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Thb  reader  will  find  here  collected  all  the  poema  known  to  be  Cowper's, 
except  a  few  which,  not  having  been  printed  till  some  years  after  his  decease, 
still  remain  under  copyright.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  added,  from  the 
book  published  by  Hayley  in  1810,^  entitled  "  Cowper's  Milton,''  a  few 
others  not  yet  admitted  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  into  any  collection  of  his 
works.  From  the  same  source  Mr.  Southey  in  his  valuable  edition  derived 
the  '*  Adam,''  a  drama  translated  from  the  Italian  jointly  by  Cowper  and 
Hayley,  which  is  here  also  republished. 

I  have  preferred  printing  his  translation  of  Homer  from  the  first 
edition ;  as  that  translation  is  now  generally  allowed  to.  have  been  much 
injiured  by  the  many  alterations  he  afterwards  made  in  it,  in  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  incompetent  critics,  and  against  his  own  better  judgment. 

H.  F.  C. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE 
or 

WILLIAM     COWPE  R, 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


William  Cowper  was  bom,  on  the  fifteenth  of  November  1731,  in  the  rectory 
house  at  Great  Berkhampstcad,  Hertfordshire.  His  father,  John,  rector  of  that 
place  and  one  of  the  chaplains  to  George  the  Second,  was  the  son  of  Spencer  Cowper, 
chief  justice  of  Chester,  and  judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  and  nephew  to 
Earl  Cowper,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  His  mother,  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger 
Donne,  Esquire,  of  Ludham  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  was  sprung  from  a  family  not  less 
respectable,  but  most  distinguished  for  having  produced  the  witty  and  eloquent 
divine  and  poet  of  that  name.  Of  seven  children,  "William  and  John  alone  survived 
their  parents.  The  mother  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  in  November  1737-  The 
impression  made  by  this  bereavement  on  the  spirits  of  her  son  was  never  effaced ; 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  years  he  assured  a  friend  that  scarcely  a  week  passed  in  which 
he  did  not  think  of  her ;  and  the  sight  of  her  picture  called  fortii  such  a  strain  of 
lamentation  as  the  liveliest  sense  of  his  loss  only  could  have  awakened.  On  her 
death  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Pitman,  of  Market  Street,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  his  home.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  till  a  complaint  in  his 
eyes,  that  threatened  him  with  blindness,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  bo  removed 
to  the  house  of  a  female  oculist  in  London.  From  hence,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
he  was  put  to  school  at  Westminster,  under  Doctor  Nichols,  where,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  the  small-pox  seized  him,  and  had  the  effect  of  removing  the  imperfection 
ill  his  sight,  though  his  eyes  always  continued  to  be  subject  to  inflammation.  From 
this  age,  when  he  translated  an  elegy  of  Tibullus,  he  dated  his  first  beginning  to 
**  dabble  in  rhyme."  The  Reverend  Walter  Bagot,  who  was  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, and  who,  on  a  renewal  of  their  intimacy  in  after  life,  became  one  of  the 
steadiest  and  most  zealous  of  his  friends,  told  me  that  in  those  early  days  he  prognos- 
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Seated  to  Cowper  his  future  excellence  as  a  poet.  One  night,  when  they  were  at  the 
playhouse  together,  Cowper  pointed  out  to  him  a  lady  on  whom  he  had  fixed  his 
affections,  and  whom  he  called  his  cousin.  This  was,  no  doubt,  Theodora  Cowper, 
to  whom  he  addressed  the  love- verses  that  have  been  published  since  his  death,  and 
to  whom  her  father  forbade  his  being  united  on  account  of  their  being  so  nearly 
related  in  blood.  Mr.  Bagot  was  of  opinion  that  the  malady* he  afterwards  laboured 
under,  arose  from  disappointment  in  this  affair ;  but  such  was  his  strong  constitutional 
tendency  to  the  disorder,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  what  cause  at  first 
excited  it. 

On  leaving  school,  he  was  articled  for  three  years  to  Mr.  Chapman,  a  solicitor ;  and 
in  1752,  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  but  made  little  progress  in  his  legal  studies. 
In  1756  he  lost  his  father,  who  had  married  again,  but  left  no  family  by  his  second  wife. 

In  the  same  year  he  contributed  some  papers  to  the  "  Connoisseur,"  a  periodical 
work  conducted  by  Colman  and  Thornton,  his  schoolfellows  at  Westminster. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  he  speaks  of  having,  while  in  the  Temple,  "  produced  several 
half-penny  ballads,  two  or  three  of  which  had  the  honour  to  be  popular."  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  any  such  production  by  the  author  of  John  Gilpin  should  have 
perished.  A  more  laborious,  but  less  valuable  work,  in  which  he  engaged,  was  a 
version  of  Voltaire's  Ilenriade.  Of  this  he  translated  four  books  for  his  brother,  who 
had  undertaken  the  task  for  the  editor  of  the  '*  Grand  Magazine."  On  perusing  the 
whole  as  it  appears  in  that  miscellany  for  the  years  1 759-60,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  part  that  I  could  ascribe  to  Cowper,  or  that  is  equal  to  the  few  lines 
he  wrote  on  the  death  of  his  favourite  young  friend.  Sir  William  Russell. 

At  his  father's  death  he  found  his  means  of  support  but  scanty,  and  wanted  reso- 
lution to  attempt  increasing  them  by  professional  exertions.  Some  powerful  friends 
at  this  juncture  obtained  for  him  a  nomination  to  the  offices  of  reading-clerk  and 
clerk  of  private  committees  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  now  perplexed  between 
his  wish  to  accept  these  employments  and  his  fear  of  being  unequal  to  the  duties  of 
them,  when  another  office  of  much  less  value,  that  of  clerk  of  the  journals  to  the 
same  house,  happened  to  fall  vacant,  and,  in  the  hope  of  being  more  competent 
to  fill  it,  he  willingly  exchanged  for  it  the  other  two.  Still  his  anxiety,  though 
somewhat  lessened,  was  far  from  being  removed ;  a  public  exhibition  of  himself 
under  any  circumstances,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  like  mortal  poison  to  him; 
and  when  a  dispute  about  his  appointment  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 
appear  before  the  lords  in  order  to  prove  his  competence,  the  dread  came  on 
him  with  such  force  that  he  lost  his  reason,  and,  if  his  own  recollections  of  the 
case  are  to  be  trusted,  made  repeated  attempts  at  self-destruction.  It  was  now  no 
longer  safe  to  leave  him  in  his  own  keeping;  and  accordingly,  in  December  1763,  he 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Doctor  Cotton,  of  St.  Alban's,  author  of  the  "  Visions 
in  Verse,"  a  physician,  whose  humanity  and  intellectual  endowments  well  fitted  him 
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fca:  the  management  of  those  afflicted  like  Cowper.  His  own  account  of  what  he 
snfiered,  and  of  the  sins  by  which  he  had  provoked  so  terrible  a  visitation,  is  full  of 
all  the  horrors  that  a  disordered  imagination  could  impart  to  it. 

In  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  remove  to  Huntingdon, 
a  place  recommended  as  a  desirable  abode  for  him  by  its  nearness  to  Cambridge, 
where  his  brother  resided  on  a  fellowship  of  Bene't  College.  At  Huntingdon  he  soon 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  family  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Unwin.  The  son  of  this 
gentleman,  then  a  student  at  Cambridge,  was  so  much  interested  by  his  appearance 
on  seeing  him  at  church,  that  one  morning  when  the  service  was  over  he  accosted  him, 
and  finding  that  his  conversation  answered  to  the  expectations  he  had  raised,  gladly 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  his  parents.  The  father  was  a  man  of  learning 
good  sense,  and  remarkable  simplicity;  the  mother,  though  of  station  no  higher 
than  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  at  Ely,  was  endowed  with  a  well  cultivated  under- 
standing, and,  as  Cowper  termed  it,  the  politeness  of  a  duchess.  From  a  frequent 
visitor,  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  their  constant  inmate:  a  change  in  his 
mode  of  life  recommended  not  less  by  convenience  than  inclination ;  for  in  his  lodgings 
he  had  already  contrived  to  spend,  in  less  than  three  months,  a  year's  income.  With 
what  satisfaction  to  himself  his  days  were  now  passed  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
passages  in  his  letters:  *^  March  11th,  1766.  The  lady  in  whose  house  I  live  is  so 
excellent  a  person,  and  regards  me  with  a  friendship  so  truly  Christian,  that  I  could 
almost  fancy  my  mother  restored  to  life  again,  to  compensate  to  me  for  all  the  friends 
I  have  lost  and  all  my  connexions  broken."  "  October  20th,  1766.  We  breakfast 
commonly  between  eight  and  nine ;  till  eleven  we  read  either  the  scripture,  or  the 
sermons  of  some  faithful  teacher  of  those  holy  mysteries ;  at  eleven  we  attend  divine 
service^  which  is  performed  here  twice  every  day,  and  from  twelve  to  three  we 
separate  and  amuse  oiurselvcs  as  we  please.  During  that  interval  I  either  read  in  my 
own  apartment,  or  walk  or  ride,  or  work  in  the  garden.  We  seldom  sit  an  hour 
after  dinner,  but,  if  the  weather  permits,  adjourn  to  the  garden,  where,  with  Mrs. 
Unwin  and  her  son,  I  have  generally  the  pleasure  of  religious  conversation  till  tea- 
time.  If  it  rains,  or  is  too  windy  for  walking,  we  either  converse  within  doors  or 
sing  some  hymns  of  Martin's  collection,  and  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  harpsichord, 
make  up  a  tolerable  concert,  in  which  our  hearts,  I  hope,  are  the  best  and  most  musical 
performers.  After  tea,  we  sally  forth  in  good  earnest ;  Mrs.  Unwin  is  a  good  walker, 
and  we  have  generally  travelled  about  four  miles  before  we  see  home  again.  When 
the  days  are  short,  we  generally  make  this  exercise  in  the  former  part  of  the  day, 
between  church-time  and  dinner.  At  night  we  read  and  converse  as  before  till  supper, 
and  commonly  finish  the  evening  either  with  hymns  or  a  sermon,  and  last  of  all  the 
family  are  called  to  prayers.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  a  life  as  this  is  consistent 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  and  accordingly  we  are  all  happy."     He  adds,  that  he 

had  had  serious  thoughts  about  taking  orders ;  but  observes,  that  every  new  convert  is 

6^ 
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apt  to  tbink  himself  called  upon  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  had  pleased  God,  hj 
means  which  there  was  no  need  to  particularise,  to  give  him  full  satisfaction  as  to  the 
propriety  of  declining  it. 

When  the  death  of  the  elder  Unwin,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  determined  the  widow 
to  leave  Huntingdon,  Cowper  resolved  on  accompanying  her ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1 767,  they  fixed  themselves  at  Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  whither  they  were  drawn 
chiefly  by  their  esteem  for  Mr.  Newton,  curate  of  that  place,  and  the  author  of  many 
devotional  works.  In  such  society  the  fervour  of  Cowper's  piety  was  not  likely  to  bo 
moderated.  He  joined,  with  more  zeal  than  was  consistent  with  the  tranquillity  so 
desirable  for  one  of  his  temperament,  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
wants  of  his  poorer  neighbours,  by  great  numbers  of  whom  he  waa  unfortunately 
surrounded. 

In  March,  1770,  he  lost  his  brother,  whom,  during  his  last  moments,  he  congratulated 
himself  with  having  made  a  convert  to  his  own  views  of  religion. 

But  his  mind  was  now  strained  beyond  its  due  pitch.  In  about  three  years  he  waa 
again  attacked  by  insanity,  which  at  last  settled  into  the  form  of  religious  despair, 
made  only  more  gloomy  by  the  too  lively  and  confident  hopes  that  had  preceded  it. 
From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  there  prevailed  in  his  mind,  with  a  few  short 
intermissions,  a  dreadful  persuasion  that  he  was  for  ever  ejected  and  shut  out  from  the 
presence  of  his  Maker.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  friends  endeavoured  to  reason  him 
out  of  so  fatal  an  error.  No  argument  availed  to  shake  him  in  the  belief  of  his  utter 
and  irreversible  reprobation.  It  was,  indeed,  present  to  his  thoughts  at  different 
times  with  different  degrees  of  intensity.  Occasionally  he  could  forget  himself  in  the 
ordinary  occupations  or  amusements  of  a  secluded  life,  could  divert  himself  with 
gardening,  carpentering,  or  landscape-drawing,  and  enjoy  his  book  or  the  company 
of  his  acquaintance  and  friends.  But  though,  like  Orestes  pursued  by  the  Furies,  he 
was  sometimes  allowed  a  short  respite,  it  was  never,  like  him,  in  the  temple ;  for 
not  the  least  of  his  misery  was,  that  he  thought  himself  forbidden  to  enter  a  church  or 
to  pray.  Yet  during  all  this  time  he  appears  to  have  been  rendered  only  the  more 
gentle,  beneficent,  and  strict  in  his  conduct  by  the  sufferings  he  underwent.  He 
charges  himself  with  no  fault.  He  assigns  no  cause,  and  could  have  assigned  none, 
for  his  rejection.  All  he  had  to  say  was,  that  '^  there  was  a  mystery  in  his  destruction, 
and  that  in  time  it  would  be  explained.**  If  we  should  seek  for  an  instance  to  show 
the  probability  of  a  future  life,  from  the  unhappiness  to  which  good  men  are  exposed 
in  the  present,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  one  more  convincing  than  that  of  Cowper. 

In  1780,  Newton  exchanged  Olney  for  another  benefice,  and,  on  quitting  it,  recom* 
mended  him  to  the  regard  of  Mr.  Bull,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Newport  Pagnel,  a 
man  of  humane  and  cheerful  spirit,  who  was  thenceforward  his  frequent  visitor,  and 
at  whoso  suggestion  he  amused  himself  with  translating  the  mystical  poetry  of 
Madame  Guyon.     With  almost  all  his  earlier  friends,  his  intercourse  had  been  broken 
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off  by  illness  or  absence.  From  Mr.  Bagot  I  heard  that  he  was  for  many  years 
Ignorant  what  had  become  of  his  old  schoolfellow ;  and  others,  no  doubt,  remained  in 
the  same  uncertainty  as  to  his  fate.  His  kinsman,  Joseph  Hill,  the  faithful  and 
generous  manager  of  his  pecuniary  concerns,  was  the  only  one  of  his  youthful  asso- 
fdates  with  whom  he  maintained  a  correspondence  uninterrupted,  except  during  the 
paroxysms  of  his  disorder.  Yet  even  to  him  he  did  not  intimate  his  design  of 
becoming  an  author,  when  the  first  volume  of  his  poems,  with  a  preface  by  Mr. 
Newton,  was  committed  to  the  press  in  the  summer  of  1781.  It  was  thus  not  till 
•his  fiftieth  year  that  one  cf  the  most  popular  of  English  poets  made  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  world. 

He  sent  a  copy  of  his  book,  with  a  letter,  to  Colman,  and  another  to  Thurlow,  who 
had  been  his  fellow-clerk  with  Chapman,  the  solicitor,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy.  Cowper  predicted  to  him  that  he  would  one  day  be 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  prediction  was  now  fulfilled.  As  to  Colman,  he  had  become 
a  patentee  of  one  of  the  playhouses,  and  was  perhaps  equally  possessed  with  an  opinion 
of  his  own  importance.  Neither  of  them  noticed  the  gift  or  the  letter;  a  neglect  too 
galling  to  be  endured  patiently  even  by  Cowper,  who  revenged  himself  in  some  verses 
bitterly  satirical,  lately  published,  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr.  Southey.  Both  made 
some  reparation  by  subsequent  kindness,  but  not,  I  fear,  till  the  celebrity  of  the 
'*  Task"  had  made  it  an  honour  to  be  known  to  the  writer. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  anonjinously  Anti-Thelyphthora,  a  short  poem  in 
ridicule  of  a  book  called  Thelyphthora  by  his  cousin  the  Reverend  Martin  Madan,  in 
which  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy  had  been  gravely  proposed  for  consideration.  The 
poem  has  lately  been  discovered  by  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Southey,  who  has  spared  no 
pains  to  investigate  every  particular  relating  to  Cowper. 

His  first  volume  had  been  composed  principally  during  the  preceding  winter  by 
the  encouragement  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  was  well  pleased  to  see  him  employed  in  any 
occupation  that  prevented  his  mind  from  preying  upon  itself.  For  the  next,  published 
in  1785,  and  which  included  the  "  Task,"  we  are  indebted  to  another  female  adviser, 
with  whom  accident  brought  him  acquainted.  This  lady,  the  widow  of  Sir  Robert 
Austen,  being  seen  by  him  to  enter  with  her  sister,  then  living  near  Olney,  into  a  shop 
opposite  his  window,  engaged  his  attention  so  forcibly  that  he  desired  Mrs.  Unwin  to 
iuTite  them  to  join  their  party  at  tea.  The  wish  had  no  sooner  been  complied  with 
than  his  natural  diffidence  made  him  repent  having  expressed  it ;  but  he  soon  found 
himself  quite  at  ease  with  his  new  guest,  whose  manners  and  conversation  proved  to 
be  no  less  attractive  than  her  appearance.  The  familiarity,  thus  begun,  speedily  grew 
into  80  close  an  intimacy  that  Lady  Austen  became  the  tenant  of  the  next  house,  and 
the  inseparable  companion  of  her  new  neighbours.  For  her  voice,  with  which  she 
accompanied  her  performance  on  the  harpsichord,  he  wrote  several  of  his  songs ;  from 
her  story  of  John  Gilpin's  adventure,  he  composed  his  admirable  ballad  ;  her  playful 
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repartee  recommended  to  him  the  sofa  they  were  sitting  on  as  a  subject  for  his  pen,   ' 
and  thus  gave  birth  to  the  ''  Task ;"  and  at  her  suggestion  he  engaged  in  a  bknk-verae 
translation  of  Homer.     At  last,  the  two  ladies,  either  from  jealousy  or  some  other  ' 
cause,  could  no  longer  live  in  harmony  together ;  and  the  removal  of  Lady  Austen  was 
the  consequence.     The  void,  thus  made,  was  soon  filled  by  his  cousin,  the  widow  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  and  sister  of  Theodora  Cowper.     She  had  shared  the  gaiety  of 
Lis  youth ;  and  now,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  returned  to  cheer  the  sadness  and   | 
adverbity  of  his  declining  life.     There  appears  to  have  been  in  the  conversation  of 
Cowper  as  in  that  of  Swift,  a  fascination  not  easy  for  the  female  heart  to  resist.     In  * 
both  it  was  exerted  involuntarily ;  but  of  one  the  influence  was  disastrous,  of  the 
other  gentle  and  serene.     Lady  Hesketh  was  first  his  guest,  and  then  took  a  house,  ; 
that  she  might  be  near  him,  at  Olney.     The  two  other  ladies  had  prompted  his  muse 
to  some  of  her  happiest  flights.     To  Lady  Hesketh  is  due  the  praise  of  having  been 
one  of  those  who  most  succeeded  in  calling  forth  the  epistolary  talent,  in  which  he  so 
much  excelled.     The  easy  and  unaffected  style  of  his  letters,  the  gratitude  and  tender- 
ness they  discover  for  his  friends,  the  exquisite  sallies  of  humour  always  regulated  by 
a  nice  sense  of  decorum,  the  graceful  and  unexpected  turns  given  to  the  most  trivial 
things,  his  just  manner  of  thinking  on  all  subjects  of  a  more  serious  kind,  excepting 
that  in  which  his  delusion  is  concerned,  and  even  the  interest  excited  by  that  strange 
delusion  itself,  all  contribute  to  make  these  writings,  never  intended  to  be  read  by  any 
but  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  the  most  delightful  in  their  way  of  any  that 
the  English  language  has  produced. 

In  November  1786,  he  removed  with  Mrs.  Unwin  to  a  more  commodious  habitation 
in  the  adjacent  village  of  Weston.     Some  of  the  sprightliest  and  most  pleasing  of  his 
shorter  poems  are  addressed  to  the  Throckmortons,  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  who  | 
were  now  his  near  neighbours,  and  for  whom  he  felt  the  utmost  cordiality ;  so  little 
did  his  religious  seutimcnts  abate  his  kindness  for  those  of  a  different  persuasion. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Rose,  a  gentleman  on  his  way  from  the  University  of  Glasgow 
to  London,  called  on  him,  partly  as  he  supposed  out  of  curiosity,  but  with  the  osten- 
sible motive  of  returning  him  the  thanks  of  the  Scotch  Professors  for  his  two  volumes. 
A  repetition  of  the  visit  led  to  a  correspondence  productive  of  mutual  esteem. 

In  1787  he  had  a  violent  attack  of  his  constitutional  malady,  that  lasted  about  eight 
months,  during  which  time  any  face,  except  Mrs.  Un win's,  was  an  insupportable 
grievance  to  him.  By  an  illusion  in  the  sense  of  hearing,  incidental  to  his  disorder, 
he  imagined  that  he  heard  words  addressed  to  him  from  without,  which  were  indeed 
the  shaping  of  his  own  organs,  or  rather  (for  they  usually  came  to  him  at  first  waking 
out  of  sleep)  the  relic  of  his  dreams.  These  sounds  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  inter- 
pret in  accordance  with  his  predominant  fancy,  how  little  relation  soever  they  might 
have  borne  to  it  in  the  perception  of  an  indifferent  hearer.  For  his  better  assurance, 
he  communicated  them  to  a  schoolmaster  at  Olney,  named  Teedon,  who  seems  to  have 
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been  as  incapable  of  judging  as  himself;  and  by  the  construction  put  on  them  by  this 
man,  he  was  partly  determined  as  to  their  real  import. 

On  recovering,  his  hours  were  again  given  to  Homer ;  and  when  so  employed,  went 
on,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Preface,  with  a  smooth  and  easy  flight. 

The  translation  having  been  completed  and  published  by  subscription  in  1791,  his 
next  engagement  was  an  edition  of  Milton,  to  be  embellished  with  the  designs  of  Fuseli, 
already  known  to  him  as  a  scholar  and  critic,  by  some  brief  but  excellent  remarks  on 
his  Homer.  For  the  edition  of  Milton  he  undertook  to  select  notes  from  preceding 
commentators,  to  add  some  of  his  own,  to  translate  tl;c  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  and 
to  give  a  correct  text.  This  brought  him  acquainted  with  Hayley,  who,  happening  at 
the  same  time  to  have  entered  on  a  similar  undertaking,  proposed  to  him  a  junction  of 
their  labours,  in  which  he  readily  concurred.  There  were  sonic  points  in  which  the 
character  of  Hayley  bore  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Cowper ;  a  lively  sympathy,  a 
devotional  turn,  an  extreme  fondness  for  literary  retirement,  and  a  high  tone  of  gentle- 
manly good-breeding.  On  his  first  visit,  when  JMrs.  Unwin  was  seized  with  a  paralytic 
attack,  he  won  the  affections  of  his  host  by  his  anxiety  for  her  recovery,  and  the 
means  ho  suggested  for  effecting  it.  In  the  following  summer,  they  were  both  pre- 
vailed on  to  leave  their  quiet  home  for  the  first  and  only  time  when  they  were  able  to 
exennse  a  will  of  their  own,  on  a  long  expedition  to  Earthara  in  Sussex,  the  beautiful 
reddence  of  Hayley.  But  the  journey  was  reluctantly  undertaken,  and  performed 
with  difficulty.  Cowper,  who  had  never  seen  a  mountain,  thought  himself  on  moun- 
tains among  the  hills  of  Sussex,  and  longed  again  for  the  flats  of  Olney  and  the  Ouse. 
Here,  in  pursuance  of  their  work  on  Milton,  the  two  poets  joined  in  translating  the 
Adamo  of  Andreini,  an  Italian  drama,  from  which  it  was  first  suggested  by  Voltaire 
that  the  original  conception  of  Paradise  Lost  might  have  been  derived.  Two  years 
after  this,  when  I  visited  Hayley  at  Eartham,  he  was  full  of  Cowper  and  Milton ;  he 
led  me  to  an  eminence  crowned  with  laburnums,  where  his  friend  delighted  to  walk, 
and  showed  me  the  characteristic  portrait  of  him  painted  by  Romney.  In  twenty-five 
years  more,  when  I  found  him  in  old  age  and  solitude  at  Felpham,  the  same  picture 
was  before  him,  and  he  pointed  to  it  and  said,  "  There  is  our  idol." 

In  1794,  after  much  solicitation  from  his  friends,  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 
was  obtained  for  Cowper  from  government,  through  the  intervention  of  Lord  Spencer. 
But  it  came  too  late ;  Mrs.  Unwin  had  now  fallen  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  he 
cared  not  for  good  fortune  in  which  she  could  not  participate.  Much  of  her  little 
property  had  been  already  consumed;  although  their  slender  means  of  subsistence 
were  helped  ont  by  the  contributions  of  friends,  and  by  the  profits  derived  from  his 
works. 

For  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  either  simk  in  despondency,  or  haunted  by 
imaginary  terrors.  In  the  same  year  it  was  thought  advisable  by  Dr.  Willis,  that  he 
should  be  icmoyed  from  Weston.     His  young  kinsman,  John  Johnson,  who  had  been 
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his  frequent  guest,  his  amanuensis,  and  his  favuuritc  companion,  undertook  to  convcj 
him  and  Mrs.  Unwin  into  Norfolk,  where  many  of  his  maternal  relations  were  settled, 
and  henceforth  tended  him  with  the  care  of  an  affectionate  son.  Sometimes  he  beguiled 
him  of  his  sorrows  by  putting  in  liis  way  the  translation  of  Homer,  which  he  had 
before  begun  to  revise  and  alter,  and  on  which  he  now  continued  to  occupy  himself; 
at  other  times,  by  reading  to  him  his  own  poems,  or  some  lighter  works  of  fiction,  the 
only  books  he  could  listen  to.  The  translation,  when  he  had  corrected  or  rather 
re-written  it,  lost  much  of  its  original  vigour.  He  was,  till  within  a  short  time  of  his 
end,  master  of  himself  enough  to  translate  many  Greeks  epigrams,  and  to  compose 
some  Latin  verses  and  a  few  short  pieces  in  English  not  inferior  to  those  he  had 
formerly  produced,  but  deeply  marked  with  the  melancholy  that  oppressed  him. 

Mrs.  Unwin  died  at  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  in  December  1796.  He  went  to  take 
a  last  view  of  her  corpse,  started  away  with  a  vehement  expression  of  sorrow,  and 
never  after  spoke  of  her.  No  object  now  was  able  to  give  him  pleasure.  Fear  and 
regret  assailed  him  by  turns.  He  would  fain  have  recalled  days  which,  while  they 
were  passing,  appeared  to  be  loaded  with  misery ;  and  was  filled  with  apprehensions 
lest  he  should  either  be  deserted  or  carried  off  suddenly,  he  knew  not  by  whom  at 
whither. 

After  trying  a  residence  at  .diff<^i'ent  places  in  Norfolk,  he  was,  in  December  1 799, 
fixed  at  Dereham.  The  beginning  of  the  next  year,  symptoms  of  dropsy  appeared 
in  his  feet  and  ancles.  Soon  .after,  he  became  so  feeble  as  not  to  bear  motion  in  a 
carriage,  and  by  the  end  of  March  was  confined  to  his  bedroom.  As  his  sufferings 
tlirough  life  had  been  alleviated  by  female  tenderness,  the  same  care  followed  him  to 
the  last.  On  the  night  of  April  the  twenty-fourth.  Miss  Perownc,  a  lady  who  assisted 
Johnson  in  watching  over  him,  offered  him  a  cordial  which  he  declined,  saying,  "  What 
can  it  signify  V  After  this,  he  spoke  no  more.  The  next  day  he  was  released  by  a 
quiet  expiration.  Ho  was  buried  at  Dereham,  in  the  same  church  with  Mrs.  Unwin, 
where  each  has  a  monument,  and  an  epitaph  by  Hayley. 

Cowper  was  of  a  middle  height,  with  limbs  strongly  framed ;  hair  of  light  brown, 
eyes  of  a  bluish  grey,  and  ruddy  complexion.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  without 
wonder  the  mixture  of  imbecility  and  power  exhibited  in  his  mind.  With  the  weak- 
ness of  an  infant,  scared  at  shadows  and  agonised  by  dreams ;  when  the  pen  was  in 
his  hand,  he  became  another  being,  who  could  give  a  charm  to  the  homeliest  features  of 
nature,  or  the  commonest  objects  of  domestic  life ;  could  raise  sport  out  of  trifles,  and 
in  his  graver  moods  exert  a  force  like  that  of  the  prophet  sent  to  awaken  mankind  out 
of  delusions  more  serious  than  his  own. 
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Glcat  nqnm  trnnulum  labrit  iibi  lamen  ahenis 
Bole  repercuwum,  aut  radian  tin  imagine  luns, 
Omnia  pervolitat  late  loca :  jamque  sub  auras 
Brlgitur,  Bummiquc  ferit  laquearia  tectL 

ViRo.  JEs.  viii. 

So  water,  trembling  in  a  polish'd  vase. 
Reflects  the  beam  that  plays  upon  its  face  $ 
The  sportive  light,  uncertain  where  it  falls. 
Now  strikes  the  roof,  now  flashes  on  the  walls. 


PREFACE, 

BY    TOE    RUV.    JOHN    NEWTON. 

When  an  author,  by  appearing  in  print,  requests 
in  audience  of  the  public,  and  is  upon  the  point 
if  speaking  for  himself,  whoever  presumes  to  step 
before  him  with  a  Preface,  and  to  say,  "  Nay,  but 
lear  me  first !  '*  should  have  something  worthy  of 
ittention  to  offer,  or  he  will  be  justly  deemed  offi- 
noas  and  impertinent.  The  judicious  reader  has, 
probably,  upon  other  occasions,  been  beforehand 
irith  me  in  this  reflection:  and  I  am  not  very 
(Tilling  it  should  now  be  applied  to  me,  however 
[  may  seem  to  expose  myself  to  the  danger  of  it. 
But  the  thought  of  having  my  own  name  perpe- 
^oatcd  in  connexion  with  the  name  in  the  title- 
page,  is  so  pleasing  and  flattering  to  the  feelings  of 
my  heart,  that  I  am  content  to  risk  something  for 
the  gratification. 

This  Preface  is  not  designed  to  commend  the 
Poems  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  My  testimony 
irould  be  insuflBcient  for  those  who  are  not  quali- 
led  to  judge  properly  for  themselves,  and  un- 
lecessary  to  those  who  are.  Besides,  the  reasons 
irbich  render  it  improper  and  unseemly  for  a  man 
\o  celebrate  his  own  performances,  or  those  of  his 
learest  relatives,  will  have  some  influence  in  sup- 
yresdnz  much  of  what  he  might  otherwise  vriah 
io  aay  in  favour  of  a  friend,  when  that  friend  is 
ndeed  an  alter  idem^  and  excites  almost  the  same 
motions  of  sensibility  and  affection,  as  he  feels 
V>r  himself. 

It  is  rerj  probable  these  Poems  may  come  into 
iie  hands  of  some  persons,  in  whom  the  sight  of 
lie  Anther's  name  will  awaken  a  recollection  of 
Bodents  andecenes,  which  through  length  of  time 
JwT  had  abKoat  foi^tten.  They  will  be  reminded 


of  one,  who  was  once  the  companion  of  their 
chosen  hours,  and  who  set  out  with  them  in  early 
life  in  the  paths  which  lead  to  literary  honoui-s,  to 
influence  and  affluence,  with  equal  prospects  of 
success.  But  he  was  suddenly  and  powerfully 
withdrawn  from  those  pursuits,  and  he  left  them 
without  regret ;  yet  not  till  he  had  sufficient  op- 
poi*tunity  of  counting  the  cost,  and  of  kn6wing  the 
value  of  what  he  gave  up.  If  happiness  could 
have  been  found  in  classical  attainments,  in  an 
elegant  taste,  in  the  exertions  of  wit,  fancy,  and 
genius,  and  in  the  esteem  and  converse  of  such 
persons,  as  in  these  respects  were  most  congenial 
with  himself,  he  would  have  been  happy.  But  he 
was  not. — He  wondered  (as  thousantls  in  a  similar 
situation  still  do]  that  he  should  continue  dissatis- 
fie<1,  with  all  the  means  apparently  conducive  to 
satisfaction  within  his  reach. — But  in  due  time  the 
cause  of  his  disappointment  was  discovered  to 
him  : — He  had  lived  without  God  in  the  world.  In 
a  memorable  hour,  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above 
visited  his  heart.  Then  he  felt  himself  a  wan- 
derer, and  then  he  found  a  guide.  Upon  this 
change  of  views,  a  change  of  plan  and  conduct 
followed  of  course.  When  he  saw  tlie  busy  and 
the  gay  world  m  its  true  light,  he  left  it  with  as 
little  reluctance  as  a  prisoner,  when  called  to 
Uberty,  leaves  his  dungeon.  Not  that  he  became 
a  cynic  or  an  ascetic  ; — a  heart  filled  with  love  to 
God  will  assuredly  breathe  benevolence  to  men. 
But  the  turn  of  his  temper  inclining  him  to  rural 
life,  he  indulged  it,  and  the  providence  of  God 
evidently  pi*eparing  his  way  and  marking  out  his 
retreat,  he  retired  into  the  country.  By  tliese 
steps  the  good  hand  of  God,  unknown  to  me,  was 
providing  for  me  one  of  the  principal  blessings  of 
my  life  ;  a  friend  and  a  counsellor,  in  whose  com- 
pany for  almost  seven  years,  though  we  were 
seldom  seven  successive  waking  hours  separated, 
I  always  found  new  pleasure ;  a  friend  who  was 
not  only  a  comfort  to  myself,  but  a  blessing  to  the 
affectionate  poor  people,  among  whom  I  then  lived. 
Some  time  after  inclination  had  thus  removed 
him  from  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  life,  he  was  still 
more  secluded  by  a  long  indisposition,  and  my 
pleasure  was  succeeded  by  a  proportionable  de- 
gree of  anxiety  and  concern.  But  a  hope,  that 
tile  God  whom  he  served  would  support  him  under 
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his  affliction,  and  at  length  vouchsafe  him  a  happy  | 


deiiverajice,  never  fonsook  me.  The  desirable 
crisis,  I  trust,  is  now  nearly  approaching.  The 
dawn,  the  presage  of  returning  day,  is  already 
arrived.  He  is  again  enabled  to  resume  his  pen, 
and  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  recovery  are 
here  presented  to  the  public.  In  his  principal 
subjects,  the  same  acumen,  which  distinguished 
him  in  the  early  period  of  life,  is  happily  employed 
in  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  truths,  of  which 
he  received  such  deep  and  unalterable  impressions 
in  his  maturcr  years.  Ilis  satire,  if  it  may  be 
called  so,  is  benevolent,  (like  the  operations  of  the 
skilful  and  humane  surgeon,  who  wounds  only  to 
heal,)  dictated  by  a  just  regard  for  the  honour  of 
God,  and  indignant  grief  excited  by  the  profligacy  of 
the  age,  and  a  tender  compassion  for  the  souls  of  men. 

His  favourite  topics  are  least  insisted  on  in  the 
piece  entitled  *'  Table  Talk ;"  which,  therefore, 
with  sonffe  regard  to  the  prevailing  taste,  and  that 
those  who  are  governed  by  it  may  not  be  discou- 
raged at  the  very  threshold  from  proceeding  far- 
ther, is  placed  fii-st.  In  most  of  the  large  Poems 
which  follow,  his  leading  design  is  more  explicitly 
avowed  and  pursued.  He  aims  to  communicate 
his  own  perceptions  of  the  truth,  beauty,  and  in- 
fluence of  the  religion  of  the  Bible, — a  religion, 
which,  however  disci'edited  by  the  misconduct  of 
many,  who  have  not  renounced  the  Christian  name, 
pn)ve8  itself,  when  rightly  understood,  and  cordi- 
ally embraced,  to  be  the  grand  desideratum,  which 
alone  can  relieve  the  mind  of  man  from  painful 
and  unavoidable  anxieties,  inspire  it  with  stable 
peace  and  ■  solid  hope,  and  furnish  those  motives 
and  prospects  which,  in  the  j>resent  state  of  things, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  pivduce  a  conduct 
worthy  of  a  rational  creature,  dLstinguished  by 
a  vastness  of  capacity,  which  no  assemblage  of 
earthly  good  can  satisfy,  and  by  a  principle  and 
pre-intimation  of  immortality. 

At  a  time  when  hypothesis  and  conjecture  in 
philosophy  are  so  justly  exploded,  and  little  is 
considei*ed  as  deserving  the  name  of  knowledge, 
which  will  not  stand  tlic  test  of  experiment,  the 
very  use  of  the  term  experimentaL  in  religious 
concernments,  is  by  too  many  unhappily  rejected 
with  disgust.  But  we  well  know,  that  they,  who 
affect  to  despise  the  inward  feelings  which  religious 
persons  speak  of,  and  to  treat  them  as  enthu- 
siasm and  folly,  have  inward  feelings  of  their  own, 
which,  though  they  would,  they  cannot  suppress. 
We  have  been  too  long  in  the  secret  ourselves,  to 
account  the  proud,  the  ambitious,  or  the  voluptu- 
ous, happy.  We  must  lose  the  remembrance  of 
what  we  once  were,  before  we  can  believe,  that  a 
man  is  satisfied  with  himself,  merely  because  he 
endeavours  to  appear  so.  A  smile  upon  his  face 
is  often  a  mask  worn  occasionally  and  in  company, 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  suspicion  of  what  at  the 
same  tune  is  passing  in  the  heart.  We  know  that 
there  are  people,  who  seldom  smile  when  they  are 
alone,  who  therefore  are  glad  to  hide  themselves 
in  a  throng  from  the  violence  of  their  own  reflec- 
tions ;  and  who,  while  by  their  looks  and  their 
language  they  wish  to  persuade  us  they  are  happy, 
would  be  glad  to  change  conditions  with  a  dog. 
But 'in  defiance  of  all  their  efforts  they  continue  to 
think,  forebode,  and  tremble.  This  we  know,  for 
It  has  been  our  own  state,  and  therefore  we  know 
how  to  commiserate  it  in  others.     From  this  state 


the  Bible  relieved  us. — When  we  were  led  to  read 
it  with  attention,  we  found  ourselves  described ; — 
we  leaiiit  the  causes  of  our  inquietude, — we  were 
directed  to  a  method  of  relief, — we  tried,  and  we 
were  not  disappointed. 

Diut  nobis  hac  otiafcciL 

We  are  now  certain,  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  on«  thai 
belie veth.  It  has  reconciled  us  to  Giod,  aod  ^l 
ourselves,  to  our  duty,  and  our  Bitaation.  It  is 
the  balm  and  cordial  of  the  present  life,  and  a 
sovereign  antidote  against  the  fear  of  death. 

Sed  hactenns  fuec. — Some  smaller  pieces,  upon 
less  impoi*tivnt  subjects,  close  the  volume.  Not  one 
of  them,  I  believe,  was  written  with  a  view  to 
publication,  but  I  was  unwilling  they  should  be 
omitted.  john  newtoh. 
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Si  leforti  mea  gravis  urct  sareina  ckarUt, 
Abjicilo.—\\o9^  lib.  i.  ep.  13. 

A.  You  told  me,  I  remember,  glory  built 
On  selfish  principles,  is  shame  and  guilt ; 
The  deeds  that  men  admire  as  half  divine, 
Stirk  naught,  because  corrupt  in  their  design. 
Sti*ange  doctrine  this  !  that  without  scruple  teazB 
The  laurel  that  the  very  lightning  spares. 
Brings  down  the  warrior's  trophy  to  the  dust. 
And  eats  into  his  blot>dy  sword  like  rust. 

B.  I  grant,  that  men  contiuuing  what  they  arOy 
Fierce,  avaricious,  pix)ud,  there  nmst  be  war ; 
And  never  meant  the  rule  should  be  applied 

To  him  that  fights  with  justice  on  his  side. 

Let  laui*els,  dreuch'd  in  pure  Parnassian  dAwi^ 
Rewiird  his  memory,  dear  to  every  muse, 
Wh(»,  with  a  courage  of  unshaken  root. 
In  honour's  field  advancing  his  firm  foot. 
Plants  it  upon  the  line  that  justice  draws. 
And  will  prevail  or  perish  in  her  cause. 
'Tis  to  the  virtues  of  such  men,  man  owes 
His  portion  in  the  good  that  heaven  bestows  ; 
And  when  recording  history  displays 
Feats  of  renown,  though  wrought  in  ancient  days. 
Tells  of  a  few  stout  hearts  that  fought  and  died 
Where  duty  placed  them,  at  their  country's  side. 
The  man  that  is  not  movod  with  what  he  reads. 
That  takes  not  fire  at  their  heroic  deeds. 
Unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  the  brave. 
Is  base  in  kind,  and  born  to  be  a  slave. 

But  let  eternal  infamy  pursue 
The  wretch,  to  nought  but  his  ambition  true. 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
The  post-horns  of  all  Europe,  lays  her  waste. 
Think  yourself  station'd  on  a  towering  rock. 
To  see  a  people  scatter'd  like  a  flock. 
Some  royal  mastiff  panting  at  their  heels. 
With  all  the  savage  thirst  a  tiger  feels. 
Then  view  him  8elf-pi*oclaim'd  in  a  gazette, 
Chief  monster  that  has  plagued  the  nations  yet  ! 
The  globe  and  sceptre  in  such  Iiands  misplaced. 
Those  ensigns  of  dominion,  how  disgraced  ! 
The  glass  that  bids  man  mark  tlie  fleeting  hour. 
And  death's  own  scythe,  would  bettor  speak  his 
power. 
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Then  grace  the  bony  phantom  in  their  stead 
With  the  king's  shoulder-knot  and  gay  cockade, 
Clothe  the  twin  brethren  in  each  other's  dress. 
The  same  their  occupation  and  success. 

A.  'Tis  your  belief  the  world  was  made  for  man ; 
Kings  du  but  reason  on  the  self-same  plan  : 
Maintxiining  yours,  you  cannot  theirs  condemn, 
Who  tliink,  or  seem  to  think,  man  made  for  them. 

B.  Seldom,  alas  !  the  power  of  logic  reigns 
With  much  sufficiency  in  royal  brains : 
Such  reasoning  falls  like  an  inverted  cone, 
Wanting  its  proper  base  to  stand  upon. 

Man  made  for  kings  1  those  optics  are  but  dim 
That  tell  you  so  ; — say,  rather,  they  for  him. 
That  were  indeed  a  king-ennobling  thought, 
Could  they,  or  would  they,  reason  as  they  ought. 
The  diadem  with  mighty  projects  lined, 
To  catch  renown  by  ruining  mankind. 
Is  worth,  with  all  its  gold  and  glittering  store. 
Just  what  the  toy  will  sell  for,  and  no  more. 

Oh  !  bright  occasions  of  dispensing  good. 
How  seldom  used,  how  little  under8t(M)d  ! 
To  pour  in  virtue's  lap  her  just  reward. 
Keep  vice  restrain'd  behind  a  double  guard. 
To  quell  the  faction  that  affronts  the  throne. 
By  silent  magnanimity  alone  ; 
To  nurse  with  tender  care  the  thriving  aits. 
Watch  every  beam  philoso])hy  imparts  ; 
To  give  religion  her  unbridled  scope. 
Nor  judge  by  statute  a  believer's  hojM* ; 
With  close  fidelity  and  love  unfeign'd, 
To  keep  the  matrimonial  bond  unstain'd  ; 
Covetous  only  of  a  virtucms  praise. 
His  life  a  lesson  to  the  land  he  sways  ; 
To  touch  the  sword  with  conscientious  awe, 
Nor  draw  it  but  when  duty  bi^ls  him  draw  ; 
To  sheath  it  in  the  peace-restoring  close. 
With  joy,  beyond  what  victory  bestows,  — 
Blest  country  !  where  these  kingly  glories  shine, 
Blest  England  !  if  this  happiness  be  thine. 

A,  Guard  what  yon  say  ;  tlie  patriotic  tribe 
Will  sneer,  and  charge  you  with  a  bribe.— J?.  A 
The  worth  of  his  three  kingdoms  I  defy,    [bribe ! 
To  lure  me  to  the  baseness  of  a  lie. 
And  of  all  lies  (be  that  one  poet's  boast) 
The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most. 
Those  arts  be  theirs  that  hate  his  gentle  reign  ; 
But  he  that  loves  him  has  no  need  to  feign. 

A,  Your  smooth  eulogium,  to  one  crown 
Seems  to  imply  a  censure  on  the  rest,  [address'd, 

B.  Quevedo,  as  he  tells  his  sober  tale, 
Ask'd,  when  in  hell,  to  see  the  royal  jail. 
Approved  their  method  in  all  other  things, 

••  Bat  where,  good  sir,  do  you  confine  your  kings ! " 
**  There,"  said  his  guide,  "the  group  is  full  in  view." 
«  Indeed !"  replied  the  Don  -« there  are  but  few." 
His  bUck  interpreter  the  charge  disdain'd  ; — 
<*  Few,  fellow  \  There  are  all  that  ever  reign'd." 

Wit  undistinguishing  is  apt  to  strike 
The  guilty  and  not  guilty,  both  alike. 
I  grant  the  sarcasm  is  too  severe, 
And  we  can  readily  refute  it  here. 
While  Alfred's  name,  the  father  of  his  age. 
And  die  Sixth  Edward's,  grace  the  historic  page. 

A.  Kings  then  at  last  Imve  but  the  lot  of  all ; 
By  their  own  conduct  thev  must  stand  or  fall. 

B.  True.  While  they  hve,  the  courtly  laureate 
Hb  qoit-rent  ode,  his  pepper-corn  of  praise,  [pays 
And  many  %  dunise  wbose  fingers  itch  to  write, 

e»n,  his  tributary  mite  ; 


ihe< 


A  subject's  faults  a  subject  may  proclaim, 
A  monarch's  errors  are  forbidden  game. 
Thus  free  from  censure  (overawed  by  fear) 
And  praised  for  virtues  that  they  scorn  to  wear, 
The  fleeting  forms  of  maiesty  engage 
Respect,  while  stalking  o  er  life's  narrow  stage, 
Then  leave  their  crimes  for  history  to  scan. 
And  ask  with  busy  scorn.  Was  this  the  man ! 

I  pity  kings  whom  worship  waits  upon 
Obsequious,  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne. 
Before  whose  infaift  eyes  the  flatterer  bows. 
And  binds  a  wreath  about  their  baby  brows  ; 
Whom  education  stiffens  into  state. 
And  death  awakens  from  that  dream  too  late. 
Oh  !  if  ser>'ility,  with  supple  knees. 
Whose  trade  it  is  to  smile,  to  crouch,  to  please  ; 
If  smooth  dissimulation,  skill'd  to  grace 
A  devil's  purpose  with  an  angel's  face  ; 
If  smiling  peeresses  and  simpering  peers. 
Encompassing  his  thi*one  a  few  short  years  ; 
If  the  gilt  carriage  and  the  pampcr'd  steed. 
That  wants  no  driving  and  disdains  the  lead  ; 
If  guards,  mecliunically  form'd  in  ranks. 
Playing,  at  beat  of  drum,  their  martial  pranks ; 
Shouldering  and  (Standing,  as  if  struck  to  stone. 
While  condescending  majesty  looks  on  ; 
If  monarchy  consist  in  auch  base  things. 
Sighing,  I  say  again,  1  pity  kings  ! 

To  be  suspecU'd,  thwarted,  and  withstood. 
Even  when  he  laljours  for  his  country's  good  ; 
To  sec  a  band  call'd  patriot  for  no  cause. 
But  that  they  catch  at  popular  applause. 
Careless  of  all  the  anxiety  he  feels. 
Hook  disappointment  on  the  pubHc  wheels. 
With  all  their  flippant  fluency  of  tongue. 
Most  confident,  when  palpably  most  wrong, — 
If  this  be  kingly,  then  farewell  for  me 
All  kingship,  and  may  I  be  poor  and  free  ! 

To  be  the  Table  Talk  of  clubs  up  stairs. 
To  which  the  unwash'd  artificer  repairs, 
To  indulge  his  genius  after  long  fatigue. 
By  diving  into  cabinet  intrigue, 
(For  what  kings  deem  a  toil,  as  well  they  may, 
To  him  is  relaxation  and  mere  play  ;) — 
To  win  no  praise  when  well- wrought  plans  prevail, 
But  to  be  rudely  cen>*ured  when  they  fail  ; 
To  doubt  the  love  his  favourites  may  pretend, 
And  in  reality  to  find  no  friend  ; 
If  he  indulge  a  cultivated  taste, 
His  galleries  with  the  works  of  art  well  graced, 
To  hear  it  call'd  extravagance  and  waste  ; 
If  these  attendants,  and  if  such  as  these. 
Must  follow  royalty,  then  welcome  ease  I 
However  humble  and  confined  the  sphere, 
Happy  the  state  that  has  not  these  to  fear. 

A.  Thus  men,  whose  thoughts  contemplative 
have  dwelt 
On  situations  that  they  never  felt. 
Start  up  sagacious,  cover'd  wiTth  the  dust 
Of  dreaming  study  and  pedantic  rust. 
And  prate  and  preach  about  what  others  prove, 
As  if  the  world  and  they  were  hand  and  j^love. 
Leave  kingly  backs  to  cope  with  kingly  c&res. 
They  have  their  weight  to  carr}',  subjects  theirs  ; 
Poets,  of  all  men,  ever  least  regret 
Increasing  taxes  and  the  nation's  debt. 
Could  you  contrive  the  payment,  and  rehearse 
The  mighty  plan,  oracular,  in  vei-se, 
No  bard,  howe'er  majestic,  old  or  new. 
Should  claim  my  fix'd  attention  more  than  yon. 
B  2 
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B.  Not  Brindlcy  nor  Bridgewater  would  esfjay 
To  turn  the  coui-se  of  Helicon  that  way  ; 
Nor  would  the  nine  consent,  the  sacred  tide 
Should  purl  amidst  the  traffic  of  Cheapside, 
Or  tinkle  in  'Change  Alley,  to  amu»e 
The  leathern  cans  of  stock-jobbers  and  Jews. 

A.  Vouchsafe,  at  least,  to  pitch  the  key  of  rhyme 
To  themes  more  pertinent,  if  less  sublime. 
When  ministers  and  ministerial  arts, 
Patriots  wiio  love  good  places  at  their  hearts, 
When  admirals  extolPd  for  standing  still, 
Or  doing  nothing  with  a  deal  of  skill  ; 
Genei-als  who  will  not  conquer  when  they  may. 
Firm  friends  to  peace,  to  pleasure,  and  good  pay, 
When  freedom  wounded  almost  to  despair, 
Though  discontent  alone  can  find  out  whei*e. 
When  themes  like  these  employ  the  poet's  tongue, 
I  hear, — as  mute  as  if  a  siren  sung 
Or  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  power  maintains 
A  Briton's  scorn  of  arbitrary  chains  \ 
That  were  a  theme  might  animate  ths  aead. 
And  move  the  lips  of  poets  cast  in  lead. 

B.  The  cause,  though  worth  the  search,  may  yet 
Conjecture  and  remark,  however  shrewd,    [elude 
They  take,  perhaps,  a  well-dii*ected  aim. 
Who  seek  it  in  .his  climate  and  his  frame. 
Libei*al  in  all  things  else,  yet  nature  hei-e 
With  stem  severity  deals  out  the  year. 
Winter  invades  the  spring,  and  often  pours 
A  chilling  flood  on  summer's  drooping  flowers  ; 
Unwelcome  vapoui's  quench  autumnal  beams, 
Ungenial  blasts  attending,  curl  the  streams  ; 
The  peasants  urge  their  harvest,  ply  the  fork 
With  double  toil,  and  shiver  at  their  work. 
Thus  with  a  rigour,  for  his  good  design'd. 
She  rears  her  favourite  man  of  all  mankind. 
His  form  robust  and  of  elastic  tone, 
Proportion'd  well,  half  muscle  and  hall  bone, 
Supplies  with  warm  activity  and  force 
A  mind  well  lodged,  and  masculine  of  coui-se. 
Hence  liberty,  sweet  liberty  inspii-es. 
And  keeps  aliv.e  l.iis  fierce  but  noble  fires. 
Patient  of  constitutional  contix)!. 
He  bears  it  with  meek  manliness  of  soul  ; 
But  if  authority  grow  wanton,  woe 
To  him  that  treads  upon  his  free-born  toe  ! 
One  step  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  laws 
Fires  him  at  once  in  freedom's  glorious  cause. 
Thus  proud  prerogative,  not  much  revered, 
Is  seldom  felt,  though  sometimes  seen  and  heard ; 
And  in  his  cage,  like  parrot  fine  and  gay. 
Is  kept  to  strut,  look  big,  and  talk  away. 

Born  in  a  climate  softer  far  than  ours. 
Not  fomi'd  like  us,  with  such  Herculean  powers. 
The  Frenchman,  easy,  debonair,  and  brisk. 
Give  him  his  lass,  his  fiddle,  and  his  frisk, 
Is  always  happy,  reign  wh(»ever  may, 
And  laughs  the  sense  of  misery  far  away. 
He  drinks  his  simple  beverage  with  a  gust ; 
And  feasting  on  an  onion  aud  a  crust. 
Wo  never  feel  the  alacrity  and  joy 
With  which  he  shouts  and  carob,  Vive  le  Roy, 
Fill'd  with  as  much  true  merriment  and  glee, 
As  if  he  hear<l  his  king  say — Slave,  be  free  ! 

Thus  happiness  de})ends,  as  nature  shows, 
Less  on  exterior  things  than  most  suppose. 
Vigilant  over  all  that  he  has  made. 
Kind  Providence  attends  with  gracious  aid, 
Bids  equity  thi*oughout  his  works  prevail. 
And  weiglis  the  nations  in  an  even  scale  ; 


He  cttn  encourage  slavery  to  a  smile. 
And  fill  with  discontent  a  British  isle. 

A,  Freeman  and  slave  then,  if  the  case  be  such. 
Stand  on  a  level, — and  you  prove  too  much. 
If  all  men  indiscriminately  share 
His  fostering  power  and  tutelary  care. 
As  well  le  yoked  by  despotism's  hand. 
As  dwell  at  large  in  Britain's  chartcr'd  land. 

B»  No.  Freedom  has  a  thousand  channs  to  show. 
That  slaves,  howe'er  contented,  never  know. 
The  mind  attains  beuciith  her  ha[)py  reign 
The  growth  that  nature  meant  she  should  attain. 
The  varied  fields  of  science,  ever  new. 
Opening  and  wider  opening  on  her  view. 
She  ventures  onward  with  a  prosjYerous  force, 
While  no  base  fear  impedes  her  in  her  course. 
Religion,  richest  favour  of  the  skies. 
Stands  most  reveal'd  before  the  freeman's  eyes  ; 
No  shades  of  superetition  blot  the  day. 
Liberty  chases  all  that  gloom  away  ; 
The  soul,  emancipated,  unoppress'd. 
Free  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  the  best. 
Learns  much,  and  to  a  thousand  listening  miiidi 
Communicates  with  joy  the  good  she  finds. 
Courage  in  arms,  and  ever  prompt  to  show 
H  is  manly  forehead  to  the  fiercest  foe  ; 
Glorious  in  war,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
His  spirits  rising  as  his  toils  increase. 
Guards  well  what  arts  aud  industry'  have  won, 
And  Freedom  claims  him  for  her  first-bom  son. 
Slaves  fight  for  what  were  better  cast  away. 
The  chain  that  binds  them,  and  a  tyrant's  sway; 
But  they  that  fight  for  freedom,  undertake 
The  noblest  cause  mankind  ran  have  at 
Religion,  virtue,  truth,  what  'er  we  call 
A  blessing,  freedom  is  the  pledge  of  alL 
Oh  liberty  !  the  prisoner's  pleasing  dream, 
The  poet's  muse,  his  passion  and  his  theme. 
Genius  is  thine,  and  thou  art  fancy's  nurst*. 
Lost  without  thee  the  ennobling  powers  of  verse  ; 
Heroic  song  from  thy  free  touch  acquires 
Its  clearest  tone,  the  rapture  it  inspires. 
Place  me  where  winter  bi*eathe8  his  keenest  air. 
And  I  will  sing  if  liberty  be  there  ; 
And  I  will  sing  at  liberty's  dear  feet. 
In  Afric's  torrid  clime  or  India's  fiercest  heat. 

A.  Sing  where  you  please ;  in  such  a  cause  I 
An  English  poet's  privilege  to  rant.  [grant 
But  is  not  freedom,  at  least  is  not  ours. 

Too  apt  to  play  the  wanton  with  her  powers. 
Grow  freakish,  aud  o'erleaping  every  mound. 
Spread  anarchy  and  terror  all  around  \ 

B.  Agreed.  But  would  you  sell  or  slxy  your 
For  bounding  and  curvetting  in  his  course ;  [horse 
Or  if,  when  ridden  with  a  careless  rein. 

He  break  away,  and  seek  the  distant  plain  ! 
No.     His  high  mettle,  under  good  control. 
Gives  him  Olympic  speed,  and  shoots  him  to  the 
Let  discipline  employ  her  wholesome  arts ;  [goal. 
Let  magistrates  alert  perform  their  parts, 
Not  skulk,  or  put  on  a  prudential  mask. 
As  if  their  duty  were  a  desperate  task  ; 
Let  active  laws  apply  the  needful  curb 
To  guard  the  peace  that  riot  would  disturb, 
And  liberty,  preserved  from  wild  excess, 
Shall  raise  no  feuds  for  armies  to  suppress. 
When  tumult  Utely  burst  his  prison  door. 
And  set  plebeian  thousands  in  a  roar. 
When  he  usurp'd  authority's  just  place. 
And  dared  to  look  his  master  in  the  f%ce. 
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When  the  rude  rabble's  watchword  was,  Destroy ! 
And  hlazing  London  seemM  a  second  Troy, 
Liberty  blushed,  and  hung  her  drooping  head, 
Beheld  their  progress  with  the  deepest  dread, 
BlushM  that  effects  like  these  she  should  produce, 
Woi^e  than  the  deeds  of  galley -slaves  broke  loose. 
She  loses  in  such  storms  her  very  name, 
And  fierce  licentiousness  should  bear  the  blame. 

Incomparable  gem  !  thy  worth  untold. 
Cheap,  though  blood-bought,  and   thrown  away 

when  sold ; 
May  no  foes  ravish  thee,  and  no  false  fi*iend 
Betray  thee,  while  professing  to  defend ; 
Prize  it  ye  ministers,  ye  mouarclis  spare. 
Ye  patriots  guard  it  with  a  miser's  care  ! 

A.  Patriots,  alas  !  the  few  that  have  been  found 
Where  most  they  flourish,  u]K)n  English  ground. 
The  country's  need  have  scantily  supplied ; 

And  the  last  left  the  scene  when  Chatham  died. 

B,  Not  so — the  virtue  still  adorns  our  age, 
Though  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 
In  him,  Demosthenes  was  heard  again. 
Liberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  stitiin  ; 
She  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe, 
Spoke  from  his  lips,  arrd  in  his  looks  gave  law. 
His  speech,  his  form,  his  action,  full  of  grace. 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face. 

He  stood,  as  some  inimitable  hand 

Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand. 

No  sycophant  or  slave  that  dared  oppose 

Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  rose. 

And  every  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke, 

Felt  himself  crush 'd  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 

Such  men  are  raised  to  sUition  and  command, 
VrTien  Providence  means  mercy  to  a  laud. 
He  speaks,  and  they  appear ;  to  him  they  owe 
Skill  to  direct,  and  strength  to  strike  the  blow. 
To  manage  with  address,  to  seize  with  power 
The  crisis  of  a  dark  decisive  hour. 
So  Gideon  eam'd  a  victory  not  his  own, 
Sabeerviency  his  praise,  and  that  alone. 

Poor  England  I  thou  art  a  devoted  deer. 
Beset  with  every  ill  but  that  of  fear. 
The  nations  huiit ;  all  mark  thee  for  a  prey. 
They  swarm  around  thee,  and  thou  stand'st  at  bay. 
Undaunted  still,  thoudi  wearied  and  perplex'd  ; 
Once  Chatliam  saved  thee,  but  who  saves  thee 

nextl 
Alas !  the  tide  of  pleasure  sweeps  along 
All  that  should  be  the  boast  of  British  song. 
Tis  not  the  wreath  that  once  adorn'd  thy  brow. 
The  prize  of  happier  times,  will  serve  thee  now. 
Car  ancestry,  a  gallant  Christian  race. 
Patterns  of  every  virtue,  every  grace, 
€k>nfess'd  a  God ;  they  loieel'd  before  they  fought, 
And  praised  him  in  the  victories  he  wrougiit. 
Now  from  the  dust  of  ancient  days  bring  forth 
Their  sober  zeal,  integrity,  and  worth ; 
Courage,  ungraced  by  these,  affronts  the  skies. 
Is  but  the  fire  without  the  sacrifice. 
The  stream  that  feeds  the  well-sjunng  of  the  heart 
Not  more  invigorates  life's  noblest  part, 
Than  virtue  quickens  with  a  warmth  divine 
The  powers  that  sin  has  brought  to  a  decline. 

A,  The  inestimable  estimate  of  Bix>wn, 
Rose  like  a  paper-kite,  and  charm'd  the  town  ; 
Bat  measures,  pUuin'd  and  executed  well, 
Shifted  the  wind  that  raised  it,  and  it  fell. 
He  trod  the  Tery  self-same  ground  you  tread. 
And  ridbory  xerated  ail  he  nid. 


B.  And  yet  his  judgment  was  not  fi-amed  amiss. 
Its  error,  if  it  err'd,  was  merely  this. 
He  thought  the  dying  hour  already  come, 
And  a  complete  recovery  struck  him  dumb. 

But  that  effeminacy,  folly,  lust. 
Enervate  and -enfeeble,  and  needs  must ; 
And  that  a  nation  e^iamefully  debased 
Will  be  despised  and  trampled  on  at  last. 
Unless  sweet  penitence  her  powera  renew. 
Is  truth,  if  history  itself  be  true. 
Thei*e  is  a  time,  and  justice  marks  the  date, 
For  long-forbearing  clemency  to  wait ; 
That  hour  elapsed,  the  incurable  i*evolt 
Is  punish'd,  and  down  comes  the  thunder-bolt. 
If  Mercy  then  put  by  the  threatening  blow, 
Must  she  perform  the  same  kind  office  now  9 
May  she  !  and  if  offended  Heaven  be  still 
Accessible,  and  i>i*ayer  prevail,  she  will. 
'Tis  not  h(»wev('r  insolence  and  noise. 
The  tempest  of  tumultuary  joys, 
Nor  is  it  yet  despondence  and  disnmy. 
Will  win  her  visits,  or  engage  her  stay  ; 
Prayer  only,  and  the  penitential  tear. 
Can  cull  her  smiling  down,  and  fix  her  hero. 

But  when  a  country  (one  that  I  could  name  i 
In  prostitution  sinks  the  sense  of  shame. 
When  infamous  venality,  gr(»wn  bold. 
Writes  ou  his  bosom  to  be  let  or  sold; 
When  perjury,  that  heaven-defying  vice. 
Sells  oathn  by  tale,  and  at  thr  lowest  price. 
Stamps  (lod's  own  name  upon  a  lie  just  made, 
To  turn  a  penny  in  the  way  of  trade  ; 
When  avarice  starves,  and  never  hides  his  face. 
Two  or  three  millions  of  the  human  race, 
And  not  a  tongue  en<iuires  how,  where,  or  when 
Though  conscience  will  have  twinges  now  and  llien. 
When  profanation  of  the  saci'ed  cause 
In  all  '\i»  parts,  times,  ministry,  and  laws. 
Bespeaks  a  land,  once  christiiui,  fallen  and  lost 
In  all  that  wars  against  that  title  most ; 
What  follows  next,  let  cities  of  great  name, 
And  r(>gions  long  since  desolate,  proclaim : 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  ancient  Rome, 
Speak  to  the  present  times  and  times  to  come. 
They  cry  ak»ud  in  every  careless  ear, 
"  Stop,  while  ye  may,  suspend  your  mad  career  ! 
0  learn  from  our  example  and  our  fate. 
Learn  wisdom  and  repcntiince  ere  too  late  !" 

Not  only  vice  disposes  and  prepares 
The  mind  that  slumbei-s  sweetly  in  her  snai'es, 
To  stoop  to  tyranny's  usurp'd  command. 
And  bend  her  polish'd  neck  beneath  his  hand, 
(A  dire  effect,  by  one  of  nature's  laws 
Unchangeably  connected  with  its  cause  ;) 
But  Providence  himself  will  int4.'rvene 
To  throw  his  <lark  displeasure  o'er  the  scene. 
All  are  his  instruments  ;  each  form  of  war. 
What  burns  at  home,  or  threatens  from  afar, 
Natuix*  in  arms,  her  elements  at  strife, 
The  storms  that  overset  the  joys  of  life, 
Are  but  his  rods  to  scourge  a  guilty  land. 
And  waste  it  at  the  bidding  of  his  hand. 
He  gives  the  word,  and  mutiny  soon  roars 
In  all  her  gates,  and  shskes  her  distant  sliores; 
The  standards  of  all  nations  are  unfurl'd, 
She  has  one  foe,  and  that  one  foe,  the  world* 
And  if  he  doom  that  people  with  a  frown. 
And  mark  them  with  the  seal  of  wrath,  press'd  down. 
Obduracy  takes  place ;  callous  and  tough. 
The  reprobated  race  grows  judgment-^rooC  \ 
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Earth  shakes  beneath  them^and  heaven  roars  above, 
But  uotliiug  scares  them  from  the  course  they  love; 
To  the  lascivious  pipe  and  wanton  song, 
That  charm  down  fear,  they  frolic  it  along, 
With  mad  rapidity  and  unconcern, 
Don^Ti  to  the  gulf  from  which  is  no  return. 
They  trust  in  navies,  and  their  navies  fail, 
God's  curse  can  cast  away  ten  thousand  sail ; 
They  trust  in  armies,  and  their  courage  dies ; 
In  wisdom,  wealth,  in  fortune,  and  in  lies; 
But  all  they  trust  in  withers,  as  it  must. 
When  He  commands,  in  whom  they  place  no  trust 
Vengeance  at  last  pours  down  upon  theu*  coast, 
A  long  despised,  but  now  victorious  host ; 
Tyranny  sends  the  chain  that  must  abridge 
The  noble  sweep  of  all  their  privilege. 
Gives  liberty  the  last,  the  moi-tal  shock, 
Slips  the  slave's  collar  on,  and  snaps  the  lock. 

A.  Such  lofty  strains  embellish  what  you  teach. 
Mean  you  to  prophesy,  or  but  to  preach  ? 

B.  I  know  the  mind  that  feels  indeed  the  fire 
The  muse  imparts,  and  can  command  the  lyre. 
Acts  with  a  force,  and  kindles  with  a  zeal, 
Wliate'er  the  theme,  that  others  never  feel. 

If  human  woes  her  soft  attention  claim, 

A  tender  sympathy  pervades  tlie  frame, 

She  pours  a  sensibility  divine 

Along  the  nerve  of  every  feeling  line. 

But  if  a  deed  not  tamely  to  be  borne. 

Fire  indignation  and  a  sense  of  scorn, 

The  strings  are  swept  with  such  a  power,  so  loud. 

The  storm  of  music  shakes  the  astonish'd  crowd. 

So  when  remote  futurity  is  brought 

Before  the  keen  enquiry  of  her  thought, 

A  terrible  sagacity  informs 

The  poet's  heart,  he  looks  to  distant  storms. 

He  heara  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  lowers. 

And  arm'dwith  strength  surpassing  human  powers, 

Seizes  events  as  yet  nnknown  to  man. 

And  darts  his  s<jul  into  the  dawning  plan. 

Hence,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  the  gi*aceful  name 

Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same ; 

Hence  British  poets  too  the  priesthood  shared. 

And  ever}'  hallow'd  druid  was  a  bard. 

But  no  prophetic  fires  to  me  belong, 

I  play  with  syllables,  and  sport  in  song. 

A,  At  Westminster,  whei-e  little  poets  strive 
To  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  five. 

Where  discipline  helps  opening  buds  of  sense. 
And  makes  his  pupils  proud  with  silver  pence. 
I  was  a  poet  too  ;— but  modem  taste 
Is  so  refined  and  delicate  and  chaste. 
That  verse,  whatever  fire  the  fancy  warms. 
Without  a  creamy  smoothness  has  no  charms. 
Thus,  all  success  depending  on  an  ear. 
And  thinking  I  might  pui*chase  it  too  dear, 
If  sentiment  were  sacrificed  to  sound, 
And  truth  cut  shoi*t  to  make  a  period  round, 
I  judged  a  man  of  sense  could  scai*ce  do  worse 
Than  caper  in  the  morris-dance  of  verse. 

B,  Thus  reputation  is  a  spur  to  wit, 

And  some  wits  flag  through  fear  of  losing  it. 
Give  me  the  line  that  ploughs  its  stately  course 
Like  a  proud  swan,  conquering  the  stream  by  foroe ; 
That  like  some  cottiige  beauty  strikes  the  heart, 
Quite  unindebted  to  the  tricks  of  art. 
When  labour  and  when  dulness,  club  in  hand, 
Like  the  two  figures  at  St.  Dunstan's  stand. 
Beating  alternately,  in  measured  time. 
The  clock-work  tintinnabulum  of  rhyme. 


Exact  and  regular  the  sounds  will  be. 

But  such  mere  quarter-strokes  are  not  for  me. 

From  him  who  roars  a  poem  lank  and  long, 
To  him  who  strains  his  all  into  a  song. 
Perhaps  some  bonny  Caledonian  air. 
All  birks  and  braes,  though  he  was  nerer  there  ; 
Or  Iiaving  whelp'd  a  prologue  with  great  pains. 
Feels  himself  spent,  and  fumbles  for  his  braina  ; 
A  prologue  interdash'd  with  many  a  stroke. 
An  art  contrived  to  advertise  a  joke. 
So  that  the  jest  is  clearly  to  be  seen. 
Not  in  the  words — but  in  the  gap  between  ; 
Manner  is  all  in  all,  whate'er  is  writ, 
The  substitute  for  genius,  sense,  and  wit. 

To  dally  much  with  subjects  mean  and  l<»Wy 
Proves  that  the  mind  is  weak,  or  makes  it  so. 
Neglected  talents  rust  into  decay. 
And  every  effort  ends  in  push-pin  play. 
The  man  that  means  success,  should  soar  above 
A  soldiers  feather,  or  a  lady's  glove, 
Else  summoning  the  Muse  to  such  a  theme^ 
The  fruit  of  all  her  labour  is  whipt-cream. 
As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft,  and  then — 
Stoop'd  from  his  highest  pitch  to  pounoe  a  wren. 
As  if  the  poet  purposing  to  wed. 
Should  carve  himself  a  wife  in  gingerbread. 

Ages  elapsed  ero  Homer's  lamp  appear'd. 
And  ages  ero  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard  ; 
To  can*y  nature  lengths  unknown  beforo. 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  ask'd  ages  more. 
Thus  genius  rose  and  set  at  order'd  times. 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  climes. 
Ennobling  every  region  that  he  chose. 
He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose. 
And,  tedious  years  of  Gothic  darkness  past, 
Emerged  all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  last. 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main. 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 

A,  Is  genius  only  found  in  epic  lays  I 
Prove  this,  and  forfeit  all  protence  to  praise. 
Make  theu*  heroic  powers  your  own  at  once, 
Or  candidly  confess  yourself  a  dunce. 

B,  These  were  the  chief ;  each  interval  of  ni^ 
Was  graced  with  many  an  undulating  light ; 

In  less  illustrious  bards  his  beauty  shone 
A  meteor  or  a  star ;  in  these,  the  sun. 

The  nightingale  may  claim  the  topmost  bough. 
While  the  poor  grasshopper  must  chirp  below. 
Like  him  imnoticed,  I,  and  such  as  I, 
Sproad  little  wings,  and  rather  skip  than  fly  ; 
Perch'd  on  tlie  meagro  produce  of  the  huid. 
An  ell  or  two  of  prospect  we  command. 
But  never  peep  beyond  the  thorny  bound. 
Or  oaken  fence,  that  hems  the  paddock  roimd. 

In  Eden,  ere  yet  innpcence  of  heart 
Had  faded,  poetry  was  not  an  art ; 
Language  above  all  teaching,  or  if  taught. 
Only  by  gratitude  and  glowing  thought. 
Elegant  as  simplicity,  and  warm 
As  ecstacy,  unmanacled  by  form. 
Not  prompted,  as  in  our  degenerate  days, 
By  low  ambition  and  tlie  thirst  of  praise. 
Was  natural  as  is  the  flowing  stream, 
And  yet  magnificent,  a  God  the  theme. 
That  theme  on  earth  exhausted,  though  abovo 
'Tis  found  as  everlasting  as  his  love, 
Man  lavish'd  all  his  thoughts  on  human  things, 
The  feats  of  heroes  and  the  wrath  of  kings. 
But  still  while  virtue  kindled  his  delight, 
The  song  was  moral,  and  so  far  was  right. 
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Twas  thus  till  luxury  seduced  the  mind 

To  jo\'8  less  innocent,  as  less  refined, 

Then  genius  danced  a  bacchanal,  he  crown'd 

The  brimmuig  goblet,  seized  the  thyrcus,  bound 

His  brows  with  ivy,  rush'd  into  the  field 

Of  wild  imagination,  and  there  reel'd 

The  victim  of  his  own  lascivious  fires. 

And  dizzy  with  delight,  profaned  the  sacred  wires. 

Anacreon,  Horace,  play'd  in  Greece  and  Rome 
This  Bedlam  part ;  and,  others  nearer  home. 
When  Cromwell  fought  for  power,  and  while  he 

reign'd 
The  proud  protector  of  the  power  he  gain'd 
Religion  harsh,  intolerant,  austere,  , 

Parent  of  manners  like  herself  severe, 
Drew  a  rough  copy  of  the  OnMstian  face 
Without  the  smile,  the  sweetness,  or  the  grace ; 
The  dark  and  sullen  humour  of  the  time 
Judged  every  effort  of  the  Muse  a  crime  ; 
Verse  in  the  finest  mould  of  fancy  cast, 
Was  lumber  in  an  age  so  void  of  taste  : 
But  when  the  second  Charles  assumed  the  svt-ay. 
And  arts  revived  beneath  a  softer  day. 
Then  like  a  bow  long  forced  into  a  curve, 
The  miud,  released  from  too  constrained  a  nerve. 
Flew  to  its  first  position  with  a  spring 
That  made  the  vaulted  rook  of  pleasure  ring. 
His  court,  the  dissolute  and  hateful  school 
Of  wantonncsa,  where  vice  was  taught  by  rule, 
Swami'd  with  a  scribbling  herd  as  deep  inlaid 
With  brutal  lust  as  ever  Circe  made. 
From  these  a  long  succession,  in  the  rage 
Of  rank  obscenhy  debaueird  their  age. 
Nor  ceased,  till  ever  anxious  to  redress 
The  abuses  of  her  sacred  cliarge,  the  press, 
The  Muse  instructed  a  well  nurtured  train 
Of  abler  votaries  to  cleanse  the  stain. 
And  claim  the  palm  for  purity  of  song. 
That  lewdness  liad  usurpM  and  worn  so  long. 
Then  decent  pleasantry  and  sterling  sense 
That  neither  gave  nor  would  endure  offence, 
Whipp'd  out  of  sight,  with  satii-e  just  and  keen, 
The  puppy  pack  that  had  defiled  the  scene. 

In  front  of  these  came  Addison.     In  him 
Humour  in  holiday  and  sightly  trim, 
Sublimity  and  Attic  taste  combined. 
To  polish,  furnish,  and  delight  the  mind. 
Then  Pope,  as  liarmony  itself  exact, 
lu  verse  well  disciplined,  complete,  compact. 
Gave  virtue  and  morality  a  grace 
That,  quite  eclipsing  pleasure's  painted  face. 
Levied  a  tax  of  wonder  and  applause, 
Even  on  the  fools  that  trampled  on  their  laws. 
But  he  fbis  musical  finesse  was  such. 
So  nice  nis  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 
Made  poetry*  a  mere  mechanic  art, 
And  every  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart. 
Nature  imparting  her  satiric  gift. 
Her  serious  mirth,  to  Arbuthnot  and  Swift, 
With  droll  sobriety  they  raised  a  smile 
At  folly's  cost,  themselves  unmoved  the  while. 
Thmt  constellation  set,  the  world  in  vain 
Huiit  hope  to  look  upon  their  like  again. 

A.  Are  we  then  left — B.  Not  wholly  in  the 
dark: 
Wit  now  and  then,  struck  smartly,  shows  a  sparky 
Sufficient  to  redeem  the  modei*n  race 
From  total  night  and  absolute  disgrace. 
While  servile  trick  and  imitative  knack 
Confine  the  million  in  the  beaten  track. 


Perhaps  some  courser. who  disdains  the  road, 
Snuffs  up  the  wind  and  flings  himself  abroad. 

Contemporaries  all  surpass'd,  see  one, 
Short  his  career,  indeed,  but  ably  run. 
Churchill,  himself  unconscious  of  his  powers, 
In  penury  consumed  his  idle  hours. 
And  like  a  scatter'd  seed  at  random  sown. 
Was  left  to  spring  by  vigour  of  his  own. 
Lifted  at  length,  by  dignity  of  thought 
And  dint  of  genius,  to  an  affluent  lot. 
He  laid  his  head  in  luxury's  soft  lap, 
And  took  too  often  there  his  easy  nap. 
If  brighter  beams  than  all  he  threw  not  forth, 
'Twas  negligence  in  him,  not  want  of  worth. 
Surly  and  slovenly  and  bold  and  coarse. 
Too  proud  for  art,  and  trusting  in  mere  force. 
Spendthrift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit. 
Always  at  speed,  and  never  drawing  bit. 
He  struck  the  lyre  in  such  a  careless  mood. 
And  so  dlsdain'd  the  rules  he  understood, 
Th?  laurel  seem'd  to  wait  on  his  command. 
He  snatch'd  it  rudely  from  the  Muse's  hand. 
j       Nature,  exerting  an  unwearied  power, 
j  Forms,  opens,  and  gives  scent  to  every  flower. 

Spreads  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  field,  and  leads 
I  The  dancing  Naiads  through  the  dewy  meads. 
She  fills  profuse  ten  thousand  little  throats 
With  music,  modulating  all  their  notes, 
And  charms  the  woodland  scencsand  wilds unknovru, 
With  artless  airs  and  concerts  of  her  own  ; 
But  seldom  (as  if  feariul  of  expense) 
Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  ju»t  pretence. 
Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought. 
Harmony,  strength,  words  exquisitely  sought. 
Fancy  that  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky. 
Brings  colours  dipt  in  heaven  that  never  die, 
A  soul  exalted  above  earth,  a  mind 
Skill'd  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind, — 
And  as  the  sun,  in  rising  beauty  dress'd, 
Looks  to  the  westward  from  the  dappled  cast, 
And  nutrks,  whatever  clouds  may  interpose. 
Ere  yet  his  race  begins,  its  glorious  close. 
An  eye  like  his  to  catch  the  distant  goal, 
Or  ere  the  wheels  of  vei-se  begin  to  roll. 
Like  his  to  shed  illuminating  rays 
On  every  scene  and  subject  it  sm'veys, — 
Thus  graced  the  man  asserts  a  poet's  name, 
And  the  world  cheerfully  admits  the  claim. 

?ity  !  Religion  has  so  seldom  found 
A  skilful  guide  into  poetic  ground  ! 
The  flowers  would  spring  where'er  she  deign'd  to 
And  every  muse  attend  her  in  her  way.       [stray. 
Virtue  indeed  meets  many  a  rhyming  friend. 
And  many  a  compliment  politely  penn'd. 
But  unattired  ui  that  becoming  vest 
lleligion  weaves  for  her,  and  half  undress'd. 
Stands  in  the  desert  shivering  and  forlorn, 
A  winti*v  figure,  like  a  wither'd  thorn. 
The  shelves  are  full,  all  other  themes  are  sped  ; 
Hackney'd  and  worn  to  the  last  flimsy  thread, 
Satire  has  long  since  done  his  best,  and  curst 
And  loathsome  ribaldry  has  done  his  worst ; 
Fancy  has  sported  all  her  powers  away 
In  tales,  in  trifles,  and  in  children's  play. 
And  'tis  the  sad  complaint,  aud  almost  true, 
Wliate'er  we  write,  we  bring  forth  nothing  new. 
'Twere  new  mdeed,  to  see  a  bard  all  fire, 
Touch'd  with  a  coal  from  heaven,  assume  the  lyre, 
And  tell  the  world,  still  kindling  as  he  sung, 
With  more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue, 
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That  He  who  died  below,  and  reigns  above 
Inspires  tlic  song,  and  that  his  name  is  Love. 

For,  after  all,  if  merely  to  beguile 
By  flowing  numbers  and  a  flowery  style 
The  toedium  that  the  lazy  rich  endure, 
Which  now  and  then  sweet  poetry  may  cure, 
Or  if  to  see  the  name  of  idol  self 
Stamp'd  on  the  well-bound  quarto,  grace  the  shelf. 
To  float  a  bubble  on  the  breath  of  fame. 
Prompt  his  endeavour  and  engage  his  aim, 
Debased  to  servile  pur|)08es  of  pride, 
HoAv  are  the  i)owei's  of  genius  misapplied  ! 
The  gift  whose  office  is  the  giver's  praise. 
To  trace  him  in  his  word,  his  works,  his  ways. 
Then  spread  the  rich  discovery,  and  invite 
Mankind  to  sliare  in  the  divine  delight. 
Distorted  fi-om  its  use  and  just  design, 
To  make  the  pitiful  possessor  shine, 
To  purchase  at  the  fool-frequented  fair 
Of  vanity,  a  wreath  for  self  to  wear, 
Is  profanation  of  the  basest  kind, 
Proof  of  a  trifling  and  a  worthless  mind. 

A.  Hail  Sternhold  then,  and  Hoi)kins  hail !  B, 
If  flattery,  folly,  lust  employ  the  pen,         [Amen. 
If  acrimonv,  sUnder  and  abuse, 
Give  it  a  cfiarge  to  blacken  and  traduce  ; 
I  Though  Butler's  wit.  Pope's  numbers.  Prior's  ease, 
j  With  all  that  fancy  can  invent  to  please, 
I  Adorn  the  polish 'd  periods  as  they  fall. 
One  madrigal  of  theirs  is  worth  them  all. 

A.  'Twould  thin  the  ranks  of  the  poetic  tribe. 
To  dash  the  pen  through  all  that  you  proscribv. 

B,  No  matter  ; — we  could  shift  when  they  were 
Ana  should,  no  doubt,  if  they  were  all  forgot,  [not; 
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Si  quid  loquar  audiendum.—UoH.  lib.  iv.  od.  3. 

Sing,  Muse,  (if  such  a  theme,  so  dark,  so  long. 
May  find  a  Muse  to  grace  it  with  a  song^ 
By  what  unseen  and  unsuspected  arts 
The  seq>ent  Error  twines  round  human  hearts  ; 
Tell  where  she  lurks,  beneath  what  flowery  shades 
That  not  a  glunpse  of  genuine  light  pervades. 
The  poisonous,  black,  insinuating  worm 
Successfully  conceals  her  loathsome  form. 
Take,  if  ye  can,  ye  careless  and  supine  ! 
Counsel  and  caution  from  a  voice  like  minb  ; 
Truths  that  the  theorist  could  never  reach. 
And  obser\'ation  taught  me,  I  would  teach. 

Not  all  whose  eloquence  tlie  fancy  fills, 
Musical  as  tlie  chime  of  tinkling  rills. 
Weak  to  perform,  though  mighty  to  pretend. 
Can  trace  her  mazy  windings  to  their  end, 
Discern  the  fraud  beneath  the  specious  lure. 
Prevent  the  danger,  or  prescribe  the  cure. 
The  clear  harangue,  and  cold  as  it  is  clear. 
Kalis  soporific  on  the  listless  ear  ; 
Like  quicksilver,  the  rhetoric  they  display 
Shines  as  it  runs,  but,  grasp'd  at,  slips  away. 

Placed  for  his  trial  on  this  bustling  stage. 
From  thoughtless  youth  to  ruminating  age. 
Free  in  his  will  to  choose  or  to  refuse, 
Man  may  improve  the  crisis,  or  abuse. 
Else,  on  tJie  fiitalist's  unright^'ous  plan. 
Say,  to  what  bar  amenable  were  man  I 


With  nought  in  charge,  he  could  betray  no  trusty 
And  if  he  fell,  would  fall  because  he  must ; 
If  love  reward  him,  or  if  vengeance  stiike, 
His  recompense  in  both,  unjust  alike. 
Divine  authority  within  his  breast 
Brings,  every  thought,  word,  action,  to  the  test. 
Warns  him  or  prompts,  approves  him  or  restraijifly 
As  reason,  or  as  passion,  takes  the  reins. 
Heaven  from  above,  and  Conscience  from  within. 
Cry  in  his  startled  ear,  "  Abstain  from  sin  !  ** 
The  world  around  solicits  his  desire. 
And  kindles  in  his  soul  a  treacherous  fire ; 
While,  all  his  purposes  and  steps  to  guard. 
Peace  follows  virtue  as  its  sure  reward. 
And  pleasure  brings  as  surely  in  her  train. 
Remorse  and  sorrow  and  vindictive  pain. 

Man,  thus  endued  with  an  elective  voice. 
Must  be  supplied  with  objects  of  his  choice. 
Where'er  he  turns,  enjoyment  and  delight. 
Or  pivsent  or  in  prospect,  meet  his  sight ; 
These  o]>en  on  the  spot  their  honey'd  store. 
Those  call  him  loudly  to  pursuit  of  more. 
His  unexhausted  mine,  the  sordid  vice 
Avarice  shows,  and  virtue  is  the  price. 
Here,  various  motives  his  ambition  raise, 
Power,  pomp,  and  splendout,  and  tlie  thirst  of 

praise; 
There  beauty  woos  him  with  expanded  arms ; 
Even  Bacchanalian  madness  has  its  charms. 

Nor  these  alone,  whose  pleasures  less  refinea 
Might  well  alarm  the  most  unguarded  mind. 
Seek  to  supplant  his  inexperienced  youth, 
Or  lead  hhn  devious  from  the  path  of  truth , 
Hourly  allurements  on  his  passions  pre». 
Safe  in  themselves,  but  dangerous  in  the  excess. 

Hark !  how  it  floats  upon  the  dewy  air ; — 
0  what  a  dying,  dying  close  was  there ! 
'Tis  harmony  fn)m  yon  8equefiter*d  bower. 
Sweet  harmony  that  soothes  the  midnight  hour  ; 
Long  ere  the  charioteer  of  day  had  run 
His  morning  course,  the  enchantment  was  b^uD. 
And  he  shall  gild  yon  mountain's  height  again 
Ere  yet  the  pleasing  toil  becomes  a  pain. 

If?  this  the  rugged  path,  the  steep  ascent 
Tluit  Vii-tue  points  to !  Can  a  life  thus  spent 
Lead  to  the  blijas  she  promises  the  wise. 
Detach  the  soul  from  earth,  and  speed  her  to  th« 
Ye  devotees  to  your  adored  employ,  [skie** 

Enthusiasts,  drunk  with  an  unreal  joy. 
Love  makes  the  music  of  the  blest  above. 
Heaven's  hamiony  is  universal  love ; 
And  earthly  sounds,  though  sweet  and  well  com- 
And  lenient  as  soft  opiates  to  the  mind,       [billed 
Leave  vice  and  folly  unsubdued  behind. 

Grey  dawn  appeal's,  the  sportsman  and  hb  tnui 
Speckle  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain ; 
Tis  he,  the  Nimrod  of  the  neighbouring  lurs. 
Save  that  his  scent  is  less  acute  than  theirs, 
For  persevering  chase  and  headlong  leaps, 
True  beagle  as  the  staunchcst  hound  he  keeps. 
Charged  with  the  folly  of  liis  life's  mad  scene. 
He  takes  otfence,  and  wonders  what  you  mean; 
The  joy,  the  danger  and  the  toil  o'erpays ; 
'Tis  exerelso,  and  health,  and  length  of  days. 
Again  impetuous  to  the  field  he  flies. 
Leaps  every  fence  but  one,  there  falls  and  dies ; 
Like  a  slain  deer,  the  tumbril  brings  him  homoi 
Unmiss'd  but  by  his  dogs  and  by  his  groom. 

Ye  clergy,  while  your  orbit  is  your  place. 
Lights  of  the  world,  and  stars  of  human  race. 
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But  if  eccentric  ye  forsake  your  sphere, 
Prodigious,  ominous,  and  viewed  with  fear. 
The  comet's  baneful  influence  is  a  di'eam, 
Yours  real,  and  pernicious  in  the  extreme. 
What  then, — are  appetites  and  lusts  laid  down. 
With  the  same  case  the  man  puts  on  his  gown! 
Will  avarice  and  concupiscence  give  place, 
Charm'd  by  the  sounds,  your  reverence,  or  your 

grace! 
No.     But  his  own  engagement  binds  nim  fast ; 
Or  if  it  does  not,  brands  him  to  tlie  hist 
What  atheists  call  him,  a  designing  knave, 
A  mere  church  juggler,  hypocrite,  and  slave. 
Oh  laugh,  or  mourn  with  me,  the  rueful  jest, 
A  cassock'd  huntsman,  and  a  fiddling  priest ; 
He  from  Italian  songsters  takes  liLs  cue. 
Set  Paul  to  music,  he  shall  quote  him  too. 
He  takes  the  field :  the  master  of  the  pack 
Cries,  Well  done,  saint ! — and  claps  him  on  the 
Is  this  the  {lath  of  sanctity  1  Is  this  [back. 

To  stand  a  way-mark  in  the  road*  to  bliss  ? 
Himself  a  wanderer  from  the  narrow  way, 
His  silly  sheep,  what  wonder  if  they  stray  I 
Go,  cast  your  orders  at  your  bishop's  feet, 
Send  your  dishonour'd  gown  to  Monmouth  Street, 
The  sacred  function,  in  your  hands  is  made, 
Sad  sacrilege !  no  function,  but  a  trade* 

OcciduuB  is  a  pastor  of  renown ;  [down, 

When  he  has  pray'd  and  preach 'd  the  sabbath 
With  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
Quavering  and  semiquavering  care  away. 
The  full  concerto  swells  upon  your  ear ; 
All  elbows  shake.    Look  in,  and  you  would  swear 
The  Babylonian  tyrant  with  a  nod 
Had  summon'd  them  to  serve  his  golden  god. 
So  well  that  thought  the  employment  seems  to  suit, 
Psaltery  and  sackbut,  dulcimer  and  flute. 
Oh  fie !  *Tis  evangelical  and  pure ; 
Observe  each  face,  how  sober  and  demure ! 
Ecstacy  sets  her  stamp  on  every  mien. 
Chins  fallen,  and  not  an  eye-ball  to  be  seen. 
Still  I  insist,  though  music  heretofore 
Has  charm'd  me  much,  not  even  Occiduus  more. 
Love,  joy,  and  peace  make  harmony  more  meet 
For  sabbath  evenitvgs,  and  ])erhaps  as  sweet. 

Will  not  the  sickliest  sheep  of  every  flock 
Resort  to  this  example  as  a  rock, 
Th«re  stand  and  justify  the  foul  abuse 
Of  sabbath  hours,  with  plausible  excuse  ? 
If  a^Mstolic  gravity  be  free 
To  play  the  fool  on  Sundays,  why  not  we  1 
If  he  Uie  tinkling  harpsichord  regaixls 
As  inoffensive,  what  offence  in  canls  ? 
Strike  up  the  fiddles !  let  us  all  be  gay ! 
Laymen  have  leave  to  dance,  if  parsons  play. 

O  Italy  1  thy  sabbaths  will  be  soon 
Our  sabbaths,  closed  with  mummery  and  buffoon. 
Preaching  and  pranks  will  share  the  motley  scene. 
Ours  parceFd  out,  as  thine  have  ever  been, 
God's  worship  and  the  mountebank  between. 
What  says  the  prophet !  Let  that  day  be  blest 
With  holiness  and  consecrated  rest. 
Pastime  and  business  both  it  should  exclude, 
And  bar  the  door  the  moment  they  intrude ; 
Nobly  distinguished  above  all  the  six, 
By  deeds  in  which  the  world  must  never  mix. 
Hear  him  again.    He  calls  it  a  delight, 
A  day  of  luxuiy,  observed  aright,  [guest, 

When  the  glad  sonl  is  made  heaven's  welcome 
Sits  banqueting,  and  God  provides  the  feaet. 


But  triflers  are  engaged  and  cannot  come ; 
Their  answer  to  the  call  is — A'ot  at  home. 

Oh  the  dear  pleasures  of  the  velvet  plain ! 
The  painted  tablets,  dealt  and  dealt  again. 
Cards  with  what  rapture,  and  the  polish'd  die, 
The  yawning  chasm  of  indolence  supply ! 
Then  to  the  dance,  and  make  the  sober  moon 
Witness  of  joys  that  shun  tliQ  sight  of  noon. 
Blame,  cynic,  if  you  can,  quadrille  or  ball. 
The  snug  close  party,  or  the  splendid  hali 
Where  night,  down-stooping  from  her  ebon  throng 
Views  constellations  brighter  than  her  o^n : 
'Tis  innocent  and  harmless,  and  refined, 
The  balm  of  care,  elysium  of  the  mind. 
Innocent ! — Oh,  if  venerable  time 
Slain  at  the  foot  of  pleasure  be  no  crime, 
Then  with  his  silver  beard  and  magic  wand, 
Let  Coiuus  rise  archbishop  of  the  land ; 
Let  him  your  rubnc  and  your  feasts  prescribe, 
Gi'and  metropolitan  of  all  the  tribe. 

Of  manners  rough,  and  coarse  athletic  cast, 
The  rank  debauch  suits  Clodlo's  filthy  tasto. 
Ruflllus,  exquisitely  fonn'd  by  rule, 
Not  of  tlie  moral  but  the  dancing  school. 
Wonders  at  Clodio's  follies,  in  a  tone 
As  tragical,  as  others  at  his  own. 
He  cannot  drink*five  bottles,  bilk  the  scorsi, 
Then  kill  a  constable,  and  drink  five  more ; 
But  he  can  draw  a  pattern,  make  a  tart, 
And  has  the  Ladies'  Etiquette  by  heart. 
Go,  fool !  and  arm  in  arm  with  Clodio  plead 
Your  cause  before  a  bar  you  little  dread ; 
But  know,  the  hiw  that  bids  the  drunkard  die 
Is  far  too  just  to  puss  the  trifler  by. 
Both  baby -featured  and  of  infant  size, 
View'd  from  a  distance,  and  with  heedless  eyes^ 
Folly  and  innocence  are  so  alike. 
The  difference,  though  essential,  fails  to  strike : 
Yet  folly  ever  has  a  vacant  stare, 
A  simpering  countenance,  and  a  trifling  sir ; 
But  innocence,  sedate,  serene,  erect. 
Delights  us,  by  engaging  our  respect 

Man,  Nature's  guest  by  invitation  sweet, 
Receives  from  her  both  apj)etite  and  treat ; 
But  if'he  play  the  gluttJ)n  and  exceed. 
His  benefactress  blushes  at  the  deed. 
For  nature,  nice,  as  liberal  to  dispense. 
Made  nothing  but  a  brute  tlie  slave  of  sense. 
Daniel  ate  pulse  by  choice, — example  rare ! 
Heaven  bless'd  the  youth,  and  nuide  him  fresh  and 
Gorgonius  sits  abdominous  and  wan,  [fair 

Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan ; 
Ho  snuffs  far  off*  the  anticipated  joy. 
Turtle  and  venison  all  his  thoughts  employ, 
Prepares  for  meals  as  jockeys  take  a  sweat. 
Oh  nauseous !  an  emetic  for  a  whet, — 
Will  Providence  o'erlook  the  wasted  good ! 
Temperance  were  no  virtue  if  he  could. 

That  pleasures,  therefore,  or  what  such  we  call; 
Are  hurtful,  is  a  truth  confess'd  by  all. 
And  some  that  seem  to  thi-eatcn  virtue  lefl% 
Still  hurtful,  in  the  abuse,  of  by  the  excesB. 

Is  man  then  only  for  his  torment  placed. 
The  centre  of  delights  he  may  not  taste! 
Like  fiibled  Tantalus  condemn'd  to  hear 
The  precious  stream  still  purling  in  his  ear. 
Lip-deep  in  what  he  longs  for,  and  yet  curst 
With  prohibition  and  perpetual  thirsCi 
No,  wrangler, — destitute  of  shame  and  senno! 
The  precept  tl^t  enjoins  him  abstinence^  | 
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Forbids  him  none  but  the  licentious  joy, 
Whose  fruit,  though  fair,  tempts  only  to  destroy. 
Remorse,  the  fatal  egg  by  pleasure  laid 
In  every  bosom  where  her  nest  is  made, 
Hatched  by  the  beams  of  truth,  denies  him  rest, 
And  proves  a  raging  scorpion  in  his  breast. 
No  pleasure  1     Are  domestic  comforts  dead ! 
Are  all  the  nameless  sweets  of  friendship  fled ! 
Has  time  worn  out,  or  fashion  put  to  shame 
Good  sense,  good  health,  good   conscience,  and 
good  fame  t 
r  All  these  belong  to  virtue,  and  all  prove 
rhat  virtue  has  a  title  to  your  love. 
Have  you  no  touch  of  pity,  that  the  poor 
Stand  starved  at  your  inhospitable  door  1 
Or  if  yourself,  too  scantily  supplied, 
Need  help,  let  honest  industry  provide. 
Earn,  if  you  want :  if  you  abound,  impart ; 
These  both  are  pleasures  to  the  feeling  heart. 
No  pleasure !    Has  some  sickly  Eastern  waste 
Sent  us  a  wind  to  parch  us  at  a  blast  I 
Can  British  paradise  no  scenes  afford 
To  please  her  sated  and  indifferent  lord  ? 
Are  sweet  philosophy's  enjoyments  run 
Quite  to  the  leest     And  has  religion  nonel 
Brutes  capable,  should  tell  you  'tis  a  lie, 
And  judge  you  from  the  kennel  and  the  sty. 
Delights  like  these,  ye  sensual  and  profane. 
Ye  are  bid,  begg'd,  besought  to  entertain ; 
Call'd  to  these  crystal  streams,  do  ye  turn  off 
Obscene,  to  swill  and  swallow  at  a  trough  1 
Envy  the  beast  then,  on  whom  heaven  bestows 
Your  pleasures,  with  no  curses  in  the  close  I 

Pleasure,  admitted  in  undue  degree, 
Enslaves  the  will,  nor  leaves  the  judgment  free. 
'Tis  not  alone  the  grape's  enticing  juice 
Unnerves  the  monX  powers,  and  mars  their  use; 
Ambition,  avarice,  and  the  lust  of  fame. 
And  A\oman,  lovely  woman,  does  the  same. 
The  heart,  surronder'd  to  the  ruling  power 
Of  some  ungoveni'd  passion  every  hour. 
Finds,  by  degrees,  the  truths  that  once  bore  sway^ 
And  all  their  deep  impression  wear  away. 
So  coin  grows  smooth,  in  traffic  current  pass'd. 
Till  Cfcsar's  image  is  effaced  at  last. 

The  breach,  though  small  at  first,  »oon  opening 
wide. 
In  rushes  folly  with  a  full-moon  tide: 
Then  welcome  eiTors,  of  whatever  size, 
To  justify  it  by  a  thousand  Ues. 
As  creeping  ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone. 
And  hides  the  ruin  that  it  feeds  upon. 
So  sophistr}'  cleaves  close  to  and  protects 
Sin's  rotten  trunk,  concealmg  its  defects. 
Mortals  whose  pleasures  are  their  only  care,    . 
First  wish  to  be  imposed  on,  and  then  are  ; 
And  lest  the  fulsome  artifice  should  fail. 
Themselves  will  hide  its  coarseness  with  a  veil. 
Not  more  industrious  are  the  just  and  true 
To  give  to  virtue  what  is  virtue's  due, 
The  praise  of  wisdom,  comeliness,  and  worth. 
And  call  her  charms  to  public  notice  forth. 
Than  vice's  mean  and  disingenuous  race 
To  hide  the  shocking  foatui't»  of  her  face : 
Her  form  with  dress  and  lotion  they  repair, 
Then  kiss  their  idol,  and  pronounce  her  fair. 

The  sacred  implement  I  now  employ 
Might  prove  a  mischief,  or  at  best  a  toy, 
A  ti*ifle  if  it  move  but  to  amuse. 
But  if  to  wrong  the  judgment  and  abuse. 


Worse  than  a  poniard  in  the  basest  hand. 
It  stabs  at  once  the  morals  of  a  land. 

Ye  writers  of  what  none  with  safety  read% 
Footing  it  in  the  dance  that  fancy  leads. 
Ye  novelists,  who  mar  what  ye  would  mend. 
Sniveling  and  driveling  folly  without  end. 
Whose  corresponding  misses  fill  the  ream 
With  sentimental  frippery  and  dream. 
Caught  in  a  delicate  soft  silken  net 
By  some  lewd  earl  or  rake-hell  baronet ; 
Ye  pimps,  who,  under  virtue's  fair  pretence^ 
Steal  to  the  closet  of  young  innocence. 
And  teach  her,  inexperienced  yet  and  green. 
To  scribble  as  you  scribble  at  fifteen  ; 
Who  kindling  a  combustion  of  desire. 
With  some  cold  moral  think  to  quench  the  fire, 
!  Though  all  your  engineering  proves  in  vam, 
j  The  dribbling  sti^eam  ne'er  puts  it  out  again  ; 
I  Oh  that  a  verse  had  power,  and  could  command 
I  Far,  far  away  these  flesh-flies  of  the  land  I 


And  suck,  and  leave  a  craving  maj^ot  there. 
Howe'er  disguised  the  inflammatory  tale. 
And  cover'd  with  a  fine-spun  specious  veil, 
Such  writers  and  such  readers  owe  the  gust 
And  relish  of  their  pleasure  all  to  lust. 

But  the  muse,  eagle-pinion'd,  has  in  view 
A  quaiTy  more  important  still  than  you  ; 
Down,  down  the  wind  she  swims  and  sails  awajr. 
Now  stoops  upon  it,  and  now  grasps  the  prey. 

Petronius  I  all  the  muses  weep  for  thee. 
But  every  tear  shall  scald  thy  memory. 
The  graces  too,  while  virtue  at  their  shrine 
Lay  bleeding  under  that  soft  hand  of  thine. 
Felt  each  a  mortal  stab  in  her  own  breast, 
Abhorr'd  the  sacrifice,  and  cursed  the  priest: 
Thou  polish'd  and  high-finish'd  foe  to  truth, 
Gi*ey-beard  corrupter  of  our  listening  youth^ 
To  purge  and  skim  away  the  filth  of  vice. 
That  so  refined  it  might  the  more  entice. 
Then  pour  it  on  the  morals  of  thy  son 
To  taint  Aw  heart,  was  worthy  of  thine  own. 
Now  while  the  i)oison  all  high  life  pervades. 
Write  if  thou  canst  one  letter  from  the  shadefl. 
One,  and  one  only,  charged  with  deep  regret. 
That  thy  worst  part,  thy  principles,  live  yet : 
One  sad  epistle  thence  may  cure  mankind 
Of  the  plague  spread  by  bundles  left  l)ehind. 

'Tis  granted,  and  no  plainer  truth  appears. 
Our  most  important  are  our  earliest  years. 
The  mind  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees. 
And  through  life's  labyrinth  holds  fast  the  clue 
That  education  gives  her,  false  or  true. 
Plants  raised  with  tenderness  are  seldom  strong; 
Man's  coltish  disposition  asks  the  thong. 
And  without  discipline  the  favourite  child, 
Like  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild. 
But  we,  as  if  good  qualities  would  grow 
Spontaneous,  take  but  little  pains  to  sow  ; 
We  give  some  Latin,  and  a  smatch  of  Greeks 
Tcacli  him  to  fence  and  figure  twice  a  week. 
And  having  done,  we  think,  the  best  we  can. 
Praise  his  proficiency  and  dub  him  man. 

From  school  to  Cam  or  Isis,  and  thence  homey 
And  thence  with  all  convenient  speed  to  Rome, 
With  reverend  tutor  clad  in  habit  lay, 
To  tease  for  cash,  and  quarrel  with  all  day  ; 
With  memorandum-book  for  every  town. 
And  every  poet,  and  where  the  chaise  broke  down: 
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His  stock  a  few  French  phrases  got  by  heai-t, 
With  much  to  learn  but  nothing  to  inipni't, 
The  youth,  obedient  to  his  sirens  commands, 
Sets  off  a  wanderer  into  foreign  hinds  : 
Surprised  at  all  they  meet,  the  gosUng  pair 
With  awkwaixi  gait,  stretchM  neck,  and  silly  stare, 
Discover  huge  cathedrals  built  with  stone. 
And  steeples  towering  high  much  like  our  own. 
But  show  peculiar  liglit  by  many  a  grin 
At  Popish  practices  observed  within. 

Ere  long,  some  bowing,  smirking,  smart  abbe 
Remarks  two  loiterers  that  have  lost  their  way, 
And  being  always  primed  with  polifesse 
For  men  of  their  appearance  and  address, 
With  much  compassion  undertakes  the  task. 
To  tell  them  more  than  they  have  wit  to  ask ; 
Points  to  inscriptions  wheresoe*er  they  tread. 
Such  as  when  legible  were  never  read. 
But  being  canker*d  now,  and  half  worn  out. 
Craze  antiquarian  brains  with  endless  doubt; 
Some  headless  hero  or  some  Ciesar  shows. 
Defective  only  in  his  Roman  nose  ; 
Exhibits  elevations,  drawings,  plans. 
Models  of  Herculanean  pots  and  pans. 
And  sells  them  medals,  which,  if  neither  rare 
Nor  ancient,  will  be  so,  presci'ved  with  care. 

Strange  the  recital  I  from  whatever  cause 
His  great  improvement  and  new  lights  he  draws. 
The  squire  once  bashful  is  shamefaced  no  more, 
But  teems  with  powers  he  never  felt  before  : 
Whether  increased  momentum,  and  the  force 
With  which  from  clime  to  clime  he  sped  his  course. 
As  Kx\eB  somethnes  kindle  as  they  go. 
Chafed  him  and  brought  dull  nature  to  a  glow; 
Or  whether  clearer  slues  and  softer  air. 
That  make  Italian  flowers  so  sweet  and  fair, 
Freshening  his  lazy  spirits  as  he  ran, 
Unfolded  genially  and  spread  the  man  ; 
Returning,  he  proclaims  by  many  a  grace, 
By  shrugs  and  strange  contortions  of  his  face. 
How  much  a  dunce  that  has  been  sent  to  roam, 
Excels  a  dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  home. 

Accomplishments  have  taken  virtue's  place, 
And  wisdom  falls  before  exterior  grace  ; 
We  slight  the  precious  kernel  of  the  stone. 
And  toil  to  polish  its  rough  coat  alone. 
A  just  deportment,  manners  graced  with  ease. 
Elegant  pnrase,  and  figure  formM  to  please. 
Are  qualities  that  seem  to  comprehend 
Whatever  parents,  guardians,  schools  intend. 
Hence  an  unfurnished  and  a  listless  mind. 
Though  busy,  trifling ;  empty,  though  refined ; 
Hence  all  that  interferes,  and  dares  to  clash 
With  indolence  and  luxury,  is  trash  ; 
While  learning,  once  the  man*s  exclusive  pride^ 
Seems  verging  fast  towards  the  female  side. 

Learning  itself,  received  into  a  mind 
By  nature  weak,  or  viciously  inclined. 
Serves  but  to  lead  philosophers  astray 
Where  children  would  with  ease  discern  the  way. 
And  of  all  arts  sagacious  dupes  invent 
To  cheat  themselves  and  gain  the  world's  assent, 
The  worst  is  scripture  warp*d  from  its  intent. 

The  carriage  Iwwls  along,  and  all  are  pleased 
If  Tom  be  sober,  and  the  wheels  well  greased ; 
But  if  the  TO^e  have  gone  a  cup  too  far, 
Left  out  his  hnch-pm  or  fonot  his  tar, 
It  suffers  intermption  aad  &lay. 
And  meets  with  hindsraiiee   in  the  smoothest 
way. 


When  some  h>'pothesi8  absurd  and  vain 
Has  fiU'd  with  all  its  fumes  a  critic's  brain. 
The  text  that  sorts  not  with  his  darling  whim^ 
Though  plain  to  others,  is  obscure  to  him. 
The  will  made  subject  to  a  lawless  force. 
All  is  irregular  and  out  of  course. 
And  judgment  drunk,  and  bribed  to  lose  his  way. 
Winks  hard,  and  talks  of  darkness  at  noon-day. 

A  critic  on  the  sacred  book  should  be 
Candid  and  Icam'd,  dispassionate  and  free ; 
Free  from  the  wayward  bias  bigots  feel. 
From  fancy's  influence,  and  intemperate  zeal. 
But  above  all  (or  let  the  wretch  refrain, 
Nor  touch  the  page  he  cannot  but  profane) 
Free  from  the  domineering  power  of  lust ; 
A  lewd  intcrj)reter  is  never  just. 

How  shall  1  speak  thee,  or  thy  power  address, 
Thou  god  of  our  idolatry,  the  Press? 
By  thee,  religion,  liberty,  and  laws 
Exert  their  influence,  and  advance  their  cause  ; 
By  thee,  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh's  land  befel, 
Difl'u.sed,  make  earth  the  vestibule  of  hell: 
Thou  fountain,  at  which  drink  the  good  and  wise, 
Thou  ever-bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies. 
Like  Eden's  dread  probationary  tree. 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  from  thee. 

No  wild  enthusiast  ever  yet  coidd  rest. 
Till  half  mankind  were  like  himself  possess'd. 
Philosophers,  who  darken  and  put  out 
Eternal  truth  by  everlasting  doubt. 
Church  quacks,  with  passions  under  no  eonunand. 
Who  fill  the  world  with  doctrines  contraband. 
Discoverers  of  they  know  not  what,  confined 
Within  no  bounds,  the  blind  that  lead  the  blind. 
To  streams  of  popular  opinion  drawn, 
Deposit  in  those  shallows  all  their  spawn. 
The  wriggling  fry  soon  fill  the  creeks  around. 
Poisoning  the  waters  where  their  swarms  abound; 
Scorn'd  by  the  nobler  tenants  of  the  flood. 
Minnows  and  gudgeons  gorge  the  unwholesome 
The  propagated  myriads  spread  so  fast,         [food. 
Even  Leuwcnhnek  himself  would  stand  aghast, 
Employ'd  to  calculate  the  enormous  sum. 
And  own  his  crab-computing  powers  o'ercome. 
Is  this  h)rperbole !     The  world  well  known. 
Your  sober  thoughts  will  hardly  find  it  one. 

Fresh  confidence  the  speculatist  takes 
From  every  hare-brain'd  proselyte  he  makes. 
And  therefore  prints : — Himself  but  half  deceived, 
Till  others  have  the  soothing  tale  believed. 
Hence  comment  after  comment,  spun  as  fine 
As  bloated  spiders  draw  the  flimsy  line  ; 
Hence  the  same  word  that  bids  our  lusts  obey. 
Is  misapplied  to  sanctify  their  sway. 
If  stubborn  Greek  refuse  to  be  his  friend, 
Hebrew  or  Syriac  shall  be  forced  to  bend ; 
If  languages  and  copies  all  cry.  No  I — 
Somebody  proved  it  centuries  ago. 
Like  trout  pursued,  the  critic  in  despair 
Darts  to  the  mud  and  finds  his  safety  there. 
Women,  whom  custom  has  forbid  to  fly 
The  scholar's  pitch,  (the  scholar  best  knows  why) 
With  all  the  simple  and  unletter*d  poor. 
Admire  his  learning,  and  almost  adore. 
Whoever  errs,  the  priest  can  ne'er  be  wrong, 
With  such  fine  woi^s  familiar  to  his  tongue. 

Ye  ladies !  (for,  indifferent  in  your  cause, 
I  should  deserve  to  forfeit  all  applause) 
Wliatever  shocks,  or  gives  the  least  offence 
To  virtue,  dehcacy,  truth,  or  ( 
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(Trj'  the  criterion,  'tis  a  faithful  guide) 
Nor  has,  nor  can  have  scripture  on  its  side. 

None  but  an  author  knows  an  author's  cares, 
Or  fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bears. 
Committed  once  into  the  public  arms, 
The  baby  seems  to  smile  with  added  charms: 
Like  something  precious  ventured  far  fi-om  8hoi*e, 
'Tis  valued  for  the  danger's  sake  the  more. 
He  views  it  with  complacency  supreme, 
Solicits  kind  attention  to  his  dream, 
And  daily,  more  enamour'd  of  the  cheat 
Kneels,  and  asks  heaven  to  bless  the  dear  deceit. 
So  one,  whose  story  serves  at  least  to  show 
Men  loved  their  own  productions  long  ago, 
Wooed  an  unfeeling  statue  for  his  wife. 
Nor  rested  till  the  gods  had  given  it  life. 
If  some  mere  driveler  suck  the  sugar'd  fib. 
One  that  still  needs  his  leading-string  and  bib, 
And  praise  his  genius,  he  is  soon  rej)aid 
In  praise  a]>plied  to  the  same  part,  his  head: 
For. 'tis  a  rule  tliat  holds  for  ever  true, 
Grant  me  discernment,  and  I  grant  it  you. 

Patient  of  contradiction  as  a  child. 
Affable,  humble,  diffident,  and  mjild, 
Jiich  was  Sir  Isaac,  and  such  Boyle  and  liOcke  ; 
\our  blunderer  is  as  sturdy  as  a  rock: 
The  creature  is  so  sure  to  kick  and  bite, 
A  muleteer's  the  man  to  set  him  right. 
First  appetite  enlists  him  truth's  sworn  foe, 
Then  obstinate  self-will  confirms  hira  so. 
Tell  him  Le  wanders,  that  his  error  leads 
To  fatal  ills,  that  though  the  path  he  treads 
Be  flowery,  and  he  see  no  cause  of  fear, 
Death  and  the  pains  of  hell  attend  him  there  ; 
In  vain ;  the  slave  of  arrogance  and  pride 
He  has  no  hearing  on  the  prudent  side. 
His  still  refuted  quirks  he  still  repeats, 
New  raised  objections  with  new  quibbles  meets, 
Till  sinking  in  the  quicksand  he  defends, 
He  dies  disputing,  and  the  contest  ends ; 
But  not  the  mischiefs  :  they,  still  left  behind. 
Like  thistle-seeds  are  sown  by  every  wind. 

Thus  men  go  wrong  with  an  ingenious  skill, 
Bend  the  straight  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will. 
And  with  a  clear  and  shining  lamp  supplied, 
First  put  it  out,  then  take  it  for  a  guide. 
Halting  on  crutches  of  unequal  size, 
One  le^  by  truth  supported,  one  by  lies. 
They  sidle  to  the  goal  with  awkward  pace. 
Secure  of  nothing,  but  to  lose  the  race. 

Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain, 
And  these,  reciprocally,  thoso  again. 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint 
And  stamp  their  image  in  each  other's  mint; 
Each  sire  and  dam  of  an  infernal  race, 
Begetting  and  conceiving  all  that's  base. 

None  sends  his  arrow  to  the  mark  in  view. 
Whose  hand  is  feeble,  or  his  aim  untrue; 
For  though  ere  yet  the  shaft  is  on  the  wing, 
Or  when  it  first  forsakes  the  elastic  string, 
It  err  but  little  from  the  intended  line, 
It  falls  at  last,  far  wide  of  his  design: 
So  he  that  seeks  a  mansion  in  the  sky. 
Must  watch  his  purpose  with  a  steadfast  eye ; 
That  prize  belongs  to  none  but  the  sincere. 
The  least  obliquity  is  fatal  here. 

With  f aution  taste  the  sweet  Circccan  cup, 
He  that  sips  often,  at  last  drinks  it  up. 
Habits  are  soon  assumed,  but  when  we  strive 
To  strip  them  off,  'tis  being  flay'd  alive. 


Call'd  to  the  temple  of  impure  delight, 
He  that  abstains,  and  he  alone,  does  right. 
If  a  wish  wander  that  way,  call  it  home ; 
He  cannot  long  be  safe  whose  wL^hes  roam  '% 
But  if  you  pass  the  threshold,  you  are  caught ; 
Die  then,  if  power  Almighty  save  you  not! 
There  hardening  by  degrees,  till  double  steel'd. 
Take  leave  of  natui-e's  God,  and  God  reveal'd ; 
Then  laugh  at  all  you  trembled  at  before. 
And  joining  the  freethinkers*  brutal  roar, 
Swallow  the  two  grand  nostnims  they  disi>cnsey 
That  scripture  lies,  and  blasphemy  is  sense ; 
If  clemency  revolted  by  abuse 
Be  damnable,  then,  damn'd  without  excuse,    [will 

Some  dream  that  they  can  silence  when  they 
The  storm  of  passion,  and  say,  Peace^  be  sti/l ; 
But  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther,^  when  addrebs'd 
To  the  wild  wave,  or  wilder  human  breast. 
Implies  authority  tliat  never  can. 
That  never  ought,  to  be  the  lot  of  man. 

But,  muse,  forbear!  long  flights  forebode  a  fall. 
Strike  on  the  dcop-toned  chord  the  sum  of  alL 
Hoar  the  just  law,  the  judgment  of  the  skies: 
Ho  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the  dupe  of  lies; 
And  he  that  will  be  cheated  to  the  last. 
Delusions,  strong  as  hell,  shall  bind  him  fast. 
But  if  the  wanderer  his  mistake  discern. 
Judge  his  own  ways,  and  sigh  for  k  return, 
Bewilder'd  once,  must  he  bewail  his  loss 
For  ever  and  for  ever  t     No — the  Ci'oss 
There  and  there  only,  (though  the  deist  rave. 
And  atheist,  if  earth  bear  so  base  a  slave) 
There  and  there  only,  is  the  power  to  save* 
There  no  delusive  hope  invites  despair 
No  mockery  meets  you,  no  deception  there: 
The  spells  and  charms  that  blinded  you  before^ 
All  vauish  thei"e,  and  fascinate  no  more. 

I  am  no  preacher ;  let  this  hint  suffice. 
The  Cross  once  seen  is  death  to  every  vice : 
Else  He  that  hung  there  suffered  all  his  pain. 
Bled,  groan'd  and  agonized,  and  died  in  vain. 
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Man,  on  the  dubious  waves  of  error  toss'd. 
His  6hip  half  foundcr'd  and  his  compass  lost. 
Sees,  lar  as  human  optics  may  command, 
A  sleeping  fog,  and  fancies  it  dry  land : 
Spreads  all  his  canvass,  every  sinew  plies. 
Pants  for  it,  aims  at  it,  enters  it,  and  dic«. 
Then  farewell  all  self-satisfying  schemes. 
His  well-built  systems,  philosophic  dreams. 
Deceitful  views  of  futuix;  bliss,  farewell  1 
He  reads  his  sentence  at  the  flames  of  hell. 

Hard  lot  of  man  I  to  toil  for  the  rewai'd 
Of  virtue,  and  yet  lase  it ! — Wherefore  hard ! 
He  that  would  whi  the  race,  must  guide  his  honv 
Obedient  to  the  customs  of  the  coui-se. 
Else,  though  unequal'd  to  the  goal  he  flies, 
A  meaner  than  himself  shall  gain  the  prize. 
Grace  leads  the  right  way, — if  >ou  choose  the  wrong. 
Take  it  and  perish,  but  restrain  your  tongue ; 
Charge  not,  with  light  sufficient  and  left  free. 
Your  wilful  suicide  on  God's  decree. 

Oh  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man. 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unincumber'd  plan  1 
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•etricious  graces  to  beguile, 
Jtering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile, 
iHtentation  as  from  weakness  free, 
Is  like  the  cserulean  arch  we  see, 
c  in  its  own  simplicity, 
cd  above  the  poiial,  from  afar 
ruous  as  the  brightness  of  a  star, 

only  by  the  light  they  give, 
lesoul-quickening  words— BELIEVE  AXDLiVE. 
ny,8hock*dat  what  should  chann  them  most, 
?  the  plain  dii-ection  and  are  lost. 
I  on  such  tenns!  they  cry  wiUi  pi*oud  disdain, 
ble,  impossible,  and  vain  ! — 
jecausc  'tis  easy  to  ol)ey, 
om  for  its  own  sake  the  gracious  way. 
ire  the  sober,  in  whose  cooler  brains 
bought  of  immortality  i*emains ; 
«t  too  busy,  or  too  gay,  to  wait 

sad  theme,  their  everlasting  state, 
or  a  day  and  perish  in  a  night, 
im  upon  the  watei-s  not  so  light. 

judged  the  Pharisee  \  What  odious  cause 
•d  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  ? 
?  seduced  a  virgin,  wi-ong*d  a  friend, 
»b*d  a  man  to  serve  some  private  end  I 
asphemy  his  sin  ?  Or  did  he  stray 
he  strict  duties  of  the  sacred  day  1 

I  and  late  at  the  carousing  board  ? 

^ere  the  sins  with  which  he  charged  his  Lord.) 
le  man's  morals  were  exact ;  wliat  then  I 
lis  ambition  to  be  seen  of  men ; 
lues  were  his  pride  ;  and  that  one  vice 
dl  his  virtues  gewgaws  of  no  prif  e  ; 
re  them  as  fine  trappings  for  a  show, 
ing,  synagogue-frequenting  beau, 
selt'-applauding  bird,  the  peacock  see, — 
vhaX  a  sumptuous  pharisee  is  he ! 
an  sun-beams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
liant  glories,  azure,  green,  and  gold ; 
ads  as  if,  some  solemn  music  near, 
^asured  step  were  govern 'd  by  his  ear, 
ems  to  say,  Ye  meaner  fowl,  give  place ! 

II  splendour,  dignity,  and  gnicc. 

so  the  pheasant  on  his  chunns  presumes, 
1  he  too  has  a  glory  in  his  plumes  : 
iristian-like,  retreats  with  modest  mien, 
close  copse  or  far  sequcster'd  green, 
lines  without  desiring  to  be  seen. 
ea  of  works,  as  arrogant  and  vain, 
n  turns  from  with  abhorrence  and  disdain  ; 
ire  affn>nted  by  avow'd  neglect, 
>y  the  mere  dissembler's  feign'd  respect, 
is  all  righteousness  that  men  devise, 
but  a  sordid  bargain  for  the  skies  \ 
irist  as  soon  would  abdicate  his  own, 
)p  from  heaven  to  sell  the  proud  a  throne. 
dweUing  a  recess  hi  some  i*ude  rock, 
beads,  and  maple  dish  his  meagre  stock, 
•t  of  hair  and  weeds  of  canvass  dress'd, 
ith  a  bell-rope  that  the  pope  hjis  ble^s'd, 
with  stripes  told  out  for  every  crime, 
»re  tormented  long  before  his  time, 
aver  prcferr'd  to  saints  that  cannot  aid, 
aise  postponed,  and  never  to  be  paid, 
i  sage  hermit  by  mankind  admired, 
dl  that  bigotry  adopts,  inspired, 
ng  out  life  in  his  religious  whim, 
I  religious  whimsy  wears  out  him. 
irks,  his  abstinence,  his  zeal  allow'd, 
ink  him  humble — God  accounts  him  proud; 


High  in  demand,  though  lowly  in  pretence. 
Of  all  his  conduct  this  the  genuine  sense, — 
My  penitential  stripes,  my  streaming  blood 
Have  purchased  heaven,  and  prove  my  title  good. 

Turn  Eastward  now,  and  fancy  shall  apply 
To  your  weak  sight  her  telescopic  eye. 
The  Bramin  kindles  on  his  own  bare  head 
The  sacred  fire,  self-torturing  his  trade ; 
His  voluntary  pains,  severe  and  long. 
Would  give  a  barbarous  air  to  British  song ; 
No  grand  inquisitor  could  worse  invent. 
Than  he  contrives  to  suffer,  well  content. 

Which  is  the  saintlier  worthy  of  the  two! 
Past  all  dispute,  yon  anchorite,  say  you. 
Your  sentence  and  mine  differ.     What's  a  name  I 
I  say  the  Bramin  has  the  fairer  claim. 
If  sufferings  scriptui-e  nowhere  recommends. 
Devised  by  self  to  answer  selfish  ends. 
Give  saiutship,  then  all  Europe  must  agree, 
Ten  starveling  hermits  suffer  less'  than  he. 

The  truth  is,  (if  the  truth  may  suit  your  ear, 
And  prejudice  have  left  a  j)assage  clear) 
Pride  has  attain'd  its  most  luxuriant  growth. 
And  poison'd  everj-  virtue  in  them  both. 
Pride  may  be  pamper'd  while  the  flesh  grows  lean^ 
Humility  may  clothe  an  English  dean  ; 
That  grace  was  Cowper's — liis  confess'd  by  all — 
Though  placed  in  golden  Durham's  second  stall. 
Not  all  the  plenty  of  a  bishop's  board. 
His  palace,  and  his  lackeys,  and,/*  my  lord  !*' 
More  nourish  pride,  that  condescending  vice, 
Than  abstinence,  and  beggary,  and  lice. 
It  thrives  in  misery,  and  abundant  grows 
In  misery  fools  upon  themselves  impose. 

But  why  before  us  Protestants  produce 
An  Indian  mystic  or  a  French  recluse! 
Their  sin  is  plain,  but  what  have  we  to  fear, 
Keform'd  and  well  instructed  ?     You  shall  hear. 

Yon  ancient  prude,  whose  wither'd  features  show 
She  might  be  young  some  forty  years  ago, 
;  Her  elbows  pinion'd  close  upon  her  hips. 
Her  head  erect,  her  fan  upon  her  lips, 
Her  eyebrows  arch'd,  her  eyes  both  gone  astray 
To  watch  yon  amorous  couple  in  their  play, 
With  bony  and  unkerchiefd  neck  defit^ 
The  rude  inclemency  of  wintry  skies. 
And  sails  with  lappet-head  and  mincing  airs 
Duly  at  clink  of  bell,  to  morning* prayers. 
To  thrift  and  parsimony  much  hiclined. 
She  yet  allows  herself  that  boy  behind ; 
The  shivering  urchin,  bending  as  he  goes. 
With  slipshod  heels,  and  dew-drop  at  his  nose, 
His  pre(lecessor's  coat  advanced  to  wear. 
Which  future  pages  arc  yet  doom'd  to  share. 
Carries  her  bible  tuek'd  beneath  his  arm. 
And  hides  his  hands  to  keep  his  fingcTS  warm. 

She,  half  an  angel  in  her  own  account. 
Doubts  not  hereafter  with  the  saints  to  mount. 
Though  not  a  grace  ai>j>ear8  on  strictest  search, 
But  that  she  fasts,  and  item,  goes  to  church. 
Conscious  of  age,  she  recollects  her  youth. 
And  tells,  not  always  with  an  eye  to  truth, 
Who  spann'd  her  waist,  aiid  who,  where'er  he  came, 
Sci'awl'd  up<m  glass  Miss  Bridget's  lovely  name. 
Who  stole  her  slipper,  fiU'd  it  with  tokay, 
And  drank  the  little  bumper  every  day. 
Of  temper  as  euvenora'd  as  an  asp, 
Censorious,  and  her  every  word  a  wasp. 
In  faitliful  memoity  she  records  the  crimes* 
Or  real  or  fictitious,  of  the  times ; 
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Laughs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn, 

And  holds  them  dangling  at  arm's  length  in  scorn. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  sanctimonious  pride, 
Of  malice  fed  while  flesh  is  mortified. 
Take,  madam,  the  reward  of  all  your  prayers, 
W  here  hermi  ts  and  where  Bram  ins  meet  with  theirs  I 
Your  portion  is  with  them :  nay,  never  frown. 
But,  if  you  please,  some  fathoms  lower  down. 

Artist,  attend! — ^your  brushes  and  your  paint — 
Produce  them — take  a  chair, — now  draw  a  saint. 
Oh  sorrowful  and  sad !  the  streaming  tears 
Channel  her  cheeks, — a  Niobe  appears. 
Is  this  a  saint !  Throw  tints  and  all  away ! 
True  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day. 
Will  weep  indeed  and  heave  a  pitying  groan 
For  others'  woes,  but  smiles  upon  her  own. 

What  purpose  has  the  King  of  Saints  in  view! 
Why  falls  the  gospel  Uke  a  gracious  dew ! 
To  call  up  plenty  from  the  teeming  earth, 
Or  curse  the  desert  with  a  tenfold  dearth ! 
Is  it  that  Adam's  offspring  may  be  saved 
From  servile  fear,  or  be  the  more  enslaved  1 
To  loose  the  links  that  gall'd  mankind  before. 
Or  bind  them  faster  on,  and  add  still  more ! 
The  freeborn  Christian  has  no  chains  to  prove. 
Or  if  a  chain,  the  golden  one  of  love  ; 
No  fear  attends  to  quench  his  glowing  fires. 
What  fear  he  feels  his  gratitude  inspires. 
Shall  he  for  such  deliverance  freelv  wrought. 
Recompense  ill !  He  trembles  at  the  thought : 
His  master's  interest  and  his  own  combined. 
Prompt  every  movement  of  his  heart  and  mind  ; 
Thought,  word,  and  deed,  his  liberty  evince, 
His  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  a  prince. 

Man's  obligations  infinite,  of  course 
His  Ufe  should  prove  that  he  perceives  their  force ; 
His  utmost  he  can  render  is  but  small. 
The  principle  and  motive  all  in  all. 
You  have  two  servants,— Tom,  an  arch  sly  rogue, 
From  top  to  toe  the  Geta  now  in  vogue  ; 
Genteel  in  figure,  easy  in  address. 
Moves  without  noise,  and  swift  as  an  express, 
Reports  a  message  with  a  pleasing  grace. 
Expert  in  all  the  duties  of  his  place  : 
Say,  on  what  hinge  does  his  obedience  move  ? 
Has  he  a  world  of  gratitude  and  love ! 
No,  not  a  spark, — 'tis  all  mere  sharper's  play  ; 
He  likes  your  house, your  housemaid, and  your  pay; 
Reduce  his  wages,  or  get  rid  of  her, 
Tom  quits  you,  with.  Your  most  obedient,  sir. — 

The  dinner  served,  Charles  takes  his  usual  stand. 
Watches  your  eye,  anticipates  command. 
Sighs  if  perhaps  your  appetite  should  fail, 
And  if  he  but  suspects  a  frown,  turns  pale  ; 
Consults  all  day  your  interest  and  your  case, 
Richly  rewarded  if  he  can  but  please. 
And  proud  to  make  his  firm  attachment  known, 
To  save  vour  life  would  nobly  risk  his  own. 
Now,  which  stands  highest  in  your  serious  thought  t 
Ch«rles,  without  doubt,  say  you, — and  so  he  ought; 
One  act  that  from  a  thankful  heart  proceeds. 
Excels  ten  thousand  mercenary  deeds. 
Thus  Heayen  approves  as  honest  and  sincere, 
The  work  of  generous  love  and  filial  fear ; 
But  with  averted  eyes  the  omniscient  Judge 
Scorns  the  base  hireling  and  the  slavish  drudge. 

Where  dwell  these  matchless  saints  1  old  Curio 
cries  ; 
Even  at  your  side,  sir,  and  before  your  eyes, 
The  favour'd  few,  the  enthusiasts  you  despise  ; 


And  pleased  at  heart  because  on  holy  groand 
Sometimes  a  canting  hypocrite  is  found. 
Reproach  a  people  with  his  single  fall. 
And  cast  his  filthy  raiment  at  them  alL 
Attend, — an  apt  similitude  shall  show. 
Whence  springs  the  conduct  that  offends  y<m  oo. 

See  where  it  smokes  along  the  sounding  plain. 
Blown  all  aslant,  a  driving  dashing  rain. 
Peal  upon  peal  redoubling  all  around. 
Shakes  it  again  and  faster  to  the  ground ; 
Now  flashing  wide,  now  glancing  as  in  play. 
Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightnmgs  dart  away  ; 
Ere  yet  it  came  the  traveller  urged  his  steed. 
And  hurried,  but  with  unsuccessful  speed  ; 
Now  drench'd  throughout,  and  hopeless  of  hli 

case. 
He  drops  the  rein,  and  leaves  him  to  his  pace  ; 
Suppose,  unlook'd  for  in  a  scene  so  rude. 
Long  hid  by  interposing  hill  or  wood. 
Some  mansion  neat  and  elegantly  dress'd. 
By  some  kind  hospitable  heart  possess'd. 
Offer  him  warmth,  security  and  i-est ; 
Think  with  what  pleasure,  safe  and  at  his  ease. 
He  hears  the  tempest  howling  in  the  trees, 
What  glowing  thanks  his  lips  and  heart  employ. 
While  danger  past  is  tum'd  to  present  joy. 
So  fares  it  with  the  sinner  when  he  feels 
A  growing  dread  of  vengeance  at  his  heels  ; 
His  conscience,  like  a  glassy  lake  before, 
Lash'd  into  foaming  waves  begins  to  roar  ; 
The  law  grown  clamorous,  though  silent  long, 
Arraigns  him,  charges  him  with  every  wrong. 
Asserts  the  rights  of  his  offended  Lord, 
And  death  or  restitution  is  the  word  ; 
The  last  impossible,  he  fears  the  first, 
And  having  well  deserved,  expects  the  worrt. 
Then  welcome  refuge,  and  a  peaceful  home  ; 
Oh  for  a  shelter  from  the  wrath  to  come  ! 
Crush  me,  ye  i*ocks,  ye  falling  mountains,  hidc^ 
Or  bury  me  in  ocean's  angry  tide  ! — 
The  scrutiny  of  those  all-seeing  eyes 
1  dare  not — And  you  need  not,  God  replies  : 
The  remedy  you  want  I  freely  give  ; 
The  book  shall  teach  you,  read,  believe  and  live  I 
'Tis  done — the  raging  storm  is  heard  no  more, 
Mercy  receives  him  on  her  peaceful  shore, 
And  Justice,  guardian  of  the  dread  command. 
Drops  the  red  vengeance  from  his  rolling  hand. 
A  soul  i*edeem'd  demands  a  life  of  praise  ; 
Hence  the  complexi<m  of  his  future  days. 
Hence  a  demeanour  holy  and  unspeck'd. 
And  the  world's  hatred,  as  its  sure  effect. 

Some  lead  a  life  unblameable  and  just. 
Their  own  dear  virtue  their  unshaken  trust. 
They  never  sin, — or  if  (as  all  offend) 
Some  trivial  slips  their  daily  walk  attend. 
The  poor  are  near  at  hand,  the  charge  is  small, 
A  slight  gi*atuity  atones  for  all  ; 
For  though  the  pope  has  lost  his  interest  here. 
And  pardons  are  not  sold  as  once  they  were. 
No  pa])i8t  more  desirous  to  compound. 
Than  some  grave  sinners  upon  Englii^  gronnd. 
That  plea  refuted,  other  quirks  they  seek 
Mercy  is  infinite  and  man  is  weak  ; 
The  future  shall  obliterate  the  past. 
And  heaven  no  doubt  sludl  be  their  home  at  last. 

Come  then,— a  still  small  whisper  in  your  ear. 
He  has  no  hope  that  never  had  a  fear  ; 
And  he  that  never  doubted  of  his  state, 
He  may  perhaps — perhaps  he  may — too  laUv 


The  path  to  bliss  abounds  with  many  a  snare^ — 
Learning  is  one,  and  wit^  however  rare  : 
The  Frenchman  first  in  literary  fame, 
( Mention  him,  if  you  please — Voltaire !  The  same) 
With  spirit,  genius,  eloquence  supplied, 
Lived  long,  wrote  much,  laughed  heartily,  and  died : 
The  scripture  was  hb  jest-book,  whence  he  drew 
Bon  moia  to  gall  the  Christian  and  the  Jew : 
An  infidel  in  health,  but  what  when  sick  ? 
Oh,  then  a  text  would  touch  him  at  the  qui'*k. 
View  him  at  Paris  in  his  last  career : 
Surrounding  throngs  the  demigod  revere, 
Exalted  on  his  pedestal  of  pride. 
And  fumed  with  fraukinceiLse  on  every  side, 
He  begs  their  flattery  with  his  latest  breath. 
And  6mother*d  in't  at  last,  is  praised  to  death. 

Yon  cottager  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store. 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheeiful,  if  not  gay. 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  live-long  day. 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit. 
Has  Uttle  understanding,  and  no  wit. 
Receives  no  praise,  but  /though  her  lot  be  such, 
Toilsome  and  indigent)  slie  renders  much  ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  bible  true, 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew, 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 

O  happy  peasant !  0  unhappy  bard  ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward  ; 
He  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home ; 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

Not  many  wise,  rich,  noble,  or  profound 
In  science,  win  one  inch  of  heavenly  ground  : 
And  is  it  not  a  mortifying  thought 
The  poor  should  gain  it,  and  the  rich  should  not ! 
No  ; — the  voluptuaries,  who  ne'er  forget 
One  pleasure  lost,  lose  heaven  without  regret ; 
Regret  would  rouse  them  and  give  birth  to  i>rayer. 
Prayer  would  add  faith,  and  faith  would  fix  them 

Not  that  the  Former  of  us  all  in  this,       [there. 
Or  aught  he  does,  is  governed  by  caprice  ; 
The  supposition  is  replete  with  sin. 
And  bears  the  brand  of  blasphemy  burnt  in. 
Not  so  ; — the  silver  trumpet's  heavenly  call 
Sounds  for  the  poor,  but  sounds  alike  for  all  \ 
Kings  are  invited,  and  would  kings  obey. 
No  slaves  on  earth  more  welcome  were  than  they : 
But  royalty,  nobility,  and  state. 
Are  such  a  dead  preponderating  weight, 
Tiiat  endless  bliss  (how  strange  soe'er  it  seem) 
In  counterpoise,  flies  up  and  kicks  the  beam. 
*Tia  open  and  ve  cannot  enter ; — why  ? 
Because  ye  will  not,  Conyers  would  reply ; — 
And  he  says  much  that  many  may  dispute 
And  cavil  at  with  ease,  but  none  refute. 
Oh  bless'd  effect  of  penury  and  want, 
The  seed  sown  there,  how  vigorous  is  the  plant  I 
No  soil  like  poverty  for  growth  divine, 
As  leanest  land  supplies  the  richest  wine. 
E^uth  gives  too  little,  giving  only  bread. 
To  nourish  pride  or  turn  the  weakest  head  : 
To  them,  the  sounding  jargon  of  the  schools 
Seems  what  it  is,  a  cap  and  bells  for  fools  : . 
The  light  they  walk  by,  kindled  from  above. 
Shows  them  the  ahortest  way  to  life  and  love : 


They,  strangers  to  the  controversial  field. 
Where  deu^ts  always  foil'd,  yet  scorn  to  yield. 
And  never  check'd  by  what  impedes  the  wise. 
Believe,  rush  forward,  and  possess  the  prize. 

Envy,  ye  great,  the  dull  unlctter*d  small. 
Ye  have  much  cause  for  envy — but  not  all  ; 
We  boast  some  rich  ones  whom  the  gospel  sways* 
And  one  that  wears  a  coronet  and  prays  ; 
Like  gleanings  of  an  olive-tree  they  show. 
Here  and  there  one  upon  the  topmost  bough. 

How  readily,  upon  the  gos]>el  plan 
That  question  has  its  answer, — what  is  man  ? 
Sinful  and  weak,  in  every  sense  a  wretch  ; 
An  instrument  whose  chords,  upon  the  stretch 
And  strained  to  the  last  screw  that  he  can  bear. 
Yield  only  discord  in  his  Maker's  ear : 
Once  the  blest  residence  of  truth  divine. 
Glorious  as  Solyma's  interior  shrine. 
Where,  in  his  own  oracular  abode, 
Dwelt  visibly  the  light-creating  God  ; 
But  made  long  shice,  like  Babylon  of  old, 
A  den  of  mischiefs  never  to  be  told  : 
And  •she  once  mistress  of  tlie  realms  around. 
Now  scattered  wide  and  nowhere  to  be  found. 
As  soon  shall  rise  and  reascend  the  throne. 
By  native  power  and  energy  her  own. 
As  Nature,  at  her  own  peculiar  cost. 
Restore  to  man  the  glories  he  has  lost. 
Go  bid  the  winter  cease  to  chill  the  year. 
Replace  the  wandering  comet  in  his  sphere. 
Then  boast  (but  wait  for  that  unhoped  for  hour) 
The  self-restoring  arm  of  human  power  I 
But  what  is  man  in  his  own  proud  esteem  ! 
Hear  him,  himself  the  poet  and  the  theme  : 
A  monarch  clothed  with  majesty  and  awe. 
His  mind  his  kingdom,  and  his  will  his  law  ; 
Grace  in  his  mien  and  glory  in  his  eyes, 
Suijreme  on  earth  and  worthy  of  the  skies ; 
Strength  in  his  heart,  dominion  in  his  nod. 
And,  thunderbolts  excepted,  quite  a  god  ! 

So  sings  he,  charm'd  with  his  own  mind  and  form. 
The  8<mg  magnificent,  the  theme  a  worm  ! 
Himself  so  much  the  source  of  his  delight. 
His  Maker  has  no  beauty  in  his  sight. 
See  where  he  sits  contemplative  and  fix'd. 
Pleasure  and  wonder  in  his  features  mix'd  : 
His  passions  tamed  and  all  at  his  control, 
How  perfect  the  composure  of  his  soul  I 
Complacency  has  breathed  a  gentle  gale 
O'er  all  his  tlioughts,  and  swell'd  his  easy  sail. 
His  books  well  trimm'd  and  in  the  gayest  style. 
Like  regimented  coxcombs  rank  and  file. 
Adorn  his  intellects  as  well  as  shelves. 
And  teach  him  notions  splendid  as  themselves : 
The  Bible  only  stands  neglected  there, 
Though  that  of  all  most  worthy  of  his  care  ; 
And,  like  an  infant,  troublesome  awake. 
Is  left  to  sleep  for  peace  and  quiet  sake. 

What  shall  the  man  deserve  of  humankind. 
Whose  happy  skill  and  industry  combined 
Shall  prove  (what  argument  could  never  yet) 
The  Bible  an  imposture  and  a  cheat  ? 
The  praises  of  the  libertine  profess'd. 
The  worat  of  men,  and  curses  of  the  best. 
Where  should  the  living,  weeping  o'er  his  woes. 
The  dying,  trembling  at  the  awful  close. 
Where  the  betray'd,  forsaken,  and  oppress'd. 
The  thousands  whom  the  world  forbids  to  **%t. 
Where  should  they  find  Tthose  comforts  at  an  cn<l 
The  Scriptui'e  yields)  or  hope  to  find,  a  friend! 
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Sorrow  might  muse  herself  to  madness  then, 

And,  seeking  exile  from  the  sight  of  men. 

Bury  herself  in  solitude  profound. 

Grow  frantic  yriih  her  pangs,  and  bite  the  gi-ouud. 

Thus  often  Unbelief,  grown  sick  of  life, 

Flies  to  the  tempting  pool,  or  felon  knife ; 

The  jury  meet,  the  coroner  is  short, 

And  lunacy  the  verdict  of  the  court : 

Reverse  the  sentence,  let  the  ti'uth  be  known. 

Such  lunacy  is  ignorance  alone. 

They  knew  not,  what  some  bishops  may  not  know. 

That  Scripture  is  the  only  cure  of  woe  : 

That  field  of  promise,  how  it  flings  abroad 

Its  odour  o'er  the  Cliristian's  thorny  road ! 

The  soul,  reposing  on  assured  relief. 

Feels  herself  liappy  amidst  all  her  grief. 

Forgets  her  labour  as  she  toils  along. 

Weeps  tears  of  joy,  and  bursts  into  a  song. 

But  the  same  word  that,  like  the  polish'd  share. 
Ploughs  up  the  roots  of  a  believer's  care. 
Kills  too  the  flowery  weeds,  whereVr  they  grow. 
That  bind  the  sinner's  Bacchanalian  brow. 
Oh  that  unwelcome  voice  of  heavenly  love, 
Sad  messenger  of  mercy  from  above. 
How  does  it  grate  upon  his  thankless  ear, 
Crippling  his  pleasures  with  the  cramp  of  fear  I 
His  will  and  judgment  at  continual  strife. 
That  civil  war  embitters  all  his  life  : 
In  vain  he  points  his  powers  against  the  skies, 
In  vain  ho  closes  or  averts  his  eyes. 
Truth  will  intrude — she  bids  him  yet  beware — 
And  shakes  the  sceptic  in  the  seomer's  chair. 

Though  various  foes  against  the  truth  combine, 
Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design  ; 
Pride,  of  a  gi-owth  superior  to  the  rest. 
The  subtlest  serpent  with  the  loftiest  crest, 
Swells  at  the  thought,  and  kindling  into  rage. 
Would  hiss  the  cherub  Mercy  from  the  stage. 

And  is  the  soul  indeed  so  lost, — she  cries, — 
Fallen  from  her  glory  and  too  weak  to  rise, 
Torpid  and  dull  beneath  a  frozen  zone, 
Has  she  no  spark  that  may  be  deem'd  her  own  ? 
Grant  her  indebted  to  what  zealots  call 
f  J  race  undeserved,  yet  sui*ely  not  for  all ; — 
Some  beams  of  rectitude  she  yet  displays, 
Some  love  of  virtue  and  some  power  to  praise ; 
Can  lift  herself  above  corporeal  things. 
And  soaring  on  her  own  unborrow'd  wings. 
Possess  herself  of  all  that's  good  or  true, 
Assert  the  skies,  and  vindicate  her  due. 
Past  indiscretion  is  a  venial  crime, 
And  if  the  youth,  unmellow'd  yet  by  tune. 
Bore  on  his  branch  luxuriant  then  and  rude. 
Fruits  of  a  blighted  size,  austere  and  crude, 
Maturer  years  shall  happier  stores  produce, 
And  meliorate  the  well  concocted  juice. 
Then,  conscious  of  her  meritorious  zeal. 
To  Justice  she  may  make  her  bold  appeal. 
And  leave  to  Mercy,  with  a  tranquil  mind. 
The  worthless  and  unfruitful  of  mankind. 
Hear  then  how  Mercy,  slighted  and  dcfled, 
Retoi-ts  the  afl'ront  against  the  crown  of  Pride. 

Perish  the  virtue,  as  it  ought,  abhorr'd. 
And  the  fool  with  it  that  insults  his  Lord. 
The  atonement  a  Redeemer's  love  has  wrought 
Is  not  for  you, — the  righteous  need  it  not. 
Seest  thou  yon  harlot  wooing  all  she  meets, 
The  worn-out  nuisance  of  the  public  streets. 
Herself  from  morn  to  night,  from  night  to  mom, 
Her  own  abhorrence,  and  as  much  your  scorn. 


The  gracious  shower,  unlimited  and  free, 
Shall  fall  on  her,  when  Heaven  denies  it  thee. 
Of  all  that  wisdom  dictates,  this  the  drift. 
That  man  is  dead  in  sin,  and  life  a  gift. 

Is  virtue  then,  unless  of  Christian  growth. 
Mere  fallacy,  or  foolishness,  or  both  1 
Ten  thousand  sages  lost  in  endless  woe. 
For  ignorance  of  what  they  could  not  know  1 
That  speech  betra^'s  at  once  a  bigot's  tongue ; 
Charge  not  a  God  with  such  outrageous  wrong ! 
Truly  not  I. — The  partial  light  men  have, 
My  creed  persuades  me,  well  eroploy'd  may  save ; 
While  he  that  scorns  the  noonday  beam,  perverse, 
Shall  And  the  blessing  unimproved  a  curse. 
Let  heathen  worthies,  whose  exalted  mind 
Left  sensuality  and  dross  behind, 
Possess  for  me  their  undisputed  lot, 
And  take  unenvied  the  reward  they  sought. 
But  still  in  virtue  of  a  Saviour's  plea. 
Not  blind  by  choice,  but  destined  not  to  see. 
Their  fortitude  and  wisdom  were  a  flame 
Celestial,  though  they  knew  not  whence  it  came. 
Derived  from  the  same  source  of  light  and  grace, 
That  guides  the  Christian  in  his  swifter  race  ; 
Their  j  udge  was  Conscience,  and  her  rule  their  law ; 
That  rule  pureued  with  reverence  and  with  awe,     j 
Led  them,  however  faltering,  faint,  and  slow. 
From  what  they  knew,  to  what  they  wish'd  to  know. 
But  let  not  him  that  shares  a  brighter  day. 
Traduce  the  splendour  of  a  noontide  ray, 
Prefer  the  twilight  of  a  darker  time. 
And  deem  his  base  stupidity  no  crime  ; 
The  >vretch,  that  slights  the  bounty  of  the  skies. 
And  sinks  while  favour'd  with  the  means  to  rise. 
Shall  And  them  rated  at  their  full  amount, 
The  good  he  seom'd  all  carried  to  account. 

Marshaling  all  his  terrors  as  he  came. 
Thunder  and  earthquake  and  devouring  flame, 
From  Sinai's  top  Jehovah  gave  the  law. 
Life  for  obedience,  death  for  every  flaw. 
When  the  great  Sovereign  would  his  vnW  expreaa, 
He  gives  a  perfect  rule  ;  what  can  He  less ! 
And  guards  it  with  a  sanction  as  severe 
As  vengeance  can  inflict,  or  simiers  fear  : 
Else  his  own  glorious  nghts  he  would  disclaim. 
And  man  might  safely  trifle  with  his  name. 
He  bids  him  glow  with  unremitting  love 
To  all  on  earth,  and  to  Himself  above  ; 
Condemns  the  injurious  deed,  the  slanderous  tongae, 
The  thought  that  meditates  a  brother's  wrong  ; 
Brings  not  alone  the  more  conspicuous  part. 
His  conduct  to  the  test,  but  tries  his  heart. 

Hark  !  universal  Nature  shook  and  groan'd  ; 
'Twas  the  last  trumpet — see  the  Judge  enthroned  t 
Rouse  all  your  courage  at  your  utmost  need, 
N(»w  summon  every  virtue,  stand  and  plead. 
What!  silent!  Is  your  boasting  heard  no  morel 
That  self-renouncing  wisdom,  learn'd  before. 
Had  shed  immortal  glories  on  your  brow, 
That  all  your  virtues  cannot  purchase  now. 

All  joy  to  the  believer !  he  can  speak. 
Trembling  yet  happy,  confident  yet  meek. 
Since  the  dear  hour,  that  brought  me  to  thy  fond^ 
And  cut  up  all  my  follies  by  the  root, 
I  never  trusted  in  an  arm  but  thhie. 
Nor  hoped  but  in  thy  rightoo«sne«»  divine  : 
My  prayers  and  alms,  imperfect  and  defiled. 
Were  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  child ; 
Howe'er  perfonn'd,  it  was  their  brightest  part, 
That  they  proceeded  from  a  grateful  heart ; 
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ed  in  thine  own  all-purifying  blood, 
e  their  evil,  and  accept  their  good ; 
them  at  thy  feet — my  only  plea 
.t  it  was,  dependence  upon  Thee ; 
struggling  in  the  vale  of  tears  below, 
lever  fail'd,  nor  shall  it  fail  me  now. 
^lic  gratulations  rend  the  skies, 
falls  unpitied,  never  more  to  rise, 
ity  is  crown'd,  and  Faith  receives  the  prize. 


EXPOSTULATION. 


Tantatu,  tarn  patient,  nullo  eertamiru  toUi 
Dona  tiiut  f  Vwoiu 


veeps  the  Muse  for  England  1  What  appears 
gland's  case  to  move  the  Muse  to  tears  \ 
side  to  side  of  her  delightful  isle 

not  clothed  with  a  perpetual  smile! 
ature  add  a  charm,  or  art  confer 
-found  luxury  not  seen  in  her ! 
)  under  heaven  is  pleasure  more  pursued, 
ere  does  cold  reflection  less  intrude  1 
elds  a  rich  expanse  of  wavy  corn 
I  out  from  Plenty's  overflowing  horn ; 
Miial  gardens,  in  which  Art  supplies 
rvour  and  the  force  of  Indian  skies ; 
eacefiil  shores,  where  busy  Commerce  waits 
ir  his  golden  tide  through  all  her  gate.s ; 
I  fiery  suns  that  scorch  the  russet  spice 
item  groves,  and  oceans  floorM  with  ice, 
1  in  vain  to  push  his  daring  way 
rker  climes,  or  climes  of  brighter  day ; 
I  the  winds  waft  where'er  the  billows  roll, 
the  world's  girdle  to  the  frozen  pole ; 
lariots  bounding  in  her  wheel-worn  streets  ; 
aults  below,  where  every  vintage  meets ; 
keatres,  her  revels,  and  her  sports, 
«ne8  to  which  not  youth  alone  resorts, 
;e,  in  spite  of  weakness  and  of  pain, 
Mints,  in  hope  to  dream  of  youth  again  ; 
eak  her  happy : — let  the  Muse  look  round 
East  to  West,  no  sorrow  can  be  found, 
y  what  in  cottases  conflned, 
unregarded  to  uie  passing  wind, 
vberefore  weep  for  Elngland  1  What  appears 
gland's  case  to  move  the  Muse  to  tears  2 

prophet  wept  for  Israel,  wish'd  his  eyes 
fountains  fed  with  infinite  supplies ; 
(nei  dealt  in  robbery  and  wrong,     [tongue, 

were  the   scomer  s  and   the   slanderer's 
used  as  playthings  or  convenient  tools, 
Brest  bias'd  knaves,  or  fashion  fools ; 
iry  neighing  at  his  neighbour's  door, 
inon  labouring  hard  to  grind  the  poor, 
tftial  balance  and  deceitful  weight, 
eaeherous  smile,  a  mask  for  secret  hate, 
risy,  formality  in  prayer, 
le  dull  service  of  the  lip,  were  there, 
omen  insolent  and  self-caress'd, 
nity's  unwearied  finser  dress'd, 
t  the  blush  that  virgm  fears  impart 
dest  cheeks,  and  borrow'd  one  from  art ; 
just  such  trifles  without  worth  or  use, 
y  pride  and  idleness  produce ; 
,  floented,  furbelow'd  and  flounced  around, 
!iBet  too  delicate  to  touch  the  ground, 


They  stretch'd  the  neck,  and  roll'd  the  wanton  eye, 
And  sigh'd  for  every  fool  that  flutter'd  by. 

He  saw  his  people  slaves  to  every  lust, 
Lewd,  avaricious,  arrogant,  unjust ; 
He  heard  the  wheels  of  an  avenging  God 
Groan  heavily  along  the  distant  road  ; 
Saw  Babylon  set  wide  her  two-leaved  brass 
To  let  the  military  deluge  pass ; 
Jerusalem  a  prey,  her  glory  soil'd. 
Her  princes  captive,  and  her  treasures  spoil'd ; 
Wept  till  all  Israel  heard  his  bitter  cry, 
Stamp'd  with  his  foot,  and  smote  upon  his  thigh ; 
But  wept  and  stamp'd  and  smote  his  thigh  in  vaioi 
Pleasure  is  deaf  when  told  of  future  pain, 
And  sounds  prophetic  are  too  rough  to  suit 
Ears  long  accustom'd  to  the  pleasing  lute ; 
They  scom'd  his  inspiration  and  his  theme, 
Pronounced  him  frantic  and  his  fears  a  dream. 
With  self-indulgence  wing'd  the  fleeting  hours, 
Till  the  foe  found  them,  and  down  fell  the  towers. 

Long  time  Assyria  bound  them  in  her  chain, 
Till  penitence  had  purged  the  public  stain, 
And  CjTus,  with  relenting  pity  moved, 
Retum'd  them  happy  to  the  laud  they  loved : 
There,  proof  against  prosperity,  awhile 
They  stood  the  test  of  her  ensnaring  smile. 
And  had  the  grace  in  scenes  of  peace  to  show 
The  virtue  they  had  leam'd  in  scenes  of  woe. 
But  man  is  frail,  and  can  but  ill  sustain 
A  long  immunity  from  grief  and  pain. 
And  after  all  the  joys  that  plenty  leads. 
With  tiptoe  step  vice  silently  succeeds. 

When  he  tliat  ruled  them  with  a  shepherd's  rod, 
In  form  a  nuin,  in  dignity  a  God, 
Came  not  expected  in  that  humble  guise, 
To  sift,  and  search  them  with  unerring  eyes, 
He  found,  conceal'd  beneath  a  fair  outside, 
The  fllth  of  rottenness  and  worm  of  pride. 
Their  piety  a  system  of  deceit, 
Scripture  employ'd  to  sanctify  the  cheat. 
The  pharisee  the  dupe  of  his  own  art. 
Self-idolized,  and  yet  a  knave  at  heart 

When  nations  are  to  perish  in  their  sins, 
'Tis  in  the  church  the  leprosy  begins : 
The  priest,  whose  office  is,  with  zeal  sincere. 
To  watch  the  fountain,  and  preserve  it  clear. 
Carelessly  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink. 
While  others  poison  what  the  flock  must  drink ; 
Or,  waking  at  the  call  of  lust  alone, 
Infuses  lies  and  errors  of  his  own : 
His  unsuspecting  sheep  believe  it  pure. 
And,  tainted  by  the  very  means  of  cure. 
Catch  from  each  other  a  contagious  spot. 
The  foul  forerunner  of  a  general  rot. 
Then  Truth  is  hush'd,  that  Heresy  may  preach; 
And  all  is  trash  that  Reason  cannot  reach ; 
Then  God's  own  image  on  the  soul  impressed 
Becomes  a  mockery  and  a  standing  jest ; 
And  faith,  the  root  whence  onlv  can  arise 
The  graces  of  a  life  that  wins  the  skies. 
Loses  at  once  all  value  and  esteem. 
Pronounced  by  greybeards  a  pernicious  dream; 
Then  ceremony  leads  her  bigots  forth. 
Prepared  to  flght  for  shadows  of  no  worth. 
While  truths,  on  which  eternal  things  depend. 
Find  not,  or  hardly  And,  a  single  friend ; 
As  soldiers  watch  the  signal  of  command. 
They  learn  to  bow,  to  kneel,  to  sit,  to  stand ; 
Happy  to  flU  relijgion's  vacant  place 
With  hollow  form,  and  gesture,  and  grimace. 
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Such,  when  the  Teacher  of  his  church  was  there. 
People  and  priest,  the  sons  of  Israel  were, 
Stiff  in  the  letter,  lax  in  the  design 
And  import  of  their  oracles  divine, 
Their  learning  legendary,  false,  absurd, 
And  yet  exalted  above  God's  own  woi-d, 
They  drew  a  curse  from  an  intended  good. 
Puff 'd  up  with  gifts  they  never  understood. 
He  judged  them  with  as  terrible  a  frown. 
As  if  not  love,  but  wrath  had  brought  him  down  ; 
Yet  he  was  gentle  as  soft  summer  airs. 
Had  grace  for  others'  sins,  but  none  for  theirs. 
Through  all  he  spoke  a  noble  plainness  lun ; 
Rhetoric  is  artifice,  the  work  of  man. 
And  tricks  and  turns  that  fancy  may  devise. 
Are  far  too  mean  for  Him  that  rules  the  skies. 
The  astonish'd  vulgar  trembled  while  he  tore 
The  mask  from  faces  never  seen  before ; 
He  stripped  the  impostors  in  the  noonday  sun, 
Show'd  that  they  follow'd  all  they  seem'd  to  shun, 
Their  prayers  made  public,  their  excesses  kept 
As  private  as  the  chambers  where  they  slept ; 
The  temple  and  its  holy  rites  profaned 
By  mummeries  he  that  dwelt  in  it  disdain'd ; 
Uplifted  hands,  that,  at  convenient  times, 
Could  act  extortion  and  the  worst  of  crimes. 
Washed  with  a  neatness  scrupulously  nice. 
And  free  from  every  taint  but  that  of  vice. 
Judgment,  however  tardy,  mends  her  pace 
When  Obstinacy  once  has  conquered  Grace. 
They  saw  distemper  heaPd,  and  life  restored. 
In  answer  to  the  fiat  of  his  word. 
Confessed  the  wonder,  and  with  daring  tongue 
Blasphemed  the  authority  from  which  it  sprung. 
They  knew  by  sure  prognostics  seen  on  high. 
The  future  tone  and  temper  of  the  sky. 
But,  grave  dissemblers !  could  not  understand, 
That  sin  let  loose  speaks  punishment  at  hand. 

Ask  now  of  history's  authentic  page, 
And  call  up  evidence  from  every  age ; 
Display  with  busy  and  laborious  hand 
The  blessings  of  the  most  indebted  land ; 
What  nation  will  you  find  whose  annals  prove 
So  rich  an  interest  in  almighty  love ! 
Where  dwell  they  now,  where  dwelt  in  ancient  day, 
A  people  planted,  water'd,  blest  as  they  ! 
Let  Egypt's  plagues  and  Canaan's  woes  proclaim 
The  favours  pour'd  upon  the  Jewish  name ; 
Their  freedom  purchased  for  them  at  the  cost 
Of  all  their  hard  oppressors  valued  most. 
Their  title  to  a  country  not  their  own 
Made  sure  by  prodigies  till  then  unknown ; 
For  them  the  state  they  left  made  waste  and  void. 
For  them  the  states  to  which  they  went  destroy'd, 
A  cloud  to  measure  out  their  march  by  day, 
By  night  a  fire  to  cheer  the  gloomy  way. 
That  moving  signal  summoning,  when  best. 
Their  host  to  move,  and,  when  it  stay'd,  to  rest. 
For  them  the  rocks  dissolved  into  a  Hood, 
The  dews  condensed  into  angelic  food. 
Their  very  garments  sacred,  old  yet  new. 
And  Time  forbid  to  touch  them  as  he  flew ; 
Streams,  swell'd  above  the  bank,  enjoin'd  to  stand. 
While  they  pass'd    through  to  their    appointed 

land  ; 
Their  leader  ai-m'd  with  meekness,  zeal,  and  love. 
And  graced  with  clear  credentials  from  above ; 
Themselves  secui'ed  beneath  the  Almighty  wing ; 
Their  God  their  captain  S  lawgiver,  and  king; 
»  Vide  Joshu*.T.  14. 


Crown'd  with  a  thousand  victories,  and  at  last 
Lords  of  the  conquer'd  soil,  there  rooted  £asty 
In  peace  possessing  what  they  won  by  war, 
Their  name  far  published,  and  revered  as  fkr ; 
Where  will  you  find  a  race  like  theirs,  endowed 
With  all  that  man  e'er  wish'd,  or  heaven  be8tow*dt 

They  and  they  only  amongst  all  mankind 
Received  the  transcript  of  the  eternal  mind. 
Were  trusted  with  his  own  engraven  laws, 
And  constituted  guardians  of  his  cause ; 
Theirs  were  the  prophets,  theirs  the  priestly  caJHf 
And  theirs  by  birth  the  Saviour  of  us  all. 
In  vain  the  nations  that  had  seen  them  rise 
With  fierce  and  envious  yet  admiring  eyes. 
Had  sought  to  crush  them,  guarded  as  they  were 
By  power  divine  and  skill  that  could  not  err. 
Had  they  maintain'd  allegiance  firm  and  sure. 
And  kept  the  faith  immaculate  and  pure. 
Then  the  proud  eagles  of  all-conquering  Rome 
Had  found  one  city  not  to  be  o'ercome. 
And  the  twelve  standards  of  the  tribes  nnforl'd 
Had  bid  defiance  to  the  warring  world. 
But  grace  abused  brings  forth  the  foulest  deedi^ 
As  richest  soil  the  most  luxuriant  weeds ; 
Cured  of  the  golden  calves,  their  fathers'  sin, 
They  set  up  self,  that  idol-god,  within  ; 
View'd  a  Deliverer  with  disdain  and  hate. 
Who  left  them  still  a  tributary  state ; 
Seized  fast  his  hand,  held  out  to  set  them  free 
From  a  worse  yoke,  and  nail'd  it  to  the  tree. 
There  was  the  consummation  and  the  crown. 
The  flower  of  Israel's  infamy  full  blown ; 
Thence  date  their  sad  declension  and  their  fall. 
Their  woes  not  yet  repeal'd,  thence  date  them  alL 

Thus  fell  the  best  instructed  in  her  day. 
And  the  most  favour'd  land,  look  where  we  may. 
Philosophy  indeed  on  Grecian  eyes 
Had  pour'd  the  day,  and  clear'd  the  Roman  skies; 
In  other  climes  perhaps  creative  art. 
With  power  surpassing  theirs,  perform'd  her  pax^ 
Might  give  more  life  to  marble,  or  might  fill 
The  glowing  tablets  with  a  juster  skill, 
Might  shine  in  fable,  and  grace  idle  themes 
With  all  the  embroidery  of  poetic  dreams ; 
'Twas  theirs  alone  to  dive  into  the  plan. 
That  truth  and  mercy  had  reveal'd  to  man ; 
And  while  the  world  beside,  that  pUn  unknown, 
Deified  useless  wood  or  senseless  stone. 
They  breathed  in  faith  their  well-directed  prayen, 
And  the  true  God,  the  God  of  truth,  was  theirs. 

Their  glory  faded,  and  their  race  dispersed. 
The  last  of  nations  now,  though  once  the  first. 
They  warn  and  teach  the  proudest,  would  they  lean, 
Keep  wisdom,  or  meet  vengeance  in  your  turn  1 
If  we  escaped  not,  if  heaven  spared  not  us, 
Peel'd,  scatter'd,  and  exterminated  thus ; 
If  vice  received  her  i^^tribution  due. 
When  we  were  visited,  what  hope  for  you  ? 
When  God  arises  with  an  awful  frown, 
To  punish  lust,  or  pluck  presumption  down ; 
When  gifts  perverted,  or  not  duly  prized. 
Pleasure  o'ervalued,  and  his  grace  despised. 
Provoke  the  vengeance  of  his  righteous  hand 
To  pour  down  wrath  upon  a  thankless  land. 
He  will  be  found  impartially  severe, 
Too  just  to  wink,  or  speak  the  guilty  clear. 

0  Israel,  of  all  nations  most  undone ! 
Thy  diadem  displaced,  thy  sceptre  gone, 
Thy  temple,  once  thy  glory,  fallen  and  rased. 
And  thou  a  worshipper  e'en  where  thou  ma^'st; 
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Thy  services  once  only  without  8i)ot, 

Mere  shiulows  now,  their  ancient  pomp  forgot ; 

Thy  Levites,  once  a  consecrated  host. 

No  longer  Levites,  and  their  lineage  lost, 

And  thou  thyself  o*er  every  country  sown. 

With  none  on  earth  that  thou  canst  call  thine  own ; 

Cry  aloud,  thou  that  sittest  in  the  dust,  ' 

Cry  to  the  proud,  the  cruel,  and  unjust. 

Knock  at  the  gates  of  nations,  rouse  their  fears. 

Say  wrath  is  coming,  and  the  storm  appears ; 

But  raise  the  shrillest  cry  in  British  ears. 

What  ails  thee,  restless  as  the  waves  that  roar, 
And  fliug  their  foam  against  thy  chalky  shore ! 
Mistress,  at  least  while  Providence  shall  please, 
And  trident-bearing  queen  of  the  wide  seas, — 
Why,  having  kept  good  iaith,  and  often  shown 
Friendship  and  truth  to  others,  iind*st  thou  none ! 
Thott  that  hast  set  the  persecuted  free, 
None  interposes  now  to  succour  thee. 
Countries  indebted  to  thy  power,  that  shine 
With  light  derived  from  thco,  would  smother 

thine ; 
Thy  rery  children  watch  for  thy  disgrace,— 
A  lawless  brood,  and  curse  thee  to  thy  face : 
Thy  rulers  load  thy  credit,  year  by  year, 
With  sums  Peruvian  mines  could  never  clear. 
As  if,  like  arches  built  with  skilful  hand, 
The  more  'twere  pressed  the  firmer  it  would  stand. 
The  cry  in  all  thy  ships  is  still  the  same. 
Speed  us  away  to  battle  and  to  fame ! 
Thy  mariners  explore  the  wild  expanse. 
Impatient  to  descry  the  fla^  of  France, 
But,  though  they  fight  as  tliinc  have  ever*fou;;ht, 
Return  aMuuned  without  the  wreaths  they  sought. 
Thy  senate  is  a  scene  of  civil  jar, 
Chaos  of  contrarieties  at  war. 
Where  sharp  and  solid,  phlegmatic  and  lii^ht. 
Discordant  atoms  meet,  ferment,  and  fight ; 
Where  Obstinacy  takes  his  sturdy  stand. 
To  disconcert  what  Policy  has  plannM ; 
Where  Pohcy  b  busied  all  night  long 
In  setting  right  what  Faction  has  set  wrong ; 
Where  flails  of  oratory  thresh  the  floor. 
That  yields  them  chaff  and  dust,  and  nothing  more. 
Thy  rmck*d  inhabitants  repine,  complain, 
Tax'd  till  the  brow  of  Labour  sweats  in  vain ; 
War  lays  a  burden  on  the  reeling  state. 
And  Peace  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  weight ; 
Suooessive  loads  succeeding  broils  impose, 
And  sigfauig  millions  prophesy  the  close. 

Is  adverae  Providence  when  ponder'd  well. 
So  dimly  writ  or  diflScult  to  spell, 
Tboa  canst  not  read  with  readiness  and  ease 
Providence  adverse  in  events  like  these  1 
Know  then,  that  heavenly  wisdom  on  this  ball 
Creates,  gives  birth  to,  guides,  consummates  all : 
That,  while  Uborious  and  quick-thoughted  man 
Snufb  up  the  praise  of  what  he  seems  to  pUn, 
He  first  conceives,  then  perfects  his  design. 
As  a  mere  instrument  in  hands  divine : 
Blind  to  the  working  of  that  secret  power 
That  balances  the  wings  of  every  hour, 
The  busy  trifler  dreams  himself  alone. 
Frames  many  a  purpose,  and  Grod  works  his  own. 
States  thrive  or  wither  as  moons  wax  and  wane, 
Eren  as  his  will  and  his  decrees  orlain ; 
While  booovr,  rirtae,  piety,  bear  sway, 
Tb^  flourish ;  and  as  these  decline,  deeay. 
In  just  resentment  of  his  injured  laws. 
He  poors  eontempt  on  them  and  on  thebr  canse ; 


Strikes  the  rough  thread  of  error  right  athwart 
The  web  of  every  scheme  they  have  at  heart. 
Bids  rottenness  invade  and  bring  to  dust 
The  pillars  of  support  in  which  Uiey  trust, 
And  do  his  errand  of  disgrace  and  shame 
On  the  chief  strength  and  glory  of  the  frame. 
None  ever  yet  impeded  what  He  wrought, 
None  bars  Him  out  from  his  most  secret  thought ; 
Darkness  itself  before  His  eyes  is  light. 
And  hell's  close  mischief  naked  in  His  sight. 

Stand  now  and  judge  thyself. — Hast  thou  incurred 
His  anger  who  can  waste  thee  with  a  word, 
Who  poises  and  proportions  sea  and  Und, 
Weighing  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
And  in  whose  awful  sight  all  nations  seem 
As  grasshoppers,  as  dust,  a  drop,  a  dream  1 
Hast  thou  (a  sacrilege  his  soul  abhors) 
Claim'd  all  the  glory  of  thy  prosperous  wars, 
Proud  of  thy  fleets  and  armies,  stolen  the  gem 
Of  his  just  praise,  to  lavish  it  on  them ! 
Hast  thou  not  leam'd,  what  thou  art  often  told, 
A  truth  still  sacred,  and  believed  of  old. 
That  no  success  attends  on  spears  and  swords 
UnblessM,  and  that  the  battle  is  the  Lord's  1 
That  Courage  is  his  creature,  and  DLsnuty 
The  post  that  at  his  bidding  speeds  away. 
Ghastly  in  feature,  and  his  stammering  tongue 
With  doleful  rumour  and  sad  presage  hung, 
To  quell  the  valour  of  the  stoutest  heart. 
And  teach  the  combatant  a  woman's  part ! 
That  he  bids  thousands  fly  when  none  pursue, 
Saves  as  he  will  by  numy  or  by  few. 
And  claims  for  ever  as  his  ro^-al  right. 
The  event  and  sure  decision  of  the  fight ! 

Hast  thou,  though  suckled  at  faur  Freedom's 
Exported  slavery  to  the  conquer'd  East,    [breast, 
Pull'd  dqwn  the  t}Tants  India  served  with  dread, 
And  raised  thyself,  a  greater,  in  their  stead ! 
Gone  thither  arm'd  and  hungry,  retum'd  full, 
Fed  from  the  richest  veins  of  the  Mogul, 
A  despot  big  with  power  obtain'd  by  wealth. 
And  that  obtain'd  by  rapine  and  by  stealth  ! 
With  Asiatic  vices  stored  thy  mind, 
But  left  their  virtues  and  thine  own  behind, 
And,  having  truck'd  thy  soul,  brought  home  the 
To  tempt  the  poor  to  sell  himself  to  thee !        [fee. 

Hast  thou  by  statute  shoved  from  its  design 
The  Saviour's  feast,  his  own  blest  bread  and  wine, 
And  nuide  the  symbols  of  atoning  grace 
An  office  key,  a  picklock  to  a  pUtce, 
That  infidels  mav  prove  their  title  good 
By  an  oath  dipp  d  in  sacramental  blood  t 
A  blot  that  will  be  still  a  blot,  in  spite 
Of  all  that  grave  apologists  nuiy  write. 
And  though  a  bbhop  toil  to  cleanse  the  stain. 
He  wipes  and  scours  the  silver  cup  in  vain. 
And  hast  thou  sworn  on  every  slight  pretence, 
Till  perjuries  are  common  as  bad  pence. 
While  thousands,  careless  of  the  damning  sin, 
Kiss  the  book's  outside,  who  ne'er  look  within' t 


1  In  the  first  edition,  instead  of  the  next  paragraph  it 
stood  thus: — 
Ha6t  thou  admitted  with  a  blind,  fond  trust. 
The  lie  that  bum'd  thy  fathers'  bones  to  dust. 
That  first  adjudged  them  heretics,  then  sent 
Their  souls  to  heaven,  and  cursed  them  as  they  went  ? 
The  lie  that  Scripture  strips  of  its  disguise. 
And  execrates  above  all  other  lies. 
The  lie  that  claps  a  lock  on  mercy's  plan. 
And  gives  the  key  to  yon  infirm  old  man, 
c  s 
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Ilast  thou,  when  heaven  has  clothed  tliec  with 
disgrace, 
And,  long  provoked,  repaid  thee  to  thy  face, 
(Fur  thou  hafit  known  eclipses,  and  endured 
Dimness  and  anguish,  all  thy  beams  obscai'ed, 
When  sin  has  shed  dishonour  on  thy  bi*ow, 
And  never  of  a  sabler  hue  than  now  ;) 
Hast  thou  with  heart  perverse  and  conscience. 
Despising  all  rebuke,  still  persevered,         [sear'd. 
And,  having  chosen  evil,  scom*d  the  voice 
That  cried.  Repent !  and  gloried  in  thy  choice  t 
Thy  fastings,  when  calamity  at  last 
Suggests  the  expedient  of  a  yearly  fast, 
What  mean  they  ?     Canst  thou  dream  there  is  a 
In  lighter  diet  at  a  later  hour,  [power 

To  charm  to  sleep  the  threatenings  of  the  slues, 
And  hide  past  foUy  from  all-seeing  eyes! 
The  fast  that  wins  deliverance,  and  suspends 
The  stroke  that  a  vindictive  God  intends. 
Is  to  renounce  hypocrisy ;  to  draw 
Thy  life  upon  the  pattern  of  the  law  ; 
To  war  with  pleasures,  idolised  before ; 
To  vanquish  lust,  and  wear  its  yoke  no  more. 
All  fasting  else,  whate'er  be  the  pretence. 
Is  wooing  mercy  by  renew*d  offence. 

Hast  thou  within  thee  sins,  that  in  old  time 
Brought  lire  from  heaven,  the  sex-abusing  crime. 
Whose  horrid  perpetration  stamps  disgrace 
Baboons  are  free  from,  upon  human  race  1 
Think  on  the  fruitful  and  well-water'd  spot 
That  fed  the  flocks  and  herds  of  wealthy  lot, 
Where  Pai<adisc  sccm'd  still  vouchsafed  on  earth. 
Burning  and  scorch'd  into  perpetual  dearth, 
iJr,  in  his  words  who  damn!d  the  base  desire, 
Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire  ; 
Then  Nature  injured,  scandalised,  defiled, 
Unveil*d  her  blushing  check,  look'd  on,  and  smiled ; 
Beheld  with  joy  the  lovely  scene  defaced, 
And  praised  the  wrath  that  laid  her  beauties  waste. 

Far  be  the  thought  from  any  verse  of  mine. 
And  farther  still  the  form'd  and  fix'd  design, 
To  thrust  the  charge  of  deeds  that  I  detest, 
Against  an  innocent  unconscious  breast : 
The  man  that  dares  traduce,  because  he  can 
With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man. 
An  individual  is  a  sacred  mark, 
Not  to  be  pierced  in  play  or  in  the  dark ; 
But  public  censure  speaks  a  public  foe, 
Unl^s  a  zeal  for  virtue  guide  the  blow. 

The  priestly  brotherhood,  devout,  sincere. 
From  mean  self-interest  and  ambition  clear. 
Their  hope  in  heaven,  servility  their  scorn. 
Prompt  to  persuade,  expostulate,  and  warn. 
Their  wisdom  pure  and  given  them  from  above. 
Their  usefulness  ensured  by  zeal  and  love. 

Who  once  intwouced  in  apostolic  chair 
Is  deified,  and  kits  omnibclont  there  ; 
The  He  that  knows  no  kindred,  own*  no  friend 
But  him  that  makes  its  progress  his  chief  end. 
That  having  spilt  much  blood,  makes  that  a  boast. 
And  canonizes  him  that  sheds  the  most  ? 
Away  with  charity  that  soothes  a  lie. 
And  thrusts  the  truth  with  scorn  and  anger  by ! 
Shame  on  the  candour  and  the  gracious  smile 
Bestow'd  on  them  that  light  the  martyr's  pile. 
While  insolent  disdain  in  fn>wns  express'd 
Attends  the  tenets  that  endured  that  test ! 
Graut  them  the  rights  of  men.  and  while  they 
To  vex  the  pc2ice  of  others,  grant  them  peace ; 
But  trusting  bigots  whose  false  zeal  has  made 
Treachery  their  duty,  thou  art  self-betray'd. 


As  meek  as  the  man  Moses,  and  withal 
As  bold  as,  in  Agrippa's  presence,  Paul, 
Should  fly  the  world's  contaminating  touch. 
Holy  and  unpolluted : — are  thine  such ! 
Except  a  few  with  Eli's  spirit  blcst^ 
Hophni  and  Phineas  may  describe  the  rest 

Where'sliall  a  teacher  look  in  days  like  thetnu 
For  ears  and  hearts  that  he  can  hope  to  pleaMi 
Look  to  the  poor, — ^the  simple  and  the  plain 
Will  hear  perhaps  thy  salutary  strain : 
Humility  is  gentle,  apt  to  learn, 
Speak  but  the  word,  will  listen  and  return. 
Alas,  not  so !  the  poorest  of  the  flock 
Arc  proud,  and  set  their  faces  as  a  rock ; 
Denied  that  earthly  opulence  they  choose, 
God's  better  gift  they  scoff  at  and  refuse. 
The  rich,  the  produce  of  a  nobler  st«m, 
Are  more  intelligent  at  least, — trj-  them. 
O  vain  inquiry !  they  without  remorse 
Are  altogether  gone  a  devious  course,         [stny; 
Where    beckomng   Pleasure   leads   them,  wildly 
Have  burst  the  bands,  and  cast  the  yoke  away. 

Now,  borne  upon  the  wings  of  truth  snblim^ 
Review  thy  dim  original  and  prime. 
This  island-spot  of  uureclaim'd  rude  earth. 
The  cradle  that  received  thee  at  thy  birth, 
Was  rock'd  by  many  a  rough  Norwegian  blast. 
And  Danish  howlihgs  scared  thee  as  they  paas'd ; 
For  thou  wast  bom  amid  the  din  of  arms, 
And  suck'd  a  breast  that  panted  with  alarms. 
While  yet  thou  wast  a  groveling  puling  chit. 
Thy  bones  not  fashion'd,  and  thy  ioints  not  knit, 
The  Roman  taught  thy  stubborn  knee  to  bow. 
Though  twice  a  Caesar  could  not  bend  thee  now: 
His  victory  was  that  of  onent  light. 
When  the  sun's  shafts  disperse  ^e  gloom  of  mgfat. 
Thy  language  at  this  distant  moment  shows 
How  much  the  country  to  the  conqueror 
Expressive,  energetic,  and  reflned. 
It  sparkles  with  the  gems  he  left  behind. 
He  brought  thy  land  a  blessing  when  he         . 
He  found  thee  savage,  and  he  left  thee  tame ; 
Taught  thee  to  clothe  thy  pink'd  and  painted  hide, 
And  grace  thy  figure  with  a  soldier's  pride  ; 
He  sow'd  the  seeds  of  order  where  he  went. 
Improved  thee  far  beyond  his  own  intent, 
And  while  he  ruled  thee  by  the  sword  alone. 
Made  thee  at  last  a  warrior  like  his  own. 
Religion,  if  in  heavenly  truths  attired. 
Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired ; 
But  thine,  as  dark  as  witcheries  of  the  night. 
Was  form'd  to  harden  hearts  and  shock  the  aig^; 
Thy  Druids  struck  the  well-strung  harps  theyboie 
With  fingers  deeply  dyed  in  human  gore  ; 
And,  while  the  victim  slowly  bled  to  death. 
Upon  the  tolling  chords  rung  out  his  dying  breslh. 

Who  brought  the  lamp  that  with  awakening besmi 
Dispell'd  thy  gloom,  and  broke  away  thy  dreuDSy 
Tradition,  now  decrepit  and  worn  out. 
Babbler  of  ancient  fables,  leaves  a  doubt : 
But  still  light  reach'd  thee ;  and  those  godsof  thinc^ 
Woden  and  Thor,  each  tottering  in  his  shrine, 
Fell  broken  and  defaced  at  his  own  door. 
As  Dagon  in  Philistia  long  before. 
But  Rome  with  sorceries  and  magic  wand 
Soon  raised  a  cloud  that  dai^cen'd  every  land  ; 
And  thine  was  smother'd  in  the  stench  and  fog 
Of  Tiber's  marshes  and  the  papal  bog. 
Then  priests  with  bullsandbriefsandshiavencrowiia^ 
And  griping  fists  and  unrelenting  frowns. 
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s  and  delegates  with  powers  from  hell, 
li  heavenly  in  pretension,  fleeced  thee  well ; 
I  this  hour,  to  keep  it  fresh  in  mind, 
wigs  of  fhat  old  scourge  are  left  behind*. 
Idiery,  the  Pope's  well-managed  pack, 
Tain'd  beneath  his  lash,  and  knew  the  smack, 
rhen  he  laid  them  on  the  scent  of  blood, 

hunt  a  Saracen  through  fire  and  flood. 

of  life  to  win  an  empty  tomb, 
roved  a  mint  of  wealth,  a  mine  to  Rome, 
eft  their  bones  beneath  unfriendly  skies, 
irthless  absolution  all  the  prize, 
vast  the  veriest  slave  in  days  of  yore, 
ver  dragged  a  chain,  or  tugg'd  an  oar  ; 
onarchs  arbitrary,  fierce,  unjust, 
elves  the  slaves  of  bigotry  or  lust, 
a'd  thy  counsels,  only  in  distress 

thee  a  goodly  sponge  for  Power  to  press, 
lieis,  the  lords  of  many  a  petty  fee, 
ied  and  harassed,  in  return  plagued  thee  ; 
thee  away  from  peaceable  employ, 
tic  happiness  and  rural  joy, 
tte  thy  life  in  arms,  or  lay  it  down 
seless  feuds  and  bickerings  of  their  own. 
irliaments  adored  on  bended  knees 
vereiguty  they  were  convened  to  please ; 
*er  was  askM,  too  timid  to  resist, 
ed  with,  and  were  graciously  dismissed  ; 
some  Spartan  soul  a  doubt  express'd, 
lushing  at  the  tameness  of  the  rest, 
to  suppose  the  subject  had  a  choice, 
8  a  tnitor  by  the  gcneml  voice. 
5 1  with  powers  thou  didst  not  dare  exei*t, 
cannot  stoop  so  low  as  thy  desert  1 
:es  the  sides  of  splenetic  Disdain, 
elf-entitled  ruler  of  the  main. 
Be  thee  to  the  date  when  yon  fair  sea, 
lips  thy  shores,  had  no  such  charms  for  thee; 
other  nations  flew  from  coast  to  coast, 
lou  hadst  neither  fleet  nor  flag  to  boast. 
el  now,  and  lay  thy  forehead  in  the  dust ; 
if  thou  canst ;  not  petrified,  thou  must ; 
t  an  honest  and  a  faithful  part ; 
re  what  then  thou  wast  with  wliat  thou  art ; 
od's  disposing  providence  confess' d, 
icy  itself  must  yield  the  rest. — 
hou  art  bound  to  serve  him,  and  to  prove, 
ifter  hour,  thy  gratitude  and  love. 

he  not  hid  thee  and  thy  favoured  land, 

les  safe  beneath  his  sheltering  hand, 

thee  his  blessing  on  the  clearest  proof, 

lions  leagued  against  thee  stand  aloof, 

larged  hostility  and  hate  to  roar 

i  else  they  would,  but  not  upon  thy  shore  ! 

wer  secured  thee,  when  presumptuous  Spain 

ed  her  fleet  Invincible  in  vain ; 

oomy  monarch,  doubtful  and  resigned 

ry  pang  that  racks  an  anxious  mind, 

of  the  waves  that  broke  upon  his  coast, 

tidings !  and  the  surge  replied — All  lost ! 

hen  the  Stuart,  leaning  on  the  Scot, 

oo  much  fear'd,  and  now  too  much  forgot, 

d  to  the  very  centre  of  thy  realm, 

oped  to  seize  his  abdicated  helm, 

but  to  prove  how  quickly  witli  a  frown 

it  had  raised  thee  could  have  plucked  thee 

>wn. 

ur  is  the  grace  by  thee  poesess'd, 

««  implaoible,  thy  land  at  rest ; 


¥liidi  may  bs  found  at  Doctors'  Commons.    C. 


Thy  thunders  travel  over  earth  and  seas. 
And  all  at  home  is  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease. 
'Tis  thus,  extending  his  tempestuous  arm. 
Thy  Maker  fills  the  nations  with  alarm. 
While  his  own  heaven  surveys  the  troubled  scene^ 
And  feels  no  change,  unshaken  and  serene. 
Freedom,  in  other  lands  scarce  known  to  shine, 
Pours  out  a  flood  of  splendour  upon  thine ; 
Thou  hast  as  bright  an  interest  in  her  rays 
As  ever  Roman  had  in  Rome's  best  days. 
True  freedom  is,  where  no  restraint  is  known 
That  Scripture,  justice,  and  good  sense  disown. 
Where  only  vice  and  injury  are  tied. 
And  all  from  shore  to  shore  is  free  beside. 
Such  freedom  is, — and  Windsor's  hoary  towers 
Stood  trembling  at  the  boldness  of  thy  powers, 
That  won  a  nymph  on  that  immortal  plain. 
Like  her  the  fabled  Phoebus  wooed  in  vain : 
He  found  the  laurel  only  ;— happier  you. 
The  unfading  laurel  and  the  virgin  too*! 

Now  think,  if  Pleasure  have  a  thought  to  spare, 
If  God  himself  be  not  beneath  her  care  ; 
If  business,  constant  as  the  wheels  of  time. 
Can  pause  one  hour  to  read  a  serious  rhyme  ; 
If  the  new  mail  thy  merchants  now  receive, 
Or  expectation  of  the  next  give  leave : 
O,  think,  if  chargeable  with  deep  arrears 
For  such  indulgence  gilding  all  thy  years. 
How  much,  though  long  neglected,  shining  yet, 
The  beams  of  heavenly  truth  have  swelPd  the  debt. 
When  persecuting  zeal  made  royal  sport 
With  tortured  innocence  in  Mary's  court. 
And  Bonner,  blithe  as  shepherd  at  a  wake, 
Enjoy'd  the  show  and  danced  about  the  stake  ; 
The  sacred  book,  its  value  understood. 
Received  the  seal  of  martyrdom  in  blood. 
Those  holy  men.  so  full  of  truth  and  grace, 
Seem  to  reflection  of  a  different  race. 
Meek,  modest,  venerable,  wise,  sincere. 
In  such  a  cause  they  could  not  dare  to  fear ; 
They  could  not  purchase  earth  with  such  a  prize, 
Nor  Sparc  a  life  too  short  to  reach  the  skies. 
From  them  to  thee,  convey'd  along  the  tide 
Their  streaming  hearts  pour'd  freely  when  they 

•liad. 
Those  truths  which  neither  use  nor  years  impair, 
Invite  thee,  woo  thee,  to  the  bliss  they  share. 
What  dotage  will  not  Vanity  maintain  1 
What  web  too  weak  to  catch  a  modem  brain  1 
The  moles  and  bats  in  full  assembly  find. 
On  special  search,  the  keen-eyed  eagle  blind. 
And  did  they  dream,  and  art  thou  wiser  now ! 
Prove  it : — if  better,  I  submit  and  bow. 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  are  twin  born,  one  heart 
Must  hold  both  sbters,  never  seen  apart. 

So  then, — as  darkness  overspread  the  deep, 
Ere  Nature  rose  from  her  eternal  sleep. 
And  this  deUghtful  earth,  and  that  fair  sky, 
Leap'd  out  of  nothing,  cail'd  by  the  Most  High, 
By  such  a  change  thy  darkness  is  made  light, 
Thy  chaos  oixler,  and  thy  weakness  might ; 
And  He,  whose  power  mere  nullity  obeys. 
Who  found  thee  nothing,  form'd  thee  for  his  praisa 
To  praise  him  is  to  serve  him,  and  fulfil. 
Doing  and  suffering,  his  unquestion'd  will ; 
'Tis  to  believe  what  men,  inspired  of  old. 
Faithful,  and  faithfully  inform'd,  unfold  ; 

*  Alluding  to  the  grant  of  Magna  Charts,  which  wn(< 
extorted  from  King  John  bv  the  barons,  at  Runny niedc 
near  Windsor.    C 
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Candid  and  just,  with  no  false  aim  in  view, 
To  take  for  truth  what  cannot  but  be  true ; 
To  learn  in  God's  own  school  the  Christian  part. 
And  bind  the  task  assigned  thee  to  thine  heart. 
Happy  the  man  there  seeking  and  there  found, 
Happy  the  nation  where  such  men  abound! 

How  shall  a  verse  hnpress  thee!  by  what  name 
Shall  I  adjure  thee  not  to  court  thy  shame  t 
By  theirs,  whose  bright  example  unimpeach'd 
Directs  thee  to  that  eminence  they  reach'd. 
Heroes  and  worthies  of  days  past,  thy  sires  ? 
Or  His,  who  touch'd  their  heart  with  hallowed 

fires  ? 
Their  names,  alas !  in  vain  reproach  an  age, 
Whom  all  the  vanities  they  8com*d  engage ; 
And  His,  that  seraphs  trembled  at,  is  hung 
Disgracefully  on  every  triflcr's  tongue. 
Or  serves  the  champion  in  forensic  war 
To  flourish  and  parstde  with  at  the  bar. 
Pleasure  herself  perhaps  suggests  a  plea, 
If  interest  move  thee,  to  persuade  even  thee ; 
By  every  charm  that  smiles  upon  her  face, 
By  joys  possessM,  and  joys  stUl  held  in  chase, 
If  dear  society  be  worth  a  thought. 
And  if  the  feast  of  freedom  cloy  thee  not. 
Reflect  that  these  and  all  that  seems  thine  own, 
Held  by  the  tenure  of  his  will  alone. 
Like  angels  in  the  service  of  their  Lord, 
Remain  with  thee,  or  leave  thee  at  his  word ; 
That  gratitude  and  temperance  in  our  use 
Of  what  he  gives  unsparing  and  profuse. 
Secure  the  favour,  and  enhance  the  joy. 
That  thankless  waste  and  wild  abuse  destroy. 

But  above  all  reflect,  how  cheap  soever 
Those  rights  that  millions  envy  thee,  appear. 
And  though  resolved  to  risk  them,  and  swim 

down 
The  tide  of  pleasure  heedless  of  His  frown. 
That  blessings  truly  sacred,  and  when  given, 
Mark*d  with  the  signature  and  stamp  of  Heaven, 
The  word  of  prophecy,  those  truths  divine 
Which  make  that  heaven,  if  thou  desire  it,  thine, 
(Awful  alternative !  believed,  beloved. 
Thy  glory ;  and  thy  shame  if  unimproved) 
Are  never  long  vouchsafed,  if  push'd  aside 
With  cold  disgust  or  philosophic  pride; 
And  that  judicially  withdrawn,  disgrace, 
Blrror  and  darkness  occupy  their  place. 

A  world  is  up  in  arms,  and  thou  a  spot 
Not  quickly  found  if  negligently  sought. 
Thy  soul  as  ample  as  thy  bounds  are  small, 
Endurest  the  brunt,  and  darest  defy  them  all : 
And  wilt  thou  join  to  this  bold  enterprise 
A  bolder  still,  a  contest  with  the  skies ! 
Remember,  if  He  guard  thee  and  secure, 
Whoe'er  assails  thee,  thy  success  is  sure  ; 
But  if  He  leave  thee,  though  the  skill  and  power 
Of  nations,  sworn  to  spoil  thee  and  devour, 
Were  all  collected  in  thy  single  arm. 
And  thou  couldst  hiueh  away  the  fear  of  harm, 
That  strength  would  fail  opposed  against  the  puah 
And  feeble  onset  of  a  pigmy  rush. 
Say  not  (and  if  the  thought  of  such  defence 
Should  spring  within  thy  bosom,  drive  it  thence) 
What  nation  amongst  all  my  foes  is  free 
From  crimes  ajs  base  as  any  charged  on  me  I 
Their  measure  fill'd,  they  too  slrnll  pay  the  debt. 
Which  God,  though  long  forborne,  will  not  forget. 
But  know  that  Wrath  divine,  when  most  severe^ 
IViakes  justice  still  the  guide  of  his  career, 


And  will  not  punish  in  one  mingled  crowds 
Them  without  light,  and  thee  without  a  cloud. 
Muse,  han^  this  harp  upon  you  aged  beech. 
Still  murmuring  with  the  solemn  t^ths  I  teach, 
And  while  at  intervals  a  cold  blast  sings 
Through  the  dry  leaves,  and  pants  upon  the  strings, 
My  soul  shall  sigh  in  secret  and  lament 
A  nation  scourged,  yet  tardy  to  repent. 
I  know  the  warning  song  is  sung  in  vain. 
That  few  will  hear  and  fewer  heed  the  strain ; 
But  if  a  sweeter  voice,  and  one  design'd 
A  blessing  to  my  country  and  mankind, 
Reclaim  the  wandering  thousands,  and  bring  home 
A  flock  so  scatter'd  and  so  wont  to  roam. 
Then  place  it  once  again  between  my  knees ; 
The  sound  of  truth  will  then  be  sure  to  please: 
And  truth  alone,  where'er  my  life  be  cast. 
In  scenes  of  plenty  or  the  pining  waste. 
Shall  be  my  chosen  theme,  my  glory  to  the  Ust. 
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Ask  what  is  human  life — the  sage  replies, 

With  disappointment  lowering  iu  his  eyes^ 

A  painful  passage  o'er  a  restless  flood, 

A  vpin  pursuit  of  fugitive  false  good, 

A  scene  of  fancied  bliss  and  heartfelt  care^ 

Closing  at  last  in  darkness  and  despair. 

The  poor,  inured  to  drudgery  and  distress. 

Act  without  aim,  think  little,  and  feel  less. 

And  nowhere,  but  in  feign'd  Arcadian  scenes. 

Taste  happiness,  or  know  what  pleasure  meain^ 

Riches  are  pass'd  away  from  hand  to  hand. 

As  fortune,  vice,  or  folly,  may  command ; 

As  in  a  dance  the  pair  tliat  take  the  lead 

Turn  downward,  and  the  lowest  pair  succeed^ 

So  shifting  and  so  various  is  the  plan. 

By  which  Heaven  rules  the  mixt  affairs  of  man : 

Vicissitude  wheels  round  tlie  motley  crowd. 

The  rich  grow  poor,  the  poor  become  parse*proud; 

Business  is  labour,  and  man's  weakness  such. 

Pleasure  is  labour  too,  and  tires  as  much ; 

The  very  sense  of  it  foregoes  its  use. 

By  repetition  pallM,  by  age  obtuse. 

Youth  lost  in  dissipation,  we  deplore. 

Through  life's  sad  remnant,  what  no  sighs  restore; 

Our  years,  a  fruitless  race  without  a  prize. 

Too  many,  yet  too  few  to  make  us  wise. 

Dangling  his  cane  about,  and  taking  snaff, 
Lothario  cries.  What  philosophic  stuff  I 
O  querulous  and  weak ! — whose  useless  brain 
Once  thought  of  nothing,  and  now  thinks  in  vain ; 
Whose  eye  reverted  weeps  o'er  all  the  past. 
Whose  prospect  shows  thee  a  disheartening 
Would  age  in  thee  resign  his  wintry  reign. 
And  youth  invigorate  that  frame  again, 
Renew'd  desire  would  grace  with  other  speech 
Joys  always  prized,  when  placed  within  our  reach. 

For  lift  thy  palsied  head,  shake  off  the  gloom 
That  overhangs  the  borders  of  thy  tomb, 
See  Nature  gay  as  when  she  first  began, 
With  smiles  alluring  her  admirer  man ; 
She  spreads  the  morning  over  eastern  hills. 
Earth  ghtters  with  the  Sro^  the  night  distils^ 
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The  son  obedient  at  her  call  appears, 

To  fling  his  gloriee  o'er  the  robe  she  wears, 

Banks  dothed  with  flowers,  groves  fillM  with 

qnrightly  teunds, 
The  yellowtilthy  green  meads, rocks, rising  grounds, 
Streams  edged  with  osiers,  fattening  every  field 
Where'er  mej  flow,  now  seen  and  now  concealed ; 
From  the  bine  rim  where  skies  and  mountains  meet, 
Down  to  the  very  turf  beneath  thy  feet. 
Ten  thoosand  charms  that  only  fools  despise. 
Or  pride  can  look  at  with  indifferent  eyes. 
All  speak  one  language,  all  with  one  sweet  voice 
Ciy  to  her  univenal  realm.  Rejoice ! 
Man  feels  the  spur  of  passions  and  desires. 
And  she  gi^es  largely  more  than  he  requires ; 
Not  that  his  hours  devoted  all  to  care, 
Hollow-eyed  abstinence  and  lean  despair. 
The  wretch  may  pine,  wliile  to  his  smell,  taste, 

sight. 
She  holds  a  paradise  of  rich  delight ; 
But  gently  to  rebuke  his  awkward  fear. 
To  prove  that  what  she  gives,  she  gives  sincere. 
To  banish  hesitation,  and  proclaim. 
His  happiness,  her  dear,  her  only  aim. 
'Tis  grave  philosophy's  absurdest  dream. 
That  heaven's  intentions  are  not  what  they  seem. 
That  only  shadows  are  dispensed  below. 
And  earth  has  no  reality  but  woo. 

Thus  things  terrestrial  wear  a  different  hue. 
As  youth  or  age  persuades ;  and  neither  true  : 
So  Flora's  wreath  through  coloured  crystal  seen. 
The  rose  or  lily  appears  blue  or  green, 
But  still  the  imputed  tints  are  those  alone 
The  medium  represents,  and  not  their  own. 

To  rise  at  noon,  sit  slipshod  and  undress'd, 
To  read  the  news,  or  fiddle,  as  seems  best. 
Till  half  the  world  comes  rattling  at  his  door, 
To  fill  the  dull  vacuity  till  four; 
And  just  when  evening  turns  the  blue  vault  grey, 
To  spend  two  hours  in  dressing  for  the  day ; 
To  make  the  sun  a  bauble  without  use. 
Save  for  the  fruits  his  heavenly  beams  produce  ; 
ignite  to  forpet,  or  deem  it  worth  no  thought. 
Who  bids  hmi  shine,  or  if  he  shine  or  not ; 
Through  mere  necessity  to  close  his  eyes 
Just  when  the  larks  and  when  the  shepherds  rise; 
Is  such  a  life,  so  tediously  the  same. 
So  void  of  all  utility  or  aim. 
That  poor  Jonquil  with  ahnost  every  breath 
Sighs  for  his  exit,  vulgarly  call'd  death ; 
For  he,  with  all  his  follies,  has  a  mind 
Not  yet  so  bUmk,  or  fashionably  blind. 
Bat  now  and  then  perhaps  a  feeble  ray 
Of  distant  wisdom  shoots  across  his  way, 
By  which  he  reads,  that  life  without  a  plan, 
As  nselesB  as  the  moment  it  began, 
Serves  merely  as  a  soil  for  discontent 
To  thrive  in ;  an  incumbrance  ere  half  spent 
Oh  wearineas  beyond  what  asses  feel, 
That  tread  the  curcuit  of  the  cistern  wheel ; 
A  dull  rotation,  never  at  a  stay. 
Yesterday's  hce  twin  image  of  to-day ; 
While  conversation,  an  exhausted  stock. 
Grows  drowsy  as  the  clicking  of  a  clock. 
No  need,  h^  cries,  of  gravity  stuffed  out 
With  academic  dignity  devout. 
To  read  wise  ketures,  vanity  the  text : 
Pro'slaim  the  remedy,  ye  learned,  next ; 
For  truth  self-evident  with  pomp  impressed 
Is  vanity  sarpassing  all  the  rest. 


That  remedy,  not  hid  in  deeps  profound. 
Yet  seldom  sought  where  only  to  be  founc^ 
While  passion  turns  aside  from  its  due  scope 
The  inquirer's  aim,  that  remedy  is  Hope. 
Life  is  His  gift,  from  whom  whate'er  life  needs. 
And  every  good  and  perfect  gift  proceeds ; 
Bestow'd  on  man,  like  all  that  we  partake. 
Royally,  freely,  for  his  bounty's  sa!ke ; 
Transient,  indeed,  as  is  the  fleeting  hour, 
And  yet  the  seed  of  an  immortal  flower, 
Design'd  in  honour  of  his  endless  love. 
To  fill  with  fragrance  his  abode  above: 
No  trifle,  howsoever  short  it  seem. 
And,  howsoever  shadowy,  no  dream  ; 
Its  value  what  no  thought  can  ascertain, 
Nor  all  an  angel's  eloquence  explain. 

Men  deal  with  life,  as  children  with  their  play, 
Who  first  misune,  then  cast  their  toys  away ; 
Live  to  no  sober  purpose,  and  contend 
That  their  Creator  liad  no  serious  end. 
When  God  and  man  stand  opposite  in  view, 
Man's  disappointment  must  of  course  ensue. 
The  just  Creator  condescends  to  write. 
In  beams  of  inextinguishable  light. 
His  names  of  wisdom,  goodness,  power,  and  love, 
On  all  that  blooms  below  or  shines  above, 
To  catch  the  wandering  notice  of  mankind. 
And  teach  the  world,  if  not  perversely  blind. 
His  gracious  attributes,  and. prove  the  share 
His  offspring  hold  in  his  paternal  care. 
If,  led  from  earthly  things  to  things  divine, 
His  creature  thwart  not  his  august  design. 
Then  praise  is  heard  instead  of  reasoning  pride, 
And  captious  cavil  and  comprint  subside. 
Nature,  employ'd  in  her  allotted  place, 
Is  handmaid  to  the  purposes  of  Grace ; 
By  good  vouchsafed  makes  known  superior  good, 
And  bliss  not  seen  by  blessings  understood : 
That  bliss  reveal'd  in  Scripture,  with  a  glow 
Bright  as  the  covenant-ensuring  bow. 
Fires  all  his  feelings  with  a  noble  scorn 
Of  sensual  evil,  and  thus  Hope  is  bom. 

Hope  sets  the  stamp  of  vanity  on  all 
That  men  have  deem'd  substantial  since  the  fall. 
Yet  has  the  wondrous  virtue  to  educe 
From  emptiness  itself  a  real  use ; 
And  while  she  takes,  as  at  a  father's  hand. 
What  health  and  sober  appetite  demand. 
From  fading  gvK)d  dei  ives,  with  cheraic  art. 
That  lasting  happiness,  a  thankful  heart. 
Hope  with  upliited  foot  set  free  from  earth. 
Pants  for  the  place  of  her  ethereal  birth. 
On  steady  wings  sails  through  the  immense  abyss, 
Plucks  amaranthine  joys  from  bowers  of  bliss. 
And  crowns  the  soul,  while  yet  a  mourner  here. 
With  wreaths  like  those  triumphant  spirits  wear. 
Hope,  as  an  anchor  firm  and  sure,  holds  fast 
The  Christian  vessel,  and  defies  the  blast. 
Hope !  nothing  else  can  nourish  and  secure 
His  newborn  virtues,  and  preserve  him  pure ; 
Hope !  let  the  wretch,  once  conscious  of  the  joy, 
Whom  now  despairing  agonies  destroy. 
Speak,  for  he  can,  and  none  so  well  as  he, 
What  treasures  centre,  what  delights  in  thee. 
Had  he  the  gems,  the  spice<«,  and  the  land 
That  boasts  the  treasure,  all  at  his  command, 
The  fragrant  grove,  the  inestimable  mine. 
Were  light,  when  weigh 'd  against  one  smile  of  thine. 

Though  clasp'd  and  cradled  in  his  nurse's  arms, 
He  shine  with  all  a  cherub's  artless  charms. 
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Man  is  the  genuine  ofTspring  of  revolt, 

Stubborn  and  sturdy,  a  wild  ass*^  colt ; 

His  passions,  like  the  watery  stores  that  sleep 

Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep, 

Wait  but  the  laslies  of  a  wintry  storm. 

To  frown  and  roar,  and  shake  his  feeble  form. 

From  infancy  through  childhood's  giddy  maze, 

Froward  at  school,  and  fretful  in  his  plays. 

The  puny  tyrant  bums  to  subjugate 

The  free  republic  of  the  whip-gig  state. 

if  one,  his  equal  in  athletic  frame, 

Or,  more  provoking  still,  of  nobler  name, 

Dare  step  across  his  arbitrary  views. 

An  Iliad,  only  not  in  verse,  ensues : 

The  little  Greeks  look  trembling  at  the  scales. 

Till  the  best  tongue,  or  heaviest  hand  prevails. 

Now  see  him  Uunch'd  into  the  world  at  large : 
If  priest,  supinely  droning  o'er  his  charge. 
Their  fleece  his  pillow,  and  his  weekly  drawl, 
Though  short,  too  long,  the  price  he  pays  for  alL 
If  lawyer,  loud  whatever  cause  he  plead. 
But  proudest  of  the  worst,  if  that  succeed. 
Perhaps  a  grave  physician,  gathering  fees. 
Punctually  paid  for  lengthening  out  disease ; 
No  Cotton,  whose  humanity  sheds  rays 
That  make  superior  skill  his  second  pi'aise. 
If  arms  engage  him,  he  devotes  to  sport 
His  date  of  life,  so  likely  to  be  short ; 
A  soldier  may  be  any  thing,  if  brave ; 
So  may  a  tradesman,  if  not  quite  a  knave. 
Such  stuff  the  world  is  made  of ;  and  mankind 
To  passion,  interest,  pleasure,  whim  resigned. 
Insist  on,  as  if  each  were  his  own  Pope, 
Forgiveness  and  the  privilege  of  hope. 
But  Conscience,  in  some  awful  silent  hour. 
When  captivating  lusts  have  lost  their  power. 
Perhaps  when  sickness,  or  some  fearful  dream, 
Reminds  him  of  religion,  hated  theme ! 
Starts  from  the  down  on  which  she  lately  slept. 
And  tells  of  laws  despised,  at  least  not  kept, 
Shows  with  a  pointing  fiuger  and  no  noise, 
A  pale  procession  of  past  sinful  joys. 
All  witnesses  of  blessings  foully  scorn'd. 
And  life  abused, — and  not  to  be  suboni*d. 
Mark  these,  she  says ;  these,  summon'd  from  afar, 
Begin  their  march  to  meet  thee  at  the  bar ; 
There  find  a  Judge  inexorably  just. 
And  perish  there,  as  all  presumption  must. 

Peace  be  to  those  (such  peace  as  earth  can 
give) 
Who  live  in  pleasure,  dead  even  while  they  live ; 
Born  capable  indeed  of  heavenly  truth, 
But  down  to  latest  age  from  earliest  youth. 
Their  mind  a  wilderness  through  want  of  care. 
The  plough  of  wisdom  never  entering  there. 
Peace  (if  insensibility  may  claim 
A  right  to  the  meek  honours  of  her  name) 
To  men  of  pedigree :  their  noble  race. 
Emulous  always  of  the  nearest  place 
To  any  throne,  except  the  throne  of  grace. 
Let  cottagei*s  and  uuenlighten'd  swains 
Revere  the  laws  they  dream  that  heaven  ordains. 
Resort  on  Sundays  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
And  ask,  and  fancy  they  find  blessings  there ; 
Themselves,  perhaps,  when  weary  they  retreat 
To  enjoy  cool  natuit}  in  a  country  seat. 
To  exchange  the  centre  of  a  thousand  tntdes. 
For  clumps,  and  lawns,  and  temples,  and  cascades. 
May  now  and  then  their  velvet  cushions  take. 
And  seem  to  pray,  for  good  example  sake ; 


Judging,  in  charity  no  doubt,  the  town 
Pious  enough,  and  having  need  of  none. 
Kind  souls !  to  teach  their  tenantry  to  price 
What  they  themselves,  without  remorse,  despiac: 
Nor  hope  have  they  nor  fear  of  aught  to  come. 
As  well  for  them  had  prophecy  been  dumb ; 
They  could  have  held  the  conduct  they  pursaey 
Had  Paul  of  Tarsus  lived  and  died  a  Jew ; 
And  truth,  proposed  to  reasoners  wise  as  they. 
Is  a  pearl  cast — completely  cast  away. 

They  die.— Death  lends  them,  pleased  and  as 
in  sport. 
All  the  grim  honours  of  his  ghastly  court. 
Far  other  paintings  grace  the  chamber  now. 
Where  late  we  saw  the  mimic  landscape  glow 
The  busy  heralds  hang  the  sable  scene 
With  mournful  scutcheons  and  dim  lamps  between. 
Proclaim  their  titles  to  the  crowd  around. 
But  they  that  wore  them  move  not  at  the  sound ; 
The  coronet  placed  idly  at  their  head, 
Adds  nothing  now  to  the  degraded  deaid. 
And  even  the  star  that  glitters  on  the  bier 
Can  only  say— Nobility  Ties  here. 
Peace  to  all  such  1 — 'twere  pity  to  offend 
By  useless  censure  whom  we  cannot  mend; 
Life  without  hope  can  close  but  in  despair, 
'Twas  there  we  found  them,  and  must  leave  them 
there. 

As  when  two  pilgrims  in  a  forest  stray. 
Both  may  be  lost,  yet  each  in  his  own  way ; 
So  fares  it  with  the  multitudes  beguil'd     * 
In  vain  opinion's  waste  and  dangerous  wild ; 
Ten  thousand  rove  the  brakes  and  thorns  amongy 
Some  eastward,  and  some  westward,  and  all  wrong. 
But  here,  alas !  the  fatal  difference  lies. 
Each  man's  belief  is  right  in  his  own  eyes ; 
And  he  that  blames  what  they  have  blindly  choae. 
Incurs  resentment  for  the  love  he  shows. 

Say,  botanist !  within  whose  province  fall 
The  cedar  and  the  hyssop  on  the  wall. 
Of  all  that  deck  the  lanes,  the  fields,  the  bowers. 
What  parts  the  kindred  tribes  of  weeds  and  flowen  t 
Sweet  scent,  or  lovely  form,  or  both  combined. 
Distinguish  every  cultivated  kind ; 
The  want  of  both  denotes  a  meaner  breed. 
And  Chloe  from  her  garland  picks  the  weed. 
Thus  hopes  of  every  sort,  whatever  sect 
Esteem  them,  sow  them,  rear  them,  and  protect, 
If  wild  in  nature,  and  not  duly  found, 
Gethseraane !  in  thy  dear  hallow'd  ground. 
That  cannot  bear  the  blaze  of  Scripture  light. 
Nor  cheer  the  spirit,  nor  refresh  the  sight. 
Nor  animate  the  soul  to  Christian  deeds, 
(Oh,  cast  them  from  thee !)  are  weeds,  arrant  weeds 

Ethelred's  house,  the  centre  of  six  ways, 
Diverging  each  from  each,  like  equal  rays, 
Himself  as  bountiful  as  April  rains. 
Lord  paramount  of  the  surrounding  plains. 
Would  give  relief  of  bed  and  board  to  none 
But  guests  that  sought  it  in  the  appointed  Oiub. 
And  they  might  enter  at  his  open  door. 
Even  till  his  spacious  hall  would  hold  no  more. 
He  sent  a  servant  forth  by  every  road, 
To  sound  his  horn,  and  publish  it  abroad. 
That  all  might  mark — knight,  menial,  high  and  low, 
An  ordinance  it  concem'd  them  much  to  know. 
If  after  all,  some  headstrong  hardy  lout 
Would  disobey,  though  sure  to  be  shut  out, 
Could  he  with  reason  murmur  at  his  case. 
Himself  sole  author  of  his  own  disgrace ! 
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No !  the  decree  wms  just  and  without  flaw, 
'  And  he  that  made  had  right  to  make  the  Uw ; 
His  soTereign  power  and  pleasure  unrestrained,    « 
The  wrong  was  his  who  wrongfully  complain'd. 
Yet  half  mankind  maintain  a  churlish  strife 
With  Him,  the  Donor  of  eternal  life, 
Becaose  the  deed,  by  which  his  love  confirms 
The  largess  he  bestows,  prescribes  the  terms. 
Compliiuice  with  his  wUl  your  lot  ensures, 
Accept  it  only,  and  the  boon  is  yours : 
And  sure  it  is  as  kind  to  smile  and  give. 
As  with  a  frown  to  say,  Do  this,  and  live. 
Lore  is  not  pedler*s  trumpery  bought  and  sold, 
He  wiU  give  freely,  or  he  will  withhold ; 
His  soul  abhors  a  mercenary  thought. 
And  him  as  deeply  who  abhors  it  not. 
!  He  stipulates  indeed,  but  merely  this, 
That  man  will  freely  take  an  unbought  bliss, 
Will  trust  him  for  a  faithful  generous  part, 
Nor  set  a  price  upon  a  willing  heart. 
Of  all  the  ways  that  seem  to  promise  fair 
To  place  you  where  his  saints  his  presence  share. 
This  only  can ;  for  this  plain  cause,  express'd 
In  terms  as  plain.  Himself  has  shut  the  rest. 
But  oh  the  strife,  the  bickering,  and  debate 
The  tidings  of  unpurchased  heaven  create ! 
The  flirted  fan,  the  bridle,  and  the  toss. 
All  speakers,  yet  all  language  at  a  loss. 
From  stuccoed  walls  smart  arguments  rebound ; 
And  beaux,  adepts  in  every  thing  profound. 
Die  of  disdain,  or  whistle  off  the  sound. 
Such  IS  the  clamour  of  rooks,  daws,  and  kites. 
The  explosion  of  the  level'd  tube  excites, 
Where  mouldering  abbey  walls  o'erhang  the  glade. 
And  oaks  coeval  spread  a  mournful  shade ; 
The  screaming  nations,  hovering  in  mid  air, 
Loudly  resent  the  stranger's  freedom  there, 
And  seem  to  warn  him  never  to  repeat 
His  bold  intrusion  on  their  dark  retreat. 

Adieu,  Yinoso  cries,  ere  yet  he  sips 
The  purple  bumper  trembling  at  his  lips. 
Adieu  to  all  morality!  if  Grace 
Make  works  a  vain  ingredient  in  the  case. 
The  Christian  hope  is — Waiter,  draw  the  cork — 
If  I  mistake  not— Blockhead !  with  a  fork  ! 
Without  good  works,  whatever  some  may  boost. 
Mere  foily  and  delusion— Sir,  your  toast. 
My  firm  persuasion  is,  at  least  sometimes, 
That  Heaven  will  weigh  man's  virtues  and  his 
!  crimes 

With  nice  attention  in  a  righteous  scale. 
And  save  or  damn  as  these  or  tliose  prevail. 
I  plant  my  foot  upon  this  ground  of  trust, 
And  silence  every  fear  with — God  is  just. 
But  if  perchance  on  some  dull  drizzling  day 
A  thought  intrude,  that  says,  or  seems  to  say, 
If  thus  the  important  cause  is  to  be  tried, 
Suppose  the  beam  should  dip  on  the  wrong  side ! 
I  soon  recover  from  these  needless  frights, 
And  God  is  merciful — sets  all  to  rights. 
Thus,  between  justice,  as  my  prime  support, 
And  mercy,  fled  to  as  the  last  resort, 
I  glide  and  steal  along  with  heaven  in  view. 
And, — ^pardon  me,  the  bottle  stands  with  you. 

I  never  will  believe,  the  colonel  cries. 
The  sanguinary  schemes  that  some  devise. 
Who  midie  the  good  Creator  on  their  plan 
A  being  of  less  equity  than  man. 
If  appetite,  or  what  divines  call  lust, 
Whi^  men  comply  with  even  because  they  must. 


Be  punished  with  perdition,  who  is  pure  f 

Then  theirs,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  mine  is  sure. 

If  sentence  of  eternal  pain  belong 

To  every  sudden  slip  and  transient  wrong. 

Then  Heaven  enjoins  the  fallible  and  frail 

A  hopeless  task,  and  damns  them  if  they  fail. 

My  creed  (whatever  some  creed-makera  mean 

By  Athanasian  nonsense,  or  Nicene) 

My  creed  is,  He  is  safe  that  does  his  best. 

And  death's  a  doom  sufficient  for  the  rest. 

Right,  says  an  ensign ;  and,  for  aught  I  see. 
Your  faith  and  mine  substantially  agree : 
The  best  of  every  man's  performance  here 
Is  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  sphere. 
A  lawyer's  dealing  should  be  just  and  fair. 
Honesty  shines  with  great  advantage  there. 
Fasting  and  prayer  sit  well  upon  a  priest, 
A  decent  caution  and  reserve  at  least. 
A  soldier's  best  is  courage  in  the  field, 
With  nothing  here  that  wants  to  be  conceal'd  ; 
Manly  deportment,  gallant,  easy,  gay ; 
A  hand  as  liberal  as  the  light  of  day ; 
The  soldier  thus  endow'd,  who  never  shrinks, 
Nor  closets  up  his  thought  whatever  he  thinkis, 
Who  scorns  to  do  an  injury  by  stealth. 
Must  go  to  heaven — and  1  must  drink  his  health. 
Sir  Smug !  he  cries,  (for  lowest  at  the  board, 
Just  made  fifth  chaplain  of  his  patron  lord. 
His  shoulders  witnessing  by  many  a  shrug 
How  much  his  feelings  suflPer'd,  sat  Sir  Smug) 
Your  office  is  to  winnow  false  from  true ; 
Come,  prophet,  drink,  and  tell  us  what  think  you. 

Sighing  and  smiling  as  he  takes  his  glass, 
Which  they  that  woo  preferment  rarely  pass. 
Fallible  man,  the  church-bred  youth  replies. 
Is  still  found  fallible,  however  wise ; 
And  differing  judgments  serve  but  to  declare 
That  truth  lies  somewhere,  if  we  knew  but  where. 
Of  all  it  ever  was  my  lot  to  read 
Of  critics  now  alive  or  long  since  dead. 
The  book  of  all  the  world  that  charm'd  me  most 
Was, — well-a-day,  the  title-page  was  lost. 
The  writer  well  remarks,  a  heart  that  knows 
To  take  with  gratitude  what  Heaven  bestows, 
With  prudence  always  ready  at  our  call. 
To  guide  our  use  of  it,  is  all  in  all. 
Doubtless  it  is. — To  which,  of  my  own  store, 
I  superadd  a  few  essentials  more ; 
But  these,  excuse  the  liberty  I  take, 
I  waive  just  now,  for  conversation  sake.— 
Spoke  like  an  oracle,  they  all  exclaim. 
And  add  Right  Reverend  to  Smug's  honour'dname. 

And  yet  our  lot  is  given  us  in  a  land 
Where  busy  arts  are  never  at  a  stand ; 
Where  Science  points  her  telescopic  eye. 
Familiar  with  the  wonders  of  the  sky ; 
Where  bold  Inquiry,  diving  out  of  sight. 
Brings  many  a  precious  pearl  of  truth  to  ligh- ; 
Where  nought  eludes  the  persevering  quest 
That  fashion,  taste,  or  luxury  suggest. 

But  above  all,  in  her  own  light  array'd. 
See  Mercy's  grand  apocalypse  display'd  1 
The  sacred  book  no  longer  suffera  wrong. 
Bound  in  the  fettera  of  an  unknown  tongue. 
But  speaks  with  plainness  art  could  never  mend, 
What  simplest  minds  can  soonest  compi'ehend. 
God  gives  the  word,  the  preachera  throng  around, 
Live  from  his  hps,  and  spread  the  glorious  sound: 
That  sound  bespeaks  Salvation  on  her  way. 
The  trumpet  of  a  life-restoring  day ; 
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'Tis  heard  where  England's.  Eastern  glory  shines. 
And  in  the  gulfs  of  her  Comubian  mines. 
And  still  it  spreads.     See  Germany  send  fofth 
Her  sons  *  to  pour  it  on  the  farthest  north ; 
Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 
The  rage  and  rigour  of  a  polar  sky, 
And  plant  successfully  sweet  Sharon's  Rose 
On  icy  plains  and  in  eternal  snows. 

Oh  blessed  within  the  enclosure  of  your  rocks, 
Nor  herds  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  bleating  flocks, 
No  fertilizing  streams  your  fields  divide. 
That  show  reversed  the  villas  on  their  side ; 
No  groves  have  ye ;  no  cheerful  sound  of  bird, 
Or  voice  of  turtle  in  your  land  is  heard ; 
Nor  grateful  eglantine  regales  tlie  smell 
Of  those  that  walk  at  evening  where  ye  dwell ; 
But  Wint«r,  arm'd  with  terrors  heru  unknown. 
Sits  absolute  on  his  unshaken  throne. 
Piles  up  his  stores  amidst  the  frozen  waste, 
And  bids  the  mountains  he  has  built,  stand  fast ; 
Beckons  the  legions  of  his  storms  away 
From  happier  scenes,  to  make  your  land  a  prey. 
Proclaims  the  soil  a  conquest  he  has  won, 
And  scorns  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 
— Yet  Truth  is  yours,  i-emote  unenvied  isle  I 
And  peace,  the  genuine  offspring  pf  her  smile ; 
The  pride  of  letter'd  ignorance,  that  binds 
In  chains  of  error  our  accompUsh'd  minds. 
That  decks  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  true, 
A  false  religion,  is  unknown  to  you. 
Nature  indeed  vouchsafes  for  our  delight 
The  sweet  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night ; 
Soft  airs  and  genial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 
Field;  fruit,  and  flower,  and  every  creature  here ; 
But  brighter  beams  than  his  who  fires  the  skies 
Have  risen  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes. 
That  shoot  into  your  darkest  caves  the  day 
From  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away. 

Here  see  the  encouragement  Grace  gives  to  vice. 
The  (lire  effect  of  mercy  without  price ! 
What  were  they  1  what  some  fools  are  made  by  art 
They  were  by  nature,  atheists,  head  and  heart. 
The  gross  idolatry  blind  heathens  teach 
Was  too  refined  for  them,  beyond  their  reach. 
Not  even  the  glorious  sun,  though  men  revere 
The  monarch  most  that  seldom  will  appear, 
And  though  his  beams  that  quicken  where  they 

shine. 
May  claim  some  right  to  be  esteem'd  divine, — 
Not  even  the  sun,  desirable  as  rare, 
Could  bend  one  knee,  engage  one  votary  there ; 
They  were,  what  base  credulity  believes 
True    Christians    are,    dissemblers,    drunkards, 

thieves. 
The  full-gorged  savage  at  his  nauseous  feast 
Spent  half  the  darkness,  and  snored  out  the  rest, — 
Was  one  whom  justice,  on  an  equal  plan 
Denouncing  death  upon  the  sins  of  man. 
Might  almost  have  indulged  with  an  escape, 
Chargeable  only  with  a  human  shape. 

What  are  they  now  1 — Morality  may  spare 
Her  grave  concern,  her  kind  suspicions  there. 
The  wretch  that  once  sang  wildly,  danced,  and 

laugh'd. 
And  suck'd  in  dizzy  madness  with  his  draught. 
Has  wept  a  silent  flood,  reversed  his  ways. 
Is  sober,  meek,  benevolent,  and  prays ; 
Feeds  sparingly,  communicates  his  store, 
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Abhors  the  crafl  he  boasted  of  before, 
And  he  that  stole  has  leam'd  to  steal  no  more. 
jVell  spake  the  prophet,  Let.the  desert  sing. 
Where  sprang  the  thorn  the  spiry  fir  shall  spring. 
And  where  unsightly  and  rank  thistles  grew, 
Shall  grow  the  myrtle  and  luxuriant  yew. 

Go  now,  and  with  important  tone  demand 
On  what  foundation  virtue  is  to  stand, 
\i  self -exalting  claims  be  tum'd  adrift. 
And  grace  be  grace  indeed,  and  life  a  gift : 
The  poor  reclaim'd  inhabitant,  his  eyes 
Glistening  at  once  with  pity  and  surprise. 
Amazed  that  shadows  should  obscure  the  sight 
Of  one  whose  birth  was  in  a  land  of  light. 
Shall  answer,  Hope,  sweet  Hope,  has  set  me  free. 
And  made  all  pleasures  else  mere  dross  to  me. 

These,  amidst  scenes  as  waste  as  if  denied 
The  common  care  that  waits  on  all  beside. 
Wild  as  if  Nature  there,  void  of  all  good, 
Play'd  only  gambols  in  a  frantic  mood. 
Yet  charge  not  heavenly  skill  with  having  plann'd 
A  ])laything  world,  unworthy  of  his  hand ; 
Can  see  his  love,  though  secret  evil  lurkit 
In  all  we  touch,  stamp *d  plainly  on  his  works ; 
Deem  life  a  blessing  with  its  numerous  woes. 
Nor  spurn  away  a  gift  a  God  bestows. 

Hard  task  indeed  o'er  arctic  seas  to  roam  I 
Is  hope  exotic  ?  grows  it  not  at  home  1 
Yes ;  but  an  object  bright  as  orient  mom 
May  press  the  eye  too  closely  to  be  borne ; 
A  distant  virtue  we  can  all  confess. 
It  hurts  our  pride  and  moves  our  envy  less. 

Leuconomus  (beneath  well-sounding  Greek 
I  slur  a  name  a  poet  must  not  speak) 
Stood  pilloried  on  infamy's  high  stage. 
And  bore  the  pelting  scorn  of  half  an  age. 
The  very  but  of  slander,  and  the  blot 
For  every  dart  that  malice  ever  shot. 
The  man  that  mention'd  him,  at  once  dismi«8'd 
All  mercy  from  his  lips,  and  sneer'd  and  hiss'd ; 
His  crimes  were  such  as  Sodom  never  knew. 
And  Perjury  stood  up  to  swear  all  true ; 
His  aim  was  mischief,  and  his  zeal  pretence. 
His  speech  rebellion  against  common  sense ; 
A  knave,  when  tried  on  honesty's  plain  rule. 
And  when  by  that  of  reason,  a  mere  fool ; 
The  world's  best  comfort  was,  his  doom  was  pafa*d« 
Die  when  he  might,  he  must  be  damn'd  at  last. 

Now,  Truth,  perform  thine  office ;  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  prejudice  and  pride, 
Reveal  (the  man  is  dead)  to  wondering  eyes 
This  more  than  monster  in  his  proper  guise. 

He  loved  the  world  that  hated  him ;  the  tear 
That  dropp'd  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere. 
Assail'd  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife. 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life. 
And  he  that  forged  and  he  that  threw  the  dart. 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. 
Paul's  love  of  Christ,  and  steadiness  unbrihed. 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcribed ; 
He  follow'd  Paul ;  his  zeal  a  kindred  fiame. 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same. 
Like  him,  cross'd  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas. 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease ; 
Like  him  he  labour'd,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suffer'd  shame  where'er  he  went. 

Blush,  Calunmy ;  and  write  upon  his  tomb. 
If  honest  eulogy  can  spare  thee  room. 
Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies,  [skies ; 
Which,  aim'd  at  him,  have  pierced  the  offenditl 
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And  say,  Blot  out  my  sin,  confessM,  deplored^ 
Against  thine  image  in  thy  saint,  O  Lord ! 

No  blinder  bigot,  I  maintain  it  still. 
Than  he  who  must  have  pleasure^ come  what  will: 
He  laughs,  whatever  weapon  Truth  may  draw. 
And  deems  her  sharp  artillery  mere  straw. 
Scripture  indeed  is  plain,  but  God  and  he 
On  scripture  ground  are  sure  to  disagree ; 
Some  wiser  rule  must  teach  him  how 'to  live 
Than  that  his  Maker  has  seen  fit  to  give, 
Supple  and  flexible  as  Indian  cane. 
To  take  the  bend  his  appetites  ordain. 
Contrived  to  suit  frail  nature's  crazy  case, 
A  nd  reconcile  his  lusts  witli  saving  grace. 
By  this,  with  nice  precision  of  design. 
He  draws  upon  life's  map  a  zigzag  line, 
That  shows  how  far  'tis  safe  to  follow  sin, 
And  where  his  danger  and  God's  wrath  begin. 
By  this  he  forms,  as  pleased  he  sports  along, 
Ujs  well-poised  estimate  of  right  and  wrong. 
And  finds  the  modish  manners  of  the  day. 
Though  loose,  as  harmless  as  an  infant's  play. 

Build  by  whatever  plan  caprice  decrees, 
With  what  materials,  on  what  ground  you  please, 
Your  hope  shall  stand  unblamed,  perhaps  admired. 
If  not  that  hope  the  Scripture  has  required : 
The    strange  conceits,  vain   projects,  and   wild 
With  which  hypocrisy  for  ever  teems,      [dreams, 
(Though  other  follies  strike  the  public  eye, 
And  raise  a  laugh  ^  pass  unmolested  by ; 
But  if,  unblameable  in  word  and  thought, 
A  man  arise,  a  man  whom  God  has  taught, 
With  all  Ehjah's  dignity  of  tone, 
And  all  the  love  of  the  beloved  John, 
To  storm  the  citadels  they  build  in  air. 
And  smite  the  untemper'd  wall,  'tis  death  to  spare, 
To  sweep  away  all  refuges  of  lies, 
And  place,  instead  of  quirks  themselves  devise. 
Lama  sabachtbani  before  their  eyes, — 
To  prove  that  without  Christ  all  gain  is  loss, 
AH  hope  despair,  that  stands  not  on  his  cross, — 
Elxcept  the  few  his  God  may  have  impreas'd, 
A  tenfold  frenzy  seizes  all  the  rest.  [least. 

Throughout  mankind,    the   Christian  kind  at 
There  dwells  a  consciousness  in  every  breast, 
That  folly  ends  where  genuine  hope  begins, 
And  he  th^  finds  his  heaven  must  lose  his  sins. 
Nature  opposes  with  hertutmost  force 
This  riving  stroke,  this  ultimate  divorce. 
And,  while  religion  seems  to  be  her  view. 
Hates  with  a  deep  sincerity  the  true: 
For  this,  of  all  that  ever  influenced  man. 
Since  Abel  worship'd,  or  the  world  began, 
This  only  spares  no  lust,  admits  no  plea. 
But  makes  him,  if  at  all,  completely  free ; 
Sounds  forth  the  signal,  as  she  mounts  her  car. 
Of  an  eternal,  universal  war ; 
Rejects  all  treaty,  penetrates  all  wiles. 
Scorns  with  the  same  indifierence  frowns  and 

nniles, 
Drives  through  the  realms  of  Sin,  where  Riot  reels. 
And  grinds  his  crown  beneath  her  burning  wheels ! 
Hence  all  that  is  in.  man,  pride,  passion,  art. 
Powers  of  the  mind,  and  feelings  of  the  heart. 
Insensible  of  Truth's  almiehty  charms. 
Starts  at  her  first  approach,  and  sounds  to  arms  1 
While  Bigotry,  with  well-dissembled  fears. 
His  eyes  shut  fast,  his  fingers  in  his  ears. 
Mighty  to  pany  and  push  by  God's  word 
With  senseieiB  noiseyois  argument  the  sword. 


Pretends  a  zeal  for  godliness  and  grace. 
And  spits  abhorrence  in  the  Christian's  face. 

Parent  of  Hope,  immortal  Truth,  make  known 
Thy  deathless  wreaths,  and  triumphs  all  thine  own! 
The  silent  progress  of  thy  power  is  such. 
Thy  means  so  feeble,  and  despised  so  much. 
That  few  believe  the  wonders  thou  hast  wrought. 
And  none  can  teach  them  but  whom  thou  hast 

taught. 
Oh  see  me  sworn  to  serve  thee,  and  command 
A  painter's  skill  into  a  poet's  hand, 
That  while  I  trembling  trace  a  work  divine, 
Fancy  may  stand  aloof  from  the  design, 
And  light  and  shade  and  every  stroke  be  thine. 

If  ever  thou  hast  felt  another's  pain. 
If  ever  when  he  sigh'd,  hast  sigh'd  again, 
If  ever  on  thine  eyelid  stood  the  tear 
That  pity  had  engender'd,  drop  one  here. 
This  man  was  happy, — had  the  world's  good  word. 
And  with  it  every  joy  it  can  afford  ; 
Friendship  and  love  seem'd  tenderly  at  strife. 
Which  most  should  sweeten  his  untroubled  Itfo ; 
Politely  leam'd,  and  of  a  gentle  race, 
Good  breeding  and  good  sense  gave  all  a  grace. 
And  whether  at  the  toilet  of  the  fair 
He  laugh'd  and  trifled,  made  him  welcome  thero ; 
Or  if  in  masculine  debate  he  shared. 
Ensured  hira  mute  attention  and  regard. 
Alas  how  changed !  expresive  of  his  mind. 
His  eyes  are  sunk,  arms  folded,  head  reclined ; 
Those  awful  syllables,  hell,  death,  and  sin, 
Though  whisper'd,  plainly  tell  what  works  within, 
That  conscience  there  performs  her  proper  part. 
And  writes  a  doomsday  sentence  on  his  heart 
Forsaking,  and  forsaken  of  all  friends. 
He  now  perceives  where  earthly  pleasure  ends ; 
Hard  task  \  for  one  who  lately  knew  no  care, 
And  harder  still  as  leamt  beneath  despair : 
His  hours  no  longer  pass  unnuirk'd  away, 
A  dark  importance  saddens  every  day ; 
He  hears  tlie  notice  of  the  clock,  perplex'd. 
And  cries,  Perhaps  eternity  strikes  next ; 
Sweet  music  is  no  longer  music  here. 
And  laughter  sounds  like  madhess  in  his  ear; 
His  grief  the  world  of  all  her  power  disarms. 
Wine  has  no  taste,  and  beauty  has  no  chai^ms : 
God's  holv  word,  once  trivial  in  his  view. 
Now  by  the  voice  of  his  experience  true. 
Seems,  as  it  is,  the  fountain  whence  alone 
Must  spring  that  hope  he  pants  to  make  his  outi. 

Now  let  the  bright  reverse  be  known  abroad , 
Say,  man's  a  worm,  and  power  belongs  to  God. 
As  when  a  felon,  whom  his  country's  laws 
Have  justly  doora'd  for  some  atrocious  cause. 
Expects  in  darkness  and  heart-chilling  fears, 
The  shameful  close  of  all  his  mispent  years. 
If  chance,  on  heavy  pinions  slowly  borne, 
A  tempest  usher  in  the  dreaded  mom, 
Upon  his  dungeon  walls  the  Ughtnings  play^ 
The  thunder  seems  to  summon  him  away. 
The  warder  at  the  door  his  key  applies. 
Shoots  back  the  bolt,  and  all  his  courage  dies 
If  then,  just  then,  all  thoughts  of  mercy  lost. 
When  hope,  long  lingering,  at  last  yields  the  ghost. 
The  sound  of  pa^on  pierce  his  startled  ear. 
He  drops  at  once  his  fetters  and  his  fear, 
A  transport  glows  in  all  he  looks  and  speaks. 
And  the  first  thankful  tears  bedew  his  cheeks: 
Joy,  far  superior  joy,  that  much  outweighs 
The  comfort  of  a  few  poor  added  days. 
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Invades,  possesses,  and  o'erwhelms  the  soul 

Of  him  whom  hope  has  with  a  tnuq^  made  whole. 

'Tis  heaven,  all  heaven  descending  on  the  wings 

Of  the  glad  legions  of  the  King  of  kings ; 

'Tis  more, — *tis  God  diffused  Sirough  every  part, 

'Tis  God  himself  triumphant  in  his  heart. 

Oh,  welcome  now  the  sun's  once  hated  light. 

His  noonday  beams  were  never  half  so  bright. 

Not  kindred  minds  alone  are  call'd  to  employ 

Their  hours,  their  days,  in  listening  to  his  joy, 

Unconscious  nature,  all  that  he  surveys. 

Rocks,  groves,  and  streams,  must  join  him  in  his 

praise. 
These  are  thy  glorious  works,  eternal  Truths 
The  scoff  of  withered  age  and  beardless  youth ; 
These  move  the  censure  and  illiberal  grin 
Of  fools  that  hate  thee  and  deliglit  in  sin : 
But  these  shall  last  when  night  has  quench'd  the 

pole, 
And  heaven  is  all  departed  as  a  scroll : 
And  when,  as  Justice  has  long  since  decreed 
This  earth  shall  blaze,  and  a  new  world  succeed, 
Then  these  thy  glorious  works,  and  they  that  share 
That  Hope  which  can  alone  exclude  despair, 
Shall  live  exempt  from  weakness  and  decay, 
The  brightest  wonders  of  an  endless  day. 

Happy  the  bard,  (if  that  fair  name  belong 
To  hun  that  blends  no  fable  with  his  song) 
Whose  lines  uniting,  by  an  honest  art, 
The  faithful  monitor's  and  poet's  part. 
Seek  to  delight,  that  they  may  mend  mankind. 
And,  while  they  captivate,  inform  the  mind ; 
Still  happier,  if  he  till  a  thankful  soil. 
And  fruit  reward  his  honourable  toil : 
But  happier  far  who  comfort  those  that  wait 
To  hear  plain  truth  at  Judali's  hallowM  gate ; 
Their  language  simple,  as  their  manners  meek. 
No  shining  ornaments  have  they  to  seek. 
Nor  labour  they,  nor  time  nor  talents  waste, 
In  sorting  flowers  to  suit  a  fickle  taste ; 
But  while  they  speak  the  wisdom  of  the  skies, 
Which  art  can  only  darken  and  disguise. 
The  abundant  harvest,  recompense  divine. 
Repays  their  work, — tlie  gleaning  only,  mine. 
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Qud  nihil  m€{fut  nuliutve  terris 

Fata  danavere  boniqut  divi. 

Nee  dabunt,  quamvit  redeant  in  aurum 

Tempora  pmcum.— HoR.  Lib.  iv.  Ode  iL 

Fairist  and  foremost  of  the  train  that  wait 
On  man's  most  dignified  and  happiest  state. 
Whether  we  name  thee  Charity  or  Love, 
Chief  grace  below,  and  all  in  all  above. 
Prosper  (I  press  ttiee  with  a  powerful  plea) 
A  task  I  venture  on,  impell'd  by  thee : 
Oh  never  seen  but  in  thy  bless'd  effects. 
Nor  felt  but  in  the  soul  that  Heaven  selects. 
Who  seeks  to  praise  thee,  and  to  make  thee  known 
To  other  hearts,  must  have  thee  in  his  own. 
Come,  prompt  me  with  benevolent  desires. 
Teach  me  to  kindle  at  thy  gentle  fires. 
And  though  disgraced  and  slighted,  to  redeem 
A  poet's  name,  by  making  thee  the  theme. 

God  working  ever  on  a  social  plan. 
By  various  ties  attaches  man  to  man : 


He  made  at  first,  though  free  and  unconfined. 

One  man  the  common  father  of  the  kind. 

That  every  tribe,  though  placed  as  he  sees  best. 

Where  seas  or  deserts  part  them  from  the  rest. 

Differing  in  language,  manners,  or  in  face. 

Might  feel  themselves  allied  to  all  the  race. 

When  Cook — lamented,  and  with  tears  as  just 

As  ever  mingled  with  heroic  dust, 

Steer'd  Britain's  oak  into  a  world  unknown, 

And  in  his  country's  glory  sought  his  own. 

Wherever  he  found  man,  to  nature  true. 

The  rights  of  man  were  sacred  in  his  vie^ ; 

He  soothed  with  gifts  and  greeted  with  a  smile 

The  sunple  native  of  the  new-found  isle  ; 

He  spum'd  the  wretch  that  slighted  or  withstood 

The  tender  ai'gument  of  kindr^  blood. 

Nor  would  endure  that  any  should  control 

His  freebom  brethren  of  the  southern  pole. 

But  though  some  nobler  minds  a  law  respect. 
That  none  shall  with  impunity  neglect. 
In  baser  souls  unnumber'd  evils  meet. 
To  thwart  its  influence  and  its  end  defeat. 
While  Cook  is  loved  for  savage  lives  he  saved. 
Sec  Cortes  odious  for  a  world  enslaved ! 
Where  wast  thou  then,  sweet  Charity,  where  then. 
Thou  tutelary  friend  of  helpless  men  1 
Wast  thou  in  monkish  cells  and  nunneri^  found. 
Or  building  hospitals  on  English  ground ! 
No ! — Mammon  makes  the  world  his  legatee  [fee. 
Through  fear,  not  love ;  and  Heaven  abhors  the 
Wherever  found,  (and  all  men  need  thy  care) 
Nor  age  nor  infancy  could  find  thee  there. 
The  hand  that  slew  till  it  could  slay  no  more. 
Was  glued  to  the  sword-hilt  with  Indian  gore. 
Their  prince,  as  justly  seated  on  his  throne 
As  vain  imperial  Philip  on  his  own, 
Trick'd  out  of  all  his  royalty  by  art. 
That  stripp'd  him  bare,  and  broke  his  honest  heart, 
Died  by  the  sentence  of  a  shaven  priest. 
For  scorning  what  tliey  taught  him  to  detesL 
How  dark  the  veil  that  intercepts  the  blaze 
Of  Heaven's  mysterious  purposes  and  ways ! 
God  stood  not,  though  he  seem'd  to  stand,  aloof, 
And  at  this  hour  the  conqueror  feels  the  proof: 
The  wreath  he  won  drew  down  an  instant  curse^ 
The  fretting  plague  is  in  the  public  purse. 
The  canker'd  s]ioil  corrodes  the  pinmg  state, 
Starved  by  that  indolence  their  mines  create. 

Oh,  could  their  ancient  Incas  rise  again, 
How  would  thev  take  up  Israel's  taunting  strain! 
Art  thou  too  fallen,  Iberia !     Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we  f 
Thou,  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dared  despiae 
Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies. 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 
We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest, 
To  see  the  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppress'd. 
Art  thou  the  God  tlie  thunder  of  whose  hand 
RoU'd  over  all  our  desolated  land. 
Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down, 
And  made  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown  t 
The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers, 
And  waste  them,  as  thy  sword  has  wasted  ourSb 
'Tis  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  fulfils. 
And  vengeance  executes  what  justice  wills* 

Again  -  the  band  of  commerce  was  desigu'd 
To  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankind, 
And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe. 
Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe. 
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to  promote  whatever  end  he  means, 
pens  fruitful  Nature's  various  scenes, 
climate  needs  what  other  climes  produce, 
ffers  something  to  the  general  use ; 
id  but  listens  to  the  common  call, 
a  return  receives  supply  from  all. 
;enial  intercourse  and  mutual  aid 
H  what  were  else  an  universal  shade, 
Nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den, 
oftens  human  rockwork  into  men. 
ious  Art  with  her  expressive  face, 
forth  to  fashion  and  refine  the  race, 
ily  fills  necessity's  demand, 
vercharges  her  capacious  hand : 
Mous  taste  itself  can  crave  no  more 
she  supplies  from  her  abounding  store : 
irikes  out  all  that  luxury  can  ask, 
ains  new  vigour  at  her  endless  task, 
is  the  spacious  arch,  the  shapely  spire, 
ainter's  pencil,  and  the  poet's  lyre ; 
her  the  canvass  borrows  light  and  shade, 
erse,  more  lasting,  hues  that  never  fade, 
aides  the  finger  o'er  the  dancing  keys, 
di£Bculty  all  the  grace  of  ease, 
tours  a  torrent  of  sweet  notes  around, 
18  the  thirsting  ear  can  drink  the  sound, 
^se  are  the  gifts  of  Art,  and  Art  thrives  most 
e  commerce  has  enrich'd  the  busy  coast ; 
tches  all  improvements  in  his  flight, 
ds  foreign  wonders  in  his  country's  sight, 
Is  what  others  have  invented  well, 
tirs  his  own  to  match  them  or  excel, 
lus  reciprocating  each  with  each, 
lately  the  nations  learn  and  teach ; 
i  Providence  enjoins  to  every  soul 
lion  with  the  vast  terraqueous  whole. 
iven  speed  the  canvass  gallantly  unfurl'd 
rnish  and  accommodate  a  world, 
re  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun, 
mit  the  unsocial  climates  into  one ! — 
irs  and  gentle  heavings  of  the  wave 
1  the  fleet  whcMse  errand  is  to  save, 
ccour  wasted  regions,  and  replace 
mile  of  opulence  in  sorrow's  face ! — 
Dthing  adverse,  nothing  unforeseen, 
le  the  bark  that  ploughs  the  deep  serene, 
;ed  with  a  freight  transcending  in  its  worth 
ems  of  India,  nature's  rarest  birth, 
Bies,  like  Gabriel  on  his  Lord's  commands, 
aid  of  God's  love  to  pagan  lands ! — 
\h  I  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  prayer, 
lerchants  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair, 
drive  a  loathsome  traffic,  gauge  and  span 
my  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man  ? 
»nder  tics  of  father,  husband,  friend, 
mds  of  nature  in  tliat  moment  end, 
tach  endures,  while  yet  he  draws  his  breath, 
>ke  as  fatal  as  the  scythe  of  death, 
fcble  warrior,  frantic  with  regret 
r  he  loves  and  never  can  forget, 
in  tears  the  far  receding  shore, 
ot  the  thought  that  they  must  meet  no  more ; 
ved  of  her  and  freedom  at  a  blow, 
has  he  left  that  he  can  yet  forego ) 
o  deep  sadness  sullenly  resign'd, 
els  his  body's  bondage  in  his  mind, 
>ff  his  generous  nature,  and,  to  suit 
laiuiers  with  his  fate,  puts  on  the  brute. 
most  degrading  of  all  ills  that  wait 
lUy  a  mourner  in  his  best  estate  1 


All  other  sorrows  virtue  may  endure. 

And  find  submission  more  than  half  a  cure ; 

Grief  is  itself  a  medicine,  and  bestow'd 

To  improve  the  fortitude  that  bears  the  load. 

To  teach  the  wanderer,  as  his  woes  increase. 

The  path  of  Wisdom,  all  whose  paths  are  peace. 

But  slavery  ! — Virtue  dreads  it  as  her  grave : 

Patience  itself  is  meanness  in  a  slave : 

Or  if  the  will  and  sovereignty  of  God 

Bid  suffer  it  awhile,  and  kiss  the  i*ody 

Wait  for  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  diay. 

And  snap  the  chain  the  moment  when  you  may. 

Nature  imprints  upon  whate'er  we  see. 

That  has  a  heart  and  life  in  it.  Be  free ; 

The  beasts  are  charter'd, — neither  age  nor  force. 

Can  quell  the  love  of  freedom  in  a  horse : 

He  breaks  the  cord  that  held  him  at  the  rack. 

And,  conscious  of  an  unincumber'd  back. 

Snuffs  up  the  morning  air,  forgets  the  rein. 

Loose  fly  his  forelock  and  his  ample  mane. 

Responsive  to  the  distant  neigh  he  neighs. 

Nor  stops,  till,  overleaping  all  delays. 

He  finds  the  pasture  where  his  fellows  graze. 

Canst  thou,  and  honour'd  with  a  Christian  name^ 
Buy  what  is  woman -bom,  and  feel  no  shame? 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  I 
So  may  the  wolf,  whom  famine  has  made  bold 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold ; 
So  may  the  rufiUtn,  who  with  ghostly  glide. 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside ; 
Not  he,  but  his  emergence  forced  the  door. 
He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 
Has  God  then  given  its  sweetness  to  the  cane, 
Unless  his  laws  be  trampled  on, — in  vain  I 
Built  a  brave  world,  which  cannot  yet  subsist, 
Unless  his  right  to  rule  it  be  dismiss'd  I 
Impudent  blasphemy  1  So  Folly  pleads. 
And,  Avarice  being  judge,  with  ease  succeeds. 

But  grant  the  plea,  and  let  it  stand  for  just. 
That  man  make  man  his  prey,  because  he  must§ 
Still  there  is  room  for  pity  to  abate. 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  so  sad  a  state. 
A  Briton  knows,  or  if  he  knows  it  not. 
The  Scripture  placed  within  his  reach,  he  ought, 
That  souls  have  no  discriminating  hue. 
Alike  important  in  their  Maker's  view ; 
That  none  are  free  from  blemish  since  the  fall. 
And  love  divine  has  paid  one  price  for  all. 
The  wretch,  that  works  and  weeps  without  relief. 
Has  one  that  notices  his  silent  grief. 
He,  from  whose  hands  alone  all  power  proceeds^ 
Ranks  its  abuse  among  the  foulest  deeds. 
Considers  all  injustice  with  a  frown ; 
But  marks  the  man  that  treads  his  fellow  down^ 
Begone  I  the  whip  and  bell  in  tliat  hard  hand 
Are  hateful  ensigns  of  usurp'd  command ; 
Not  Mexico  could  purchase  kings  a  claim 
To  scourge  him,  weariness  his  onl^  blame. 
Remember,  Heaven  has  an  avenging  rod ; 
To  smite  the  poor  is  treason  against  God. 

Trouble  is  grudgingly  and  hardly  brook'd, 
While  life's  sublimest  joys  are  overlook'd. 
We  wander  o'er  a  sunburnt  thirsty  soil. 
Murmuring  and  weary  of  our  daily  toil, 
Forget  to  enjoy  the  palm-4ree's  offer'd  shade. 
Or  taste  the  fountain  in  the  neighbouring  ghiide : 
Else  who  would  lose,  that  had  the  power  to  im- 
prove, 
The  occasion  of  transmuting  fear  to  love! 
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Oh,  'tis  a  godlike  privilege  to  save, 

And  he  that  scorns  it  is  himself  a  slave. — 

Inform  his  mind ;  one  flash  of  heavenly  day 

Would  heal  his  heart,  and  melt  his  chains  away ; 

"  Beauty  for  ashes"  is  a  gift  indeed, 

And  slaves,  by  truth  enlarged,  are  doubly  freed. 

Then  would  he  say,  submissive  at  thy  feet, 

While  gratitude  and  love  made  service  sweet. 

My  dear  deliverer  out  of  hopeless  night, 

Whose  bounty  bought  me  but  to  give  me  light, 

I  was  a  bondman  on  my  native  plain, 

Sin  forged,  and  ignorance  made  fast  the  chain ; 

Thy  lips  have  shed  instruction  as  the  dew, 

Taught  me  what  path  to  shun,  and  what  pursue ; 

Farewell  my  former  joys  !  I  sigh  no  more 

For  Africa's  once  loved,  benighted  shore  ; 

Serving  a  benefaotor  I  am  free, 

At  my  best  home,  if  not  exiled  from  thee. 

Some  men  make  gain  a  fountain,  whence  pro- 
ceeds 
A  stream  of  liberal  and  heroic  deeds ; 
The  swell  of  pity,  not  to  be  confined 
Within  the  scanty  limits  of  the  mind. 
Disdains  the  bank,  and  throws  the  golden  sands, 
A  rich  deposit,  on  the  bordering  lands ; 
These  have  an  ear  for  His  paternal  call. 
Who  makes  some  rich  for  the  supply  of  all, 
God's  gift  with  pleasure  in  his  praise  employ, 
And  Thornton  is  familiar  with  the  joy. 

Oh,  could  I  worship  aught  beneath  the  skies, 
That  earth  hath  seen,  or  mncy  can  devise. 
Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand. 
Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  hand, 
With  fragrant  turf  and  flowers  as  wild  and  fair 
As  over  dress'd  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air. 
Duly,  as  ever  on  the  mountain's  height 
The  peep  of  morning  shed  a  dawning  light ; 
Again,  when  evening  in  her  sober  vest 
Drew  the  grey  curtain  of  the  fading  west, 
My  soul  should  yield  thee  willing  thanks  and 

praise. 
For  the  chief  blessings  of  my  fairest  days : 
But  that  were  sacrilege ; — praise  is  not  thine, 
But  his  who  gave  thee,  and  preserves  thee  mine : 
Else  I  would  say,  and  as  I  spake  bid  fly 
A  captive  bird  into  the  boundless  sky. 
This  triple  realm  adores  thee ;— thou  art  come 
From  Sparta  hither,  and  art  here  at  home. 
We  feel  thy  force  still  active,  at  this  hour 
Enjoy  immunity  from  priestly  power. 
While  conscience,  happier  than  in  ancient  years, 
Owns  no  superior  but  the  God  she  fears. 
Propitious  spirit  I  yet  expunge  a  wrong 
Thy  rights  have  suffer'd,  and  our  land,  too  long. 
Teach  mercy  to  ten  thousand  hearts  that  sluire 
The  fears  and  hopes  of  a  commercial  care ; 
Prisons  expect  the  wicked,  and  were  built 
To  bind  the  Uwless,  and  to  punish  guilt. 
But  shipwreck,  earthquake,  battle,  Are,  and  flood, 
Are  mighty  mischiefs,  not  to  be  withstood. 
And  honest  merit  stands  on  sHppery  ground. 
Where  covert  guile  and  artifloe  abound : 
Let  just  restraint,  for  public  peace  design'd. 
Chain  up  the  wolves  and  tigers  of  mankind. 
The  foe  of  virtue  has  no  claim  to  thee. 
But  let  insolvent  innocence  go  free. 

Patron,  of  else  the  most  despised  of  men. 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  stranger's  pen ; 
Verse,  like  the  laurel  its  immortal  meed. 
Should  bo  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed. 


I  may  alarm  thee,  but  I  fear  the  shame, 
(Charity  chosen  as  my  theme  and  aim) 
I  must  incur,  forgetting  Howard's  name. 
Blest  with  all  wealth  can  give  thee,  to  resign 
Joys  doubly  sweet  to  feelings  quick  as  thine. 
To  quit  the  bliss  thy  rural  scenes  bestow. 
To  seek  a  nobler  amidst  scenes  of  woe. 
To  traverse  seas,  range  kingdoms,  and  bring  borne 
Not  the  proud  monuments  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
But  knowledge  such  as  only  dungeons  teach. 
And  only  sympathy  like  thme  could  re^ch ; 
That  grief,  sequester'd  from  the  public  stage. 
Might  smooth  her  feathers  and  enjoy  her  cage. 
Speaks  a  diWne  ambition,  and  a  zeal 
The  boldest  patriot  might  be  proud  to  feeL 
Oh  that  the  voice  of  clamour  and  debate. 
That  pleads  for  peace  till  it  disturbs  the  state. 
Were  hush'd  in  favour  of  thy  generous  plea. 
The  poor  thy  clients,  and  Heaven's  smile  thy  foe ! 

Philosophy  that  does  not  dream  or  stray. 
Walks  arm  in  ai;in  with  nature  all  his  way. 
Compasses  earth,  dives  into  it,  ascends 
Whatever  steep  enquiry  recommends. 
Sees  planetary  wonders  smoothly  roll 
Round  other  systems  under  her  control. 
Drinks  wisdom  at  the  milky  stream  of  light 
That  cheers  the  silent  journey  of  the  night. 
And  brings  at  his  return  a  bosom  char^^ 
With  rich  instruction  and  a  soul  enUrged. 
The  treasured  sweets  of  the  capacious  plan 
That  Heaven  spreads  wide  before  the  view  of 

man. 
All  prompt  his  pleased  pursuit,  and  to  pursue 
Still  prom]>t  him,  with  a  pleasure  always  new ; 
He  too  has  a  connecting  power,  and  dnws 
Man  to  the  centre  of  the  common  cause, 
Aiding  a  dubious  and  deficient  sight 
With  a  new  medium  and  a  purer  light. 
All  truth  is  precious,  if  not  all  divine. 
And  what  dilates  the  powers  must  needs  refine. 
He  reads  the  skies,  and  watching  every  change, 
Provides  the  faculties  an  ampler  range. 
And  wins  mankind,  as  his  attempts  prevail, 
A  prouder  station  on  the  general  scale. 
But  reason  still,  unless  divinely  taught, 
Whate'er  she  learns,  learns  nothing  as  she  ongfat ; 
The  lamp  of  revelation  only,  shows. 
What  human  wisdom  cannot  but  oppose. 
That  nuui  in  nature's  richest  numtlc  cbd. 
And  graced  with  all  philosophy  can  add, 
Though  fair  without,  and  luminous  within. 
Is  still  the  progeny  and  heir  of  sin. 
Thus  taught,  down  falls  the  plumage  of  his  pride, 
He  feels  his  need  of  an  unerring  guide. 
And  knows  that  falling  he  shall  rise  no  more. 
Unless  the  power  that  bade  him  stand,  restore. 
This  is  indeed  philosophy  ;  this  known. 
Makes  wisdom,  worthy  of  the  name,  his  own ; 
And  without  this,  whatever  he  discuss. 
Whether  the  space  between  the  stars  and  us, 
Whether  he  measure  earth,  compute  the  sea. 
Weigh  sunbeams,  carve  a  fly,  or  spit  a  flea. 
The  solemn  trifler  with  his  boasted  skill 
Toils  much,  and  is  a  solemn  trifler  still ; 
Blind  was  he  bom,  and  his  misguided  eyes 
Grown  dim  in  trifling  studies,  blind  he  dies. 
Self-knowledge  truly  leam'd,  of  course  implies 
The  rich  possession  of  a  nobler  prize. 
For  self  to  self,  and  God  to  man  reveal'd, 
(Two  themes  to  nature's  eye  for  ever  seal*d) 
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Are  taaght  by  rays  that  fly  with  equal  pace 
From  the  same  centre  of  enlighteimig  gi'ace. 
Here  stay  thy  foot ;  how  copious  and  how  clear 
The  o'erflowing  well  of  Charity  springs  here  ! 
Hark  !  'tis  the  music  of  a  thousand  nils. 
Some  through  the  groves,  some  down  the  sloping 

hUls, 
Winding  a  secret  or  an  open  course, 
And  all  supplied  from  an  eternal  source. 
The  ties  of  Nature  do  but  feebly  bind, 
And  conunerce  partially  reclaims  mankind  ; 
Philosophy,  without  hb  heavenly  guide. 
May  blow  up  self-conceit,  and  nourish  pride, 
But  while  his  province  is  the  reasoning  part. 
Has  still  a  veil  of  midnight  on  his  heart : 
'Tis  truth  divine  exhibited  on  earth. 
Gives  Charity  her  being  and  her  birth. 

Suppose  (when  thought  is  warm  and  fancy  flop's, 
What  will  not  argument  sometimes  suppose  ?) 
Alt  isle  possessed  by  creatures  of  our  kind. 
Endued  with  reason,  yet  by  nature  blind. 
Let  supposition  lend  her  aid  once  more. 
And  land  some  grave  optician  on  the  shore  : 
He  claps  his  lens,  if  haply  they  may  see, 
Close  to  the  part  where  vision  ought  to  be  ; 
But  finds  that  though  his  tubes  assist  the  sight. 
They  cannot  give  it,  or  make  darkness  light. 
He  reads  wise  lectures,  and  describes  aloud 
A  sense  they  know  not,  to  the  wondering  crowd, 
He  talks  of  light,  and  the  prismatic  hues, 
As  men  of  depth  in  erudition  use, 
But  all  he  gains  for  his  harangue  is — Well — 
What  monstrous  lies  some  travellers  will  tell ! 

The  soul  whose  sight  all-quickening  grace  renews 
Takes  the  resemblance  of  the  good  she  views, 
As  dimnonds  stript  of  their  opaque  disguise. 
Reflect  the  noonday  glory  of  the  skies. 
She  speaks  of  Him,  her  author,  guardian,  friend, 
Whose  love  knew  no  beginning,  knows  no  end, 
III  language  warm  as  all  that  love  inspires, 
And  in  the  glow  of  her  intense  desires 
Pants  to  communicate  her  noble  fires. 
She  sees  a  world  stark  blind  to  what  employs 
Her  eager  thought  and  feeds  her  flowing  joys. 
Though  wisdom  hail  them,  heedless  of  her  call, 
Flies  to  save  some,  and  feels  a  pang  for  all : 
Herself  as  weak  as  her  support  is  strong, 
She  feels  that  frailty  she  denied  so  long, 
And  from  a  knowledge  of  her  own  disease. 
Learns  to  compassionate  the  sick  she  sees. 
Here  see,  acquitted  of  all  vain  pretence. 
The  reign  of  genuine  Charity  commence  ; 
Though  scorn  repay  her  sympathetic  tears, 
She  sdll  is  kind,  and  still  she  perseveres  ; 
The  truth  she  loves,  a  sightless  world  blaspheme, 
Tis  childish  dotage,  a  delirious  dream. 
The  danger  they  discern  not,  they  deny. 
Laugh  at  their  only  remedy,  and  die. 
Bat  still  a  soul  thus  touched  can  never  cease, 
Whoever  threatens  war,  to  speak  of  peace. 
Pure  in  her  aim  and  in  her  temper  mild. 
Her  wisdom  seems  the  weakness  of  a  child  ; 
She  makes  excuses  where  she  might  condemn. 
Reviled  by  those  that  hate  her,  prays  for  them  ; 
Suspicion  lurks  not  in  her  artless  breast. 
The  wont  suggested,  she  believes  the  best ; 
Not  soon  provoked,  however  stung  and  teased. 
And  if  perhaps  made  augiy,  soon  appeased  ; 
She  rather  waives  than  will  dispute  her  right. 
And  injured,  makes  forgiveness  her  delight. 


Such  was  the  portrait  an  apostle  drew, 
The  bright  original  was  one  he  knew. 
Heaven  held  h\»  hand,  the  likeness  must  be  true. 

When  one  that  holds  communion  with  the  skies 
Has  fiird  his  urn  where  these  pure  waters  rise. 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things^ 
*Tis  even  as  if  an  Angel  shook  his  wii)gs  : 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide. 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied. 
So  when  a  ship,  well  freighted  with  the  stores 
The  sun  matures  on  India's  spicey  shores. 
Has  dropt  her  anchor  and  her  canvass  furl'd. 
In  some  safe  haven  of  our  western  world, 
'Twere  vain  enquiry  to  what  port  she  went. 
The  gale  informs  us,  laden  with  the  scent. 

Some  seek,  when  queasy  conscience  has  its 
qualms, 
To  lull  the  painful  malady  with  alms  : 
But  charity  not  feign'd  intends  alone 
Another's  good,— theirs  centres  in  their  own  ; 
And  too  short-lived  to  reach  the  realms  of  peace, 
Must  cease  for  ever  when  the  poor  shall  cease. 
Flavia,  most  tender  of  her  own  good  name. 
Is  rather  careless  of  a  sister's  fame  : 
Her  superfluity  the  poor  supplies. 
But  if  she  touch  a  character,  it  dies. 
The  seeming  virtue  weigh'd  against  the  vice. 
She  deems  all  safe,  for  she  has  paid  the  price  ; 
No  charity  but  alms  aught  values  she. 
Except  in  porcelain  on  her  mantel-tree. 
How  many  deeds  with  which  the  world  has  rung. 
From  pride  in  league  with  ignorance  have  sprung  I 
But  God  o'errules  all  human  follies  still, 
And  bends  the  tough  materials  to  his  will. 
A  conflagration  or  a  wintry  flood 
Has  left  some  hundreds  without  home  or  food. 
Extravagance  and  avarice  shall  subscribe, 
While  fame  and  self-complacence  are  the  bribe. 
The  brief  proclaimed,  it  visits  every  pew, 
But  first  the  'Squire's,  a  compliment  but  due  ; 
With  slow  deliberation  he  unties 
His  glittering  purse,  that  envy  of  all  eyes. 
And  while  the  clerk  just  puzzles  out  the  psalm. 
Slides  guinea  behind  guinea  in  his  palm  ;  • 
Till  finding,  what  he  might  have  found  before, 
A  smaller  piece  amidst  the  precious  store, 
Pinch'd  close  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb. 
He  half  exhibits,  and  then  drops  the  sum. 
Gold  to  be  sure  ! — Throughout  the  town  'tis  told, 
How  the  good  'Squire  gives  never  less  than  gold. 
From  motives  such  as  his,  though  not  the  best. 
Springs  in  due  time  supply  for  the  distress'd. 
Not  less  effectual  than  what  love  bestows, 
Except — that  office  clips  it  as  it  goes. 

But  lest  I  seem  to  sin  against  a  friend. 
And  wound  the  grace  I  mean  to  recommend, 
(Though  vice  derided  with  a  just  design 
Implies  no  trespass  against  love  divine) 
Once  more  I  would  adopt  the  graver  style  ; 
A  teacher  should  be  sparing  of  his  smile. 

Unless  a  love  of  virtue  light  the  flame. 
Satire  is,  more  than  those  he  brands,  to  blame  ; 
He  hides  behind  a  magisterial  air 
His  own  oflenoes,  and  strips  others  bare. 
Affects  indeed  a  most  humane  concern. 
That  men,  if  gently  tutor'd,  will  not  learn, 
That  mulish  folly,  not  to  be  reclaim 'd 
By  softer  methods,  must  be  made  ashamed. 
But  (I  might  instance  in  St.  Patrick's  dear) 
Too  often  rails  to  gratify  his  spleen. 
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Most  satirists  are  indeed  a  public  scourge  ; 
Their  mildest  physic  \b  a  farrier's  purge  ; 
Their  acrid  temper  turns,  as  soon  as  stirr'd, 
The  milk  of  their  good  purpose  all  to  curd. 
Their  zeal  begotten,  as  their  works  rehearse, 
By  lean  despair  upon  an  empty  purse, 
The  wild  assassins  start  into  the  street, 
Prepared  to  poniard  whomsoe'er  they  meet. 
No  skill  in  swordsmanship  however  just, 
Can  be  secure  against  a  madman's  thrust ; 
And  even  virtue,  so  unfairly  matched. 
Although  immortal,  may  be  prick'd  op  scratched. 
When  scandal  has  pew-minted  an  old  lie. 
Or  tax*d  invention  for  a  fresh  supply, 
'Tis  caird  a  satire,  and  the  world  appears 
Gathering  around  it  with  erected  ears  ; 
A  thousand  names  are  toss'd  into  the  crowd, 
Some  whisper'd  softly,  and  some  twang'd  aloud, 
Just  as  the  sapience  of  an  author's  brain 
Suggests  it  safe  or  dangerous  to  be  plain. 
Strange  !  how  the  frequent  interjected  dash 
Quickens  a  market  and  helps  off  the  trash  ; 
The  important  letters  that  mclude  the  rest 
Serve  as  a  key  to  those  that  are  suppressed  ; 
Conjecture  gripes  the  victims  in  his  paw, 
The  world  is  charmed,  and  Scrib  escapes  the  law. 
So  when  the  cold  damp  shades  of  night  prevail. 
Worms  may  be  caught  by  either  head  or  tail  ; 
Forcibly  drawn  from  many  a  close  recess, 
They  meet  with  little  pity,  no  redress  ; 
Plunged  in  the  stream  they  lodge  upon  the  mud. 
Food  for  the  famish'd  rovers  of  the  flood. 

All  zeal  for  a  reform  that  gives  offence 
To  peace  and  charity,  is  mere  pretence  ; 
A  bold  remark,  but  which,  if  well  applied, 
Would  humble  many  a  towering  poet's  pride. 
Perhaps  the  man  was  in  a  sportive  fit. 
And  had  no  other  play-place  for  his  wit ; 
Perhaps,  enchanted  with  the  love  of  fame, 
He  sought  the  jewel  in  his  neighbour's  shame  ; 
Perhaps — whatever  end  he  might  pursue. 
The  cause  of  virtue  could  not  be  his  view. 
At  every  stroke  wit  flashes  in  our  eyes. 
The  tdrns  are  quick,  the  polish'd  points  surprise. 
But  shine  with  cruel  and  tremendous  charms, 
That  while  they  please,  possess  us  with  alarms  : 
So  have  I  seen,  (and  hasten'd  to  the  sight 
On  all  the  wings  of  holiday  delight) 
Where  stands  that  monument  of  ancient  power. 
Named  with  emphatic  dignity,  the  Tower, 
Guns,  halberts,  swords,  and  pistols,  great  and  small. 
In  starry  forms  disposed  upon  the  wall ; 
We  wonder,  as  we  gazing  stand  below, 
That  brass  and  steel  should  make  so  fine  a  show  ; 
But  though  we  praise  the  exact  designer's  skill. 
Account  them  implements  of  mischief  still. 

No  works  shall  find  acceptance  in  that  day 
When  all  disguises  shall  be  rent  away 
That  square  not  truly  with  the  Scripture  plan. 
Nor  spring  from  love  to  God,  or  love  to  man. 
As  he  ordains  things  sordid  in  their  birth 
To  be  resolved  into  their  parent  earth. 
And  though  the  soul  shall  seek  superior  orbs, 
Whate'er  this  world  produces,  it  absorbs  ; 
So  self  starts  nothing  but  what  tends  apace. 
Home  to  the  goal  where  it  began  the  race. 
Such  as  our  motive  is  our  aim  must  be, 
If  this  be  servile,  that  can  ne'er  be  free  ; 
If  self  eimjloy  us,  whatsoe'er  is  wrought. 
We  glorify  that  self,  not  Him  we  ought : 


Such  virtues  had  need  prove  their  own  re«*ardy 
The  judge  of  all  men  owes  them  no  regard. 
True  Charity,  a  plant  divinely  nursed, 
Fed  by  the  love  from  which  it  rose  at  first. 
Thrives  against  hope,  and  in  the  rudest  scene 
Storms  but  enliven  its  unfading  green  ; 
Exuberant  is  the  shadow  it  supplies. 
Its  fruit  on  earth,  its  growth  above  the  skies. 
To  look  at  Him  who  form'd  us  and  redeem'd. 
So  glorious  now,  though  once  so  disesteem'd. 
To  see  a  Grod  stretch  forth  his  human  hand. 

To  uphold  the  boundless  scenes  of  his  command, 

To  recollect  that  in  a  form  like  ours 

He  bruised  beneath  his  feet  the  infernal  powers, 

Captivity  led  captive,  rose  to  claim 

The  wreath  he  won  so  dearly  in  our  name  ; 

That  throned  above  all  height  he  condescends 

To  call  the  few  that  trust  in  him  his  friends  ; 

That  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  that  space  he 

deems 
Too  scanty  for  the  exertion  of  his  beams, 
And  shines,  as  if  impatient  to  bestow 
Life  and  a  kingdom  upon  worms  below  ; 
That  sight  imparts  a  never-dying  flame. 
Though  feeble  in  degree,  in  kind  the  same. 
Like  Him  the  soul  thus  kindled  from  above 
Spreads  wide  her  arms  of  universal  love, 
And  still  enlarged  as  she  receives  the  grace. 
Includes  creation  in  her  close  embrace. 
Behold  a  Christian  ! — and  without  the  fires 
The  founder  of  that  name  alone  inspires. 
Though  all  accomplishments,  all  knowledge  meet. 
To  make  the  shining  prodigy  complete. 
Whoever  boasts  that  name — behold  a  cheat ! 
Were  love,  in   these  the  world's  last  doting 
years. 
As  frequent,  as  the  want  of  it  appears. 
The  churches  warm'd,  they  would  no  longer  hold 
Such  frozen  figures,  stiff  as  they  are  cold  ; 
Relenting  forms  would  lose  their  power  or  ceas^^, 
And  even  the  dipp'd  and  sprinkled,  live  in  peace : 
Each  heart  would  quit  its  prison  in  the  breast. 
And  flow  in  free  communion  with  the  rest. 
The  statesman  skill'd  in  projects  dark  and  deep, 
Might  bum  his  useless  Macniavel,  and  sleep ; 
His  budget  often  fiU'd,  yet  always  poor. 
Might  swing  at  ease  behind  his  study  door. 
No  longer  prey  upon  our  annual  rents. 
Nor  scare  the  nation  with  its  big  contents : 
Disbanded  legions  freely  might  depart. 
And  slaying  man  would  cease  to  be  an  art. 
No  learned  disputants  would  take  the  field. 
Sure  not  to  conquer,  and  sure  not  to  yield  ; 
Both  sides  deceived,  if  rightly  understood. 
Pelting  each  other  for  the  public  good. 
Did  Charity  prevail,  the  press  would  prove 
A  vehicle  of  virtue,  truth,  and  love  ; 
And  I  might  spare  myself  the  pains  to  show 
What  few  can  learn,  and  all  suppooe  they  knew 

Thus  have  I  sought  to  grace  a  serious  lay 
With  many  a  wild  indeed  but  flowery  spray. 
In  hopes  to  gain,  what  else  I  must  have  lost. 
The  attention  pleasure  has  so  much  engross'd* 
But  if  unhappUy  deceived  I  dream. 
And  prove  too  weak  for  so  divine  a  theme. 
Let  Charity  forgive  me  a  mistake 
That  zeal,  not  vanity,  has  chanced  to  make. 
And  spare  the  poet  for  his  subject  sake. 
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Nam  neq%u  nu  (antum  venientiM  gibilut  auttri, 
Hee  ptrcusta  juvaidjluehi  tarn  titora,  nee  qua 
SaxoMOM  inter  decurrunt  Aumina  vallet. 

— 1-  ViRO.  Eel.  5. 

Though  Nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dis(>ense 
To  ever}'  raan  his  modicum  of  sonsc, 
And  Converaation  in  its  hotter  part 
^lay  be  estecmM  a  gift  and  not  an  art. 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil. 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 
Wordh  learnM  by  rote  a  paiTot  may  i-eheai-se, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse, 
Not  more  distinct  from  haimony  divine 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 
As  alphabets  in  ivoi^y  i^mplny 
Hour  after  hour  the  yet  unletter'd  boy, 
Sorting  and  puzzling  w^ith  a  deal  of  glee 
Tl:»>e  seeds  of  science  call'd  his  A  o  G, 
S)  language  ui  the  mouths  of  the  adiilt, 
Witness  its  insignificant  result, 
Too  often  proves  an  implement  of  play, 
A  toy  to  sport  with,  and  pass  time  away. 
Collect  at  evening  what  the  day  brought  forth, 
Compress  the  sum  into  its  solid  worth, 
And  if  it  weigh  the  importance  of  a  fly. 
The  scales  are  fiUse,  or  algc^bra  a  lie.    ' 
Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought. 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought !    ■ 
But  all  shall  give  account  of  evei^- wrong 
Who  dare  dishonour  or  defile  the  tongue, 
Who  prostitute  it  in  the  cause- of  vice. 
Or  sell  their  glory  at  a  market-price. 
Who  vote  for  hire,  or  point  it  with  bunpoon. 
The  dear-bought  placeman,  and  the  cheap  buffoon. 

There  is  a  prurience  in  the  speech  of  some, 
Wrath  stays  him,  or  else  God  would  strike  tliem 

dumb : 
His  wise  forbearance  has  their  end  in  view. 
They  fill  their  measure  and  receive  their  due. 
The  heathen  law-givers  of  ancient  days. 
Names  almost  woithy  of  a  Christian  praise. 
Would  drive  them  forth  from  the  resort  of  men. 
And  shut  up  every  saytr  in  his  den. 
Oh  come  not  ye  near  innocence  and  truth, 
Ye  worms  that  eat  into  the  bud  of  youth  ! 
Infectious  as  impure,  your  blighting  power 
Taints  in  its  rudiments  the  promised  flower. 
Its  odour  perish'd  and  its  charming  hue  ; 
Thenceforth  'tis  hateful,  for  it  smells  of  you. 
Not  even  the  vigorous  and  headlong  rage 
Of  adolescence  or  a  firmer  age. 
Affords  a  plea  allowable  or  just. 
For  making  speech  the  piunperer  of  lust ; 
But  when  the  breath  of  age  commits  the  fault, 
1'is  nauseous  as  the  vapour  of  a  vault. 
So  wither'd  stumps  disgrace  the  sylvan  scene, 
No  longer  fruitful  and  no  longer  green. 
The  sapless  wood  divested  of  the  bark 
Grows  fungous,  and  takes  fire  at  every  spark. 

Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strife  ; 
Some  men  have  surely  then  a  peaceful  life. 
Whatever  subject  occupy  discourse, 
The  feats  of  Yestris  or  the  naval  force, 
Asiteveration  blustering  in  your  face 
.Vlakes  contradiction  such  a  hopeless  case  ; 


In  every  tale  they  tell,  or  false  or  tnie. 
Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  knew. 
They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain. 
With  oaths  like  rivets  forced  into  the  brain  ; 
And  even  when  sober  truth  prevails  thi*oughouty 
They  swear  it,  'till  afiirmance  breeds  a  doubt. 
A  Persian,  humble  servant  of  the  sun. 
Who,  though  devout,  yet  bigotry  had  none. 
Hearing  a  lawyer,  gi*ave  in  his  addiH^ss, 
With  adjurations  every  word  impress. 
Supposed  the  man  a  bishop,  or  at  least, 
GokI's  name  so  much  upon  Ids  lips,  a  priest, 
Bow'd  at  the  close  with  all  his  gi-aceful  aii-s. 
And  begg*d  an  interest  in  his  frequent  prayers. 

Go  quit  the  rank  to  which  ye  stood  pi*efcrr  d. 
Henceforth  associate  in  one  common  herd  ; 
Religion,  virtue,  reason,  common  sense, 
Pronounce  your  human  form  a  false  pretence, — 
A  mere  disguise  in  which  a  devil  lurks. 
Who  yet  betra}'s  his  secret  by  his  works. 

Ye  powers  who  rule  the  tongue,  if  such  there  aro. 
And  make  colloquial  happiness  ybiir  care, 
Preserve  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  hate, — 
A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate  : 
The  clash  of  arguments  and  jar  of  words. 
Worse  than  the  mortal  brunt  of  rival  swords. 
Decide  no  question  with  their  tedious  length. 
For  opposition  gives  opinion  strength. 
Divert  the  champions  prodigal  of  breath. 
Arid  put  the  peaceably-disposed  to  death. 
Oh  thwart  me  not.  Sir  Soph,  at  every  turn. 
Nor  carp  at  every  flaw  you  may  discern  ; 
Though  syllogisms  hang  not  on  my  tongue, 
I  am  not  surely  always  in  the  wrong : 
'Tis  hard  if  all  is  false  that  I  advance, 
A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  diance. 
Not  that  all  freedom  of  dissent'!  blame  ; 
No, — there  I  grant  the  privile^  I  claim. 
A  disputable  point  is  no  man's  ground. 
Rove -where  you  please,  'tis  common  ail  around ; 
Discourse  may  want  an  animated  No, 
To  brush  the  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow  ; 
But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please. 
To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 
The  mark  at  which  my  juster  aim  I  take, 
Is  contradiction  for  its  own  dear  sake  : 
Set  your  opinion  at  whatever'pitch. 
Knots  and  impediments  make  something  hitch ; 
Adopt  his  own,  'tis  equaHy  in  vain. 
Your  thread  of  argument  is  snapt  aj^in  ; 
The  wrangler,  rather  than  accord  with  you. 
Will  judge  himself  deceived, — and  prove  it  too. 
Vociferated  logic  kills  me  quite, — 
A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right ; 
I  twirl  my  thumbs,  fall  back  into  my  chair, 
Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare. 
And  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out. 
Reply  discreetly — To  be  sure— no  doubt. 

Dubius  is  such  a  scrupulous  good  man, — 
Yes,  you  may  catch  him  tripping  if  you  can. 
He  would  not  with  a  pei-emptory  tone 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own  ; 
With  hesitation  admirably  slow. 
He  humbly  hopes,  pi-esumes  it  may  be  so. 
His  evidence,  if  he  were  call'd  by  law 
To  swear  to  some  enormity  he  saw, 
For  want  of  prominence  and  just  relief, 
Would  liiing  an  honest  man,  and  save  a  thief. 
Thnmgli  constant  dread  of  giving  truth  ofteiw, 
He  ties  up  all  his  hearers  in  suspense. 
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Knnws  what  he  knows  as  if  he  knew  it  not, 

What  he  renienibei's  seems  to  have  foi*got, 

His  sole  opinion,  wliatsoe'er  befal, 

Centering  at  hvst  in  liavinj;  none  at  all. 

Yet  though  he  tease  and  baulk  your  listening  ear^ 

He  makes  one  useful  point  exceeding  cFear  ; 

Howe'er  ingenious  on  his  darling  theme 

A  sceptic  in  pliilosophy  may  seem, 

Reduced  to  practice,  his  beloved  rule 

Would  only  prove  him  a  consummate  fool. 

Usciess  in  him  alike  both  brain  and  speech. 

Fate  having  placed  all  truth  above  his  reach  ; 

His  ambiguities  his  total  sum, 

He  might  as  well  be  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb. 

Where  men  of  judgment  creep  and  feel  their 
The  positive  pmnounce  without  dismay,         [way, 
Their  want  of  light  and  intellect  supplied 
By  sparks  absurdity  strikes  out  of  pnde  : 
Without  the  means  of  knowing  right  fi*om  wroug. 
They  always  ai*e  decisive,  clear,  and  strong  ; 
Where  othei*s  toil  with  philosophic  force. 
Their  nimble  nonsense  takes  a  shorter  course. 
Flings  at  your  head  conviction  in  the  lump, 
And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump; 
Their  own  defect,  invisible  to  them. 
Seen  in  another  they  at  once  condemn, 
And  though  self-idolized  in  every  case. 
Hate  their  own  likeness  in  a  brother's  face. 
The  cause  is  plain  and  not  to  be  denied. 
The  proud  are  always  most  provoked  by  pride ; 
Few  competitions  but  engender  spite. 
And  those  the  most  where  neither  has  a  right. 

The  point  of  honour  has  been  deem*d  of  use, 
To  teach  good  mannera  and  to  curb  abuse ; 
Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  clear. 
Our  polish'd  manners  are  a  nuiek  we  wear. 
And  at  the  bottom,  barbarous  still  and  rude, 
W  e  are  restrained  indeed,  but  not  subdued. 
The  very  i*emedy,  however  sure. 
Springs  from  the  mischief  it  intends  to  cure. 
And  savage  in  its  principle  appears. 
Tried,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  fruit  it  bears. 
*Tis  hard  indeed  if  nothing  will  defend 
Mankind  from  quari*els  but  their  fatal  end. 
That  now  and  then  a  hero  must  decease. 
That  the  surviving  world  may  live  in  peace. 
Perhaps  at  last  close  scrutiny  may  show 
The  practice  dastardly  and  mean  and  low. 
That  men  engage  in  it  compell'd  by  force. 
And  fear,  not  courage,  is  its  proper  source. 
The  fear  of  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear       [sneer. 
Lest  fops  should  censure   us,  and   fools   should 
At  least  to  trample  on  our  Maker's  laws, 
And  hazard  life  for  any  or  no  cause, 
To  rush  into  a  fixt  eternal  state 
Out  of  the  very  flames  of  i-age  and  hate. 
Or  send  another  shivering  to  the  bar 
With  all  the  guilt  of  such  unnatural  war, 
Whatever  use  may  urge,  or  honour  plead. 
On  reason's  verdict  is  a  madman's  deed. 
Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw 
Because  a  bear  is  rude  and  surly  ?     No. — 
A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 
Will  not  affront  me,  and  no  other  can. 
Were  I  empowei'*d  to  regulate  the  lists. 
They  should  encounter  with  well-loaded  fists ; 
A  Trojan  combat  would  be  something  new. 
Let  Dares  beat  Entellus  black  and  blue. 
Then  each  might  show  to  his  adminng  Iriends 
Ic  nuuourable  bumps  his  rich  amends. 


And  carry  in  contusions  of  his  skull 
A  satisfactory  receipt  in  full. 

A  story  in  which  native  humour  reigna 
Is  often  useful,  always  entei-tains ; 
A  gi*aver  fact  enlisted  on  your  side 
May  funiish  illustration,  well  applied ; 
But  sedentary  weavei*s  of  long  biles 
Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  faili^ 
*Tis  the  most  asinine  employ  on  earth. 
To  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and  birth. 
And  echo  conversations  dull  and  dry, 
Embellish'd  with,  he  said,  and  so  said  /. 
At  every  interview  their  route  the  same, 
The  repetition  makes  att(?ntion  lame ; 
We  bustle  up  with  unsuccessful  speed, 
And  in  the  saddest  part  cry, — Di*oll  indeed ! 
The  path  of  narrative  with  cai*e  pursue, 
Still  making  probability  your  clue. 
On  all  the  vestiges  of  truth  attend. 
And  let  them  guide  you  to  a  decent  end. 
Of  all  ambitioiLS  man  may  entei*tain. 
The  woi-st  that  can  invade  a  sickly  brain 
Is  that  which  angles  hourly  for  surprise. 
And  baits  its  hook  with  prodigies  and  lies. 
Credulous  infancy  or  age  as  weak 
Are  fittest  auditoi*s  for  such  to  seek. 
Who  to  please  othei-s  will  themselves  dis<rrace^ 
Yet  please  not,  but  affront  you  to  your  face. 
A  great  retailer  of  this  curious  ware, 
Having  unloaded,  and  made  many  stare. 
Can  this  be  true  \  an  aixih  observer  cries, — 
Yes,  rather  moved,  I  saw  it  with  these  eyea. 
Sir  I  I  believe  it  on  that  ground  alone ; 
I  could  not  had  I  seen  it  with  my  own. 
A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct. 
The  language  pkin,  and  incidents  well  liidc'd. 
Tell  not  as  new  what  everybody  knows. 
And  new  or  old  still  hasten  to  a  close, 
Thero  centering  in  a  focus,  round  and  neat. 
Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet : 
What  neither  yields  us  profit  or  delight. 
Is  like  a  nui*se's  lullaby  at  night ; 
Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  and  fair  Eleanore, 
Or  giant-killing  Jack  would  please  me  more. 

The  pipe  with  solemn  intei'posing  puff 
Makes  half  a  sentence  at  a  time  enough  ; 
The  dozing  sages  drop  the  drowsy  strain,    [azaiii. 
Then  pause  and   puff, — and    speak,  and    paiwe 
Such  often  like  the  tube  they  so  admire. 
Important  triflera !  have  more  smoke  than  fire. 
Pernicious  weed !  whose  scent  the  fair  annoys. 
Unfriendly  to  society's  chief  joys, 
Thy  worst  effect  is  banishing  for  hours 
The  sex  whose  presence  civilizes  ours. 
Thou  art  indeed  the  drug  a  gardener  wants 
To  poison  vermin  that  infest  his  plants ; 
But  are  we  so  to  wit  and  beauty  bliud 
As  to  despise  the  glory  of  our  kind. 
And  show  the  softest  minds  and  fairest  forms 
As  little  mercy  as  he  grubs  and  worms  ? 
They  dare  not  wait  the  riotous  abuse 
Thy  thirst-creating  steams  at  length  produce. 
When  wine  has  given  indecent  langui^  birth. 
And  forced  the  flood-gates  of  licentious  mirth; 
For  sea-bom  Venus  her  attachment  shows 
Still  to  that  element  from  which  she  rose. 
And  with  a  quiet  which  no  fumes  disturb. 
Sips  meek  infusions  of  a  milder  herb. 

The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  oppose 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose. 
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Afi  if  the  gnoraon  on  his  neighbour's  phiz, 
TouchM  with  a  magnet  had  aiti'acted  his. 
His  whispcr'd  theme,  dilated  and  at  large. 
Proves  after  ail  a  wind-guu*8  airy  charge, — 
An  extract  of  his  diary,— no  more, — 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  walkM  abroad,  o'ertaken  in  the  rain, 
Call'd  on  a  friend,  drank  tea,  stept  home  again  ; 
Resumed  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk. 
I  interiiipt  him  with  a  sudden  bow, 
Adieu,  dear  Sir !  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

I  cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 
A  fine  puss- gentleman  that's  all  perfume ; 
The  sight's  enough, — no  need  to  smell  a  beau, — 
Who  thrusts  his  nose  into  a  raree-show! 
His  odoriferous  attempts  to  please 
Perhaps  might  prosper  with  a  swarm  of  bees. 
But  we  tliat  make  no  honey  though  we  sting. 
Poets,  are  sometimes  apt  to  maul  the  thing. 
'Tis  wrong  to  bring  into  a  mixM  resort, 
What  makes  some  sick  and  others  a-la-mort, 
An  argument  of  cogence,  we  may  say, 
Whybueh  a  one  should  keep  himself  si^Ky, 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  m&y  sometimes  see 
Quite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he : 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask. 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask, 
The  solemn  fop ;  significant  and  budge ; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  f(K»ls  a  judge ; 
He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 
His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come, 
But  when  you  knock  it  never  is  at  home : 
'Tis  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage, 
Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hojies  presage, 
'Tis  heavy,  bulky,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 
An  absent  friend's  fidelity  and  love ; 
But  when  unpacked  your  disappointment  groans 
To  find  it  stufTd  witli  brickbats,  earth,  and  stones. 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick, 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick, 
And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees ; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed, 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped ; 
Nothing  is  sliglitly  touch'd,  much  less  forgot, 
Nose,  ears,  and  eyes,  seem  present  on  the  spot. 
Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 
Victorious  seem  d,  and  now  the  doctor's  skUl ; 
And  DOW — ^alas  for  unforeseen  mishaps ! 
They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap  and  relapse ;    [bad; 
They  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so 
Their  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 

Some  fretful  tempera  wince  at  every  touch. 
You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much : 
You  speak  with  life  in  hopes  to  entertain. 
Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain ; 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key. 
That's  worse, — *he  dronepipe  of  an  humble-bee. 
The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light, 
Yon  rise  and  drop  the  curtain, — now  'tis  night. 
He  shakes  with  eold, — you  stir  the  fire  and  strive 
To  make  a  blaze, —  that's  roasting  him  alive. 
Serve  hkn  with  venison,  and  he  chooses  fish ; 
WiUi  sole, — that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wish. 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  profess'd  to  loathe, 
And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both ; 
Yet  still,  o'erclouded  with  a  constant  frown, 
He  does  n^t  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 


Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan, 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  can. — 
Alas  !  his  efforts  double  his  disti*ess, 
He  likes  yours  little,  and  his  own  still  less ; 
Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased, 
His  only  pleasure  is — to  be  displeased. 

I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeser^-ed  disdain. 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
Of  needless  shame  and  self-imposed  disgi'ace. 
Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 
The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose. 
But,  being  tied,  it  dies  upon  the  lip, 
Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip : 
Our  wai>ted  oil  unjirofitably  bums, 
Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 
Few  Frenchmen  of  this  evil  have  complain'd ; 
It  seems  as  if  we  Britons  were  ordain 'd, 
By  way  of  wholesome  curb  upon  om*  pride. 
To  fear  each  other,  fearing  none  beside. 
The  cause  perhaps  inquiry  may  descry, 
Self-searching  with  an  introverted  eye, 
Conccal'd  witliin  an  unsuspected  part, 
The  vainest  corner  of  our  own  vain  heart  ; 
For  ever  aiming  at  the  world's  esteem. 
Our  self-importance  ruins  its  own  scheme ; 
In  other  eyes  our  talents  rarely  shown, 
Become  at  length  so  splendid  in  our  own, 
We  dare  not  risk  them  into  public  view. 
Lest  they  miscarry  of  what  seems  their  due. 
True  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace. 
And  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place ; 
But  counterfeit  is  blind,  and  skulks  through  fear. 
Where  'tis  a  shame  to  be  ashamed  to  appear : 
Humility  the  parent  of  the  first. 
The  last  by  Vanity  produced  and  nursed. 
The  circle  form'd,  we  sit  in  silent  state, 
Like  figui^s  drawn  upon  a  dial-plate ; 
Yes,  Ma'am,  and  No,  Ma'am,  utter'd  softly,  show 
Every  five  minutes  how  the  minutes  go ; 
Each  individual  suffering  a  constraint, 
Poetry  may,  but  colours  cannot  paint. 
As  if  in  close  committee  on  the  sky, 
Reports  it  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dry. 
And  finds  a  changing  clime  a  happy  source 
Of  wise  reflection  and  well-timed  discourse. 
We  next  inquire,  but  softly  and  by  stealth. 
Like  couser\'ators  of  the  public  health, 
Of  epidemic  throats,  if  such  there  are. 
And  coughs  and  rheums,  and  phthisic  and  catarrh 
That  theme  ex-hausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues, 
Fill'd  up  at  last  with  interesting  news. 
Who  danced  with  whom,  and  who  are  like  to  wed, 
And  who  is  hang'd,  and  who  is  brought  to  bed ; 
But'  fear  to  call  a  more  important  cause, 
As  if  'twere  treason  against  English  laws. 
The  visit  paid,  with  ecstasy  we  come. 
As  from  a  seven  years'  transportation,  home. 
And  there  resume  an  unembarrass'd  brow. 
Recovering  wliat  we  lost  we  know  not  how. 
The  faculties  that  seem'd  reduced  to  nought. 
Expression  and  the  privilege  of  thought. 

The  reeking,  roaring  hero  of  the  chase, 
I  give  him  over  as  a  desperate  case. 
Physicians  write  in  hopes  to  work  a  cure, 
Never,  if  honest  ones,  when  death  is  sure  : 
And  though  the  fox  he  follows  may  be  tame  1, 
A  mere  fox-follower  never  is  reclaim'd* 


Some  farrier  should  prescribe  his  proper  course^ 
Whose  only  fit  companion  is  his  horse, 
Or  if  deserving  of  a  better  doom. 
The  noble  beast  judge  otherwise,  his  groom. 
Yet  even  the  rogue  that  serves  him,  though  he 
To  take  his  honoui**8  oi*ders  cap  in  hand,      [stand 
Prefera  his  fellow  grooms  with  much  good  sense, 
Their  skill  a  truth,  his  master's  a  pretence. 
If  neither  hoi'se  nor  groom  affect  the  squire, 
Where  can  at  last  his  jockeyship  i-etire  ? 
Oh,  to  the  club,  the  scene  of  savage  joys, 
The  school  of  coai*se  good  fellowship  and  noise; 
There,  in  the  sweet  society  of  those 
Whose  friendship  from  his  boyish  years  he  chose, 
Let  him  improve  his  talent  if  he  can. 
Till  none  but  beasts  acknowledge  him  a  man. 
Man's  heart  had  been  impenetrably  sealM 
Like  theirs  that  cleave  the  flood  or  graze  the  field, 
Had  not  his  Maker's  all-bestowing  liand 
Given  him  a  soul,  and  bade  him  understand. 
The  reasoning  power  vouchsafed  of  course  inferred 
The  power  to  clothe  that  reason  with  his  word ; 
For  all  is  perfect  that  God  works  on  earth. 
And  He  that  gives  conception  adds  the  birth. 
If  this  be  plain,  'tis  plainly  understood 
What  uses  of  his  boon  the  giver  would. 
The  mind  despatch'd  upon  her  busy  toil. 
Should  range  where  Providence  has  bless'd  the 
Visiting  every  flower  with  labour  meet,         [soil ; 
And  gathering  all  her  treasui*es  sweet  by  sweet. 
She  should  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  sips, 
And  shed  the  balmy  blessing  on  the  lips, 
ThjLt  good  diflused  may  more  abundant  grow. 
And  si)eecli  may  praise  the  power  that  bids  it  flow. 
Will  the  sweet  wai'bler  of  the  livelong  night 
That  fills  the  listening  lover  with  delight. 
Forget  his  harmony,  with  I'apture  heard. 
To  learn  the  twittering  of  a  meaner  bird  I 
Or  make  the  parrot's  mimicry  his  choice. 
That  odious  libel  on  a  human  voice ! 
No, — Nature,  unsophisticate  by  man. 
Starts  not  aside  fi*om  her  Creator's  plan ; 
The  melody  that  was  at  first  design'd 
To  cheer  the  rude  forefathers  of  mankind. 
Is  note  for  note  deliver'd  in  our  ears. 
In  the  last  scene  of  her  six  thousand  years : 
Yet  Fashion,  leader  of  a  chattering  train. 
Whom  man  for  his  own  hurt  permits  to  reign. 
Who  shifts  and  changes  all  things  but  his  8hai>e, 
And  would  degrade  her  votary  to  an  ape. 
The  fruitful  parent  of  abuse  and  wrong 
Holds  a  usui'p'd  dominion  o'er  his  tongue  ; 
There  sits  and  prompts  him  with  his  own  disgrace. 
Prescribes  the  theme,  the  tone,  and  the  grimace. 
And  when  accomplished  in  her  way  ward  school. 
Calls  gentleman  whom  she  has  made  a  fool. 
'Tis  an  unalterable  fix'd  decree, 
That  none  could  frame  or  ratify  but  she. 
That  heaven  and  hell,  and  righteousness  and  sin. 
Snares  in  his  path,  and  foes  that  lurk  within, 
God  and  his  attributes,  (a  field  of  day 
Where  'tis  an  angel's  happiness  to  stray) 
Fruits  of  his  love,  and  wonders  of  his  might. 
Be  never  named  in  ears  esteem'd  polite  : 
That  he  who  dares,  when  she  forbids,  be  grave. 
Shall  stand  proscribed  a  madman  or  a  knave, 
A  close  designer  not  to  be  believed. 
Or,  if  excused  that  charge,  at  least  deceived. 
Oh  folly  worthy  of  the  nurse's  lap, 
Give  it  the  brexst,  or  stop  its  mouth  with  pap  1 


Is  it  incredil)le,  or  can  it  seem 
A  dream  to  any,  except  those  that  dream, 
That  man  should  love  his  Maker,  and  that  fire, 
W aiming  his  heart,  should  at  his  lips  transpire! 
Know  then,  and  modestly  let  fall  your  eyes. 
And  veil  your  daring  crest  that  bi-aves  the  skies. 
That  air  of  insolence  afl'ronts  your  God, 
You  need  his  paitlon,  and  provoke  his  rod : 
Now,  in  a  posture  that  becomes  you  more 
Than  that  heroic  strut  assumed  before. 
Know,  your  aiTears  with  every  hour  accrue 
For  mercy  shown,  while  wrath  is  justly  due. 
The  time  is  short,  and  there  are  souls  on  eai*tli. 
Though  future  pain  may  sei*ve  for  present  mirth. 
Acquainted  with  the  woes  that  fear  or  shame. 
By  fashion  taught,  forbade  them  once  to  name. 
And  having  felt  the  pangs  you  deem  a  jest. 
Have  proved  them  truths  tt)o  big  to  be  express'd. 
Go  seek  on  Revelation's  hallow'd  ground. 
Sure  to  succeed,  the  remedy  they  found  :    [mock, 
Touch'd  by  tliat  power  that  you  have  dared  to 
That  makes  seas  stable,  and  dissolves  the  rock. 
Your  heart  shall  yield  a  life-rene\**ing  stream. 
That  fools,  as  you  have  done,  shall  call  a  di'eum. 

It  happen'd  on  a  solemn  eventide. 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died, 
Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined. 
The  scene  of  all  those  sonxjws  left  behind, 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event : 
They  spake  of  him  they  loved,  of  him  whose  life. 
Though  blameless,  had  incurr'd  perpetual  Mtrife, 
Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  ai*ts, 
A  deep  memorial  gi'aven  on  their  heai'ts. 
The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 
The  fai-ther  traced  enrich'd  them  still  the  more : 
They  thought  him,  and  they  justly  thought  him,  one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appear'd  to  have  done. 
To  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else,  and  wonder'd  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  join'd  them,  courteous  as  a  friend. 
And  ask'd  them  with  a  kind  engaging  air 
What  their  aflliction  was,  and  begg'd  a  share. 
Inform'd,  he  gather'd  up  the  broken  thread. 
And  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said, 
Explain'd,  illustrated,  and  seareh'd  so  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell. 
That  reaching  home,  the  night,  they  said,  is  near, 
We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here. — 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest. 
And  made  so  welcome  at  theur  simple  feast. 
He  bless'd  the  bread,  but  vanish 'd  at  the  word. 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  'Twas  the  Lord ! 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  he  deign'd  to  say. 
Did  they  not  burn  within  us  by  the  way ! 

Now  theira  was  converse  such  as  it  behoves 
Man  to  maintain,  and  such  as  God  appi'ovcs : 
Their  views  indee<l  were  indistinct  and  dim. 
But  yet  successful,  being  aun'd  at  him. 
Christ  and  his  character  their  only  scope. 
Their  object  and  their  subject  and  their  hope, 
They  felt  what  it  became  them  much  to  feel. 
And,  wanting  him  to  loose  the  sacred  seal, 
Found  him  as  prompt  as  their  desire  was  true, 
To  spread  the  newborn  glories  in  their  view. 

Well, — what  are  ages  and  the  Upse  of  tiin»» 
Match'd  against  truths  as  lasting  as  sublime  ! 
Can  length  of  yeara  on  God  himself  exact. 
Or  make  that  fiction  which  was  once  a  fact ! 
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No,— nuurble  and  recording  bran  decay, 
And  Kke  the  graver*B  memory  pass  away  ; 
The  works  of  man  inherit,  as  is  just, 
Their  author's  frailty,  and  return  to  dust ; 
But  truth  divine  for  ever  stands  secure, 
Its  head  as  guarded  as  its  base  is  sure ; 
Fix*d  in  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  years 
The  pillar  of  the  eternal  plan  appears. 
The  raving  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies, 
Built  by  that  Architect  who  built  the  skies. 
Hearts  may  be  found  that  harbour  at  this  hour 
That  love  of  Christ  in  all  its  quickening  power, 
And  lips  unstain'd  by  folly  or  by  strife, 
Wl)ose  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  well  of  life, 
TasteM  of  its  healthful  origin,  and  flows 
A  Jordan  for  the  ablution  of  our  woes. 
Oh  days  of  heaven  and  nights  of  equal  praise. 
Serene  and  peaceful  as  those  heavenly  days. 
When  souls  drawn  upward  in  communion  sweet, 
Enjoy  the  stillness  of  some  close  retreat. 
Discourse  as  if  released  and  safe  at  home. 
Of  dangers  past  and  wonders  yet  to  come, 
And  spread  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast 
Upon  the  lap  of  covenanted  rest. 

What,  always  dreaming  over  heavenly  things, 
Like  angel-heads  in  stone  with  pigeon-wings  1 
Canting  and  whining  out  all  day  the  word. 
And  half  the  night!  fanatic  and  absurd ! 
Mine  be  the  friend  less  frequent  in  his  prayers. 
Who  makes  no  bustle  with  his  souFs  affaira, 
Whose  wit  can  brighten  up  a  wintry  day, 
And  chase  the  splenetic  dull  hours  away. 
Content  on  earth  in  earthly  things  to  shine. 
Who  waits  for  heaven  ere  he  becomes  divine. 
Leaves  saints  to  enjoy  those  altitudes  they  teach, 
And  plucks  the  fruit  placed  more  within  his  n>ach. 

Well  spoken,  advocate  of  sin  and  shame. 
Known  by  thy  bleating,  Ignorance  Uiy  name. 
Is  sparkling  wit  the  world's  exclusive  right, 
The  fix'd  fee-simple  of  the  vain  and  light  ? 
Can  hopes  of  heaven,  bright  prospects  of  an  hour 
That  comes  to  waft  us  out  of  sorrow's  power, 
Obseare  or  quench  a  faculty  that  finds 
Its  happiest  soil  in  the  serenest  minds  1 
Religion  curbs  indeed  its  wanton  play. 
And  brings  the  trifler  under  rigorous  sway, 
But  gives  it  usefulness  unknown  before, 
And  purifying,  makes  it  shine  the  more. 
A  Christian's  wit  is  inoffensive  light, 
A  beam  that  aids  but  never  grieves  the  sight, 
y^rous  in  age  as  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
'TIS  always  active  on  the  side  of  truth ; 
Temperance  and  peace  msure  its  healthful  state, 
And  make  it  brightest  at  its  latest  date. 
Oh  I  have  seen  (nor  hope  perhaps  in  vain. 
Ere  life  go  down,  to  see  such  sights  again) 
A  veteran  warrior  m  the  Christian  field, 
Who  never  saw  the  sword  he  could  nut  wield ; 
Grave  without  dulness,  learned  without  pride. 
Exact,  yet  not  precise,  though  meek,  keen-eyed ; 
A  man  that  would  have  foil'd  at  their  own  play 
A  dozen  would-be's  of  the  modem  day ; 
Who  when  occasion  justified  its  use, 
Had  wit  as  bright  as  ready  to  produce, 
CotUd  fetch  from  records  of  an  earlier  age. 
Or  from  philosophy's  enlighten'd  page. 
His  rich  materials,  and  regale  your  ear 
With  strains  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear ; 
Yet  above  all  his  iuxury  supreme. 
And  his  chief  glory,  ww  the  gospel  theme ; 


There  he  was  copious  as  old  Greece  or  Rome, 
His  happy  eloquence  scem'd  there  at  home. 
Ambitious  not  to  shine  or  to  excel. 
But  to  treat  justly  what  he  loved  so  well. 

It  moves  me  more  perhaps  than  folly  ought. 
When  some  green  heads  as  void  of  wit  as  bought, 
Suppose  themselves  monopolists  of  sense, 
And  wiser  men's  ability  pretence. 
Though  time  will  wear  us,  and  we  must  grow  old, 
Such  men  are  not  forgot  as  soon  as  cold. 
Their  fragrant  memory  will  outlast  their  tomb, 
Embalm'd  for  ever  in  its  own  perfume. 
And  to  say  truth,  though  in  its  early  prime. 
And  when  unstaiii'd  with  any  grosser  crime. 
Youth  lias  a  sprightliness  and  fire  to  boast, 
Tliat  in  the  valley  of  decline  are  lost. 
And  Virtue  with  peculiar  charms  appears 
Crown 'd  with  the  garland  of  life's  blooming  yeai's ; 
Yet  age,  by  long  experience  well  inform'd. 
Well  read,  well  teniper'd,  with  religion  warm'd. 
That  fii*e  abated  which  impels  rash  youth. 
Proud  of  his  speed,  to  overshoot  the  truth. 
As  time  improves  the  grape's  authentic  juice. 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  for  use, 
And  claims  a  reverence  in  its  shortening  day. 
That  'tis  an  honour  and  a  joy  to  pay. 
The  fruits  of  age,  less  fair,  are  yet  more  sound 
Than  those  a  brighter  season  pours  around, 
And  like  the  stores  autumnal  suns  mature, 
Through  wintry  rigours  unimpair'd  endure. 

What  is  fanatic  frenzy,  scorn'd  so  much, 
And  di*eaded  more  than  a  contagious  touch  I 
I  grant  it  dangerous,  and  approve  your  fear  ; 
The  fire  is  catching  if  you  draw  too  near  ; 
But  sage  observers  oft  mistake  the  flame. 
And  give  true  piety  that  odious  name. 
To  tremble  (as  the  creature  of  an  hour 
Ought  at  the  view  of  an  Almighty  power) 
Before  His  presence,  at  whose  awful  tlirone 
All  tremble  in  all  worlds,  except  our  own  ; 
To  supplicate  his  meixjy,  love  his  ways, 
And  prize  them  above  pleasure,  wealth,  or  pi'aise, 
Though  common  sense  allow'd  a  casting  voice. 
And  free  from  bias,  must  approve  the  choice, 
Convicts  a  man  fanatic  in  the  extreme. 
And  wild  as  madness  hi  the  world's  esteem. 
But  that  disease,  when  soberly  defined. 
Is  the  false  fire  of  an  o'erheated  mind  ; 
It  views  tlie  truth  with  a  distorted  eye. 
And  either  warps  or  lays  it  useless  by  : 
'Tis  narrow,  selfish,  arrogant,  and  draws 
Its  sordid  nourishment  from  man's  applause. 
And  while  at  heart  sin  unrelinquish'd  lies. 
Presumes  itself  chief  favourite  of  the  skies. 
'Tis  such  a  light  as  putrefaction  breeds 
In  fly-blown  flesh,  whereon  the  maggot  feeds. 
Shines  in  the  dark,  but  usher'd  into  day. 
The  stench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away. 

True  bliss,  if  man  may  reach  it,  is  composed 
Of  hearts,  in  union  mutually  disclosed  ; 
And,  farewell  else  all  hope  of  pure  delight. 
Those  hearts  should  be  reclaim 'd,  renew'd,  upright. 
Bad  men,  profaning  friendship's  hallow'd  name, 
Fonn,  in  its  stead,  a  covenant  of  shame, 
A  dark  confederacy  against  the  laws 
Of  virtue,  and  religion's  glorious  cause : 
They  build  each  other  up  with  dreadful  skill, 
As  bastions  set  point  blank  against  God's  will. 
Enlarge  and  fortify  the  dread  redoubt. 
Deeply  resolved  to  shut  a  Saviour  out, — 
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Call  legions  up  from  hell  to  back  the  deed. 
And  curst  with  conquest,  finally  succeed  • 
But  souls  tliat  carry  on  a  blest  exchange 
Of  joys  they  meet  with  in  their  heavenly  range, 
And  with  a  fearless  confidence  make  known 
The  sorrows  sympathy  esteems  its  own, 
Daily  derive  increasing  light  and  force 
From  such  communion  in  their  pleasant  course, 
Feel  less  the  journey's  roughness  and  its  length. 
Meet  their  opposers  with  united  strength. 
And  one  in  heart,  in  interest,  and  design, 
Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine. 

But  Conversation,  choose  what  theme  we  may. 
And  chiefly  when  religion  leads  the  way, 
Should  flow  like  watei-s  after  summer  showers^ 
Not  as  if  raised  by  mere  mechanic  powers. 
The  Christian  in  whose  soul,  though  now  distressed. 
Lives  the  dear  thought  of  joys  he  once  possessed, 
When  all  his  glowing  language  issued  forth 
With  God's  deep  stamp  upon  its  current  worth. 
Will  speak  without  disguise,  and  must  impart. 
Sad  as  it  is,  his  undissembluig  heart. 
Abhors  constraint,  and  dares  not  feign  a  zeal. 
Or  seem  to  boast  a  fire  he  does  not  feel. 
The  song  of  Sion  is  a  tasteless  thing, 
Unless,  when  rising  on  a  joyful  wing. 
The  soul  can  mix  with  the  celestial  bands, 
And  give  the  strain  the  compass  it  demands. 

Strange  tidings  these  to  tell  a  world  who  treat 
All  but  their  own  experience  as  deceit  I 
Will  they  believe,  though  credulous  enough 
To  swallow  much  upon  much  weaker  proof. 
That  there  are  blest  inhabitants  of  earth. 
Partakers  of  a  new  ethereal  birth. 
Their  hopes,  desires,  and  purposes  estranged 
From  things  terrestrial,  and  divinely  changed. 
Their  very  language  of  a  kind  that  speaks 
The  soul's  sure  interest  m  the  good  she  seeks, 
Who  deal  with  Scripture,  its  importance  felt. 
As  TuUy  with  philosophy  once  dealt. 
And  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night. 
And  through  the  scenes  of  toil-renewing  light. 
The  social  walk,  or  solitary  ride. 
Keep  still  the  dear  companion  at  their  side  I 
No, — shame  upon  a  self-disgracing  age, 
God's  work  may  serve  an  ape  upon  a  stage 
With  such  a  jest  as  fill'd  with  hellish  glee 
Ceitain  invisibles  as  shrewd  as  he  ; 
But  veneration  or  respect  finds  none. 
Save  from  the  subjects  of  that  work  alone. 
The  world  grown  old,  her  deep  discernment  shows, 
Claps  spectacles  on  her  sagacious  nose, 
Peruses  closely  the  true  Christian's  face. 
And  finds  it  a  mere  mask  of  sly  grimace. 
Usurps  God's  office,  lays  his  bosom  bare. 
And  finds  hypocrisy  close-lurking  there, 
And  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constraint. 
Concludes  his  unfeign'd  love  of  him,  a  feint. 
And  yet  God  knows,  look  human  nature  through, 
(And  in  due  time  the  world  shall  know  it  too) 
That  c;nce  the  flowers  of  Eden  felt  the  blast. 
That  after  man's  defection  laid  all  waste. 
Sincerity  towards  the  heart-searching  God 
Has  made  the  new-born  creature  her  abode, 
Noj*  shall  be  found  in  unregenerate  souls, 
Till  the  last  fire  bum  all  between  the  poles. 
Sincerity  !  Why  'tis  his  only  pride  ; 
Weak  and  imperfect  in  all  gi'ace  beside, 
He  knows  that  God  demands  his  heaii  entire. 
And  gives  him  all  his  just  demands  require. 


Without  it,  his  pretensions  were  as  vain. 

As,  having  it,  he  deems  the  world's  disdain  ; 

That  great  defect  would  cost  him  not  alone 

Man's  favourable  judgment,  but  his  own, 

His  birthright  shaken,  and  no  longer  clear. 

Than  while  his  conduct  proves  his  heai't  sincere. 

Retort  the  charge,  and  let  the  world  be  told 

She  boasts  a  confidence  she  does  not  hold  ; 

That,  conscious  of  her  crimes,  she  feels  instead 

A  cold  misgiving,  and  a  killing  dread  ; 

That  while  in  health,  the  ground  of  her  support 

Is  madly  to  forget  tlmt  life  is  short ; 

That  sick,  she  trembles,  knowing  she  must  die. 

Her  hope  presumption,  and  her  faith  a  lie. 

That  while  she  dotes,  and  dreams  that  she  believef^ 

She  mocks  her  Maker,  and  herself  deceives  ; 

Her  utmost  I'each,  historical  assent. 

The  doctrines  warp'd  to  what  they  never  meant  J 

That  truth  itself  is  in  her  head  as  dull 

And  useless  as  a  candle  in  a  skull, 

And  all  her  love  of  God  a  groundless  claim, 

A  trick  upon  the  canvaas,  painted  flame. 

Tell  her  again,  the  sneer  upon  her  face, 

And  all  her  censures  of  the  work  of  grace, 

Are  insincere,  meant  only  to  conceal 

A  dread  she  would  not,  yet  is  forced  to  feel  ; 

That  in  her  heart  the  Christian  she  reveres. 

And  while  she  seems  to  scorn  him,  only  fears. 

A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  line. 
As  smiths  and  joiners  perfect  a  design  ; 
At  least  we  modems,  our  attention  less. 
Beyond  the  example  of  our  sires  digress. 
And  claim  a  right  to  scamper  and  run  wide. 
Wherever  chance,  caprice,  or  fancy  guide. 
The  world  and  I  fortuitously  met, 
I  owed  a  trifle  and  have  paid  the  debt ; 
She  did  me  wrong,  I  recompensed  the  deed. 
And,  liaving  struck  the  balance,  now  proceed. 
Perhaps,  however,  as  some  years  have  pass'd 
Since  she  and  I  conversed  together  last, 
And  I  have  hved  recluse  in  rural  shades. 
Which  seldom  a  distinct  report  pervades, 
Great  changes  and  new  manners  have  occurr*d. 
And  blest  rcfomis  that  I  have  never  heard. 
And  she  may  now  be  as  discreet  and  wise. 
As  once  absuixl  in  all  discerning  eyes. 
Sobriety  perhaps  may  now  be  found, 
Where  once  intoxication  press'd  the  ground  ; 
The  subtle  and  injurious  may  be  just. 
And  he  grown  chaste  that  was  the  slave  of  lust  ; 
Arts  once  esteem'd  may  be  with  shame  dismiseM, 
Charity  may  relax  the  miser's  fist. 
The  gamester  may  have  cast  his  cards  away. 
Forgot  to  curse,  and  only  kneel  to  pray. 
It  has  indeed  been  told  me  (with  what  weight. 
How  credibly,  'tis  hard  for  me  to  state) 
That  fables  old,  that  seem'd  for  ever  mute, 
Revived,  are  hastening  into  fresh  ivpute. 
And  gods  and  goddesses  discarded  long, 
Like  useless  lumber  or  a  stroller's  song, 
Are  bringing  into  vogue  their  heathen  train. 
And  Jupiter  bids  fair  to  rule  again ; 
That  certain  feasts  arc  instituted  now, 
Whei*e  Venus  hears  the  lover's  tender  vow  ; 
That  all  Olympus  through  the  country  roves. 
To  consecrate  our  few  remaining  groves. 
And  eclio  learns  politely  to  i*epeat 
The  praise  of  names  for  ages  obsolete  : 
That  having  proved  the  weakness,  it  should  seem, 
Of  revehition  8  ineffectual  beam, 
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To  bring  the  passions  under  sober  sway, 
And  give  the  moral  springs  their  proper  play, 
They  mean  to  try  what  may  at  last  be  done 
By  stout  substantial  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
And  whether  Roman  rites  may  not  produce 
Tlie  virtues  of  old  Rome  for  English  use. 
May  much  success  attend  the  pious  plan. 
May  Mercury  once  more  embellish  man, 
Grace  him  again  with  long  forgotten  arts. 
Reclaim  his  taste  and  brighten  up  his  parts, 
Make  him  athletic  as  in  days  of  old, 
Leam'd  at  the  bar,  in  the  palaestra  bold. 
Divest  the  rougher  sex  of  female  airs, 
And  teach  the  softer  not  to  copy  theirs. 
The  change  shall  please,  nor  shall  it  matter  aught 
Who  works  the  wonder,  if  it  be  but  wrought. 
•Tis  time,  however,  if  the  case  stand  thus, 
For  us  plain  folks  and  all  who  side  with  us. 
To  build  our  altar,  confident  and  bold, 
And  say  as  stem  Elijah  said  of  old. 
The  strife  now  stands  upon  a  fair  award, 
If  Israel's  Lord  be  God,  then  serve  the  Lord, — 
If  he  be  silent,  faith  is  all  a  whim, 
Then  Baal  is  the  God,  and  worship  him. 
Digression  is  so  much  in  modern  use. 
Thought  is  so  rare,  and  fancy  so  profuse. 
Some  never  seem  so  wide  of  their  intent. 
As  when  returning  to  the  theme  they  meant ; 
As  mendicants,  whose  business  is  to  roam. 
Make  everj*  parish  but  their  own  their  home  : 
Though  such  continual  zigzags  in  a  book. 
Such  drunken  reelings  have  an  awkward  look. 
And  1  had  rather  creep  to  what  is  true 
Than  rove  and  stagsjcr  with  no  mark  in  view  ; 
Yet  to  consult  a  little  seem'd  no  crime, 
The  freakish  humour  of  the  present  time. 
But  now,  to  gather  up  what  seems  dispersed. 
And  touch  the  subject  I  design*d  at  first, 
May  prove,  though  much  beside  the  rules  of  art. 
Best  for  the  public,  and  my  wisest  part. 
And  first  let  no  man  charge  me  that  I  mean 
To  clothe  in  sables  every  social  scene, 
And  give  good  company  a  face  severe, 
As  if  they  met  around  a  father's  bier  ; 
For  tell  some  men,  that  pleasure  all  their  bent, 
And  laughter  all  their  work,  is  life  mif^pent. 
Their  wisdom  bursts  into  this  sage  re])ly. 
Then  mirth  is  sin,  and  we  should  always  cry. 
To  find  the  medium  asks  some  share  of  wit. 
And  therefore  'tis  a  mark  fools  never  hit. 
But  though  life's  valley  be  a  vale  of  tears, 
A  brighter  scene  beyond  that  vale  appears. 
Whose  glory  with  a  light  that  never  fades, 
Shoots  ^tween  scatter'd  rocks  and  opening  shades, 
And  while  it  shows  the  land  the  soul  desircH, 
The  language  of  the  land  she  seeks,  mspires. 
Thus  touch'd,  the  tongue  receives  a  sacred  cure 
Of  all  that  was  absuiti,  profane,  impure  ; 
Held  within  modest  bounds,  the  tide  of  speech 
Pursues  the  course  that  trutli  and  nature  teach, 
No  longer  labours  merely  to  produce 
The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use  : 
Where'er  it  winds,  the  salutary  stream. 
Sprightly  and  fresh,  enriches  every  theme, 
WhOe  all  the  happy  man  possessM  before, 
The  gift  of  nature  or  the  classic  store. 
Is  made  subservient  to  the  grand  design 
For  which  Heaven  form'd  the  faculty  divine  ^ 
So  should  an  idiot,  while  at  large  he  strays. 
Find  the  sweet  lyre  on  which  an  artist  plays^ 


With  rash  and  aw  kward  force  the  chords  he  shakes. 
And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  makes  ; 
But  let  the  whc  and  well-in«tiucted  hand 
Once  take  the  shell  beneath  its  just  command. 
In  gentle  sounds  it  seems  as  it  compJain'd 
Of  the  rude  injuries  it  late  sustain'd. 
Till  tuned  at  length  to  some  immortal  song. 
It  sounds  Jehovah's  name,  and  poui*s  his  praise 
along. 
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Hackney'd  in  business,  wearied  at  the  oar 

Which  thousands,  once  fastehain'd  to, quit  no  more, 

But  which  when  life  at  ebb  runs  weak  and  low, 

All  wish  or  seem  to  wish  they  could  forego. 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade, 

Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade. 

Where  all  his  long  anxieties  forgot 

Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequester'd  spot, 

Or  recollected  only  to  gild  o'er 

And  add  a  smile  to  what  was  sweet  before. 

He  may  ])ORsess  the  joys  he  thinks  he  sees, 

Lay  his  old  age  upon  the  lap  of  ease. 

Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  span, 

And  having  lived  a  trifler,  die  a  man. 

Thus  conscience  pleads  her  cause  within  the  breart, 

Though  long  rebell'd  against,  not  yet  suppressed, 

And  calls  a  creature  form'd  for  God  alone. 

For  heaven's  high  purposes  and  not  his  own. 

Calls  him  away  from  selfish  ends  and  aims. 

From  what  debilitates  and  what  inflames. 

From  cities  humming  with  a  restless  crowd, 

Sordid  as  active,  ignorant  as  loud, 

Whose  highest  praise  is  that  they  live  in  vain, 

The  <lupes  of  pleasure  or  the  slaves  of  gain. 

Where  works  of  man  are  eluster'd  close  around. 

And  works  of  God  are  hardly  to  be  found. 

To  regions,  where  in  spite  of  sin  and  woe, 

Traces  of  Eden  are  still  soon  below. 

Where  mountain,  river,  forest,  field  and  grove 

Remind  him  of  liis  Maker's  power  and  love, 

'Tis  well  if  look'd  for  at  so  late  a  day. 

In  the  last  scene  of  such  a  senseless  play. 

True  wisdom  will  attend  his  feeble  call. 

And  grace  his  action  ere  the  curtain  fall. 

Souls  that  have  long  despised  their  heavenly  bu*thy 

Their  wishes  all  impregnated  with  earth. 

For  threescore  years  cniploy'd  with  ceaseless  care 

In  catching  smoke  and  feeding  upon  air. 

Conversant  only  with  the  ways  of  men. 

Rarely  redeem  the  short  rtimaining  ten. 

Invetei*ate  habits  choke  the  unfruitful  hearty 

Their  fibres  penetrate  its  tonderest  part. 

And  draining  its  nutritious  powers  to  feed 

Their  noxious  gix)wth,  starve  every  better  seed« 

Happy  if  full  of  days, — but  happier  far 
If  ere  we  yet  discern  life's  evening  star. 
Sick  of  the  service  of  a  world  that  feeds 
Its  patient  drudges  with  dry  chaff  and  weeds. 
We  can  escape  from  custom's  idiot  sway. 
To  serve  the  Sovereign  we  were  bom  to  obey. 
Then  sweet  to  muse  upon  his  skill  display'd 
(Infinite  skill)  in  all  that  he  has  made  1 
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To  trace  in  Nature's  most  minute  design, 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine. 
Contrivance  intricate  express'd  with  ease, 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees, 
The  shapely  limb  and  lubricated  joint, 
Within  the' small  dimensions  of  a  point. 
Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun. 
His  mighty  work  who  speaks  and  it  is  done 
The  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  reveal'd. 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field. 
To  wonder  at  a  thousand  insect  foi*ms. 
These  hatch'd,  and  those  resuscitated  wornis. 
New  life  ordainM  and  brighter  scenes  to  share, 
Once  prone  on  earth,  now  buoyant  upon  air. 
Whose  shape  would  make  them,  had  they  bulk  and 
More  hideous  foes  than  fancy  can  devise ;     [size. 
With  helmed  heads  and  di'agon  scales  adorn'd. 
The  mighty  myriads,  now  securely  scora'd, 
Would  mock  the  raiajesty  of  man's  high  birth. 
Despise  his  bulwarks  and  unpeople  earth. 
Then  with  a  glance  of  fancy  to  survey. 
Far  as  the  faculty  can  stretch  away. 
Ten  thousand  rivers  pour'd  at  his  command 
Frem  urns  that  never  fail  tlireugh  every  land. 
These  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  foree. 
Those  winding  modestly  a  silent  course, 
The  cloud- surmounting  Alps,  the  fruitful  vales. 
Seas  on  which  every  nation  spreads  her  sails. 
The  sun,  a  world  whence  other  worlds  diiiik  lights 
The  crescent  moon,  the  diadem  of  night, 
Stars  countless,  each  in  his  appointed  place, 
Fast  anchored  in  the  deep  abyss  of  space, — 
At  such  a  sight  to  catch  the  poet's  flame. 
And  with  a  rapture  like  his  own  exclaim. 
These  are  thy  glorious  works,  thou  Source  of  good, 
How  dimly  seen,  how  faintly  nnderatood  1 
Thine,  and  upheld  by  thy  paternal  care. 
This  universal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fair ; 
Thy  power  divine  and  bounty  beyond  thought. 
Adored  and  pi*aised  in  all  that  thou  hast  wreught, 
Absorbed  in  that  immensity  1  see, 
I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  iispire  to  thee ; 
Insti*uct  me,  guide  me  to  that  heavenly  day. 
Thy  words,  more  clearly  than  thy  works  display. 
That  while  thy  ti-uths  my  gresser  thoughts  refine, 
I  may  i*esemble  thee  and  call  thee  mine. 

O  blest  proficiency !  surpassing  all 
That  men  erroneously  their  glory  call. 
The  recompense  that  ai*t8  or  aiTiis  can  yield, 
The  bar,  the  senate,  or  the  tented  field, 
Compared  with  this  subliment  life  hehow. 
Ye  kings  and  rulera,  what  have  courts  to  show  ! 
Thus  studied,  used  and  consecrated  thus. 
Whatever  w,  seems  form'd  indeed  for  us. 
Not  as  the  plaything  of  a  fi-owai-d  child, 
Fretful  unless  diverted  and  beguil'd. 
Much  less  to  feed  and  fan  the  fatal  fii*es 
Of  pride,  ambition,  or  impui*e  desires : 
;  But  as  a  scale  by  which  the  soul  ascends 
Fi*om  mighty  means  to  more  important  ends. 
Securely,  though  by  steps  but  rarely  tred. 
Mounts  frem  inferior  beings  up  to  God, 
And  sees  by  no  fallacious  light  or  dim, 
Earth  made  for  man,  and  man  himself  for  Him. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  approve,  or  would  enforce 
A  supei*stitinus  and  monastic  coui-se : 
Truth  is  not  local ;  God  alike  pervades 
And  fills  the  world  of  traffic  and  the  shades. 
And  may  be  fear'd  amid  the  busiest  scenes, 
I'r  scorn'd  where  business  never  intervenes. 


But  'tis  not  easy  with  a  mind  like  ours. 
Conscious  of  weakness  in  its  noblest  powera^ 
And  in  a  world  where  (other  ills  apart) 
The  roving  eye  misleads  the  careless  heart. 
To  limit  thought,  by  nature  prone  to  stray 
Wherever  freakish  fancy  points  the  way ; 
To  bid  the  pleadings  of  self-love  be  still. 
Resign  our  own  and  seek  our  Maker's  will ; 
To  spread  the  page  of  Scripture,  and  compare 
Our  conduct  with  the  laws  engraven  there ; 
To  measure  all  that  passes  in  the  breast. 
Faithfully,  fairly,  by  that  saci^ed  test. 
To  dive  into  the  secret  deeps  within. 
To  spare  no  passion  and  no  favourite  sin. 
And  search  the  themes  important  above  all. 
Ourselves  and  our  recovei^  fi*om  our  fall. 
But  leisure,  silence,  and  a  mind  released 
From  anxious  thoughts  how  wealth  may  be  in* 
How  to  secure  in  some  propitious  hour,  [ci*eas*:dy 
The  point  of  interest  or  the  post  of  power ; 
A  soul  serene,  and  equally  retii-ed 
From  objects  too  much  dreaded  or  desired. 
Safe  from  the  clamoui-s  of  pervei-se  dispute. 
At  least  are  friendly  to  the  great  pursuit. 

Opening  the  map  of  God's  extensive  plan. 
We  find  a  little  isle,  this  life  of  man ; 
Eternity's  unknown  expanse  appears 
Cireling  around  and  Umiting  his  years ; 
The  busy  race  examine  and  explore 
Each  creek  and  cavern  of  the  dangerous  shore. 
With  care  collect  what  in  their  eyes  excels, 
Some  shining  pebbles  and  some  weeds  and  shellsy 
Thus  laden,  dream  that  they  are  rich  and  great. 
And  happiest  he  that  gi*oans  beneath  his  weight ; 
The  waves  o'eitake  them  in  their  serious  play. 
And  every  hour  sweeps  multitudes  away ; 
They  shriek' and  sink,  survivors  start  and  woep« 
Pursue  their  sport,  and  follow  to  the  deep. 
A  few  foi-sake  the  throng,  with  lifted  eyes 
Ask  wealth  of  Heaven,  and  gain  a  real  prize. 
Truth,  wisdom,  grace,  and  peace  like  that  alKve, 
Seal'd  with  his  signet  whom  they  serve  and  love: 
Scom'd  by  the  rest,  with  patient  hope  they  wait 
A  kind  release  from  their  imperfect  state. 
And  unregi-etted  are  soon  snatch'd  away 
From  scenes  of  son*ow  into  glorious  day. 

Nor  these  alone  prefer  a  life  i-ecluse. 
Who  seek  retirement  for  its  proper  use ; 
The  love  of  change  that  lives  in  every  breast. 
Genius,  and  temper,  and  desire  of  i-est. 
Discordant  motives  in  one  centre  meet. 
And  each  inclines  its  votai'y  to  retreat. 
Some  minds  by  natiii*e  are  averse  to  noise. 
And  hate  the  tumult  half  the  world  enjoys, 
The  lure  of  avarice,  or  the  pompous  prize 
That  courts  display  before  ambitious  eyes. 
The  fruits  that  hang  on  pleasure's  flower}'  stem, 
Whate'er  enchants  them  are  no  snares  to  them. 
To  them  the  deep  recess  of  dusky  groves. 
Or  forest  where  the  deer  securely  roves, 
The  fall  of  waters  and  Uie  song  of  bii*ds. 
And  hills  that  echo  to  the  distant  herds, 
Are  luxuries  excelling  all  the  glare 
The  world  can  boast,  and  her  chief  favourites  sliara. 
With  eager  step  and  carelessly  array'd, 
For  such  a  oiuse  the  poet  seeks  the  shade. 
From  all  he  sees  he  catches  new  delight. 
Pleased  fancy  claps  her  pinions  at  the  sight. 
The  rising  or  the  setting  orb  of  day. 
The  cIouSb  that  flit  or  slowly  float  away. 


KETIREMENT. 


Nature  in  all  the  various  shapes  she  wears, 

Frowning  in  storms  or  breathing  gentle  airs. 

The  snowy  robe  her  wintry  state  assumes, 

Her  summer  heats,  her  fruits,  and  her  perfumes, 

All,  all  alike  transport  the  glowing  bard. 

Success  in  rhyme  his  glory  and  reward. 

O  Nature !  whose  Elysian  scenes  disclose 

His  bright  perfections  at  whose  word  they  rose, 

Next  to  that  Power  who  form'd  thee  and  sustains. 

Be  thon  the  great  inspirer  of  my  strains. 

Still  as  1  touch  the  lyre,  do  thou  expand 

Thy  genuine  chamui,  and  guide  an  artless  hand. 

That  I  may  catch  a  hre  but  rarely  known, 

Give  useful  light  though  I  should  miss  renown. 

And  poring  on  thy  page,  whose  every  Hue 

Bears  proofe  of  an  intelligence  divine. 

May  feel  a  heart  enrich'd  by  what  it  paj's. 

That  builds  its  glory  on  its  Maker's  praise. 

Woe  to  the  man  whose  wit  disclaims  its  use, 

Glittering  in  vain,  or  only  to  seduce. 

Who  studies  nature  with  a  wanton  eye, 

Admires  the  work,  but  slips  the  lesson  by ; 

His  houn  of  leisure  and  recess  employs 

In  drawing  pictures  of  forbidden  joys ; 

Retires  to  blazon  his  own  worthless  name. 

Or  shoot  the  careless  with  a  surer  aim. 

The  lover  too  shuns  business  and  alarms. 
Tender  idolater  of  absent  charms. 
Saints  offer  nothing  in  their  warmest  prayers. 
That  he  devotes  not  with  a  zeal  like  theira  ; 
*Tis  consecration  of  Wm  heart,  soul,  time, 
And  every  thought  that  wanders  is  a  crime. 
In  sighs  he  worships  his  supremely  fair. 
And  weeps  a  sad  libation  in  despair. 
Adores  a  creature,  and  devout  in  vain, 
Wins  in  return  an  answer  of  disdain. 
As  woodbine  weds  the  plants  within  her  reach, 
Rough  elm,  or  smooth-grain'd  ash,  or  glossy  beech. 
In  spiral  rings  ascends  the  trunk,  and  lays 
Her  TOlden  tassels  on  the  leafy  sprays, 
But  does  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace, 
Straitening  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embnice. 
So  love  that  clings  around  the  noblest  minds, 
Forbids  the  advancement  of  the  soul  he  binds ; 
The  suitor's  air  indeed  he  soon  improves. 
And  forms  it  to  the  taste  of  her  he  loves. 
Teaches  his  eyes  a  language,  and  no  less 
Refines  his  speech  and  fashions  his  address ; 
But  farewell  promises  of  happier  fruits, 
Manly  designs,  and  learning's  grave  pursuits ; 
Girt  with  a  chain  he  cannot  wish  to  break, 
His  only  bliss  is  sorrow  for  her  sake, 
Who  will  may  pant  for  glory  and  excel. 
Her  smile  his  aim,  all  higher  aims  farewell  I 
Thyrsis,  Alexis,  or  whatever  name 
May  least  offend  against  so  pure  a  flame. 
Though  sage  advice  of  friends  the  most  sincere 
Sounds  harshly  in  so  delicate  an  ear, 
And  lovers,  of  all  creatures  tame  or  wild. 
Can  least  brook  management,  however  mild, 
Yet  let  a  poet  (poetry  disarms 
The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms) 
Risk  an  intrusion  on  thy  pensive  mood. 
And  woo  and  win  thee  to  thy  proper  good. 
Pastoral  images  and  still  retivats. 
Umbrageous  walks  and  solitary  seats. 
Sweet  birds  in  concert  with  harmonious  streams. 
Soft  airs,  nocturnal  vigils,  and  dav  dreams. 
Are  all  enchantments  in  a  case  like  thine, 
Conspire  against  thy  peace  with  one  design. 


Soothe  thee  to  make  th^e  but  a  surer  prey. 
And  feed  the  fire  that  wastes  thy  powers  away* 
Up  I — God  has  formed  thee  with  a  wiser  view. 
Not  to  be  led  in  chains,  but  to  subdue. 
Calls  thee  to  cope  with  enemies,  and  first 
Points  out  a  conflict  with  thyself,  the  woi*st. 
Woman  indeed,  a  gift  he  would  bestow 
When  he  designed  a  paradise  below. 
The  richest  eaithly  boon  his  hands  affoi*d. 
Deserves  to  be  beloved,  but  not  adored. 
Post  away  swiftly  to  more  active  scenes. 
Collect  the  scatter'd  tiniths  that  study  gleans. 
Mix  with  the  world,  but  with  its  wiser  part. 
No  longer  give  an  image  all  thine  heart ; 
Its  empire  is  not  hers,  nor  is  it  thine, 
'Tis  God's  just  claim,  prerogative  divine. 

Virtuous  and  faithful  Hebei'den,  whose  skill 
Attempts  no  task  it  cannot  well  fulfil. 
Gives  melancholy  up  to  natui*e's  care. 
And  sends  the  patient  into  purer  air. 
Look  where  he  comes, — in  this  embower'd  alcove, 
Stand  close  conceal'd,  and  see  a  statue  move : 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fixM,  foot  falling  slow. 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  cl^M^p'd  below. 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress. 
Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now, — that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song. 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend. 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounced  alike  its  office  and  its  sirart, 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  shoi*t. 
Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway, 
And  like  a  summer  brook  are  past  away. 
This  is  a  sight  for  pity  to  peruse 
Till  she  resemble  faintly  what  she  views. 
Till  sympathy  contract  a  kindred  pain. 
Pierced  with  the  woes  that  she  laments  in  vain. 
This  of  all  maladies  that  man  infest. 
Claims  most  compassion,  and  receives  the  least ; 
Job  felt  it  when  he  groan'd  beneath  the  rod. 
And  the  barb'd  arrows  of  a  frowning  Cod, 
And  such  emollients  as  his  friends  could  spare. 
Friends  such  as  his  for  modem  Jobs  prepare. 
Blest  (rather  curst)  with  hearts  that  never  feel. 
Kept  snug  in  caskets  of  closc-hammer'd  steel. 
With  mouths  made  only  to  grin  wide  and  eat. 
And  minds  that  deem  derided  pain  a  treat ; 
With  limbs  of  British  oak  and  nerves  of  wire, 
And  wit  that  puppet-prompters  might  inspire. 
Their  sovereign  nostrum  is  a  clumsy  joke. 
On  pangs  enforced  with  God's  severest  stroke. 
But  with  a  soul  that  ever  felt  the  sting 
Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing : 
Not  to  molest,  or  imtate,  or  raise 
A  laugh  at  its  expense,  is  slender  praise ; 
He  that  has  not  usurp 'd  the  name  of  man. 
Does  all,  and  deems  too  little,  all  he  can. 
To  assuage  the  throbbings  of  the  fester'd  part, 
And  stanch  the  bleedings  of  a  breken  heart. 
'Tis  not,  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose. 
Forgery  of  fancy  and  a  dream  of  woes ; 
Man  is  a  harp  whose  chords  elude  the  sight. 
Each  yielding  harmony,  disposed  aright, 
The  screws  reversed,  (a  task  which  if  he  please 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease) 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, 
Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use. 
Then  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fau* 
As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care. 
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Nor  soft  declivities  witli  tufted  hills, 

Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills, 

Parks  in  which  art  preceptress  nature  weds, 

Nor  gardens  interspeiiied  with  flowery  beds. 

Nor  gales  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves. 

And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves, 

Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye, 

That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by : 

No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels, 

No  eui*e  for  such,  till  God  who  makes  them  heals. 

And  thou,  sad  sufferer  under  nameless  ill, 

That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill, 

Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 

A  father's  frown,  and  kiss  his  chastening  hand : 

To  thee  the  day-spring  and  the  blaze  of  noon, 

The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  moon. 

The  stars,  that  sprinkled  o'er  the  Vault  of  night 

Seem  drops  descending  in  u  shower  of  light, 

Shme  not,  or  undesired  and  llatcd  shine, 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine ; 

Yet  seek  Him,  in  his  favour  life  is  found, 

AU  bliss  beside,  a  shadow  or  a  sound : 

Then  heaven  eclipsed  so  long,  and  this  dull  earth 

Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth  ; 

Nature  assuming  a  triore  lovely  face. 

Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace. 

Shall  be  despised  and.  overlookM  no  more, 

Shall  till  thee  with  dflights  unfelt  before. 

Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voice. 

And  bid  her  mountains  and 'her  hills  rejoice ; 

The  «H)uud  shall  run  along  the  windhig  vales. 

And  thou  enjoy  an  Edeti  ere  it  fails. 

Ye  groves,  (the  statesman  at  his  desk  exclaim^. 
Sick  of  a  thousand  disappointed  aims) 
My  patrimonial  treasure  and  my  pride. 
Beneath  your  shadei^  your  grey  possessor  hide, 
Receive  me  langnidhiiin:  for  that  repose 
The  servant  of  the  public  never  knows. 
Ye  saw  me  once,  (ah  those  regretted  days 
"When  boyish  innocence  was  all  my  praise !) 
Hour  after  hour  delightfully  allot 
To  studies  then  familiar,  since  forgot. 
And  cultivate  a  taste -for  ancient  song. 
Catching  its  ardour  as  I  mused  along  ; 
Nor  seldom,  as  propitious  heaven  might  send. 
What  once  I  valued  and  could  boast,  a  friend, 
Were  witnesses  how  cordially  I  prcss'd 
His  undissembling  virtue  to  my  breast ; 
Receive  mc  now,  not  uncorrupt  ais  then, 
Nor  guiltless  of  corrupting  other  men. 
But  versed  in  arts  that  while  they  seem  to  stay 
A  fallen  empire,  hasten  its  decay. 
To  the  fair  haven  of  my  native  home. 
The  wreck  of  what  I  was,  fatigued  I  come ; 
For  once  I  can  approve  the  patriot's  voice. 
And  make  the  course  he  recommends  my  choice ; 
We  meet  at  last  in  one  sincere  desire. 
His  wish  and  mine  both  prompt  me  to  retire. 
*Tis  done ; — he  steps  into  the  welcome  chaise. 
Lolls  at  his  ease  behind  four  handsome  bays. 
That  whirl  away  from  business  and  debate 
The  disencumber'd  Atlas  of  the  state. 
Ask  not  the  boy,  who  when  the  breeze  of  mom 
First  shakes  the  glittering  drops  from  every  thorn, 
Unfolds  his  flock,  then  under  bank  or  bush 
Sits  linking  cherrj-stones  or  platting  rush. 
How  fair  is  freedom? — he  wtis  always  free: 
To  carve  his  rustic  name  upon  a  tree. 
To  snare  the  mole,  or  with  ill-fashion'd  hook 
To  draw  the  incautious  minnow  from  the  brook. 


Are  life's  prime  pleasures  in  his  simple  view. 
His  flock  the  chief  concern  he  ever  knew : 
She  shines  but  little  in  his  heedless  eyes. 
The  good  we  never  miss  wc  rarely  prize. 
But  ask  the  noble  drudge  in  state  affairs. 
Escaped  from  office  and  its  constant  cares, 
What  charms  he  sees  in  freedom's  smile  expressed 
In  freedom  lost  so  long,  now  repossess'd ;  [maiids, 
The  tongue  whose  strains  were  cogent  as  com- 
Revered  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands. 
Shall  own  itself  a  stammerer  in  that  cause. 
Or  plead  its  silence  as  its  best  applause. 
He  knows  indeed  that  whether  dress'd  or  rude, 
Wild  without  art,  or  artfully  subdued. 
Nature  in  every  foi*m  inspires  delight, 
But  never  mark'd  her  with  so  just  a  sight. 
Her  hedge-row  shrubs,  a  variegated  store, 
With  woodbine  and  wild  roses  mantled  o'er, 
Gi*een  balks  and  furrow *d  lands,  the  stream  that 
Its  cooling  vapour  o'er  the  dewy  meads,   [spreads 
Downs  that  almost  escape  the  inquiring  eye, 
Tiiat  melt  and  fade  into  the  distant  sky. 
Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  pass'd. 
Seem  all  created  since  he  traverd  last. 
Master  of  all  the  enjo^Tiients  he  dcsign'd. 
No  rough  annoyance  rankling  in  his  mind. 
What  early  philosophic  hours  he  keeps. 
How  regular  his  meals,  how  sound  he  sleeps! 
Not  sounder  he  that  on  the  mainmast  head. 
While  morning  kindles  with  a  windy  red. 
Begins  a  long  look-out  for  distant  land. 
Nor  quits  till  evcniug-watcli  his  giddy  stand, 
Then  swift  descendiirg  with  a  seaman's  haste. 
Slips  to  his  hammock, -and  forgets  the  bhist. 
He  chooscst company,  but  not  the  squire's. 
Whose  wit  is- rudeness,  whose  good  bix»eding  tires ; 
Nor  yet  the  parson's,  who  would  glatlly  come. 
Obsequious  whten  abroad,  thou|fli  proud  at  home ; 
Nor  can  he  much  affect  llie  neighbouring  peer, 
Whose  toe  of  emulation  treads  too  near. 
But  wisely  seeks  a  moi-e  convenient  friend. 
With  whom,  dismissing  forms,  he  may  unbend, 
A  man  whom  marks  of  condescending  gi*ace 
Teach,  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place, 
Who  comes  when  call'd,  and  at  a  word  withdra\^s, 
Speaks  with  reserve,  and  listens  with  applaase ; 
Some  plam  mechanic,  who  without  pretence 
To  birtli  or  wit,  nor  gives  nor  takes  offence. 
On  whom  he  rests  well  pleAsed  his  weary  powers. 
And  talks  and  laughs  away  his  vacant  hoars. 
The  tide  of  life,  swift  always  in  its  course. 
May  run  in  cities  with  a  brisker  force, 
But  nowhere  with  a  current  so  serene. 
Or  half  so  clear  as  in  the  rural  scene. 
Yet  how  fallacious  is  all  earthly  bliss. 
What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  heads  may  raise ! 
Some  pleasures  live  a  month,  and  some  a  year. 
But  short  the  date  of  all  we  g:»ther  here, 
Nor  happiness  is  felt,  except  the  true, 
That  does  not  charm  the  more  for  being  new. 
This  observation,  as  it  chanced,  not  made. 
Or  if  the  thought  occurr'd,  not  duly  weigh' d. 
He  sighs, — for  after  all,  by  slow  degrees. 
The  spot  he  loved  has  lost  the  power  to  please ; 
To  cross  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day 
Seems  at  the  best  but  dreaming  life  away ; 
The  prospect,  «uch  as  might  enchant  despair. 
He  views  it  not,  or  sees  no  beauty  there  ; 
With  aching  heai-t  and  discontented  Uxiks, 
Returns  at  noon  to  billiiirds  or  to  books. 
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Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills, 

Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills, 

Parks  in  which  art  preceptress  nature  weds, 

Nor  gardens  interspei-sed  with  flowery  beds. 

Nor  gales  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves. 

And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves, 

Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye, 

That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by : 

No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels. 

No  cui*e  for  such,  till  God  who  makes  them  heals. 

And  thou,  sad  sufferer  under  nameless  ill, 

That  jields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill, 

Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 

A  father's  frown,  and  kiss  his  chastening  hand : 

To  thee  the  day-spring  and  the  blaze  of  noon, 

The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  moon, 

The  stars,  that  sprinkled  o'er  the  yuuh  of  night 

Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  of  light, 

Shme  not,  or  undesired  and  liated  shine, 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine ; 

Yet  seek  Him,  in  his  favour  life  is  found, 

Ali  bliss  beside,  a  shadow  pr  a  8oun<l : 

Then  heaven  eclipsed  so  long,  and  this  dull  earth 

Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth  ; 

Nature  assuming  a  niore "lovely  face, 

Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace, 

Shall  be  despised  and  overlooked  no  more, 

Shall  fill  thee  with  dt-fighte  unfelt  before. 

Impart  to  things  iii&nimate  a  voice, 

And  bid  her  moutitains  and 'her  hills  rejoice ; 

Thn  «H)und  shall  ruh  along  the  winding  vales. 

And  thou  enjoy  ah  Eden  ere  it  fails. 

Ye  groves,  (the  statesman  at  his  desk  exclaimh. 
Sick  of  a  thousand  disappointed  aims) 
My  patrimonial  treasure  and  my  pride. 
Beneath  your  shaded  your  grey  possessor  hide. 
Receive  me  languishing  for  that  repose 
The  servant  of  the  public  never  knows. 
Ye  saw  me  once,  (ah  tliose  regretted  days 
When  boyish  innocence  was  all  my  pi*aise !) 
Hour  after  hour  delightfully  allot 
To  studies  then  familiar,  since  forgot. 
And  cultivate  a  taste  for  ancient  song, 
Catching  its  ardour  as  I  mused  along  ; 
Nor  seldom,  as  propitious  hoaven  might  send, 
What  once  I  valued  and  could  boast,  a  friend. 
Were  witnesses  how  cordially  I  press'd 
His  undissembling  virtue  to  my  breast ; 
Receive  me  now,  not  uncomipt  as  then, 
Nor  guiltless  of  corrupting  otner  men. 
But  versed  in  arts  that  while  they  seem  to  stay 
A  fallen  empire,  hasten  its  decav. 
To  the  fair  haven  of  my  native  home, 
The  wreck  of  what  I  was,  fatigued  I  come ; 
For  once  I  can  approve  the  patriot's  voice. 
And  make  the  course  he  recommends  my  choice ; 
We  meet  at  last  in  one  sincere  desire. 
His  wish  and  mine  both  prompt  me  to  retire. 
'Tis  done ; — he  steps  into  the  welcome  chaise, 
Lolls  at  his  ease  behind  four  handsome  bays. 
That  whirl  away  from  business  and  debate 
The  disencumbered  Atlas  of  the  state. 
Ask  not  the  boy,  who  when  tho  breeze  of  mom 
First  shakes  the  glittering  drops  from  every  thorn, 
Unfolds  his  flock,  then  under  bank  or  bush 
Sits  linking  cherry-stones  or  platting  rush. 
How  fair  is  freedom? — he  was  always  free: 
To  carve  his  rustic  name  upon  a  tree, 
To  snare  the  mole,  or  with  ill-fashion'd  hook 
To  draw  the  incautious  minnow  from  the  brook. 


Are  life's  prime  pleasures  in  his  simple  vie«r, 

His  flock  the  chief  concern  he  ever  knew : 

She  shines  but  little  in  his  heedk'ss  eyes. 

The  good  we  never  miss  we  rarely  j)rize. 

But  ask  the  noble  drudge  in  state  afluirs. 

Escaped  from  office  and  its  constant  cares. 

What  charms  he  sees  in  freedom's  smile  express'd 

In  freedom  lost  so  long,  now  repossess'd  ;  [mandsy 

The  tongue  whose  strains  were  cogent  as  cont 

Revered  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands. 

Shall  own  itself  a  stammerer  in  that  cause, 

Or  plead  its  silence  as  its  best  applause. 

He  knows  indeed  that  whether  dress'd  or  rude, 

Wild  without  art,  or  artfully  subdued. 

Nature  in  every  form  inspires  delight. 

But  never  mark'd  her  with  so  just  a  sight. 

Her  hedge-row  shrubs,  a  variegated  store. 

With  woodbine  and  wild  roses  mantled  o'er, 

Gi*een  balks  and  furrow'd  lands,  the  stream  that 

1  ts  cooling  vapour  o'er  the  dewy  meads,  [spreadi 

Downs  that  almost  escape  the  inquiring  eye| 

Tliat  melt  and  fade  into  the  distant  sky. 

Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  pass'd, 

Seem  all  created  since  he  travel 'd  last. 

Master  of  all  the  enjoyments  he  design'd. 

No  rough  annoyance  rankling  in  his  mind. 

What  early  phUosophic  hours  he  keeps,  i 

How  regular  his  meals,  how  sound  he  sleeps  I  ' 

Not  sounder  he  that  on  the  mainmast  head. 

While  morning  kindles  with  a  windy  red. 

Begins  a  long  look-out  for  distant  land. 

Nor  quits  till  evening-watch  his  giddy  stand. 

Then  swift  descending  with  a  seaman's  haste, 

Slips  to  his  hammock, -and  forgets  the  blast  | 

He  chooses* company,  biit  not  the  squire's, 

Whose  wit  is  rudeness,  whose  good  bleeding  tires ; 

Nor  yet  the  parson's,  who  would  gladly  come. 

Obsequious  when  abroad,  though  proud  at  home ; 

Nor  can  he  much  affect  iKe  neighbouring  peer, 

Whose  toe  of  emulation  treads  too  near. 

But  wisely  seeks  a  moi'e  convenient  friend. 

With  whom,  dismissing  forms,  he  may  unbend, 

A  man  whom  marks  of  condescending  grace 

Teach,  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place. 

Who  comes  when  caird,'and  at  a  word  withdraw^ 

Speaks  with  reserve,  and  listens  with  applause ; 

Some  plam  mechanic,  who  without  pretence 

To  birth  or  wit,  nor  gives  nor  takes  offence, 

On  whom  he  rests  well  pleased  his  weary  poverSi 

And  talks  and  laughs  away  his  vacant  hoars. 

The  tide  of  life,  swift  always  in  its  course. 

May  run  in  cities  with  a  brisker  force. 

But  nowhere  with  a  current  so  serene. 

Or  half  so  clear  as  in  the  rural  scene. 

Yet  how  fallacious  is  all  earthly  bliss. 

What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  heads  may  miss  I 

Some  pleasures  live  a  month,  and  some  a  year, 

But  short  the  date  of  all  we  gather  here. 

Nor  happiness  is  felt,  except  the  true, 

That  does  not  charm  the  more  for  being  new.  | 

This  observation,  as  it  chanced,  not  made. 

Or  if  the  thought  occurr'd,  not  duly  weigh'd,  | 

He  sighs, — for  after  all,  by  slow  degrees. 

The  spot  he  loved  has  lost  the  power  to  please ; 

To  cross  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day 

Seems  at  the  best  but  dreaming  life  away ; 

The  prospect,  t<nch  as  might  enchant  despair. 

He  views  it  not,  or  sees  no  beauty  there  ; 

With  aching  heio-t  and  discontented  looks, 

Returns  at  noon  to  billiards  or  to  books. 
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Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills, 

Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills. 

Parks  in  which  art  pi-eceptress  nature  weds, 

Nor  gardens  interspersed  with  flowery  beds, 

Nor  gales  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves. 

And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves, 

Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye, 

That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by : 

No  woimds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels. 

No  cui*e  for  such,  till  God  who  makes  them  heals. 

And  thou,  sad  sutferor  under  nameless  ill, 

That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill. 

Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 

A  father's  frown,  and  kiss  his  chastening  hand : 

To  thee  the  day-spring  and  the  blaze  of  noon, 

The  purple  evening  and  i-cFplendent  moon. 

The  stars,  that  sprinkled  o'er  the  vault  of  night 

Seem  drops  descending  in  n  shower  of  light. 

Shine  not,  or  undesired  and  hated  shine. 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine ; 

Yet  seek  Him,  hi  his  favour  life  is  found. 

Ail  bliss  beside,  a  shadow  or  a  sound : 

Then  heaven  eclipsed  so  long,  and  this  dull  earth 

Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth  ; 

Nature  assuming  a  niore  lovely  face. 

Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace, 

Sliall  be  de8]>ised  and.  overlookM  no  more, 

Shall  fill  thee  with  deHghts  unfelt  before. 

Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voice. 

And  bid  her  mountains  and 'her  hills  rejoice ; 

Th»^  sound  shall  run  along  the  winding  vales, 

And  thou  enjoy  an  Eden  ere  it  fails. 

Ye  groves,  (the  statesman  at  his  desk  exclaim^. 
Sick  of  a  thousand  disappointed  aims) 
My  patrimonial  treasure  and  my  pride. 
Beneath  your  shaded  your  grey  possessor  hide. 
Receive  me  langnii^hing  for  that  repose 
The  servant  of  the  public  never  knows. 
Ye  saw  me  once,  (ah  those  regretted  days 
When  boyish  innocence  was  all  my  praise !) 
Hour  after  hour  delightfully  allot 
To  studies  then  familiar,  since  forgot. 
And  cultivate  a  taste  for  ancient  song. 
Catching  its  ardour  as  I  mused  along  ; 
Nor  seldom,  as  propitious  heaven  might  send. 
What  once  I  valued  and  could  boast,  a  friend, 
Were  witnesses  how  cordially  I  press 'd 
His  undisserabling  virtue  to  my  breast ; 
Receive  me  now,  not  uncomipt  as  then. 
Nor  guiltless  of  corrupting  other  men. 
But  versed  in  arts  that  while  they  seem  to  stay 
A  fallen  empire,  hasten  its  decay. 
To  the  fair  haven  of  my  native  home. 
The  wreck  of  what  I  was,  fatigued  I  come ; 
For  once  I  can  approve  the  patriot's  voice. 
And  make  the  course  he  recommends  my  choice ; 
We  meet  at  last  in  one  sincere  desire. 
His  wish  and  mine  both  prompt  me  to  retire. 
'Tis  done ; — he  steps  into  the  welcome  chaise. 
Lolls  at  his  ease  behind  four  handsome  bays. 
That  whirl  away  from  business  and  debate 
The  discncumber'd  Atlas  of  the  state. 
Ask  not  the  boy,  who  when  the  breeze  of  mom 
First  shakes  the  glittering  drops  from  every  thorn, 
Unfolds  his  flock,  then  under  bank  or  bush 
Sits  linking  cherry-stones  or  platting  rush. 
How  fair  is  freedom? — he  was  always  free: 
To  carve  his  rustic  name  upon  a  tree. 
To  snare  the  mole,  or  with  ill-fashion'd  hook 
To  draw  the  incautious  mumow  from  the  brook, 


Ai'e  life's  prime  pleasures  in  his  simple  view, 
His  flock  the  chief  concern  he  ever  knew : 
She  shines  but  little  in  his  heedless  eyos. 
The  good  we  never  miss  wc  rarely  prize. 
But  ask  the  noble  drudge  in  state  aft'airs. 
Escaped  from  office  and  its  constant  cares, 
What  charms  he  sees  in  freedom's  smile  ex]>ress'd 
In  freedom  lost  so  long,  now  repossess'd  ;  [maiids, 
The  tongue  whose  strains  were  cogent  as  com- 
Hcvered  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands. 
Shall  own  itself  a  stammerer  in  tlmt  cause. 
Or  plead  its  silence  as  its  best  applause. 
He  knows  indeed  that  whether  dress'd  or  rude. 
Wild  without  art,  or  artfully  subdued. 
Nature  in  every  form  inspires  delight. 
But  never  mark'd  her  with  so  just  a  sight. 
Her  hedge-row  shrubs,  a  variegated  stoi*e. 
With  woodbine  and  wild  roses  mantled  o'er, 
Gi'een  balks  and  furrow'd  lands,  the  stream  that 
Its  cooling  vapour  o'er  the  dewy  meads,   [spreads 
Downs  that  almost  escape  the  inquiring  eycj 
Tiiat  melt  and  fade  into  the  distant  sky. 
Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  pass'd. 
Seem  all  created  since  he  travel'd  last. 
Master  of  all  the  enjo^Tuents  he  design'd. 
No  rough  annoyance  rankling  in  his  mind. 
What  early  philosophic  hours  he  keeps. 
How  regular  his  meals,  how  sound  he  sleeps  I 
Not  sounder  he  that  on  the  mainmast  head. 
While  morning  kindles  with  a  windy  i*ed, 
Begins  a  long  look-out  for  distant  land. 
Nor  quits  till  evening-watch  his  giddy  stand, 
Then  swift  descending  with  a  seaman's  haste. 
Slips  to  his  hammock,  and  forgets  the  bUtst. 
He  choosest company,  but  not  the  squire's. 
Whose  wit  is  rudeness,  whose  good  bi<»eding  tires ; 
Nor  yet  the  parson's,  who  would  gladly  come. 
Obsequious  when  abroad,  though  proud  at  home ; 
Nor  can  he  much  affect  tHe  neighbouring  peer, 
Wliose  toe  of  emulation  treads  too  near, 
But  wisely  seeks  a  moi-e  convenient  friend. 
With  whom,  dismissing  forms,  he  may  unbend, 
A  man  whom  marks  of  condescending  grace 
Teach,  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place. 
Who  comes  when  call'd,  and  at  a  word  withdra^^K, 
Speaks  with  reserve,  and  listens  with  applause ; 
Some  plam  mechanic,  who  without  pretence 
To  birtli  or  wit,  nor  gives  nor  takes  offence. 
On  whom  he  rests  well  pleased  his  w<?ary  powers. 
And  talks  and  laughs  away  his  vacant  hoars. 
The  tide  of  life,  swift  always  in  its  course. 
May  run  in  cities  with  a  brisker  force. 
But  nowhere  with  a  current  so  serene. 
Or  half  so  clear  as  in  the  rural  scene. 
Yet  how  fallacious  is  all  earthly  bliss, 
What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  heads  may  miss  I 
Some  pleasures  live  a  month,  and  some  a  year. 
But  short  the  date  of  all  we  g:«ther  here. 
Nor  happiness  is  felt,  except  the  true, 
That  does  not  charm  the  more  for  being  new. 
This  observation,  as  it  chanced,  not  made. 
Or  if  the  thought  occurr'd,  not  duly  weigh'd. 
He  sighs, — for  after  all,  by  slow  degrees, 
The  spot  he  loved  has  lost  the  power  to  please ; 
To  cross  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day 
Seems  at  the  best  but  dreaming  life  away ; 
The  prospect,  fiuch  as  might  enchant  despair. 
He  views  it  not,  or  sees  no  beauty  there  ; 
With  aching  heai-t  and  discontented  looks. 
Returns  at  noon  to  billiards  or  to  books. 
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But  fcols,  while  grasping  at  his  faded  joys, 
A  siKrret  thirst  of  his  renounced  employs ; 
He  chides  the  tardiness  of  every  post, 
Pants  to  be  told  of  battles  won  or  lost, 
Bhunes  his  own  indolence,  observes,  though  late, 
T  is  criminal  to  leave  a  sinking  state. 
Flies  to  the  levee,  and  received  with  grace, 
Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  in  place. 

Suburban  villas,  highway-side  retreats. 
That   dread   the   encroachment  of  our  growing 

streets. 
Tight  boxes  neatly  sash'd,  and  in  a  blaze 
With  all  a  July  sun*s  collected  i*ays, 
Delight  the  citizen,  who  gasping  there 
Breathes  clouds  of  dust,  and  calls  it  country  air. 
O  sweet  retirement,  who  would  baulk  the  thought 
That  could  afford  retii*ement,  or  could  not  ? 
"Ti?*  such  an  easy  walk,  so  smooth  and  sti-aiirht, — 
The  second  milestone  fronts  the  gai*den  gate ; 
A  step  if  fair,  and  if  a  shower  approach 
You  find  safe  shelter  in  the  next  stage-coach. 
There  prisonM  in  a  parlour  snug  and  small, 
Like  bottled  wa^ps  upon  a  southern  wall, 
Tlie  man  of  business  and  his  friends  compressed, 
Forget  their  labours,  and  yet  find  no  rest ; 
But  still  'tis  rural, — trees  are  to  be  seen 
From  every  window,  and  the  fields  are  green  ; 
Ducks  paddle  in  the  pond  before  the  door. 
And  what  could  a  remoter  scene  show  more  ? 
A  sense  of  elegance  we  rarely  find 
The  portion  of  a  mean  or  vulgar  mind, 
And  ignorance  of  better  things  makes  man 
Who  cannot  much,  rejoice  in  what  he  can  ; 
And  he  that  deems  his  Icu^ure  well  bestow'd 
In  contemplations  of  a  turnpike  i*oad. 
Is  occupied  as  well,  employs  his  hours 
As  wisely,  and  as  much  improves  his  powers. 
As  he  that  slumbers  in  pavilions  graced 
With  all  the  charms  of  an  accomplish'd  taste. 
Yet  hence,  alas !  insolvencies,  and  hence 
The  unpitied  victim  of  ill-judged  expense, 
From  all  his  wearisome  engagements  freed, 
Shakes  hands  with  business,  and  retires  indeed. 

Your  prudent  grandmammas,  ye  modern  belles, 
Toiitcnt  with  Bristol,  Bath, and  Tunbiidge  Wells, 
When  health  required  it,  would  consent  to  roam, 
Else  more  attached  to  pleasui-es  found  at  home ; 
Bat  now  alike,  gay  widow,  virgin,  wife, 
Ingenious  to  diversify  dull  life. 
In  coaches,  chaises,  caravans,  and  hoys, 
Fly  to  the  coast  for  daily,  nightly  joys. 
And  all  impatient  of  dry  land,  agi*ee 
With  one  consent  to  rush  into  the  sea. — 
Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad, 
Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God  ; 
He  swathes  about  the  swelling  f»f  the  deep. 
That  shines  and  rests,  as  infants  smile  and 

sleep ; 
Vast  as  it  is,  it  f  nswers  as  it  flows 
The  breathings  of  the  lightest  air  that  bloA\8 ; 
Curling  and  whitening  ovec  all  the  waste, 
The  rising  waves  obey  the  increasing  blast. 
Abrupt  and  horrid  as  the  tempest  roars. 
Thunder  and  flash  upon  the  stcadf.ist  shores ; 
Till  he  that  rides  the  whirlwind  checks  the  rein, 
Then  all  the  world  of  waters  sleeps  again. 
Nereids  or  Dryads,  as  the  fashion  leads, 
Now  in  the  floods,  now  panting  in  the  meads. 
Votaries  of  pleasure  still,  where'er  she  dwells, 
Near  barren  roeks,  in  palacea,  or  cells, 


Oh  grant  a  poet  leave  to  recommend, 

(A  po(  t  fond  of  nature  and  your  friend) 

Her  slighted  works  to  your  admiring  view. 

Her  works  must  needs  excel  who  fashion'd  you. 

Would  ye,  when  i-anibling  in  your  morning  ride, 

With  some  unmeaning  coxcomb  at  your  side. 

Condemn  the  prattler  for  his  idle  pains, 

To  waste  unheard  the  music  of  his  strains. 

And  deaf  to  all  the  impertinence  of  tongue, 

That,  while  it  courts,  affronts  and  does  you  wrongs 

Mark  well  the  finish'd  plan  without  a  fault, 

The  seas  globose  and  huge,  the  o'erarching  vault, 

Earth's  millions  daily  fed,  a  world  employed 

In  gathering  plenty  yet  to  be  enjoy 'd. 

Till  gratitude  grew  vocjil  in  the  praise 

Of  God,  beneficent  in  all  his  ways, — 

Graced  with  such  wisdom  how  would  beauty  shine ! 

Ye  want  but  that  to  seem  indeed  divine. 

Anticipated  rents  and  bills  unpaid 
Force  many  a  shining  yi)Uth  into  the  shade, 
Not  to  redeem  his  time,  but  his  estate, 
And  play  the  fool,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
There  hid  in  loath'd  obscurity,  removed 
PVom  pleasures  left,  but  never  more  beloved, 
He  just  endures,  and  with  a  sickly  spleen. 
Sighs  o'er  the  beauties  of  the  charming  scene. 
Nature  indeed  looks  pivttily  in  rhyme. 
Streams  tinkle  sweetly  in  poetic  chime, 
The  warblings  of  the  blackbird,  clear  and  strong, 
Are  musical  enough  in  Thomson's  song. 
And  Cobham's  groves  and  Windsor's  green  re- 
treats. 
When    Pope  describes  them,  have  a  thousand 

sweets : 
He  likes  the  country,  but  in  truth  must  own. 
Most  likes  it  when  he  studies  it  in  town. 

Poor  Jack — no  matter  who, — for  when  I  blame 
I  pity,  and  nmst  therefoi*e  sink  the  name, — 
Lived  in  his  saddle,  loved  the  chase,  the  coui*8e, 
And  always,  ei"e  he  mounted,  kiss'd  his  horse. 
The  estate  his  sires  had  own'd  in  ancient  years 
Was  quickly  distanced, — match'd  against  a  peer's. 
Jack  vanish'd,  was  regretted  and  forgot ; 
'Tis  wild  good-nature's  never-failing  lot. 
At  length,  when  all  had  long  supposed  him  dead, 
By  cold  submersion,  razor,  rope,  or  lead. 
My  l(»rd,  alighting  at  his  usual  place, 
The  Crown,  took  notice  of  an  ostler's  face. 
Jack  knew  his  friend,  but  hoped  in  that  disguise 
He  miyht  escape  the  most  observing  eyes. 
And  whistling  as  if  uneoneern'd  and  gay, 
Curried  his  nag  and  look'd  another  way. 
Convinced  at  last,  upon  a  nearer  view, 
'Twas  he,  the  same,  the  very  Jack  he  knew, 
O'erwhelm'd   at   once   with    wonder,   grief,  and 

joy, 

He  piess'd  him  much  to  quit  his  base  employ, — 
His  countenance,  his  purse,  his  heart,  his  hand, 
Influence,  and  power  were  all  at  his  command. 
Peers  are  not  always  generous  as  well-bred ; 
But  Granby  was, — meant  truly  what  he  said. 
Jack   bow'd,  and   was   obliged; — confess'd  'twas 

strange 
That  so  retired  he  should  not  wish  a  change. 
But  knew  no  medium  between  guzzling  beer 
And  his  old  stint,  three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Thus  some  rt^tire  to  nourish  hopeless  woe. 
Some  seeking  happiness  not  found  below. 
Some  to  comply  with  humour,  and  a  mind 
To  social  scenes  by  nature  disincHned, 
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Some  gway'd  by  fashion,  some  by  deep  disgust, 
Some  self-impoverishM,  and  because  they  must ; 
But  few  that  court  Retirement  are  awai*« 
Of  half  the  toils  they  must  encounter  there. 

Lucrative  offices  arc  seldom  lost 
For  want  of  powers  proportion 'd  to  the  post : 
Give  even  a  dunce  the  employment  he  desii^es, 
And  he  soon  finds  the  talents  it  requires ; 
A  business  with  an  income  at  its  heels 
Furnishes  always  oil  for  its  own  wheels. 
But  in  his  arduous  entei-prise  to  close 
His  active  yeare  with  indolent  repose. 
He  finds  the  labours  of  that  state  exceed 
His  utmost  faculties,  severe  indeed. 
'Tis  easy  to  resign  a  toilsome  place. 
But  not  to  manage  leisure  with  a  grace ; 
Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. 
The  veteran  steed  excused  his  task  at  length. 
In  kind  compassion  of  his  failing  strength. 
And  turn'd  into  the  park  or  mead  to  graze, 
£xempt  from  future  service  all  his  days. 
There  feels  a  pleasure  perfect  in  its  kind, 
Ranges  at  liberty,  and  snuffs  the  wind. 
But  when  his  lord  would  quit  the  busy  road. 
To  taste  a  joy  like  that  he  has  bestow'd. 
He  proves,  less  happy  than  his  favoured  brute, 
A  life  of  eaise  a  difficult  pursuit. 
Thought,  to  the  man  that  never  thinks,  may  seem 
As  natural  as  wh«n  asleep  to  dream ; 
But  i-everlw,  (for  human  minds  will  act) 
Specious  in  show,  impossible  in  fact. 
Those  flimsy  welM  that  break  as  soon  as  wrought. 
Attain  not  to  the  dignity  of  thought ; 
Nor  yet  the  swarms  tliat  occupy  the  brain, 
Where  dreams  of  dress,  intrigue,  and  pleasure  reign. 
Nor  such  as  useless  conversation  breeds. 
Or  lust  engenders,  and  indulgence  feeds. 
Whence,  and  what  are  we  1  to  what  end  ordain*d  t 
What  means  the  drama  by  the  world  sustained ! 
Business  or  vain  amusement,  cure,  or  mirth. 
Divide  the  fi*ail  inhabitants  of  earth. 
Is  duty  a  mere  sjioi-t,  or  an  employ  ? 
Life  an  intrusted  talent,  or  a  toy  ? 
Is  there,  as  reason,  conscience,  scripture,  say. 
Cause  to  provide  for  a  great  future  day. 
When  earth's  assigned  duration  at  an  end, 
Man  shall  be  summon*d,  and  the  dead  attend  t 
The  trumpet, — will  it  sound  ?  the  curtain  rise ! 
And  show  the  august  tribunal  of  the  skies. 
Where  no  prevarication  shall  avail. 
Where  eloquence  and  artifice  shall  fail. 
The  pride  of  arrogant  distinctions  fall. 
And  conscience  and  our  conduct  judge  us  allt 
Pardon  me,  ye  that  give  the  midnight  oil 
To  learned  cares  or  philosophic  toil. 
Though  I  revere  your  honourable  names. 
Your  useful  labours  and  important  aims. 
And  hold  the  world  indebted  to  your  aid, 
Enrich'd  with  the  discoveries  ye  have  made. 
Yet  let  me  stand  excused,  if  I  esteem 
A  mind  employed  on  so  sublime  a  theme. 
Pushing  her  bold  inquiry  to  the  date 
And  outline  of  the  present  transient  state. 
And  after  poising  her  adventurous  wings. 
Settling  at  last  upon  eternal  things, 
Far  more  intt^lligent,  and  better  taught 
The  strenuous  use  of  profitable  thought. 
Than  ye  when  happiest,  and  enlighten'd  most. 
And  highest  in  renown,  can  justly  boast. 


A  mind  unnerved,  or  indisposed  to  bear 
ITie  weight  of  subjects  worthiest  of  her  care. 
Whatever  hopes  a  change  of  scene  inspires. 
Must  change  her  nature,  or  in  vain  retires. 
An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands. 
As  useless  if  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 
Books  therefore,  not  the  scandal  of  the  shelves. 
In  which  lewd  sensualists  print  out  themselves. 
Nor  those  in  which  the  stage  gives  vice  a  blow, 
(With  what  success  let  modern  manners  show ;) 
Nor  his,  who  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom. 
Built  God  a  church,  and  laugh'd  his  word  to  scorn, 
Skilful  alike  to  seem  devout  and  just. 
And  stab  religion  with  a  sly  side-thrust ; 
Nor  those  of  leamM  philologists,  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space. 
Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark, 
To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  ark ; 
But  such  as  learning  without  false  pretence, 
The  friend  of  truth,  the  associate  of  sound  sense. 
And  such  as  in  the  zenl  of  good  design. 
Strong  judgment  Ubouring  in  the  scripture  mine. 
All  such  as  manly  and  great  souls  produce. 
Worthy  to  live,  and  of  eternal  use ; 
Behold  in  these  what  leisure  hours  demand. 
Amusement  and  true  knowledge  hand  hi  hand. 
Luxury  gives  the  mind  a  childish  cast. 
And  while  she  polishes,  perverts  the  taste ; 
Habits  of  close  attention,  thinking  headn. 
Become  more  rare  as  dissipatfon  spreads. 
Till  authors  hear  at  length,  one  general  cry. 
Tickle  and  entertain  us,  or  we  die. 
The  loud  demand  from  year  to  year  the  same, 
Beggare  invention  and  makes  fancy  lame ; 
Till  farce  itself,  most  mournfully  j>;r4i»«r. 
Gulls  for  the  Idnd  assistance  of  a  tune. 
And  novels,  (witness  every  month's  Review) 
Belie  their  name,  and  offer  nothing  new. 
The  irind  relaxing  into  needful  sport. 
Should  turn  to  writers  cf  an  abler  »>rt, 
Whose  wit  well  managed,  and  whose  classic  style 
Give  tnith  a  lustre,  and  make  wisdom  smile. 

Friends,  (for  I  cannot  stint  as  some  liave  done, 
Too  rigid  in  my  view,  that  name  to  one. 
Though  one,  I  grant  it  in  the  generous  breast. 
Will  stand  advanced  a  step  above  the  rest ; 
Flowers  by  that  name  promiscuously  we  call. 
But  one,  the  rose,  the  regent  of  them  all  ;) 
Friends,  not  adopted  with  a  schoolboy's  haste, 
But  chosen  with  a  nice  discerning  taste. 
Well  bom,  well  discipUned,  who,  placed  apart 
From  vulgar  minds,  have  honour  much  at  heart. 
And  (though  the  world  may  think  the  uigredienta 

odd) 
The  love  of  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  God ! 
Such  friends  prevent  what  else  would  soon  succeed, 
A  temper  rustic  as  the  life  we  lead. 
And  keep  the  polish  of  the  maimera  clean. 
As  theirs  who  bustle  in  the  busiest  scene. 
For  solitude,  however  some  may  rave. 
Seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  grave, 
A  sepulchre  in  which  the  living  lie. 
Where  all  good  quahties  grow  sick  and  die. 
I  praise  the  Frenchman', his  remark  was  shrewd, — 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude ! 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper,  solitude  is  sweet. 
Yet  neither  these  delights,  nor  aught  beside 
That  appetite  can  ask,  or  wealth  provide, 
1  Bru>-6re. 
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Can  save  ua  always  from  a  tedious  day^ 

Or  shine  the  dulness  of  still  life  away  ; 

Divine  communion  carefully  eiijoy'd, 

Or  sought  with  energy,  must  fill  the  void. 

Oh  sacred  art,  to  which  alone  life  owes 

Its  happiest  seasons,  and  a  peaceful  close, 

.Scom*d  in  a  world  indebted  to  that  scorn 

For  evils  daily  felt  and  hardly  borne, 

Not  knowing  thee,  we  I'eap  with  bleeding  hands 

Flowers  of  rank  odour  upon  thorny  lands, 

And  while  experience  cautions  us  in  vain, 

Grasp  seeming  happiness,  and  find  it  ]iain. 

Despondence,  self-dctserted  in  her  grief, 

Lost  by  abandoning  her  own  relief ; 

Murmuring  and  ungrateful  discontent, 

Ttiat  scorns  afflictions  mei*cifully  meant ; 

Those  humours  tart  as  wines  upon  the  fi*et, 

Which  idleness  and  weariness  beget ; 

Tlieseand  a  thousand  plagues  that  haunt  the  breast, 

Fond  of  the  phantom  of  an  earthly  rest, 

Divine  communion  chases,  as  the  day 

lirives  to, their  dens  the  obedient  beasts  of  prey. 

See  Judah's  promised  king,  bereft  of  all. 

Driven  out  an  exile  from  the  face  of  Saul, 

To  distant  caves  the  lonely  wanderer  flies. 

To  seek  that  peace  a  tjTant's  frown  denies. 

Hear  the  sweet  accents  of  his  tuneful  voice, 

liear  him  o*en%helm'd  with  soitow,  yet  rejoice ; 

Ko  womanish  or  wailing  ginef  lias  part, 

Ko,  not  a  moment,  in  his  royal  heart ; 

Tis  manly  music,  such  as  martyrs  make, 

SufTering  with  gladness  for  a  Saviour's  sake : 

His  soul  exults,  hope  animates  his  lays. 

The  sense  of  mercy  kindles  into  praise. 

And  ^ilds  familiar  with  the  lion's  roar 

Ring  with  ecstatic  sounds  unheard  before. 

Tis  love  like  his  that  can  alone  defeat 

The  foes  of  man,  or  make  a  desert  sweet. 

Religion  does  not  censure  or  exclude 
Unnumber'd  pleasures  harmlessly  pursued. 
To  study  culture,  and  with  ai*tful  toil 
To  meliorate  and  tame  the  stubborn  soil ; 
To  give  dissimilar  yet  fruitful  lands 
The  grain  or  herb  or  plant  that  each  demands ; 
To  cherish  virtue  in  an  humble  state, 
And  sluure  the  joys  your  bounty  may  create  ; 
To  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the  power 
That  shuts  within  its  seed  the  future  flower, 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel. 
In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell. 
Sends  Nature  forth,  the  daughter  of  the  skiep. 
To  dance  on  earth,  and  charm  all  human  eyes ; 
To  teach  the  canvass  innocent  deceit, 
Or  by  the  Undscape  on  the  snowy  sheet ; 
These,  these  are  arts  pursued  without  a  crime. 
That  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wing  of  time. 

Me  poetry  (or  rather  notes  that  aim 
Feebly  and  faintly  at  poetic  fame) 
Employs,  shut  out  from  more  important  views, 
Fast  by  the  banks  of  the  slow-winding  Ouse ; 
Content  if  thus  sequester'd  I  may  raise 
A  monitor's,  though  not  a  poet's 'praise. 
And  while  I  teach  an  art  too  little  known. 
To  close  life  wisely,  may  not  waste  my  own. 
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THE  DOVES. 

Reasoning  at  every  step  he  treads, 

Man  yet  mistakes  his  way, 
While  meaner  things  whom  instinct  leads 

Are  rarely  known  to  stray. 

One  silent  eve  1  wander'd  late. 

And  heard  the  voice  of  love ; 
Tlie  turtle  thus  address'd  her  mate, 

And  soothed  the  listening  dove  : 

Our  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  truth. 

No  time  shall  disonj^ge  ; 
Those  blessings  of  our  early  youth 

Sliall  cheer  our  latest  age. 

While  innocence  without  disguise. 

And  constancy  sincere, 
Shall  fill  the  circles  of  those  eyes. 

And  mine  can  i*ead  them  there, 

Those  ills  that  wait  on  all  below 

Shall  ne'er  be  felt  by  me. 
Or  gently  felt,  and  only  so, 

As  being  shared  with  thee. 

When  lightnings  flash  among  the  trees* 

Or  kites  are  hovering  near, 
1  fear  lest  thee  alone  tliey  seize. 

And  know  no  other  fear. 

'Tis  then  I  feel  myself  a  wife, 

And  press  thy  wedded  side. 
Resolved  a  union  forai'd  for  life 

Death  never  shall  divide. 

But  oh !  if  fickle  and  unchaste, 
(Forgive  a  transient  thought) 

Thou  couldst  become  unkind  at  last. 
And  scorn  thy  pi-esent  lot, 

No  need  of  lightnings  from  on  high. 

Or  kites  with  cruel  beak, 
Denied  the  endeaiTiients  of  thine  eye 

This  widow'd  heart  would  break. 

Thus  sang  the  sweet  sequester'd  bird* 

Soft  as  the  passing  wind ; 
And  I  i-ecoi-ded  what  I  heard, 

A  lesson  for  mankind. 


A  FABLE. 

A  RAVEN,  while  with  glossy  breast 
Her  new-laid  eggs  she  fondly  press'd, 
And  on  her  wicker-work  high  mounted 
Her  chickens  prematurt'ly  counted, 
(A  fault  philosophers  might  blame. 
If  quite  exempted  from  the  same) 
Enjoy'd  at  ease  the  genial  day, 
'Twac  April  as  the  hnmpkins  say. 
The  legislature  call'd  it  May: 
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But  suddenly  a  wind  as  high 

As  ever  swept  a  winter  sky, 

Shook  the  youn^  leaves  about  her  ears, 

And  fill*d  her  with  a  thousand  fears, 

Lest  the  rude  blast  should  snap  the  bough, 

And  spread  her  golden  hopes  below. 

But  just  at  eve  the  blowing  weather 

And  all  her  fears  were  hushM  together ; 

And  now,  quoth  poor  unthinking  Raph, 

*Tis  over,  and  the  brood  is  safe ; 

(For  ravens,  though  as  birds  of  omen 

They  teach  both  conjurors  and  old  women 

To  tell  us  what  is  to  befal, 

Can*t  prophesy  themselves  at  all.) 

The  morning  came,  when  neighbour  Hodge, 

Wlio  long  had  mark'd  her  airy  lodgo. 

And  destined  all  the  treasure  there 

A  gift  to  his  expecting  fair. 

Climbed  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray. 

And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away. 


Tis  Pro>'idence  alone  secures 
In  every  change  both  mine  and  your*8. 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  frightful  shape, 
An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  npare 
The  man  that's  strangled  by  a  hair. 
Fate  steals  alone  with  silent  tread, 
Found  oftenest  m  what  least  we  dread, 
Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  brow, 
But  in  the  sunshine  strikes  the  blow. 


A  COMPARISON. 

The  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same. 
Both  speed  their  jouniey  with  a  restless  stream. 
The  silent  pace  with  which  they  steal  away, 
No  wealth   can   bribe,  no   prayers  persuade  to 

stay. 
Alike  irrevocable  both  when  past. 
And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  last. 
Though  each  resemble  each  in  every  part, 
A  difference  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart ; 
Streams   never   flow    in   vain ;    where   streams 

abound. 
How  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crown 'd! 
But  time  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind, 
Neglected,  leaves  a  dreary  waste  behind. 


ANOTHER. 

AODRJKSSED  TO  A  VOUNO  LADY. 

Sweet  stream  that  winds  through  yonder  glade, 

A])t  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid — 

Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  along, 

Far  from  the  world's  gay  busy  throng. 

With  gentle  vet  prevailing  force 

Intent  upon  her  destined  course, 

Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does. 

Blessing  and  blest  where'er  she  goes, 

Pure-bosom'd  as  that  watery  glass. 

And  heaven  reflected  in  her  face. 


•    VERSES, 

■UPPOfiKO  TO  BK  WRITTKX  BY  ALKXANDKR  BKLKiRK  DLRIXO 

Hia  aOLITARY  ABODE   IN  TUIC  ISLAND  OF 

JUAN   rBRNANOXZ. 

I  AM  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute. 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

0  solitude !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  1 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms. 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone. 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, — 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 

My  form  with  indifference  see^ 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man. 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestow'd  upon  man. 
Oh  had  1  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again ! 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  waj-s  of  religion  and  truth. 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age. 

And  be  cheer*d  by  the  sallies  of  youtii. 

Religion !  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word ! 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold. 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard. 
Ne'er  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 

Or  sniiled  when  a  sabbath  appeared. 

Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport. 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more ! 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me ! 
Oh  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight. 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift  winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there ; 
But  alas !  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  has  gone  to  her  nest 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair. 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest. 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There  is  mercy  in  every  place. 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought  J 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace. 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 
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ON  TTIE  PHOMOTION  OF  EDWAED 
THURLOW,  ESQ. 

TV  TUtt  WJftD  MliiH  CHANCELUJNaULP  Of  SXO^^BfD, 

RoTTSD  TlmrIo«'«  liesul  in  early  yautb, 

And  ui  h\3i  ^jMirttve  d^p, 
Fair  scittice  pi<iu-*d  the  light  of  truth. 

Ami  geuiu:)  shed  hb  rajs. 

See!  with  urn  ted  wonder^  cried 
The  enjierietjced  and  the  sage, 

Ambiticm  in  a  boj  eh  pp  lied 
1^'iUi  all  tlu"  skill  of  age, 

PucemmeDt,  eloquent?,  and  grace 

Prockiin  him  Wrii  to  sway 
The  balatiee  m  the  highest  place. 

And  be«r  lUo  ]>aliii  away. 

The  pm$c  bestow 'd  wow  jtsst  and  wwa  ; 

Hb  ftpmii^  impetmms  f<?rth 
Secure  of  copqneHt^  where  the  priie 

At^erudd  superior  worth. 

So  the  best  counter  nn  the  plain 

Ere  yet  be  tiLart^  Is  kuowit^ 
And  doe«  hut  nt  the  goal  nbL^ia 

What  aii  hud  dc«Mii'd  liia  own. 


ODE  TO  PEACE. 

Co^E,  peace  of  mind,  dnli^htful  guest  1 
Heturn  and  make  thy  duu  uy  r\%}¥\ 

Otic«  mare  in  this  ^ad  heart ; 
Nor  ricbea  1^  nor  power  jmrsnej 
Nor  hold  forbidden  joy^  in  view, 

Wu  thert' fore  netd  not  part. 

Where  wilt  thou  dwell  if  not  with  me. 
From  avarice  ajid  limbltion  free, 

Acid  pleasure^ii  fatal  w  ik-a  I 
Fyr  whom,  alafi  1  dtj&t  thou  pjvpm  e 
Tlje  Kweetft  that  1  i^as  want  Ut  >ihuiv. 

The  baoquet  of  I  by  snuLfl  \ 

The  great,  the  g;iy,  rtlmll  they  partake 
The  EcaTen  that  thou  alone  CAnst  make ; 

And  wilt  thoii  quit  the  stit^iLUi 
That  murniuiB  through  the  dewy  mt^il, 
The  grove  and  the  afequfsfi.*rM  ehed, 

To  lie  a  gui'^t  with  ilieiu  \ 

For  thee  1  panted,  thee  I  prizedj 
For  ihee  I  gbdly  sacritieed 

WhateV'r  1  luvtjd  bt^fore  ; 
And  fihalt  I  i^e  thte  e»tart  a  way. 
And  helplesitt  h*qx'lew,  liear  thee  »ay< — 

Farewell  I  we  meet  no  more  1 


HUMAN  FRAILTT, 

WcAK  and  irrefiolute  i«  man ; 

The  purptjse  of  to-day, 
Woven  wiin  pains  into  his  phn. 

To-morrow  reud^  away. 

The  bow  veil  bent  and  «iniart  the  spring r 

Vice  seenia  alrea^ly  ^bitn. 
But  paaatofi  mdely  luuipa  the  string, 

Aiid  it  revlv«»  again. 


Some  ffte  to  his  upright  intent 

Finds  out  liia  weaker  paj-tj 
Virtue  engaged  his  a-'vsent, 

But  pleasure  wins  hia  heart. 

'T!a  here  the  folly  of  the  wise 

Thi'oiigh  ail  liis  art  we  view. 
And  wliLle  bit*  tongue  the  charge  denieCa 

It  la  coufiL*ienee  owns  it  true. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length 

And  dang^era  little  known, 
A  stranger  to  auperior  strength, 

Man  vainly  truuta  hii!  own. 

But  oars  alone  CAii  i*eVr  prevail 

To  ix-anh  the  distant  ^^usXy 
Tilt  brtath  of  ht^vert  mufit  swell  the  »»iT, 

Ui^all  thi.^  toil  is  lu^t. 


THE  MODERN  PATRIOT. 

Rrbellio?!  is  my  theme  all  day, 

1  only  wi^h  'twould  coniu 
(As  wh^j  knowj^  hut  perluipB  it  may) 

A  little  neaivr  hotue. 

Yon  roaring*  hoys  who  rave  and  fighv 
On  the  other  widt^  the  Atluntie, 

I  alwaya  held  them  in  the  right, 
But  mobt  fio,  when  moat  fi-autic* 

Wh'^n  lawless  nuibs  insult  the  couT't* 
Tluit  nifiii  thall  be  my  too^t. 

If  breltking  wiiidijtws  be  the  aportj 
Who  biTively  breaks  the  uiufit. 

But  oh  1  for  hitn  tiiy  fancy  eulla 
The  choieest  flowei'tt  Blie  bearuj 

Wbo  eoiiEitUutiouully  pulU 
Vour  huu»e  abt-^ut  your  ears. 

Such  eivil  broils  ore  my  delightj 

Thiiu^b  »>nie  folkts  c^i'toudui^e  'eiui. 
Who  Kuy  the  mob  are  mad  outright, 
And  tbal  a  rupe  niuii^t  cure  ^em. 

A  ropi? !  I  ttisb  we  patriots  had 

^ucli  hiring*  for  all  who  need  *einj — 

What  [  ban;;  a  nian  for  golo^  mad  f 
Tiieii  farewell  Britij»h  freedom. 


ON  OBSERVING  SOME  NAMES  OF  LITTLE 

NOTE 

mrjxititiiSM  w  THM  lyDoiurjilA  aniTANivirA. 

Oh  fond  attempt  to  give  a  d pathless  lot, 
Tn  names  ignoble,  Vom  to  be  foi-got  ! 
Jn  vain  i^Hioinlod  in  bijistorie  pa^e, 
They  court  the  ri^tJce  of  a  future  age. 
Those  twinkling  tiny  lu$tre«  of  the  land 
Drop  out  by  oiio  from  fame's  neglecting  hand, 
Lethean  gtilfs  receive  ti^en*  as  they  fall, 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbii  them  all. 

So  when  a  child,  a*  plavfnl  children  uftc. 
Has  bttrnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last  year*s  (lews. 
The  flame  ejttinctj  he  vjewu  the  roving  fire, 
There  goea  my  hidy,  and  there  goes  the  *»quire  ; 
There  goes  the  par^m,  oh  !  illustrioua  «park, 
'■  And  there,  t/S;9irc^  leas  iUuetrioiis,  ^«es  the  clerk. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


REPORT  OF  AN  ADJUDGED  CASE, 

KOT  TO  BB  FOimO  IS  ANY  Or  THB  BOOKS. 

Between  Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest  arose. 
The  spectacles  set  them  unhappily  wrong  ; 

The  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  knows. 
To  which  the  said  spectacles  ought  to  belong. 

So  the  Tongue  was  the  lawyer  and  argued  the  cause 
With  a  gi'eat  deal  of  skilljand  a  wig  full  of  leaniiug, 

While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  Uws, 
So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

In  beha?f  of  the  Nose,  it  will  quickly  appear, 
And  your  lordship,  he  said,  will  undoubtedly  find. 

That  the  Nose  has  had  spectacles  always  iu  wear, 
Which  amounts  to  possession  time  out  of  mind. 

Then  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court, — 
Your  lordship  observes  they  are  made  vnih  a 
straddle 

As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  Nose  is,  in  short. 
Designed  to  sit  close  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

Again,  would  your  lordship  a  moment  suppose 
{*Tvn  a  case  that  has  happen'd  and  may  be  again) 

Tliat  the  visage  or  countenance  had  not  a  Nose, 
Pray  who  would  or  who  could  wear  spectacles 
then! 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  and  my  argument  shows 
With  a  reasoning  the  court  will  never  condemn, 

That  the  spectacles  pUiinly  were  made  for  the  Nose, 
And  the  Nose  was  as  pUinly  intended  for  them. 

Then  shifting  his  side,  as  a  lawyer  knows  how. 
He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  of  the  Eyes, 

But  what  were  his  arguments  few  people  know, 
For  the  court  did  not  think  they  were  equally 
wise. 

So  his  lordship  decreed,  with  a  grave  solemn  tone. 
Decisive  and  clear,  without  one  if  or  6u/, — 

That  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  spectacles  on, 
By  daylight  or  candlelight— Eyes  should  be  iJiut. 


ON 

THE  BURNING  OF  LORD  MANSFIELD'S 
LIBRARY, 

TOOETHEK   WITH    HIS   MSS. 
BY  THB  MOB,  IK  THB  MONTH  OF  JUNB,  1780. 

So  then — the  Vandals  of  our  isle. 

Sworn  fo^  to  sense  and  law, 
Have  burnt  to  dust  a  nobler  pile 

Than  ever  Roman  saw  ! 

And  Murray  sighs  o'er  Pope  and  Swift, 

And  many  a  treasure  more, 
The  well-judged  purchase  and  the  gift 

That  graced  his  letter'd  store. 

Their  pages  mangled,  burnt,  and  torn. 

The  loss  was  his  alone  ; 
But  ages  yet  to  come  shall  mourn 

The  burning  of  hig  awn. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

When  wit  and  genius  meet  their  doom 

In  all-devouring  flame, 
They  tell  us  of  the  fate  of  Rome, 

And  bid  us  fear  the  same. 

O'er  Murray's  loss  the  Muses  wepi. 

They  felt  the  rude  alarm. 
Yet  bless'd  the  guardian  care  that  kept 

His  sacred  head  from  harm. 

There  memory,  like  the  bee  that's  fed 

From  Flora's  balmy  store, 
The  quintessence  of  all  he  read 

Had  treasured  up  before. 

The  lawless  herd,  with  fui^  blind 
Have  done  him  cruel  wrong  ; 

The  flowers  ai^e  gone, — but  still  we  find 
The  honey  on  his  tongue. 


LOVE  OF  THE  WORLD  REPROVED; 

OR,   HYPOCRISY   DBTECTED '. 

Thus  says  the  prophet  of  the  Turk  ; 
Good  mussulman,  abstain  from  pork  ! 
There  is  a  part  in  e^ry  swine 
No  friend  or  follower  of  mine 
May  taste,  whatever  his  inclination. 
On  pain  of  excommunication. 
Such  Mahomet's  mysterious  charge. 
And  thus  he  left  the  point  at  large. 
Had  he  the  sinful  part  express'd. 
They  might  with  safety  eat  the  rest ; 
But  for  one  piece  they  thought  it  hai*d 
From  the  whole  hog  to  be  debarr'd. 
And  set  their  wit  at  work  to  find 
What  jouit  the  prophet  had  in  mind. 

Much  controversy  straight  arose. 
These  dioose  the  back,  the  belly  those  ; 
By  some  'tis  confidently  said 
He  meant  not  to  forbid  the  head. 
While  others  at  that  doctrine  rail. 
And  piously  prefer  the  tail. 
Thus,  conscience  freed  from  every  clog, 
Biahometans  eat  up  the  hog. 

You  laugh  I — 'tis  well, — the  tale  applied 
May  make  you  laugh  on  t'other  side. 
Renounce  the  world,  the  preacher  cries ; — 
We  do, — a  multitude  replies. 
While  one  as  innocent  regards 
A  snug  and  friendly  game  at  cards  ; 
And  one,  whatever  you  may  say. 
Can  see  no  evil  in  a  pUy ; 

1  It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  this  picot 
has  already  appeiired  in  print,  having  fomid  Its  way, 
though  with  some  unnecessary  additions  by  an  unknown 
hand,  into  the  Leeds  Journal,  without  the  Author** 
privity. 
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Some  love  a  concert  or  a  race, 
And  others,  shooting  and  the  chase. 
Reviled  and  loved,  renounced  and  followed, 
Thus  bit  by  bit  the  world  is  swallow'd  ; 
Each  thinks  his  neighbour  makes  too  free, 
Yet  likes  a  slice  as  well  as  he, 
With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  sweeten, 
Till  quite  from  tail  to  snout  'tis  eaten. 


THE  LILY  AND  THE  ROSE. 


The  nymph  must  lose  her  female  friepd 
If  more  admired  than  she, — 

But  where  will  fierce  contention  end 
If  flowers  can  disagree  ! 

Within  the  garden's  peaceful  scene 

Appear'd  two  lovely  foes, 
Airoiring  to  the  rank  of  queen. 

The  Lily  and  the  Rose. 

The  Rose  soon  redden'd  into  rage. 

And  swelling  with  disdain, 
Appeal'd  to  many  a  poet's  page 

To  prove  her  right  to  reign. 

The  Lily's  height  bespoke  command, 

A  fair  imperial  flower, 
She  seem'd  designed  for  Flora's  hand. 

The  sceptre  of  her  power. 

This  civil  bickering  and  debate 
The  goddess  clumced  to  hear. 

And  flew  to  save,  ere  yet  too  late. 
The  pride  .of  the  parterre. 

Yours  is,  she  said,  the  nobler  hue. 
And  yours  the  statelier  mien. 

And  till  a  third  surpasses  you. 
Let  each  be  deem'd  a  queen. 

Thus  soothed  and  reconciled,  each  seeks 

The  fairest  British  fa^. 
The  seat  of  empire  is  her  cheeks. 

They  reign  united  there. 


IDEM  LATINE  REDDITUM. 


Ilnr  inimidtias  quoties  parit  semula  forma, 
[        Qnam  raio  pulchree,  pulchra  placere  potest  I 
Sed  fines  nltrii  solitoe  discordia  tendit, 
Com  flores  ipsos  bilis  et  ira  movent. 

Hortos  nbi  dulees  pnebet  tacitoeque  recesstbi, 
Se  rapit  in  partes  gens  aniroosa  duas. 

Hie  libi  regales  Amaryllis  Candida  cultCbs, 
IlUc  porpureo  vindicat  ore  Rosa. 

Ira  Rosam  et  meritis  qusBsita  superbia  tangunt, 
Multaque  ferventi  vix  cohibenda  sinfi, 

l>iim  sibi  fantorum  ciet  undique  nomina  vat(im, 
Jnsqiie  soiim,  mnlto  carmine  fulta,  probat. 

Altior  emicai  flla,  et  oelso  vertice  nutat. 
Ceo  floras  inter  non  habitura  parem, 

Faatiditqiie  alioB,  et  nata  videtor  in  usCis 
Impeniy  seeptmm,  Flora  quod  ipsa  gerat. 


Nee  Dea  non  sensit  civilis  murmura  rixse, 
Cui  curse  est  pictas  pandere  ruris  opes. 

Deliciasque  suas  nunquam  non  prompta  tueri, 
Dum  licet  et  locus  est,  ut  tueatur,  adest. 

Et  tibi  forma  datur  procerior  omnibus^  inquit, 
Et  tibi,  principibus  qui  solet  esse,  color, 

£t  donee  vincat  qusedam  formosior  ambas, 
£t  tibi  reginee  nomen,  et  esto  tibi. 

His  ubi  sedatus  furor  est,  petit  utraque  nympham 
Qualera  inter  Veneres  Anglia  sola  parit ; 

Hanc  penes  imperium  est,  nihil  optant  ampliuB| 
Regnant  in  nitidis,  et  sine  lite,  gems.       [hujua 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  GLOW-WORM. 


A  Nightingale  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheer'd  the  village  with  his  song. 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended^ 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended. 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might. 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite ; 
When  looking  eagerly  around. 
He  spied,  far  ofi"  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark. 
And  knew  the  Glow-worm  by  his  spark ; 
So  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top. 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop ; 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent. 
Harangued  him  thus  right  eloquent — 

<<  Did  you  admire  my  lamp,"  quoth  he^ 
"  As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy. 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong. 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song  ; 
For  't  was  the  self-same  power  divine 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine. 
That  you  with  music,  I  with  light. 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night** 
The  songster  heard  his  short  oration. 
And  warbling  out  his  approbation. 
Released  him,  as  my  story  tells. 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn. 
Their  real  interest  to  discern : 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother. 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other. 
But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent. 
Till  life's  poor  transient  night  is  spent. 
Respecting  in  each  other's  case 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  nams^ 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim ; 
Peace,  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps  and  him  that  flies. 


VOTUM. 


0  MATUTiNi  rores,  aurseque  salubres, 
O  nemora,  et  lajtn  rivis  felicibus  herbae, 
Graminei  colles,  et  amcense  in  vallibus  umbra ! 
Fata  modd  dederint  quas  olim  in  rure  patemo 
Delicias,  procul  arte,  procul  formidine  novi, 
Quam  vellcm  ignotus,quod  mens  mea  semper  avebat, 
Ante  larcm  proprium  placidam  expectarc  senectam, 
Tum  demhm  exactis  non  infeliciter  annis, 
Sortiri  tacitum  Upidem,  aut  sub  cespite  condL 


so 
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ON  A  GOLDFINCH 

STARVED  TO  DKATH   IN  HIS  CAOS. 


Time  was  when  I  was  free  as  air, 
The  thistle's  downy  seed  my  fare, 

My  drink  the  morning  dew ; 
I  perch'd  at  will  on  every  spray, 
My  form  genteel,  my  plumage  gay, 

My  strains  for  ever  new. 

But  gaudy  plumage,  sprightly  strain, 
And  form  genteel  were  all  in  vain 

And  of  a  transient  date, 
For  caught  and  caged  and  starved  to  death, 
In  dying  sighs  my  little  breath 

Soon  pass'd  the  wiry  grate. 

Thanks,  gentle  sivain,  for  all  my  woes, 
And  thanks  for  this  effectual  close, 

And  cure  of  every  ill ! 
More  cruelty  could  none  express. 
And  I,  if  you  had  shown  me  less. 

Had  been  your  prisoner  still 


THE  PINE  APPLE  AND  THE  BEE. 


The  Pine  Apples  in  triple  row 
Were  basking  hot  and  all  in  blow, 
A  Bee  of  most  discerning  taste 
Perceived  the  fragrance  as  he  pass'd ; 
On  eager  wing  the  spoiler  came, 
And  search'd  for  crannies  in  the  franie^ 
Urged  his  attempt  on  every  side, 
To  every  pane  his  trunk  applied, 
But  still  in  vain,  the  frame  was  tight 
And  only  pervious  to  the  light. 
Thus  having  wasted  half  the  day, 
He  trimm'd  his  flight  another  way. 

Methinks,  I  said,  in  thee  I  find 
The  sin  and  madness  of  mankind ; 
To  joj-s  forbidden  man  aspires. 
Consumes  his  soul  with  vain  desires ; 
Folly  the  spring  of  his  pursuit. 
And  disappointment  all  the  fruit 
While  C^iithio  ogles  as  she  passes 
The  nymph  between  two  chariot  glasses. 
She  is  the  Pine  Apple,  and  ho 
The  silly  unsuccessful  Bee. 
The  maid  who  views  with  pensive  air 
The  show-glass  fraught  with  glittering  ware, 
Sees  watches,  bracelets,  rings,  and  lockets, 
But  si^hs  at  thought  of  empty  pockets, 
Like  tliine  her  appetite  is  keen. 
But,  ah,  the  cruel  glass  between  I 

Our  dear  delights  are  often  such, 
Exposed  to  view  but  not  to  touch  ; 
The  sight  our  foolish  heart  inflames. 
We  long  for  pine-apples  in  frames ; 
With  hopeless  wish  one  looks  and  lingers. 
One  breaks  the  glass  and  cuts  his  fingers : 
But  thev  whom  truth  and  wisdom  lead. 
Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed. 


HORACE. 

BOOK   II.      ODE  Z. 


Rbceitb,  dear  friend,  the  truths  I  teach. 
So  shalt  thou  live  beyond  the  reach 

Of  adverse  fortune*s  power ; 
Not  always  tempt  the  distant  deep. 
Nor  alwa^'S  timorously  creep 

Along  the  treacherous  shore. 

He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean. 
And  lives  contentedly  between 

The  little  and  the  great, 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor. 
Nor  pllgues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door, 

Imbittering  all  his  state. 

The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  power 
Of  wintry  blast,  the  loftiest  tower 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground ; 
The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain's  side. 
His  doud-capt  eminence  divide 

And  spread  the  ruin  round. 

The  well-inform'd  philosopher 
Rejoices  with  a  wholesome  fear. 

And  hopes  in  spite  of  pain ; 
If  winter  bellow  from  the  north, 
Soon  the  sweet  spring  comes  dancing  fortb. 

And  nature  Uughs  again. 

What  if  thine  heaven  be  overcast! 
The  dark  appearance  will  not  last. 

Expect  a  brighter  sky ; 
The  God  that  strings  the  silver  bow. 
Awakes  sometimes  the  Muses  too. 

And  lays  his  arrows  by. 

If  hindrances  obstruct  thy  way,  * 
Thy  magnanimity  display. 

And  let  thy  strength  be  seen ; 
But  oh  !  if  Fortune  fill  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gale. 

Take  half  thy  canvas  in ! 


A  REFLECTION  ON  THE  FOREGOING  ODE. 


And  is  this  all !     Can  reason  do  no  more 

Than  bid  me  shun  the  deep  and  dread  the  shore  I 

Sweet  moralist !  afloat  on  life's  rough  sea 

The  Cliristian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee ; 

He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears. 

Where  duty  bids  he  confidently  steers. 

Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call. 

And  trusting  in  his  God,  surmounts  them  all. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  VINCENT  BOURNE. 


I.      THE  GLOW-WORM. 


I 


Beneath  the  hedge  or  near  the  stream, 

A  worm  is  known  to  stray. 
That  shows  by  night  a  lucid  beam. 

Which  disappears  by  day. 

Disputes  have  been,  and  still  prevail. 
From  whence  his  rays  proceed  ; 

Some  give  that  honour  to  his  tail. 
And  others  to  his  head. 
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Bat  this  b  sure,— the  hand  of  might 

That  kindles  up  the  skies. 

III.  THE  CRICKET 

Gives  him  a  modicom  of  light, 
Proportion'd  to  his  size. 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth. 

Chirping  on  my  kitchen  hearth ; 

Perhaps  indulgent  nature  meant 

Wheresoe'er  be  thine  abode. 

By  such  a  hunp  bestow'd, 
To  hid  the  traveUer,  as  he  went, 

Always  harbinger  of  goo«^, 

Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat, 

Be  ciOreful  where  he  trod ; 

With  a  song  more  soft  and  sweet ; 

In  return  thou  slialt  receive 

Nor  crush  a  worm,  whose  useful  light 

Such  a  strain  as  I  can  give. 

Might  serve,  however  small, 

To  show  a  stumbling  stone  by  night. 

Thus  thy  praise  shall  be  expressed, 

And  save  him  from  a  fail. 

Inoffensive,  welcome  guest  1 

While  the  rat  is  on  the  scout. 

Whate'er  she  meant,  this  truth  divine 

And  the  mouse  with  curious  snout, 

Is  legible  and  plain. 

With  what  vermin  else  infest 

Tis  power  Almighty  bids  him  shine, 

Every  dish,  and  spoil  the  best ; 

Nor  bids  him  shine  in  vain. 

Frisking  thus  before  the  fire. 

Thou  hast  all  (hine  heart's  desire. 

Ye  proud  and  wealthy !  let  this  theme 

Teach  humbler  thoughts  to  you, 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 

Since  such  a  reptile  has  its  gem. 

Form'd  as  if  akin  to  thee. 

And  boasts  its  splendour  too. 

Thou  Burpassest,  happier  far. 

Happiest  grasshoppers  that  are ; 

Theirs  is  but  a  summer's  song. 

Thine  endures  the  winter  long. 

11.  THE  JACKDAW. 

Unimpair'd  and  shrill  and  clear. 

Melody  throughout  the  year. 

There  is  a  bird  who  by  his  coat, 

And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note. 

Neither  night  nor  dawn  of  day 

Might  be  supposed  a  crow ; 

Puts  a  period  to  thy  play. 

A  great  frequenter  of  the  church. 

Sing  then— and  extend  thy  span 

Where  bishop-like  he  finds  a  perch. 

Far  beyond  the  date  of  man ; 

And  dormitory  too. 

Wretched  man,  whose  years  are  spent 

In  repining  discontent, 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a  plate, 

Lives  not,  aged  though  he  be, 

That  turns  and  turns,  to  indicate 

Half  a  span  compared  with  thee. 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather ; 

Look  up, — your  brains  begin  to  swim. 

Tis  in  the  clouds ;— that  pleases  him. 

He  chooses  it  the  rather. 

IV.   THE   PARROT. 

Fond  of  the  speculative  height, 

In  pamted  plumes  superbly  drest. 

Thither  he  wmgs  his  airy  flight. 

A  native  of  the  gorgeous  East, 

By  many  a  billow  tost. 

The  bustle  and  the  raree-show 

Poll  gains  at  length  the  British  shore. 

That  occupy  mankind  below. 

Part  of  the  captain's  precious  store, 

Secure  and  at  his  ease. 

A  present  to  lus  toast 

You  think  no  doubt  he  sits  and  muses 

Belinda's  maids  are  soon  preferr'd 

On  foture  broken  bones  and  bruises. 

To  teach  him  now  and  then  a  word. 

If  he  should  chance  to  fall ; 

As  Poll  can  master  it ; 

No !  not  a  single  thought  like  that 
Employs  his  phikMophic  pate. 

But  'tis  her  own  important  charge 

To  qualify  him  more  at  lar^e. 

Or  troubles  it  at  alL 

And  nmke  him  quite  a  wit. 

He  sees  that  this  great  roundabout 
The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout. 

"Sweet  Poll !"  his  doting  mistress  cries, 

" Sweet  Poll!"  the  mimic  bird  replies. 

Church,  army,  physic,  law. 

And  calls  aloud  for  sack ; 

Its  customs  and  its  businesses 

She  next  instructs  him  in  the  kiss. 

Are  no  concern  at  all  of  lus, 

T'la  now  a  little  one  like  Miss, 

And  now  a  hearty  smack. 

Thriee  happy  bird  I  I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  ue  vanities  of  men. 

At  first  he  aims  at  what  he  hears. 

And  listening  close  with  both  his  ears. 

And  sick  of  having  seen  'em. 

Just  catches  at  the  sound ; 

WonM  cheerftilly  these  limbs  resign 

But  soon  articuhites  aloud, 

For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  thine. 

Much  to  the  amusement  of  the  crowds 

And  siieh  a  head  between 'em. 

And  stuns  the  neighbours  round. 
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A  querulous  old  woman's  voice 
His  humorous  taieut  next  employs, 

He  scolds  and  gtves  the  lie ; 
And  now  he  sings,  and  now  is  sick, 
Here,  Sally,  Susan,  come,  come  quick. 

Poor  Poll  is  like  to  die. 

Belinda  and  her  bird !  'tis  rare 

To  meet  with  such  a  well-match'd  pair. 

The  language  and  the  tone. 
Each  character  in  every  part 
Sustained  with  so  nmch  grace  and  art, 

And  both  in  unison. 

When  children  first  begin  to  spell. 
And  stammer  out  a  syllable. 

We  think  them  tedious  creatures ; 
But  difficulties  soon  abate. 
When  birds  are  to  be  taught  to  prate. 

And  women  are  the  teachers. 


THE  SHRUBBERY. 
WRirrBW  nr  ▲  rvtm  of  AFrucnoir. 

Oh  happy  shades  I  to  me  unblest, 
Friendly  to  peace,  but  not  to  me. 

How  ill  the  scene,  that  offers  rest. 
And  heart  that  cannot  rest,  agree ! 

This  glassy  stream,  that  spreading  pine. 
Those  idders  quivering  to  the  breeze. 

Might  soothe  a  soul  less  hurt  than  mine,. 
And  please,  if  anything  could  please. 

But  fixt  unalterable  bare  ■ 

Foregoes  not  what  she  feels  within. 
Shows  the  same  sadbcss  everywhere. 

And  slights  the  season  and  the  scene. 

For  all  that  pleased  in  wood  or  lawn. 

While  peace  possessed  these  silent  bowers^ 

Her  animating.  Bmile  withdrawn. 
Has  lost  its  beauties  and  its  powers. 

The  saint  or  moralist  should  tread 
This  moss-grown  alley,  musing  slow ; 

They  seek  like  me  the  secret  shade. 
But  not  like  me,  to  nourish  woe. 

Me  fruitful  scenes  and  prospects  waste 

Alike  admonish  not  to  roam ; 
These  tell  me  of  enjoyments  past. 

And  those  of  sorrows  yet  to  come. 


THE  WINTER  NOSEGAY. 

What  Nature,  aks !  has  denied 

To  the  delicate  growth  of  our  isle. 
Art  has  in  a  measure  supplied. 

And  winter  is  deck'd  with  a  smile. 
Sec  Mary,  what  beauties  I  bring 

From  the  shelter  of  that  sunny  shed. 
Where  the  Howers  have  the  charms  of  the  spring, 

Though  abroad  they  are  frozen  and  dead. 


'Tis  a  bower  of  Arcadian  sweets. 

Where  Flora  b  still  in  her  prime  ; 
A  fortress  to  which  she  retreats. 

From  the  cruel  assaults  of  the  clime. 
While  earth  wears  a  mantle  of  snow. 

These  pinks  are  as  fresh  and  as  gay 
As  the  fairest  and  sweetest  that  blow 

On  the  beautiful  bosom  of  May. 

See  how  they  have  safely  survived 

The  frowns  of  a  sky  so  severe  I 
Such  Mary's  true  love  that  has  lived 

Through  many  a  turbulent  year. 
The  charms  of  the  late-blowing  rose 

Seem  graced  with  a  livelier  hue, 
And  the  winter  of  sorrow  best  shows 

The  truth  of  a  friend,  such  as  you. 


MUTUAL  FORBEARANCE, 


NBCSSSABY  TO  THS  BAPPfMO 


I  or  Tum  MAaaiJKD  stats. 


The  lady  thus  address'd  her  spouse  : — 
^  What  a  mere  dungeon  is  this  house  I 
By  no  means  large  enough ;  and  was  it, 
Yet  this  dull  room  and  that  dark  closet. 
Those  hangings  with  their  worn-out  graces. 
Long  beards,  long  noses,  and  pale  fku^. 
Are  such  tta.  antiquated  scene. 
They  overwhelm  me  with  the  spleen." 
Sir  Humphrey,  shooting  in  the  dark. 
Makes  anitwer  quite  beside  the  mark  : — 
^  No  doubt,  my  dear,  I  bade  him  come. 
Engaged  myself  to  be  at  home. 
And  shall  expect  him  at  the  door 
Precisely  when  the  clock  strikes  four.' 
**  You  are  so  deaf,"  the  lady  cried, 
(And  raised  her  voice  and  frown'd  beside) 
*<  You  are  so  sadly  deaf,  my  dear. 
What  shall  I  do  to  make  you  hear  1 " 

*  Dismiss  poor  Harry !  *  he  replies, 

*  Some  people  are  more  nice  than  wise ; 
For  one  slight  trespass  all  this  stir ! 
What  if  he  did  ride,  whip,  and  spur! 
'Twas  but  a  mile, — ^your  favourite  horse 
Will  never  look  one  hair  the  worse.* 

**  Well,  I  protest  'tis  past  all  bearing !  "~ 

*  Child  I  r  am  rather  hard  of  hearing.' — 
**  Yes,  truly -t-one  must  scream  and  bawl, 
I  tell  you  you  can't  hear  at  all." 

Then  with  a  voice  exceeding  low — 
«( No  matter  if  you  hear  or  no." 
Alas  I  and  is  domestic  strife. 
That  sorest  ill  of  human  life, 
A  plague  so  little  to  be  fear'd. 
As  to  be  wantonly  incun*'d  ; 
To  gratify  a  fretful  passion. 
On  every  trivial  provocation  t 
The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear. 
And  something  every  day  they  live^ 
To  pity  and,  perhaps,  forgive. 
But  if  infirmities  that  fall 
In  common  to  the  lot  of  all, 
A  blemish,  or  a  sense  impair'd, 
Are  crimes  so  little  to  be  spared. 
Then  farewell  all  that  must  create 
The  comfort  of  the  wedded  state  ; 
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istead  of  harmony,  'tis  jar 

nd  tumult  and  intestine  war. 

The  love  that  cheers  life's  latest  stage, 

roof  against  sickness  and  old  age, 

reserved  by  virtue  from  declension, 

ecomes  not  weary  of  attention, 

ut  lives,  when  that  exterior  grace 

^hich  first  inspired  the  flame,  decays. 

'is  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind, 

!>  faults  compassionate  or  bHnd, 

nd  will  with  sympathy  todure 

[lose  evils  it  would  gladly  cure. 

ut  angry,  coarse^  and  harsh  expression 

lows  love  to  be  a  mere  profession, 

roves  that  the  heart  is  none  of  his, 

r  soon  expels  him  if  it  is. 


TO   THE   REV.    MR.    NEWTON. 
AM  nrviTAnoN  nrro  tub  country. 

The  swallows  in  their  torpid  state 
Compose  their  useless  wiu^. 

And  bees  in  hives  as  idly  wait 
The  call  of  early  spring. 

The  keenest  frost  that  binds  the  stream. 
The  wildest  wind  that  blows. 

Are  neither  felt  nor  fear'd  by  them. 
Secure  of  their  repose : 

But  num,  all  feelmg  and  awake, 

The  gloomy  scene  surveys, 
With  present  ills  his  heart  must  ache. 

And  pant  for  brighter  days. 

Old  Winter  halting  o'er  the  mead. 

Bids  me  and  Mary  mourn  ; 
But  lovely  Spring  peeps  o'er  his  head. 

And  whispers  your  return. 

Then  April  with  her  sister  May 
Shall  chase  him  from  the  bowers, 

And  weave  fref(h  garlands  every  day. 
To  crown  the  smiling  hours. 

And  if  a  tear  that  speaks  regret 

Of  happier  times  appear, 
A  glimpse  of  joy  that  we  have  met 

Shall  shine,  and  dry  the  tear. 


PRANSLATION  OF  PRIOR'S  CHLOE 
AND  EUPHELIA. 

iCATORy  vigiles  oculos  ut  fallere  possit, 
omine  sub  ficto  trans  mare  mittit  opes  ; 
h  sonat  liquidumque  meis  Euphelia  chordis, 
)d  solam  exoptant  te,  mea  Tota,  Chliie. 

ipeenlnm  omabat  nitidos  Euphelia  crines, 
im  dixit  mea  hix,  heus,  cane,  sume  lyram. 
ique  lyram  jaxta  poeitam  cum  carmine  vidit, 
iftTa  qoidem  carmen  doldfloiiamque  lyram. 


Fila  lyrso  vocemquc  paro,  suspiria  surgunt, 
Et  miscent  numens  murmura  mcesta  meis, 

Dumque  tme  memoro  laudes,  Euphelia,  formse, 
Tota  anima  interca  pendet  ab  ore  Chloes. 

Subrubet  ilia  pudore,  et  contrahit  altera  frontem. 
Me  torquet  mea  mens  conscia,  psallo,  tremo  ; 

Atque  CupidineA  dixit  Dea  cincta  coronft, 
Heu  1  faQcndi  artem  quam  didicere  panim. 


BOADICEA. 

Air  ODB. 

When  the  British  warrior  queen. 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods. 

Sought  with  an  indignant  mien. 
Counsel  of  her  country's  gods, 

Sa^  beneath  a  spreading  oak 

Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief. 
Every  burning  word  he  spoke 

Full  of  rage  and  fiill  of  grief : 

"  Princess  !  if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 

'TIS  because  resentment  ties 
All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

**  Rome  shall  perish, — write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 

Perish  hopeless  and  abhorr'd. 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

«  Rome  for  empire  far  renown'd, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states, 

Soon  her  pride  shall  loss  the  grounds- 
Hark  I  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates. 

^  Other  Romans  shall  arise. 
Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name. 

Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  Win  the  prize. 
Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 

"  Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  land, 

Arm'd  with  thunder,  clad  with  wingp. 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

^  Regions  Caesar  never  knew. 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway. 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 

None  invincible  as  they." 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 

Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  lus  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She  with  all  a  monarch's  pride. 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow, 

Rush'd  to  battle,  fought  and  died. 
Dying,  hurl'd  them  at  the  foe. 

Rufiians,  pitiless  as  proud. 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestow'd, 

Soame  and  ruin  wait  for  you ! 
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HEROISM. 

There  was  a  time  when  iGtna's  silent  fire 
Slept  unperceived,  the  mountain  yet  entire, 
When  conscious  of  no  danger  from  below. 
She  tower'd  a  cloud -capt  pyramid  of  snow. 
No  thunders  shook  with  deep  intestine  sound 
The  blooming  groves  that  girdled  her  around  ; 
Her  uncvuous  olives  and  her  purple  vines, 
(Unfelt  the  fury  of  those  bursting  mines) 
The  peasant's  hopes,  and  not  in  vain,  assured, 
In  peace  upon  her  sloping  sides  matured. 
When  on  a  day,  like  that  of  the  last  doom, 
A  conflagration  labouring  in  her  womb, 
She  teem'd  and  heaved  with  an  infernal  birth. 
That  shook  the  circling  seas  and  solid  eaith. 
Dark  and  voluminous  the  vapours  rise, 
And  hang  their  horrors  in  the  neighbouring  skies. 
While  through  the  Stygian  veil  that  blots  the 

day, 
In  dazzling  streaks  the  vivid  lightnings  play. 
But  oh  !  what  muse,  and  hi  what  powers  of  song. 
Can  trace  the  torrent  as  it  bums  along  1 
Havoc  and  devastation  in  the  van. 
It  marches  o'er  the  prostrate  works  of  man. 
Vines,  olives,  herbage,  forests  disappear. 
And  all  the  charms  of  a  Sicilian  year. 

Revolving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass. 
See  it  an  uninform'd  and  idle  mass. 
Without  a  soil  to  invite  the  tiller's  care. 
Or  blade  tliat  might  redeem  it  from  despair. 
Yet  time  at  length  (what  will  not  time  achieve!) 
Clothes  it  with  earth,  and  bids  the  produce  live. 
Once  more  the  spiry  myrtle  crowns  the  glade, 
And  ruminating  flocks  enjoy  the  shade. 
O  bliss  precarious,  and  unsafe  retreats ! 
0  charming  paradise  of  short-lived  sweets  ! 
The  self-same  gale  that  wafts  the  fragrance  round 
Brings  to  the  distant  ear  a  sullen  sound, 
Again  the  mountain  feels  the  imprisoned  foe. 
Again  pours  ruin  on  the  vale  below, 
Ten  thousand  swains  the  wasted  scene  deplore. 
That  only  future  ages  can  restore. 

Ye  monarchs,  whom  the  lure  of  honour  draws. 
Who  write  in  blood  the  merits  of  your  cause. 
Who  strike  the  blow,  then  plead  your  own  defence. 
Glory  your  aim,  but  justice  your  pretence. 
Behold  in  ^Etna's  emblematic  fir^ 
The  mischiefs  your  ambitious  pride  inspires  ! 

Fast  by  the  stream  that  bounds  your  just  domain. 
And  tells  you  where  ye  have  a  right  to  reign, 
A  nation  dwells,  not  envious  of  your  throne, 
Studious  of  peace,  their  neighbours'  and  their  own. 
Ill-fated  race  !  liow  deeply  must  they  rue 
Their  only  crime,  vicinity  to  you  ! 
The  trumpet  sounds,  your  legions  swarm  abroad, 
Through  tlie  ripe  harvest  lies  their  destined  road. 
At  every  step  beneath  their  feet  they  ti*ead 
The  life  of  multitudes,  a  nation's  bread ; 
Earth  seems  a  garden  in  its  loveliest  dress 
Before  them,  and  behind  a  wilderness ; 
Famine,  and  Pestilence  her  flrst-born  son. 
Attend  to  finish  what  the  sword  begun. 
And  echoing  praises  such  as  fiends  might  earn. 
And  folly  pays,  resound  at  your  return. 
A  calm  succeeds ; — but  plenty  with  her  train 
Of  heartfelt  joys,  socceedB  not  soon  again. 


And  years  of  pining  indigence  must  show 
What  scourges  are  the  ^ds  that  rale  below. 

Yet  man,  laborious  man,  by  slow  degrees^ 
(Such  is  his  thirst  of  opulence  and  ease) 
Plies  all  the  sinews  of  industrious  toil. 
Gleans  up  the  refuse  of  the  general  spoil, 
Rebuilds  the  towers  that  smoked  upon  the  pUiiiy 
And  the  sun  gilds  the  shining  spires  again. 

Increasing  commerce  and  reviving  art 
Renew  the  quarrel  on  the  conquerors  part, 
And  the  sad  lesson  must  be  learn'd  once  more^ 
That  wealth  within  is  ruin  at  the  door. 

What  are  ye  monarchs,  laurel 'd  heroes,  saj. 
But  iEtnas  of  the  suffering  world  ye  sway  I 
Sweet  nature,  stripp'd  of  her  embroidered  robe. 
Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe. 
And  stands  a  witness  at  Truth's  a^'ful  bar, 
To  prove  you  there,  destroyers  as  ye  are. 

Oh  place  me  in  some  heaven-protected  isle. 
Where  peace  and  equity  and  freedom  smile. 
Where  no  volcano  pours  his  fiery  flood. 
No  crested  warrior  dips  his  plume  in  blood. 
Where  power  secures  what  mdustry  has  won. 
Where  to  succeed  is  not  to  be  undone, 
A  land  that  distant  tyrants  hate  in  vain. 
In  Britain's  isle,  beneath  a  Greorge's  reign. 


THE  POET,  THE  OYSTER,  AND 
SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

An  Oyster  cast  upon  the  shore 
Was  heard,  though  never  heard  before, 
Complaining  in  a  speech  well  worded. 
And  worthy  thus  to  be  recorded : 

<'  Ah  hapless  wretch  I  condemn'd  to  dwcU 
For  ever  m  my  native  shell, 
Ordain'd  to  move  when  others  please. 
Not  for  my  own  content  or  ease. 
But  toss'd  and  buffeted  about. 
Now  in  the  water,  and  now  out. 
'Twere  better  to  be  bom  a  stone 
Of  ruder  shape  and  feeling  none. 
Than  with  a  tenderness  hke  mine. 
And  sensibilities  so  fine ! 
I  envy  that  unfeeling  shrub. 
Fast-rooted  against  every  rub.*' — 
The  plant  he  meant  ^w  not  far  off", 
And  felt  the  sneer  with  scorn  enough. 
Was  hurt,  disgusted,  mortified. 
And  with  asperity  replied. 

When,  cry  the  botanists,  and  stare. 
Did  plants  calVd  Sensitive  grow  there! 
No  matter  when — a  poet's  muse  is 
To  make  them  grow  just  where  she  chooscB. 

<<  You  shapeless  nothing  in  a  dish ! 
You  that  are  but  almost  a  fish, 
I  scorn  your  coarse  insinuation, 
And  have  most  plentiful  occasion 
To  wish  myself  the  rock  I  view, 
Or  such  another  dolt  as  you. 
For  many  a  grave  and  learned  clerk. 
And  many  a  gay  unletter'd  spark. 
With  cunous  touch  examines  me. 
If  I  can  feel  as  well  as  he ; 
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And  when  I  bend,  retire,  and  shrink, 
Says,  well — 'da  more  than  one  would  think.- 
Thns  life  is  spent,  oh  fie  upon't ! 
In  being  touch'd,  and  crying.  Don't ! " 

A  poet  in  bis  evening  walk, 
CVerfaeurd  and  check'd  this  idle  talk  : — 
'^  And  your  fine  sense  (he  said)  and  yours, 
Whatever  evil  it  endures, 
Deserves  not,  if  so  soon  offended, 
Much  to  be  pitied  or  commended. 
Disputes  though  short,  are  far  too  long, 
Where  both  alike  are  in  the  wrong ; 
Your  feelings  in  their  full  amount, 
Are  all  upon  your  own  account. 

*  Yon  in  vonr  grotto-work  enclosed 
Complain  of  being  thus  exposed. 
Yet  nothing  feel  in  that  rough  coat. 
Save  when  the  knife  is  at  your  throat. 
Wherever  driven  by  wind  or  tide, 
Exempt  from  every  ill  beside. 

<*  And  as  for  you,  my  Lady  Squeamish, 
Who  reckon  evexy  touch  a  blemish, 
If  all  the  pUnts  that  can  be  found 
Embellishing  the  scene  around. 
Should  droop  and  wither  where  they  grow, 
Yon  would  not  feel  at  all,  not  you. 
The  noblest  minds  their  virtue  prove 
Bv  pity,  sympathy,  and  love ; 
Tnese,  these  are  feelings  truly  fine. 
And  prove  their  owner  half  divine.'* 

His  eensare  reach'd  them  as  he  dealt  it. 
And  each  by  shrinking  showed  he  felt  it. 


TO  THE 

REV.  WILLIAM  CAWTHORNE  UNWIN. 

Unwin,  I  should  but  ill  repay 

The  kindness  of  a  friend, 
Whose  worth  deserves  as  warm  a  lay 

As  ever  friendship  penn'd, 
Thy  name  omitted  in  a  page 
That  would  reclaim  a  vicious  age. 

A  union  form'd,  as  mine  with  thee. 

Not  rashly  or  in  sport, 
May  be  as  fervent  in  degree, 

And  faithful  in  its  sort. 
And  may  as  rich  in  comfort  prove, 
As  that  of  true  fraternal  love. 

The  bud  inserted  in  the  rind, 

The  bud  of  peach  or  rose. 
Adorns,  though  differing  in  its  kind. 

The  stock  whereon  it  grows 
With  flower  as  sweet  or  fruit  as  fair 
As  if  produced  by  nature  there. 

Not  rich,  I  render  what  I  may ; 

I  seize  thy  name  in  haste. 
And  place  it  in  this  first  assay. 

Lest  this  should  prove  the  last. 
'Tis  where  it  should  be,  in  a  plan 
That  holds  in  view  the  good  of 

The  poet's  lyre,  to  fix  his  fame, 

Should  be  the  poet's  heart ; 
Affection  lights  a  brighter  flame 

Than  ever  blazed  by  art 
No  muses  on  these  lines  attend, 
I  sink  the  poet  in  the  friend. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  history  of  the  following  production  is  briefly 
this.  A  lady,  fond  of  blank  verse,  demanded  a 
poem  of  that  kind  from  the  author,  and  f^ye  him 
the  Sofa  for  a  subject.  He  obeyed  ;  and  having 
much  leisure,  connected  another  subject  with  it ; 
and  pursuing  the  train  of  thought  to  which  his 
situation  and  turn  of  mind  led  him,  brought  forth 
at  length,  instead  of  the  trifle  which  he  at  first 
intended,  a  serious  affair, — a  Volume. 

In  the  poem  on  the  subject  of  Education  he 
would  be  very  sorry  to  stand  suspected  of  having 
aimed  his  censure  at  any  particular  school.  His 
objections  are  such  as  naturally  apply  themselves 
to  schools  in  generaL  If  there  weix?  nut,  as  for  the 
most  part  there  is,  wilful  neglect  in  those  who 
manage  them,  and  an  omission  even  of  such  disci- 
pline as  they  are  susceptible  of,  the  objects  arc  yet 
too  numerous  for  minute  attention ;  and  the  aching 
hearts  of  ten  thousand  parents,  mourning  under 
the  bitterest  of  all  disappomtments,  attest  the  truth 
of  the  allegation.  His  quarrel,  therefore,  is  with 
the  mischief  at  large,  and  not  with  any  particular 
instance  of  it 


BOOK  I. 


THE    SOFA. 

ARGUMENT. 
Historical  deduction  of  seats,  from  the  stool  to  the  Sofa. 
A  schoolboy's  ramble.  A  walk  in  the  country.  The  noene 
described.  Rural  sounds  as  well  as  sights  delightful. 
Another  walk.  Mistake  concerning  the  charms  of  soli- 
tude corrected.  Colonnades  commended.  Alcove,  and 
the  view  from  it.  The  Wilderness.  The  Grove.  The 
Thresher.  The  necessity  and  the  beneflts  of  exercise.  The 
works  of  nature  superior  to  and  in  some  instances  inimitable 
by  art.  The  wearisomeness  of  what  is  commonly  called  a 
life  of  pleasure.  Change  of  scene  sometimes  expedient. 
A  common  described,  and  the  character  of  craay  Kate 
Introduced.  Gipsies.  The  blessings  of  civilised  life. 
That  state  most  favourable  to  virtue.  The  South  Sea 
islanders  compassionated,  but  chiefly  Omai.  His  present 
state  of  mind  supposed.  Civilized  life  friendly  to  virtue, 
but  not  great  cities.  Great  cities,  and  London  in  particu- 
lar, allowed  their  due  praise,  but  censured.  F^U  cham- 
pitre.  The  book  concludes  with  a  reflection  on  the  fatal 
effects  of  dissipation  and  effeminacy  upon  our  public 


I  siifo  the  Sofa.    I  who  lately  sang 
Truth,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  touched  with  awe 
The  solemn  chords,  and  with  a  trembling  hand, 
Escaped  with  pain  from  that  adventurous  flight. 


Now  seek  repose  upon  an  humbler  theme ; 

The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 

The  occasion, — S>r  the  Fair  commands  the  song. 

Time  was  when  clothing,  sumptuous  or  for  use, 
Save  their  own  painted  skuis,  our  sires  had  none. 
As  yet  black  breeches  were  not,  satin  smooth. 
Or  velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile. 
The  hardy  chief  upon  the  rugged  rock 
Wash'd  by  the  sea,  or  on  the  gravelly  bank 
Thrown  up  by  wintry  torrents  roaring  loud, 
Fearless  of  wrong,  reposed  his  weary  strength. 
Those  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birthday  of  invention,  weak  at  first. 
Dull  in  design,  and  clumsy  to  perform. 
Joint-stools  were  then  created ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood, — three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat. 
And  sway*d  the  sceptre  of  his  infant  realms  ; 
And  such  in  ancient  halls  and  mansions  drear 
May  still  be  seen,  but  perforated  sore 
And  drilled  in  holes  the  solid  oak  is  found. 
By  worms  voracious  eating  through  and  through. 

At  length  a  generation  more  reined 
Improved  the  simple  plan,  made  three  legs  fow, 
Gave  them  a  twisted  form  vermicular, 
And  o*er  the  seat  with  plenteous  wadding  stufi"d 
Induced  a  splendid  cover  green  and  blue. 
Yellow  and  red,  of  tapestry  richly  wrought 
And  woven  close,  or  needle-work  sublime. 
There  might  ye  see  the  piony  spread  wide, 
The  full-blown  rose,  the  shepherd  and  his  lass. 
Lap-dog  and  lambkin  with  black  staring  eyes, 
And  parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  beak. 

Now  came  the  cane  from  India,  smooth  and 
bright 
With  nature's  varnish  ;  sever'd  into  stripes 
That  interlaced  each  other,  these  supplied 
Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work,  that  braced 
The  new  nuchine,  and  it  became  a  cliair. 
But  restless  was  the  chair  ;  the  back  erect 
Distress'd  the  weary  loins  that  felt  no  ease  ; 
The  slippery  seat  betray'd  the  sliding  part 
That  press'd  it,  and  the  feet  hung  dangling  down« 
Anxious  in  vain  to  find  the  distant  floor. 
These  for  the  rich :  the  rest,  whom  fate  had  placed 
In  modest  mediocrity,  content 
With  base  materials,  sat  on  well-tann'd  hides 
Obdurate  and  unyielding,  glassy  smooth. 
With  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yam. 
Or  scarlet  crewel  in  the  cushion  fixt : 
If  cushion  might  be  call'd,  wlmt  harder  seem*d 
Than  the  firm  oak  of  whidi  the  frame  was  formed. 
No  want  of  timber  then  was  felt  or  fear'd 
In  Albion's  happy  isle.    The  lumber  stood 
Ponderousy  and  fixt  by  its  own  massy  weight 
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Bat  elbows  still  were  wanting ;  these,  some  say, 
An  Alderman  of  Cripplegate  eontrived, 
And  some  ascribe  the  invention  to  a  priest 
Boriy  and  big  and  studious  of  his  ease. 
But  rude  at  first,  and  not  with  easy  slope 
Receding  wide,  they  press'd  against  the  ribs, 
And  bmised  the  side,  and  elevated  high 
Tanght  the  raised  shoulders  to  invade  the  ears. 
Long  time  elapsed  or  ere  our  rugged  sires 
Complain'd,  though  incommodiously  pent  in, 
And  ill  at  ease  behind.     The  kdies  first 
'Gan  murmur,  as  became  the  softer  sex : 
Ingenious  fancy,  never  better  pleased 
Than  when  employ'd  to  accommodate  the  fair. 
Heard  the  sweet  moan  with  pity,  and  devised 
The  soft  settee ;  one  elbow  at  each  end, 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow,  it  received 
United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once. 
So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne ; 
And  so  two  citizens  who  take  the  air 
Close  pack*d  and  smiling  in  a  chaise  and  one. 
But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame 
By  soft  recumbency  of  outstretched  limbs. 
Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days ; — so  slow 
rhe  growth  of  what  is  excellent,  so  hard 
To  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world. 
Thus  first  necessity  invented  stools. 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs, 
And  luxury  the  accomplished  Sofa  last. 

The  nurse  sleeps  sweetly,  hired  to  watch  the  sick 
Whom  snoring  she  disturbs.     As  sweetly  he 
Who  quits  the  coach-box  at  the  midnight  hour 
To  sleep  within  the  carriage  more  secure. 
His  legs  depending  at  the  open  door. 
Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  Curate  in  his  desk, 
The  tedious  Rector  drawling  o'er  his  head. 
And  sweet  the  Clerk  below :  hiit  neither  sleep 
Of  lazy  nurse^  who  snores  the  sick  man  dead. 
Nor  his  who  quits  the  box  at  midnight  hour 
To  slumber  in  the  carriage  more  secure, 
Nor  sleep  enjoy'd  by  Curate  in  his  desk. 
Nor  yet  the  dozings  of  the  Clerk  are  sweet. 
Compared  with  the  repose  the  Sofa  yields. 

Oh  may  I  live  exempted  (while  I  live 
Guiltless  of  pamper'd  appetite  obscene) 
From  pangs  arthritic  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  lib«rtine  excess.     The  Sofa  suits 
The  gouty  limb,  'tis  true ;  but  gouty  limb, 
Though  on  a  Sofa,  may  I  never  feel : 
For  1  have  loved  the  rural  walk  through  lanes 
Of  gn»y  swarth  close  crept  by  nibbling  sheep,     > 
And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm  ^" 

Of  thorny  boughs ;  have  loved  the  rural  walk 
O'er  hiU^  through  valleys,  and  by  river's  brink. 
E'er  since  a  truant  boy  I  pass'd  my  bounds 
To  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames. 
And  stiU  remember,  nor  without  regret 
Of  hours  that  sorrow  since  has  much  endear'd. 
How  oft,  my  slice  of  pocket  store  consumed. 
Still  hungering  penuyless  and  far  from  home, 
I  fed  on  scarlet  nips  and  stony  haws. 
Or  blushing  crabs,  or  berries  that  emboss 
The  bramble,  black  as  jet,  or  sloes  austere. 
Hard  fare !  but  such  as  boyish  appetite 
Disdains  not,  nor  the  pahtte,  undepraved 
By  culinary  arts,  unsavoury  deems. 
No  Sofa  then  awaited  my  return. 
Nor  Sofa  then  I  needed.    Youth  repairs 
His  wasted  spirits  quickly,  by  long  toil 
Incnrrinir  short  fatisne ;  and  though  our  years 


As  life  declines,  speed  i^pidly  away. 
And  not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes 
Some  youthful  grace  that  age  would  gladly  keep, 
A  tooth  or  auburn  lock,  and  by  degrees 
Their  length  and  colour  from  the  locks  they  spare ; 
The  elastic  spring  of  an  unwearied  foot 
That  mounts  the  stile  with  ease,  or  leaps  the  fence, 
That  play  of  lungs  inhaling  and  again 
Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air,  that  makes 
Swift  pace  or  steep  ascent  no  toil  to  me. 
Mine  have  not  pilferM  yet  ;  nor  yet  impaired 
My  relish  of  fair  prospect ;  scenes  that  soothed 
Or  cliarm'd  me  young,  no  longer  young,  I  find 
Still  soothing  and  of  power  to  charm  me  still. 
And  witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks. 
Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Fast  lock*d  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love 
ConfiiTiiM  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues  could  alone  inspire, — 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long. 
Thou  know'st  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere. 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  ])oetic  pomp, 
But  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  them  alL 
llow  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  bomo 
The  ruffling  wind  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew. 
While  admu^tion  feeding  at  the  eye, 
And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 
Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  discem'd 
The  distant  plough  slow-moving,  and  beside 
His  labouring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the 
The  sturdy  swain  diminislrd  to  a  boy  I         [track. 
Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain. 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o*er. 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted.     There,  fast  rooted  in  his  bank 
Stand,  never  overlook*d,  our  favourite  elms 
That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 
While  far  beyond  and  overthwart  the  stream. 
That  as  with  molten  glass  inlaw's  the  vale. 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds ; 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  hedge-row  beauties  immberless,  square  tower, 
Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 
Just  undulates  ui>on  the  listening  ear ; 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages  remote. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiful  wliieh  daily  vicw'd 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years  : 
Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 
~Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
^Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.     Mighty  winds 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 
And  lull  the  spint  while  they  fill  the  mind  ; 
Unnumber'd  branches  waving  in  the  blast. 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighbouring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds. 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
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Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  livelong  night :  nor  these  alone  whose  notes 

Nice-fin^r'd  art  must  era\ilate  in  vain, 

But  cawing  rooks,  and  kit^  that  swim  sublime 

In  still  repeated  oircles,  screaming  loud. 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  even  the  boding  owl 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh. 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  rei^pis. 

And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

Peace  to  the  artist,  whose  ingenious  thought 
Devised  the  weather-house,  that  useful  toy  f 
Fearless  of  humid  air  and  gathering  rainj! 
Forth  steps  the  man,  an  emblem  of  myself; 
More  delicate  his  timorous  mate  retires. 
When  winter  soaks  the  fieldH,  and  female  feet 
Too  weak  to  struggle  with  tenacious  clay, 
Or  ford  the  rivulets,  are  best  at  home. 
The  task,  of  new  discoveries  falls  on  me. 
At  such  a  season  and  with  such  a  charge 
Once  went  I  forth,  and  found,  till  then  unknown, 
A  cottage,  whither  oft  we  since  reimir : 
*Tis  perch*d  upon  the  green-hill  top,  but  close 
Envtron'd  with  a  ring  of  branching  elms 
That  overhang  the  thatch,  itself  unseen. 
Peeps  at  the  vale  below  ;  so  thick  beset 
With  foliage  of  such  dark  redundant  growth, 
I  called  the  low-roofd  lodge  the  pcasanCa  nest. 
And  hidden  as  it  is,  and  far  remote 
From  such  unpleasing  sounds  as  hauut  the  ear 
In  village  or  in  town,  the  bay  of  cui-s 
Incessant,  clinking  hammers,  grinding  wheels, 
And  infants  clamorous  whether  pleased  or  pain'd. 
Oft  have  I  wish'd  the  peaceful  covert  mine. 
Here,  I  have  said,  at  least  I  should  possess 
The  poet's  treasure,  silence,  and  indulge 
The  dreams  of  fancy,  tranquil  and  secure. 
Vain  thought  I  the  dweller  in  that  still  retreat 
Dearly  obtains  the  refuge  it  affords. 
Its  elevated  site  forbids  the  wretch 
To  drink  sweet  waters  of  the  crystal  well ; 
He  dips  his  bowl  into  tlie  weedy  ditch. 
And  heavy-laden  brings  his  beverage  home, 
Far-fetch*d  and  little  worth  ;  nor  seldom  waits, 
Dependent  on  the  baker's  punctual  call. 
To  hear  his  creaking  panniers  a,t  the  door. 
Angry  and  sad  and  his  last  crust  consumed. 
So  farewell  envy  of  the  peasant's  nest. 
If  solitude  make  scant  the  means  of  life. 
Society  for  me !  Thou  seeming  sweet, 
Be  still  a  pleasing  object  in  my  view, 
My  visit  still,  but  never  mine  abode. 

Not  distant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us :  monument  of  ancient  taste. 
Now  scom'd,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  suns,  and  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long-protracted  bowers,  enjoyed  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day. 
We  bear  our  shades  about  us ;  self-deprived 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread, 
And  range  an  Indian  waste  without  a  tree. 
Thanks  to  Benevolus^ ;  he  spares  me  yet 
These  chestnuts  ranged  in  corresponding  lines, 
And  though  himself  so  polish'd,  still  reprieves 
The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade. 

Descending  now  (but  cautious,  lest  too  fast) 
A  sudden  steep,  upon  a  rustic  bridge 
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We  pass  a  gulf  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 
Henco  ancle-deep  in  moss  and  flower}'  thyme 
We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  every  step 
Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  softy 
Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 
Disfigures  earth,  and  plotting  in  the  dark 
Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile. 
That  may  record  the  mischiefs  he  has  done. 

The  summit  gain'd,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crowns  it !  yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  firom  iniuries  impressed 
By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  panels,  leaving  an  obscure  rude  name 
In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss. 
So  strong  the  zeal  to  immortalize  himself 
Beats  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  even  a  few 
Few  transient  years  won  from  the  abyss  abhorr'd 
Of  blank  oblivion,  seem  a  glorious  prize, 
And  even  to  a  clown.    Now  roves  the  eye, 
And  posted  on  this  speculative  height 
Exults  in  its  command.    The  sheep-fold  here 
Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field  ;  but  scatter'd  by  degrees 
£lach  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 
There,  from  the  sim-bumt  hay-field  homeward 

creeps 
The  loaded  wain,  while  lighten'd  of  its  charge 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by. 
The  boorish  driver  leaning  o*er  his  team 
Vociferous,  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Nor  less  attractive  is  the  woodland  scene. 
Diversified  with  trees  of  every  growth 
Alike  yet  various.     Here  the  grey  smooth  trunks 
Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distinctly  shine. 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades ; 
There  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 
Seems  sunk,  and  shorten\l  to  its  topmost  boughs. 
No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms. 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar;  paler  some. 
And  of  a  wanmsh  grey ;  the  willow  such 
And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf. 
And  ash  far-stretching  his  umbrageous  arm ; 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm  ;  and  deeper  still. 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 
Some  glossy-leaved  and  shining  in  the  sun. 
The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oUy  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  odours :  nor  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  m  attire, 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright. 
O'er  these,  but  far  beyond,  (a  spacious  miqp 
Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between) 
The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well-water'd  land. 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires. 
As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short, 
And  such  the  re-ascent ;  between  them  weeps 
A  little  Naiad  her  impoverish'd  urn 
All  summer  long,  which  winter  fills  again. 
The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now. 
But  that  the  lord^  of  this  enclosed  demesne, 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns. 
Admits  me  to  a  share :  the  guiltless  eye 
Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  enjoys. 
Refreshing  change !  where  now  the  blazing  sun ! 

*  See  the  foregoing  note. 
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Bjr  short  transition  we  have  lost  his  glare, 
And  stepp'd  at  once  into  a  cooler  clime. 
Ye  fallen  avenues !  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  lamerited,  once  more  rejoice 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  your  race  survives. 
How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch. 
Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  ix>of 
Re-echoing  pious  anthems  I  while  heneath 
The  chequer'd  earth  seems  restless  as  a  flood 
Brush*d  by  the  wind.    So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance, 
Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick, 
And  darkening  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton,  everj-  moment,  every  spot.  [cheeiM 
And  now  with  nerves  new-braced  and  spints 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well-rollM  walks 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep,— 
Deception  innocent,— eive  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.     The  grove  receives  us  next; 
Between  the  upright  shafts  of  whose  tall  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task. 
Thump  after  thump,  resounds  the  constant  flail, 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertahi,  and  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear.     Wide  flics  the  chaff, 
The  rustling  straw  sends  up  a  frequent  mist 
Of  atoms  sparkling  in  the  noon-day  beam. 
Come  hither,  ye  that  press  your  beds  of  down 
And  sleep  not^ — see  him  sweating  o*er  his  bread 
I  Before  he  eats  it. — *Tis  the  primal  curse, 
But  aoften'd  into  meixry ;  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  da^-s,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

By  ceaseless  action,  all  that  is  subsists. 
Com^tant  rotation  of  the  unwearied  wheel 
That  nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health, 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.     She  dreads 
An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves. 
Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  world. 
Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air, 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use. 
Else  noxious  :  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams 
All  feel  the  refreshing  impulse,  and  are  cleansed 
By  restless  undulation.     Even  the  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm  ; 
He  seems  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
The  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdain. 
Frowning  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thmider.     But  the  monarch  owes 
llis  firm  stability  to  what  he  scorns. 
More  fixt  below,  the  more  disturb'd  above. 
The  law  by  which  all  creatures  else  arc  bound, 
Binds  man  the  lord  of  all.     Himself  derives 
No  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  cause. 
From  strenuous  toil  his  hours  of  sweetest  ease. 
The  sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
When  custom  bids,  but  no  refreshment  find. 
For  none  they  need  :  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk. 
And  wither'd  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul. 
Reproach  their  owner  with  that  love  of  rest 
To  which  he  forfeits  even  the  rest  he  loves. 
Not  such  the  alert  and  active.    Measure  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comforts  it  afibrds, 
And  theirs  alone  seems  worthy  of  the  name. 
Good  health,  and  its  associate  in  the  most. 
Good  temper ;  spirits  prompt  to  undertake, 
And  not  soon  spent,  though  in  an  arduous  task  ; 
The  powers  of  nncy  and  strong  thought  are  theirs; 
Even  aee  itself  seems  privileged  in  Uiem 
With  cwar  exemption  from  its  own  defects. 
A  i^arkling  eye  beneath  a  wrinkled  front 


The  veteran  shows,  and  gracing  a  grey  beard 
With  youthful  smiles,  descends  towards  the  grave 
Sprightly,  and  old  almost  without  decay. 

Like  a  coy  maiden,  ease,  when  courted  most. 
Farthest  retires, — an  idol,  at  whose  shrine 
Who  oftenest  sacrifice  are  favoured  least. 
THie  love  of  Nature,  and  the  scenes  she  draws, 
la  nature's  dictate.     Strange  !    there  should  be 

found 
Who  self-imprison'd  in  their  proud  saloons, 
Renounce  the  odours  of  the  open  field 
For  the  unscented  fictions  of  the  Unim  ; 
Who  satisfied  with  only  pencil'd  scenes, 
Prefer  to  the  performance  of  a  God, 
The  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand. 
Lovely  indeed  the  mimic  works  of  art, 
But  nature's  works  far  lovelier.     I  admire — 
None  more  admires — the  painter's  magic  skill. 
Who  shows  me  that  which  I  shall  nuvor  see. 
Conveys  a  distant  country  into  mine. 
And  throws  Italian  light  on  English  walls : 
But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more 
Than  please  the  eye,  sweet  nature  every  sense. 
The  air  salubrious  of  her  lofty  hills. 
The  cheering  fragrance  of  her  dewy  vales 
And  music  of  her  woods, — no  works  of  man 
May  rival  these  ;  these  all  bespeak  a  power 
Peculiar,  and  exclusively  her  own. 
Beneath  the  open  sky  she  spreads  the  feast ; 
'Tis  free  to  all, — 'tis  every  day  renew'd, 
Who  scorns  it,  starves  deservedly  at  home. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who  imprison'd  long 
In  some  unwholesome  dungeon,  and  a  prey 
To  sallow  sickness,  which  tlie  vapours  dank 
And  clammy  of  his  dark  abode  have  bred. 
Escapes  at  last  to  liberty  and  light. 
His  cheek  recovers  soon  its  healthful  hue. 
His  eye  relumines  its  extinguish'd  fires. 
He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs, — is  wing'd  with  joy. 
And  riots  in  the  sweets  of  every  breeze. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who  has  long  endured 
A  fever's  agonies,  and  fed  on  drugs. 
Nor  yet  the  mariner,  his  blood  inflamed 
With  acrid  salts  ;  his  very  heart  athirst 
To  gaze  at  nature  in  her  green  array. 
Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands,  possess'd 
With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire  ; 
Fair  fields  appear  below,  such  as  he  left 
Far  distant,  such  as  he  would  die  to  find, — 
He  seeks  them  headlong,  and  is  seen  no  more. 

The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns  : 
The  lowering  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown. 
And  sullen  sadness  that  o'ershade,  distort. 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  woe  appears. 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fair 
Sweet  smiles  and  bloom  less  transient  than  her 
It  is  the  constant  revolution  stale  [own. 

And  tasteless,  of  the  same  repeated  joj'S, 
That  palls  and  satiates,  and  makes  languid  life 
A  pedler's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 
Health  suffers,  and  the  spirits  ebb  ;  the  heart 
Recoils  from  its  own  choice, — at  the  full  feast 
Is  famish'd, — finds  no  music  in  the  song, 
No  snmrtness  in  the  jest,  and  wonders  why. 
Yet  thousands  still  desire  to  journey  on. 
Though  halt  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread. 
The  paralytic  who  can  hold  her  cards 
But  cannot  play  them,  borrows  a  friend's  hand 
To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
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Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences,  and  sits 
Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 
And  silent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  plays. 
Others  are  dragg'd  into  the  crowded  room 
Between  supporters  ;  and  once  seated,  sit 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise, 
Till  the  stout  bearers  lift  the  corpse  again. 
These  speak  a  loud  memento.     Yet  even  these 
Themselves  love  life,  and  cling  to  it,  as  he 
That  overhangs  a  torrent,  to  a  twig. 
They  love  it,  and  yet  loathe  it ;  fear  to  die, 
Yet  scorn  the  purposes  fbr  which  they  live. 
Then  wherefore   not  renounce  them !   No— the 
The  slavish  dread  of  solitude  that  breeds    [dread^ 
Reflection  and  remorse,  the  fear  of  shame, 
And  their  inveterate  habits,  all  forbid. 

Whom  call  we  gay !  That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay  ; — the  lark  is  gay 
That  dries  his  featliers  saturate  with  dew 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  nest. 
The  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song, 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those 
Whose  head-aches  nail  them  to  a  noonday  bed ; 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs  whose  haggard  eyes 
Flash  desperation,  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stripped  off  by  cruel  chance  ; 
From  gaiety  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain, 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with  woe. 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change. 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects  however  lovely  may  be  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade  ;  the  weary  sight. 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  inclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale. 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye. 
Delight  us,  happy  to  renounce  awhile, 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love, 
That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock  may  please, 
That  hides  the  sea-mew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man  :  his  hoary  head 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there. 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.     At  his  waist 
A  girdle  of  half-wither'd  shrubs  he  shows. 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gorse,  that  shapeless  and  deform 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble  :  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 

There  often  wanders  one,  whom  better  days 
Saw  better  clad,  in  cloak  of  satin  trimm*d 
With  lace,  and  hat  with  splendid  riband  bound. 
A  serving-maid  was  she,  and  fell  in  love 
With  one  who  left  her,  went  to  sea  and  died. 
Her  fancy  follow*d  him  tlirough  foaming  waves 
To  distant  bhores,  and  she  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  suffers  ;  fancy  too. 
Delusive  most  where  warmest  wishes  are. 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return, 
And  dream  of  transports  she  was  not  to  know. 


She  heard  the  dolefiil  tidings  of  his  death, 
And  never  smiled  again.     And  now  she  roams 
The  dreary  waste  ;  there  spends  the  livelong  day. 
And  there,  unless  when  charity  forbitjs. 
The  livelong  night.     A  tatter'd  apron  liides, 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides  a  gown 
More  tatter'd  still  ;  and  both  but  ill  conceal 
A  bosom  heaved  with  never-ceasing  sighs. 
She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets. 
And  hoards  them  in  her  sleeve  ;  but  needful  food. 
Though   press'd  with  hunger  oft,  or    comelier 

clothes. 
Though  pinch'd  with  cold,  asks  never.— Kate  is 

I  see  a  column  of  slow-rising  smoke      [crazed. 
0*ertop  the  lofty  wood  that  skirts  the  wild, 
A  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  thera  eat 
Their  miserable  meal.     A  kettle  slung 
Between  two  poles  upon  a  stick  transverse. 
Receives  the  morsel ;  flesh  obscene  of  dog. 
Or  vermin,  or  at  best,  of  cock  purloin'd 
From  his  accustom'd  perch.     Hard-faring  race  ! 
They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  hedge. 
Which  kindled  with  dry  leaves,  just  saves  un- 

quench'd 
The  spark  of  life.    The  sportive  wind  blows  wide 
Their  fluttering  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin. 
The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim.* 
Great  skill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 
To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch. 
Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  place. 
Loud  when  they  beg,  dumb  only  when  they  steal. 
Strange  !  that  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 
In  human  mould,  should  brutalize  by  choice 
His  nature,  and  though  capable  of  arts 
By  which  the  world  might  profit  and  himself, 
Self-banish*d  from  society,  prefer 
Such  squaHd  sloth  to  honourable  toil. 
Yet  even  these,  though  feigning  sickness  oft 
They  swathe  the  fordiead,  drag  the  limping  limb 
And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores. 
Can  change  their  whine  into  a  mirthful  note 
When  safe  occasion  offers,  and  with  dance 
And  music  of  the  bladder  and  the  bag 
Beguile  their  woes  and  make  the  woods  resound. 
Such  health  and  gaiety  of  heart  enjoy 
The  houseless  rovers  of  the  sylvan  world  ; 
And  breathing  wholesomeair,and  wandering  much. 
Need  other  physic  none  to  heal  the  effects 
Of  loathsome  diet,  penury  and  cold. 

Blest  he,  though  undistinguish'd  from  the  crowd. 
By  wealth  or  dignity,  who  dwells  secure 
Where  man,  by  nature  fierce,  has  laid  aside 
His  fierceness,  having  learnt,  though  slow  to  learn. 
The  manners  and  the  arts  of  civil  life. 
His  wants,  indeed,  are  many  ;  but  supply 
Is  obvious  ;  placed  within  the  easy  reach 
Of  temperate  wishes  and  industrious  handle. 
Here  virtue  thrives  as  in  her  proper  soil ; 
Not  rude  and  surly,  and  beset  witn  thorns. 
And  terrible  to  sight,  as  when  she  springs, 
(If  e*er  she  spring  spontaneous)  in  remote 
And  barbarous  climes,  where  violence  prevails, 
And  strength  is  lord  of  all ;  but  gentle,  kind. 
By  culture  tamed,  by  liberty  refreshed. 
And  all  her  fruits  by  radiant  truth  matured. 
War  and  the  chase  engross  the  savage  whole : 
War  follow*d  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
The  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  spot. 
The  chase  for  sustenance,  precarious  trust ! 
His  bard  condition  with  severe  constraint 
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Binds  all  his  fiaenltiesy  forbids  all  growth 

Of  wisdom,  proves  a  school  in  which  he  learns 

Sir  eircomTention,  unrelenting  hate, 

Mean  self-attachment,  and  scarce  aught  beside. 

Thus  lare  the  shivering  natives  of  the  north, 

And  thus  the  rangers  of  the  western  world 

Where  it  advances  far  into  the  deep, 

Towards  the  Antarctic.    Even  the  favoured  isles 

So  lately  found,  although  the  constant  sun 

Cheer  all  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smile. 

Can  boast  but  Uttle  virtue  ;  and  inert 

Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 

In  manners,  victuns  of  luxurious  ease. 

Tliese  therefore  I  can  pity,  placed  remote 

From  all  that  science  traces,  art  invents, 

f)T  inspiration  teaches  ;  and  enclosed 

In  boundless  oceans  never  to  be  pass'd 

By  navigators,  uninform*d  as  they. 

Or  pkmgh'd  perhaps  by  British  bark  again. 

But  fiur  beyond  the  rest,  and  with  most  cause, 

Thee,  gentle  savage  '  !  whom  no  k>ve  of  thee 

Or  thine,  but  curiosity  perhaps. 

Or  else  vain-glory,  prompted  us  to  draw 

Forth  from  thy  native  bowers,  to  show  thee  here 

With  what  superior  skill  we  can  abuse 

The  gifts  of  Providence,  and  squander  life. 

The  dream  is  past.    And  thou  hast  found  again 

Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  ytLms, 

And  bomestall  thatched  with  leaves.     But  hast 

thou  found 
Their  former  charms !  And  having  seen  our  state, 
Oar  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  pomp 
Of  eqiiipaee,  our  gardens,  and  our  sports, 
And  heard  our  music  ;  are  thy  simple  friends. 
Thy  simple  fare,  and  all  thy  plain  delights 
As  dear  to  thee  as  once  ?  And  have  thy  joys 
Lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  ours  ? 
Rude  as  thou  art  (for  we  rctum'd  thee  rude 
And  ^norant,  except  of  outward  show) 
I  cannot  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart 
And  spiritless,  as  never  to  regi-et 
Sweets  tasted  here,  and  left  as  soon  as  known. 
Methinks  I  see  theo  straying  on  the  beach, 
And  asking  of  the  surge  that  bathes  thy  foot 
If  over  it  has  wash*d  our  distant  shore. 
I  see  thee  weep,  and  thine  are  honest  tears, 
A  patriot's  for  his  country.    Thou  art  sad 
At  thouffht  of  her  forlorn  and  abject  state, 
From  which  no  power  of  thine  can  raise  her  up. 
Thus  fancy  paints  thee,  and  though  apt  to  err. 
Perhaps  errs  little,  when  she  paints  thee  thus. 
Sh«  tells  me  too,  that  duly  every  mom 
Thou  climb*st  the  mountain  top,  with  eager  eye 
Exploring  far  and  wide  the  watery  waste 
For  sight  of  ship  from  Enghind.     Every  speck 
Seen  in  the  dim  horizon,  turns  thee  palo 
With  conflict  of  contending  hopes  and  fears ; 
Bot  comes  at  hut  the  dull  and  dusky  eve. 
And  sends  thee  to  thy  cabin,  well-prepared 
To  dream  all  night  of  what  the  day  denied. 
Alas  I  expect  it  not.    We  found  no  bait 
To  tempt  us  in  thy  country.    Doing  good, 
Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade. 
We  travel  far  'tis  true,  but  not  for  nought ; 
And  most  be  bribed  to  compass  earth  again 
By  other  hopes  and  richer  fruits  than  yours. 

*  Bot  thoogn  true  worth  and  virtue,  in  the  mild 
And  genial  soil  of  cultivated  life 
Thrive  most,  and  may  perhaps  thrive  only  there, 
I  OmoL 


Yet  not  in  cities  oft, — in  proud  and  gay 

And  gain-devoted  cities  ;  thither  flow, 

As  to  a  common  and  most  noisome  sewer. 

The  dregs  and  fueculence  of  every  land. 

In  cities  foul  example  on  most  minds 

Begets  its  likeness.     Rank  abundance  breeds 

In  gross  and  pamper'd  cities  sloth  and  lust, 

And  wantonness  and  gluttonous  excess. 

In  cities,  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease. 

Or  seen  with  least  reproach  ;  and  virtue  taught 

By  frequent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  there 

Beyond  the  achievement  of  successful  flight. 

I  do  confess  them  nurseries  of  the  arts. 

In  which  they  flourish  most ;  where  in  the  beams 

Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 

Of  public  note  they  reach  their  perfect  size. 

Such  London  is,  by  taste  and  wealth  proclaim*d 

The  fairest  capital  of  all  the  world. 

By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst. 

There  touch 'd  by  Reynolds,  a  dull  blank  becomes 

A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  nature  sees 

All  her  reflected  features.     Bacon  there 

Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone. 

And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  Ups. 

Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 

The  powers  of  sculpture,  but  the  style  as  much  ; 

Each  province  of  her  art  her  equal  care. 

With  nice  incbdon  of  her  guided  steel 

She  plougliH  a  brazen  field,  and  clotlies  a  soil 

So  sterile  with  what  charms  soever  she  will. 

The  richest  scenery  and  the  loveliest  forms. 

Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye 

With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk 

Undazzled,  and  detects  and  counts  his  spots  t 

In  London.     Where  her  implements  exact 

With  which  she  calculates,  computes  and  scans 

All  distance,  motion,  magnitude,  and  now 

Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world  I 

In  London.     Where  has  commerce  such  a  nuu^ 

So  rich,  so  thron^^'d,  so  drain 'd,  and  so  supplied 

As  London,  opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 

Increasing  London  1  Babylon  of  old 

Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth,  than  she 

A  more  accompliiih'd  world's  chief  glory  now. 

She  has  her  praise.  Now  mark  a  spot  or  two 
That  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge  ; 
And  show  this  Queen  of  Cities,  that  so  fair 
May  yet  be  foul,  so  witty,  yet  not  wise. 
It  is  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report 
That  she  is  slack  in  di8cipline,~more  prompt 
To  avenge  than  to  prevent  the  breach  of  law. 
That  she  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  petty  robbers,  and  indulges  life 
And  liberty,  and  oft-times  honour  too 
To  peculators  of  the  public  gold. 
That  thieves  at  home  must  hang ;  but  he  that  puti 
Into  his  overgorged  and  bloated  purse 
The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces,  escapes. 
Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good. 
That  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 
Of  holy  writ,  she  has  presumed  to  annul 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  as  she  may. 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  God  ; 
Advancing  fashion  to  the  post  of  truth, 
And  centering  all  authority  in  modes 
And  customs  of  her  own,  till  sabbath  rites 
Have  dwindled  into  unrespected  forms. 
And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well-nigh  divorced. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 
What  wonder  then,  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
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That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves! 
Possess  ye  thei-efore,  ye  who  borne  about 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fatigue 
But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  X**  art  contrives, — possess  ye  still 
Your  element ;  there  only  ye  can  shine. 
There  only  minds  like  yours  can  do  no  harm. 
Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.     At  eve 
The  moon-beam  sliding  softly  *in  between  . 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  light  they  wish, 
Birds  warbling  all  the  music.     We  can  spare 
The  splendour  of  your  lamps,  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.     Your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes.     The  thrush  depai*t8 
Scared,  and  the  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth. 
It  plagues  your  country.     Folly  such  as  yours 
Graced  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan, 
Has  made,  which  enemies  could  ne*er  have  done, 
Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfast  but  for  you, 
A  mutilated  structure,  soon  to  fall. 
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THE  TIME-PIECE. 

ARGUMENT. 
Reflections  suggested  by  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
book.  Peace  among  the  nations  recommended  on  the 
ground  of  their  common  fellowship  in  sorrow.  Prodi- 
gies enumerated.  Sicilian  earthquakes.  Man  rendered 
obnoxious  to  these  calamities  by  sin.  God  the  agent  in 
them.  The  philosophy  that  stops  at  secondary  causes,  re- 
proved. Our  own  late  miscarriages  accounted  for.  Sati- 
rical notice  taken  of  our  tdps  to  Fontainbleau.  But  the 
pulpit,  not  satire,  the  proper  engine  of  reformation.  The 
Reverend  advertiser  of  engraved  sermons.  Pctit-maltre 
parson.  The  giK)d  preacher.  Picture  of  a  theatrical  cleri- 
cal coxcomb.  Story-tellers  and  Jesters  In  the  pulpit  re- 
proved. Apostrophe  to  popular  applause.  Retailers  of 
ancient  philosophy  expostulated  with.  Sum  of  the  whole 
matter.  Effects  of  sacerdotal  mismanagement  on  the  laity. 
Their  folly  and  extravagance.  The  mischiefs  of  profusion. 
Profusion  itself,  with  all  its  consequent  evils,  ascribed,  as 
to  its  principal  cause,  to  the  want  of  discipline  in  the 
Universities. 


Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade. 

Whore  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit. 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war 

Might  never  reach  me  more !     My  ear  is  pain*d. 

My  soul  i9  sick  with  every  day*s  report 

Of  wrong  and  outrage. with  which  earth  is  fUl'd. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man*s  obdurate  heart. 

It  does  not  feel  for  man.     The  natural  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  sever'd  as  the  flax 

That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 

He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 

Not  colour'd  like  his  own,  and  having  power 

To  inforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 

Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 

liands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 

Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interposed, 

ilake  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else 


Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 

And  worse  than  aJl,  and  most  to  be  deplored 

As  human  nature^s  broadest,  foulest  blot. 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 

With  stripes,  that  mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart 

Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

Then  what  is  man !  And  what  man  seeing  this, 

And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 

And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  I 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground. 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth  ' 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  eam'd. 

No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's  ! 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price,  j 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 

We  have  no  slaves  at  home. — Then  why  abroad ! 

And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 

That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free. 

They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  £&U. 

That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 

And  jealous  of  the  blessing.    Spread  it  then. 

And  let  it  circulate  through  evei^  vein 

Of  all  your  empire !  that  where  Britain's  power 

Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 

Sure  there  is  need  of  social  intercourse, 
Benevolence  and  peace  and  mutual  aid 
Between  the  nations,  in  a  world  that  seems 
To  toll  the  death-bell  of  its  own  decease, 
And  by  the  voice  of  all  its  elements 
To  preach  tho  general  doom.'     When  were  the 
Let  slip  with  such  a  warrant  to  destroy !     [winds 
When  did  the  waves  so  haughtily  o'erleap 
Their  ancient  barriers,  deluging  the  dry ! 
Fire  from  beneath,  and  meteors'  from  above 
Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplained. 
Have  kindled  beacons  in  the  skies ;  and  the  old 
And  crazy  earth  has  had  her  shaking  fits 
More  frequent,  and  foregone  her  usual  rest. 
Is  it  a  time  to  wrangle,  when  the  props 
And  pillars  of  our  planet  seem  to  fail. 
And  Nature'  with  a  dim  and  sickly  eye 
To  wait  the  close  of  all !    But  grant  her  «id 
More  distant,  and  that  prophecy  demands 
A  longer  respite,  unaccomplish'd  yet ; 
Still  they  are  frowning  signals,  and  bespeak 
Displeasure  in  his  breast  who  smites  the  earth 
Or  neals  it,  makes  it  languish  or  rejoice. 
And  'tis  but  seemly,  that  where  all  deserve 
And  stand  exposed  by  common  peccancy 
To  what  no  few  have  felt,  there  should  be  peace. 
And  brethren  in  calamity  should  love. 

Alas  for  Sicily !  rude  fragments  now 
Lie  scatter'd  where  the  shapely  column  stood. 
Her  palaces  are  dust.     In  all  her  streets 
The  voice  of  singing  and  the  sprightly  chord 
Are  silent.     Reveliy  and  dance  and  show 
Suffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause. 
While  God  performs  upon  the  trembling  stage 
Of  his  own  works,  his  dreadful  part  alone. 
How  does  the  earth  receive  him  1 — with  what  signs 
Of  gratulation  and  delight,  her  king ! 

*  Alluding  to  the  late  calamities  at  JamaioL 

•  August  18,  1783. 

>  Alluding  to  the  fog  that  covered  both  Europe  and  Aite 
during  the  whole  summer  of  178& 
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Pours  she  not  all  her  choicest  fruits  abroad^ 
Her  sweetest  flowers,  her  aromatic  gums, 
Disclosxng  paradise  where'er  he  treads! 
j  I  She  quakes  at  his  approach.     Her  hollow  womb 
; '  ConceiTing  thunders,  through  a  thousand  deeps 
I '  And  fiery  caverns  roars  beneath  his  foot 
I '  The  hills  move  lightly  and  the  mountains  smoke, 

For  He  has  touch'd  them.    From  the  extremest 
•    Of  elevation  down  into  the  abyss,  [point 

His  wrath  is  busy  and  his  frown  is  felt. 
The  rocks  fall  headlong  and  the  valleys  rise ; 
The  rivers  die  into  offensive  pools. 
And  charged  with  putrid  verdure,  breathe  a  gross 
And  mortal  nuisance  into  all  the  air. 
What  solid  was,  by  transformation  strange 
I  Grows  fluid ;  and  the  iixt  and  rooted  earth 
I  i   Tormented  into  billows  heaves  and  swells, 
!    Or  with  vertiginous  and  hideous  whii'l 
' '  Sucks  down  its  prey  insatiable.     Immense 
, :  The  tumult  and  the  overthrow,  the  pangs 
I  And  agonies  of  human  and  of  brute 
;  Multitudes,  fugitive  on  every  side, 
i  And  fugitive  in  vain.    The  sylvan  scene 
'  I  Migrates  uplifted,  and  with  all  its  soil 
I  i  Alighting  in  far  <£stant  fields,  finds  out 
i  I  A  new  possessor,  and  survives  the  change. 
>  I  Ocean  has  caught  the  frenzy,  and  upwrought 
j '  To  an  enormous  and  overbearing  height, 
I  Not  by  a  mighty  ^ind,  but  by  tliat  voice 
' '  Which  winds  and  waves  obey,  invades  the  shore 
'  Resistless.     Never  such  a  sudden  flood, 
I  Upridged  so  high,  and  sent  on  such  a  charge, 
I  Possessed  an  inland  scene.  Where  now  the  throng 
I  That  pres8*d  the  beach,  and  hasty  to  depart 
j  Look'd  to  the  sea  for  safety !    1  ney  arc  gone, 
I    Gone  with  the  refluent  wave  into  the  deep, 

A  prince  with  half  his  people.    Ancient  towers, 
!    And  roofs  embattled  high,  the  gloomy  scenes 
I    Where  beauty  oft  and  lettered  worth  consume 

Life  in  the  uuproductire  shades  of  death, 
;    Fall  prone :  the  pale  inhabitants  come  forth. 
And  happy  in  their  unforeseen  release 
From  all  the  rigoiurs  of  restraint,  enjoy 
The  terrors  of  Uie  day  that  sets  them  free. 
Who  then  that  has  thee,  would  not  hold  thee  fast, 
Freedom !  whom  they  that  lose  thee,  so  regret, 
That  even  a  judgment  making  way  for  thee. 
Seems,  in  their  eyes,  a  mercy  for  thy  sake. 

Such  evil  sin  hath  wrought ;  and  such  a  flame 
Kindled  in  heaven,  that  it  bums  down  to  earth, 
And  in  the  furious  inquest  that  it  makes 
On  God's  behalf,  lays  waste  his  fairest  works. 
The  very  elements,  though  each  be  meant 
The  mimster  of  man,  to  serve  his  wants, 
Conspire  against  him.    With  his  breath,  he  draws 
A  plague  into  his  blood,  and  cannot  use 
Life's  necessary  means,  but  he  must  die. 
Storms  rise  to  o'erwhelm  him :  or  if  stormy  winds 
Rise  not,  the  waters  of  the  deep  shall  rise. 
And  needing  none  issistanoe  of  the  storm. 
Shall  roll  themselves  ashore,  and  reach  him  there. 
The  earth  shall  shake  him  out  of  all  his  holds. 
Or  make  his  house  his  grave :  nor  so  content. 
Shall  coonterfeit  the  motions  of  the  flood. 
And  drown  him  in  her  dry  and  dusty  gulfs. 
What  tbe%— were  they  the  wicked  above  all. 
And  we  the  riffhteousy  whose  fast  anchor'd  isle 
Moved  not,  while  tfaeira  was  rock*d  like  a  light  skiff. 
The  sport  of  every  wave !    No :  none  are  clear. 
And  ncne  than  we  more  guilty.    But  where  all 


Stand  chargeable  with  guilt,  and  to  the  shafts 
Of  wrath  obnoxious,  God  may  choose  his  mark. 
May  punish,  if  he  please,  the  less,  to  warn 
The  more  malignant.     If  he  f pared  not  them. 
Tremble  and  be  amazed  at  tliuie  escape. 
Far  guiltier  England  ;  lest  he  spare  not  thee. 

Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employ'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  chequer  life ! 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns,  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  jmrticle  to  thwart  his  plan. 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 
Contingcnce  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 
This  truth,  philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks. 
And  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets 
Or  disregards,  or  more  presumptuous  still. 
Denies  the  power  tliat  wields  it.     God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men 
That  live  an  atheist  life  ;  involves  the  heaven 
In  tempests,  ({uits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury  ;  bids  a  plague 
Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin. 
And  putrify  the  breath  of  blooming  health. 
He  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivel'd  lips. 
And  taints  the  golden  ear.    He  springs  his  mincSy 
And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast. 
Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 
Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs 
And  principles ;  of  causes,  how  they  work 
By  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects ; 
Of  action  and  re-action.     He  has  found 
The  source  of  the  disease  that  nature  feels. 
And  l)i(b  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 
Thou  fool !  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 
Suspend  the  effect  or  heal  it  ?  Has  not  God 
Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the 
And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means      [world. 
To  drown  it  1  What  is  his  creation  less 
Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means 
Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  ? 
Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve,  ask  of  him 
Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught. 
And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  alL 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still. 
My  country !  and  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found. 
Shall  be  constrain'd  to  love  thee.     Though  thy 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year,  most  part,  deform'd  [clime 
With  dripping  i-ains,  or  wither'd  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  vet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 
To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task ; 
But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes  and  partake 
Thy  joj-s  and  sorrows  with  as  true  a  heart 
As  any  thunderer  there.     And  I  can  feel 
Thy  follies  too,  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonour  on  the  huid  I  love. 
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How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense, 

Should  England  prosper,  when   such  things,  as 

And  tender  as  a  girl,  ail  essenced  o'er       [smooth 

With  odours,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet. 

Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath. 

And  love  when  they  should  fight :  when  such  as 

Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark       [these 

Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause ! 

Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough 

In  every  clime,  and  travel  whore  we  might. 

That  we  were  born  her  children  ;  praise  enough 

To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 

That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tongue. 

And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 

Farewell  those  honours,  and  farewell  with  them 

The  hope  of  such  hereafter.     Tliey  have  fallen 

Each  in  his  field  of  glory :  one  in  arms. 

And  one  in  council.     Wolfe  upon  the  lap 

Of  smiling  victory  that  moment  won. 

And  Chatham,  heart-sick  of  his  country's  shame. 

They  made  us  many  soldiers.     Chatliam  still 

Consulting  England's  happiness  at  home. 

Secured  it  by  an  unforgiving  frown 

If  any  wrong'd  her.     Wolfe,  where'er  he  fought, 

Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act. 

That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force. 

And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved. 

Those  suns  are  set.     Oh  rise  some  other  such ! 

Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 

Of  old  achievements  and  despair  of  new. 

Now  hoist  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamers  float 
Upon  the  wanton  breezes.    Strew  the  deck 
With  lavender,  and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets, 
That  no  rude  savour  maritime  invade 
The  nose  of  nice  nobility.    Breathe  soft 
Ye  clarionets,  and  softer  still  ye  flutes. 
That  winds  and  waters  lull'd  by  magic  sounds 
May  bear  us  smoothly  to  the  Gallic  shore. 
True,  we  have  lost  an  empire, — let  it  pass. 
True,  we  may  thank  the  perfidy  of  France 
That  pick'd  the  jewel  out  of  England's  crown 
With  all  the  cunning  of  an  envious  shrew. 
And  let  that  pass, — 'twas  but  a  trick  of  state. 
A  brave  man  knows  no  malice,  but  at  once 
Forgets  in  peace  the  injuries  of  war, 
And  gives  his  direst  foe  a  friend's  embrace. 
And  sliamed  as  we  have  been,  to  the  very  beard 
Braved  and  defied,  and  in  our  own  sea  proved 
Too  weak  for  those  decisive  blows,  that  once 
Insured  us  mastery  there,  we  yet  retain 
Some  small  pre-eminence ;  we  justly  boast 
At  least  superior  jockeyship,  and  claim 
The  honours  of  the  tui^  as  all  our  own. 
Go  then,  well  worthy  of  the  praise  ye  seek. 
And  show  the  shame  you  might  conceal  at  home, 
In  foreign  eyes ! — be  grooms,  and  win  the  plate. 
Where  once  your  nobler  fathers  won  a  crown ! — 
*Tis  generous  to  communicate  your  skill 
To  those  that  need  it.     Folly  is  soon  leam'd ; 
And  under  such  preceptors  who  can  fail! 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 
Which  onl^  poets  know.  •  The  shifts  and  tums^ 
The  expedients  and  inventions  multiform 
To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  of  terms 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difiicult  to  win, — 
To  arrest  the  fleeting  images  that  fill 
The  mirror  of  the  mind,  and  hold  them  fast. 
And  force  them  sit,  till  he  has  pencil'd  off 
A  faithful  likeness  of  the  forma  he  views ; 
Then  to  dispose  liis  copies  with  such  art 


That  each  may  fmd  its  most  propitious  light, 

And  shine  by  situation,  hardlv  less 

Than  by  the  labour  and  the  sldll  it  cost. 

Are  occupations  of  the  poet's  mind 

So  pleasing,  and  that  steal  away  the  thought 

With  such  address,  from  themes  of  sad  import, 

That  lost  in  his  own  musings,  happy  man  I 

He  feels  the  anxieties  of  life,  denied 

Their  wonted  entertainment,  all  retire. 

Such  joys  has  he  that  sings.     But  ah  I  not  such, 

Or  seldQm  such,  the  hearers  of  his  song. 

Fastidious,  or  else  listless,  or  perhaps 

Aware  of  nothing  arduous  in  the  task 

They  never  undertook,  they  little  note 

His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  haply  find 

There  least  amusement  where  he  found  the  most. 

But  is  amusement  all !  studious  of  song. 

And  yet  ambitious  not  to  sing  in  vain, 

I  would  not  trifle  merely,  though  the  world 

Be  loudest  in  their  praise  who  do  no  more. 

Yet  what  can  satire,  whether  grave  or  gay ! 

It  may  correct  a  foible,  may  chastise 

The  freaks  of  fashion,  regulate  the  dress. 

Retrench  a  sword-blade,  or  displace  a  patch ; 

But  where  are  its  sublimer  trophies  found ! 

What  vice  has  it  subdued !  whose  heart  redaim'd 

By  rigour,  or  whom  laugh'd  into  reform ! 

Alas !  Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed : 

Laugh'd  at,  he  laughs  again ;  and  stricken  hard^ 

Turns  to  the  stroke  his  adamantine  scales, 

That  fear  no  discipline  of  human  liands. 

The  pulpit  therefore,  (and  I  name  it,  fiU'd 
With  solemn  awe,  that  bids  me  well  beware 
With  what  intent  I  touch  that  holy  thmg ;) 
The  pulpit,  (when  the  satirist  has  at  last. 
Strutting  and  vapouring  in  an  empty  school. 
Spent  aU  his  force,  and  made  no  proselyte ;) 
I  say  the  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate  peculiar  powers) 
Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard,     [stand. 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause. 
There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth  !  there  stands 
Tho  legate  of  the  skies !  his  theme  divine. 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him,  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders,  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace. 
He  stabhshes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak. 
Reclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart. 
And  arm'd  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper  ;  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains  by  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war, 
The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect 
Are  all  such  teachers!  would  to  heaven  all  were ! 
But  hark, — ^the  Doctor's  voice ! — fast  wedged  be- 
tween 
Two  empirics  he  stands,  and  with  swoln  cheeks 
Inspires  the  news,  his  trumpet.     Keener  fiur 
Than  all  invective  is  hb  bold  harangue, 
While  through  that  public  organ  of  repott 
He  hails  the  clergy ;  and  defying  shame. 
Announces  to  the  world  his  own  and  theirs. 
He  teaches  those  to  read,  whom  schools  dismias'd. 
And  colleges,  untaught ;  sells  accent,  tone. 
And  emphasis  in  score,  and  gives  to  prayer 
The  adagio  and  andante  it  demands. 
He  grinds  divinity  of  other  days 
Down  into  modem  use ;  transforms  old  print 
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To  zigzag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 
1 1  Of  galleiy  critics  by  a  thousand  arts. — 
Are  there  who  purchase  of  the  Doctor's  ware ! 
Oh  name  it  not  in  Gath ! — it  cannot  be, 
That  grave  and  learned  Clerks  should  need  such 
He  doubtless  is  in  sport,  and  does  but  droll,   [aid. 
Assuming  thus  a  rank  unknown  before, 
Grand  caterer  and  dry  nurse  of  the  church. 

I  venerate  the  man,  whose  heart  is  warm, 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whofte 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof  [life 

That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect. 
Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  themselves. 
Bat  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vain, 
In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 
Extreme,  at  once  rapacious  and  profuse, 
Frequent  in  park,  with  lady  at  his  side. 
Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes. 
But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books. 
Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card ; 
Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a  round 
Of  ladyships,  a  stranger  to  the  poor ; 
Ambitious  of  preferment  for  its  gold. 
And  well  prepared  by  ignorance  and  sloth. 
By  infidelity  and  love  o*  tW  world. 
To  make  God's  work  a  sinecure  ;  a  slave 
To  his  own  pleasui'es  and  his  patron's  pride  ; — 
From  such  apostles,  0  ye  mitred  heads. 
Preserve  the  church  !  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn. 

Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.     I  would  trace 
His  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere ; 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt ;  in  language  plain. 
And  plain  in  manner  ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste. 
And  natural  in  gesture  ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too  ;  affectionate  in  look. 
And  teuder  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture ! — Is  it  like  1 — Like  whom ! 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip. 
And  then  skip  down  again ;  pronounce  a  text, 
Cry,  hem  I  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote. 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
A.nd  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene. 

In  man  or  woman,  but  far  most  in  man. 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers 
And  serves  the  aJtar,  in  my  soul  I  loath 
All  affectation.    'Tis  my  perfect  scorn ; 
Object  of  my  implacable  disgust 
What ! — will  a  man  play  tricks,  will  he  indulge 
A  silly  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form 
And  just  proportion,  fashionable  mien 
And  pret^  face,  in  presence  of  his  Grod! 
Or  will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes. 
As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  hand. 
And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  eyes 
When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life ! 
He  mocks  his  Maker,  prostitutes  and  shames 
His  noble  office,  and  instead  of  truth 
Displaying  his  own  beauty,  starves  his  flock. 
Therefore  avaunt !  all  attitude  and  staro 
And  start  theatric,  practised  at  the  glass. 
I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him 
Who  handles  things  divine :  and  all  beside. 


Though   Icam'd  with  labour,  and  though  much 

admired 
By  curious  eyes  and  judgments  ill-inform*d. 
To  me  is  odious  as  the  nasal  twang 
Heard  at  conventicle^,  where  worthy  men 
Misled  by  custom,  strain  celestial  themes 
Through  the  prest  nostril,  spectacle-bestrid. 
Some,  decent  in  demeanour  while  they  preach. 
That  task  perform'd,  relapse  into  themselves. 
And  having  spoken  wisely,  at  the  close 
Grow  wanton,  and  give  proof  to  every  eye. 
Whoe'er  was  edified,  themselves  were  not. 
Forth  comes  the  pocket  mirror.     First  we  stroke 
An  eyebrow ;  next,  compose  a  straggling  lock ; 
Then  with  an  air,  most  gracefully  perform'd. 
Fall  back  into  our  seat ;  extend  an  arm 
And  lay  it  at  its  ease  with  gentle  care. 
With  handkerchief  in  hand,  depending  low. 
The  better  hand  more  busy,  gives  the  nose 
Its  bergamot,  or  aids  the  indebted  eye 
With  opera-glass  to  watch  the  moving  scene. 
And  recognise  the  slow-retiring  fair. 
Now  this  is  fulsome,  and  offends  me  more 
Than  in  a  churchman  slovenly  neglect 
And  rustic  coarseness  would.     A  heavenly  mind 
May  be  indifferent  to  her  house  of  clay. 
And  slight  the  hovel,  as  beneath  her  care ; 
But  how  a  body  so  fantastic,  trim. 
And  quaint  in  its  deportment  and  attire. 
Can  lodge  a  heavenly  mind, — demands  a  doubt. 

He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man. 
As  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.     *Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation ;  and  to  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales. 
When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart. 
So  did  not  Paul.     Direct  me  to  a  quip 
Or  merry  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote. 
And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  a  text. 
Your  only  one,  till  sides  and  benches  fail. 
No :  he  was  serious  in  a  serious  cause. 
And  understood  too  well  the  weighty  terms 
That  he  had  ta'en  in  charge.     He  would  not  stoop 
To  conquer  those  by  jocular  exploits. 
Whom  truth  and  soberness  ossail'd  in  vain. 

Oh,  popular  applause  !  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  ? 
The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  need 
Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales ; 
But  swell'd  into  a  gust, — who  then,  alas ! 
With  all  his  canvass  set,  and  inexpert 
And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  power! 
Praise  from  the  rivel'd  lips  of  toothless,  bald 
Decrepitude  ;  and  in  the  looks  of  lean 
And  craving  poverty ;  and  in  the  bow 
Respectful  of  the  smutch 'd  artificer 
Is  oft  too  welcome,  and  may  much  disturb 
The  bias  of  the  purpose.     How  much  more 
Pour'd  forth  by  beauty  splendid  and  polite. 
In  language  soft  as  adoration  breathes  ! 
Ah  spare  your  idol !  think  him  human  still : 
Charms  he  may  have,  but  he  has  frailties  too ; 
Dote  not  too  much,  nor  spoil  what  ye  admire. 

All  truth  is  from  the  sempiternal  source 
Of  light  divine.     But  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome 

>  In  the  first  edition. 

At  connenlicU  hoard,  where  worthy  men. 
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Drew  from  the  stream  below.     More  favour'd  we 

Drink,  when  we  chune  it,  at  the  fountain  head. 

To  them  it  flowM  much  miugled  and  dehled 

With  hurtful  error,  prejudice  and  dreams 

Illusive  of  philosophy  so  call'd. 

But  falsely.     Sages  after  sages  strove 

In  vain,  to  filter  off  a  cryst^  draught 

Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanced 

The  thirst  than  slaked  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 

Intoxication  and  delirium  wild. 

In  vain  they  push*d  enquiry  to  the  birth 

And  spring-time  of  the  world,  asked,  whence  is 

man! 
Why  form*d  at  all!  And  wherefore  as  he  is! 
Where  must  he  find  his  Maker  ?  With  what  rites 
Adore  him!  Will  He  hear,  accept,.and  bless! 
Or  does  He  sit  regardless  of  his  works ! 
Has  man  within  him  an  immortal  seed ! 
Or  does  the  tomb  take  all !  If  he  survive 
His  ashes,  where!  and  in  what  weal  or  woe! 
Knots  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 
A  Deity  could  solve.     Their  answers  vague 
And  all  at  random,  fabulous  and  dark, 
Left  them  as  dark  themselves.    Their  rules  of  life 
Defective  and  unsanctioned,  proved  too  weak 
To  bind  the  roving  appetite,  and  lead 
Blind  nature  to  a  God  not  yet  reveal'd. 
'Tis  Revelation  satisfies  all  doubts, 
Explains  all  mysteries  except  her  own, 
And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life 
That  fools  discover  it,  and  stray  no  more. 
Now  tell  me,  dignified  and  sapient  sir, 
My  man  of  morals,  nurtured  in  the  shades 
Of  Academus,  is  this  false  or  true ! 
Is  Christ  the  abler  teacher,  or  the  schools! 
If  Christ,  then  why  resort  at  every  turn 
To  Athens  or  to  Rome  for  wisdom  short 
Of  man's  occasions,  when  in  Him  reside 
Grace,  knowledge,  comfort,  an  unfathom*d  store  ! 
How  oft  when  Paul  has  served  us  with  a  text, 
Has  Epictetus,  Plato,  Tully  preach*d ! 
Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  sit  content 
And  humble  learners  of  a  Saviour's  worth. 
Preach  it  who  might.     Such  was  their  love  of 

truth. 
Their  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  their  candour  too. 
And  thus  it  is.     The  pastor,  either  vain 
By  nature,  or  by  flattery  made  so,  taught 
To  gaze  at  his  own  splendour,  and  to  exalt 
Absurdly,  not  his  office,  but  himself ; 
Or  unenlighten'd,  and  too  proud  to  learn. 
Or  vicious,  and  not  therefore  apt  to  teach. 
Perverting  often  by  the  stress  of  lewd 
And  loose  example,  whom  he  should  instruct, 
Exposes  and  holds  up  to  broad  disgrace 
The  noblest  function,  and  discredits  much 
The  brightest  truths  that  man  has  ever  seen. 
For  ghostly  counsel,  if  it  either  fall 
Below  the  exigence,  or  be  not  back'd 
With  show  of  love,  at  least  with  hopeful  proof 
Of  some  sincerity  on  the  giver's  part ; 
Or  be  dishonour  d  in  the  exterior  form 
And  mode  of*  its  conveyance,  by  such  tricks 
As  move  derision,  or  by  foppish  airs 
And  histrionic  mummery,  that  let  down 
The  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  stage, 
Drops  from  the  lips  a  disrepmied  thing. 
The  weak  perhaps  are  moved,  but  are  not  taught, 
While  prejudice  in  men  of  stronger  minds 
Takes  deeper  root,  confirmed  by  what  they  see. 


A  relaxation  of  religion's  hold 

Upon  the  roving  and  untutor'd  heart 

Soon  follows,  and  the  curb  of  conscience  sm4>t, 

The  laity  run  wild- — But  do  they  now ! 

Note  their  extravagance,  and  be  convinced. 

As  nations  ignorant  of  God,  contrive 
A  wooden  one,  so  we,  no  longer  taught 
By  monitors  that  mother  church  supplies, 
Now  make  our  own.     Posterity  will  ask 
(If  e'er  posterity  see  verse  of  mine) 
Some  fifty  or  a  hundred  lustrums  hence, 
What  was  a  monitor  in  George's  days ! 
My  very  gentle  reader,  yet  unborn. 
Of  whom  I  needs  must  augur  better  things. 
Since  Heaven  would  sure  grow  weary  of  a  world 
Productive  only  of  a  race  like  us, 
A  monitor  is  wood.     Plank  shaven  thin. 
We  wear  it  at  our  backs.    There  closely  braced 
And  neatly  fitted,  it  compresses  hard 
The  prominent  and  most  unsightly  bones. 
And  binds  the  shoulders  flat.     We  prove  its  use 
Sovereign  and  most  effectual  to  secure 
A  form  not  now  gymnastic  as  of  yore. 
From  rickets  and  distortion,  else  our  lot. 
But  thus  admonish'd  we  can  walk  erect. 
One  proof  at  least  of  manhood ;  while  the  friend 
Sticks  close,  a  Mentor  worthy  of  his  charge. 
Our  habits  costlier  than  Lucullus  wore, 
And  by  caprice  as  multiplied  as  his. 
Just  please  us  while  the  fashion  is  at  fall, 
But  change  with  every  moon.     The  sycophant 
That  waits  to  dress  us,  arbitrates  their  date. 
Surveys  his  fair  reversion  with  keen  eye ; 
Finds  one  ill  made,  another  obsolete. 
This  fits  not  nicely,  that  is  ill  conceived. 
And  making  prize  of  all  that  he  condemns. 
With  our  expenditure  defrays  his  own. 
Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life. 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavour.     We  have  run 
Through  every  change  that  fancy  at  the  loom 
Exhausted,  has  had  genius  to  supply. 
And  studious  of  mutation  still,  discard 
A  real  elegance  a  little  used 
For  monstrous  novelty  and  strange  disguise. 
We  sacrifice  to  dress,  till  household  joys 
And  comforts  cease.     Dress  drains  our  cellar  dry, 
And  keeps  our  larder  lean  ;  puts  out  our  fires,     . 
And  introduces  hunger,  frost,  and  woe, 
Where  peace  and  hospitality  might  reign. 
What  man  that  lives  and  that  knows  how  to  live^ 
Would  fail  to  exhibit  at  the  public  shows 
A  form  as  splendid  as  the  proudest  there. 
Though  appetite  raise  outcries  at  the  cost ! 
A  man  of  the  town  dines  late,  but  soon  Plough 
With  reasonable  forecast  and  dispatch. 
To  insure  a  side-box  station  at  half  price. 
You  think  perhaps,  so  delicate  his  dress, 
His  daily  fare  as  delicate.     Alas ! 
He  picks  clean  teeth,  and  busy  as  he  seems 
With  an  old  tavern  quill,  is  hungry  yet. 
The  rout  is  folly's  circle  which  she  draws 
With  magic  wand.     So  potent  is  the  spell. 
That  none  decoy'd  into  that  fatal  ring, 
Unless  by  heaven's  peculiar  gi'ace,  escape. 
There  we  grow  early  grey,  but  never  wise ; 
There  form  connexions,  and  acquire  no  friend  ; 
Solicit  pleasure  hopeless  of  success ; 
Waste  youth  in  occupations  only  fit 
For  second  childhood,  and  devote  old  age 
To  sports  which  only  childhood  could  excuae. 
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There  they  are  happiest  who  dissemble  boat 
Their  weariness ;  and  they  the  moBt  polite 
Who  squander  time  and  treasure  witn  a  smile, 
Thoach  at  their  own  destruction.    She  that  asks 
Her  dear  five  hundred  friends,  contemns  them  all, 
And  hates  their  coming.   They,  what  can  they  less  I 
Make  just  reprisals,  and  with  cringe,  and  shrug 
And  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her. 
All  catch  the  frenzy,  downward  from  her  Grace, 
Whose  flambeaux  flash  against  the  morning  skies 
And  gild  our  chamber  ccUings  as  they  pass, 
To  her  who,  frugal  only  that  her  thrift 
Blay  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  aflbrd. 
Is  hackney*d  home  unlackey'd, — who  in  haste 
Alighting,  turns  the  key  in  her  own  door. 
And  at  the  watchman's  lantern  borrowing  light. 
Finds  a  cold  bed  her  only  comfort  left. 
Wives  beggar  husbands,  husbands  starve   their 
On  Fortune's  velvet  altar  offering  up  [wives, 

Tlieir  last  poor  pittance ; — Fortune  most  severe 
Of  goddesses  yet  known,  and  costlier  far 
Than  all  that  held  their  routs  in  heathen  heaven. — 
So  fare  we  in  this  prison-house  the  world : 
And  'tis  a  fearful  spectacle  to  see 
So  many  maniacs  dancing  in  their  chains. 
They  gaze  upon  the  links  that  hold  them  fast 
With  eyes  of  anguish,  execrate  their  lot, 
Then  shake  them  in  despair,  and  dance  again. 

Now  basket  up  the  family  of  plagues 
That  waste  our  vitals.     Peculation,  nale 
Of  honour,  perjury,  corruption,  frauds 
By  forgery,  by  subterfuge  of  biw, 
By  tricks  and  lies  as  numenius  and  as  keen 
As  the  necessities  their  authors  fuel ;    . 
Then  cast  them  closely  bundled,  every  brat 
At  the  right  door.     Profusion  is  its  sire. 
Profusion  unrestrained,  with  all  that's  base 
In  character  has  litter'd  all  the  land. 
And  bred  within  the  menioiy  of  no  few, 
A  priesthood  such  as  Baal's  was  of  old, 
A  people  such  as  never  was  till  now. 
It  is  a  hungry  vice : — it  eats  up  all 
That  gives  society  its  beauty,  strength, 
Convenience,  and  security,  and  use; 
Slakes  men  mere  vermin,  worthy  to  be  trapp'd 
And  gibbeted  as  fast  as  catchpole  claws 
Can  seize  the  slipper)'  prey :  unties  the  knot 
Of  union,  and  converts  the  sacred  band 
That  holds  mankind  together,  to  a  scourge. 
Profusion,  deluging  a  state  with  lusts 
Of  grossest  nature  and  of  woi*se  effects. 
Prepares  it  for  its  ruin ;  hardens,  blinds, 
And  warps  the  consciences  of  public  men 
Till  they  can  Uugh  at  virtue,  mock  the  fools 
That  trust  them,  and  in  the  end  disclose  a  face 
That  would  have  shock'd  credulity  herself 
Unmask'd,  vouchsafing  this  their  sole  excuse. 
Since  all  alike  are  seUuh — why  not  theyl 
This  does  Profusion,  and  the  accursed  cause 
<}f  such  deep  miscliief,  has  itself  a  cause. 

In  colleges  and  halls,  in  ancient  days, 
When  learning,  virtue,  piety  and  truth 
Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  care. 
There  dwelt  a  sage  call'd  Discipline.     His  head 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silver'd  o'er, 
Bespoke  him  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth, 
But  strong  for  service  still,  and  unimpair'd. 
His  eye  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 
PlayM  on  his  lips,  and  in  his  speech  was  heard 
Pat<>rua]  sweetness,  dignity,  and  love. 


The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 

Was  to  encourage  goodness.     He  would  stroke 

The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth 

That  blu^sh'd  at   its  own  praise,  and  press  the 

youth 
Close  to  his  side  that  pleased  him.    Learning  grew 
Beneath  his  care,  a  thriving  vigorous  plant ; 
The  mind  was  well  infoi-ni'd,  the  passions  held 
Subordinate,  and  diligence  was  choice. 
If  e'er  it  chanced,  as  sometimes  chance  it  must, 
That  one  among  so  many  overleap'd 
Tlie  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  eye 
Gi*ew  stem,  and  darted  a  severe  rebuke ; 
His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe 
As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 
Lost  favour  back  iigain,  and  closed  tlie  breach. 
But  Discipline,  a  faithful  servant  long, 
Declined  at  length  into  the  vale  of  years ; 
A  palsy  struck  his  arm,  his  sparkling  eye 
Was  quench 'd  in  rheums  of  age,  his  voice  unstrung 
Grew  tremulous,  and  moved  derision  more 
Than  reverence,  in  perverse  rebellious  youth. 
So  colleges  and  halls  neglected  much 
Their  good  old  friend,  and  Discipline  at  length 
O'erlook'd  and  unemploy'd,  fell  sick  and  died. 
Then  study  languish'il,  emulation  slept. 
And  virtue  fled.     The  schools  became  a  scene 
Of  Bolemn  farce,  where  ignorance  in  stilts. 
His  cap  well  hned  witli  logic  not  his  own. 
With  parrot  tongue  perfomi'd  the  scliolai*'s  ])ai*t, 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 
Then  compromise  had  place,  and  scrutiny 
Became  stone-blind,  })rec«f(lencc  went  in  truck. 
And  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so. 
A  dissolution  of  all  bonds  ensued. 
The  curbs  invented  for  the  muleish  mouth 
Of  headstrong  youth  were  broken ;  bars  and  bolts 
Grew  rusty  by  disuse,  and  massy  gates 
Forgot  their  office,  opening  with  a  touch : 
Till  gowns  at  length  are  found  mere  masquerade ; 
The  tassel'd  cap  and  the  spruce  band  a  jest, 
A  mockery  of  the  world.     What  need  of  these 
For  gamesters,  jockeys,  brothelers  impure, 
S|>endthrift8  and  booted  sportsmen,  oftener  seen 
With  belted  waist  and  pointers  at  their  heels, 
Than  in  the  bounds  of  duty  ?  What  was  learu'd, 
If  aught  was  leaiii'd  in  childhood,  is  forgot. 
And  such  expense  as  pinches  parents  blue. 
And  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  love. 
Is  squander'd  in  pursuit  of  idle  R]H>rts 
And  vicious  pleasures ;  buys  the  boy  a  name. 
That  sits  a  stigma  on  his  father's  house. 
And  cleaves  through  life  inseparably  close 
To  him  that  weal's  it.     What  can  after-games 
Of  riper  joys  and  commerce  with  the  world. 
The  lewd  vain  world  that  must  receive  him  soon, 
Add  to  such  erudition  thus  acquired 
Where  science  and  where  virtue  are  profess 'd  I 
They  may  confirm  his  habits,  rivet  fast 
His  folly,  but  to  spoil  him  is  a  task 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  united  powers 
Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  stews. 
Now,  blame  we  most  the  nurslings  or  the  nurse! 
Tho  children  crook 'd  and  twisted  and  deform'd 
Through  want  of  care,  or  her  whose  winking  eye 
And  slumbering  oscitancy  mars  the  brood ! 
The  nurse  no  doubt.     Regardless  of  her  charge, 
She  needs  herself  correction ;  needs  to  learn 
That  it  is  dangerous  sporting  with  the  worlds 
r  2 
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With  things  so  sacred  as  a  nation's  trust. 
The  nurture  of  her  youth,  her  dearest  pledge. 

All  are  not  such.     I  had  a  brother  once, — 
Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth, 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too ; 
(>f  manners  sweet  as  virtue  always  wears. 
When  gay  good-nature  dresses  her  in  smiles. 
He  graced  a  college '  in  which  order  yet 
Was  sacred ;  and  was  honoured,  loved  and  wept 
By  more  than  one,  themselves  conspicuous  there. 
Some  minds  are  temper'd  happily,  and  mixt 
With  such  ingredients  of  good  sense  and  taste 
Of  what  is  excellent  in  man,  they  thirst 
With  such  a  zeal  to  be  what  they  approve. 
That  no  restraints  can  circumscribe  them  more. 
Than  they  themselves  by  choice,  for  wisdom's  sake. 
Nor  can  example  hurt  them,  what  they  see 
Of  vice  in  others  but  enhancing  more 
The  charms  of  virtue  in  their  just  esteem. 
If  such  escape  contagion,  and  emerge 
Pure  from  so  foul  a  pool,  to  shine  abroad. 
And  give  the  world  their  talents  and  themselves, 
Small  thanks  to  those  whose  negligence  or  sloth 
Exposed  their  inexperience  to  me  snare, 
And  left  them  to  an  undirected  choice. 

See  then !  the  quiver  broken  and  decay'd 
In  which  are  kept  our  anx)ws.     Riisting  tliere 
In  wild  disorder  and  unfit  for  use, 
What  wonder  if  discharged  into  the  world 
They  shame  their  shooters  with  a  random  flight. 
Their  points  obtuse,  and  feathers  drunk  with  wine. 
Well  may  the  church  wage  unsuccessful  war, 
With  such  artillery  arm'd.    Vice  parries  wide 
The  undreaded  volley  with  a  sword  of  straw. 
And  stands  an  unpudent  and  fearless  mark. 

Have  we  not  track'd  the  felon  home,  and  found 
His  birthplace  and  his  dam !  The  country  mourns. 
Mourns,  because  every  plague  that  can  infest 
Society,  and  that  saps  and  worms  the  base 
Of  the  edifice  that  policy  has  raised. 
Swarms  in  all  quarters :  meets  the  eye,  the  ear, 
And  suffocates  the  breath  at  every  turn.  . 
Profusion  breeds  them.     And  the  cause  itself 
Of  that  calamitous  mischief  has  been  found : 
Found  too  where  most  offensive,  in  the  skirts 
Of  the  robed  pedagogue.    Else,  let  the  arraign'd 
Stand  up  unconscious  and  refute  the  charge. 
So  when  the  Jewish  Leader  stretch 'd  his  arm 
And  waved  his  rod  divine,  a  race  obscene 
Spawned  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  forth 
Polluting  Egypt.    Gardens,  fields,  and  plains 
Were  cover'd  with  the  pest.     The  streets  were 
The  croaking  nuisance  lurk'd  in  every  nook,  [fill'd; 
Nor  palaces  nor  even  chambers  'scaped, 
And  the  land  stank,  so  numerous  was  the  fry. 
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THE  GARDEN. 

ARGUMENT. 
8df-reooIlectlun  and  reproof.  Address  to  domestic  hap- 
piness. Some  account  of  myself.  The  vanity  of  many  of 
their  pursuits  who  are  reputed  wise.  Justification  of  ray 
censures.  Divine  illumination  necessary  to  the  most 
expert  philosopher.  The  question  What  is  truth  ?  an- 
swerod  hy  other  questions.   Domestic  happiness  addressed 
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again.  Few  lovers  of  the  country.  My  tame  hare.  Occu- 
pations of  a  retired  gentleman  in  his  garden.  PruniDf« 
Framing.  Greenhouse.  Sowing  of  flower-seeds.  The 
country  preferable  to  the  town  even  in  the  winter. 
Ueasons  why  it  is  deserted  at  that  season.  Ruiuons 
effects  of  gaming  and  of  expensive  improvement.  Bode 
concludes  with  an  apostrophe  to  the  metropolis. 


As  one  who  long  in  thickets  and  in  brakes 

Entangled,  winds  now  this  way  and  now  tliat 

His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home  ; 

Or  having  long  in  miry  ways  been  foiled 

And  sore  discomfited,  from  slough  to  slough 

Plunging,  and  half  despairmg  of  escape. 

If  chance  at  len^h  he  find  a  green-swai^l  smooth 

And  faithful  to  the  foot,  his  spirits  rise. 

He  chirrups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed. 

And  winds  his  way  with  pleasure  and  with  eaae; 

So  I,  designing  other  themes,  and  call'd 

To  adorn  the  Sofa  with  eulogium  due. 

To  tell  its  slumbers  and  to  paint  its  dreams. 

Have  rambled  wide.     In  country,  citv,  seat 

Of  academic  fame,  (howe'er  deserved) 

Long  held,  and  scarcely  disengaged  at  last. 

But  now  with  pleasant  pace,  a  cleanlier  road 

I  mean  to  tread.     I  feel  myself  at  large, 

Courageous,  and  refresh'd  for  future  toil, 

If  toil  await  me,  or  if  dangers  new. 

Since  pulpits  fail,  and  sounding-boards  reflect 
Most  part  an  empty  ineffectual  sound. 
What  chance  that  1,  to  fame  so  little  known. 
Nor  conversant  with  men  or  manners  much. 
Should  speak  to  purpose,  or  with  better  hope 
Crack  the  satiric  thong  1     *Twere  wiser  fiir 
For  me,  enamourM  of  sequester'd  scenes 
And  charm'd  with  rural  beauty,  to  repose 
Where  chance  may  throw  me,  beneath  elm  or  vine, 
My  languid  limbs  when  summer  sears  the  plains, 
Or  when  rough  winter  rages,  on  the  soft 
And  sheltered  Sofa,  while  the  nitrous  air 
Feeds  a  blue  flame  and  makes  a  cheerful  hearth; 
There  undisturbed  by  Folly,  and  apprised 
How  great  the  danger  of  disturbing  her, 
To  muse  in  silence,  or  at  least  confine 
Remarks  that  gall  so  many,  to  the  few 
My  partners  in  retreat.     Disgust  conceal'd 
Is  oft-times  proof  of  wisdom,  when  the  fault 
Is  obstinate,  and  cure  beyond  our  reach. 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall ! 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  and  pure, 
Or  tasting,  long  enjoy  thee,  too  infirm 
Or  too  incautious  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmixt  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup  ; 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue.     In  thine  arniB 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is. 
Heaven-bom  and  destined  to  the  skies  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  adored. 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
And  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle  frail  support ; 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  change. 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tied  love 
Joys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fair  renown. 
Till  prostitution  elbows  us  aside 
In  all  our  crowded  streets,  and  senates  seem 
Convened  for  purposes  of  empire  leas 
Than  to  release  the  adulteress  from  her  bond. 
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lulteress  !  what  a  theme  for  angry  verse, 
provocation  to  the  indignant  heart 
3els  for  injured  love  !  but  I  disdain 
luseous  task  to  paint  her  aa  she  is, 
abandon*d,  glorying  in  her  shame. 
jd  her  pass,  and  charioted  along 
Ity  splendour,  shake  the  public  wa}'s  ! 
eqnency  of  crimes  has  wash*d  them  white  ; 
^rse  of  mine  shall  never  brand  the  wretch, 
matrons  now  of  character  unsmirch*d 
laste  themselves,  are  not  ashamed  to  own. 
and  vice  had  boundaries  in  old  time 
be  passM  ;  and  she  that  had  renounced 
x's  honour,  was  renounced  herself 
that  prized  it ;  not  for  prudery's  sake, 
gnity^  resentful  orthe  wrong, 
hard  perhaps  on  here  and  there  a  waif 
us  to  return  and  not  received  ; 
kfl  a  wholesome  rigour  in  the  main, 
kOght  the  unblembh'd  to  preserve  with  care 
urity,  whose  loss  was  loss  of  all. 
)0  were  nice  in  honour  in  those  days, 
idged  offenders  well.     And  he  that  sharpM, 
M:keted  a  prize  by  fraud  obtainM, 
lari^'d  and  shunn  d  as  odious.    He  that  sold 
antry,  or  was  slack  when  she  required 
erj  nerve  in  action  and  at  stretch, 
rith  the  blood  that  he  had  basely  spared 
ice  of  his  default.     But  now,  yes,  now, 
e  become  so  candid  and  so  fair, 
•ral  in  construction,  and  so  rich 
istian  charity,  a  good-natured  age  I 
hey  are  safe,  sinners  of  either  sex, 
pness  what  laws  they  may.     Well  drcfssM, 
quipaged,  is  ticket  good  enough  [well  bred, 
«  m  readily  through  every  door, 
risy,  detest  her  as  we  may, 
10  man's  hatred  ever  wrongM  her  yet) 
laim  this  merit  still,  that  she  admits 
orth  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  care, 
ins  gives  virtue  indirect  applause  ; 
le  has  burnt  her  mask  not  needed  here, 
i  vice  has  such  allowance,  that  her  shifts 
Mcious  semblances  have  lost  their  use. 
\B  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
iinoe  ;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixt 
nting  side  was  charged  when  I  withdrew 
k  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades, 
was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
lurt  by  the  archers.     In  his  side  he  bore 
I  his  hands  and  feet  the  cruel  scars, 
^ntle  force  soliciting  the  darts 
iw  them  forth,  and  heal'd  and  bade  mc  live. 
then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
lent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
rmer  partners  of  the  peopled  scene, 
few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
nuch  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may, 
)ther  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
>nce,  and  others  of  a  Ufe  to  come. 
hat  all  are  wanderers,  gone  astray, 
n  his  own  delusions  ;  they  are  lost 
se  of  fancied  happiness,  still  wooed 
ever  won.     Dream  after  dream  ensues, 
ill  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 
ill  are  disappointed  ;  rings  the  world 
;he  vain  stir.    I  sum  op  half  mankind, 
id  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  half, 
nd  Uie  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
My  empty  dreams.    The  million  flit  aa  gay 


As  if  created  only,  like  the  fly 

That  spreads  his  motley  wings  in  the  eye  of  noon, 

To  sport  their  season  and  be  seen  no  more. 

The  rest  are  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise. 

And  pregnant  with  discoveries  new  and  rare. 

Some  write  a  narrative  of  wars  and  feats 

Of  heroes  little  known,  and  call  the  rant 

A  history  ;  describe  the  man,  of  whom 

His  own  coevals  took  but  little  note. 

And  paint  his  person,  character  and  views. 

As  they  had  known  him  from  his  mother's  womb. 

They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein 

In  which  obscurity  has  wrapp'd  them  up, 

The  threads  of  politic  and  shrewd  design 

That  ran  through  all  his  purposes,  and  charge 

His  mind  with  meanings  that  he  never  had. 

Or  having,  kept  conceal'd.     Some  drill  and  bore 

The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 

Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn 

That  He  who  made  it  and  i*cveard  its  date 

To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 

Some  more  acute  and  more  industrious  still 

Contrive  creation ;  travel  nature  up 

To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height. 

And  tell  us  whence  the  stars  ;  why  some  are  fixt, 

And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  them  first 

Rotation,  from  what  fountain  flow'd  their  light. 

Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 

Involves  the  combatants,  each  claiming  truth. 

And  truth  disclaiming  both.  And  thus  they  spend 

The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp. 

In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 

To  distant  worlds  and  trifling  in  their  own. 

Is  't  not  a  pity  now  that  tickling  rheums 

Should  ever  tease  the  lungs  and  blear  the  sight 

Of  oracles  like  these  ?  Great  pity  too. 

That  having  wielded  the  elements,  and  built 

A  thousand  systems,  each  in  his  own  way. 

They  should  go  out  in  fume  and  be  forgot  ? 

Ah  !  what  is  life  thus  spent !  and  what  are  they 

But  frantic  who  thus  spend  it  1  all  for  smoke, — 

Eternity  for  bubbles,  proves  at  last 

A  senseless  bargain.     When  I  see  such  games 

Play'd  by  the  creatures  of  a  Power  who  swears 

That  he  will  judge  the  earth,  and  call  the  fool 

To  a  sharp  reckoning  that  has  Uved  in  vain ; 

And  when  I  weigh  this  seeming  wisdom  well. 

And  prove  it  in  the  infallible  result 

So  hollow  and  so  false, — I  feel  my  heart 

Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  leam'd. 

If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceived. 

Great  crimes  alarm  the  conscience,  but  she  sleeps 

While  thoughtful  man  is  plausibly  amused. 

Defend  me  therefore  common  sense,  say  I, 

From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 

Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells. 

And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up ! 

'Twcre  well,  says  one  sage  erudite,  profound, 
Terribly  arch'd  and  aquiline  his  nose. 
And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows, 
'Twere  well  could  you  permit  the  world  to  live 
As  the  world  pleases.    What's  the  world  to  vou  1— 
Much.  I  was  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  milk 
As  sweet  aa  charity  from  hunum  breasts. 
I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep. 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How  then  should  I  and  any  man  that  lives 
Be  strangers  to  each  other  !    Pierce  my  vein. 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  tliere^ 
And  catechise  it  well    Apply  your  glass. 
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Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 

Congenial  with  thine  own.    And  if  it  be, 

What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thou  suppose 

Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  thou  art, 

To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 

One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind ! 

True ;  I  am  no  proficient,  I  confess. 

In  arts  like  yours.     I  cannot  call  the  swift 

And  perilous  lightnings  from  the  angry  clouds. 

And  bid  them  hide  themselves  in  the  earth  beneath ; 

I  cannot  analyse  the  air,  nor  catch 

The  parallax  of  yonder  luminous  point 

That  seems  half  quench*d  in  the  immense  abyss : 

Such  powers  I  boast  not ; — neither  can  I  rest 

A  silent  witness  of  the  headlong  rage 

Or  heedless  folly  by  which  thousands  die. 

Bone  of  my  bone,  and  kindred  souls  to  mine. 

God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the 
heavens 
By  strides  of  human  wisdom.    In  his  works. 
Though  wondrous.  He  commands  us  in  his  word 
To  seek  him  rather  where  his  mercy  shines. 
The  mind  indeed,  enlighten  d  from  above. 
Views  him  in  all ;  ascribes  to  the  grand  cause 
The  grand  effect ;  acknowledges  with  joy 
His  manner,  and  with  rapture  tastes  his  style. 
But  never  yet  did  philosophic  tube 
That  brings  the  planets  home  into  the  eye 
Of  observation,  and  discovers,  else 
Not  visible,  his  family  of  worlds. 
Discover  Him  that  rules  them ;  such  a  veil 
Hangs  over  mortal  eyes,  blind  from  the  birth 
And  dark  in  things  divine.    Full  often  too 
Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  we  learn 
Of  nature,  overlooks  her  Author  more. 
From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrograde  and  mad  mistake. 
But  if  his  word  once  teach  us,  shoot  a  my 
Tlirough  all  the  heart's  dark  chambers  and  reveal 
Truths  undisccmM  but  by  that  holy  light. 
Then  all  is  plain.     Philosophy  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man. 
Gives  Him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches.    Piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child-like  sage  ! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  his  word  sagacious.    Such  too  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 
And  fed  on  manna.     And  such  thine  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause. 
Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  discernment  praised 
And  sound  integrity  not  more,  than  famed 
For  sanctity  of  manners  undefiled. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like  the  fair  flower  dishevel'd  in  the  wind  ; 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream ; 
The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb. 
And  we  that  worship  him,  ignoble  graves. 
Nothing  is  proof  against  the  genenU  curse 
Of  vanity,  that  seizes  all  below. 
The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue  ;  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 
But  what  is  truth!  *twas  Pilate's  question  put 
To  Truth  itself,  that  deign'd  him  no  reply. 
And  wherefore  ?  will  not  God  impart  his  light 


To  them  that  ask  it  \ — Freely ;— 'tis  hia  joy. 
His  glory,  and  his  nature  to  impart : 
But  to  the  proud,  uncandid,  insincere 
Or  negligent  enquirer,  not  a  spark. 
What's  that  which  brings  contempt  upon  a  book 
And  him  that  writes  it,  though  the  style  be  neat. 
The  method  clear,  and  argument  exact ! 
That  makes  a  minister  in  noly  things 
The  joy  of  many  and  the  dread  of  more. 
His  name  a  theme  for  praise  and  for  reproach  t 
That  while  it  gives  us  worth  in  God's  account. 
Depreciates  and  undoes  us  in  our  own ! 
What  pearl  is  it  that  rich  men  cannot  buy. 
That  learning  is  too  proud  to  gather  up. 
But  which  the  poor  and  the  despised  of  all 
Seek  and  obtiun,  and  often  find  unsought ! 
Tell  me,  and  I  will  tell  thee,  what  is  truth. 
Oh  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man. 
Friendly  to  Uiought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace. 
Domestic  life  m  rural  leisure  paas'd  I 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  sweets. 
Though  many  boast  thy  favours,  and  affect 
Tu  understand  and  chuse  thee  for  their  own. 
But  foolish  man  foregoes  hb  proper  bliss 
Even  as  his  flrst  progenitor,  and  quits. 
Though  placed  in  paradise,  (for  earth  has  still 
Some  traces  of  her  youthful  beauty  left) 
Substantial  happiness  for  transient  joy. 
Scenes  form'd  for  contemplation,  and  to  nurse 
The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom,  that  suggest 
By  every  pleasing  image  they  present 
Reflections  such  as  meliorate  the  heart. 
Compose  the  passions  and  exalt  the  mind ; 
Scenes  such  as  these,  'tis  his  supreme  delight 
To  All  with  riot  and  defile  with  blood. 
Should  some  contagion,  kind  to  the  poor  bmtea 
We  persecute,  annihilate  the  tribes 
That  draw  the  sportsman  over  hill  and  dale 
Fearless,  and  rapt  away  from  all  his  cares ; 
Should  never  game-fowl  hatch  her  eggs  again. 
Nor  baited  hook  deceive  the  fish's  eye ; 
Could  pageantry  and  dance  and  feast  and  song 
Be  quell'd  in  all  our  summer-month  retreats; 
How  many  self-deluded  nymphs  and  swains 
Who  dream  they  have  a  taste  for  fields  and  groTes, 
Would  find  them  hideous  nurseries  of  the  spleen. 
And  crowd  the  roads,  impatient  for  the  town  ! 
They  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 
For  their  own  sake  its  silence  and  its  shade ; 
Delights  which  who  would  leave,  that  has  a  heart 
Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 
Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  thought, 
For  all  the  savage  din  of  the  swift  pack 
And  ckmours  of  the  field  ?  detested  sport, 
That  owes  its  pleasure  to  another's  pain. 
That  feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  dying  shrieks 
Of  harmless  nature,  dumb,  but  yet  endued 
With  eloquence  that  agonies  inspire 
Of  silent  tears  and  heart-distending  sighs  ! 
Vain  tears,  alas !  and  sighs  that  never  find 
A  corresponding  tone  in  jovial  souls. 
Well, — one  at  least  is  safe.    One  sheltered  hare 
Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 
Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woes. 
Innocent  partner  of  my  peaceful  home. 
Whom  ten  long  years'  experience  of  my  care 
Has  made  at  last  familiar,  she  has  lost 
Much  of  her  vigilant  instinctive  dread, 
Not  needful  here,  beneath  a  roof  like  mine. 
Yesy^thou  may'st  eat  thy  bread,  and  lick  the  haod 
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That  feeds  thee :  thoa  may*8t  frolic  on  the  floor 
At  evening,  and  at  night  retire  secure 
To  thy  straw-couch,  and  slumber  unalarm'd. 
For  I  have  gain'd  thy  confidence,  have  pledged 
AU  that  is  human  in  me,  to  protect 
Thine  unsuspecting  gratitude  and  love. 
If  I  sorvire  thee  I  will  dig  thy  grave, 
' '  And  when  I  place  thee  in  it,  signing  say, 
■  I  knew  at  least  one  hare  that  had  a  friend. 
I       How  various  his  employments,  whom  the  world 
'  Calls  idle,  and  who  justly  in  return 
i  Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too ! 
{  Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen, 
•  Delightful  industry  enjoy'd  at  home, 
And  nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dress'd  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  ^|m>ad : — 
Can  he  want  occupation  who  has  ^ese  1 
Will  be  be  idle  who  has  much  to  enjoy  I 
Me  therefore,  studious  of  laborious  ease, 
. .  Not  sloUiful ;  happy  to  deceive  the  time, 
Not  waste  it ;  and  aware  that  human  life 
:    Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use, 

When  He  shall  call  his  debtors  to  account. 
From  whom  are  all  our  blessings,  business  finds 
Even  here  :  while  sedulous  I  seek  to  improve. 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  unemployed 
The  mind  he  gave  me  ;  driving  it,  though  slack 
,  Too  oft,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work 
j  By  causes  not  to  be  divulged  in  vain, 
I  To  its  just  point,  the  service  of  mankind. 
He  that  attends  to  his  interior  self, 
That  has  a  heart  and  keeps  it,  has  a  miud 
i  That  hungers  and  supplies  it,  and  who  seeks 
. ,  A  soda],  not  a  dissipated  life, 

Has  bumness  ;  feels  himself  engaged  to  achieve 
No  unimportant,  though  a  silent  task. 
A  Ufa  aU  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem 
To  him  that  leads  it,  wise  and  to  be  praised  ; 
I  But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 
Sought  in  still  water,  and  beneath  clear  skies. 
He  that  is  ever  occupied  in  storms, 
i ,  Or  dives  not  for  it,  or  brings  up  instead, 
Vainly  industrious,  a  disgraceful  prize. 

The  morning  finds  the  self-scquester^d  man 
Fresh  for  his  task,  intend  what  task  he  may. 
Whether  inclement  seasons  recommend 
His  warm  but  simple  home,  where  he  enjoys 
With  her  who  shares  his  pleasures  and  his  heart, 
Sweet  converse,  sipping  calm  the  fragrant  h^nph 
Which  neatly  she  prepares  ;  then  to  his  book 
Well  chosen,  and  not  sullenly  perused 
In  selfish  silence,  but  imparted  oft 
As  aught  occurs  Uiat  she  may  smile  to  hear. 
Or  turn  to  nourishment,  digested  well. 
Or  if  the  garden  with  its  many  cares, 
AU  well  repaid,  demand  him,  he  attends 
The  welcome  oUl,  conscious  how  much  the  hand 
Of  lubbard  labour  needs  his  watchful  eye. 
Oft  loitering  lazily  if  not  o'erseen. 
Or  misapplying  his  unskilful  strength. 
Nor  does  he  govern  only  or  direct. 
But  much  performs  himself ;  no  works  indeed 
That  ask  robust  tough  sinews  bred  to  toil. 
Servile  employ^ — ^but  such  as  may  amuse. 
Not  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  than  force. 
Proud  of  his  well-spread  walls,  he  views  bis  trees 
That  meet,  (no  barren  interval  between) 
With  pleasure  more  than  even  their  fruits  afford. 
Which,  save  himself  who  trains  them,  none  can 
These  therefore  are  his  own  peculiar  charge;  [feel. 


No  meaner  hand  may  discipline  the  shoots. 
None  but  his  steel  approach  them.  What  is  weak, 
Distempered,  or  has  lost  prolific  powers 
Impair  d  by  age,  his  unrelenting  hand 
Dooms  to  the  knife.     Nor  does  he  spare  the  soft 
And  succulent  that  feeds  its  giant  growth 
But  barren,  at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  twigs, 
Less  ostentatious,  and  yet  studded  thick 
With  hopeful  gems.     The  rest,  no  poition  left 
That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  disappoint 
Large  expectation,  he  disposes  neat 
At  measured  distances,  tliat  air  and  sun 
Admitted  freely  may  afford  their  aid. 
And  ventilate  and  warm  the  swelling  buds. 
Hence  summer  has  her  riches,  autumn  hence. 
And  hence  even  winter  fills  his  withered  hand 
With  blushing  fruits,  and  plenty  not  his  own.' 
Fair  recompense  of  labour  well  bestow'd 
And  wise  precaution,  which  a  clime  so  rude 
Makes  needful  still,  whose  Spring  is  but  the  child 
Of  churlish  W^inter,  in  her  froward  moods 
Discovering  much  the  temper  of  her  sire. 
For  oft,  as  if  in  her  the  stream  of  mild 
Maternal  nature  had  reversed  its  course. 
She  brings  her  infants  forth  with  many  smiles, 
But  once  deliver'd,  kills  thom  with  a  frown. 
He  therefore,  timely  warn'd,  himself  supplies 
Her  want  of  care,  screening  and  keeping  warm 
The  plenteous  bloom,  that  no  rough  blast  may  sweep 
His  garlands  from  the  boughs.     Again,  as  oft 
As  the  sun  peeps  and  vernal  airs  breathe  mild, 
The  fence  withdrawn,  he  gives  them  every  beam^ 
And  spreads  his  hopes  before  the  blaze  Of  day. 

To  raise  the  prickly  and  green-coated  gourd 
So  gi-atoful  to  the  palate,  and  when  rare 
So  coveted,  else  base  and  disesteem'd, — 
Food  for  the  vulgar  merely, — is  an  art 
That  toiling  ages  have  but  just  matured, 
And  at  this  moment  unessay'd  in  song. 
Yet  gnats  have  had,  and  frogs  and  mice,  longsuice 
Their  eulogy  ;  those  sang  the  Mantuan  bard, 
And  these  the  Grecian  in  ennobling  strains  ; 
And  in  thy  numbers,  Phillips,  shines  for  aye 
The  solitary  shilling.     Pardon  then. 
Ye  sage  dispensers  of  poetic  fame  ! 
The  ambition  of  one  meaner  far,  whose  powers 
Presuming  an  attempt  not  less  sublime. 
Pant  for  the  praise  of  dressing  to  the  taste 
Of  critic  appetite,  no  sordid  fare, 
A  cucumber,  while  costly  yet  and  scarce. 

The  stable  yields  a  stercoraceous  heap 
Impregnated  with  quick  fermenting  salts. 
And  potent  to  resist  the  freezing  blast. 
For  ere  the  beech  and  elm  have  cast  their  leaf 
Deciduous,  and  when  now  November  dark 
Checks  vegetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
Exposed  to  his  cold  breath,  the  task  begins. 
Warily  therefore,  and  with  prudent  heed. 
He  seeks  a  favour'd  spot,  that  where  he  builds 
The  agglomerated  pile,  his  frame  may  front 
The  sun's  meridian  disk,  and  at  the  back 
Enjoy  close  shelter,  wall,  or  reeds,  or  hedge 
Impervious  to  the  wind.     First  he  bids  spread 
Dry  fern  or  littered  hay,  that  may  imbibe 
The  ascending  damps  ;  then  leisurely  impose 
And  lightly,  shaking  it  with  agile  hand 
From  the  full  fork,  the  saturated  straw. 
What  longest  binds  the  closest,  forms  secure 
The  shapely  side,  that  as  it  rises  takes 
1  Jiiraturque  novos  /ructttt  et  non  ma  poma.    Vlrg.  C. 
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By  just  degrees  an  overhanging  breadth, 

Sheltering  the  base  with  its  projected  eaves. 

The  uplifted  frame  compact  at  every  joint, 

And  overlaid  with  clear  translucent  glass. 

He  settles  next  upon  the  sloping  mount. 

Whose  sharp  declivity  shoots  off  secure 

From  the  dash'd  pane  the  deluge  as  it  falls  : 

He  shuts  it  close,  and  the  first  labour  ends. 

Thrice  must  the  voluble  and  restless  earth 

Spin  round  upon  her  axle,  ere  the  warmth  [i 

Slow  gathering  in  the  midst,  through  the  square 

Diffused,  attain  the  sur&ce.     When  behold  ! 

A  pestilent  and  most  corrosive  steam, 

Like  a  gross  fog  Boeotian,  rising  fast. 

And  fast  condensed  upon  the  dewy  sash, 

Asks  egress  ;  which  obtainM,  the  overcharged 

And  drench'd  conservatory  breathes  abroad 

In  volumes  wheeling  slow,  the  vai)our  dank. 

And  purified,  rejoices  to  have  lost 

Its  foul  inhabitant.     But  to  assuage 

The  impatient  fer>'our  which  it  first  conceives 

Within  its  reeking  bosom,  threatening  death 

To  his  young  hopes,  requires  discreet  delay. 

Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft 

The  way  to  glory  by  miscarriage  foul. 

Must  prompt  him,  and  admonbh  how  to  catch 

The  auspicious  moment,  when  the  temper'd  heat 

Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  afford 

Soft  fermentation,  and  invite  the  seed. 

The  seed  selected  wisely,  plump  and  smooth 

And  glossy,  he  commits  to  pots  of  size 

Diminutive,  well  filPd  with  well-prepared 

And  fruitful  soil,  that  has  been  treasured  long. 

And  drunV  no  moisture  from  the  dripping  clouds. 

These,  on  the  warm  and  genial  earth  that  hides 

The  smoking  manure,  and  o'ers])rcads  it  all, 

He  places  lightly,  and  as  time  subdues 

The  rage  of  fermentation,  plunges  deep 

In  the  soft  medium,  till  they  stand  immersed. 

Then  rise  the  tender  germs  upstarting  quick 

And  spreading  wide  their  spongy  lobes,  at  first 

Pale,  wan,  and  livid,  but  assuming  soon. 

If  fann'd  by  balmy  and  nutritious  air 

Strain'd  through  the  friendly  mats,  a  vivid  green. 

Two  leaves  produced,  two  rough  indented  leaves^ 

Cautious  he  pinches  from  the  second  stalk 

A  pimple,  that  portends  a  future  sprout. 

And  interdicts  its  growth.  Thence  straight  succeed 

The  branches,  sturdy  to  his  utmost  wish. 

Prolific  all,  and  harbingei's  of  more. 

The  crowded  roots  demand  enlargement  now 

And  transplantation  in  an  ampler  space. 

Indulged  in  what  they  wish,  they  soon  supply 

Large  foliage,  overshadowing  golden  flowers, 

Blown  on  the  summit  of  the  apparent  fruit. 

These  have  their  sexes ;  and  when  summer  shines. 

The  bee  transports  the  fertilizing  meal 

From  flower  to  flower,  and  even  the  breathing  air 

Wafts  the  rich  prize  to  its  appointed  use. 

Not  so  when  winter  scowls  :  assistant  art 

Then  acts  in  nature's  office,  brings  to  pass 

The  glad  espousals,  and  insures  the  crop. 

Grudge  not,  ye  rich,  (since  luxury  must  have 
His  dainties,  and  the  world's  moi'e  numerous  half 
Lives  by  contriving  delicates  for  you) 
Grudge  not  the  cost.     Ye  little  know  the  cares. 
The  vigilance,  the  Ubour,  and  the  skill 
That  day  and  night  ai*e  exercised,  and  hang 
Upon  the  ticklish  balance  of  suspense, 
Tliat  ye  may  garnish  your  profuse  regales 


With  summer  fruits  brought  forth  by  wintry  suns. 
Ten  thousand  dangers  Ue  in  wait  to  thwart 
The  process.  Heat  and  cold,  and  wind  and  steam, 
Moisture  and  drought,  mice,  worms,  and  swarming 
Minute  as  dust  and  numberless,  oft  work       [Hies 
Du-e  disappointment  that  admits  no  cure. 
And  which  no  care  can  obviate.     It  were  long. 
Too  long  to  tell  the  expedients  and  the  shifts 
Which  he  that  fights  a  season  so  severe 
Devises,  while  he  guards  his  tender  trust. 
And  oft,  at  hist,  in  vain.     The  leam'd  and  wise 
Sarcastic  would  exclaim,  and  judge  the  song 
Cold  as  its  theme,  and  like  its  theme,  the  fruit 
Of  too  much  labour,  worthless  when  produced. 
Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  green-house  too. 
Unconscious  of^  1^  propitious  clime 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  wanm  and  snug. 
While  the  winds  whistle  and  the  snows  descend. 
The  spiry  myrtle  with  unwithering  leaf 
Shines  there  and  flourishes.    The  golden  boast 
Of  Portugal  and  western  India  there. 
The  ruddier  orange  and  the  paler  lime. 
Peep  through  their  polish 'd  foliage  at  the  storm. 
And  seem  to  smile  at  wlmt  they  need  not  fear. 
The  amomnm  there  with  intermingling  flowers 
And  cherries  hangs  her  twigs.     Geranium  boasts 
Her  crimson  honours,  and  the  spangled  beau 
Ficoides,  glitters  bright  the  winter  long. 
All  plants  of  every  leaf  that  can  endure         [bite. 
The  winter's  frown,  if  screened  from  his  shrewd 
Live  there  and  prosper.     Those  Ausonia  claims, 
Levantine  regions  these  ;  the  Azores  send 
Their  jessamine,  her  jessamme  remote 
Caffraria  ;  foreigners  fi*om  many  lands 
They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  convened 
By  magic  summons  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 
Yet  just  arrangement,  rarely  brought  to  pass 
But  by  a  master's  hand,  disposing  well 
The  gay  diversities  of  leaf  and  flower, 
Must  lend  its  aid  to  illustrate  all  their  charms^ 
And  dress  the  regular  yet  various  scene. 
Plant  behind  plant  aspiring,  in  the  van 
The  dwarfish,  in  the  rear  I'etired,  but  still 
Sublime  above  the  rest,  the  statelier  stand. 
So  once  were  ranged  the  sons  of  ancient  Rome, 
A  noble  show !  while  Roscius  trod  the  stage ; 
And  so,  while  Garrick  as  renown'd  as  he, 
The  sons  of  Albion, — fearing  each  to  lose 
Some  note  of  nature's  music  from  his  Ups, 
And  covetous  of  Shakespeare's  beauty,  seen 
In  every  flash  of  his  far-beaming  eye. 
Nor  taste  alone  and  well-contrived  display 
Suflice  to  give  the  marshal'd  ranks  the  grace 
Of  their  complete  effect.     Much  yet  remains 
Unsung,  and  many  cares  are  yet  behind 
And  more  laborious  ;  cares  on  which  depends 
Their  vigour,  injured  soon,  not  soon  restored. 
The  soil  must  be  renew'd,  which  often  wash'd 
Loses  its  treasure  of  salubrious  salts, 
And  disappoints  the  roots ;  the  slender  roots 
Close  interwoven,  where  they  meet  the  vase 
Must  smooth  be  shorn  away ;  the  sapless  branch 
Must  fly  before  the  knife ;  the  withcr'd  leaf 
Must  be  detach'd,  and  where  it  strews  the  floor 
Swept  with  a  woman's  neatness,  bi^eeding  else 
Contagion,  and  disseminating  death. 
Discharge  but  these  kind  offices,  Tand  who 
Would  spare,  that  loves  them,  offices  like  these !) 
Well  they  rewaid  the  toil.    The  sight  is  pleased. 
The  scent  regaled ;  each  odoriferous  leaf. 
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Each  opening  bluasom  freely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets. 

So  manifold,  all  pleasing  in  their  kind. 
All  healthful,  are  tne  employs  of  rural  life, 
Reiterated  as  the  wheel  of  time 
Rons  round,  still  ending,  and  beginning  still. 
Nor  are  these  all.    To  deck  the  shapely  knoll 
That  softly  swell'd  and  gaily  dress'd,  appears 
A  flowery  island  from  the  dark  green  Lawn 
Emerging,  must  be  deemed  a  labour  due 
To  no  mean  hand,  and  asks  the  touch  of  taste. 
Here  also  grateful  mixture  of  well  matchM 
And  sorted  hues  (each  giving  each  relief. 
And  by  contrasted  beauty  shining  more) 
Is  needful.    Strength  may  wield  the  ponderous 

apade. 
May  turn  the  clod,  and  wheel  the  compost  home. 
But  elegance,  chief  grace  the  garden  shows 
And  most  attractive,  is  the  fair  result 
Of  thought,  the  creature  of  a  polish'd  mind. 
Without  it,  all  is  Gothic  as  the  scene 
To  which  the  insipid  citizen  resorts 
Near  yoqder  heath ;  where  industry  misspent, 
But  proud  of  his  uncouth  ill-chosen  task, 
Has  made  a  heaven  on  earth  ;  with  suns  and  moons 
Of  cloee-ramm*d  stones  has  charged  the  incuniher'd 
And  fiurly  laid  the  zodiac  in  the  dust.  [soil, 

He  therefore  who  would  see  his  flowers  disposed 
Sightly  and  in  just  order,  ere  he  gives 
The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  seeds, 
Forecasts  the  future  whole ;  that  when  the  scene 
Shall  break  into  its  preconceived  display. 
Each  for  itself,  and  all  as  with  one  voice 
Conspiring,  may  attest  his  bright  design. 
Nor  even  then,  dismissing  as  performed 
His  pleasant  work,  may  he  suppose  it  done. 
Few  self-supported  flowers  endure  the  wind 
Uninjured,  but  expect  the  upholding  aid 
Of  the  smooth-shaven  prop,  and  neatly  tied 
Are  wedded  thus  like  beauty  to  old  age, 
For  interest  sake,  the  living  to  the  dead. 
Some  clothe  the  soil  that  feeds  them,  far  difl'used 
And  lowly  creeping,  modest  and  yet  fair, 
Like  virtue,  thriving  most  where  little  seen. 
Some  more  aspiring  catch  the  neighbour  shrub 
With  clasping  tendrils,  and  invest  his  branch 
Else  unadom'd,  with  many  a  gay  festoon 
And  fragrant  chaplet,  recompensing  well 
The  strength  they  borrow  with  the  grace  they  lend. 
All  hate  tae  rank  society  of  weeds 
Noisome,  and  ever  greedy  to  exhaust 
The  impoverished  earth ;  an  overbearing  race. 
That  like  the  multitude  made  faction-mad 
Disturb  good  order,  and  degrade  true  worth. 

Oh  blest  seclusion  from  a  jarring  world 
Which  he,  thus  occupied,  enjoys !  Retreat 
Gmnot  indeed  to  guilty  man  restore 
Lost  innocence,  or  cancel  follies  past ; 
But  it  has  peace,  and  much  secures  the  mind 
From  all  assaults  of  evil,  proving  still 
A  £aithful  barrier  not  o'erleap'd  with  ease 
By  Ticious  custom,  raging  uncontrord 
Abroad,  and  desolating  public  life. 
When  fierce  temptation  seconded  within 
By  traitor  appetite,  and  arm'd  with  darts 
Tempered  in  hell,  invades  the  throbbing  breast, 
To  combat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 
Perhaps  mav  crown  us ;  but  to  fly  is  safe. 
Had  I  the  <£oice  of  sublunary  good, 
What  could  I  wish,  that  I  possess  not  here! 


Health,  leisure,  means  to  improve  it,  friendship, 

peace; 
No  loose  or  wanton,  though  a  wandering,  muse, 
And  constant  occupation  without  care. 
Thus  blest,  I  draw  a  picture  of  that  bliss; 
Hopeless  indeed  that  dissipated  minds. 
And  profligate  abusere  of  a  world 
Created  fair  so  much  in  vain  for  them, 
Should  seek  the  guiltless  joys  that  I  describe^ 
Allured  by  my  report :  but  sure  no  less 
That  self-condemnM  they  must  neglect  the  prize, 
And  what  they  will  not  taste,  must  yet  approve. 
What  we  admire  we  praise ;  and  when  we  praise 
Advance  it  uito  notice,  that  its  worth 
Acknowledged,  others  may  admire  it  too. 
I  therefore  recommend,  though  at  the  risk 
Of  popular  disgust,  yet  boldly  still. 
The  cause  of  piety  and  sacred  truth 
And  virtue,  and  those  scenes  which  God  ordain*d 
Should  best  secure  them  and  promote  them  most ; 
Scenes  that  1  love,  and  with  regret  perceive 
Forsaken,  or  through  folly  not  enioy'd. 
Pure  is  the  nymph,  though  liberal  of  her  smiles. 
And  chaste,  though  unconfined,  whom  I  extol ; 
Not  as  the  prince  in  Shushan,  when  he  calPd 
Vain-glorious  of  her  charms  his  Vashti  forth 
To  grace  the  full  pavilion.     His  design 
Was  but  to  boast  his  own  peculiar  good. 
Which  all  might  view  with  envy,  none  partake. 
My  charmer  is  not  mine  alone ;  my  sweets 
And  she  that  sweetens  all  my  bitters  too. 
Nature,  enchanting  Nature,  in  whose  form 
And  lineaments  divine  I  trace  a  hand 
That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures  still  renew*d. 
Is  free  to  all  men,  universal  prize. 
Strange  that  so  fair  a  creature  should  yet  want 
Admirers,  and  be  destined  to  divide 
With  meaner  objects,  even  the  few  she  finds. 
Stript  of  her  ornaments,  her  leaves  and  flowerSy 
She  loses  all  her  influence.     Cities  then 
Attract  us,  and  neglected  Nature  pines 
Abandoned,  as  unworthy  of  our  love. 
But  are  not  wholesome  airs,  though  unperfumed 
By  roses,  and  clear  suns  though  scarcely  felt, 
And  groves  if  unharmonious,  yet  secure 
From  clamour,  and  whose  very  silence  charms, 
To  be  preferrM  to  smoke,  to  the  eclipse 
That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make. 
Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe  dai'kness  all  duy 
And  to  the  stir  of  commerce,  driving  slow,   [lon^, 
And  thundering  loud,  with  his  ten  thousand  wheels  t 
They  would  be,  were  not  madness  in  the  head 
And  folly  in  the  heart ;  were  England  now 
What  England  was,  plain,  hospitable,  kind. 
And  undeisauch'd.     But  we  have  bid  farewell 
To  all  the  virtues  of  those  better  days. 
And  all  their  honest  pleasures.     Mansions  once 
Knew  their  own  masters,  and  laborious  hinds 
That  had  survived  the  father,  served  the  son. 
Now  the  legitimate  and  rightful  Lord 
Is  but  a  transient  guest,  newly  arrived 
And  soon  to  be  supplanted.     He  that  saw 
His  patrimonial  timber  cast  its  leaf, 
Sells  the  last  scantling,  and  transfers  the  price 
To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again. 
Estates  are  landscapes,  gazed  upon  awhile, 
Then  advertised,  and  auctioneer  d  away,  [chargeii 
The  country  starves,  and  they  that  feed  the  o*er- 
And  surfeited  lewd  town  with  her  fair  dues. 
By  a  just  judgment  strip  and  starve  themselves. 
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The  wings  that  waft  our  riches  out  of  sight 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows,  and  the  alert 
And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints 
That  never  tire,  soon  fans  them  all  away. 
Improvement  too,  the  idol  of  the  age, 
Is  fed  with  many  a  victim.     Lo  I  he  comes, — 
The  omnipotent  magician.  Brown  appears. 
Down  falls  the  venerable  pile,  the  abN>de 
Of  our  forefathers,  a  grave  whisker'd  race. 
But  tasteless.    Springs  a  palace  in  its  stead, 
But  in  a  distant  B\wt ;  where  more  exposed 
It  may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  north 
And  aguebh  east,  till  time  shall  have  transform'd 
Those  naked  acres  to  a  sheltering  grove. 
He  speaks.     The  lake  in  front  becomes  a  Uwn, 
Woods  vanish,  hills  subside,  and  valleys  rise, 
And  streams,  as  if  created  for  his  use. 
Pursue  the  track  of  his  directing  wand. 
Sinuous  or  straight,  now  rapid  and  now  slow. 
Now  murmuring  soft,  now  roaring  in  cascades, 
Even  as  he  bids.     The  enraptured  owner  smiles. 
*Tis  finishM !  And  yet  finish'd  as  it  seems. 
Still  wants  a  grace,  the  loveliest  it  could  show, 
A  mine  to  satisfy  the  enormous  cost. 
Drain'd  to  the  last  poor  item  of  his  wealth. 
He  sighs,  departs,  and  leaves  the  accomplish*d  plan 
That  ne  has  touch'd,  retouch'd,  many  a  long  day 
Labour'd,  and  many  a  night  pursued  in  dreams, 
Just  when  it  meets  his  hopes,  and  proves  the 
He  wanted,  for  a  wealthier  to  enjoy..         [heaven 
And  now  perhaps  the  glorious  hour  is  come. 
When  having  no  stake  left,  no  pledge  to  endear 
Her  interests,  or  that  gives  her  sacred  cause 
A  moment's  operation  on  his  love. 
He  bums  with  most  intense  and  flagrant  zeal 
To  serve  his  country.     Ministerial  grace 
Deals  him  out  money  from  the  public  chest ; 
Or  if  that  mine  be  shut,  some  private  purse 
Supplies  his  need  with  an  usurious  loan. 
To  be  refunded  duly,  when  his  vote. 
Well-managed,  sliall  have  eam'd  its  worthy  price. 
Oh  innocent  compared  with  arts  like  these, 
Crape  and  cock*d  pistol  and  the  whistling  ball 
Sent  through  the  traveller's  temples !  He  that  finds 
One  drop  of  Heaven's  sweet  mercy  in  his  cup, 
Can  dig,  beg,  rot,  and  perish  well-content, 
So  he  may  wrap  himself  in  honest  rags 
At  his  last  gasp ;  but  could  not  for  a  world 
Fish  up  his  dirty  and  dependent  bread 
From  pools  and  ditches  of  the  commonwealth, 
Sordid  and  sickening  at  his  own  success. 

Ambition,  avarice,  penury  incurr'd 
By  endless  riot,  vanity,  the  lust 
Of  pleasure  and  variety,  dispatch, 
As  duly  as  the  swallows  disappear,  [town. 

The  world  of  wandering  knights  and  'squires  to 
London  ingulfs  them  all.     The  shark  is  there 
And  the  sliark's  prey;  the  spendthrift  and  the  leech 
That  sucks  him :  there  the  sycophant  and  he 
That  with  bare-headed  and  obsequious  bows 
Begs  a  warm  ofiice,  doom'd  to  a  cold  jail 
And  groat  per  dieni  if  his  patron  frown. 
The  levee  swarms  as  if  in  golden  pomp 
Were  character'd  on  every  statesman's  door, 
"  Batter'd   and    bankrupt    fortunes    mended 
These  are  the  charms  that  sully  and  eclipse  [here." 
The  charms  of  nature.    'Tis  the  cruel  gripe 
That  lean  hard-)ianded  poverty  inflicts. 
The  hope  of  better  things,  the  chance  to  win. 
The  wish  to  shine,  the  mirst  to  be  aroused, 


That  at  the  sound  of  winter's  hoary  wing. 
Unpeople  all  our  counties,  of  such  herds 
Of  fluttering,  loitering,  cringing,  begging,  loose 
And  wanton  vagrants,  as  make  London,  vast 
And  boundless  as  it  is,  a  crowded  coop. 

Oh  thou  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth, 
Checquer'd  with  all  complexions  of  mankind. 
And  spotted  with  all  crimes ;  in  whom  I  see 
Much  that  I  love,  and  more  that  I  admire. 
And  all  that  I  abhor !  thou  freckled  fair 
That  pleases  and  yet  shocks  me,  I  can  laugh 
And  I  can  weep,  can  hope,  and  can  despond. 
Feel  wrath  and  pity,  when  I  think  on  thee ! 
Ten  righteous  would  have  saved  a  city  once. 
And  thou  hast  many  righteous.— Well  for  thee,— 
That  salt  preserves  thee :  more  corrupted  else. 
And  therefore  more  obnoxious  at  this  hour. 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be. 
For  whom  God  heard  his  Abraham  plead  in  vaia. 
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THE  WINTER  EVENING. 

ARGUMENT. 
The  post  comes  in.  The  newspaper  is  read.  The  world 
contemplated  at  a  distance.  Address  to  Winter  The 
amusements  of  a  rurul  winter  evening  compared  with  the 
fabhionable  ones.  Address  to  Evening.  A  brown  study. 
Fall  of  snow  in  the  evening.  The  Waggoner.  A  poor 
family  piece.  Tlie  rural  thief.  Public-houses.  Th« 
multitude  of  them  censured.  The  fanner's  daughter, 
what  she  was.  What  she  is.  The  simplicity  of  country 
manners  almost  lost.  Causes  of  the  change  Desertion  of 
the  country  by  tbo  rich.  Neglect  of  magistrates.  The 
militia  principally  in  fault.  The  new  recruit,  and  bis  i 
transformation.  Reflection  on  bodies  corporate.  The 
love  of  rural  objects  natural  to  all,  and  never  to  be  totally 
extinguished.  \ 

Hark!  *tis  the  twanging  horn !  o'er  yonder  bridge 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright ; 
lie  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world,        [locks, 
With  spatter'd  boots,  strapp'd  waist,  and  frozen 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn. 
And  having  dropp'd  the  expected  bag — pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  ^Tetch, 
Ck>ld  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some. 
To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears  that  trickled  down  the  writer*8  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  penods  from  his  fluent  quill, 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 
But  oh  the  important  budget !  usher'd  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings !     Have  our  troops  awaked ! 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugg*d 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave  f 
Is  India  free!  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
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And  jewel'd  tarban  with  a  smile  of  peace. 

Or  do  we  grind  her  still !    The  grand  debate. 

The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 

The  logic  snd  the  wisdom  and  the  wit 

And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 

I  bom  to  set  the  imprison'd  wranglers  free, 

And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  shming  face 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and  squeezed 
And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  his  sides, 
Out-scolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage. 
Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb 
And  hb  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  bruath 
Of  patriots  bursting  with  heroic  rage. 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 
This  folio  of  four  pa^es,  happy  work  I 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise,  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read. 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair. 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break ; 
What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns  f 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 
That  tempts  ambition.    On  the  summit,  see. 
The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes : 
He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them.    At  his  heels, 
Close  at  his  heels  a  demagogue  ascends, 
And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down 
And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 
Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 
Meanders  lubricate  the  coui*se  they  take ; 
The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved 
To  engross  a  moment's  notice,  and  yet  begs. 
Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  hb  poor  thoughts, 
However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 
Sweet  bashfulness !  it  claims,  at  least,  thb  praise ; 
The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense 
That  it  foreteb  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 
Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here. 
There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page. 
In  which  all  comprehension  i^-anders  lost ; 
While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there. 
With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 
The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 
But  gay  confusion,  roses  for  the  cheeks 
And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 
Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald. 
Heaven,  earUi,  and  ocean  plundered  of  their  sweets, 
Nectareous  essences,  Olympbn  dews. 
Sermons  and  city  feasts  and  favourite  airs, 
.£thereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits. 
And  Katterfelto  with  hb  hair  on  end 
At  hb  own  wonders,  wondering  for  hb  bread. 

T'u  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel  and  not  feel  the  crowd  ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falb  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height. 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all. 
It  tarns  sabmitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 


With  all  its  generations ;  I  behold 

The  tunmlt  and  am  still.     The  sound  of  war 

Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me. 

Grieves  but  alarms  me  not.     I  mourn  the  pride 

And  avarice  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man, 

Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throatH 

By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  hb  heart. 

And  sigh,  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 

He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 

From  flower  to  flower,  so  he  from  land  to  land  ; 

The  manners,  customs,  policy  of  all 

Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans ; 

He  sucks  intelligence  in  every  clime. 

And  spreads  the  honey  of  hb  deep  research 

At  hb  return,  a  rich  repast  for  me. 

He  travels,  and  I  too.     I  tread  hb  deck. 

Ascend  hb  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 

Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 

Suffer  lib  woes  and  share  in  hb  escapes  ; 

While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock. 

Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  b  still  at  home. 

Oh  Winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  fill'd. 
Thy  breath  congeal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  sn(»ns 
Than  those  of  age ;  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  cloudi», 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car  indebted  to  no  wheels. 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slip|>ery  way ; 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  st^em^st. 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art.     Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  rndawning  east. 
Shortening  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon. 
And  hurrying  him  impatient  of  his  stay 
Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease. 
And  gathering  at  short  notice  in  one  gi*oup 
The  family  dbpersed,  and  fixing  thought 
Not  less  dbpcrsed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  tlmt  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates. 
No  powder*d  pert  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  a^isaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings.     No  stationwy  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while  heedless  of  the  sound 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake. 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn 
Unfolds  its  l)osom,  buds  and  leaves  and  sprigs 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  db{>o8ed. 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair, 
A  wreath  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers  that  blow 
With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 
The  poet's  or  hbtorian's  page,  by  one 
Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 
The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 
Thetoucli  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakesout; 
And  the  clear  voice  s^-mphonious,  vet  dbtinct. 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still. 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry  ;  the  threaded  steel 
Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  commence.     A  Roman  meal. 


Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  fouud 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 
Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  dooi^, 
And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade, 
EnjoyM,  spare  least !  a  radish  and  an  egg. 
Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull. 
Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth. 
Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world. 
Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  God 
That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys. 
Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A  jarring  note :  themes  of  a  graver  tone 
Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love. 
While  we  retrace  with  memory's  pointing  wand 
That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review. 
The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  bi*oken  snare. 
The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 
Unlook'd  for,  life  preserved  and  peace  restored, 
Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 
Oh  evenings  worthy  of  the  Gods !  exclaim'd 
The  Sabine  bard.     Oh  evenings,  I  reply, 
More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  yours. 
As  more  illumined  and  with  nobler  truths. 
That  I  and  mine  and  tliose  we  love,  enjoy. 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  this  1 
Needs  he  the  tragic  fur,  the  smoke  of  lamps. 
The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsavoury  throng, 
To  thaw  him  into  feeluig,  or  the  smai't 
And  snappish  dialogue  Uiat  flippant  wits 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a  smile  ? 
The  self-complacent  actor  when  he  views 
^Stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  full  house) 
The  slope  of  faces  from  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
(As  if  one  master-spring  control'd  them  all) 
Kelax'd  into  an  universal  grin. 
Sees  not  a  countenance  there  that  speaks  a  joy 
Half  so  refined  or  so  sincere  as  ours. 
Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  the  tricks 
That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 
To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfuraish'd  brain. 
To  palliate  dullness  and  give  time  a  shove. 
Time  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unsoil'd  and  swift  and  of  a  silken  sound. 
But  the  world's  Time  is  Time  in  masquerade. 
Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 
With  motley  plumes,  and  where  the  peacock  shows 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  spots  quadrangular  of  diamond  form, 
Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife. 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 
What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  hour-glass  once 
Becomes  a  dice-box,  and  a  billiard  mast 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  sc^'the. 
Thus  deck'd  he  charms  a  world  whom  fashion  blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most, 
Whose  only  happy  are  their  wasted  hours. 
Even  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  back-string  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  sit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  time,  and  night  by  night 
Placed  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board. 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 
But  truce  with  censure.     Roving  as  I  rove. 
Where  shall  I  find  an  end,  or  how  proceed  ! 
As  he  that  travels  far,  oft  turns  aside 
To  view  some  rugged  rock  or  mouldering  tower, 
Which  seen  delights  him  not ;  then  coming  home. 
Describes  and  prints  it,  that  the  world  may  know 
How  ttir  he  went  for  what  was  nothing  worth  ; 


So  I  with  brash  in  hand  and  paUet  spread 
With  colours  mixt  for  a  far  different  use. 
Paint  cards  and  dolls,  and  every  idle  thing 
That  fancy  finds  in  her  excursive  flights. 

Come  evening  once  again,  season  of  peace. 
Return  sweet  evening,  and  continue  long ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west. 
With  matron-step  slow-moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  employ'd 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day ; 
Not  sumptuously  adom'd,  nor  needing  aid 
Like  homely-featured  night,  of  clustering  gems, 
A  star  or  two  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow 
Suffices  thee ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone. 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm 
Or  make  me  so.     Composure  is  thy  gift. 
And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil. 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit ; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels. 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  to  please ; 
I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 

Just  when  our  dittwing-rooms  begin  to  blaze 
With  lights  by  clear  reflection  multiplied 
From  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Gath, 
Goliath,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Whole  without  stooping,  towering  crest  and  all. 
My  pleasures  too  begin.     But  me  perhaps 
The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  awhile 
With  faint  illumination  that  uplifts 
The  shadow  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  uncouth ly  to  the  quivering  flame. 
Not  undelightful  is  an  hour  to  me 
So  spent  in  parlour  twilight ;  such  a  gloom 
Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mind, 
The  mind  contemplative,  with  some  new  theme 
Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  all. 
Laugh  ye,  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  powers. 
That  never  feel  a  stupor,  know  no  pause 
Nor  need  one.     I  am  conscious,  and  confess 
Fearless,  a  soul  that  does  not  always  think. 
Me  oft  has  fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 
Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers, 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages  expressed 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  1  saw. 
Nor  less  amused  have  I  quiescent  watch'd 
The  sooty  fiUns  that  play  upon  the  bars 
Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  view 
Of  superstition,  prophesying  still 
Though  still  deceived,  'some  stranger's  near  ap- 
'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose  [pruach. 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 
And  sleeps  and  is  refresh'd.     Meanwhile  the  face 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 
Were  task'd  to  his  full  strength,  absorb'd  and  lust 
Thus  oft  reclined  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 
At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast 
That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 
The  recollected  powers,  and  snapping  short 
The  glassy  threads  with  which  the  fancy 
Her  brittle  to^-s,  restores  me  to  myself. 
How  calm  is  my  recess  !  and  how  the  firaot 
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Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind,  endear 
The  silence  and  the  warmth  enjoy'd  within  I 
[  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day 
A  variegated  show  ;  the  meadows  green 
Though  faded,  and  the  lands  where  lately  waved 
The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown, 
Uptum'd  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share. 
I  saw  for  off  the  weedy  fallows  smile 
With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 
By  flocks  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 
His  favourite  herb  ;  while  all  the  leafless  groves 
That  skirt  the  horizon  wore  a  sable  hue. 
Scarce  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 
To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change  ! 
Which  even  now,  though  silently  perform  d 
And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  face 
Of  universal  nature  undergoes. 
Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower.     The  downy  flakes 
D^Miending  and  with  never-ceasing  lapse 
Softly  alighting  upon  all  below, 
Aiwimilate  all  objects.     Earth  receives 
Gladly  the  thickening  mantle,  and  the  green 
And  tender  blade  that  fearM  the  chilling  blast. 
Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted,  or  if  found, 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side. 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  ourselves,  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills. 
And  s^inpathise  with  others  suffering  more. 
Ill  iaivs  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  dogg'd  wheels  ;  and  in  its  sluggish  pace 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide, 
While  every  breath  by  respiration  strong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Upon  their  jutting  chests.     He,  formM  to  bear 
The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night. 
With  half-shut  eyes,  and  puckered  cheeks,  and 

teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  plods  on. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip. 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 
Oil  happy  !  and  in  my  account,  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain  with  which 
Reflnement  is  endued,  thrice  ha]>py  thou. 
Thy  frame  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpaired. 
The  learned  finger  never  need  explore 
Thy  vigorous  pulse  ;  and  the  unhealthful  east. 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bone 
Of  the  infirm,  is  Wholesome  air  to  thee. 
Thy  days  roll  on  exempt  from  household  care  ; 
Thy  waggon  is  thy  wife  ;  and  the  poor  beasts 
That  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and  fro. 
Thine  helpless  charge,  dependent  on  thy  care. 
Ah  treat  them  kindlv  !  mde  as  thou  appear'st 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercy,  which  the  gi*eat 
With  needless  hurry  whirl*d  from  place  to  place, 
Humane  as  they  would  seem,  not  always  show. 

Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat, 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  night  like  this, 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  heart. 
Warm'd,  while  it  lasts,  by  hibour,  all  day  long 


They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
III  clad  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  to  cool. 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  when  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brush-wood,  blazing  clear 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  ten'estrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well. 
And  while  her  infant  race  with  outspread  hands 
And  crowded  knees  sit  cowering  o'er  the  sparks, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warm*d. 
The  man  feels  least,  as  more  umred  than  she 
To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Yet  he  too  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguisliM,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  fingers*  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined,  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shelf  half-eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savoury  cheese,  or  butter  costlier  still. 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge.     For  alas  ! 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained. 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few. 
With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not.     All  the  care 
Ingenious  parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed  and  stool. 
Skillet,  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands,  but  other  boast  have  none 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride  that  scorns  to  beg. 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 
I  praise  you  much,  ye  meek  and  patient  pair, 
For  ye  are  worthy  ;  ch using  rather  far 
A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard-eam*d 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebuffs 
Of  knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution  ;  liberal  of  their  aid 
To  clamorous  importunity  in  rags, 
But  oft-times  deaf  to  suppliants  who  would  blush 
To  wear  a  tatter'd  garb  however  coarse. 
Whom  famine  cannot  reconcile  to  filth  ; 
These  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and  refused 
Because  deserving,  silently  retire. 
But  be  ye  of  good  courage.     Time  itself 
Shall  much  befriend  you.  Time  shall  give  increase, 
And  all  your  numerous  progeny  well  train*d. 
But  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  find  their  hands. 
And  labour  too.     Meanwhile  ye  shall  not  want 
What  conscious  of  your  virtues  we  can  spare. 
Nor  what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may  send. 
I  mean  the  man,  who,  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help,  denies  them  nothing  but  his  name. 
But  poverty  with  most  who  whimper  forth 
Their  long  complaints,  is  self-inflicted  woe. 
The  effect  of  laziness  or  sottish  waste. 
Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plunder  ;  much  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth. 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrong. 
Woe  to  the  gardener's  pale,  the  farmer's  hedge 
Plash'd  neatly,  and  secured  with  driven  stakes 
Deep  in  the  loamy  bank  !  Uptorn  by  strength 
Resistless  in  so  bad  a  cause,  but  lame 
To  better  deeds,  he  bundles  up  the  spoil 
An  ass's  burthen,  and  when  laden  most 
And  heaviest,  light  of  foot  steals  fast  away. 
Nor  does  the  boarded  hovel  better  guard 
The  well-stack'd  pile  of  riven  logs  and  roots 
From  his  pernicious  force.     Nor  will  he  leave 
Unwrench'd  the  door  however  well  secured. 
Where  chanticleer  amidst  his  harem  sleeps 
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In  unsuspecting  pomp.    TwitchM  from  the  perch 

He  gives  the  princely  bird  with  all  his  wives 

To  his  voracious  bag,  struggling  in  vain, 

And  loudly  wondering  at  the  sudden  change. 

Nor  this  to  feed  his  own.     *Twere  some  excuse 

Did  pity  of  their  sufferings  warp  aside 

His  principle,  and  tempt  him  into  sin 

For  their  support,  so  destitute.     But  they 

Neglected  pine  at  home,  themselves,  as  more 

Exposed  than  others,  with  less  scruple  made 

His  victims,  robb'd  of  their  defenceless  all. 

Cruel  is  all  he  does.     'Tis  quenchless  thirst 

Of  ruinous  ebriety  that  prompts 

His  every  action  and  imbrutes  the  man. 

Oh  for  a  law  to  noose  the  villain's  neck 

Who  starves  his  own  ;  who  persecutes  the  blood 

He  gave  them  in  his  children's  veins,  and  hates 

And  wrongs  the  woman  he  has  sworn  to  love. 

Pass  where  we  may,  through  city  or  through 
Village  or  hamlet  of  this  men*y  land  [town. 

Though  lean  and  beggar'd,  every  twentieth  pace 
Conducts  the  unguarded  nose  to  such  a  whiff 
Of  stale  debauch  forth  issuing  from  the  sties 
That  law  has  licensed,  as  makes  temperance  reel. 
There  sit  involved  and  lost  in  curling  clouds 
Of  Indian  fume,  and  guzzling  deep,  the  boor. 
The  lacquey,  and  the  groom.  The  craftsman  there 
Takes  a  Lethsean  leave  of  all  his  toil  ; 
Snath,  cobler,  joiner,  he  that  pUes  the  shears, 
And  he  that  kneads  the  dough  ;  all  loud  alike, 
All  learned,  and  all  drunk.     The  fiddle  screams 
Plaintive  and  piteous,  as  it  wept  and  wail'd 
Its  wasted  tones  and  harmony  unheard. 
Fierce  the  dispute  whate'er  the  theme ;  while  she. 
Fell  Discord,  arbitress  of  such  debate, 
Pcrch'd  on  the  signpost,  holds  with  even  hand 
Her  undecisive  scales.     In  this  she  lays 
A  weight  of  ignorance,  in  that,  of  pride. 
And  smiles  delighted  with  the  eternal  poise. 
Dire  is  the  frequent  curse,  and  its  twin  sound 
The  cheek-distending  oath,  not  to  be  praised 
As  ornamental,  musical,  polite, 
Like  those  which  modem  senators  employ, 
Whose  oath  is  rhetoric,  and  who  swear  for  fame. 
Behold  the  schools  in  which  plebeian  minds, 
Once  simple,  are  initiated  in  arts 
Which  some  may  j>ractise  with  politer  grace. 
But  none  with  readier  skill !    'Tis  here  tliey  learn 
The  road  that  leads  from  competence  and  peace 
To  indigence  and  rapine  ;  till  at  hist 
Society,  grown  weary  of  the  load. 
Shakes  her  encumber'd  lap,  and  casts  them  out 
But  censure  profits  little.     Vain  the  attempt 
To  advertise  in  verse  a  public  pest. 
That,  like  the  filth  with  which  the  peasant  feeds 
His  hungry  acres,  stinks,  and  is  of  use. 
The  excise  is  fattened  with  the  rich  result 
Of  all  this  riot.     And  ten  thousand  casks, 
For  ever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents, 
Touch'd  by  the  Midas  finger  of  the  state, 
Bleed  gold  for  Ministers  to  sport  away. 
Drink  and  be  mad  then  1  'Tis  your  country  bids. 
Gloriously  drunk  obev  the  important  call ; 
Her  cause  demands  the  assistance  of  your  throats; 
Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more. 

Would  I  had  fallen  upon  those  happier  days 
That  poets  celebrate  !  those  golden  times 
And  those  Arcadian  scones  that  Maro  sings. 
And  Sydney,  warbler  of  poetic  prose. 
Nymplis  were  Dianas  then,  and  swains  had  hearts 


That  felt  their  virtues.     Innocence  it 

From  courts  dismiss'd,  found  shelter  in  the  groTat 

The  footsteps  of  simplicity  impress'd 

Upon  the  yielding  herbage  (so  they  sing) 

Then  were  not  all  effaced.     Then  speech  profSui? 

And  manners  profligate  were  rarely  found. 

Observed  as  prodigies,  and  soon  recUim'd. 

Vain  wish  I  those  days  were  never.     Airy  dreams 

Sat  for  the  picture  ;  and  the  poet's  hand 

Imparting  substance  to  an  empty  shade, 

Imposed  a  gay  delirium  for  a  truth. 

Grant  it.     I  still  must  envy  them  an  age 

That  favour'd  such  a  dream,  in  days  like  these 

Impossible,  when  virtue  is  so  scarce, 

That  to  suppose  a  scene  where  she  presides 

Is  tramonttuie,  and  stumbles  all  belief. 

No.     We  are  polish'd  now.     The  rural  lass. 

Whom  once  her  virgin  modesty  and  grace. 

Her  artless  manners  and  her  neat  attire 

So  dignified,  that  she  was  hardly  less 

Than  the  fair  shepherdess  of  old  romance. 

Is  seen  no  more.     The  character  is  lost. 

Her  head  adom'd  with  lappets  pinn'd  aloft 

And  ribbands  streaming  gay,  superbly  raised 

And  magnified  beyond  all  human  size, 

Indebted  to  some  smart  wig- weaver's  hand 

For  more  than  half  the  tresses  it  sustains  ; 

Her  elbows  ruffled,  and  her  tottering  form 

111   propp'd   upon  French   heels ;  she   might  be 

deem'd 
(But  that  the  basket  dangling  on  her  arm 
Interprets  her  more  truly)  of  a  rank 
Too  proud  for  dairy-work  or  sale  of  eggs. 
Expect  her  soon  with  footboy  at  her  heels. 
No  longer  blushing  for  her  awkward  load. 
Her  train  and  her  umbrella  all  her  care. 

The  town  has  tinged  the  country ;  and  the  stauo 
Appears  a  spot  upon  a  vestal's  robe. 
The  worse  for  what  it  soils.    The  fashion  runs 
Down  into  scenes  still  rural,  but  alas  ! 
Scenes  rarely  graced  with  rural  manners  now. 
Time  was  when  in  the  pastoral  retreat 
The  unguarded  door  was  safe.  Men  did  not  watdi 
To  invade  another's  right,  or  guard  their  own. 
Then  sleep  was  undisturb'd  by  fear,  unscared 
By  drunken  bowlings  ;  and  the  chilling  tale 
Of  midnight  murther  was  a  wonder  heard 
With  doubtful  credit,  told  to  frighten  babes. 
But  farewell  now  to  unsuspicious  nights 
And  slumbers  unalarm'd.     Now,  ere  you  sleep. 
See  that  your  polish'd  arms  be  primed  with  care, 
And  drop  the  night-bolt.     Ruffians  are  abroad  ; 
And  the  first  larum  of  the  cock's  shrill  throat 
May  prove  a  trumpet,  summoning  your  ear 
To  horrid  sounds  of  hostile  feet  within. 
Even  daylight  has  its  dangers ;  and  the  walk 
Through  pathless  wastes  and  woods,  unconsciou 
Of  other  tenants  than  melodious  birds  [once 

Or  harmless  flocks,  is  hazardous  and  bold. 
Lamented  change  !  to  which  full  many  a  cause 
Inveterate,  hopeless  of  a  cure,  conspires. 
The  course  of  human  things  from  good  to  ill. 
From  ill  to  worse,  is  fatal,  never  fails. 
Increase  of  power  begets  increase  of  wealth. 
Wealth  luxury,  and  luxury  excess  ; 
Excess,  the  scrofulous  and  itchy  plague 
That  seizes  first  the  opulent,  descends 
To  the  next  rank  contagious,  and  in  time 
Taints  downward  all  the  graduated  scale 
Of  order,  from  the  chaiiot  to  the  plough. 
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Tbc  rich,  and  they  that  have  an  arm  to  check 
The  lioense  of  the  lowest  m  degree, 
Dvsert  their  office  ;  and  themselves  mtent 
On  pleasure,  haunt  the  capital,  and  thus 
To  all  the  violence  of  lawless  hands 
Resign  thj  scenes  their  presence  might  protect. 
Authority  herself  not  seldom  sleeps, 
Though  resident,  and  witness  of  the  wrong. 
The  plump  convivial  parson  often  bears 
The  magisterial  sword  in  vain,  and  lays 
His  reverence  and  his  worship  both  to  rest 
On  the  same  cushion  of  habitual  sloth. 
Periiaps  timiditv  restrains  his  arm  ; 
When  he  should  strike,  he  trembles,  and  sets  free. 
Himself  enslaved  by  terror  of  the  band. 
The  audacious  convict  whom  he  dares  not  bind. 
Perhaps,  though  by  profession  ghostly  pure, 
He  too  may  have  his  vice,  and  sometimes  prove 
Less  dainty  than  becomes  his  crave  outside. 
In  lucrative  concerns.     Examme  well 
His  milk-white  hand.  The  palm  is  hardly  clean, — 
But  here  and  there  an  ugly  smutch  appears. 
Foh  !  'twas  a  bribe  that  left  it.     He  has  touched 
Corruption.     Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here 
Propitious,  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  fish. 
Wildfowl  or  venison,  and  his  errand  speeds. 
But  faster  far  and  more  than  all  the  rest, 
A  noble  cause,  which  none  who  bears  a  spark 
Of  public  virtue  ever  wbh*d  removed. 
Works  the  deplored  and  mischievous  effect. 
Tis  universal  soldiership  has  stabb'd 
The  heart  of  merit  in  the  meaner  class. 
Arms,  through  the  vanity  and  brainl(^f»s  rage 
Of  those  that  bear  them,  in  whatever  cause, 
Seem  most  at  variance  with  all  moral  good, 
And  incompatible  with  serious  thought. 
The  clown,  tlie  child  of  nature,  without  guile. 
Blest  with  an  infant's  ignorance  of  all 
But  bis  own  simple  pleasures,  now  and  then 
A  wrestling  match,  a  foot-race,  or  a  fair. 
Is  balloted,  and  trembles  at  the  news. 
Sheepish  he  doffs  his  hat,  and  mumbling  swears 
A  Bible-oath  to  be  whatever  they  pleuHo, 
To  do  he  knows  not  what.     The  task  performM, 
That  instant  he  becomes  the  sergeant  s  care. 
His  pupil,  and  his  torment,  and  his  jest. 
His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes. 
Bent  knees,  round  shoulders,  and  dejected  looks, 
Procure  him  many  a  curse.     By  slow  degrees. 
Unapt  to  learn,  and  form'd  of  stubborn  stuff. 
He  yet  by  slow  degrees  puts  off  himself, 
Grows  conscious  of  a  change,  and  likes  it  welL 
He  stands  erect,  his  slouch  becomes  a  walk. 
He  steps  right  onward,  martial  in  his  air 
His  form  and  movement ;  is  as  smart  above 
As  meal  and  larded  locks  can  make  him ;  wears 
His  hat,  or  his  plumed  helmet,  with  a  grace  ; 
And  his  three  years  of  heroship  expired. 
Returns  indignant  to  the  slighted  plough. 
He  hates  the  field  in  which  no  fife  or  drum 
Attends  him,  drives  his  cattle  to  a  march. 
And  sighs  for  the  smart  comrades  he  has  left. 
Twere  well  if  his  exterior  change  were  all, — 
But  with  his  clumsy  port  the  wretch  has  lost 
His  ignorance  and  harmless  manners  too. 
To  swear,  to  game,  to  drink,  to  show  at  home 
By  lewdness,  idleness,  and  sabbath-breach. 
The  great  proficiency  he  made  abroad, 
To  astonish  and  to  grieve  his  gazing  friends. 
To  break  some  maiden's  and  his  mother's  heart-. 


To  be  a  pest  where  he  was  useful  once. 

Are  his  sole  aim  and  all  his  glory  now. 

Man  in  society  is  like  a  fiower 

Blown  in  its  native  bed.     'Tis  there  alone 

His  faculties  expanded  in  full  bloom 

Shine  out ;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use. 

But  man,  associate  and  leagued  with  man 

By  regal  warrant,  or  self-join'd  by  bond 

For  interest-sake,  or  swarming  into  clans 

Beneath  one  head  for  purposes  of  war, 

Like  flowers  selected  from  the  rest,  and  bound 

And  bundled  close  to  fill  some  crowded  vase. 

Fades  rapidly,  and  by  compression  marr'd. 

Contracts  defilement  not  to  be  endured. 

Hence  chartered  boroughs  arc  such  public  plagues. 

And  burghers,  men  immaculate  perhaps 

In  all  their  private  functions,  once  combined. 

Become  a  loathsome  body,  only  fit 

For  dissolution,  hurtful  to  the  main. 

Hence  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin 

Against  the  cliarities  of  domestic  life. 

Incorporated,  seem  at  once  to  lose 

Their  nature,  and  disclaiming  all  regard 

For  mercy  and  the  common  rights  of  man, 

Build  factories  with  blood,  conducting  trade 

At  the  sword's  point,  and  dyeing  the  white  robe 

Of  innocent  commercial  justice  red. 

Hence  too  the  field  of  glory,  as  the  world 

Misdeems  it,  dazzled  by  its  bright  array. 

With  all  its  majesty  of  thundering  pomp. 

Enchanting  music  and  immurtnl  wreaths. 

Is  but  a  school  where  thoughtlessness  is  taught 

On  principle,  where  foppery  atones 

For  folly,  gallantry  for  every  vice. 

But  slighted  as  it  is,  and  by  the  great 
Abandoned,  and,  which  still  I  more  regret. 
Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes 
It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me  stilL 
I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  form'd  a  plan 
That  fiatter'd  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss. 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene.     There  early  stray'J 
My  fancy,  ere  yet  Uberty  of  choice 
Had  found  me,  or  the  hope  of  being  free. 
My  very  dreams  were  rural,  rural  too 
The  first-bom  efforts  of  my  youthful  muse. 
Sportive,  and  jingling  her  poetic  bells 
Ere  yet  her  ear  was  mistress  of  their  powers. 
No  bard  could  please  nie  but  whose  lyre  was  tuned 
To  Nature's  praises.     Heroes  and  theii*  feats 
Fatigued  me,  never  weary  of  the  pipe 
Of  Tityrus,  assembling,  as  he  sang. 
The  rustic  throng  beneath  his  favourite  beech. 
Then  Milton  had  indeed  a  poet's  charms 
New  to  my  taste,  his  Paradise  surpass'd 
The  struggling  efforts  of  my  boyish  tongue 
To  speak  its  excellence ;  I  danced  for  joy. 
I  marvel'd  much  that  at  so  ripe  an  age 
As  twice  seven  years,  his  beauties  had  then  first 
Engaged  my  wonder,  and  admiring  still 
And  still  admiring,  with  regret  supposed 
The  joy  half  lost  because  not  sooner  found. 
Thee  too  enamoured  of  the  life  I  loved, 
Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  its  pursuit 
Determined,  and  possessing  it  at  last 
With  transports  such  as  favour'd  lovers  feel, 
I  studied,  prized,  and  wish'd  that  I  had  known, 
Ingenious  Cowley !  and  though  now,  reclaim'd 
By  modem  lights  from  an  erroneous  taste, 
I  caimot  but  kunent  thy  splendid  wit 
Entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  schools, 
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I  still  revere  thee,  courtly  though  retired. 
Though  stretch'd  at  ease  in  Chertsey's  silent  bowers 
Net  unemployed,  and  finding  rich  amends 
For  a  lost  world  in  solitude  and  verse. 
'Tis  bom  with  all.    The  love  of  Nature's  works 
Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound,  man. 
Infused  at  the  creation  of  the  kind. 
And  though  the  Almighty  Maker  has  throughout 
Discruninated  each  from  each,  by  strokes 
And  touches  of  his  hand  with  so  much  art 
Diversified,  that  two  were  never  found 
Twins  at  all  points, — yet  this  obtains  in  all, 
That  all  discem  a  beauty  in  his  works, 
And  all  can  taste  them :   minds  that  have  been 
And  tutored,  with  a  relbh  more  exact,       [form'd 
But  none  without  some  relish,  none  unmoved. 
It  is  a  flame  that  dies  not  even  there 
Where  nothing  feeds  it.   Neither  business,  crowds, 
I   Nor  habits  of  luxurious  city  life. 
Whatever  else  they  smother  of  true  worth 
In  human  bosoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 
The  villas  with  which  London  stands  begirt 
Like  a  swarth  Indian  with  his  belt  of  beads, 
Prove  it.    A  breath  of  unadulterate  air. 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 
The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame] 
Even  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town, 
A  garden  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has  charms 
That  soothe  the  rich  possessor ;  much  consoled 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint. 
Of  nightshade  or  valerian,  grace  the  well 
He  cultivates.    These  serve  him  with  a  hint 
That  Nature  lives,  that  sight-refreshing  green 
Is  still  the  livery  she  delights  to  wear. 
Though  sickly  samples  of  the  exuberant  whole. 
What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbfl, 
The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 
Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed 
The  Frenchman's  darling ' !  are  they  not  all  proofs 
That  man,  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 
His  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 
By  supplemental  shifts,  the  best  he  may  ? 
The  most  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  life, 
And  they  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall  bounds 
To  range  the  flelds  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air. 
Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct ;  over  h^id 
Suspend  their  crazy  boxes  planted  thick 
And  water'd  duly.    There  the  pitcher  stands 
A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there ; 
Sad  witnesses  how  close-pent  man  regrets 
The  country,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  Nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 

Hail,  therefore,  patroness  of  health  and  ease 
And  contemplation,  heart-consoling  joys 
And  harmless  pleasures,  in  the  throng'd  abode 
Of  multitudes  unknown ;  hail,  rural  life  I 
Address  himself  who  will  to  the  pursuit 
Of  honours  or  emolument  or  fame, 
I  shall  not  add  myself  to  such  a  diase. 
Thwart  his  attempts,  or  envy  his  success. 
Some  must  be  great.    Great  offices  will  have 
Great  talents.     And  God  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste. 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordain'd  to  fill. 
To  the  deliverer  of  an  injured  land 
He  gives  a  tongue  to  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 
To  feel,  and  courage  to  redress  her  wrongs ; 
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To  monarchs  dignity,  to  judges  sense, 

To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill ; 

To  me  an  unambitious  mind,  content 

In  the  low  vale  of  life,  that  early  felt 

A  wish  for  ease  and  leisure,  and  ere  long 

Found  here  that  leisure  and  that  ease  I  wiah'd. 


BOOK  V. 

THE  WINTER  MORNING  WALK. 

ARGUMENT. 
A  frosty  morning.  The  foddering  of  cattle.  Tlie  wood* 
man  and  his  dog.  The  poultry.  Whimsical  efTects  of  fnnt 
at  a  waterfall.  Tho  Empress  of  Russia's  palace  of  ice. 
Amusements  of  monarchs.  War  one  of  them.  Wars, 
whence.  And  whence  monarchy.  The  evils  of  it.  EnRlish 
and  French  loyalty  contrasted.  The  liastile,  and  a  prisoner 
there.  Liberty  the  chief  recommendation  of  this  country. 
Modem  patriotism  questionable,  and  why.  The  perishable 
nature  of  the  best  human  institutions.  Spiritual  liberty 
not  perishable.  The  slavish  state  of  man  by  nature. 
Deliver  him.  Deist,  if  you  can.  Grace  must  do  it.  The 
respective  merits  of  patriots  and  martyrs  stated.  Their 
different  treatment.  Happy  freedom  of  tho  man  whom 
grace  makes  free.  Ilis  relish  of  the  worka  of  God.  Ad- 
dress to  the  Creator. 


'Tis  morning ;  and  the  sun  with  ruddy  orb 
Ascending,  hres  the  horizon :  while  the  clouds 
That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind, 
More  ardent  as  the  disk  emerges  more. 
Resemble  most  some  city  in  a  blaze. 
Seen  through  the  leafless  wood.     His  slanting  raj 
Slides  ineffectual  down  the  snowy  vale, 
And  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue. 
From  every  herb  and  every  spiry  blade 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field. 
Mine,  spindling  into  longitude  immense. 
In  spite  of  gravity  and  sage  remark 
That  I  myself  am  but  a  fleeting  shade. 
Provokes  me  to  a  smile.    With  eye  askance 
I  view  the  muscular  proportionM  limb 
Transfomi'd  to  a  lean  shank.    The  shapeless  pair, 
As  they  design'd  to  mock  me,  at  my  side 
Take  step  for  step,  and  as  I  near  approach 
The  cottage,  walk  along  the  plaster'd  wall. 
Preposterous  sight !  the  legs  without  the  man. 
The  verdure  of  the  plain  lies  buried  deep 
Beneath  the  dazzling  deluge ;  and  the  bents 
And  coarser  grass  upspearing  o*er  the  rest, 
Of  late  unsightly  and  unseen,  now  shine 
Conspicuous,  and  in  bright  apparel  clad 
And  fledged  with  icy  feathers,  nod  superb. 
The  cattle  mourn  in  comers  where  the  fence 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half  petrified  to  sleep 
In  unrecumbent  sadness.     There  the^  wait 
Their  wonted  fodder,  not  like  hungermg  man 
Fretful  if  unsupplied,  but  silent,  meek. 
And  patient  of  the  slow-paced  swain's  delay. 
He  from  the  stack  carves  out  the  accustom'd  load, 
Deep  plunging  and  again  deep  plunging  oft 
His  broad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass. 
Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  stands. 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  a^'ay :  no  needless  care. 
Lest  storms  should  overset  the  leaning  pile 
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Dectdnons,  or  its  own  unbalanced  weiglit 
Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  unconcem'd 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man,  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear. 
From  mom  to  eve  his  solitary  task. 
Shaggy  and  lean  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears 
And  tail  cropp'd  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur, 
His  dog  attends  him.     Cl(»e  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow,  and  now  wth  many  a  frisk 
Wide-scampering  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powderM  coat  and  barks  for  joy. 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks  the  sturdy  churl 
Moves  right  toward  the  mark;  nor  stops  for  aught 
But  uow  and  then  with  pressure  of  his  thumb 
To  adjust  the  fragrant  chai'ge  of  a  short  tube 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose ;  the  trailing  cloud 
Streams  far  behind  him,  scenting  all  the  air. 
Now  from  the  roost  or  from  the  neighbouring  pale. 
Where  diligent  to  catch  the  first  faint  gleam 
Of  smiling  day,  they  gossipM  side  by  side. 
Come  trooping  at  the  housewife's  well-known  call 
The  feather'd  tribes  domestic.     Half  on  wing 
And  half  on  foot,  they  brutth  the  fleecy  flood 
Conscious,  and  fearful  of  too  deep  a  plunge. 
The  pparrows  peep,  and  quit  the  sheltering  eaves 
To  seize  the  fair  occasion.     Well  they  eye 
The  scattered  grain,  and  thievishly  resolved 
To  escape  the  impending  famine,  often  scared 
As  oft  return,  a  pert  voracious  kind. 
Clean  riddance  quickly  made,  one  only  care 
Remains  to  each,  the  search  of  sunny  nook. 
Or  shed  impervious  to  the  blast.     Resigned 
To  sad  necessity,  the  cock  foregoes 
His  wonted  strut,  and  wading  at  their  head 
With  well-consider* d  steps,  seems  to  resent 
His  alter'd  gait  and  stateliness  retrench 'd. 
How  find  the  myriads,  that  in  summer  cheer 
The  hills  and  valleys  with  their  ceaseless  songs. 
Due  sustenance,  or  where  subsist  they  now  ? 
Earth  yields  them  nought :  the  imprison'd  worm  is 
Beneath  the  frozen  clod :  all  seeds  of  herbs  [safe 
Lie  coverM  close,  and  berry-bearing  thorns 
That  feed  the  thrush,  (whatever  some  6upi)Ose) 
Afford  the  smaller  minstrels  no  supply. 
The  long  protracted  rigour  of  the  year 
Thins  all  their  numerous  fiocks.     In  chinks  and 
Ten  thousand  seek  an  unmolested  end,         [holes 
As  instinct  prompts ;  self  buried  ere  they  die. 
The  very  rooks  and  daws  forsake  the  fields, 
Where  neither  grub  nor  root  nor  earth-nut  now 
Repays  their  labour  more ;  and  perch'd  aloft 
By  the  way-side,  or  stalking  in  the  path. 
Lean  pensioners  upon  the  traveller's  track. 
Pick  up  their  nauseous  dole,  though  sweet  to  them, 
.    Of  voided  pulse  or  half  digested  grain. 
The  streams  are  lost  amid  the  splendid  blank 
O'erwhelming  all  distinction.     On  the  flood 
I    Indurated  and  fixt,  the  snowy  weight 
;    Lies  undissolved,  while  silently  beneath 
And  unperceived  the  current  steals  away. 
Not  so,  where  scornful  of  a  check  it  leaps 
The  mill-dain,  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel. 
And  wantons  in  the  pebbly  gulf  below. 
No  frost  can  bind  it  there.     Its  utmost  force 
I    Can  but  arrest  the  light  and  smoky  mist 
I    That  in  its  fall  the  liquid  sheet  throws  wide. 

And  see  where  it  has  hung  the  embroider'd  banks 
I    With  forms  so  various,  that  no  powers  of  art, 
The  pencil  or  the  pen,  may  trace  the  scene ! 


Here  glittering  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 
(Fantastic  mLsarrangement)  oh  the  roof       [trees 
Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling 
And  shrubs  of  fairy  laud.     The  cr^-stal  drops 
That  trickle  down  the  branches,  fast  congeal'd, 
Shoot  into  pillars  of  pellucid  length. 
And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adom'd  before. 
Here  grotto  within  grotto  safe  defies 
The  sun- beam.     There  emboss'd  and  fretted  wild 
The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shapes 
Capricious,  in  which  fancy  seeks  in  vain 
The  likeness  of  some  object  seen  before. 
Thus  nature  works  as  if  to  mock  at  art. 
And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  powers; 
By  these  fortuitous  and  landum  strokes 
Performing  such  inimitable  feats 
As  she  with  all  her  rules  can  never  reach. 
Less  worthy  of  applause  though  more  admired. 
Because  a  novelty,  the  work  of  man. 
Imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-clad  Russ! 
Thy  mosi  magnificent  and  mighty  freak. 
The  wonder  of  the  north.     No  forest  fell 
When  thou  wouldst  build ;  no  quarry  sent  ito  stores 
Toemich  thy  walls:  but  thou  didst  hew  the  floods. 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 
In  such  a  palace  Aristieus  found 
Cyrene,  when  he  bore  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear. 
In  such  a  palace  poetry  might  place 
The  armoury  of  Winter,  where  his  troops 
The  gloomy  clouds  find  weapons,  arrowy  sleet, 
Skin-piercing  volley,  blossom -bruising  hail. 
And  snow  that  often  blinds  the  traveller's  course, 
And  wraps  him  in  an  unexpected  tomb. 
Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose. 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there. 
Ice  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 
Were  soon  conjoin'd,  nor  other  cement  ask'd 
Than  water  interfused  to  make  them  one. 
Lamps  gracefully  disposed  and  of  all  hues 
Illumined  every  side.     A  watery  light        [seem'd 
Gleara'd  through  the  clear  transparency,    that 
Another  moon  new-risen,  or  meteor  fallen 
From  heaven  to  earth,  of  lambent  flame  serene. 
So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy,  though  smooth 
And  slippery  the  materials,  yet  frost-bound 
Firm  as  a  reck.     Nor  wanted  aught  within 
That  royal  residence  might  well  befit, 
For  grandeur  or  for  use.     Long  wavy  wreaths 
Of  flowers  that  fear'd  no  enemy  but  \>'ai'mtli, 
Blush'd  on  the  pannels.     Mirror  needed  none 
Where  all  was  vitreous,  but  in  order  due 
Convivial  table  and  commodious  seat  [there; 

(What  seem'd   at  least  commodious  seat,)  were 
Sofa,  and  couch,  and  high-built  throne  august. 
The  same  lubricity  was  found  in  all. 
And  all  was  moist  to  the  warm  touch,  a  scene 
Of  evanescent  glory,  once  a  stream. 
And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  again. 
Alas !  'twas  but  a  mortifying  stroke 
Of  undesign'd  severity,  that  glanced 
(Made  by  a  monarch)  on  her  own  estate. 
On  human  grandeur  and  the  courts  of  kings. 
'Twas  transient  in  its  nature,  as  in  shon 
'Twas  durable.     As  worthless,  as  it  seem'd 
Intrinsically  precious,  to  the  foot 
Treacherous  and  false  ;  it  smiled,  and  it  was  cold. 
G.  eat  princes  have  great  playthings.  Some  have 
At  hewing  mountains  into  men,  and  some  [play'd 
At  building  human  wonders  mountain-high. 
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THE  TASK. 


^ome  hfkve  amused  the  dull  sad  years  of  life. 
Life  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad, 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fame,  and  sought 
By  pyramids  and  raausolean  pomp. 
Short-lived  themselves,  to  immortalize  their  bones. 
Some  sack  diversion  in  the  tented  field, 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  sport. 
But  war's  a  game,  which  were  their  subjects  wise. 
Kings  should  not  play  at.     Nations  would  do  well 
To  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief,  and  who  spoil 
Because  men  suffer  it,  their  toy  the  world. 

When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongues, 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  his  flock. 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those, 
God  drave  asunder  and  assign 'd  their  lot 
To  all  the  nations.     Ample  was  the  boon 
He  gave  them,  in  its  distribution  fair 
And  equal,  and  he  bade  them  dwell  in  peace.  [sow*d. 
Peace  wa.s  awhile  their  care.     They  ploughed  and 
And  reap'd  their  plenty  without  grudge  or  strife. 
But  violence  can  never  longer  sleep 
Than  human  passions  please.     In  every  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fiery  war  ; 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  tliem^  and  they  blaze. 
Cain  had  already  shed  a  brother's  blood ; 
The  deluge  wash'd  it  out,  but  left  unquench'd 
The  seeds  of  murder  in  the  breast  of  man. 
Soon,  by  a  righteous  judgment,  in  the  line 
Of  his  descending  progeny  was  found 
The  first  artificer  of  death ;  the  shi:ewd 
Contriver  who  first  sweated  at  the  forge. 
And  forced  the  blunt  and  yet  unbloodied  steel 
To  a  keen  edge,  and  made  it  bnght  for  war. 
Him,  Tubal  named,  the  Vulcan  of  old  times, 
The  sword  and  falchion  their  inventor  claim, 
And  the  first  smith  was  the  first  murderer's  son. 
His  art  survived  the  waters ;  and  ere  long. 
When  man  was  multiplied  and  spread  abroad 
In  tribes  and  clans,  and  had  begun  to  call 
These  meadows  and  that  range  of  hills  his  own, 
The  tasted  sweets  of  property  begat 
Desire  of  more ;  and  industry  in  some 
To  improve  and  cultivate  their  just  demesne, 
Made  others  covet  what  they  saw  so  fair. 
Thus  wars  began  on  earth.   These  fought  for  spoil. 
And  those  in  self-defence.     Savage  at  first 
The  onset,  and  irregular.     At  length 
One  eminent  above  the  rest,  for  strength, 
For  stratagem,  or  courage,  or  for  all. 
Was  chosen  leader.     Him  they  served  in  war. 
And  him  in  peace  for  sake  of  warlike  deeds 
Reverenced  no  less.  Who  could  with  him  compare ! 
Or  who  so  worthy  to  control  themselves 
As  he  whose  prowess  ha<i  subdued  their  foes  f 
Thus  war  affording  field  for  the  display 
Of  virtue,  made  one  chief,  whom  times  of  peace, 
Which  have  their  exigencies  too,  and  call 
For  skill  in  government,  at  length  made  king. 
King  was  a  name  too  proud  for  man  to  wear 
With  modesty  and  weakness ;  and  the  crown, 
So  dazzling  in  their  eyes  who  set  it  on. 
Was  sure  to  intoxicate  the  brows  it  bound. 
It  is  the  abject  property  of  most. 
That  being  parcel  of  the  common  mass. 
And  destitute  of  means  to  raise  themselves, 
They  sink  and  settle  lower  than  they  need. 


They  know  not  what  it  is  to  feel  within 

A  comprehensive  faculty  that  grasps 

Great  purposes  with  ease,  that  turns  and  wields. 

Almost  without  an  effort,  plans  too  vast 

For  their  conception,  which  they  cannot  move. 

Conscious  of  impotence,  they  soon  grow  drunk 

With  gazing,  when  they  see  an  able  man 

Step  forth  to  notice ;  and  besotted  thus 

Build  him  a  pedestal,  and  say.  Stand  there. 

And  be  our  admiration  and  our  praise ! 

They  roll  themselves  before  him  in  the  dust. 

Then  most  deserving  in  their  own  account 

When  most  extravagant  in  his  applause. 

As  if  exalting  him  they  raised  themselves. 

Thus  by  dep-ees  self-cheated  of  their  sound 

And  sober  judgment  that  he  is  but  man. 

They  demi-deify  and  fume  him  so. 

That  in  due  season  he  forgets  it  too. 

Inflated  and  astrutwith  self-conceit. 

He  gulps  the  windy  diet,  and  ere  long 

Adopting  their  mistake,  profoundly  thinks 

The  world  was  made  in  vain  if  not  for  him. 

Thenceforth  they  are  his  cattle :  drudges,  bom 

To  bear  his  burthens  ;  dra^^ins  in  his  gears. 

And  sweating  in  his  service.     His  caprice 

Becomes  the  soul  that  animates  them  all. 

He  deems  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  lives 

Spent  in  the  purchase  of  renown  for  him. 

An  easy  reckoning,  and  they  think  the  same. 

Thus  kings  were  first  invented,  and  thus  kings 

Were  burnish'd  into  heroes,  and  became 

The  arbiters  of  this  terraqueous  si^'amp, 

Storks  among  frogs,  that  have  but  croak  *d  and  died. 

Strange  that  such  folly  as  lifts  bloated  man 

To  eminence  fit  only  for  a  god. 

Should  ever  drivel  out  of  human  lips 

Even  in  the  cradled  weakness  of  the  world  I 

Still  stranger  much,  that  when  at  length  mankind 

Had  reach'd  the  sinewy  firmness  of  their  youth. 

And  could  discriminate  and  argue  well 

On  subjects  more  mysterious,  tliey  were  yet 

Babes  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  should  fear 

And  quake  before  the  gods  themselves  had  made. 

But  above  measure  strange,  that  neither  proof 

Of  sad  experience,  nor  examples  set 

By  some  whose  patriot  virtue  has  prevaiPd, 

Can  even  now,  when  they  are  grown  mature 

In  wisdom,  and  with  philosophic  deeps 

Familiar,  serve  to  emancipate  the  rest  I 

Such  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so  prone 

To  reverence  what  is  ancient  and  can  plead 

A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use, 

That  even  servitude,  the  worst  of  ills. 

Because  delivered  down  from  sire  to  son. 

Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing. 

But  is  it  fit,  or  can  it  bear  the  shock 

Of  rational  discussion,  tliat  a  man. 

Compounded  and  made  up  like  other  men 

Of  elements  tumultuous,  in  whom  lust 

And  folly  in  as  ample  measure  meet 

As  in  the  bosoms  of  the  slaves  he  rules, 

Should  be  a  despot  absolute,  and  boast 

Himself  the  only  freeman  of  his  land! 

Should  when  he  pleases,  and  on  whom  he  will. 

Wage  war,  with  any  or  with  no  pretence 

Of  provocation  given  or  wrong  sustain'd. 

And  force  the  beggarly  last  doit,  by  means 

That  his  own  humour  dictates,  from  the  clatch 

Of  poverty,  that  thus  he  may  procure 

His  thousands,  weary  of  penurious  life. 
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A  splendid  opportunity  to  diet 

Say  ye,  who  (with  less  prudence  than  of  old 

Jotham  ascribed  to  his  assembled  trees 

In  politic  convention)  put  your  trust 

I'  th'  shadow  of  a  bramble,  and  reclined 

In  fiancied  peace  beneath  his  dangerous  branch, 

Rejoice  in  him,  and  celebrate  his  sway. 

Where  find  ye  passive  fortitude!  Whence  springs 

Your  self-denying  zeal  that  holds  it  good 

To  stroke  the  prickly  grievance,  and  to  hang 

His  thorns  with  streamers  of  continual  praise  ? 

We  too  are  friends  to  loyalty.     We  love 

The  king  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  bounds, 

And  reigns  content  within  them.     Him  we  serve 

Freely  and  with  dehght,  who  leaves  us  fi'ee. 

But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  man, 

We  trust  him  not  too  far.     King  though  he  be. 

And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak 

And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still 

May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  powers, 

Or  covet  more  than  freemen  chuse  to  grant : 

Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.     He  is  oui-h, 

To  administer,  to  guard,  to  adorn  the  state. 

But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.     We  are  his. 

To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause. 

True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 

^lark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  love 

Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours. 

We  love  the  man ;  the  paltry  pageant  you. 

We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealth  ; 

You  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes. 

We  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  a  king ; 

You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant's  sake. 

Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 

In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free ; 

Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod, 

.\nd  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust. 

Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems. 

Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 

I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 

Causeless,  and  daub'd  with  undisceming  praise. 

Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  throne. 

Not  to  the  man  who  fills  it  as  he  ought. 

Whose  freedom  is  by  sufferance,  and  at  will 
Of  a  superior,  he  is  never  free. 
Who  lives,  and  is  not  weary  of  a  life 
Exposed  to  manacles,  deserves  them  well. 
The  state  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  foil'd 
And  forced  to  abandon  what  she  bravely  sought. 
Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt. 
And  pity  for  her  loss.     But  that's  a  cause 
Not  often  unsuccessful ;  power  usurped 
Is  weakness  when  opposed ;  conscious  of  wrong, 
,    'TIS  pusillanimous  and  prone  to  flight. 
I    But  slaves  that  once  conceive  the  glowing  thought 
;   Of  freedom,  in  that  hope  itself  possess 
All  that  the  contest  calls  for ;  spirit,  strength 
The  scorn  of  danger,  and  united  hearts, 
The  surest  presage  of  the  good  they  seek  *. 

Then  shame  to  manhood,  and  opprobrious  more 
To  France,  than  all  her  losses  and  defeats 
Old  or  of  later  date,  by  sea  or  land. 
Her  house  of  bondage  worse  than  that  of  old 
Which  God  avenged  on  Pharaoh, — ^the  Bastile. 
Ye  horrid  towen,  the  abode  of  broken  hearts, 

>  The  mtbor  hopes  that  he  shall  not  be  cen«ured  for  un- 
ULttwrnrj  wurmth  apon  so  interesting  a  subject.  He  is 
mwmre  that  it  is  become  abnost  fuhionable  to  Btigmatise 
•Dch  eentimeots  as  no  better  than  empty  dechunation. 
Bat  it  is  an  ill  symptom,  and  peculiar  to  modem  times. 


Ye  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair. 

That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 

With  music  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  ears. 

The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men  ! 

Thcre*s  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 

To  hear  that  ye  were  fallen  at  last,  to  know 

That  even  our  enemies,  so  oft  employ'd 

In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were  free. 

For  he  that  values  liberty,  confines 

His  zeal  for  her  predominance  within 

No  narrow  bounds :  hor  cause  engages  him 

Wherever  pleaded  ;  'tis  the  cause  of  man. 

There  dwell  the  most  forlorn  of  human  kind, 

Inmiured  though  unaccused,  condemn'd  untried. 

Cruelly  spared,  and  hopeless  of  escape. 

There  like  the  visionary  emblem  seen 

By  him  of  Babylon,  life  stands  a  stump. 

And  filleted  about  with  hoops  of  brass. 

Still  lives,  though  all  its  pleasant  boughs  are  gone. 

To  count  the  hour-bell  and  expect  no  change ; 

And  ever  as  the  sullen  sound  is  heard. 

Still  to  reflect  that  though  a  joyless  note 

To  hiiii  whose  moments  all  have  one  dull  pace, 

Ten  thousand  rovers  in  the  world  at  large 

Account  it  music ;  that  it  summons  some 

To  theatre,  or  jocund  feast  or  ball ; 

The  wearied  hireling  finds  it  a  release 

From  labour ;  and  the  lover  that  has  chid 

Its  long  delay,  feels  every  welcome  stroke 

Upon  his  heart-strings  trembling  with  delight:^ 

To  fly  for  refuge  from  distracting  thought 

To  such  aniusi>ments  as  ingenious  woe 

Contrives,  hard-shifting  and  without  her  tools  ;- 

To  read  engraven  on  the  mouldy  walls. 

In  staggering  types,  his  predecessor's  tale, 

A  sad  memorial,  and  subjoin  his  own : — 

To  turn  purveyor  to  an  overgorged 

And  bloated  spider,  till  the  pamper'd  pest 

Is  made  familiar,  watches  his  approach. 

Comes  at  his  call,  and  serves  him  for  a  friend: — 

To  wejir  out  time  in  numbering  to  and  fro 

The  studs  that  thick  emboss  his  iron  door. 

Then  downward  and  then  upward,  then  aslant 

And  then  alternate,  with  a  sickly  hope 

By  dint  of  change  to  give  his  tasteless  task 

Some  relish,  till  the  sum  exactly  found 

In  all  directions,  he  begins  again : — 

Oh  comfoilless  existence !  hemm'd  around 

With  woes,  which  who  that  suffers,  would  not 

And  beg  for  exile,  or  the  pangs  of  death  1    [kneel 

That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow  man. 

Abridge  him  of  his  just  and  native  rights. 

Eradicate  him,  tear  him  from  his  hold 

Upon  the  endearments  of  domestic  life 

And  social,  nip  his  fruitfulness  and  use. 

And  doom  him  for  perhaps  a  heedless  word 

To  barrenness  and  solitude  and  tears. 

Moves  indignation ;  makes  the  name  of  king, 

(Of  king  whom  such  prerogative  can  please) 

As  dreadful  as  the  Manichean  God, 

Adored  through  fear,  strong  only  to  destroy. 

'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume. 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it.     All  constraint 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men. 
Is  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science ;  blinds 
The  eyesight  of  discovery,  and  be^ta 
In  those  that  suffer  it,  a  sordid  nund 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
o  8 
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To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form 
Thee  therefore  still,  blame- worthy  as  thou  art, 
With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeezed 
By  public  exigence  till  annual  food 
Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state, 
Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free ! 
My  native  nook  of  earth  !  Thy  clime  is  rude. 
Replete  with  vapours,  and  disposes  much 
All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine  l 
I   Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 
I   And  plausible  than  social  life  requires, 
I   And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art 

To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 
'    From  nature's  bounty, — that  humane  address 
And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 
In  converse,  either  starved  by  cold  reserve, 
Or  flush 'd  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawl ; 
Yet  being  free,  I  love  thee  :  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature,  can  be  well  content. 
Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art, 
To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside. 
But  once  enslaved,  farewell !  I  could  endure 
Chains  nowhere  patiently,  and  chains  at  home 
Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 
Then  what  were  left  of  roughness  in  the  grain 
Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 
That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me.     I  should  then  with  double  pain 
Feel  all  the  rigour  of  thy  fickle  clime ; 
And  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost 
For  which  our  Hampdens  and  our  Sidneys  bled, 
I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 
Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere. 
In  scenes  which,  having  never  known  me  free, 
Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I  felt. 
Do  I  forebode  impossible  events, 
And  tremble  at  vain  dreams?    Heaven  grant  I 
But  the  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past,        [may  I 
And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 
Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  bo  sincere, 
And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.     He  that  takes 
Deep  in  his  soft  credulity  the  stamp 
Designed  by  loud  declaimers  on  the  part 
Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust, 
Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  faith 
And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enough. 
For  when  was  public  virtue  to  be  found 
Where  private  was  not?  Can  he  love  the  whole 
Who  loves  no  part  ?  he  be  a  nation's  friend. 
Who  is  in  truth  the  friend  of  no  nmn  there  I 
Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause. 
Who  slights  the  charities  for  whose  dear  sake 
That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  beloved  i 

Tis  therefore,  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England's  glory,  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  their  hearts 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain. 
Healthful  and  undisturb'd  by  factious  fumes, 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  general  weal. 
Such  were  not  they  of  old,  whose  temper'd  blades 
Dispersed  the  shackles  of  usurp'd  controul. 
And  hew'd  them  link  from  link.    Then  Albion's 
Were  sons  indeed.     They  felt  a  filial  heart   [sons 
Beat  high  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs. 
And  shining  each  in  his  domestic  sphere. 
Shone  brighter  still,  once  call'd  to  public  view, 
*Tis  therefore,  many  whose  sequester'd  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event ; 


And  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state. 
That  promised  once  more  firmness,  so  assail'd 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake, 
Stand  motionless,  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  its  date  below.    The  fatal  hour 
Was  register'd  in  heaven  eve  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too.    The  deep  foundations  that  we  lay. 
Time  ploughs  tliem  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock ; 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood. 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  search'd  in  vain. 
The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 

But  there  is  yet  a  liberty  unsung 
By  poets,  and  by  senators  un praised, 
Which  monarchs  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  power 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away : 
A  liberty,  which  persecution,  fraud. 
Oppression,  prisons,  have  no  power  to  bind  ; 
Which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslaved  no  more. 
*Tis  liberty  of  heart  derived  from  heaven. 
Bought  with  His  blood  who  gave  it  to  mankind. 
And  seal'd  with  the  same  token.     It  is  held 
By  charter,  and  that  charter  sanction'd  sure 
By  the  unimpeachable  and  awful  oath 
And  promise  of  a  God.     His  other  gifts 
All  bear  the  royal  stamp  that  speaks  them  his, 
And  are  august,  but  this  transcends  them  all. 
His  other  works,  this  visible  display 
Of  all-creating  energy  and  might. 
Arc  gi'and  no  doubt,  and  worthy  of  the  Word 
That  finding  an  interminable  space 
Unoccupied,  has  fill'd  the  void  so  well, 
And  made  so  sparkling  what  was  dark  before. 
But  these  ai-e  not  his  glory.     Man,  'tis  true, 
Smit  with  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  scene. 
Might  well  suppose  the  artificer  divinf^ 
Meant  it  eternal,  had  he  not  himself 
Pronounced  it  transient,  glorious  as  it  is. 
And  still  designing  a  more  glorious  far, 
Doom'd  it  as  msufficient  for  his  praise. 
These  tlierefore  are  oocasional,  and  p:*ss  ; 
Fomi'd  for  the  confutation  of  the  fool 
Whose  lying  heart  disputes  against  a  God ; 
That  office  served,  they  must  be  swept  away. 
Not  so  the  labours  of  his  love :  they  shine 
In  other  heavens  than  these  that  we  behold. 
And  fade  not.     There  is  paradise  that  fears 
No  forfeiture,  and  of  its  fruits  he  sends 
Large  prelibation  oft  to  saints  below. 
Of  these  the  first  in  order,  and  the  pledge 
And  confident  assurance  of  the  rest. 
Is  liberty  ;  a  flight  into  His  arms 
Ere  yet  mortality's  fine  threads  give  way  ; 
A  clear  escape  from  tyrannising  lust. 
And  full  immunity  from  penal  woe. 

Chains  are  the  portion  of  revolted  man, 
Stripes  and  a  dungeon  ;  and  his  body  serves 
The  triple  purpose.     In  that  sickly,  foul. 
Opprobrious  residence,  he  finds  them  aU. 
Pi'opcnse  his  heart  to  idols,  he  is  held 
In  silly  dotage  on  created  things. 
Careless  of  their  Creator.     And  that  low 
And  sordid  gravitation  of  his  powers 
To  a  vile  clod,  so  draws  him  with  such  force 
Resistless  from  the  centre  he  should  seek. 
That  he  at  last  forgets  it    All  his  hopes 
Tend  downward  ;  his  ambition  Lb  to  sink. 
To  reach  a  depth  profounder  still,  and  still 
Profounder,  in  the  fathomless  abyss 
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Of  folly,  plunging  in  pursait  of  death. 
But  ere  he  gain  the  comfortless  repose 
He  seeks,  an  acquiescence  of  his  soul 
In  heaven-renouncing  exile,  he  endui^es — 
What  does  he  not  1  from  lusts  opposed  in  vain, 
And  self-reproaching  conscience.     He  foresees 
The  fatal  issue  to  his  health,  fame,  peace. 
Fortune  and  dignity  ;  the  loss  of  all 
That  can  ennoble  man,  and  make  frail  life. 
Short  as  it  is,  supportable.     Still  worse, 
Far  worse  than  all  the  plagues  with  which  his  sins 
Infect  his  happiest  moments,  he  forebodes 
Ages  of  hopeless  misery  ;  future  death, 
And  death  still  future  :  not  an  hasty  stroke 
Like  that  which  sends  him  to  the  dusty  grave, 
But  unrepeatable  enduring  death. 
Scripture  is  still  a  trumpet  to  his  fears  ; 
What  none  can  prove  a  forgery,  may  be  true. 
What  none  but  bad  men  wish  exploded,  must. 
That  scruple  checks  him.     Riot  is  not  loud 
Nor  drunk  enough  to  drown  it.     In  the  midst 
Of  laughter  his  compunctions  arc  sincere, 
And  he  abhora  the  jest  by  which  he  shines. 
Remorse  begets  reform.     His  master-lust 
Falls  first  before  his  resolute  rebuke,        [ensues, 
And   seems   dethroned  and   vanquished.      Peace 
But  spurious  and  short-lived,  the  puny  child 
Of  self-congratulating  Pride,  begot 
On  fancied  Innocence.     Again  he  falls, 
And  fights  again  ;  but  finds  his  best  essay 
A  presage  ominous,  portending  still 
Its  own  dishonour  by  a  worse  relapse. 
Till  Nature,  unavailing  Nature,  foil'd 
So  oft,  and  wearied  in  the  vain  attempt. 
Scoffs  at  her  own  performance.     Reason  now 
Takes  part  with  appetite,  and  pleads  the  cause, 
Perversely,  which  of  late  she  so  conderan'd ; 
With  shallow  shifts  and  old  devices,  worn 
And  tatter'd  in  the  service  of  debauch, 
Covering  his  shame  from  his  offended  sight. 

**  Hath  God  indeed  given  appetites  to  man. 
And  stored  the  earth  so  plenteously  with  means 
To  gratify  the  hunger  of  his  wish. 
And  doth  he  reprobate  and  will  he  damn 
The  use  of  his  own  bounty  ?  making  first 
So  frail  a  kind,  and  then  enacting  laws 
So  strict,  that  less  than  perfect  must  despair  I 
Falsehood  !  which  whoso  but  suspects  of  truth. 
Dishonours  God,  and  makes  a  slave  of  man. 
Do  they  themselves,  who  undertake  for  hire 
The  teacher's  office,  and  dispense  ut  large 
Their  weekly  dole  of  edifying  strains, 
Attend  to  their  own  music  ?  have  they  faith 
In  what  with  such  solemnity  of  tone 
And  gesture  they  propound  to  our  belief  1 
Nay,— conduct  hath  the  loudest  tongue.  The  voice 
Is  hut  an  instrument  on  which  the  priest 
May  pUy  what  tune  he  pleases.     In  the  deed. 
The  unequivocal  authentic  deed. 
We  find  sound  argument,  we  read  the  heart." 

Such  reasonings  (if  that  name  must  needs  belong 
To  excuses  in  which  reason  has  no  part) 
Serve  to  compose  a  spirit  well  inclined 
To  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  vice. 
And  sin  without  disturbance.    Often  urged 
(As  often  as  libidinous  discourse 
Exhausted,  he  resorts  to  solemn  themes 
Of  theological  and  ^rave  import) 
They  gain  at  last  his  unreserved  assent ; 
Till  harden*d  his  heart's  temper  in  the  forge 


Of  lust,  and  on  the  anvil  of  despair, 

He  slights  the  strokes  of  conscience.     Nothing 

Or  nothinq:  much,  his  constancy  in  ill  ;       f  moves. 

Vain  tampering  has  but  foster'd  his  disease, 

'Tis  desperate,  and  he  sleej>8  the  slecj)  of  death. 

Haste  now,  philosopher,  and  set  him  free ! 

Charm  the  deaf  serpent  wisely.     Make  him  hear 

Of  rectitude  and  fitness ;  moral  truth 

How  lovely,  and  the  moral  sense  how  sure. 

Consulted  and  obey'd,  to  guide  his  steps 

Directly  to  the  first  and  only  fair. 

Spare  not  in  such  a  cause.     Spend  all  the  powers 

Of  rant  and  rhapsody  in  virtue's  praise ; 

Be  most  sublimely  good,  verbosely  grand. 

And  with  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose 

Till  it  out-mantle  all  the  pride  of  verse. — 

Ah,  tinkling  cymbal  and  high-sounding  brass 

Smitten  in  vain !  such  music  cannot  charm 

The  eclipse  that  intercepts  truth's  heavenly  beam. 

And  chills  and  darkens  a  wide- wandering  soul. 

The  still  small  voice  is  wanted.     He  must  speak 

Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  effect. 

Who  calls  for  things  that  are  not,  and  they  come. 

Grace  makes  the  slave  a  freeman.    'Tis  a  change 
That  turns  to  ridicule  the  turgid  speech 
And  stately  tone  of  moralists,  who  boast. 
As  if,  like  him  of  fiibulous  renown, 
They  had  indeed  ability  to  smooth 
The  shag  of  savage  nature,  and  were  each 
An  Orpheus  and  omnipotent  in  song. 
But  transformation  of  apostate  man 
From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine, 
Is  work  for  Him  that  made  him.     He  alone. 
And  He,  bv  means  in  philosophic  eyes 
Trivial  and  worthy  of  disdain,  achieves 
The  wonder);  humanizing  what  is  brute 
In  the  lost  kind,  extractujg  from  the  lips 
Of  asps  their  venom,  overpowering  strength 
By  weakness,  and  hostility  by  love. 

Patriots  have  toird,and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly  ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompense.     We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.     The  historic  Muse, 
Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times ;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn. 
Gives  bond  in  stone  and  evcr-during  brass. 
To  guard  them,  and  to  immortalize  her  trust. 
But  fairer  wreaths  are  duo,  though  never  paid. 
To  those  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  truth, 
Have  fallen  in  her  defence.     A  patriot's  blood 
Well  spent  in  such  a  strife  may  earn  indeed, 
And  for  a  time  insure  to  his  loved  land 
The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws  ; 
But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize. 
And  win  it  with  more  pain.     Their  blood  is  shed 
In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim. 
Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth. 
To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free. 
To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 
Yet  few  remember  them.     They  lived  unknown 
Till  persecution  dragg'd  them  into  fame. 
And  chased  them  up  to  heaven.    Their  ashes  flew 
— No  marble  tells  us  whither.     With  their  names 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song  ; 
And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 
Is  cold  on  this.     She  execrates  indeed 
The  tyranny  that  doom'd  them  to  the  tire, 
But  gives  the  glorious  suflerers  little  praise  ^ 
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He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.     There^s  not  a  chain 
That  hellish  foes  confederate  for  his  harm 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and  though  poor  perhaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his. 
And  the  resplendent  rivers  ;  his  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who  with  filial  confidence  inspired 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye. 
And  smiling  say — My  Father  made  them  alL 
Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right. 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his. 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy. 
Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 
That  plann'd,  and  built,  and  still  upholds  a  world 
So  clothed  with  beauty,  for  rebellious  man  ? 
Yes— ye  may  fill  your  garners,  ye  that  reap 
The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 
In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find 
In  feast  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  dan^e, 
A  liberty  like  his,  who  unimpeach'd 
Of  usurpation  and  to  no  man's  wrong, 
Appropriates  nature  as  his  Father's  work. 
And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours,  than  ye. 
He  is  indeed  a  freeman :  free  by  birth 
Of  no  mean  city,  plann'd  or  e'er  the  hills 
Were  built,  the  fountains  open'd,  or  the  sea 
With  ail  his  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 
His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state  ; 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life 
So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  every  day 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less. 
For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 
No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.     The  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound,  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain. 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  He  dwells. 

Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wouldst  taste 
His  works.     Admitted  once  to  his  embrace. 
Thou  shalt  perceive  that  thou  wast  blind  before ; 
Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed,  and  thine  heart 
Made  pure,  shall  relish  with  divine  delight 
Till  then  unfelt,  what  hands  divine  have  wrought. 
Brutes  graze  the  mountain-top  with  faces  prone 
And  eyes  intent  upon  the  scanty  herb 
It  yields  them  ;  or  recumbent  on  its  brow. 
Ruminate  heedless  of  the  scene  outspread 
Beneath,  beyond,  and  stretching  far  away 
From  inland  regions  to  the  distant  main, 
Man  views  it  and  admires,  but  rests  content 
With  what  he  views.   The  landscape  has  his  praise, 
But  not  its  Author.     Unconcem'd,  who  form'd 
The  paradise  he  sees,  he  finds  it  such. 
And  such  well-pleased  to  find  it,  asks  no  more. 
Not  so  the  mind  that  has  been  touch'd  from  heaven. 
And  in  the  school  of  sacred  msdom  taught 
To  read  His  wonders,  in  whoso  thought  the  world. 
Fair  as  it  is,  existed  ere  it  was. 
Not  for  its  own  sake  merely,  but  for  His 
Much  more  who  fashioned  it,  he  gives  it  praise ; 
Pnme  that  from  earth  resulting  as  it  ought 


To  earth's  acknowledg'd  sovereign,  finds  at  enoe 

Its  only  just  proprietor  in  Him. 

The  soul  that  sees  him,  or  receives  sublimed 

New  faculties,  or  learns  at  least  to  employ 

More  worthily  the  powers  she  own*d  before ; 

Disccms  in  all  things,  what  with  stupid  gaze 

Of  ignorance  till  then  she  overlook'd, 

A  ray  of  heavenly  light  gilding  all  forms 

Terrestrial,  in  the  vast  and  tlie  minute 

The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God 

Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing. 

And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds. 

Much  conversant  with  heaven,  she  often  holds 

With  those  fair  ministers  of  light  to  man 

That  fill  the  skies  nightly  with  silent  pomp. 

Sweet  conference ;  enquires  what  strains  were  they 

With  which  heaven  rang,  when  every  star,  in  baste 

To  gratulate  the  new-created  earth. 

Sent  forth  a  voice,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 

Shouted  for  joy : — "  Tell  me,  ye  shining  hosts 

That  navigate  a  sea  that  knows  no  storms 

Beneath  a  vault  unsullied  with  a  cloud. 

If  from  your  elevation,  whence  ye  view 

Distinctly  scenes  invisible  to  man, 

And  systems  of  whose  birth  no  tidings  yet 

Have  reach'd  this  nether  world,  ye  spy  a  race 

Favour'd  as  oura,  transgressors  from  the  womb 

And  hasting  to  a  grave,  yet  doom'd  to  rise. 

And  to  possess  a  brighter  heaven  than  yours  t 

As  one  who  long  detain'd  on  foreign  shores 

Pants  to  return,  and  when  he  sees  afar 

His  country's  weather-bleach 'd  and  batter'd  rocks 

From  the  green  wave  emerging,  darts  an  eye 

Radiant  with  joy  towards  the  happy  land  ; 

So  I  with  animated  hopes  behold, 

And  many  an  aching  wish,  your  beamy  fires. 

That  show  Uke  beacons  in  the  blue  abyss 

Ordain 'd  to  guide  the  embodied  spirit  home 

From  toilsome  life  to  never-ending  rest. 

Love  kindles  as  I  gaze.     I  feel  desires 

That  give  assurance  of  their  own  success, 

And  Uiat  infused  from  heaven,  must  thither  tend.'* 

So  reads  he  nature  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
Illuminates.     Thy  lamp,  mysterious  Word ! 
Which  whoso  sees,  no  longer  wanders  lost 
With  intellects  bemazed  in  endless  doubt, 
But  runs  the  road  of  wisdom.    Thou  hast  built. 
With  means  that  were  not  till  by  thee  employ'd. 
Worlds  that  had  never  been  hadst  thou  in  strength 
Been  less,  or  less  benevolent  than  strong. 
They  are  thy  witnesses,  who  speak  thy  power 
And  goodness  infinite,  but  speak  in  ears 
That  hear  not,  or  receive  not  their  report. 
In  vain  thy  ci*eatures  testify  of  thee 
Till  thou  proclaim  thyself.     Theirs  is  indeed 
A  teaching  voice  ;  but  'tis  the  praise  of  thine 
That  whom  it  teaches  it  makes  prompt  to  learn. 
And  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use. 
Till  Thou  art  heard,  imaginations  vain 
Possess  the  heart,  and  fables  false  as  hell. 
Yet  deem'd  onicular,  lure  down  to  death 
The  uninform'd  and  heedless  souls  of  men. 
We  give  to  Chance,  blind  Chance,  ourselves  as  blind. 
The  glory  of  thy  work,  which  yet  appears 
Perfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame. 
Challenging  human  scrutiny,  and  proved 
Then  skilful  most  when  most  severely  judged. 
But  Chance  is  not ;  or  is  not  where  thou  reign'st: 
Thy  Providence  forbids  that  fickle  power 
(If  power  she  be  that  works  but  to  eonfoiind) 
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To  raix  her  wild  vagaries  with  thy  laws. 
Yet  thus  we  dote,  refusing  while  we  can 
iDstmction,  and  inventing  to  ourselves 
Gods  such  as  guilt  makes  welcome,  Gods  that  sleep. 
Or  disregard  our  follies,  or  that  sit 
Amused  spectators  of  this  bustling  stage. 
Thee  we  reject,  unable  to  abide 
Thy  purity,  till  pure  as  thou  art  pure, 
Biad^  such  by  thee,  we  love  thee  for  that  cause 
For  which  we  shunn'd  and  hated  thee  before. 
Then  we  are  free :  then  libertv  like  day 
Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  a  flash  from  heaven 
Fires  all  the  faculties  with  glorious  joy. 
A  voice  is  heard  that  mortal  ears  hear  not 
mil  thou  hast  touched  them ;  'tis  the  voice  of  song, 
A  loud  Hosanna  sent  from  all  thy  works. 
Which  he  that  hears  it  with  a  shout  repeats. 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  general  praise. 
In  that  blest  moment,  Nature  throwing  wide 
Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a  smile 
The  Author  of  her  beauties,  who  retired 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  the  impure,  and  hears  his  power  denied. 
Thou  art  ue  source  and  centre  of  all  minds. 
Their  only  point  of  rest,  eternal  Word ! 
From  thee  departing,  they  are  lost  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man, 
His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success. 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But  oh  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good. 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown  I 
Give  what  thou  canst,  without  thee  we  are  poor  ; 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 
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THE  WINTER  WALK  AT  NOON. 


ARGUMENT. 
BcQa  at  a  distance.  Their  effect.  A  fine  noon  in 
winter.  A  sheltered  walk.  Meditation  better  than  books. 
Oar  familiarity  with  the  course  of  nature  makes  it  appear 
law  wonderful  than  it  is.  The  transformation  that  spring 
effects  in  a  shrubbery  described.  A  mistake  concerning  the 
eoiarse  of  nature  corrected.  God  maintains  it  by  an  unre- 
mitted act.  The  amusements  fashionable  at  this  hotu*  of 
the  day  reproved.  Animals  happy,  a  delightful  sight. 
Origin  of  cruelty  to  animals.  That  it  is  a  great  crime 
pfoved  from  Scripture.  That  proof  illustrated  by  a  tale. 
A  line  drawn  between  the  lawful  and  the  unlawful  de- 
■trociiMi  of  them.  Their  good  and  useful  properties  in- 
risted  (m.  Apology  for  the  encomiums  bestowed  by  the 
author  on  animals.  Instances  of  man's  extravagant  praise 
at  man.  The  groans  of  the  creation  shall  have  an  end.  A 
▼tow  taken  of  the  restoration  of  all  things.  An  Invocation 
and  an  Invitation  of  Him  who  shall  bring  it  to  pass.  The 
retired  man  i^dioated  from  the  charge  of  uselessness. 


Thebs  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds. 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitch'd  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave. 
Some  chord  m  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touch'd  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 
How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 


In  cadence  sweet !  now  dying  all  away. 

Now  pealing  loud  again  and  louder  still, 

Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on. 

With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  memory  slept.     Wherever  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs. 

And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takes. 

That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 

(As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 

The  windings  of  my  way  thi-ough  many  years. 

Short  as  in  retrospect  the  journey  seems. 

It  seem'd  not  always  short ;  the  rugged  path 

And  prospect  oft  so  dreary  and  forlorn 

Moved  many  a  sigh  at  its  disheartening  length. 

Yet  feeling  present  evils,  while  the  past 

Faintly  impress  the  miud,  or  not  at  all. 

How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revoked, 

That  we  might  try  the  ground  again,  where  once 

(Through  inexperience  as  we  now  perceive) 

We  miss'd  that  happiness  we  might  have  found. 

Some  friend  is  gone,  perhaps  his  son's  best  friend 

A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 

When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  its  force. 

Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love  ; 

Whose  favour,liketheclouds  of  8pring,might*ower, 

And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice, 

But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  frown. 

Threatening  at  once  and  nourishing  the  plant. 

We  loved,  but  not  enough,  the  gentle  hand 

That  rear'd  us.     At  a  thoughtless  age  allured 

By  every  gilded  folly,  we  renounced 

His  sheltering  side,  and  wilfully  forewent 

That  couvei'se  which  we  now  in  vain  regret. 

How  gladly  would  the  man  recal  to  life 

The  boy's  neglected  sire !  a  mother  too, 

That  softer  friend,  perhaps  more  gladly  still, 

Might  he  demand  them  at  the  gates  of  death. 

Sorrow  has,  since  they  went,  subdued  and  tamed 

The  pla^'ful  humour ;  he  could  now  endure, 

(Himself  grown  sober  in  the  vale  of  teare) 

And  feel  a  parent's  presence  no  restraint. 

But  not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth 

Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good^ 

Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel. 

And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is. 

The  few  that  pray  at  all  pray  oft  amiss. 

And  seeking  grace  to  improve  the  prize  they  hold 

Would  urge  a  wiser  suit,  tlian  asking  more. 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood, 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.     But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills. 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast. 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.     The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzUng  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale, 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower 
Whence  all  the  music.     I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains, 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk  still  verdant  under  oaks  and  elms, 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  though  moveable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 
And  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
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With  slender  notes  and  more  than  half  suppiess'd. 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice, 
That  tinkle  in  the  wither'd  leaves  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft, 
Charms  more  than  silence.     Meditation  here 
May  tliink  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  the 
May  e'lve  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head,  [heart 

And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connexion.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 
Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learn'd  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  ho  knows  no  more. 
Books  ai'e  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells. 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinkmg  multitude  enthrall'd. 
Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment  hood-wink'd.  Some  the  style 
Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 
Of  en*or,  leads  them  by  a  tune  entranced. 
While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought, 
And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  choice 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. 
But  trees,  and  rivulet43  whose  rapid  course 
Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer. 
And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  lambs. 
And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 
Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthorn 
Deceive  no  student  Wisdom  there,and  truth,  [root, 
Not  shy  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 
The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves. 
What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand,  than  it  produces  year  by  year. 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  1 
Familiar  with  the  effect  we  slight  the  cause. 
And  in  the  constancy  of  nature's  course. 
The  regular  return  of  genial  months. 
And  renovation  of  a  faded  world. 
See  nought  to  wonder  at     Should  God  again. 
As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun. 
How  would  the  world  admire !  But  speaks  it  less 
An  agency  divine  to  make  him  know 
His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise. 
Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  course! 
All  we  behold  is  miracle,  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
Where  now  the  vital  energy  that  moved. 
While  summer  was,  the  puie  and  subtle  lymph 
Through  the  imperceptible  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower  1     It  sleeps ;  and  the  icy  touch 
Of  uuprolific  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. 
But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  months. 
And  all  shall  be  restored.     These  naked  shoots. 
Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes. 
Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again. 
And  more  aspiring  and  with  ampler  spread 
Shall  boast  new  cluu*ms,  and  more  than  they  have 
Then,  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad  [lost 


Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 

Its  family  and  tribe.     Laburnum  rich 

In  streaming  gold ;  syringa  i.vory  pure ; 

The  scented  and  the  scentless  rose ;  this  red 

And  of  an  humbler  growth,  the  other  tall,^ 

And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 

Of  neighbouring  c\'press  or  more  sable  yew 

Her  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 

That  the  wind  severa  from  the  broken  wave ; 

The  lilac  various  in  array,  now  white, 

Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 

With  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 

Studious  of  ornament,  yet  unresolved  [all ; 

Which  hue  she  most  approved,  she  chose  them 

Copious  of  flowers  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan. 

But  well  compensating  their  sickly  looks 

With  never-cloying  odours,  eai*ly  and  late ; 

Hypericum  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 

Of  flowers  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rods 

That  scarce  a  leaf  appears ;  mezereon  too. 

Though  leafless,  well  attired  and  thick  beset 

With  blushing  wreaths  investing  every  spray ; 

Althea  with  the  purple  eye ;  the  broom. 

Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloy'd. 

Her  blossoms ;  and  luxuriant  above  all 

The  jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets. 

The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvamish'd  leaf 

Makes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more 

The  bright  profusion  of  her  scattered  stars. 

These  have  been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day ; 

And  all  this  uniform  uncolour'd  scene 

Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load, 

And  flush  into  variety  again. 

From  deanh  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life. 

Is  Nature's  progress  when  she  lectures  man 

In  heavenly  truth ;  evincing  as  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his, 

Tlmt  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.    And  the  fairer  forms 

That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  his. 

He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way. 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year. 

He  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fury ;  in  its  case 

Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ 

Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art, 

And  ere  one  flower^'  season  fades  and  dies 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next 

Some  say  that  in  the  origin  of  things. 
When  all  creation  started  into  birth. 
The  infant  elements  received  a  law 
From  which  they  swerve  not  since  ;   that  under 
Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move,      [force 
And  need  not  his  immediate  hand,  who  flrst 
Prescribed  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now. 
Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  God 
The  encumbrance  of  his  own  concerns,  and  spare 
The  great  Artiflcer  of  all  that  moves 
The  stress  of  a  continual  act,  the  pain 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care. 
As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 
So  man,  the  moth,  is  not  afraid  it  seems 
To  span  Omnipotence,  and  measure  might 
That  knows  no  measure,  by  the  scanty  rule 
And  standard  of  his  own,  that  is  to-day, 
And  is  not  ere  to-morrow's  sun  go  down. 
But  how  should  matter  occupy  a  charge, 

>  The  guelder-rose. 
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Dull  08  it  is,  and  satisfy  a  law 

So  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  iropell'd 

To  ceaseless  service  by  a  ceaseless  force, 

And  under  pressure  of  some  conscious  cause  1 

The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diffused, 

Sustains  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 

Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect 

Whose  cause  is  God.     He  feeds  the  secret  fire 

By  which  the  mighty  process  is  maintain^, 

Vf  ho  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary  ;  in  whose  sight 

Slow-circling  ages  are  as  transient  days ; 

Whose  work  is  without  labour,  whose  designs 

No  flaw  defoi*ms.  no  difficulty  thwai'ts, 

And  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts. 

Him  blind  antiquity  profaned,  not  served, 

With  aelf-taught  rites  and  under  various  names, 

Female  and  male,  Pomona,  Pales,  Pan, 

And  Flora  and  Yertumnus  ;  peopling  earth 

With  tutelary  goddesses  and  gods 

That  were  not,  and  commending  as  they  would 

To  each  some  province,  garden,  field,  or  grove. 

But  all  are  under  One.     One  spirit — His 

Who  bore  the  platted  thorns  with  bleeding  brows. 

Rules  universal  nature.     Not  a  flower 

But  shows  some  touch  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain, 

Of  his  unrivard  pencil.     He  inspires 

Their  balmy  odours  and  imparts  their  hues. 

And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes 

In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands. 

The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 

Happy  who  walks  with  him !  whom  what  he  finds 

Of  flavour  or  of  scent  in  fiiiit  or  flower, 

Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 

In  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 

To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun, 

Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God. 

His  presence  who  made  all  so  fair,  perceived, 

Makes  all  still  fairer.     As  with  him  no  scene 

Is  dreai-y,  so  with  him  all  seasons  please. 

Though  winter  had  been  none  had  man  been  true, 

And  earth  be  punish'd  for  its  tenant's  snke, 

Yet  not  in  vengeance  ;  as  this  smiling  sky 

So  soon  succeeding  such  an  angry  night, 

And  these  dissolving  snows,  and  this  clear  stream 

Recovering  fast  its  liquid  music,  prove. 

Who  then  that  has  a  mind  well  strung  and  tuned 
To  contemplation,  and  within  his  reach 
A  scene  so  friendly  to  his  favourite  tiisk. 
Would  waste  attention  at  the  chequer 'd  board, 
His  host  of  wooden  warriors  to  and  fro 
Marching  and  counter-marching,  with  an  eye 
As  fixt  as  marble,  with  a  forehead  ridged 
And  furrow'd  into  storms,  and  with  a  hand 
Trembling,  as  if  eternity  were  hung 
la  balance  on  his  conduct  of  a  pin  I 
Nor  envies  he  aught  more  their  idle  sport 
Who  pant  with  application  misapplied 
To  trivial  toys,  and  pushing  ivory  balls 
Across  the  velvet  level,  feel  a  joy 
Akin  to  rapture,  when  the  bauble  finds 
Its  destined  goal  of  difficult  access. 
Nor  deems  he  wiser  him,  who  gives  his  noon 
To  Miss,  the  mercer's  plague,  from  shop  to  shop 
Wandering,  and  littering  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polish'd  counter,  and  approving  none  ; 
Or  promising  with  smiles  to  call  again  ; 
Nor  him,  who  by  his  vanity  seduced 
And  soothed  into  a  dream  that  he  discerns 
The  difference  of  a  Guido  from  a  daub, 
Frequents  the  crowded  auction :  stationed  there 


As  duly  as  the  Langford  of  the  show. 
With  glass  at  eye,  end  catalogue  in  hand. 
And  tongue  accomplished  in  the  fulsome  cant 
And  pedantry  that  coxcombs  learn  with  ease. 
Oft  as  the  price-deciding  hammer  falls, 
He  notes  it  in  his  book,  then  raps  his  box, 
Swears  'tis  a  bargain,  rails  at  his  hard  fate 
That  he  has  let  it  pass, — but  never  bids. 

Here  unmoleste<l,  through  whatever  sign 
The  sun  proceeds,  I  wander :  neither  mist. 
Nor  freezing  sky  nor  sultry,  checking  me, 
Nor  stranger  intermeddling  with  my  joy. 
Even  in  the  spring  and  play-time  of  the  year 
That  calls  the  unwonted  villager  abroad 
With  all  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train. 
To  gather  king-cups  in  the  yellow  mead, 
And  prink  their  hair  with  daisies,  or  to  pick 
A  (heap  but  wholesome  salad  from  the  brook, 
These  shades  are  all  my  own.  The  timorous  hare^ 
Grown  so  familiar  with  her  fi'equent  guest. 
Scarce  shuns  me  ;  and  the  stock-dove  unalarm*d 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
His  long  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach. 
Drawn  from  his  refuge  in  some  lonely  elm 
That  age  or  injury  has  hollow'd  deep, 
Whei*e  on  his  bed  of  wool  and  matted  leaves 
He  has  outslept  the  winter,  ventures  forth 
To  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun. 
The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play. 
He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  bird,     [brush 
Ascends  the  neighbouring  tieech;  there  whisks  his 
And  porks  his  eai^,  and  stamps  and  scolds  aloud. 
With  all  the  prettincss  of  feign'd  alarm. 
And  anger  hisignificantly  fierce. 

The  heart  is  hard  m  nature,  and  unfit 
For  human  fellowship,  as  being  void 
Of  sympathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 
To  love  and  friendship  both,  that  is  not  pleased 
With  sight  of  animals  enjoying  life. 
Nor  feels  theii*  happiness  augment  his  own. 
The  bounding  fawn  that  dails  across  the  glade 
When  none  pursues,  through  mere  delight  of  heart, 
And  spirits  buo^unt  with  excess  of  glee  ; 
The  horse,  as  wanton  and  almost  as  fleet, 
That  skims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed. 
Then  stops  and  snorts,  and  throwing  high  his  heels 
Starts  to  the  voluntary  i*ace  again  ; 
The  very  kine  that  gambol  at  high  noon, 
The  total  herd  receiving  first  from  one 
That  leads  the  dance,  a  sunmions  to  be  gay, 
Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  :ind  uncouth 
Their  efforts,  yet  resr>lved  with  one  consent 
To  give  such  act  and  utterance  as  they  may 
To  ecstacy  too  big  to  be  suppress'd  ; — 
These,  and  a  thousand  images  of  bliss. 
With  which  kind  nature  graces  every  scene 
Where  cruel  man  defeats  not  her  design. 
Impart  to  the  benevolent,  who  wish 
All  that  ai-e  capable  of  pleasure  pleased, 
A  far  superior  happiness  to  theirs, 
The  comfort  of  a  reasonable  joy. 

Man  scarce  had  risen,  obedient  to  His  call 
Who  form'd  hhn,  from  the  dust  his  future  gravOy 
When  he  was  crown 'd  as  never  king  was  since. 
God  set  the  diadem  upon  his  head. 
And  angel  choirs  attended.     Wondering  stood 
The  new-made  monarch,  while  before  him  passed, 
All  happy  and  all  perfect  in  their  kind, 
The  creatures,  summon'd  from  their  various  haunts 
To  see  their  sovereign,  and  confess  his  sway. 
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Vast  was  his  empire,  absolute  his  power. 

Or  bounded  only  by  a  law  whose  force 

'Twas  his  sublimest  privilege  to  feel 

And  own,  the  law  of  universal  love. 

He  ruled  with  meekness,  they  obeyed  with  joy. 

No  cruel  purpose  lurk*d  within  his  heart, 

And  no  distrust  of  his  intent  in  theirs. 

So  Eden  was  a  scene  of  harmless  sport, 

Where  kindness  on  his  part  who  ruled  the  whole 

Begat  a  tranquil  confidence  in  all, 

And  fear  as  yet  was  not,  nor  cause  for  fear. 

But  sin  marr'd  all  ;  and  the  revolt  of  man, 

Tliat  source  of  evils  not  exhausted  yet. 

Was  punish'd  with  revolt  of  his  from  him. 

Garden  of  GJod,  how  terrible  the  change 

Thy  groves  and  lawns  then  witnessed !  every  heart-. 

Each  animal  of  every  name,  conceived 

A  jealousy  and  an  instinctive  fear, 

And  conscious  of  some  danger,  either  fled 

Precipitate  the  loathed  abode  of  man. 

Or  growled  defiance  in  such  angry  sort. 

As  taught  him  too  to  tremble  in  his  turn. 

Tnus  harmony  and  family  accord 

Were  driven  from  Paradise  ;  and  in  that  hour 

The  seeds  of  cruelty  that  since  have  swell'd 

To  such  gigantic  and  enormous  growth, 

Were  sown  in  human  nature's  fruitful  soil. 

Hence  date  the  persecution  and  the  pain 

That  man  inflicts  on  all  inferior  kinds, 

Regardless  of  their  plaints.     To  make  him  sport. 

To  gratify  the  frenzy  of  his  wrath, 

Or  his  base  gluttony,  are  causes  good 

And  just  in  his  account,  why  bird  and  beast 

Should  suffer  torture,  and  the  streams  be  dyed 

With  blood  of  their  inhabitants  impaled. 

Earth  groans  beneath  the  burthen  of  a  war 

Waged  with  defenceless  innocence,  while  he. 

Not  satisfled  to  prey  on  all  around. 

Adds  tenfold  bitterness  to  death,  by  pangs 

Needless,  and  first  torments  ere  he  devours. 

Now  happiest  they  that  occupy  the  scenes 

The  most  remote  from  his  abhorr'd  resort. 

Whom  once  as  delegate  of  God  on  earth 

They  fear'd,  and  as  his  perfect  image  loved. 

The  wilderness  is  theirs  with  all  its  caves. 

Its  hollow  glens,  its  thickets,  and  its  plains 

Unvisited  by  man.     There  they  are  free. 

And  howl  and  roar  as  likes  them,  uncoutroird, 

Nor  ask  his  leave  to  slumber  or  to  play. 

Woe  to  the  t^xant  \£  he  dare  intrude 

Within  the  confines  of  their  wild  domain  ; 

The  lion  tells  him — 1  am  monarch  here, — 

And  if  he  spares  him,  spares  him  on  the  terms 

Of  royal  mei%y,  and  through  generous  scorn 

To  rend  a  victim  trembling  at  his  foot. 

In  measure  as  by  force  of  instinct  drawn. 

Or  by  necessity  constrainM,  they  live 

DepMident  upon  man,  those  in  his  fields, 

Th«0e  at  his  crib,  and  some  beneath  his  roof. 

They  prove  too  often  at  how  dear  a  rate 

He  sells  protection.    Witness,  at  his  foot 

The  spaniel  dying  for  some  venial  fault, 

Under  dissection  of  the  knotted  scourge. 

Witness  the  patient  ox,  with  stripes  and  yells 

Driven  to  the  slaughter,  goaded  as  he  runs 

To  madness,  while  the  savage  at  his  heels 

Laughs  at  the  frantic  sufferer's  fury  spent 

Upon  the  guiltless  passenger  o*erthrown. 

He  too  is  witness,  noblest  of  the  train 

That  wait  on  man,  the  flight-performing  horse: 


With  unsuspecting  readiness  he  takes 

His  murderer  on  his  back,  and  push'd  all  day 

With  bleeding  sides  and  flanks  that  heave  for  life 

To  the  far-distant  goal,  arrives  and  dies. 

So  little  mercy  shows  who  needs  so  much  ! 

Does  law,  so  jealous  in  the  cause  of  man, 

Denounce  no  doom  on  the  delinquent  I  None. 

He  lives,  and  o'er  his  brimming  beaker  boasts 

(As  if  barbarity  were  high  desert) 

The  inglorious  feat,  and  clamorous  in  praise 

Of  the  poor  brute,  seems  wisely  to  suppose 

The  honours  of  his  matchless  horse  his  own. 

But  many  a  crime  deem'd  innocent  on  earth 

Is  registered  in  heaven,  and  these,  no  doubt. 

Have  each  their  record,  with  a  curse  annex'd. 

Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart. 

But  God  will  never.     When  he  charged  the  Jew 

To  assist  his  foe's  down-fallen  beast  to  rise. 

And  when  the  bush-exploring  boy  that  seized 

The  young,  to  let  the  parent  bird  go  free. 

Proved  he  not  plainly  that  his  meaner  works 

Are  yet  his  care,  and  have  an  interest  all, 

All,  in  the  universal  Father's  love  I 

On  Noah,  and  in  him  on  all  mankind 

The  charter  was  conferr'd  by  which  we  hold 

The  flesh  of  animals  in  fee,  and  claim 

O'er  all  we  feed  on,  power  of  life  and  death. 

But  read  the  instrument,  and  mikrk  it  well. 

The  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  central 

Can  find  no  warrant  there.     Feed  then,  and  jrield 

Thanks  for  thy  food.    Carnivorous  through  sin. 

Feed  on  the  slain  but  spare  the  li>'ing  brute. 

The  Governor  of  all,  himself  to  all 
So  bountiful,  in  whose  attentive  ear 
The  unfledged  raven  and  the  lion's  whelp 
Plead  not  in  vain  for  pity  on  the  pangs 
Of  hunger  unassuaged,  has  interposed. 
Not  seldom,  his  avenging  arm,  to  smite 
The  injurious  trampler  upon  nature's  law 
Tluit  claims  forbearance  even  for  a  brute. 
Ho  hates  the  hardness  of  a  Balaam's  heart ; 
And  prophet  as  ho  was,  he  might  not  strike 
The  blameless  animal,  without  rebuke. 
On  which  he  rode  :  her  opportune  offence 
Saved  him,  or  the  unrelenting  seer  had  died. 
He  sees  that  human  equity  is  slack 
To  interfere,  though  in  so  just  a  cause. 
And  makes  the  task  his  own  ;  inspiring  dumb 
And  helpless  victims  with  a  sense  so  keen 
Of  injury,  with  such  knowledge  of  their  strength. 
And  such  sagacity  to  take  revenge, 
That  oft  the  beast  has  seem'd  to  judge  the  man. 
An  ancient,  not  a  legendary  tale. 
By  one  of'sound  intelligence  rehearsed, 

ilf  such,  who  plead  for  Providence,  may  seem 
n  modem  eyes)  shall  make  the  doctrine  clear. 
Where  England  stretch 'd  towards  the  setting  sun, 
Narrow  and  long,  o'erlooks  the  western  wave, 
Dwelt  young  Misagathus :  a  scomer  he 
Of  God  and  goodness,  atheist  in  ostent. 
Vicious  in  act,  in  temper  savage-fierce. 
He  joumey'd,  and  his  chance  was  as  he  went, 
To  join  a  traveller  of  far  different  note, 
Evander,  famed  for  piety,  for  years 
Deserving  honour,  but  for  wisdom  more. 
Fame  had  not  left  the  venerable  man 
A  stranger  to  the  manners  of  the  youth. 
Whose  face  too  was  familiar  to  his  view. 
Their  way  was  on  the  margin  of  the  land. 
O'er  the  green  summit  of  the  rocks  whose  base 
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Beats  back  the  roaring  surge,  scarce  heard  so  high. 
The  charity  that  warm'd  his  heart  was  moved 
At  sight  of  the  man-monster.     With  a  smile 
Gent^,  and  affable,  and  full  of  grace, 
As  fearful  of  offending  whom  he  wish'd 
Much  to  persuade,  he  plied  his  ear  ^nth  truths 
Not  harshly  thunder*d  forth  or  rudely  press'd, 
But  like  his  purpose,  gracious,  kind,  and  sweet 
''And  dost  thou  dream,"  the  impenetrable  man 
Exclaim'dy  *'  that  me,  the  lullabies  of  age 
And  Cuitasies  of  dotards,  such  as  thou. 
Can  cheat,  or  move  a  moment's  fear  in  me  1 
Mark  new  the  proof  I  give  thoe,  that  the  bravo 
Need  no  such  aids  as  superstition  lends 
To  steel  their  hearts  against  the  dread  of  death  !'* 
He  spoke,  and  to  the  precipice  at  hand 
Posh'd  with  a  madman's  fury.     Fancy  shrinks, 
And  the  blood  thrlUs  and  curdles  at  the  thi)u<;ht 
Of  such  a  gulf  as  410  «li8ign*d  his  grave. 
But  though  the  felon  on  his  back  could  dare 
^le  dreadful  leap,  more  rational  his  steed 
Declined  the  death,  and  wheeling  swiftly  round. 
Or  e'er  his  hoof  had  preas'd  the  crumbling  verge. 
Baffled  his  rider,  saved  against  his  will. 
The  frenzy  of  tho  brain  may  be  redress'd 
By  medicine  well  applied,  but  without  grace 
The  heart's  insanity  admits  no  cure. 
Enraged  the  more  by  what  might  have  reform'd 
His  horrible  intent,  again  he  sought 
Destruction,  with  a  zeal  to  be  destroy'd, 
With  sounding  whip  and  rowels  dyed  in  blood. 
But  still  in  vain.     The  providence  that  meant 
A  longer  date  to  the  far  nobler  beast. 
Spared  yet  again  the  ignoblcr  for  his  sake. 
And  now,  his  prowess  proved,  and  his  sincere 
Incurable  obduracy  evinced. 
His  rage  grew  cool  ;  and  pleased  perhaps  to  have 
So  cheaply  the  renown  of  that  attempt,     [eam'd 
With  looks  of  some  complacence  he  resumed 
His  road,  deriding  much  the  blank  amaze 
Of  good  JSvander,  still  where  he  was  left 
Fixt  motionless,  and  petrified  with  dread. 
So  on  they  fared  ;  discourse  on  other  themes 
Ensuing,  seem'd  to  obliterate  the  past. 
And  tamer  &r  for  so  much  fury  shown, 
(As  is  the  course  of  rash  and  fiery  men) 
The  mde  companion  smiled  as  if  transfurm'd. 
But  'twas  a  transient  calm.     A  storm  was  near. 
An  unsuspected  storm.    His  hour  was  come. 
The  impious  challenger  of  power  divine 
Was  now  to  learn,  that  Heaven,  though  slow  to 
Is  never  with  impunity  defied.  [wrath. 

His  horse,  as  he  had  caught  his  master's  mood. 
Snorting,  and  starting  into  sudden  rage. 
Unbidden,  and  not  now  to  be  contrord, 
Rosh'd  to  the  cliff,  and  having  reach 'd  it,  stood. 
At  once  the  shock  unseated  him.    He  flew 
Sheer  o'er  the  craggy  barrier,  and  immersed 
Deep  in  the  flood,  found,  when  he  sought  it  not, 
The  death  he  had  deserved,  and  died  alone. 
So  God  wrought  double  justice  ;  made  the  fool 
The  victim  of  his  own  tremendous  choice. 
And  taught  a  brute  the  way  to  safe  revenge. 
I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 

?liough  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and  fino 
et  wanting  sensibility)  the  man  [sense, 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 
That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path, 
But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewam'd. 


Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudes 

A  visitor  unwelcome  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  the  alcove. 

The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die  : 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air. 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field. 

There  tiiey  are  privileged ;  and  he  that  hunts 

Or  harms  them  there,  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 

Disturbs  the  economy  of  nature's  realm. 

Who,  when  she  form'd,  design'd  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  th«s :  if  man's  convenience,  health. 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Arc  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are, 

As  free  to  live  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  fii-st. 

Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Ye  therefore  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too.     The  spring-time  of  our  years 

Is  soon  dishonoured  and  defiled  in  most 

By  budding  ills,  thut  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  them.     But  alas  !  none  sooner  shoots. 

If  unrestrain'd,  into  luxuriant  growth, 

Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all. 

Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 

And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act, 

By  which  Heaven  moves  in  pardoning  guilty  man ; 

And  he  that  shows  none,  bemg  ripe  in  years. 

And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits, 

Shall  seek  it,  and  not  find  it  in  his  turn. 

DiBtinguish'd  much  by  reason,  and  still  more 
By  our  capacity  of  grace  divine. 
From  creatures  that  exist  but  for  our  sake, 
Which  Imving  served  us,  perish,  we  are  held 
Accountable,  and  God,  some  future  day. 
Will  reckon  with  us  roundly  for  the  abuse 
Of  what  he  deems  no  mean  or  trivial  trust 
Superior  as  we  are,  they  yet  depend 
Not  more  on  human  help,  than  we  on  theirs. 
Their  strength,  or  speed,  or  vigilance,  were  given 
In  aid  of  our  defects.     In  some  are  found 
Such  teachable  and  apprehensive  parts. 
That  man's  attainments  in  his  own  concerns, 
Match'd  with  the  expertness  of  the  brutes  in  thcii-s, 
Are  oft-times  vanquish'd  and  thrown  far  behind. 
Some  show  that  nice  sagacity  of  smell. 
And  read  with  such  discernment  in  the  port 
And  figure  of  the  man,  his  secret  aim. 
That  oft  we  owe  our  safety  to  a  skill 
We  could  not  teach,  and  must  despair  to  learn. 
But  learn  we  might,  if  not  too  proud  to  stoop 
To  quadruped  instructors,  many  a  good 
And  useful  quality,  and  virtue  too. 
Rarely  exemplified  among  ourselves ; 
Attachment  never  to  be  wean'd,  or  changed 
By  any  change  of  fortune,  proof  alike 
Against  unkindness,  absence,  and  neglect ; 
Fidelity,  that  neither  bribe  nor  threat 
Can  move  or  warp,  and  gratitude  for  small 
And  trivial  favours,  lasting  as  the  life. 
And  glistening  even  in  the  dying  eye. 

Man  praises  man.     Desert  in  arts  or  arms 
Wins  public  honour ;  and  ten  thousand  sit 
Patiently  present  at  a  sacred  song. 
Commemoration-mad ;  content  to  hear 
(Oh  wonderful  effect  of  music's  power  1) 
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MesRiah's  eulog^',  for  Handel's  sake. 

But  less,  methinks,  than  sacrilege  mi^ht  serve — 

(For  was  it  less !  What  heathen  would  have  dared 

To  strip  Jove's  statue  of  his  oaken  wreath. 

And  hang  it  up  in  honour  of  a  man !) 

Much  less  migVit  serve,  when  all  that  we  design 

Is  but  to  gratify  an  itching  ear, 

And  give  the  day  to  a  musician's  praise. 

Remember  Handel !  who  that  was  not  bom 

Deaf  as  the  dead  to  harmony,  forgets. 

Or  can,  the  more  than  Homer  of  his  age  t 

Yes — we  remember  him.     And  while  we  praise 

A  talent  so  divine,  remember  too 

That  His  most  holy  book  from  whom  it  came 

Was  never  meant,  was  never  used  before 

To  buckram  out  the  memory  of  a  man. 

But  hush ! — the  muse  perhaps  is  too  severe. 

And  with  a  gravity  beyond  the  size 

And  measure  of  the  offence,  rebukes  a  deed 

Less  impious  than  absurd,  and  owing  more 

To  want  of  judgment  than  to  wrong  design. 

So  in  the  chapel  of  old  Ely  House, 

When  wandering  Charles,  who  meant  to  be  the  third, 

Had  fled  from  William,  and  the  news  was  fresh. 

The  simple  clerk  but  loyal,  did  announce. 

And  eke  did  rear  right  merrily,  two  staves, 

Sung  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  King  George. 

— Idan  praises  man ;  and  Garrick's  memory  next. 

When  time  hath  somewhat  mellowed  it,  and  made 

The  idol  of  our  worship  while  he  lived. 

The  god  of  our  idolatry  once  more, 

Shall  have  its  altar ;  and  the  world  shall  go 

In  pilgrimage  to  bow  before  his  shrine. 

The  theatre,  too  small,  shall  suffocate 

Its  squeezed  contents,  and  more  than  it  admits 

Shall  sigh  at  their  exclusion,  and  return 

Ungratified.     For  there  some  noble  lord 

Shall  stuff  his  shoulders  with  King  Richard's  bunch. 

Or  wrap  himself  in  Hamlet's  inky  cloak. 

And  strut  and  storm  and  straddle,  stamp  and  stare, 

To  show  the  world  how  Garrick  did  not  act. 

For  Grarrick  was  a  worshipper  himself ; 

He  drew  the  liturgy,  and  framed  the  rites 

And  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  day, 

And  call'd  the  world  to  worship  on  the  banks 

Of  Avon  famed  in  song.     Ah !  pleasant  pi*oof 

That  piety  has  still  in  bumau  hearts 

Some  place,  a  spark  or  two  not  yet  extinct. 

The  mulberry  tree  was  hung  with  blooming  wreaths. 

The  mulberry  tree  stood  centre  of  the  dance, 

The  mulberry  tree  was  hjTim'd  with  dulcet  ail's. 

And  from  his  touchwood  trunk  the  mulberry  tree 

Supplied  such  relics  as  devotion  holds 

Still  sacred,  and  preserves  with  pious  care. 

So  'twas  a  hallow'd  time.     Decorum  reign'd, 

And  mirth  without  offence.     No  few  returned 

Doubtless  much  edified,  and  all  refresh'd. 

— Man  praises  man.     The  rabble  all  alive. 

From  tippling-benches,  cellars,  stalls,  and  sties. 

Swarm  in  the  streets.     The  statesman  of  the  day, 

A  pompous  and  slow-moving  pageant  comes. 

Some  snout  him,  and  some  hang  upon  his  car. 

To  gaze  in  his  eyes  and  bless  him.     Maidens  wave 

Their  'kerchiefs,  and  old  women  weep  for  joy ; 

While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 

The  gilded  equipage,  and  turning  loose 

His  steeds,  usurp  a  place  they  well  deserve. 

Why !  what  has  charm'd  them  t    Hath  he  saved 

the  state  1 
No.    Doth  he  purpose  its  salvation  1    No. 


Enchanting  novelty,  that  moon  at  full. 

That  finds  out  every  crevice  of  the  head 

That  is  not  sound  and  perfect,  hath  in  theirs 

Wrought  this  disturbance.     But  the  wane  is  near^ 

And  his  own  cattle  must  suffice  him  soon. 

Thus  idly  do  we  waste  the  breath  of  praise. 

And  dedicate  a  tribute,  in  its  use 

And  just  direction  sacred,  to  a  thing 

Doom'd  to  the  dust,  or  lodged  already  there. 

Encomium  in  old  time  was  poets'  work ; 

But  poets  having  lavishly  long  since 

Exhausted  all  materials  of  the  art. 

The  task  now  falls  into  the  public  hand.     • 

And  I,  contented  with  an  humble  theme. 

Have  pour'd  my  stream  of  panegyric  down 

The  vale  of  nature,  where  it  creeps  and  winds 

Among  her  lovely  works,  with  a  secure 

And  unambitious  course,  reflecting  clear 

If  not  the  virtues  yet  the  worth  of  brutes. 

And  I  am  recompensed,  and  deem  the  toils 

Of  poetry  not  lost,  if  verse  of  mine 

May  stand  between  an  animal  and  woe. 

And  teach  one  tyrant  pity  for  his  drudge. 

The  groans  of  nature  in  this  nether  world. 
Which  Heaven  has  heard  for  ages,  have  an  end. 
Foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  sung 
Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  the  prophets'  lamp, 
The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  sabbath  comes. 
Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well  nigh 
Fulfill'd  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  world.     And  what  remains 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  things. 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  calm,  that  rocl^  iiself  to  rest. 
For  He  whose  car  the  winds  are,  and  the  clouds 
The  dust  that  waits  upon  his  sultry  march. 
When  sin  hath  moved  him  and  his  wmth  is  hot. 
Shall  visit  earth  in  mercy ;  shall  descend 
Propitious,  in  his  chariot  paved  with  love,  * 
And  what  his  storms  have  blasted  and  defaced 
For  man's  revolt,  shall  with  a  smile  repair. 

Sweet  is  the  harp  of  prophecy ;  too  sweet 
Not  to  be  wrong'd  by  a  mere  mortal  touch : 
Nor  can  the  wonders  it  records  be  sung 
To  m(>aner  music,  and  not  suffer  loss, 
^ut  when  a  poet,  or  when  one  like  me, 
Happy  to  rove  among  poetic  flowers. 
Though  poor  in  skill  to  rear  them,  lights  at  last 
On  some  fair  theme,  some  theme  divinely  fair. 
Such  is  the  impulse  and  the  spur  he  feels 
To  give  it  praise  proportion'd  to  its  worth. 
That  not  to  attempt  it,  arduous  as  he  deems 
The  Ubour,  were  a  task  more  arduous  still. 

Oh  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true. 
Scenes  of  accomplish'd  bliss !  which  who  can  see, 
Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feci 
His  soul  refresh'd  with  foretaste  of  the  joy ! 
Rivers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth. 
And  clothe  all  climes  with  beauty ;  the  reproach 
Of  barrenness  is  past.    The  fruitful  fleld 
Laughs  with  abundance ;  and  the  land  once  lean. 
Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgi-ace, 
Exults  to  see  its  thistly  curse  repeal'd. 
The  various  seasons  woven  into  one. 
And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring. 
The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence, 
For  there  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  ftiU. 
The  lion  and  the  libbard  and  the  bear 
Graze  with  the  fearless  flocks.    All  bask  at  noon 
Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 
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Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  stream. 

Antipathies  are  none.     No  foe  to  man 

Lurks  in  the  serpent  now  ;  the  mother  rees 

And  smiles  to  see  her  infant's  playful  hand 

Siretch'd  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  worm, 

To  stroke  his  azuie  neck,  or  to  receive 

The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 

All  creatures  worship  man,  and  all  mankind 

One  Lord,  one  Father.     Error  has  no  place ; 

That  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away  ; 

The  breatli  of  lieaven  has  chased  it.     In  the  heart 

No  passion  touches  a  dibcordant  string, 

But  all  is  harmony  and  love.     Disease 

Is  not.     The  pure  and  uncontaminate  blood 

Holds  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  age. 

One  song  employs  all  nations,  and  all  cry 

♦*  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us  I" 

The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 

Shout  to  each  other ;  and  the  mountain  tops 

From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy. 

Till  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 

Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  Hosanna  round. 

Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  flU'd, 

See  Salem  built,  the  labrur  of  a  God ! 

Bright  as  a  sun  the  sacred  city  shines ; 

All  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 

Flock  to  tliat  light ;  the  glory  of  all  lands 

Flows  into  her,  unbounded  is  her  joy, 

And  endless  her  increase.     Thy  rams  are  there 

Nebaioth,  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar '  there ; 

The  looms  of  Ormus,  and  the  mines  of  Ind, 

And  Saba's  spicy  groves  pay  tribute  there. 

Praise  is  in  all  her  gates.     Upon  her  walls, 

And  in  her  streets,  and  in  her  spacious  courts 

Is  heard  salvation.     Eastern  Java  there 

Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  farthest  west, 

And  iEthiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand 

And  worships.     Her  report  has  travel'd  forth 

Into  all  lands.     From  every  clime  they  come 

To  see  thy  beauty,  and  to  share  thy  joy, 

O  Sion !  an  assembly  such  as  eai-th 

Saw  never,  such  as  heaven  stoops  down  to  sec. 

Thus  heavenward  all  things  tend.    For  all  were 
Perfect,  and  all  must  be  at  length  restoi-ed.  [once 
So  God  has  greatly  purposed ;  who  would  else 
In  his  dishonour^  works  himself  endure 
Dishonour,  and  be  wrong'd  without  redress. 
Haste  then,  and  wheel  away  a  shatter'd  world, 
Ye  slow-revolving  seasons !  We  would  see 
(  A  sight  to  which  our  eyes  are  strangers  yet) 
A  world  that  does  not  dread  and  hate  his  laws, 
And  suffer  for  its  crime  :  would  learn  how  fair 
The  creature  is  that  God  pronounces  good. 
How  pleasant  in  itself  what  pleases  him. 
Here  every  drop  of  honey  hides  a  sting ; 
Worms  wind  themselves  into  our  sweetest  flowers, 
And  even  the  joy  that  haply  some  poor  heart 
Derives  ft'om  heaven,  pure  as  the  fountain  is, 
Is  sullied  in  the  stream ;  taking  a  taint 
From  touch  of  human  lips,  at  best  impure. 
Oh  for  a  world  in  principle  as  chaste 
As  this  is  gross  and  selflsh  !  over  which 
Custom  and  prejudice  shall  bear  no  sway. 
That  govern  all  things  here,  bhouldering  aside 
The  meek  and  modest  truth,  and  forcing  her 
To  seek  a  refuge  from  the  tongue  of  strife 

1  Nebaioth  and  Kedar,  the  sons  of  Ishmael  and  progeni- 
Uva  nf  the  Arabs,  in  the  pn)phctic  wrripture  here  alluded 
Co.  may  be  reasonably  considered  as  representatives  of  the 
0«Dtlles  at  large. 


In  nooks  obscure,  far  from  the  ways  of  men, 
Where  violence  shall  never  lift  the  sword. 
Nor  cunning  justify  the  proud  man*s  wrong, 
Leaving  the  poor  no  remedy  but  tears : 
Where  he  that  tills  an  ofiice,  shall  esteem 
The  occasion  it  presents  of  doing  good 
More  than  the  perquisite :  where  law  shall  speak 
Seldom,  and  never  but  as  wisdom  prompts 
And  equity ;  not  jealous  more  to  guard 
A  worthless  form,  than  to  decide  aright: 
Where  fashion  shall  not  sanctify  abuse. 
Nor  smooth  good-breeding  (supplemental  grace) 
With  lean  pei-fomiance  ape  the  work  of  love. 

Come  then,  and  added  to  thy  many  crowns 
Receive  yet  one,  the  crowu  of  all  the  earth. 
Thou  who  alone  art  worthy !  it  was  thine 
By  ancient  covenant  ere  nature's  birth, 
And  thou  hast  made  it  thine  by  purchase  since, 
And  overpaid  its  va>ue  with  thy  blood. 
Thy  saints  proclaim  thee  King ;  and  in  their  hearts 
Thy  title  is  engraven  with  a  pen 
Dipt  in  the  fountain  of  eternal  lovo. 
Thy  saints  jiroclaim  thee  King ;  and  thy  delay 
Gives  courage  to  their  foes,  who,  could  they  see 
The  dawn  of  thy  last  advent  long-desired. 
Would  creep  into  the  bowels  of  the  hills, 
And  flee  for  siifcty  to  the  falling  rocks. 
The  very  spirit  of  the  world  is  tired 
Of  its  own  taunting  question  ask*d  so  long, 
"  Where  is  the  promise  of  your  Lord's  approach  !" 
The  intidel  has  shot  his  bolts  away, 
Till  his  exhausted  quiver  yielding  none. 
He  gleans  the  blunted  shafts  that  have  recoil'd. 
And  aims  them  at  the  shield  of  truth  again. 
The  veil  is  rent,  rent  too  by  priestly  hands. 
That  hides  divinity  from  mortal  eyes, 
And  all  the  mysteries  to  faith  proposed 
Insulted  and  traduced,  are  cast  aside 
As  useless,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats. 
They  now  are  deem'dthe  faithful,  and  are  praised. 
Who  constant  only  in  rejecting  thee. 
Deny  thy  Godhead  with  a  martyr's  zeal. 
And  quit  their  office  for  their  eiTor's  sake. 
Blind  and  in  love  with  darkness !  yet  even  these 
Worthy,  compared  with  sycophants,  who  knee 
Thy  name,  adoring,  and  then  preach  thee  man. 
So  fares  thy  church.     But  how  thy  church  may 
fare  [preach. 

The  world  takes  little   thought;   who  will  may 
And  what  they  will.     All  pastoi-s  are  alike 
To  wandering  sheep,  resolved  to  follow  none. 
Two  gods  divide  them  all,  Pleasure  and  Gain. 
For  these  they  live,  they  sacritice  to  these. 
And  in  their  service  wage  peq^tual  war  [hearts, 
With  conscience  and  with  thee.      Lust  in  their 
And  mischief  in  their  hands,  they  roam  the  earth 
To  prey  upon  each  other ;  stubborn,  fierce. 
High-minded,  foaming  out  their  own  disgrace. 
Thy  prophets  speak  of  such  ;  and  noting  down 
The  featui-es  of  the  last  degenerate  times. 
Exhibit  every  lineament  of  these. 
Come  then,  and  added  to  thy  many  crowns 
Receive  yet  one,  as  radiant  as  the  rest, 
Due  to  thy  last  and  most  effectual  work, 
Thy  word  fulfiU'd,  the  conquest  of  a  world ! 

He  is  the  happy  man,  whose  life  even  now 
Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come ; 
Who  doom'd  to  an  obscure  but  tranquil  state 
Is  pleased  with  it,  and  were  he  free  to  chuse,  [fruit 
Would  make  his  fate  his  choice ;  whom  peace,  the 
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Of  virtue,  and  whom  rlrtue,  fruit  of  faith, 
Prepare  for  happiness ;  bespeak  him  one 
Content  itideed  to  sojourn  while  he  must 
Below  the  skies,  but  having  there  his  home. 
The  world  overlooks  him  in  her  busv  search 
Of  objects  more  illustrious  in  her  view  ; 
And  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she, 
Though  more  sublimely,  he  overlooks  the  world. 
She  scorns  his  pleasures,  for  she  knows  them  not ; 
He  seeks  not  hers,  for  he  has  proved  them  vain. 
He  cannot  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 
Pursuing  gilded  flies,  and  such  he  deems 
Her  honours,  her  emoluments,  her  joys. 
Therefore  in  contemplation  is  his  bliss. 
Whose  power  is  such,  that  whom  she  lifts  from 
She  makes  familiar  with  a  heaven  unseen,   [earth 
And  shows  him  glories  yet  to  be  revealed. 
Not  slothful  he,  though  seeming  unemployed. 
And  censured  oft  as  useless.    Stillest  streams 
Oft  water  fairest  meadows,  and  the  bird 
That  flutters  least  is  longest  on  the  wing. 
Ask  him  indeed  what  trophies  he  has  raised, 
Or  what  achievements  of  immortal  fame 
He  purposes,  and  he  shall  answer — None. 
His  warfare  is  within.     There  unfatigued 
His  fervent  spirit  labours.     There  he  fights, 
And  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o'er  himself. 
And  never- withering  wreaths, compared  with  which 
The  laurels  that  a  Ceesar  reaps  are  weeds. 
Perhaps  the  self-approving  haughty  world, 
(That  aa  she  sweeps  him  with  her  whistling  silks 
scarce  deigns  to  notice  him,  or  if  she  see 
Deems  him  a  cipher  in  the  works  of  God) 
Receives  advantage  from  his  noiseless  hours. 
Of  which  she  little  dreams.    Perhaps  she  owes 
Her  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 
And  plenteous  harvest,  to  the  prayer  he  makes, 
When  Isaac  like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide. 
And  think  on  her,  who  thinks  not  for  herself. 
Forgive  him  then,  thou  bustler  in  concerns 
Of  little  worth,  and  idler  in  the  best, 
If  author  of  no  mischief  and  some  good, 
He  seek  his  proper  happiness  by  means 
That  may  advance,  but  cannot  hinder  thine. 
Nor  though  he  tread  the  secret  path  of  life, 
Engage  no  notice,  and  enjoy  much  ease. 
Account  him  an  incumbrance  on  the  state, 
Receiving  benefits,  and  rendering  none. 
His  sphere  though  humble,  if  that  humble  sphere 
Shine  with  his  fair  example,  and  though  small 
His  Influence,  if  that  influence  all  be  spent 
In  soothing  sorrow  and  in  quenching  strife. 
In  aiding  helpless  indigence)  in  works 
From  which  at  least  a  gratdful  few  derive 
Some  taste  of  comfort  in  a  world  of  woe, 
Then  let  the  supercilious  great  confess 
He  serves  his  country ;  recompenses  well 
The  state  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  vine 
He  sits  secure,  and  in  the  scale  of  life 
Holds  no  ignoble,  though  a  slighted  place. 
The  man  wliose  virtues  are  more  felt  than  seen, 
Must  drop  indeed  the  hope  of  public  praise ; 
But  he  may  boast  what  few  that  win  it  can, 
That  if  his  country  stand  not  by  his  skill. 
At  least  his  follies  have  not  wrought  her  £all. 
Polite  refinement  offers  him  in  vain 
Her  golden  tube,  through  which  a  sensual  world 
Draws  gross  impurity,  and  likes  it  well. 
The  neat  conveyance  hiding  all  the  offence. 


Not  that  he  peevishly  rejects  a  mode 

Because  that  world  adopts  it ;  if  it  bear 

The  stamp  and  clear  impression  of  good  senae^ 

And  be  not  costly  more  than  of  true  worth. 

He  puts  it  on,  and  for  decorum  sake 

Can  wear  it  even  as  gracefully  as  she. 

She  judges  of  refinement  by  the  eye, 

He  by  the  test  of  conscience,  and  a  heart 

Not  soon  deceived,  aware  that  what  is  base 

No  polish  can  make  sterling,  and  that  vice 

Though  well  perfumed  and  elegantly  dress'd. 

Like  an  unburied  carcass  tricked  with  flowers. 

Is  but  a  garnish 'd  nuisance,  fitter  far 

For  cleanly  riddance  than  for  fair  attire. 

So  life  glides  smoothly  and  by  stealth  away. 

More  golden  than  that  age  of  fabled  gold 

Renown'd  in  ancient  song ;  not  vex'd  with  care 

Or  stain'd  with  guilt,  beneficent,  approved 

Of  God  and  man,  and  peaceful  in  its  end. 

So  glide  my  hfe  away  !  and  so  at  last 

My  share  of  duties  decently  fulfilled. 

May  some  disease,  not  tardy  to  perform 

Its  destined  office,  yet  with  gentle  stroke. 

Dismiss  me  weary  to  a  safe  retreat 

Beneath  the  turf  that  I  have  often  trod. 

It  shall  not  grieve  me,  then,  that  once  when  cali'd 

To  dress  a  Sofa  with  the  flowers  of  verse, 

I  play'd  awhile,  obedient  to  the  fair, 

W  ith  that  light  task ;  but  soon  to  please  her  more 

Whom  flowers  alone  I  knew  would  little  please. 

Let  fall  the  unfinished  wreath,  and  roved  for  fruit; 

Roved  far  and  gathered  much :  some  harsh, 'tis  true, 

Pick'd  from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  reproof. 

But  wholesome,  well-digested ;  grateful  some 

To  palates  that  can  taste  immortal  truth. 

Insipid  else,  and  sure  to  be  despised. 

But  all  is  in  His  hand  whose  praise  I  seek. 

In  vain  the  poet  sings,  and  the  world  hears. 

If  He  regard  not,  though  divine  the  theme. 

'Tis  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  chime 

And  idle  tinkling  of  a  minstrePs  lyre 

To  charm  His  ear,  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart. 

Whose  frown  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain. 

Whose  approbation — prosper  even  mine. 
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Dear  Joseph,—  five-and-twenty  years  ago — 
Alas !  how  time  escapes — 'tis  even  so ; — 
With  frequent  intercourse  and  always  sweet 
And  always  friendly,  we  were  wont  to  cheat 
A  tedious  hour, — and  now  we  never  meet. 
As  some  grave  gentleman  in  Terence  says, 
('Twas  therefore  much  the  same  in  ancient  days) 
Good  lack,  we  know  not  what  to-morrow  brings, — 
Strange  fluctuation  of  all  human  things  I 
True.    Changes  will  be&l,  and  friends  may  part. 
But  distance  only  camiot  change  the  heart : 
And  were  I  cali'd  to  prove  the  assertion  true. 
One  proof  should  serve,  a  reference  to  you. 

Whence  comes  it  then,  that  in  the  wane  of  life. 
Though  nothing  have  occurred  to  kindle  strife. 
We  find  the  friends  we  fancied  we  had  won. 
Though  numerous  once,  reduced  to  few  or  none  t 
Can  gold  grow  worthless  that  has  stood  the  touch  1 
No.    Gold  they  seem'd,  but  they  were  never  such. 
Horatio's  servant  once,  with  bow  and  cringe 
Swinging  the  parlour  door  upon  its  hinge. 
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Dreading  a  negative,  and  overawed 
hut  he  should  tTe8|>aas,  begg'd  to  go  abroad. 
•*  Go,  fellow  I — whither  1" — turning  short  about — 
•*  Nay.    Stay  at  home  ;r-you*re  always  going  out." 
«  Ti»  but  a  step,  sir,  just  at  the  street's  endl." — 
**  For  what  •" — ^  An  please  you,  sir,  to  see  a  friend." 
*  A  friend  !"  Horatio  cried,  and  seem'd  to  start, — 
"  Yea  marry  shalt  thou,  and  with  all  my  heart  - 
And  fetch  my  cloak,  for  though  the  night  be  raw 
111  see  him  too — the  first  I  ever  saw." 
I  knew  the  man,  and  knew  his  nature  mild. 
And  was  his  plaything  often  when  a  child ; 
But  somewhat  at  that  moment  pinch'd  him  close. 
Else  he  was  seldom  bitter  or  morose : 
Perhaps  his  confidence  just  then  betrayed, 
His  grief  might  prompt  him  with  t*!  •  «nAecL  he  made ; 
Perhaps  Hwas  mere  good  humour  gave  it  birth, 
Tlie  harmless  play  of  pleasantry  and  mirth. 
Howe*er  it  was,  his  language  in  my  mind 
Bespoke  at  least  a  man  that  knew  mankind. 
But  not  to  moralize  too  much,  and  strain 


To  prove  an  evil  of  which  all  complain, 
(I  hate  long  arguments,  verbosely  spun^ 
One  story  more,  dear  Hill,  and  I  have  aone. 
Once  on  a  time,  an  Emperor,  a  wise  man. 
No  matter  where,  in  China  or  Japan, 
Decreed  that  whosoever  should  ofifend 
Against  the  well-known  duties  of  a  friend. 
Convicted  once,  should  ever  after  wear 
But  half  a  coat,  and  show  his  bosom  bare ; 
The  punishment  importing  this,  no  doubt, 
Tliat  all  was  naught  within,  and  all  found  out. 
O  happy  Britain  !  we  have  not  to  fear 
Such  hard  and  arbitrary  measure  here ; 
Else  could  a  law  like  that  which  I  relate. 
Once  have  the  sanction  of  our  triple  state. 
Some  few  that  I  have  known  in  days  of  old 
Would  run  most  dreadful  risk  of  catching  cold ; 
While  you,  my  friend,  whatever  wind  should  blow. 
Might  traverse  England  safely  to  and  fro. 
An  honest  man,  close-buttonM  to  the  chin. 
Broad-cloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within. 
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It  is  not  from  his  form,  in  which  we  trace 
Strength  join'd  with  b^uty,  dienity  with  grace, 
That  man,  the  master  of  this  globe,  derives 
His  right  of  empire  over  all  that  lives. 
That  form  indeed,  the  associate  of  a  mind 
Vast  in  its  powers,  ethereal  in  its  kind, 
Tliat  form,  the  labour  of  Almighty  skill. 
Framed  for  the  service  of  a  free-bom  will. 
Asserts  precedence,  and  bespeaks  control. 
But  borrows  all  its  grandeur  from  the  soul. 
Hers  is  the  state,  the  splendour  and  the  throne. 
An  intellectual  kingdom,  all  her  own. 
For  her,  the  memory  fills  her  ample  page 
With  truths  pour'd  down  from  every  distant  age, 
For  her  amasses  an  onbounded  store, 
The  wisdom  of  great  nations,  now  no  more. 


Though  laden,  not  encumber*d  with  her  spoil, 
LaboriuuH,  yet  unconscious  of  her  toil, 
Wlicn  copiously  supplied  then  most  enlarged. 
Still  to  be  fed,  and  not  to  be  surcharged. 
For  her,  the  fancy  rovinpj  unconfined. 
The  present  Mum»  of  every  pensive  mind. 
Works  magic  wonders,  adds  a  brighter  hue 
To  nature's  scenes,  than  nature  ever  knew ; 
At  her  command,  winds  rise  and  waters  roar. 
Again  she  lays  them  slumbering  on  the  shore  ; 
With  flower  and  fruit  the  wilderness  supplies. 
Or  bids  the  rocks  in  ruder  pomp  arise. 
For  her,  the  judgment,  umpire  in  the  strife. 
That  grace  and   nature  have   to   wage  through 

life, 
Quick-sighted  arbiter  of  good  and  ill. 
Appointed  sage  preceptor  to  the  will. 
Condemns,  approves,  and  with  a  faithful  voice 
Guides  the  decision  of  a  doubtful  choice. 

Why  did  the  fiat  of  a  God  give  birth 
To  yon  fair  sun  and  his  attendant  earth. 
And  when  descending  he  resigns  the  skies, 
Why  takes  the  gentler  moon  her  turn  to  rise, 
Whom  ocean  feels  through  all  his  countless  waves, 
And  owns  her  power  on  every  shore  he  laves  ! 
Why  do  the  seasons  still  enrich  the  year. 
Fruitful  and  young  as  in  their  first  career  1 
Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
Rock*d  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  breeze  ; 
Summer  in  haste  the  thriving  charge  receives 
Beneath  the  shade  of  her  expanded  leaves. 
Till  autumn's  fiercer  heats  and  plenteous  dews 
Dye  them  at  last  in  all  their  glowing  hues  ;— 
'Twere  wild  profusion  all,  and  bootless  waste. 
Power  misemploy'd,  munificence  misplaced. 
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Had  not  its  Author  dignified  the  plan. 
And  crown'd  it  with  the  majesty  of  man. 
Thus  formM,  thus  placed,  intelligent,  and  taught, 
Look  where  he  will,  the  wonders  Grod  has  wrought. 
The  wildest  scomer  of  his  Maker's  laws 
Fuids  in  a  sober  moment  time  to  pause, 
To  press  the  important  question  ou  his  heart, 
"  Whyform'd  at  all,  and  wherefore  as  thou  art!" 
If  man  be  what  ho  seems,  this  hour  a  slave. 
The  next  mere  dust  and  ashes  in  the  grave. 
Endued  with  reason  only  to  descry 
His  crimes  and  follies  with  an  aching  eye, 
With  passions,  just  that  he  may  prove  with  pain 
The  force  he  spends  against  their  fury,  vain ; 
And  if  soon  after  having  burnt  by  turns 
With  every  lust  with  which  frail  nature  bums, 
His  being  end  where  death  dissolves  the  bond. 
The  tomb  take  all,  and  all  be  blank  beyond. 
Then  he,  of  all  that  nature  has  brought  forth. 
Stands  self-impcach'd  the  creature  of  least  worth. 
And  useless  while  he  lives,  and  when  he  dies. 
Brings  into  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  skies. 

Truths  that   the   learn'd   pursue  with    eager 
thought, 
Are  not  important  always  as  dear-bought. 
Proving  at  last,  though  told  in  i>ompou8  strains, 
A  childish  waste  of  philosophic  pains  ; 
But  truths  on  which  depends  our  main  concern. 
That  'tis  our  shame  and  misery  not  to  learn, 
Shine  by  the  side  of  cverj'  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read. 
'Tis  true,  that  if  to  trifle  life  away 
Down  to  the  sunset  of  their  latest  d&y> 
Then  perish  on  futurity's  wide  shore, 
Like  fleeting  exhalations,  found  no  more. 
Were  all  tlwt  heaven  required  of  human  kind. 
And  all  the  plan  their  destiny  design'd, 
What  none  could  reverence  all  might  justly  blame, 
And  man  would  bi'eathe  but  for  his  Maker's  shame. 
But  reason  heard,  and  nature  well  perused. 
At  once  the  di*eaming  mind  is  disabused. 
If  all  we  And  possessing  earth,  sea,  air. 
Reflect  his  attributes  who  placed  them  there, 
Fulfll  the  purpose,  and  appear  design'd 
Proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  the  all-seeing  Mind, 
'Tis  plain,  the  creature  whom  he  chose  to  invest 
With  kingship  and  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
Received  his  nobler  nature,  and  was  made 
Fit  for  the  power  in  which  he  stands  array'd. 
That  first  or  last,  hereafter  if  not  here, 
He  too  might  make  his  Author's  wisdom  clear. 
Praise  him  on  earth,  or  obstinately  dumb 
Sufler  his  justice  in  a  world  to  come. 
This  once  believed,  'twere  logic  misapplied 
To  prove  a  consequence  by  none  denied. 
That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  hito  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth. 
That  taught  of  God  they  may  indeed  be  wise. 
Nor  ignorantly  wandering  miss  the  skies. 

In  early  days  the  conscience  has  in  most 
A  quickness,  which  in  later  life  is  lost, 
Preserved  from  guilt  by  salutary  fears. 
Or,  guilty,  soon  relenting  into  tears. 
Too  careless  often  as  our  years  proceed, 
What  friends  we  sort  with,  or  what  books  we 

read, 
Our  parents  yet  exert  a  prudent  care 
To  feed  our  infant  minds  with  proper  fare. 
And  wisely  store  the  nursery  by  degrees 
With  wholesome  learning,  yet  acquired  with 


Neatly  secured  from  being  soil'd  or  torn 
Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  translucent  horn, 
A  book  (to  please  us  at  a  tender  age 
*Tis  call'd  a  book,  though  b^t  a  single  page) 
Presents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  deigu'd  to  teach, 
Which  children  use,  and  parsons — when  they 
Lisping  our  syllables,  we  scramble  next,  [preach. 
Through  moral  narrative,  or  sacred  text. 
And  learn  with  wonder  how  this  world  began. 
Who  made,whomarr'd,and  who  has  ransom  dman: 
Points,  which  unless  the  Scripture  made  them  plain, 
The  wisest  heads  might  agitate  in  vain. 

0  thou,  whom  borne  on  fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  tlie  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 

1  pleased  remember,  and  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget. 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well- told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail. 
Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple 

style 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile. 
Witty,  and  well  employ'd,  and  like  thy  Lord 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word,  — 
I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame. 
Yet  even  in  transitory  life's  late  day 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray. 
Revere  the  nmn,  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  road 
And  guides  the  Progress  of  the  soul  to  God. 
'Twore  well  with  most,  if  books  that  could  engage 
Their  childhood,  pleased  them  at  a  riper  age  ; 
The  man  approving  what  had  chans'd  the  boy. 
Would  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy. 
And  not  with  curses  on  his  art  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  soul. 
The  stamp  of  artless  piety  impress'd 
By  kind  tuition  on  his  yielding  breast. 
The  youth  now  bearded,  and  yet  pert  and  raw. 
Regards  with  scorn,  though  once  received  withawe, 
And  warp'd  into  the  labyrinth  of  lies 
That  babblers,  called  philosophers,  devise, 
Bhisphcmes  his  creed  as  founded  on  a  plan 
Replete  with  dreams,  unworthy  of  a  man. 
Touch  but  his  nature  in  its  ailing  part. 
Assert  the  native  evil  of  his  heart. 
His  pride  resents  the  charge,  although  the  proof 
Rise  in  his  forehead,  and  seem  rank  enough  ; 
Point  to  the  cure,  describe  a  Saviour's  cross 
As  God's  expedient  to  retrieve  his  loss, 
The  young  apostate  sickens  at  the  view. 
And  hates  it  with  the  malice  of  a  Jew. 

How  weak  the  barrier  of  mere  nature  proves 
Opposed  against  the  pleasures  nature  loves  1 
While  self-betray'd,  and  wilfully  undone. 
She  longs  to  yield,  no  sooner  woo'd  than  woa. 
Try  now  the  merits  of  this  blest  exchange 
Of  modest  truth  for  wit's  eccentric  range. 
Time  was,  he  closed  as  he  began  the  day 
With  decent  duty,  not  ashamed  to  pray ; 
The  practice  was  a  bond  upon  his  heart, 
A  pledge  he  gave  for  a  consistent  part. 
Nor  could  he  dare  presumptuously  displease 
A  power  confess'd  so  lately  on  his  knees. 
But  now,  farewell  all  legendary  tales. 
The  shadows  fly,  philosophy  prevails, 
Prayer  to  the  winds  and  caution  to  the  waves. 
Religion  makes  the  free  by  nature  slaves ; 
Priests  have  invented,  and  the  world  admired 
What  knavish  priests  promulgate  as  inspired. 
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saaon,  now  no  lonf^  overawed, 
les  her  powers,  and  spurns  the  clnmsy  fraud, 
amnion  sense  diffusing  real  day, 
eteor  of  the  gospel  dies  away, 
'hapsodies  our  shrewd  discerning  youth 
from  expert  enquirers  after  truth, 
i  only  care,  might  truth  presume  to  speak, 
to  find  what  the^  profess  to  seek. 
lUs  well  tutor'd  only  while  we  share 
hei^s  lectures  and  a  nurse's  care, 
iught  at  schools  much  mythologic  stuff,^ 
tund  religion  sparingly  enough, 
irly  notices  of  truth  disgraced 
ose  their  credit,  and  are  all  effaced, 
uld  you  your  son  should  be  a  sot  or  dunce, 
rious,  h^ulstrong,  or  all  these  at  once, 
ji  good  time,  the  stripling's  finished  taste 
»oae  expense  and  fashionable  waste 
i  prove  your  ruin,  and  his  own  at  last ! 
him  in  public  wiUi  a  mob  of  boys, 
sh  in  mischief  only  and  in  noise, 
tf  a  mannish  growth,  and  five  in  ten, 
idelity  and  lewdness,  men. 
!  shall  he  learn,  ere  sixteen  winters  old, 
authors  are  most  useful,  pawn'd  or  sold; 
pedantry  is  all  that  schools  impai*t, 
ivems  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  heart ; 
J  waiter  Dick  with  Bacchanalian  lays 
win  his  heart  and  have  his  drunken  praise, 
ounsellor  and  bosom  friend  shall  prove, 
(ome  street-pacing  harlot  his  first  love. 
Is,  unless  discipline  were  doubly  strong, 
a  their  adolescent  charge  too  long, 
oanagement  of  Tiros  of  eighteen 
ficult,  their  punishment  obscene, 
tout  tall  Captain,  whose  superior  size 
linor  heroes  view  with  envious  eyes, 
nes  their  pattern,  ujM)n  whom  they  fix 
whole  attention,  and  ape  all  his  tricks, 
ride  that  scorns  to  obey  or  to  submit, 
them  is  courage,  his  effrontery  wit ; 
ild  excursions,  window-breaking  feats, 
jry  of  gardens,  quarrels  in  the  streets, 
lir-breadth  'scapes,and  all  his  daring  schemes, 
port  them,  and  are  made  their  favourite 
liemes. 

:le  bosoms  such  achievements  strike 
dred  spark  ;  they  bum  to  do  the  like. 
half  accomplished,  ere  he  yet  begin 
ow  the  peeping  down  upon  his  chin, 
is  maturity  of  years  comes  on, 
just  the  adept  that  you  designed  your  son, 
jure  the  perseverance  of  his  couree, 
^ve  your  monstrous  project  all  its  force, 
him  to  college.     If  he  there  be  tamed, 
one  article  of  vice  reclaim'd, 
e  no  regard  of  ordinances  is  shown, 
>k'd  for  now,  the  fault  must  be  his  own. 
sneaking  virtue  lurks  in  him  no  doubt, 
e  neither  strumpet's  charms  nor  drinking- 
ambKng  practices  can  find  it  out.         [bout, 
youths  of  spirit,  and  that  spirit  too, 
irseries  of  our  boys,  we  owe  to  you. 

e  author  begs  leave  to  explain  ;  tensible  that  with- 
!h  knowledge,  neither  the  ancient  poeti  nor  histori- 
a  be  tasted  or  indeed  nnderatood,  he  does  not  mean 
aire  the  pains  that  are  taken  to  instruct  a  school- 
the  religion  of  the  heathen,  bat  merely  that  neglect 
bCian  culture  which  leaves  him  shamefully  ignorant 


Though  from  ourselves  the  mischief  more  proceeds, 

For  public  schools  'tis  public  folly  feeds. 

The  slaves  of  custom  and  establish'd  mode. 

With  pack-horse  constancy  we  keep  the  road 

Crooked  or  straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  dells, 

True  to  the  jingling  of  our  leader's  bells. 

To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 

With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think. 

And  such  an  a^e  as  ours  baulks  no  expense 

Except  of  caution  and  of  common  sense ; 

Else,  sure,  notorious  fact  and  proof  so  plain 

Would  turn  our  steps  into  a  wiser  train. 

I  blame  not  those  who  with  what  care  they  can 

O'erwatch  the  numerous  and  unruly  clan, 

Or,  if  I  blame,  'tis  only  that  they  dare 

Promise  a  work  of  which  they  must  despair. 

Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendants  of  the  whole. 

An  ubiquarian  presence  and  controul, 

Elislia's  eye,  that  when  Gchazi  stray'd 

Went  with  him,  and  saw  all  the  game  he  play'dl 

Yes,  ye  are  conscious ;  and  on  all  the  shelves 

Your  pupils  strike  upon,  have  struck  yourselves. 

Or  if  by  nature  sober,  ye  had  then. 

Boys  as  ye  were,  the  gravity  of  men. 

Ye  knew  at  least,  by  constant  proofs  address'd 

To  ears  and  eyes,  the  vices  of  the  rest. 

But  ye  connive  at  what  ye  cannot  cure, 

And  evils  not  to  be  endured,  endure, 

Lest  power  exerted,  but  without  success. 

Should  make  the  little  ye  retain,  still  less. 

Ye  once  were  justly  famed  for  bringing  forth 

Undoubted  scholarship  and  genuine  worth. 

And  in  the  firmament  of  fame  still  shines 

A  glory,  bright  as  that  of  all  the  signs. 

Of  poets  raised  by  you,  and  statesmen  and  divines. 

Peace  to  them  all !  those  brilliant  times  are  fled, 

And  no  such  lights  are  kindling  in  their  stead. 

Our  striplings  shine  indeed,  but  with  such  rays 

As  set  the  midnight  riot  in  a  blaze. 

And  seem,  if  judged  by  their  expressive  looks. 

Deeper  in  none  than  in  their  surgeons'  books. 

Say,  Muse,  (for  education  made  the  song, 
No  Muse  can  hesitate  or  linger  long) 
What  causes  move  us,  knowing  as  we  must 
That  these  Menageries  all  fail  their  trust. 
To  send  our  sons  to  scout  and  scamper  there. 
While  colts  and  puppies  cost  us  so  much  care  1 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise. 
We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days. 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill. 
The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  still. 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep-employ*d, 
Though    mangled,  hack'd    and   hew'd,    not    yet 

destroy'd : 
The  little  ones  unbutton'd,  glowing  hot, 
Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot, 
As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw. 
To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dexterous  pat ; 
The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 
Such  recollection  of  our  own  delights,  . 
That  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  to  obtain 
Our  innocent  sweet  simple  years  again. 
This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place 
Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailuig  sway. 
We  feel  it  even  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. 
n 
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Hark !  how  the  sire  of  chits,  whose  future  share 

Of  classic  food  begins  to  be  his  care, 

With  his  own  likeness  placed  on  either  knee, 

Indulges  all  a  father's  heart-felt  glee, 

And  tells  them  as  he  strokes  their  silver  locks, 

That  they  must  soon  learn  Latin  and  to  box ; 

Then  turning,  he  regales  his  listening  wife 

With  all  the  adventures  of  his  early  life, 

His  skill  in  coachmanship  or  driving  chaise, 

In  bilking  tavern  bills  and  spouting  plays. 

What  shifts  he  used  detected  in  a  scrape, 

How  he  was  flogg'd,  or  had  tlie  luck  to  escape. 

What  sums  he  lost  at  play,  and  how  he  sold 

Watch,  seals,  and  all — till  all  his  pranks  are  told. 

Retracing  thus  h\a  frolics,  ('tis  a  name 

That  palliates  deeds  of  folly  and  of  shame) 

He  gives  the  local  bias  all  its  sway. 

Resolves  that  where  he  play'd  his  sons  shall  phty^ 

And  destines  their  bright  genius  to  be  shown 

Just  in  the  scene  where  he  displayed  his  own. 

The  meek  and  bashful  boy  will  soon  be  taught 

To  be  as  bold  and  forward  as  he  ought ; 

The  rude  will  scuffle  through  with  ease  enough. 

Great  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  and  the  rough. 

Ah  happy  des^lgnation,  prudent  choice. 

The  event  is  sure,  expect  it  and  rejoice ! 

Soon  see  your  wish  fulfilled  in  either  child. 

The  pert  made  perter,  and  the  tame  made  wild. 

The  great  indeed,  by  titles,  riches,  birth. 
Excused  the  encumbrance  of  more  solid  worth, 
Are  best  disposed  of  where,  with  most  success 
They  may  acquire  that  confident  addi*e88  ; 
Those  habits  of  profuse  and  lewd  expense. 
That  scorn  of  all  delights  but  those  of  sense. 
Which  though  in  plain  plebeians  we  condemn, 
With  so  much  reason  all  expect  from  them. 
But  families  of  less  illustrious  fame, 
Whose  chief  distinction  is  their  spotless  name. 
Whose  heirs,  their  honours  none,  their  income 

small, 
Must  shine  by  true  desert,  or  not  at  all, 
What  dream  they  of,  that  with  so  little  care 
They  risk  their  hopes,  their  dearest  treasure  therel 
Thev  dream  of  little  Charles  or  William  graced 
Witii  wig  prolix,  down-flowing  to  his  waist ; 
They  see  the  attentive  crowds  his  talents  draw. 
They  hear  him  speak — the  oracle  of  law. 
The  father  who  designs  his  babe  a  priest. 
Dreams  him  episcopally  such  at  least, 
And  while  the  playful  jockey  scours  the  room 
Briskly,  astride  upon  the  parlour  broom, 
In  fancy  sees  him  more  superbly  ride 
In  coach  with  purple  lined,  and  mitres  on  its  side. 
Events  improbable  and  strange  as  these. 
Which  only  a  parental  eye  foresees, 
A  public  school  shall  bring  to  pass  with  ease. 
But  how  !  resides  such  virtue  in  that  air 
As  must  create  an  appetite  for  prayer  ? 
.And  will  it  breathe  into  him  all  the  zeal 
That  candidates  for  such  a  prize  should  feel, 
To  take  the  lead  and  be  the  foremost  still 
In  all  true  worth  and  literary  skill ! 
**  Ah  blind  to  bright  futurity,  untaught 
The  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  dull  of  thought ! 
Church-ladders  are  not  always  mounted  best 
By  learned  Clerks  and  Latinists  professed. 
The  exalted  prize  demands  an  upward  look, 
Not  to  be  found  by  poring  on  a  book. 
Small  skill  in  Latm,  and  still  less  in  Greek, 
.  Is  more  than  adequate  to  all  I  seek ; 


Let  erudition  grace  him  or  not  grace, 

I  give  the  bauble  but  the  second  plaoe ; 

His  wealth,  fame,  honours,  all  that  I  intend. 

Subsist  and  centre  in  one  |)oint — a  friend. 

A  friend,  whatever  he  studies  or  neglects. 

Shall  give  him  consequence,  heal  all  defects  ; 

His  intercourse  with  peers  and  sons  of  peers, — 

There  dawns  the  splendour  of  his  future  years  1 

In  that  bright  quarter  his  propitious  skies 

Shall  blush  betimes,  and  there  his  glory  rise. 

Your  Lordship  and  your  Grace,  what  school  eui 

A  rhetoric  equal  to  those  parts  of  speech !    [teach 

What  need  of  Homer's  verse,  or  TuUy's  prose. 

Sweet  interjections  I  if  he  learn  but  those! 

Let  reverend  churls  his  ignorance  rebuke. 

Who  starve  upon  a  dog's-ear'd  Pentateuch, 

The  parson  knows  enough  who  knows  a  Duke."-— 

Egregious  purpose  I  worthily  begun 

In  barbarous  prostitution  of  your  son  ; 

Press'd  on  his  part  by  means  that  would  disgnoe 

A  scrivener's  clerk  or  footman  out  of  place. 

And  ending,  if  at  last  its  end  be  gain'd. 

In  sacrilege,  in  God's  own  house  profaned. 

It  may  succeed ;  and  if  his  sins  should  call 

For  more  than  common  punishment,  it  shall. 

The  wretch  shall  rise,  and  be  the  tiling  on  earth 

Least  qualified  in  honour,  learning,  worth. 

To  occupy  a  sacred,  awful  post. 

In  which  the  best  and  worthiest  tremble  most. 

The  royal  letters  are  a  thing  of  course, 

A  king  that  would  might  recommend  his  horse. 

And  Deans  no  doubt,  and  Chapters,  with  one  voice, 

As  bound  in  duty,  would  confirm  the  choice. 

Behold  your  Bishop !  well  he  plays  his  part. 

Christian  in  name,  and  infidel  m  heart. 

Ghostly  in  office,  earthly  in  his  plan, 

A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  lady's  man  ; 

Dumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest 

A  piece  of  mere  church-furniture  at  best ; 

To  live  estranged  fiom  God  his  total  scope. 

And  his  end  sure,  without  one  glimpse  of  hope. 

But  fair  although  and  feasible  it  seem. 

Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dream ; 

For  Providence,  that  seems  concem'd  to  exempt 

The  hallow'd  bench  from  absolute  contempt. 

In  spite  of  all  the  ^Tigglers  into  place. 

Still  keeps  a  seat  or  two  for  worth  and  grace  ; 

And  therefore  'tis,  that,  though  the  sight  be  rare, 

We  sometimes  see  a  Lowth  or  Bagot  there. 

Besides,  school-friendships  are  not  always  found. 

Though  fair  in  promise,  permanent  and  sound. 

The  most  disinterested  and  virtuous  minds 

In  early  years  connected,  time  unbinds  ; 

New  situations  give  a  different  cast 

Of  habit,  inclination,  temper,  taste. 

And  he  that  seem'd  our  counterpart  at  first. 

Soon  shows  the  strong  similitude  reversed. 

Young  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm. 

And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform. 

Boys  are  at  best  but  pretty  buds  unblown. 

Whose  scent  and  hues  are  rather  guess'd  than  j 

known. 
Each  dreams  that  each  is  just  what  he  appears, 
But  learns  his  error  in  maturer  years. 
When  disi>o6ition,  like  a  sail  unfurl'd. 
Shows  all  its  rents  and  patches  to  the  world. 
If  therefore,  even  when  honest  m  design, 
A  boyish  friendship  may  so  soon  decline, 
'Twere  wiser  sure  to  inspire  a  little  heart 
With  just  abhorrence  of  so  mean  a  part. 
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tet  your  son  to  work  at  a  vile  trade 
iges  so  unlikely  to  be  paid, 
public  hives  of  puerile  resort 
re  of  chief  and  most  approved  report, 
h  base  hopes  in  many  a  sordid  soul 
leir  repute  in  part,  but  not  the  whole, 
dple,  whose  proud  pretensions  pass 
stion'd,  though  the  jewel  be  but  glass, 
rith  a  world  not  often  over-nice 
as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  vice, 
ber  a  gross  compound,  justly  tried, 
y,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride, 
butes  most  perhaps  to  enhance  their  fame, 
mulation  is  its  specious  name. 
mce  on  fire  with  that  contentious  zeal 
U  the  rage  that  female  rivals  feel, 
ize  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes 
ighter  than  in  theirs  the  scholar's  prize, 
•irit  of  that  competition  burns 
ill  varieties  of  iU  by  turns, 
rainly  magnifies  his  own  success, 
A  his  fellow's,  wishes  it  were  less, 
in  his  miscarriage  if  he  fail, 
.  his  reward  too  great  if  he  prevail, 
hours  to  surpass  him  day  and  night, 
>r  improvement,  than  to  tickle  spite. 
•ur  is  powerful,  and  I  grant  its  force  ; 
ks  the  genius  forward  in  its  course, 
I  short  time  for  play,  and  none  for  sloth, 
'It  alike  by  each,  advances  both  ; 
dge  where  so  much  evil  intervenes, 
id,  though  plausible,  not  worth  the  means. 
,  for  a  moment,  classical  desert 
It  a  heart  depraved  and  temper  hui*t, 

00  perhaps  for  life,  for  early  wrong 
»  the  nobler  part  affects  it  long, 

ou  are  staunch  indeed  in  learning's  cause, 
can  crown  a  discipline  that  draws 
nischiefs  after  it,  with  much  applause. 
aexion  fomi'd  for  interest,  and  endoar'd 
fish  views,  thus  censured  and  casliier'd, 
mulation,  as  engendering  hate, 
d  to  a  no  less  ignominious  fate, 
rops  of  such  proud  seminaries  fall, 
iCHiN  and  the  Boaz  of  them  all. 
schools  rejected  then,  as  those  that  swell 
d  a  size  that  can  be  managed  well, 
royal  institutions  miss  the  bays, 
mall  academics  win  all  the  praise  1 
not  my  drift  beyond  its  just  intent, 
se  a  school  as  Pope  a  government ; 
e  my  judgment  in  his  language  dress'd, 
ite'er  is  best  administer'd,  is  best." 
oys  are  bom  with  talents  that  excel, 

1  are  capable  of  living  well. 

uk  not,  whether  limited  or  large, 

atch  they  strictly  or  neglect  their  charge  1 

ious  only  that  their  boys  may  learn, 

moraU  languish,  a  despised  concern ; 
great    and    small    deserve    one    common 
lame, 
ent  in  size,  but  in  effect  the  same. 

zeal  in  virtue's  cause  all  teachers  boast, 
jh  motives  of  mere  lucre  sway  the  most. 
fore,  in  toii^-ns  and  cities  they  abound, 
lere  the  game  they  seek  is  easiest  found  ; 
;h  there,  in  spite  of  all  that  care  can  do, 

to  catch  youth  are  most  abundant  too. 
ewd,  and  of  a  well-constructed  brain, 
in  pursuit,  and  vigorouB  to  retain^ 


Your  son  come  forth  a  prodigy  of  skill. 

As  wheresoever  taught,  so  form'd,  he  will. 

The  pedagogue,  with  self-compUcent  air, 

Claims  more  than  half  the  praise  as  his  due  share ; 

But  if  with  all  his  genius  he  betray. 

Not  more  intelligent  than  loose  and  gay. 

Such  vicious  habits  as  disgrace  his  name. 

Threaten  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  his  fame, 

Though  want  of  due  restraint  alone  have  bred 

The  s^Tnptoms  that  you  see  with  so  much  dread^ 

Unenvied  there,  he  may  sustain  alone 

The  whole  reproach,  the  fault  was  all  his  own. 

Oh  'tis  a  sight  to  be  with  joy  perused 
By  all  whom  sentiment  has  not  abused. 
New-fangled  sentiment,  the  boasted  grace 
Of  those  who  never  feel  in  the  right  place, 
A  sight  surpass'd  by  none  that  we  can  show, 
Though  Vestris  on  one  leg  stiil  shine  below, 
A  father  blest  with  an  ingenuous  son. 
Father  and  friend  and  tutor  all  in  one. 
How  ?  turn  again  to  tales  long  since  forgot, 
-/Esop  and  Phaedrus  and  the  rest  ?^ why  not! 
He  will  not  blush  that  has  a  father's  heart. 
To  take  in  childish  plays  a  childish  part. 
But  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy 
That  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  please  his  boy ; 
Then  why  resign  into  a  stranger's  hand 
A  tusk  as  much  within  your  own  command. 
That  God  and  nature  and  your  interest  too 
Seem  with  one  voice  to  delegate  to  you  ! 
Why  hire  a  lodging  in  a  house  unknown 
For  one  whose  tenderest  thoughts  all  hover  round 

your  ownl 
This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is. 
How  does  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  his! 
The  indented  stick  that  loses  day  by  day 
Notch  after  notch,  till  all  are  smooth'd  away, 
Bears  witness,  long  ere  his  dismission  come. 
With  what  intense  desire  he  wants  his  home. 
But  though  the  joys  he  hopes  beneath  your  roof 
Bid  fair  enough  to  answer  in  the  proof. 
Harmless  and  safe  and  natural  as  they  are, 
A  disappointment  waits  him  even  there  : 
Arrived,  he  feels  an  unexpected  change. 
He  blushes,  hangs  his  head,  is  shy  and  strange, 
No  longer  takes,  as  once,  with  fearless  ease 
His  favourite  stand  between  his  father's  knees. 
But  seeks  the  comer  of  some  distant  seat. 
And  eyes  the  door,  and  watches  a  retreat. 
And  least  familiar  where  he  should  be  most. 
Feels  all  his  happiest  privileges  lost. 
Alas,  poor  boy  ! — the  natural  effect 
Of  love  by  absence  chill'd  into  respect. 
Say,  what  accomplishments  at  school  acquired 
Brings  he  to  sweeten  fruits  so  undesired ! 
Thou  well  deservest  an  alienated  son. 
Unless  thy  conscious  lieart  acknowledge — none ; 
None  that  in  thy  domestic  snug  recess. 
He  had  not  made  his  own  with  more  address. 
Though   some   perhaps   that   shock   thy  feeling 

mind. 
And  better  never  leam'd,  or  left  behind. 
Add  too,  that  thus  estranged  thou  canst  obtain 
By  no  kind  arts  his  confidence  again. 
That  here  begins  with  most  that  long  complaint 
Of  filial  frankness  lost,  and  love  grown  faint. 
Which,  oft  neglected  in  life's  waning  years, 
A  parent  iM>ur8  into  regardless  ears. 

Like  caterpillars  dangling  under  trees 
By  slender  threads,  and  swmging  in  the  breeze, 
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Which  filthily  bewray  and  sore  disg^uce 

The  boughs  in  which  are  bred  the  unseemly  race, 

While  every  worm  industiiously  weaves 

And  winds  his  web  about  the  rivel'd  leaves  ; 

So  numerous  are  the  follies  that  annoy 

The  mind  and  heart  of  every  sprightly  boy. 

Imaginations  noxious  and  perverse, 

Which  admonition  can  alone  disperse. 

The  encroaching  nuisance  asks  a  faithful  hand. 

Patient,  affectionate,  of  high  command, 

To  check  the  procreation  of  a  breed 

Sure  to  exhaust  the  plant  on  which  they  feed. 

'Tis  not  enough  that  Greek  or  Roman  page 

At  stated  hours  his  freakish  thoughts  engage. 

Even  in  his  pastimes  he  requires  a  friend 

To  warn,  and  teach  him  safely  to  unbend, 

0*er  all  his  pleasures  gently  to  preside. 

Watch  his  emotions  and  controul  their  tide, 

And  levying  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 

A  tax  of  profit  from  his  very  play. 

To  impress  a  value  not  to  be  erased 

On  moments  squander'd  else,  and  running  all  to 

waste. 
And  seems  it  nothing  in  a  father's  eye 
That  unimproved  those  many  moments  fly  1 
And  is  he  well  content,  his  son  should  find 
No  nourishment  to  feed  his  growing  mind 
But  conjugated  verbs,  and  nouns  declined  1 
For  such  is  all  the  mental  food,  purveyed 
By  public  hackneys  in  the  schooling  trade, 
Who  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  with  store 
Of  syntax  truly,  but  with  little  more. 
Dismiss  their  cares  when  they  dismiss  their  flock, 
Machines  themselves,  and  govem'd  by  a  clock. 
Perhaps  a  father  blest  with  any  brains 
Would  deem  it  no  abuse  or  waste  of  pains. 
To  improve  this  diet  at  no  great  expense. 
With  savoury  truth  and  wholesome  common  sense. 
To  lead  his  son  for  prospects  of  delight 
To  some  not  steep  though  philosophic  height, 
Thence  to  exhibit  to  his  wondering  eyes 
Yon  circling  worlds,  their  distance,  and  their  size. 
The  moons  of  Jove  and  Saturn's  belted  ball, 
And  the  harmonious  order  of  them  all ; 
To  show  him  in  an  insect  or  a  flower. 
Such  microscopic  proofs  of  skill  and  power. 
As  hid  from  ages  past,  God  now  displays 
To  combat  atheists  with  in  modem  days  ; 
To  spread  the  earth  before  him,  and  commend, 
With  designation  of  the  finger's  end 
Its  various  parts  to  his  attentive  note. 
Thus  bringing  home  to  him  the  most  remote  ; 
To  teach  his  heart  to  glow  with  generous  flame 
Caught  from  the  deeds  of  men  of  ancient  fame, 
And  more  than  all,  with  commendation  due 
To  set  some  living  worthy  in  his  view, 
Whose  fair  example  may  at  once  inspire 
A  wish  to  copy  what  he  must  admire. 
Such  knowledge  gain'd  betimes,  and  which  appears, 
Though  solid,  not  too  weighty  for  his  years, 
Sweet  in  itself,  and  not  forbidding  sport, 
I  When  health  demands  it,  of  athletic  sort, 
!  Would  make  him  what  some  lovely  boys  have  been, 
.  I  And  more  than  one  perhaps  that  I  have  seen, 
'  I  An  evidence  and  reprehension  both 

Of  the  mere  school-boy's  lean  and  tardy  growth. 

Art  thou  a  man  professionally  tied. 
With  all  thy  Acuities  elsewhere  applied. 
Too  busy  to  intend  a  meaner  care 
Than  how  to  emnch  thyself,  and  next,  thine  heir ; 


Or  art  thou  (as  though  rich,  perhaps  thou  art) 
But  poor  in  knowledge,  having  none  to  imparl— 
Behold  that  figure,  neat,  though  plainly  dad. 
His  sprightly  mingled  with  a  shade  of  sad. 
Not  of  a  nimble  tongue,  though  now  and  then 
Heard  to  articulate  like  other  men. 
No  jester,  and  vet  lively  in  discourse. 
His  phrase  well  chosen,  clear,  and  full  of  force. 
And  his  address,  if  not  quite  French  in  ease. 
Not  English  stiff,  but  frank  and  form'd  to  please. 
Low  in  the  world  because  he  scorns  its  arts, 
A  man  of  letters,  manners,  morals,  parts, 
Unpatronised,  and  therefore  little  known. 
Wise  for  himself  and  his  few  friends  alone. 
In  him,  thy  well-appointed  proxy  see. 
Armed  for  a  work  too  difiicult  for  thee. 
Prepared  by  taste,  by  learning,  and  true  worth, 
To  form  thy  son,  to  strike  his  genius  forth. 
Beneath  thy  roof,  beneath  thine  eye  to  prove 
The  force  of  discipline  when  back'd  by  love. 
To  double  all  thy  pleasure  in  thy  child. 
His  mind  inform'd,  his  morals  undefiled. 
Safe  under  such  a  wing,  the  boy  shall  show 
No  spots  contracted  among  grooms  lielow. 
Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meannesses  designed 
By  footman  Tom  for  witty  and  refined. 
There, — in  his  commerce  with  the  liveried  herd 
Lurks  the  contagion  chiefly  to  be  fear'd. 
For  since  Tso  fasliion  dictates)  all  who  claim 
A  higher  tnan  a  mere  plebeian  fame. 
Find  it  expedient,  come  what  mischief  may. 
To  entertain  a  thief  or  two  in  pay. 
And  they  that  can  afford  the  expense  of  more, 
Some  half  a  dozen,  and  some  half  a  score. 
Great  cause  occurs  to  save  him  from  a  band 
So  sure  to  spoil  him,  and  so  near  at  hand ; 
A  point  secured,  if  once  he  be  supplied 
With  some  such  Mentor  always  at  his  side. 
Are  such  men  rare  ?  perhaps  they  would  abound 
Were  occupation  easier  to  be  found. 
Were  education,  else  so  sure  to  fail. 
Conducted  on  a  manageable  scale. 
And  schools  that  have  outlived  all  just  esteem 
Exchanged  for  the  secure  domestic  scheme. 
But  having  found  him,  be  thou  duke  or  earl. 
Show  thou  hast  sense  enough  to  prize  the  peari. 
And  as  thou  wouldst  the  advancement  of  thine 

heir 
In  all  good  faculties  beneath  his  care. 
Respect,  as  is  but  rational  and  just, 
A  man  dcem'd  worthy  of  so  dear  a  trust. 
Despised  by  thee,  what  more  can  he  expect 
From  youthful  folly,  than  the  same  neglect  t 
A  flat  and  fatal  negative  obtains 
That  instant,  upon  all  his  future  pains  ; 
His  lessons  tire,  his  mild  rebukes  offend. 
And  all  the  instructions  of  thy  son's  best  Mend 
Are  a  stream  choked,  or  trickling  to  no  end. 
Doom  him  not  then  to  solitary  meals, 
But  recollect  that  he  has  sense,  and  feels, 
And,  that  possessor  of  a  soul  refined, 
An  upright  heart  and  cultivated  mind. 
His  post  not  mean,  his  talents  not  unknown. 
He  deems  it  hard  to  vegetate  alone. 
And  if  admitted  at  thy  board  he  sit, 
Account  him  no  just  mark  for  idle  wit. 
Offend  not  him  whom  modesty  restrains 
From  repartee,  with  jokes  that  he  disdains : 
Much  less  transfix  his  feelings  with  an  oath. 
Nor  frown,  unless  he  vanish  with  the  cloth,*- 
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ist  me,  his  utility  may  reach 

e  than  he  is  hired  or  bound  to  teach, 

rash  unntter'd  and  some  ills  undone, 

h  rererence  of  the  censor  of  thy  son. 

f  thy  table  be  indeed  unclean, 

th  excess,  and  with  discourse  obscene, 

3U  a  wretch,  whom,  following  her  old  plan, 

rid  accounts  an  honourable  man, 

e  forsooth  thy  courage  has  been  tr»ed, 

»od  the  test,  perhaps  on  the  wrong  side, 

thou  hadst  never  grace  enough  to  prove 
ly  thing  but  vice  could  win  thy  love  ; 

thoQ  a  polite,  card-playing  wife, 

to  the  routs  that  she  frequents,  for  life, 
ist  when  industry  begins  to  snore, 
ing'd  with  joy,  to  some  coach -crowded  door, 
rice  in  every  winter  throngs  thine  own 
alf  the  chariots  and  sedans  in  town, 

meanwhile  e'en  shifting  as  thou  may'st, 
■y  sober  though,  nor  very  chaste  ; 
line  house,  though  less  superb  thy  rank, 
.  scene  of  pleasure,  a  mere  blank, 
)a  at  best,  and  in  thy  soberest  mood, 
r,  vain,  and  empty  of  all  good  i 

mercy  for  thyself  thou  canst  have  none, 
iture  plead,  show  mercy  to  thy  son. 
x>m  his  home,  where  every  day  brings  forth 
lischief  fatal  to  his  future  worth, 
m  a  better  in  a  distant  spot, 
some  pious  pastor's  humble  cot, 
vile  example  (yours  I  chiefly  mean, 
St  seducing  and  the  oftenest  seen) 
ver  more  be  stamp'd  upon  his  breast, 

perhaps  incurably  impressed. 
early  rest  makes  early  rising  sure, 

or  comes  not,  or  findis  easy  cure, 
:ed  much  by  diet  neat  and  plain, 
enter,  soon  starved  out  again ; 
all  the  attention  of  his  faithful  host, 
tly  limited  to  two  at  most, 
ise  such  fruits  as  shall  reward  his  care, 
t  at  last  evaporate  in  air. 
stillness  aiding  study,  and  his  mind 
and  to  his  duties  much  inclined, 
upied  in  day-dreams,  as  at  home, 
nires  past  or  follies  yet  to  come, 
;aous  toil  may  terminate  at  last 
cd  habit  and  decided  taste, 
am  do  I  advise?  the  fashion-led, 
orrigibly  wrong,  the  deaf,  the  dead, 
care  and  cool  deliberation  suit 
ter  much  than  spectacles  a  brute ; 
their  sons  some  slight  tuition  share, 
i  of  no  great  moment,  whose,  or  where, 
•nd  to  adopt  the  thoughts  of  one  unknown, 
ich  too  gay  to  have  any  of  their  own. 
irage,  man !  methought  the  Muse  replied, 
d  are  various,  and  the  world  is  wide ; 
rich,  silliest  of  the  feather'd  kind, 
■m'd  of  God  without  a  parent's  mind, 
a  her  eggs,  incautious,  to  the  dust, 
ul  that  the  foot  may  crush  the  trust ; 
lile  on  public  nurseries  they  rely, 
>wing,  and  too  oft  not  caring  why, 
lal  in  what  they  thus  prefer, 
,  that  would  seem  wise,  resemble  her. 
are  not  alike.    Thy  warning  voice 
re  and  there  prevent  erroneous  choice, 
ne  perhaps,  who,  busy  as  they  are, 
ke  their  progeny  their  dearest  care, 


Whose  hearts  will  acho  once  told  what  ills  mav 
Their  offspring  left  upon  so  wild  a  beach,    [reach 
Will  need  no  stress  of  argument  to  enforce 
The  expedience  of  a  less  adventurous  course. 
The  rest  will  slight  thy  counsel,  or  condemn ; 
But  they  have  human  feelings.     Turn  to  them. 

To  you  then,  tenants  of  life's  middle  state, 
Securely  placed  between  the  small  and  great. 
Whose  character,  yet  undebauch'd,  retains 
Two  thirds  of  all  the  virtue  that  remains, 
Who  wise  yourselves,  desire  your  sons  should  learn 
Your  wisdom  and  your  M'ays — to  you  I  turn. 
Look  round  you  on  a  world  perversely  blind, 
See  what  contempt  is  fallen  on  human  kind ; 
See  wealth  abused,  and  dignities  misplaced. 
Great  titles,  offices,  and  trusts  disgraced. 
Long  lines  of  ancestry  renown'd  of  old. 
Their  noble  qualities  all  queuch'd  and  cold ; 
See  Bedlam's  closeted  and  handcuff''d  charge 
Surpass'd  in  frenzy  by  the  mad  at  large ; 
See  great  commanders  making  war  a  trside. 
Great  lawyers,  lawyers  without  study  made  ; 
Churchmen,  in  whose  esteem  their  blest  employ 
Is  odious,  and  their  wages  all  their  joy, 
Who  far  enough  from  furnishing  their  shelves 
With  gospel  lore,  turn  infidels  themselves ; 
See  womanhood  despised,  and  manhood  shamed 
With  infamy  too  nauseous  to  be  named. 
Fops  at  all  corners,  lady-like  in  mien, 
Civeted  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen. 
Else  coarse  and  rude  in  manners,  and  their  tongue 
On  Are  with  curses  and  with  nonsense  hung. 
Now  flush'd  with  drunkenness,  now  with  whore- 
dom pale. 
Their  breath  a  sample  of  last  night's  regale ; 
See  volunteers  in  all  the  vilest  arts 
Men  well  endow'd,  of  honourable  parts. 
Design 'd  by  nature  wise,  but  self-made  fools ; 
All  tliese,  and  more  like  these,  were  bred  at  schools. 
And  if  it  chance,  as  sometimes  chance  it  will. 
That  though  school-bred,  the  boy  be  virtuous  still. 
Such  rare  exceptions  shining  in  the  dark. 
Prove  rather  than  impeach  the  just  remark. 
As  here  and  there  a  twinkling  star  descried 
Serves  but  to  show  how  black  is  all  beside. 
Now  look  on  him  whose  very  voice  in  tone 
Just  echoes  thine,  whose  features  are  thine  own, 
And  stroke  his  polish 'd  cheek  of  purest  red. 
And  lay  thine  hand  upon  his  flaxen  head. 
And  say,  My  boy,  the  unwelcome  hour  is  come. 
When  thou,  transplanted  from  thy  genial  home, 
Must  find  a  colder  soil  and  bleaker  air. 
And  trust  for  safety  to  a  stranger's  care ; 
What  character,  what  turn  thou  wilt  assume 
From  constant  converse  with  I  know  not  whom, 
Who  thera  will  court  thy  friendship,  with  what    ! 
views,  ! 

And,  artless  as  thou  art,  whom  thou  wilt  chuse. 
Though  mu6h  depends  on  what  thy  choice  shall  be, 
Is  all  chance-medley  and  unknown  to  me. 
Canst  thou,  the  tear  just  trembling  on  thy  lids. 
And  while  the  dreadful  risk  foreseen,  forbids. 
Free  too,  and  under  no  constraining  force. 
Unless  the  sway  of  custom  warp  thy  course. 
Lay  such  a  stake  upon  the  losing  side, 
Merely  to  gratify  so  blind  a  guide ! 
Thou  canst  not :  Nature  pulUng  at  thine  heart 
Condemns  the  unfatherly,  the  imprudent  part 
Thou  wouldst  not,  deaf  to  Nature's  tenderest  plea, 
Turn  him  adrift  upon  a  rolling  sea. 
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Nor  say,  go  thiiher^  conscious  that  there  lay 
A  brood  of  asps,  or  quicksands  in  his  way ; 
Then  only  govem'd  by  the  self-same  rule 
Of  natural  pity,  send  him  not  to  school. 
No — Guard  him  better :  Is  ho  not  thine  own. 
Thyself  in  miniature,  thy  flesh,  thy  bonet 
And  hopest  thou  not  ('tis  every  father*s  hope) 
That  since  thy  strength  must  with  thy  years  elope. 
And  thou  wilt  need  some  comfort  to  assuage 
Health's  last  farewell,  a  stafK-of  thine  old  age, 
That  then,  in  recompense  of  all  thy  cares, 
Thy  child  shall  show  respect  to  thy  grey  hairs. 
Befriend  thee,  of  all  other  friends  bereft. 
And  give  thy  life  its  only  cordial  left  \ 
Aware  then  how  much  oanger  intervenes, 
To  compass  that  good  end,  forecast  the  means. 
His  heart,  now  passive,  yields  to  thy  command ; 
Secure  it  thine.     Its  key  is  in  thine  hand. 
If  thou  desert  thy  charge  and  throw  it  wide. 
Nor  heed  what  guests  there  enter  and  abide. 
Complain  not  if  attachments  lewd  and  base 
Supplant  thee  in  it,  and  usurp  thy  place. 
But  if  thou  guard  its  sacred  chambers  sure 
From  vicious  inmates  and  delights  impure, 
Either  his  gratitude  shall  hold  him  fast. 
And  keep  him  warm  and  filial  to  the  last. 
Or  if  he  prove  unkind,  (as  who  can  say 
But  being  man,  and  therefore  frail,  he  may) 


One  comfort  yet  shall  cheer  thine  aged  heart, 
Howe'er  he  slight  thee,  thou  hast  done  thy  part 
Oh  barbarous  1  would'st  thou  with  a  Uothi« 

hand 
Pull  down  the  schools — what ! — all  the  schoola  i' 

the  land ! 
Or  throw  them  up  to  livery-nags  and  grooms! 
Or  turn  them  into  shops  and  auction  rooms ! 
— A  captious  question.  Sir,  and  yours  is  one. 
Deserves  an  answer  similar,  or  none. 
Wouldst  thou,  possessor  of  a  flock,  enoploy 
( Apprised  that  he  is  such^  a  careless  boy. 
And  feed  him  well,  and  give  him  handsome  pay. 
Merely  to  sleep,  and  let  them  run  astray ! 
Survey  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  see 
A  sight  not  much  unlike  my  simile. 
From  education,  as  the  leading  cause. 
The  public  chaxucter  its  colour  draws. 
Thence  the  prevailing  manners  take  their  cast, 
Extravagant  or  sober,  loose  or  chaste. 
And  though  I  would  not  advertise  them  yet, 
Nor  write  on  each — Thit  Building  to  be  let. 
Unless  the  world  were  all  prepared  to  embrace 
A  plan  well  worthy  to  supply  their  place. 
Yet  backward  as  they  are,  and  long  have  been. 
To  cultivate  and  keep  the  morals  clean, 
(Forgive  the  crime)  I  wish  them,  I  confess, 
Or  better  managed,  or  encouraged  less. 


THE    DIVERTING   HISTORY   OF   JOHN  GILPIN, 

SHOWING   HOW    HE   WENT  FARTHER  THAN   HE  INTENDED,  AND  CAME  SAFE  HOME  AOAIH. 


John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  Captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
Though  wedded  we  have  been 

These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day. 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a  chaise  and  paur. 

My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three 
Will  fill  the  chaise,  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we. 

He  soon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  womainkind  but  one. 
And  you  are  she,  ray  dearest  dear. 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold. 
As  all  the  world  doth  know. 

And  my  good  friend  the  Callender 
Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 


Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  That's  well  said  ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  fumish'd  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife: 

0*erjoy*d  was  he  to  find 
That  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent. 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought^ 

But  yet  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud  ; 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay'd. 

Where  they  did  all  get  in. 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agoz 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheek. 

Were  never  folk  so  glad. 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane. 
And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride. 

But  soon  came  down  again : 
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For  saddle-tree  Bcarce  reached  had  he. 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When  turning  round  his  head  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in ; 

So  down  he  came,  for  loss  of  time 
Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 
Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Wero  suited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

«  The  wine  is  left  behind.*' 

Good  lack  !  quoth  he,  yet  bring  it  me, 

>ly  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  iqy  truaty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  careful  soul ! 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear. 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew. 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipp'd  from  top  to  toe, 
His  long  I'ed  cloak  well  bnish'd  and  neat 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

I     Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 
Upon  his  nimble  steed. 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 
With  caution  and  good  heed. 

I     Bat  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 
Beneath  his  well-shod  fcot, 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 
Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  Fair  and  softly  !  John  he  cried; 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain. 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon. 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasp'd  the  mane  with  both  his  hands 

And  eke  with  all  his  might 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before. 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin  neck  or  nought, 

Away  went  hat  and  wig. 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly. 
Like  streamer  long  and  gay. 

Till  loop  and  button  failing  both. 
At  buit  it  fl«w  away. 


Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung, 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side. 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  scream'd. 

Up  flew  the  windows  all, 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  Well  done  ! 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawL 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he  I 

His  fame  soon  spread  ai*ound — 
He  carries  weight,  lie  rides  a  race, 

'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound  ! 

And  still  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  sliatter*d  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  hurse*R  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  Ftill  he  seem'd  to  carry  weight. 

With  le;.them  girdle  braced. 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play. 
And  till  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way. 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop. 

Or  a  wild-goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin ! — Here's  tho  hou8»— 

They  all  at  once  did  cry. 
The  dinner  waits  and  we  are  tired  : 

Said  Gilpin — So  am  1. 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there, 
For  why  ?  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  am  arrow  swift  he  flew 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong. 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Grilpin,  out  of  breath. 

And  sore  against  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend's  the  Callender*8 

His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 
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The  Callcnder,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him  : 

What  news  ?  what  news !  your  tidings  tell. 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bai*e-headed  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all : 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit 

And  loved  a  timely  joke. 
And  thus  unto  the  Callender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke  : 

I  came  because  your  horse  would  come ; 

And  if  I  well  forebode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, 

Th^  are  upon  the  road. 

Tlie  Callender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin. 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in  ; 

Wlience  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig, 

A  wig  that  flow'd  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit, 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  liangs  upon  your  face  ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John,  It  is  my  wedding-day, 
And  all  the  world  would  stare. 

If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton 
And  I  should  dine  at  Ware. 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine, 
*Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

You  shidl  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast ! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear  ; 
For  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing,  most  load  and  clear  ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar. 
And  gallop'd  off  with  all  his  might 

Ab  he  had  done  before. 


Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig  ; 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first, 

For  why  !  they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  puird  out  half  a  crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said 
That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 

This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back 
My  husband  safe  and  well. 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain. 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop 

By  catohmg  at  his  rein« 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant, 
And  gladly  would  have  done. 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more. 
And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  post-boy  at  his  heels. 
The  post-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly. 
With  post-boy  scampering  in  the  rear. 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry  : 

Stop  thief !  stop  thief !  a  highwayman  I 

Not  one  of  them  was  muto. 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way^ 

Did  join  in  tlie  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space. 
The  toll-men  thinking  as  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too  I 

For  he  got  first  to  town. 
Nor  stopp'd  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  king. 

And  Gilpin  long  live  he, 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abrood^ 

May  I  be  there  to  see  1 
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A  TALE,  IN  TERSE. 


Ah  miievt 
(iuantd  Idboreu  in  Charybdi ! 

Hon.  Ub.  L  Ode  27. 


T  DEL  Castro  was  as  bold  a  knight 
?ver  eam'd  a  lady's  love  in  fight, 
ly  he  sought,  but  one  above  the  rest 
tender  heart  victoriously  impressM : 
airy-land  was  bora  the  matchless  dame, 

land  of  dreams,  Hypothesis  her  name, 
re  Fancy  nursed  her  in  ideal  bowers, 
1  laid  her  soft  in  amaranthine  flowers ; 
ghted  with  her  babe,  the  enchantress  smiled, 
1  graced  with  all  her  gifts  the  favourite  child. 

woo*d  Sir  Airy,  by  meandering  streams, 
buly  musings  and  in  nightly  dreams ; 
h  all  the  flowers  he  found,  he  wove  in  haste 
?aths  for  her  brow,  and  girdles  for  her  waist ; 
time,  his  talents,  and  his  ceaseless  care 
consecrated  to  adorn  the  fair ; 
pastime  but  with  her  he  deign'd  to  take, 
I, — if  he  studied,  studied  for  her  sake. 
I,  for  Hypothesis  was  somewhat  long, 

soft  enough  to  suit  a  lover's  tongue, 
call'd  her  Posy,  with  an  amorous  art, 
I  graved  it  on  a  gem,  and  woi-e  it  next  his  heart 
iut  she,  inconstant  as  the  beams  that  play 
rippling  watei-s  in  an  April  day, 
h  many  a  freakish  trick  deceived  his  pains, 
pathless  wilds  and  unfrequented  plains 
iced  him  from  his  oaths  of  knighthood  far, 
getful  of  the  glorious  toils  of  war. 

thus  the  tenderness  that  love  inspires 

oft  betrays  the  votaries  of  his  flres ; 
ne  far  away  on  elevated  wings, 
y  sport  like  wanton  doves  in  airy  rings, 
1  laws  and  duties  are  neglected  things. 
for  he  alone  addressM  the  wayward  fair ; 
I  many  a  knight  had  been  entangled  there. 
.  still,  whoever  woo*d  her  or  embraced, 
every  mind  some  mighty  spell  she  cast. 
ie  she  would  teach  (for  she  was  wondrous  wise, 
1  made  her  dupes  see  all  things  with  her  eyes) 
kt  forms  material,  whatsoe'er  we  dream, 
»  not  at  all,  or  are  not  what  they  seem ; 
kt  substances  and  modes  of  every  kind 
»  mere  impressions  on  the  passive  mind  ; 
1  he  that  splits  his  cranium,  breaks  at  most 
anded  head  against  a  fancied  post : 
ers,  that  earth,  ere  sin  had  drown'd  it  all, 
s  smooth  and  even  as  an  ivory  ball ; 
kt  all  the  various  beauties  we  survey, 
Is,  vallies,  rivers,  and  tlie  boundlem  sea, 
;  but  departures  from  the  first  design, 
?cts  of  punishment  and  wrath  divine. 

iutor'd  some  in  Doedalus's  art, 
1  promised  they  should  act  his  wildsoose  part. 


On  waxen  pinions  soar  without  a  fall, 
Swift  as  the  proudest  gander  of  them  all. 

But  fate  reserved  Sir  Airy  to  maintain 
The  wildest  project  of  her  teeming  brain ; 
That  wedlock  is  not  rigorous  as  supposed. 
But  man,  within  a  wider  pale  enclosed, 
May  rove  at  will,  where  appetite  shall  lead. 
Free  as  the  lordly  bull  tliat  ranges  o'er  the  mead ; 
That  forms  and  rites  are  tricks  of  human  law. 
As  idle  as  the  chattering  of  a  daw  ; 
That  lewd  incontinence,  and  lawless  rape, 
Are  marriage  in  its  true  and  proper  shape ; 
That  man  by  faith  and  truth  is  made  a  slave. 
The  ruig  a  bauble,  and  the  priest  a  knave. 

Fair  fall  the  deed !  the  knight  exulting  cried. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  maid  a  bride ! 

'Twos  on  the  noon  of  an  autumnal  day, 
October  hight,  but  mild  and  fair  as  May  ; 
When  scarlet  fruits  the  russet  hedge  adorn. 
And  floating  films  envelop  every  thorn  ; 
When  gently  as  in  June,  the  rivers  glide. 
And  only  miss  the  flowers  that  graced  their  side ; 
The  linnet  twitter'd  out  his  parting  song, 
With  many  a  chorister  the  woods  among ; 
On  southern  banlcs  the  ruminating  sheep 
Lay  snug  and  warm  ; — 'twas  summer's  farewell 
Propitious  to  his  fond  intent  there  grew       [peep. 
An  arbour  near  at  hand  of  thickcKt  yew, 
With  nmny  a  boxen  bush,  close  chpt  between. 
And  phillyrea  of  a  gilded  green. 

But  what  old  Chaucer's  merry  page  befits. 
The  chaster  muse  ol*  modern  days  omits. 
Suffice  it  then  in  decent  terms  to  say, 
She  saw, — and  turn'd  her  rosy  cheek  away. 
Small  need  of  prayer-book  or  of  priest,  I  ween. 
Where  parties  are  agreed,  retired  the  scene. 
Occasion  prompt,  and  appetite  so  keen. 
Hypothesis  (for  with  such  magic  power 
Fancy  endued  her  in  her  natal  hour) 
From  many  a  steaming  lake  and  reeking  bog, 
Bade  rise  in  haste  a  dank  and  drizzling  fog. 
That  curtain'd  round  the  scene  where  they  reposed. 
And  wood  and  lawn  in  dusky  folds  enclosed. 

Fear  seized  the  tremblutg  sex ;  in  every  grove 
They  wept  the  wrongs  of  honourable  love. 
In  vain,  they  cried,  are  hymeneal  rites, 
Vain  our  delusive  hope  of  constant  knights ; 
The  marriage  bond  has  lost  its  power  to  bind, 
And  flutters  loose,  the  sport  of  every  wind. 
The  bride,  while  yet  her  bride's  attire  is  on. 
Shall  mourn  her  absent  lord,  for  he  is  gone. 
Satiate  of  her,  and  weary  of  the  same. 
To  distant  wilds,  in  quest  of  other  game. 
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Ye  fair  Circassians !  all  your  lutes  employ, 

Seraglios  sing,  and  harems  dance  for  joy  I 

For  British  nymphs  whose  lords  were  lately  true, 

Nymphs  quite  as  fair,  and  happier  once  than  you, 

Honour,  esteem,  and  confidence  forgot. 

Feel  all  the  meanness  of  your  slavish  lot. 

0  curst  Hypothesis !  your  hellish  arts 

Seduce  our  husbands,  and  estrange  their  hearts. — 

Will  none  arise  I  no  knight  who  still  retains 

The  blood  of  ancient  worthies  in  his  veins. 

To  assert  the  charter  of  the  chaste  and  fair, 

Find  out  her  treacherous  heart,  and  plant  a  dagger 

there! 
A  knight — (can  he  that  serves  the  fair  do  less) 
Starts  at  the  call  of  beauty  in  distress ; 
And  he  that  does  not,  whatsoe'er  occurs. 
Is  recreant,  and  unworthy  of  his  spurs '. 

Full  many  a  champion,  bent  on  liardy  deed, 
CalPd  for  his  arms  and  for  his  princely  steed. 
So  swarm'd  the  Sabine  youth,  and  grasp'd  the 

shield. 
When  Roman  rapine,  by  no  laws  withheld. 
Lest  Rome  should  end  with  her  first  founders'  lives. 
Made  half  their  maids,  sans  ceremony,  wives. 
But  not  the  mitred  few,  the  soul  their  charge. 
They  left  these  bodily  concerns  at  large ; 
Forms  or  no  forms,  pluralities  or  pairs. 
Right  reverend  sirs !  was  no  concern  of  theirs. 
The  rest,  alert  and  active  as  became 
A  courtooua   knighthood,  caught  the  generous 

flame; 
One  was  accoutred  when  the  cry  began, 
Knight  of  the  Silver  Moon,  Sir  Marmadan^. 
Oft  as  his  patroness,  who  rules  the  night. 
Hangs  out  her  lamp  in  yon  cujrulean  height. 
His  vow  was,  (and  he  well  perfomi'd  his  vow) 
Arm'd  at  all  points,  with  terror  on  his  brow. 
To  judge  the  land,  to  purge  atrocious  crimes. 
And  quell  the  shapeless  monsters  of  the  times. 
For  cedars  famed,  fair  Lebanon  supplied 
The  well-poLsed  lance  that  quiver'd  at  his  side ; 
Truth  arm'd  it  with  a  point  so  keen,  so  just. 
No  spell  or  charm  was  proof  against  the  thrust. 
Ho  coucli'd  it  firm  upon  his  puissant  thigh, 
And  darting  through  his  helm  an  eagle  s  eye. 
On  all  the  wings  of  chivalry  advanced 
To  where  the  fond  Sir  Airy  lay  entranced. 

He  dreamt  not  of  a  foe,  or  if  his  fear 
Foretold  one,  dreamt  not  of  a  foe  so  near. 
Far  other  dreams  his  feverish  mind  eraploy'd, 
Of  rights  restored,  variety  enjoy 'd ; 

1  When  a  knight  was  degraded,  his  a  >ura  were  cho]>pcd 
off.    C. 
*  Monthly  Review  for  October,  [1780.]    C. 


Of  virtue  too  well  fenced  to  fear  a  flaw ; 

Vice  passing  current  by  the  stamp  of  law ; 

Large  popiUation  on  a  liberal  plan. 

And  woman  trembling  at  the  foot  of  man ; 

How  simple  wedlock  fornication  works. 

And  Christians  marrying  may  convert  the  Turks. 

The  trumpet  now  spoke  Marmadan  at  hand, 
A  trumnet  that  was  heard  through  all  the  hind. 
His  high-bred  steed  expands  his  nostrils  wide. 
And  snorts  aloud  to  cast  the  mist  aside ; 
But  he,  the  virtues  of  his  lance  to  show, 
Struck  thrice  the  point  upon  his  saddle-bow ; 
Three  sparks  ensued  that  chased  it  all  away. 
And  set  the  unseemly  pair  in  open  day. 
**  To  horse  I"  he  cried,  **or,  by  this  good  right 

hand 
And  better  spear,  I  smite  you  where  you  stand." 

Sir  Airy,  not  a  whit  disroay'd  or  scared, 
Buckled  his  helm,  and  to  his  steed  repair'd ; 
Whose  bridle,  while  he  cropp'd  the  grass  b^ow. 
Hung  not  far  off  upon  a  myrtle  bough. 
He  mounts  at  once, — such  confidence  infused 
The  insidious  witch  that  had  his  wits  abused ; 
And  she,  regardless  of  her  softer  kind. 
Seized  fast  the  saddle  and  sprang  up  behind. 
'<  Oh  shame  to  knighthood ! "  his  assailant  cried ; 
^  Oh  shame !"  ten  thousand  echoing  nymphs  re- 
plied. 
Placed  with  advantage  at  his  listening  ear. 
She  whisper 'd  still  that  he  had  nought  to  fear ; 
That  he  was  cased  in  such  enchanted  steel. 
So  polish'd  and  compact  from  head  to  heel, 
"  Come  ten,  come  twenty,  should  an  army  call 
Thee  to  the  field,  thou  shouldst  withstand  them  all.** 

**  By  Dian's  beams,"  Sir  Marmadan  exclaim'd, 
'*  The  guiltiest  still  are  ever  least  ashamed ! 
But  guard  thee  well,  expect  no  feign'd  attack ; 
And  guard  beside  the  sorceress  at  thy  back !" 

He  spoke  indignant,  and  his  spurs  applied, 
Though  little  need,  to  his  good  palfrey's  side ; 
The  barb  sprang  forward,  and  his  lord,  whose  foree 
Was  equal  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse, 
Rush'd  with  a  whirlwind's  fury  on  the  foe. 
And,  Phineas-Iike,  transfix'd  them  at  a  blow. 

Then  sang  the  married  and  the  maiden  throngs 
Love  graced  the  theme,  and  harmony  the  song ; 
The  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  a  lascivious  race, 
Shriek'd  at  the  sight,  and,  conscious,  fled  the  place: 
And  Hymen,  trimming  his  dim  torch  anew. 
His  snowy  mantle  o'er  his  shoulders  threw ; 
He  turn'd,  and  view'd  it  oft  on  every  side. 
And  reddening  with  a  just  and  generous  pride, 
bless'd  the  glad  beams  of  that  propitious  day. 
The  spot  he  loath'd  so  much  for  ever  dciaa^ed 
away. 
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VERSES 

WIUTTSIV  AT  BATH,  ON  riKOINO  THS  HSKL  OF  ▲  SROX, 
IN174& 

FoRTUHB !  I  thank  thee :  gentle  Goddess,  thanks  I 
Not  that  my  Muse,  though  bashful,  shall  deny 
I ;  She  would  have  thanked  thee  rather,  hadst  thou  cast 
A  treasure  in  her  way ;  for  neither  meed 
Of  early  breakfast,  to  dispel  the  fumes 
And  bawel>racking  pains  of  emptiness. 
Nor  noontide  feast,  nor  evening's  cool  repast, 
Hopes  she  from  this,  presumptuous, — though  per- 
The  cobbler,  leather-carving  artist,  might,    [haps 
Nathleas  she  thanks  thee,  and  accepts  thy  boon. 
Whatever ;  not  as  erst  the  fabled  cock, 
Vain-elorions  fool,  unknowing  what  he  found, 
Sponrd  the  rich  gem  thou  gavest  him.     Where- 
fore, ah ! 
Why  noi  on  me  thkt  favour,  (worthier  sure) 
■  Conferr'dst  thou.  Goddess !    Thou  art  blind,  thou 
aay'st: 

thy  blindness  shall  excuse  the  deed. 
Nor  does  my  muse  no  benefit  exhale 
From  this  thy  scant  indulgence ;— even  here. 
Hints,  worthy  sage  philosophy,  are  found, 
Illostrioua  hmts,  to  moralize  my  song. 
This  ponderous  heel  of  perforated  hide. 
Compact,  with  pegs  indented  many  a  row. 
Haply,  (for  such  its  massy  form  bespeaks) 
The  weighty  tread  of  some  rude  peasant  clown 
Upbore :  on  this  supported  oft  he  ^tretch'd, 
With  uncouth  strides,  along  the  furrow*d  glebe. 
Flattening  the  stubborn  clod,  till  cruel  time 
(What  will  not  cruel  time  ?)  on  a  wry  step. 
Severed  the  strict  cohesion ;  when,  alas ! 
He,  who  could  erst  with  even  equal  i>ace. 
Pursue  his  destined  way  with  symmetry 
And  some  proportion  form'd,  now,  on  one  side, 
Curtail'd  and  maim'd,  the  sport  of  vagrant  boys, 
Cursing  his  frail  supporter,  treacherous  prop  ! 
With  toilsome  steps,  and  difficult,  moves  on. 
Thus  fares  it  oft  with  other  than  the  feet 
Of  humble  villager :  the  statesman  thus. 
Up  the  steep  road  where  proud  ambition  leads, 
Aspiring,  first  uninterrupted  winds 
His  prosperous  way ;  nor  fears  miscarriage  foul. 
While  policy  prevails  and  friends  prove  true : 
But  that  support  soon  failing,  by  him  left. 
On  whom  he  most  depended, — basely  left. 
Betrayed,  deserted, — from  his  airy  height 
Headlong  he  falls,  and  through  the  rest  of  life 
Drags  the  dull  lostd  of  disappointment  on. 


OF  HIMSELF. 
TO  anas  tbjk>dora  jaits  oowpsr. 

William  was  once  a  bashful  youth ; 

His  modesty  was  such. 
That  one  might  say  (to  say  the  truth) 

He  rather  had  too  much. 


Some  said  that  it  was  want  of  sense. 

And  others  want  of  spirit, 
(So  blest  a  thing  is  impudence) 

While  others  could  not  bear  it. 

But  some  a  different  notion  had. 

And  at  each  other  winking. 
Observed,  that  though  he  little  said. 

He  paid  it  off  with  thinking. 

Howe'er  it  happen*d,  by  degrees, 

He  mended  und  gi*ew  perter ; 
In  company  was  more  at  ease. 

And  dress'd  a  little  smarter ; 

Nay,  now  and  then  would  look  quite  gay. 

As  other  people  do ; 
And  sometimes  said,  or  tried  to  say, 

A  witty  tiling  or  so. 

He  eyed  the  women,  and  made  free 

To  comment  on  their  shapes ; 
So  that  there  was,  or  seem'd  to  be. 

No  fear  of  a  relapse. 

The  women  said,  who  thought  him  roagfa. 

But  now  no  longer  foolish, 
"  The  creature  may  do  well  enough. 

But  wants  a  deal  of  polish.'' 

At  length,  improved  from  head  to  heel, 
'Twere  scarce  too  much  to  say. 

No  dancing  bear  was  so  genteel. 
Or  half  so  d^gagi. 

Now  that  a  miracle  so  strange 

May  not  in  vain  be  shown. 
Let  the  dear  maid  who  wrought  the  chango 

Even  claim  him  for  her  own. 


WRITTEN  AFTER  LEAVING  HER  AT  NEW  BURNEL 

How  quick  the  change  from  joy  to  woe ! 
How  chequered  is  our  lot  below ! 
Seldom  we  view  the  prospect  fair  ; 
Dark  clouds  of  sorrow,  pain,  and  care, 
(Some  pleasing  intervals  between) 
Scowl  over  more  than  half  the  scene. 
Last  week  with  Delia,  gentle  maid. 
Far  hence  in  happier  fields  I  stray'd. 
Five  suns  successive  rose  and  set, 
And  saw  no  monarch  in  his  state. 
Wrapped  in  the  blaze  of  majesty, 
So  free  from  every  care  as  I. — 
Next  day  the  scene  was  overcast ; 

Such  day  till  then  I  never  pass'd, 

For  on  that  day,  relentless  fate ! 
Delia  and  I  must  separate. 
Yet  ere  we  look'd  our  hist  farewell. 
From  her  dear  lips  this  comfort  fell : — 
**  Fear  not  that  time,  where'er  we  rov^ 
Of  absence,  shall  abate  my  lore." 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

DooM*D  as  I  am  in  solitude  to  waste 
The  present  moments,  and  regret  the  past ; 
Deprived  of  every  joy  I  valued  most, 
My  friend  torn  from  me  and  my  mistress  lost ; 
Call  not  this  gloom  I  wear,  this  anxious  mien^ 
The  dull  effect  of  business  or  of  spleen. 
Still,  still,  I  mourn,  with  each  returning  day. 
Him  snatch'd  by  fate  in  early  youth  away  ; 
And  her,  through  tedious  years  of  doubt  and  pain 
Fix'd  in  her  choice,  and  faithful,  but  in  vain. 
O  prone  to  pitv,  generous  and  sincere. 
Whose  eye  ne  er  yet  refused  the  wretch  a  tear ; 
Whose  heart  the  real  claim  of  friendship  knows. 
Nor  thinks  a  lover's  are  but  fancied  woes  ; 
See  me,  ere  yet  my  destined  course  half  done. 
Cast  forth  a  wanderer  on  a  world  unknown : 
See  me  neglected  on  the  world's  rude  coast. 
Each  dear  companion  of  my  voyage  lost ; 
Nor  ask  why  clouds  of  sorrow  shade  my  brow. 
And  ready  tears  wait  only  leave  to  flow ; 
Why  all  that  soothes  a  heart  from  anguish  free. 
All  that  delights  the  happy,  palls  with  me. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  ROBERT  LLOYD,  ESQ. 
1764. 

'Tis  not  that  I  design  to  rob 

Thee  of  thy  birthright,  gentle  Bob,— 

For  thou  art  bom  sole  heir  and  single 

Of  dear  Mat  Prior's  easy  jingle ; 

Nor  that  I  mean,  while  thus  I  knit 

My  threadbare  sentiments  together. 

To  show  my  genius  or  my  wit. 

When  God  and  you  know,  I  have  neither ; 

Or  such,  as  might  be  better  shown 

By  letting  poetry  alone. 

'Tis  not  with  either  of  these  views. 

That  I  presume  to  address  the  Muse : 

But  to  divert  a  fierce  banditti, 

(Sworn  foes  to  eveiything  that's  witty) 

That,  wiUi  a  black  infernal  train. 

Make  cruel  inroads  in  my  brain. 

And  daily  threaten  to  drive  thence 

My  little  garrison  of  sense : 

The  fierce  banditti  which  I  mean, 

Are  gloomy  thoughts  led  on  by  Spleen. 

Then  there's  another  reason  yet, 

Which  is,  that  I  may  fairly  quit 

The  debt  which  justly  became  due 

The  moment  when  I  heard  from  you ; 

And  you  might  grumble,  crony  mine. 

If  paid  in  any  other  coin ; 

Since  twenty  sheets  of  lead,  God  knows, 

(I  would  say  twenty  sheets  of  prose) 

Can  ne'er  be  deem'd  worth  half  so  much 

As  one  of  gold,  and  yours  was  such. 

Thus  the  preliminaries  settled, 

I  fairly  find  myse\{  pitch-keitled ; 

And  cannot  see,  though  few  see  better. 

How  I  shall  hammer  out  a  letter. 

First,  for  a  thought — since  all  agree — 
A  thought — I  have  it — let  me  see — 
'Tis  gone  again— plague  on't !  I  thought 
I  had  it — ^but  I  have  it  not. 
Dame  Gurton  thus  and  Hodge  her  son. 
That  useful  thing,  her  needle,  gone. 


Rake  well  the  cinders,  sweep  the  floor. 

And  sift  the  dust  behind  the  door ; 

While  eager  Hodge  beholds  the  prize 

In  old  grimalkin's  glaring  eyes ; 

And  Gammer  finds  it  on  her  knees 

In  every  shining  straw  she  sees. 

This  simile  were  apt  enough, 

But  I've  another,  critic-proof. 

The  virtuoso  thus  at  noon. 

Broiling  beneath  a  July  sun. 

The  gilded  butterfly  pursues 

O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  gaps  and  mews, 

And  after  many  a  vain  essay 

To  captivate  the  tempting  prey. 

Gives  him  at  length  the  lucky  pat. 

And  has  him  safe  beneath  his  hat : 

Then  lifts  it  gently  from  the  f^und ; 

But  ah !  'tis  lost  as  soon  as  found ; 

Culprit  his  liberty  regains ; 

Flits  out  of  sight  and  mocks  his  pains. 

The  sense  was  dark,  'twas  therefore  fit 

With  simile  to  illustrate  it ; 

But  as  too  much  obscures  the  sight. 

As  often  as  too  little  light. 

We  have  our  similes  cut  short. 

For  matters  of  more  grave  import. 

That  Matthew's  numbei*s  run  with  ooa» 

Each  man  of  common  sense  agrees ; 

All  nicu  of  common  sense  allow. 

That  Robert's  lines  are  easy  too ; 

Where  then  the  preference  shall  we  place, 

Or  how  do  justice  in  this  case  ? 

Matthew  (toys  Fame)  with  endless  pains 

Smooth'd  and  refined  the  meanest  strains. 

Nor  suffer'd  one  ill-chosen  rhyme 

To  escape  him  at  the  idlest  time ; 

And  thus  o'er  all  a  lustre  cast. 

That  while  the  language  lives  shall  last. 

An't  please  your  ladyship,  (quoth  I^ — 

For  'tis  my  business  to  reply ;) 

Sure  so  much  labour,  so  much  toil. 

Bespeak  at  least  a  stubborn  soil. 

Theirs  be  the  laurel-wreath  decreed, 

Who  both  write  well  and  write  full  speed ; 

Who  throw  their  Helicon  about 

As  freely  as  a  conduit  spout. 

Friend  Robert,  thus  like  chien  tavant. 

Lets  fall  a  poem,  en  passant. 

Nor  needs  his  genuine  ore  refine ; 

'Tis  ready  polish'd  from  the  mine. 


AN  ODE, 

ON  RSADINO  m   IUCRAItOSOIf*S  HtSTORV  Or 
SIR  CHARLBS  ORANDIBON. 

Sat,  ye  apostate  and  profane, 
Wretches  who  blush  not  to  disdain 

Allegiance  to  your  God, — 
Did  e'er  your  idly-wasted  love 
Of  virtue  for  her  sake  remove 

And  lift  you  from  the  crowd  ! 

Would  you  the  race  of  glory  run 
Know,  the  devout  and  they  alone 

Are  equal  to  the  task  : 
The  labours  of  the  illustrious  course 
Far  other  than  the  unaided  force 

Of  human  vigour  atk. 
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To  arm  ftgainst  repeated  ill 

The  patient  heart  too  brave  to  feel 

The  tortures  of  despair : 
Nor  safer  yet  high-crested  pride, 
When  wealth  flows  in  with  every  tide 

To  gain  admittance  there. 

To  rescue  from  the  tyrant's  sword 

The  oppress'd  ; — unseen  and  unimplored, 

To  cheer  the  face  of  woe  ; 
From  lawless  insult  to  defend 
An  orphan's  right,  a  fallen  friend^ 

And  a  forgiven  foe  ; 

These,  these  distinguish  from  the  crowd. 
And  these  alone,  the  great  and  good. 

The  guardians  of  mankind ; 
Whose  bosoms  with  those  virtues  heave. 
Oh,  with  what  matchless  speed,  they  leave 

The  multitude  behind  I 

Then  ask  ye,  from  what  cause  on  earth 
Virtues  like  these  derive  their  birth  ! 

Derived  from  Heaven  alune, 
Full  on  that  favoured  breast  they  shine, 
Where /ai/A  and  resignation  join 

To  call  the  blessing  down. 

Sttch  u  that  heart ; — but  while  the  Muse 
Thy  theme,  O  Richardson,  pursues. 

Her  feebler  spirits  faint : 
She  cannot  reach,  and  would  not  wrong, 
lliat  subject  for  an  angel's  song. 

The  hero,''and  the  saint ! 
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And  dwells  there  in  a  female  heart. 
By  bounteous  heaven  designed 

The  choicest  raptures  to  impart. 
To  feel  the  most  refined  ; 

Dwells  there  a  wish  in  such  a  breast 

Its  nature  to  forego. 
To  smother  in  ignoble  rest 

At  once  both  bliss  and  woe  I 

Far  be  the  thought,  and  far  the  strain, 
Which  breathes  the  low  desire, 

How  sweet  soe'er  the  verse  complain, 
Though  Phoebus  string  the  lyre. 

Come  then,  fair  maid,  (in  nature  wise) 
Who,  knowing  them,  can  tell 

From  generous  sympathy  what  joys 
The  glowing  bosom  swell ; 

In  justice  to  the  various  powers 
Of  pleasing,  which  you  share. 

Join  me,  amid  your  silent  hours, 
To  form  the  better  prayer. 

With  lenient  balm  may  Oberon  hence 

To  iairy-land  be  driven. 
With  every  herb  that  blunts  the  sense 

Mankind  received  from  heaven. 


**  Oh  !  if  my  Sovereign  Author  please. 

Far  be  it  from  my  fate. 
To  live  unblest  in  torpid  ease. 

And  slumber  on  in  state  ; 

Each  tender  tie  of  life  defied. 
Whence  social  pleasures  spring  ; 

Uumoved  with  all  the  world  beside, 
A  solitary  thing." 

Some  Alpine  mountain  \iTapt  in  snow. 
Thus  braves  the  whirling  blast. 

Eternal  winter  doom'd  to  know. 
No  genial  spring  to  taste ; 

In  vain  warm  suns  their  influence  shed. 

The  zephyrs  sport  in  vain. 
He  rears  unchanged  his  barren  head, 

Whilst  beauty  decks  the  plain. 

What  though  in  scaly  armour  dress'd. 

Indifference  may  repel 
The  shafts  of  woe,  in  such  a  breast 

No  joy  can  ever  dwell. 

'Tis  woven  in  the  world's  great  plan. 

And  fix'd  by  Heaven's  decree. 
That  all  the  true  delights  of  man 

Should  spring  from  Sympathy, 

*Tis  nature  bids,  and  whilst  the  laws 

Of  nature  we  retain, 
Our  self-approving  bosom  draws 

A  pleasure  from  its  pain. 

Thus  grief  itself  has  comforts  dear. 

The  sordid  never  know  ; 
And  ecstacy  attends  the  tear, 

When  virtue  bids  it  flow. 

For  when  it  streams  from  that  pure  source. 

No  bribes  the  heart  can  win. 
To  check,  or  alter  from  its  course 

The  luxury  within. 

Peace  to  the  phlegm  of  sullen  elves. 

Who,  if  from  labour  eased. 
Extend  no  care  beyond  themselves, 

Unpleasing  and  unpleascd. 

Let  no  low  thought  suggest  the  prayer ! 

Oh  !  grant,  kind  Heaven,  to  me. 
Long  as  I  draw  ethereal  air. 

Sweet  Sensibility  ! 

Where'er  the  heavenly  njTnph  is  seen. 

With  lustre-beaming  eye, 
A  train,  attendant  on  their  queen, 

(Her  rosy  chorus)  fly. 

The  jocund  Loves  in  Hymen's  band. 

With  torches  ever  bright. 
And  generous  Friendship  hand  in  hand. 

With  Pity's  watery  sight 

The  gentler  Virtues  too  are  join'd, 

lu  youth  immortal  warm. 
The  soft  relations  which  combined 

Give  life  her  every  charm. 

The  Arts  come  smiling  in  the  close. 

And  lend  celestial  fire  ; 
The  marble  breathes,  the  canvass  glows. 

The  Muses  sweep  the  lyre. 
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«  Still  may  my  melting  bosom  cleave 

To  sufferings  not  my  own  ; 
And  still  the  sigh  responsive  heave. 

Where'er  is  heard  a  groan. 

So  Pity  shall  take  Virtue*8  part, 

Her  natural  ally, 
And  fashioning  my  soften'd  heart, 

Prepare  it  for  the  sky." 

This  artless  vow  may  Heaven  receive, 
And  you,  fond  maid,  approve  ; 

So  may  your  guiding  angel  give 
Whatever  you  wish  or  love. 

So  may  the  rosy-finger'd  hours 

Lead  on  the  various  year, 
And  every  joy,  which  now  is  yours, 

Extend  a  larger  sphere. 

And  suns  to  come,  as  round  they  wheel. 

Your  golden  moments  bless. 
With  all  a  tender  heart  can  feel, 
.     Or  lively  fancy  guess. 
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TwAS  a  long  journey  lay  before  us, 
When  I,  and  honest  Heliodorus, 
Who  far  in  point  of  rhetoric 
Surpasses  every  living  Greek, 
JSach  leaving  our  respective  home 
Together  sallied  forth  from  Rome. 

First  at  Aricia  we  alight. 
And  there  refresh  and  pass  the  nigbt. 
Our  entertainment  rather  coarse 
Than  sumptuous,  but  I've  met  with  worse. 
Thence  o*er  the  causeway  soft  and  fair 
To  Appiiforum  we  repair. 
But  as  this  road  is  well  supplied 
(Temptation  strong!)  on  either  side 
With  inns  commodious,  snug,  and  warm. 
We  split  the  journey,  and  perform 
In  two  days*  tune  what's  often  done 
By  brisker  travellers  in  one. 
Here,  rather  choosing  not  to  sup 
Than  with  bad  water  mix  my  cup. 
After  a  warm  debate,  in  spite 
Of  a  provoking  appetite, 
I  sturdily  resolved  at  last 
To  balk  it,  and  pronounce  a  fast. 
And  in  a  moody  humour  wait. 
While  mv  less  dainty  comrades  bait. 

Now  o  er  the  spangled  hemisphere 
Diffused  the  starry  train  appear, 
When  there  arose  a  desperate  brawl  ; 
The  slaves  and  bargemen,  one  and  all. 
Rending  tlieir  throats  (have  mercy  on  us  !) 
As  if  they  were  resolved  to  stun  us. 
"  Steer  the  barge  this  way  to  the  shore  ! 
I  tell  you  we'll  admit  no  more  I 
Plague  I  will  you  never  be  content  !** 
Thus  a  whole  hour  at  least  is  spent. 
While  they  receive  the  several  fares, 
And  kick  the  mule  into  his  gears. 


Happy,  these  difficulties  past. 
Could  we  have  fallen  asleep  at  last ! 
But,  what  with  liumming,  croi^ng,  biting. 
Gnats,  frogs,  and  all  their  plagues  uniting, 
These  tuneful  natives  of  the  lake 
Conspired  to  keep  us  broad  awake. 
Besides,  to  make  the  concert  full. 
Two  maudlin  wights,  exceeding  dull. 
The  bargeman  and  a  passenger. 
Each  in  his  turn,  essay'd  an  air 
In  honour  of  his  absent  fair. 
At  length  the  passenger,  opprest 
With  wine,  left  off,  and  snored  the  rest. 
The  weary  bargeman  too  gave  o'er. 
And  hearing  his  companion  snore, 
Seized  the  occasion,  nxM  the  barge, 
Turn'd  out  his  mule  to  graze  at  lai^y 
And  slept  forgetful  of  his  charge. 
And  now  the  sun  o'er  eastern  hill, 
Discover'd  that  our  barge  stood  still ; 
When  one,  whose  anger  vex'd  him  sore, 
With  malice  fraught,  leaps  quick  on  shore, 
Plucks  up  a  stake,  with  many  a  thwack 
Assails  the  mule  and  driver's  back. 

Then  slowly  moving  on  with  pain. 
At  ten  Feronia*s  stream  we  gain. 
And  in  her  pure  and  glassy  wave 
Our  hands  and  faces  gladly  lave. 
Climbing  three  miles,  fair  Anxur's  height 
We  reach,  with  stony  quarries  white. 
While  here,  as  was  agreed,  we  wait. 
Till,  charged  with  business  of  the  state, 
Maecenas  and  Cocceius  come. 
The  messengers  of  peace  from  Rome. 
My  eyes,  by  watery  humours  blear 
And  sore,  I  with  black  balsam  smear. 
At  length  they  join  us,  and  with  them 
Our  worthy  friend  Fonteius  came  ; 
A  man  of  such  complete  desert, 
Antony  loved  him  at  his  heart. 
At  Fundi  we  refused  to  bait. 
And  laugh'd  at  vain  Aufidius'  state, 
A  praetor  now,  a  scribe  before. 
The  purple-border' d  robe  he  wore. 
His  slave  the  smoking  censer  bore. 
Tired  at  Mursena's  we  repose. 
At  Formia  sup  at  Capito's. 

With  smiles  the  rising  mom  we  greety 
At  Sinuessa  pleased  to  meet 
With  Plotius,  Varius,  and  the  bard 
Whom  Mantua  first  with  wonder  heard. 
The  world  no  purer  spirits  knows  ; 
For  none  my  heart  more  warmly  glows. 
Oh !  what  embraces  we  bestow'd. 
And  with  what  joy  our  breasts  o*erflow'd ! 
Sure  while  my  sense  is  sound  and  clear. 
Long  as  I  live,  I  shall  prefer 
A  gay,  good-natured,  easy  friend, 
To  every  blessing  Heaven  can  send. 
At  a  small  village,  the  next  night. 
Near  the  Vultumus  we  alight ; 
Where,  as  employ'd  on  state  affairs. 
We  were  supplied  by  the  purveyors 
Frankly  at  once,  and  without  hire, 
With  food  for  man  and  horse,  and  fire. 
Capua  next  day  betimes  we  reach. 
Where  Virgil  and  myself,  who  each 
LabourM  with  different  maladies. 
His  such  a  stomach, — mine  such  eyes, — 
As  would  not  bear  strong  exercise. 


In  drowsy  mood  to  sleep  resort ; 

Mseccnas  to  the  tennis-court. 

Next  at  Cocceius*  farm  we're  treated, 

Above  the  Caadian  tavern  seated  ; 

His  kind  and  hospitable  board 

With  choice  of  wholesome  food  was  stored. 

Now,  O  ye  nine,  inspire  my  lays  ! 
To  nobler  themes  my  fancy  raise  ! 
Two  combatants,  who  scorn  to  yield 
The  noisy,  tongue-disputed  field, 
Sanuentus  and  Cicimis,  claim 
A  poet*8  tribute  to  their  fame  ; 
Gcirrus  of  true  Oscian  breed, 
Sarmentus,  who  was  never  freed, 
But  ran  away.    We  don*t  defame  him  ; 
His  lady  lives,  and  still  may  claim  him. 
Thus  dif^iifi^*  in  harder  fray 
These  cfaamiiions  their  keen  wit  display, 
And  first  Sarmentus  led  the  way. 
^  Thy  locks,  (quoth  he)  so  rough  and  coarse, 
Look  like  the  mane  of  some  wild  horse.'* 
We  laugh :  Cicirrus  undismay'd — 
"Have    at    youl" — cries,  and  shakes  his 

head. 
"  Tis  well  (Sarmentus  says)  youVe  lost 
That  horn  your  forehead  once  could  boast. 
Since  maim'd  and  mangled  as  you  are. 
You  seem  to  butt."    A  hideous  scar 
Improved  ('tis  true)  with  double  grace 
The  native  horrors  of  his  face. 
Well.     After  much  jocosely  said 
Of  his  grim  front,  so  fiery  red, 
(For  carbuncles  had  blotch'd  it  o'er. 
As  usual  on  Campania's  shore) 
**  Give  us,  (he  cried,)  since  you're  so  big, 
A  sample  of  the  Cyclops'  jig  I 
Your  shanks  methinks  no  buskins  ask. 
Nor  does  your  phiz  require  a  mask." 
To  this  Cicirrus  :    **  In  return 
Of  you.  Sir,  now  I  fain  would  learn. 
When  'twas,  no  longer  deem'd  a  slave. 
Your  chains  you  to  the  Lares  gave. 
For  though  a  scrivener's  right  you  claim, 
Your  lady's  title  is  the  same. 
But  what  could  make  you  run  away. 
Since,  pigmy  as  you  are,  each  day 
A  single  pound  of  bread  would  quite 
O'erpower  your  puny  appetite  I" 
Thus  joked  the  champions,  while  we  laugh'd, 
And  many  a  cheerful  bumper  quafi''d. 

To  Beneventum  next  we  steer  ; 
Where  our  good  host  by  over  care 
In  roasting  thrushes  lean  as  mice 
Had  almost  fallen  a  sacrifice. 
The  kitchen  soon  was  all  on  fire. 
And  to  the  roof  the  flames  aspire. 
There  might  you  see  each  man  and  master 
Striving,  amidst  this  sad  disaster. 
To  save  the  supper.     Then  they  came 
With  speed  enough  to  quench  the  flame. 
From  hence  we  first  at  distance  see 
The  Apulian  hills,  well  known  to  me, 
Parch'd  by  the  sultry  western  blast ; 
And  which  we  never  should  have  past. 
Had  not  Trivicus  by  the  way 
Received  us  at  the  close  of  day. 
But  each  was  forced  at  entering  here 
To  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 
For  more  of  smoke  than  fire  was  seen  ; 
The  hearth  was  piled  with  logs  so  green. 


From  hence  in  chaises  we  were  carried 

Miles  twenty-four,  and  gladly  tarried 

At  a  small  town,  whose  name  my  verse 

(So  barbarous  is  it)  can't  rehearse. 

know  it  you  may  by  many  a  sign. 

Water  is  dearer  far  than  wine. 

There  bread  is  deem'd  Kiicli  dainty  fare. 

That  every  prudent  traveller 

His  wallet  loads  with  many  a  crust ; 

For  at  Canusium,  you  might  just 

As  well  attempt  to  gnaw  a  stone 

As  think  to  get  a  morsel  down. 

That  too  with  scanty  streams  is  fed  ; 

Its  founder  was  brave  Diomed. 

Good  Varius  (ah,  that  friends  must  part !) 

Here  left  us  all  with  aching  heart. 

At  Rubi  we  arrived  that  dby. 

Well  jaded  by  the  length  of  way, 

And  sure  poor  mortals  ne'er  were  wetter. 

Next  day  no  weather  could  be  better  ; 

No  roads  so  bad  ;  we  scarce  could  crawl 

Along  to  fishy  Barium's  wall. 

The  Egnatians  next,  who  by  the  rules 

Of  common  sense  are  knaves  or  fooLs, 

Made  all  our  sides  with  laughter  heave. 

Since  we  with  them  must  needs  believe 

That  incense  in  their  temples  bums. 

And  without  fire  to  ashes  turns. 

To  circumcision's  bigots  tell 

Such  tales  !  for  me,  I  know  full  well. 

That  in  high  heaven,  unmoved  by  care. 

The  Gods  eternal  quiet  share  : 

Nor  can  I  deem  their  spleen  the  cause 

Why  fickle  nature  breaks  her  laws. 

Binindusium  last  we  reach  :  and  there 

Stop  short  the  Muse  and  Traveller. 
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SAUiNTERiNO  along  the  street  one  day, 

On  trifles  musing  by  the  way. 

Up  steps  a  free  familiar  wight ; 

(I  scarcely  knew  the  man  by  sight.) 

"  Carlos  (he  criod)  your  hand,  my  dear  ! 

Gad,  I  rejoice  to  meet  you  here ! 

Pray  Heaven  I  see  you  well ! "    "  So,  so  ; 

Even  well  enough  as  times  now  go. 

The  same  good  wishes,  sir,  to  you." 

Finding  he  still  pursued  me  close, 

"  Sir,  you  have  business,  I  suppose ! " 

"  My  business,  sir,  is  quickly  done, 

'Tis  but  to  make  my  merit  known. 

Sir,  1  have  i-ead  " — **  O  learned  sir. 

You  and  your  learning  I  revere." 

Then,  sweating  with  anxiety. 

And  sadly  longing  to  get  fi-ee, 

Gods,  how  I  scamper* d,  scuffled  for't, 

Kan,  halted,  ran  again,  stopp'd  short, 

Beckon'd  my  boy,  and  pnllM  him  near, 

And  whisper'd  nothing  in  his  ^ar. 

Teased  with  his  loose  unjointed  chat, 
<<  What  street  is  this !    What  house  is  that  1** 
O  Harlow,  how  I  envi\ed  thee 
Thy  unabash'd  effronterj*. 
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Who  darest  a  foe  with  freedom  blame. 

So  I  reluctantly  obey, 

And  call  a  coxcomb  by  his  name  I 

And  follow,  where  he  leads  the  way. 

When  I  returned  him  answer  none. 

*«  You  and  Newcastle  are  so  close ; 

Obligingly  the  fool  ran  on, 

Still  hand  and  glove,  sir,  I  suppose !" 

"  I  see  you're  dismally  distresa'd, 

**  Newcastle  (let  me  tell  you,  sir,) 

Would  give  the  world  to  be  released, 

Has  not  his  equal  everywhere." 

But,  by  your  leave,  sir,  I  shall  still 

«  Well.    There  mdeed  your  fortune's  made  1 

Stick  to  your  skirts,  do  what  you  will. 
Pray  which  way  does  your  journey  tend 

Faith,  sir,  you  understand  your  trade. 

Would  you  but  give  me  your  good  word ! 

<*  0  *tis  a  tedious  way,  my  friend, 

Across  the  Thames,  the  Lord  knows  where  : 

Just  introduce  me  to  my  lord. 

I  should  serve  charmingly  by  nvay 

I  would  not  trouble  you  so  far." 

Of  second  fiddle,  as  they  say  : 

"  Well  I'm  at  leisure  to  attend  you." 

What  think  you,  sir  t  'twere  a  good  jesi. 

«  Are   you  ?  (thought  I)   the    De'il    befriend 

'Slife,  we  should  quickly  scout  the  rest,** — 

you!" 

"  Sir,  you  mistake  the  matter  far, 

No  ass  with  double  panniers  rack'd. 

We  have  no  second  fiddles  there." 

Oppress'd,  o'erladen,  broken-back*d, 

"  Richer  than  I  some  folks  may  be : 

E'er  look'd  a  thousandth  part  so  dull 

More  learned,  but  it  hurts  not  me. 

As  I,  nor  half  so  like  a  fool. 

Friends  though  he  has  of  different  kind. 

«  Sir,  I  know  little  of  myself. 

Each  has  his  proper  place  assign'd." 

(Proceeds  the  pert  conceited  elf) 
If  Gray  or  Mason  you  will  deem 

"  Strange  matters  these  alleged  by  you  !" — 

**  Strange  they  may  be,  but  they  are  true." — 

Than  me  more  worthy  your  esteem. 

«  Well,  then,  I  vow,  'tis  mighty  clever : 

Poems  I  write  by  folios, 

Now  I  long  ten  times  more  than  ever 

As  fast  as  other  men  write  prose. 

To  be  advanced  extremely  near 

Then  I  can  sing  so  loud,  so  clear, 

One  of  his  shining  character." 

That  Beard  cannot  with  me  compare. 

"  Have  but  the  will — there  wants  no  more. 

In  dancing  too  I  all  surpass. 

*Tis  plain  enough  you  have  the  power. 

Not  Cooke  can  move  with  such  a  grace." 

His  easy  temper  (that's  the  worst) 

Here  I  made  shift,  with  much  ado, 

He  knows,  and  is  so  shy  at  first. 

To  interpose  a  word  or  two.— 

But  such  a  cavalier  as  you — 

**  Have  you  no  parents,  sir,  no  friends. 

Loi*d,  sir,  you'll  quickly  bring  him  to ! " 

Whose  welfare  on  your  own  depends  V* 

«  Well ;  if  I  fail  in  my  design. 

"  Parents,  relations,  say  you  !     No. 

Sir,  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine. 

They're  all  disposed  of  long  ago."— 

If  by  the  saucy  servile  tribe 

"  Happy  to  be  no  more  perplex'd ! 

Denied,  what  think  you  of  a  bribe  ? 

My  fate  too  threatens,  I  go  next 

Shut  out  to-day,  not  die  with  sorrow. 

Despatch  me,  sir,  'tis  now  too  late, 

But  try  my  luck  again  to-morrow. 

Alas !  to  struggle  with  my  fate ! 

Never  attempt  to  visit  him 

Well,  I'm  convinced  my  time  is  come. 

But  at  the  most  convenient  time. 

When  young,  a  gipsy  told  my  doom  ; 
The  beldame  shook  her  palsied  head, 

Attend  him  on  each  levee  day. 

And  there  my  humble  duty  pay. 

As  she  perused  my  palm,  and  said. 

Labour,  like  this,  our  want  supplies  ; 

<  Of  poison,  pestilence,  or  war. 

And  they  must  stoop,  who  mean  to  rise.'* 

Gout,  stone,  defluxion,  or  catan-h. 

While  thus  he  wittingly  harangued. 
For  which  you'll  guess  I  wish'd  him  hang'd. 

You  have  no  reason  to  beware. 

Beware  the  coxcomb's  idle  prate ; 

Campley,  a  friend  of  mine,  came  by. 

Chiefly,  my  son,  beware  of  that ! 

Who  knew  his  humour  more  than  I. 

Be  sure,  when  you  behold  him,  fly 

We  stop,  salute,  and—"  Why  so  fast. 

Out  of  all  earshot,  or  you  die ! " 

Friend  Carios !     Whither  all  this  haste !  ** 

To  Rufus'  Hall  we  now  draw  near. 

Fired  at  the  thoughts  of  a  reprieve, 
I  pinch  him,  pull  him,  twitch  his  sleeve. 

Where  he  was  summon'd  to  appear, 

Refute  the  charge  the  plaintifl*  brought. 

Nod,  beckon,  bite  my  lips,  wink,  pout. 

Or  suffer  judgment  by  default. 

Do  everj'thing  but  speak  plain  out ; 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  if  you  love  me,  wait 

While  he,  sad  dog,  from  the  beginning 

One  moment!  I'll  be  with  you  straight." 

Determined  to  mistake  my  meaning, 

Glad  of  a  plausible  pretence — 

Instead  of  pitying  my  curse. 

«  Sir,  I  must  beg  you  to  dispense 

By  jeering  made  it  ten  times  worse. 

With  my  attendance  in  the  court. 

"  Campley,  what  secret  (pray  1^  was  that 
You  wanted  to  communicate!'^ 

My  legs  will  surely  suff'er  for't."— 
«  Nay,  prithee,  Carios,  stop  awhUe!" 

«  I  recollect.     But  'tis  no  matter. 

"  Faith,  sir,  in  law  I  have  no  skill. 

Carlos,  we'll  talk  of  that  hereafter. 

Besides,  I  have  no  time  to  spare, 

E'en  let  the  secret  rest.     'Twill  tell 

I  must  be  going,  you  know  where." 

Another  time,  sir,  just  as  well." 

«  Well,  I  protest,  I'm  doubtful  now, 

Was  ever  such  a  dismal  day  ! 

Whether  to  leave  my  suit  or  you !" 

Unlucky  cur,  he  steals  away. 

«  Me,  without  scruple !  (I  reply) 
Me,  by  all  means,  sir  !"-*<  No,  not  I 

And  leaves  me,  half  bereft  of  life. 

At  mercy  of  the  butcher's  knife ; 

Allans,  monsieur  I "    'Twero  vain  (you  know) 

When  sudden,  shouting  from  afar,                       , 

To  strive  with  a  victorious  foe. 

See  his  antagonist  appear! 
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The  bailiff  seized  him  quick  as  thought. 
<<  Ho,  Mr.  Scoundrel !  Are  yon  caught  1 
Sir,  you  are  witness  to  the  arrest'' 
**  Ay,  marry,  sir.  111  do  my  best." 
The  mob  huzzas.     Away  they  trudge. 
Culprit  and  alU  before  the  judge. 
Meanwhile  I  luckily  enough 
(Thanks  to  Apollo)  got  clear  off. 


THE  DISTRESSED  TRAVELLERS ; 

LABOUR  IN  VAIN. 
Av  sxczLunr  ksw  somo,  to  a  tuxk  Ncvm  suno  bbfoiue 


I  siifo  of  a  journey  to  Clifton, 
j  We  would  have  performed  if  we  could, 

I      Without  car  or  barruw  to  lift  on 
;         Poor  Mary  and  me  through  the  mud : 

Slee  sla  slud, 
I  Stuck  in  the  mud, 

Oh  it  is  pretty  to  wade  through  a  flood ! 


'      So  away  we  went  slipping  and  sliding, 
I  Hop,  hop,  a  la  mode  de  deux  frogs, 

Tis  near  as  good  walking  as  riding. 
When  ladies  are  drcss'd  in  their  clogs. 
Wheels,  no  doubt. 
Go  briskly  about, 
Bat  they  clatter  and  rattle,  and  make  such  a  rout  i 

3. 

SHE. 

I      Well !  now  I  protest  it  is  charming ; 
I  How  finely  the  weather  improves  I 

That  cloud,  though,  is  rather  alarming ; 
How  slowly  and  stately  it  moves ! 

HE. 

Pshaw !  never  mind ; 
'Tis  not  in  the  wind ; 
We  are  travelling  south,  and  shall  leave  it  behind. 

4. 

SHE. 

I  am  glad  we  are  come  for  an  airing. 
For  folks  may  be  pounded  and  penn'd, 

Until  they  grow  rusty,  not  caring 
To  stir  half  a  mile  to  an  end. 

HE. 

The  longer  we  stay. 

The  longer  we  may ; 

It%  a  foUy  to  think  about  weather  or  way. 


But  now  I  begin  to  be  frighted : 
If  I  fall,  whai  a  way  I  should  roll  f 

I  am  glad  that  the  bridge  was  indicted.- 
Stop  1  stop  1  I  am  sunk  in  a  hole  1 


Nay,  never  care ! 
'TIS  a  common  affair ; 
You'll  not  be  the  last  that  will  set  a  foot  there. 


Let  me  breathe  now  a  little,  and  ponder 

On  what  it  were  better  to  do. 
Tliat  terrible  lane,  I  see  yonder, 

I  think  we  shall  never  get  through  * 

HE. 

So  think  I ; 
But,  by  the  bye. 
We  never  shall  know,  if  we  never  should  try. 


But  should  we  get  there,  how  shall  we  get  home  I 
What  a  terrible  deal  of  bad  road  we  have  pasty 
Slipping  and  sliding ;  and  if  we  should  come 
To  a  difficult  stile,  I  am  ruin'd  at  last. 
Oh  this  lane  I 
Now  it  is  plain 
That  struggling  and  striving  is  labour  in  vain. 


Stick  fast  there,  while  I  go  and  look. 

SUE. 

Don't  go  away,  for  fear  I  should  fall ! 

HE. 

I  have  examined  it  every  nook. 

And  what  you  have  here  is  a  sample  of  alL 
Come,  wheel  round ; 
The  dirt  we  have  found 
Would  be  an  estate  at  a  farthing  a  pound. 

9. 
Now,  Sister  Anne,  the  guitar  you  must  take ; 

Set  it,  and  sing  it,  and  make  it  a  song. 
I  have  varied  the  vei-se  for  variety  sake, 
And  cut  it  off  short,  because  it  was  long. 
Tis  hobbling  and  lame, 
Which  critics  won't  blame. 
For  the  sense  and  the  sound,  they  say,  should  be 
the  same. 


A  TALE, 

POUNDKD  ON  A  FACT,  WHICH  HAPPKNBD  riV  JANFARY,  1779. 

Where  Humber  pours  his  rich  commercial  stream, 
There  dwelt  a  wretch,  who  breathed  but  to  bias- 
In  subterraneous  eaves  his  life  he  led,      [pheme. 
Black  as  the  mine,  in  which  he  wrought  for  bread. 
When  on  a  day,  emerging  from  the  deep, 
A  sabbath-day,  (such  sabbaths  thousands  keep !) 
The  wages  of  his  weekly  toil  he  bore 
To  buy  a  cock — whose  blood  might  win  him  more ; 
As  if  the  noblest  of  the  feather'd  kind 
Were  but  for  battle  and  for  death  designed ; 
As  if  the  consecrated  hours  were  meant 
For  sport,  to  minds  on  cruelty  intent. 
It  chanced,  (such  chances  Providence  obey) 
He  met  a  fellow-labourer  on  the  way. 
Whose  heart  the  same  desires  had  once  inflamed, 
But  now  the  savage  temper  wa8>  reclaimed. 
Persuasion  on  his  lips  had  taken  place ; 
For  all  plead  well  who  plead  the  cause  of  grace 
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His  iron  heart  with  Scripture  he  asBaiPd, 
WooM  him  to  hear  a  sermon,  and  prevailed. 
His  faitliful  bow  the  mighty  preacher  drew, 
Swift  as  the  lightning-glimpBe  the  arrow  flew. 
He  wei't ;  he  trembled ;  cast  his  eyes  ai*ound, 
To  find  a  worse  than  he ;  but  none  he  found. 
He  felt  his  sins,  and  wonder'd  he  should  feel : 
Gi*ace  made  the  wound,  and  grace  alone  could  heal. 
Now  farewell  oaths,  and  blasphemies,  and  lies  ! 
He  quits  the  sinner's  for  the  martyr's  prize. 
That  holy  day  was  wash'd  with  many  a  tear,    , 
Gilded  with  hope,  yet  shaded  too  by  fear. 

j  The  next  his  swarthy  brethren  of  the  mine 
Learn'd  by  his  alter'd  speech,  the  change  divine, 

'   Laugh'd  when  they  should  have  wept,  and  swore 
the  day 
Was  nigh  when  he  would  swear  as  fast  as  they. 
'^  No,"  said  tlie  penitent :  **  such  words  shall  share 
This  breath  no  more ;  devoted  now  to  prayer. 
O !  if  thou  seest,  (thine  eye  the  future  sees) 
That  I  shall  yet  again  blaspheme,  like  these. 
Now  strike  nie  to  the  ground,  on  which  I  kn6el, 
Kre  yet  this  heart  relapses  into  steel ; 
Now  take  me  to  that  Heaven  I  once  defied, 
Thy  presence,  thy  embrace !"— He  spoke  and  died ! 


TO    THE    REV.  MR.  NEWTON, 

ON  HIB  RKTURN  PROM  ftAMSOATa. 

Oct,  1780. 

That  ocean  you  have  late  survey'd. 
Those  i*ocks  I  too  have  seen ; 

But  I,  afflicted  and  dismay'd. 
You  tranquil  and  serene. 

You  from  the  flood-controlling  steep 
Saw  stretchM  before  your  view, 

With  conscious  joy,  the  threatening  deep, 
No  longer  such  to  you. 

To  me,  the  waves  that  ceaseless  broke 

Upon  the  dangerous  coast, 
Hoarsely  and  ominously  spoke 

Of  all  my  treasure  lost. 

Your  sea  of  troubles  you  have  past, 
And  found  the  peaceful  shore ; 

I,  tempest-toss'd,  and  wreck'd  at  last. 
Come  home  to  port  no  more. 


LOVE  ABUSED. 

What  is  there  in  the  vale  of  life 
Half  so  delightful  as  a  wife. 
When  friendship,  love,  and  peace  combine 
To  stamp  the  marriage  bond  divine  ? 
The  stream  of  pure  and  genuine  love 
Derives  its  current  from  above ; 
And  earth  a  second  Eden  shows. 
Where'er  the  healing  water  flows  : 
But  all,  if  from  the  dikes  and  drains 
Of  sensual  nature's  feverish  veins, 
Lu»t»  like  a  lawless  headstrong  flood. 
Impregnated  with  ooze  and  mud. 


Descending  fast  on  every  side 
Once  mingles  with  the  sacred  tide, 
Farewell  the  soul-enlivening  scene ! 
The  banks  that  wore  a  smiling  green. 
With  rank  defilement  overspread. 
Bewail  their  flowery  beauties  dead ; 
The  stream  polluted,  dark,  and  dull. 
Diffused  into  a  Stygian  pool. 
Through  life's  last  melancholy  years 
Is  fed  with  ever-flowing  tears. 
Complaints  supply  the  zephyr's  part, 
And  sighs  that  heave  a  breaking  heart. 


A  POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  LADY  AUSTE? 
Dkc.  17,  1781. 

Dear  Anna — between  friend  and  friend, 
Prose  answers  every  common  end ; 
Serves,  in  a  plain  and  homely  way. 
To  express  the  occurrence  of  the  day ; 
Our  health,  the  weather  and  the  news, 
What  walks  we  take,  what  books  we  chuse 
And  all  the  floating  thoughts  we  find 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  mind. 

But  when  a  poet  takes  the  pen. 
Far  mox*e  alive  than  other  men,- 
He  feels  a  gentle  tingling  come 
Donvh  to  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Derived  from  nature's  noblest  part. 
The  centre  of  a  glowing  heart : 
And  this  is  what  the  world,  who  knows 
No  flights  above  the  pitch  of  prose, 
His  more  sublime  vagaries  slighting. 
Denominates  an  itch  for  writing. 
No  wonder  I,  who  scribble  rhyme 
To  catch  the  triflers  of  the  time, 
And  tell  them  truths  divine  and  clear. 
Which,  couch 'd  in  prose,  they  will  not  hea 
Who  labour  hard  to  allure  and  draw 
The  loiterers  I  never  saw, 
Should  feel  that  itching  and  that  tingling 
With  all  my  purpose  iutei'mingliug, 
To  your  intrinsic  merit  true, 
When  call'd  to  address  myself  to  you. 

Mysterious  are  His  ways,  whose  power 
Brings  forth  that  unexpected  hour, 
When  minds,  that  never  met  before. 
Shall  meet,  unite,  and  part  no  more : 
It  is  the'  allotment  of  the  skies, 
The  hand  of  the  Supremely  Wise, 
That  guides  and  governs  our  aflcctions, 
And  plans  and  orders  our  connexions : 
Directs  us  in  our  distant  road. 
And  marks  the  bounds  of  our  abode. 
Thus  we  were  settled  when  you  found  us, 
Peasants  and  childi*en  all  around  us. 
Not  dreaming  of  so  dear  a  friend, 
Deep  in  the  abyss  of  Silver-End'. 
Thus  Martha,  even  against  her  will. 
Perch 'd  on  the  top  of  yonder  hill ; 
And  you,  though  you  must  needs  prefer 
The  fairer  scenes  of  sweet  Sancerre*, 
Are  come  from  distant  Loire,  to  chuae 
A  cottage  On  the  l)ank8  of  Ouse. 

>  An  obscure  part  of  OIncy.  adjoining  to  the  red 
of  Cowper,  which  faced  the  marlcet-pUoa. 
*  Lady  Austen's  residence  in  Franoe. 
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This  page  of  Providence  quite  new, 
And  now  just  opening  to  our  view. 
Employs  our  present  thoughts  and  pains 
To  guesSf  and  8peII,  what  it  contains : 
But  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year. 
Will  make  the  dark  enigma  clear ; 
And  furnish  us,  perhaps,  at  last. 
Like  other  scenes  already  past, 
Whh  proof,  that  we,  and  our  affairs, 
Are  part  of  a  Jehovah's  cares : 
For  God  unfolds,  by  slow  degrees, 
Tbe  purport  of  his  deep  decrees  ; 
Sheds  every  hour  a  clearer  light 
In  aid  of  our  defective  sight ; 
And  spreads,  at  length,  before  the  soul 
A  beautiful  and  perfect  whole. 
Which  busy  man*s  inventive  brain 
Toils  to  anticipate,  in  vain. 

Say,  Anna,  had  you  never  known 
The  beauties  of  a  rose  full  blown. 
Could  you,  though  luminous  your  eye. 
By  looking  on  the  bud  descry. 
Or  guess,  with  a  prophetic  power, 
The  future  splendour  of  the  flower ! 
Just  so,  the  Omnipotent,  who  turns 
The  system  of  a  world's  concerns. 
From  mere  minutiae  can  educe 
Events  of  most  important  use. 
And  bid  a  dawning  sky  display 
The  blaze  of  a  meridian  day. 
The  works  of  man  tend,  one  and  all. 
As  needs  they  must,  from  groat  to  small ; 
And  vanity  absorbs  at  length 
The  monuments  of  human  strength. 
But  who  can  tell  how  vast  the  plan 
Which  this  day*s  incident  began  ? 
Too  small,  perhaps,  the  slight  occasion 
For  our  dim-sighted  observation ; 
It  ]iaaftVi  unnoticed,  as  the  bird 
That  cleaves  the  yielding  air  unheard, 
And  yet  may  prove,  when  understood, 
A  harbinger  of  endless  good. 

Not  that  I  dc^em,  or  mean  to  call 
Friendship  a  blessing  cheap  or  small ; 
But  merely  to  remark,  that  ours, 
Like  some  of  nature's  sweetest  flowers, 
Kose  from  a  seed  of  tiny  size, 
That  seem'd  to  promise  no  such  prize ; 
A  transient  visit  intervening, 
And  made  almost  without  a  meaning, 
(Hardly  the  effect  of  inclination. 
Much  less  of  pleasing  expectation) 
Produced  a  friendship,  then  begun. 
That  has  cemented  us  in  one  ; 
And  placed  it  in  our  power  to  prove, 
By  long  fidelity  and  love. 
That  Solomon  has  wisely  spoken, — 
^  A  threefold  cord  is  not  soon  broken." 


TO   THE  REV.  MR.  NEWTON, 

ascTOR  or  n*.  uarv  woolnoth, 

May  28. 1782. 

Satb  the  Pipe  to  the  Snuff'-box,  I  can't  understand 
What  the  Uidies  and  gentlemen  see  in  your  face. 

That  you  are  in  fashion  all  over  the  Und, 
And  I  am  ao  much  fallen  into  disgrace. 


Do  but  sec  what  a  pretty  contemplative  air 

I  give  to  the  company, — pi-ay  do  but  note  'em,-- — 

You  would  think  tliat  the  wise  men  of  Greece  were 

all  there,  f^f  Gotham. 

Or,  at  least,  would  suppose  them  the  wise  men 

My  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  breath  of  blown  roses, 
While  you  are  a  nuisance  where'er  you  appear ; 

There  is  nothing  but  sniveling  and  blowing  of  noses, 
Such  a  noise  as  turns  any  man's  stomach  to  hear. 

Then  lifting  his  lid  in  a  delicate  way, 

And  opening  his  mouth  with  a  smile  quite  engag- 

The  Box  in  reply  was  hoard  plainly  to  say, — [ing, 
What  a  silly  dispute  is  this  we  are  waging ! 

If  you  have  a  little  of  merit  to  claim, 

You  may  thank  the  sweet-smelling  Virginian 
And  I,  if  I  seem  to  deserve  any  blame,      [weed ; 

The  before-mcntion'd  drug  in  apology  plead. 

Thus  neither  the  pi*aise  nor  the  blame  is  our  own,  ' 
No  room  for  a  sneer,  much  less  a  cachinnut; 

We  are  vehicles,  not  of  tobacco  alone. 

But  of  any  thing  else  they  may  chuse  to  put  in  us. 


THE  CULUBRIAD. 
178i. 
Close  by  the  threshold  of  a  door  nail'd  fast 
Three  kittens  sat ;  each  kitten  look'd  aghast ; 
I  passing  swift  and  inattentive  by, 
At  the  three  kittens  cast  a  careless  eye. 
Not  much  concern'd  to  know  what  they  did  there, 
Not  deeming  kittens  worth  a  poet's  care. 
But  presently  a  loud  and  furious  hiss 
Caused  me  to  stop,  and  to  exclaim  "  What's  this!" 
When  lo !  upon  the  threshold  met  my  view. 
With  head  erect,  and  eyes  of  fiery  hue, 
A  viper,  long  as  Count  dc  Gi-asse's  queue. 
Forth  from  liLs  head  his  forked  tongue  he  throat's, 
Darting  it  full  against  a  kitten's  nose. 
Who  having  never  seen,  in  field  or  house. 
The  like,  sat  still  and  silent  as  a  mouse ; 
Only  projecting,  with  attention  due. 
Her  whisker'd  face,Rhe  ask'd  him, "  Who  are  you  V* 
On  to  the  hall  went  I,  with  pace  not  slow. 
But  swift  as  lightning,  for  a  long  Dutch  hoe. 
With  which  well  arm'd  I  hasten'd  to  the  spot, 
To  find  the  viper, — but  I  found  him  not ; 
And  turning  up  the  leaves,  and  shrubs  around. 
Found  only,  that  he  was  not  to  be  found. 
But  still  the  kittens,  sitting  as  before. 
Sat  watching  close  the  bottom  of  the  door. 
"  I  hope,"  said  I,  "  the  villain  I  would  kill 
Has  slipp'd  between  the  door  and  the  door  sill: 
And  if  1  make  dispatch,  and  follow  hard. 
No  doubt  but  I  shall  find  him  in  the  yard  '^ 
For  long  ere  now  it  should  have  been  rehearsed, 
'Twas  in  the  garden  that  I  found  him  first. 
Even  there  I  found  him,  there  the  full-grown  cat 
His  head,  with  velvet  paw,  did  gently  pat, 
As  curious  as  the  kittens  erst  had  been 
To  learn  what  this  phenomenon  might  mean. 
Fill'd  with  heroic  ardour  at  the  sight. 
And  fearing  every  moment  he  would  bite. 
And  rob  our  household  of  our  only  cat 
That  was  of  age  to  combat  with  a  rat. 
With  outstretch 'd  hoe  I  slew  him  at  the  door, 
And  taught  him  never  to  comb  there  no  mors. 
i9 
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ON  FRIENDSHIP. 
Amicitia  nisi  inter  bonot  esse  non  potest 

CiCBRO. 

What  virtue  can  we  Damei  or  grace, 
But  men  unqualified  and  base 

Will  boast  it  their  possession  I 
Profusion  apes  the  noble  part 
Of  liberality  of  heai*t. 

And  dullness  of  discretion. 

But  as  the  gem  of  richest  cost 
Ib  ever  counterfeited  most, 

So,  always,  imitation 
Employs  the  utmost  skill  she  can 
To  counterfeit  the  faithful  man, 

The  friend  of  long  duration. 

Some  will  pronounce  me  too  severe, 
But  long  experience  speaks  me  clear ; 

Therefore  that  censure  scorning, 
I  will  proceed  to  mark  the  shelves 
On  which  so  many  dash  themselves, 

And  give  the  simple  warning. 

Youth,  unadmonish'd  by  a  guide. 
Will  tinist  to  any  fair  outside, — 

An  error  soon  corrected  ; 
For  who  but  learns  with  riper  years. 
That  man,  when  smoothest  he  appears, 

Is  most  to  be  suspected  ? 

But  here  again  a  danger  lies. 
Lest,  thus  deluded  by  our  eyes, 

And  taking  trash  for  treasure. 
We  should,  when  undeceived,  conclude 
Friendship  imaginary  good, 

A  mere  Utopian  pleasure. 

An  acquisition  rather  rare 
Is  vet  no  subject  of  despair ; 

rCor  should  it  seem  distressful, 
If  either  on  forbidden  ground, 
Or  where  it  was  not  to  be  found, 

We  sought  it  unsuccessful. 

No  friendship  will  abide  the  test. 
That  stands  on  sordid  interest 

And  mean  self-love  ei-ected  ; 
Nor  such  as  may  awhile  subsist 
'Twixt  sensualist  and  sensualist. 

For  vicious  ends  connected. 

Who  hopes  a  friend,  should  have  a  heart 
Himself  well  fumish'd  for  the  part. 

And  ready  on  occasion 
To  show  the  virtue  that  he  seeks ; 
For  'tis  an  union  that  bespeaks 

A  just  reciprocation. 

A  fretful  temper  will  divide 

The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied, 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion : 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse 

At  one  immense  explosion. 

In  vain  the  talkative  unite. 
With  hope  of  permanent  delight ; 


The  secret  just  comrr.itted 
They  drop  through  mere  desire  to  prate, 
Forgetting  its  im}M>rtant  weight. 

And  by  themselves  outwitted. 

How  bright  soe'er  the  prospect  seems, 
All  thoughts  of  friendship  are  but  dr^una^ 

If  envy  chance  to  creep  in ; 
An  envious  man,  if  you  succeed. 
May  prove  a  dangerous  foe  indeed. 

But  not  a  friend  worth  keeping. 

As  envy  pines  at  good  possessed, 
So  jealousy  looks  forth  distress'd, 

On  good  that  seems  approaching^ 
And  if  success  his  steps  attend. 
Discerns  a  rival  in  a  friend, 

And  hates  him  for  encroaching 

Hence  authors  of  illustrious  name, 
(Unless  belied  by  common  fame) 

Are  sadly  prone  to  quarrel ; 
To  deem  the  wit  a  friend  display's 
So  much  of  loss  to  their  own  praise. 

And  pluck  each  other's  laurel. 

A  man  renown'd  for  repartee 
Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 

With  friendship's  finest  feeling ; 
Will  thrust  a  dagger  at  your  breast, 
And  tell  you  'twas  a  special  jest. 

By  way  of  balm  for  healing. 

Beware  of  tattlers ;  keep  your  ear 
Close  stopt  against  the  tales  they  hear^-~ 

Fruits  of  their  own  invention ; 
The  separation  of  chief  friends 
Is  what  their  kindness  most  intends ; 

Their  sport  is  your  dissension. 

Friendship  that  wantonly  admits 
A  joco-serious  play  of  wits 

In  brilliant  altercation. 
Is  union  such  as  indicates, 
Like  hand-in-hand  insurance  plates. 

Danger  of  conflagration. 

Some  fickle  creatures  boast  a  soul 
True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole ; 

Yet  shifting,  like  the  weather. 
The  needle's  constancy  forego 
For  any  novelty,  and  show 

Its  variations  rather. 

Insensibility  makes  some 
Unseasonably  deaf  and  dumb. 

When  most  you  need  their  pity ; 
Tis  waiting  till  the  tears  shall  fall 
From  Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhally^ 

Those  playthings  of  the  City. 

The  great  and  small  but  rarely  meet 
On  terms  of  amity  complete : 

The  attempt  would  scarce  be  madder. 
Should  any,  from  the  bottom,  hope 
At  one  huge  stride  to  reach  die  top 

Of  an  erected  ladder. 

Courtier  and  patriot  cannot  mix 
Their  heterogeneous  politics 

Without  an  effervescence. 
Such  as  of  salts  with  lemon-juice  ; 
But  which  is  rarely  known  to  induce, 

Like  that,  a  coalescence. 
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Religion  ahould  extinguish  strife. 
And  Doake  a  calm  of  human  life : 

But  even  those  who  differ 
Only  on  topics  left  at  larg«. 
How  fiercely  will  they  meet  and  charge  ! 

No  combatants  are  stiffer. 

To  prove,  alas !  my  main  intent. 
Needs  no  great  cost  of  argument. 

No  cutting  and  contriving ; 
Seeking  a  real  friend,  we  seem 
To  adopt  the  ch^mist^s  golden  dream 

With  still  less  hope  of  thriving. 

Then  judge,  or  ere  you  chuse  your  man. 
As  circumspectly  as  you  can, 

And,  having  made  election, 
See  that  no  disrespect  of  yours. 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures. 

Enfeeble  his  affection. 

It  is  not  timber,  lead  and  stone. 
An  architect  requires  alunc, 

To  finish  a  great  building ; 
The  palace  were  but  half  complete. 
Could  he  by  any  chance  forget 

The  carding  and  the  gilding. 

As  similarity  of  mind. 

Or  something  not  to  be  defined. 

First  rivets  our  attention ; 
So,  manners,  decent  and  polite, 
The  same  we  practised  at  fin>t  sight, 

Must  save  it  from  declension. 

The  man  who  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves  by  thumping  on  your  back. 

His  sense  of  your  great  merit. 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed. 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it. 

Some  friends  make  this  their  prudent  plau- 
"  Say  little,  and  hear  all  you  can  ;'' 

Safe  policy,  but  hateful : 
So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  shower. 
But  render  neither  fi-uit  nor  flower. 

Unpleasant  and  ungrateful. 

They  whisper  trivial  things,  and  small ; 
But,  to  communicate  at  all 

Things  serious,  deem  imj)ropcr ; 
Their  feculence  and  froth  they  show. 
But  keep  the  best  contents  lielow. 

Just  like  a  simmering  copper. 

These  samples  (for  alas !  at  last 
These  are  but  samples,  and  a  taste 

Of  evils  yet  unmention'd ;) 
May  prove  the  task,  a  task  indeed. 
In  which  *tis  much,  if  we  succefnl, 

However  well-uitention'd. 

Pursue  the  theme,  and  you  shall  find 
A  disciplined  and  furnished  mind 

To  be  at  least  expedient. 
And,  after  summing  all  the  rest. 
Religion  ruling  in  the  breast 

A  principal  ingredient. 
True  friendship  has,  in  short,  a  grace 
More  than  terrestrial  in  its  face. 

That  proves  it  heaven-descended ; 
Man's  love  of  woman  not  so  pure. 
Nor,  when  sincerest,  so  secure 

To  kit  tilllife  k  ended. 


THE   YEARLY   DISTRESS; 

TITHINOTIIIE  AT  STOCK  IN  ESSEX. 

VBR&K8  ADDRK&6KD  TO  A  COl'NTRV  CLKROYMAN,  COMPLAIN- 

ISO  or  THX  DISAURKKARLBNKAH    OP   THE  DAY  ANNUALLY 

APPOINTBO  POR  RKCKIVINO  THE  OL'K8  AT  THK  PARMNAOB. 

Come,  ponder  well,  for  *tLs  no  jest. 

To  laugh  it  would  l>e  wrong ; 
The  troubles  of  a  worthy  priest 

The  burden  of  my  song. 

This  priest  he  merry  is  and  blithe 

Three  quarters  of  the  year. 
But  oh  !  it  cuts  him  like  a  scythe 

When  tithing-time  draws  near. 

He  then  is  full  of  frights  and  fears, 

As  one  at  point  to  die. 
And  long  before  the  day  appears 

He  heaves  up  many  a  sign. 

For  then  the  farmers  come,  jog,  jog, 

Ahnig  the  miry  road, 
Each  heart  as  heavy  as  a  log, 

To  make  their  payments  good. 

In  sooth  the  sorrow  of  such  days 

Is  not  to  be  expressM, 
When  he  that  takes  and  he  that  pays 

Are  both  alike  distre&s'd. 

Now  all  unwelcome  at  his  gates 

The  elunifiv  swains  alight, 
With  rueful  faces  an<l  bald  pates ; — 

He  trembles  at  the  sight. 

And  well  he  may,  for  well  he  knows 

Each  bumpkin  of  the  clan. 
Instead  of  paying  what  he  owes, 

Will  cheat  him  if  he  can. 

So  in  they  come — each  makes  his  leg. 

And  fiings  his  head  before, 
And  looks  as  if  he  came  to  beg. 

And  not  to  quit  a  score. 

'*  And  how  does  miss  and  madam  do, 

The  little  boy  and  all  1" 
"  All  tight  and  well.     And  how  do  you. 

Good  Mr.  What-d'ye-call  ?'* 

The  dinner  comes,  and  down  they  sit : 

Were  e'er  such  hungry  folk  1 
Thei'e^s  little  talking  and  no  wit ; 

It  is  no  time  to  joke. 

One  wipes  his  nose  upon  his  sleeve, 

One  spits  upon  the  floor, 
Yet  not  to  give  offence  or  grieve. 

Holds  up  the  cloth  before. 

The  punch  goes  round,  and  they  are  dull 

And  lumpish  still  as  ever ; 
Like  barrels  with  their  bellies  full. 

They  only  weigh  the  heavier. 

At  length  the  busy  time  begins, 
"  G)nie,  neighbours,  we  must  wag.*' 

The  money  chinks,  down  drop  their  china, 
Each  lugging  out  his  bag. 

One  talks  of  mildew  and  of  frost. 

And  one  of  storms  and  hail. 
And  one  of  pigs  that  he  has  lost 

By  maggots  at  the  tail. 
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Qaoth  one,  VA  rarer  man  than  yon 

In  pulpit  none  shall  hear  ; 
But  yet,  methinks,  to  tell  you  true, 

You  sell  it  plaguey  dear." 

Oh  why  are  farmers  made  so  coarse. 

Or  clergy  made  so  fine ! 
A  kick  tliat  scarce  would  move  a  horse. 

May  kill  a  sound  divine. 

Then  let  the  hoohies  stay  at  home ; 

'Twould  cost  him,  I  dare  say, 
Lens  trouhle  taking  twice  the  sum. 

Without  the  clowns  that  pay. 


TO  AK 

AFFLICTED  PROTESTANT  LADY  IN  FRANCB. 


A  stranger's  purpose  in  these  lays 
Is  to  congratulate  and  not  to  praise ; 
To  give  the  creature  the  Creator's  due 
Were  sin  in  me,  and  an  offence  to  you. 
From  man  to  man,  or  even  to  woman  pa 
Praise  is  the  medium  of  a  knavish  trade, 
A  coin  by  craft  for  folly's  use  designed. 
Spurious,  and  only  current  with  the  blind. 

The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown ; 
No  traveller  ever  reach'd  that  blcssM  abode, 
Who  found  not  thorns  and  briers  in  his  road. 
The  world  may  dance  along  the  flowery  plain, 
Cheer'd  as  they  go  by  many  a  sprightly  strain : 
Where  Nature  has  her  mossy^  velvet  spread, 
With  unshod  feet  they  yet  securely  tread ; 
Admonish'd,  sconi  the  caution  and  the  friend. 
Bent  all  on  pleasure,  heedless  of  its  end. 
But  He  who  knew  what  human  hearts  would  prove. 
How  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  his  love. 
That,  liard  by  nature  and  of  stubborn  will, 
A  life  of  ease  would  make  them  harder  still. 
In  pity  to  the  souls  his  grace  desi^n'd 
To  rescue  from  the  ruins  of  mankmd, 
Caird  for  a  cloud  to  darken  all  their  years. 
And  said,  **  Go  spend  them  in  the  vale  of  tears!" 
O  balmy  gales  of  soul-reviving  air ! 
O  salutar}'  streams  that  murmur  there ! 
These  flowing  from  the  Fount  of  Grace  above. 
Those  breathed  from  lips  of  everlasting  love. 
The  flinty  soil  indeed  their  feet  annoys. 
Chill  blasts  of  trouble  nip  their  springing  joys. 
An  envious  world  vriW  interpose  its  frown 
To  mar  delights  superior  to  its  own, 
And  many  a  pang  experienced  still  within, 
Reminds  them  of  their  hated  inmate,  Sin ; 
But  ills  of  every  shape  and  every  name. 
Transformed  to  blessings,  miss  their  cruel  aim ; 
And  every  moment's  calm  that  soothes  the  breast 
Is  given  in  earnest  of  eternal  i*est. 

Ah,  be  not  sad,  although  thy  lot  be  cast 
Far  from  the  flock  and  in  a  boundless  waste ! 
No  shepherd's  tents  within  tliy  view  appear. 
But  the  chief  Shepherd  even  there  is  near ; 
Thy  tender  sorrows  and  thy  plaintive  strain 
Flow  in  a  foreign  Und,  but  not  in  vain ; 
Thy  tears  all  issue  from  a  source  divine. 
And  every  drop  bespeaks  a  Saviour  tliine. 
So  once  in  Gideon*s  fleece  the  dews  wei-e  found. 
And  drought  on  all  the  drooping  herbs  around. 


UNES  ADDRESSED  TO  DR.  DARWIN, 

AUTHOR  or  TMS  **  BOTANIC  OABOBIV.* 

Two  poets,  (poets',  by  report. 

Not  oft  so  well  agree) 
Sweet  harmonist  of  Flora's  court ! 

Conspire  to  honour  thee. 

They  best  can  judge  a  poet's  worth. 
Who  oft  themselves  have  known 

The  pangs  of  a  poetic  birth 
By  labours  of  their  own. 

We  therefore  pleased  extol  thy  song^ 
Though  various  yet  complete. 

Rich  in  embellishment  as  strong. 
And  learned  as  'tis  sweet. 

No  envy  mingles  with  our  praise ; 

Though,  could  our  hearts  repine 
At  any  poet's  happier  lays. 

They  would— they  must  at  thine. 

But  we,  in  mutual  bondage  knit 

Of  friendship's  closest  tie. 
Can  gaze  on  even  Darwin's  wit 
'   With  an  unjaundiced  eye ; 

And  deem  the  bard,  whoe'er  he  be. 

And  howsoever  known. 
Who  would  not  twine  a  wreath  for  thee. 

Unworthy  of  his  own. 


ON  MRS.  MONTAGU'S  FEATHER  HANGINGS^ 

Thr  Birds  put  off  their  every  hue. 
To  dress  a  room  for  Montagu. 

The  Peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dyes. 
His  rainbows  and  his  starry  eyes  ; 
The  Pheasant,  plumes  which  round  infold 
His  mantling  neck  with  downy  gold ; 
The  Cock  his  arch'd  tail's  azure  show ; 
And,  river-blanch*d,  the  Swan  his  snow. 
All  tribes  beside  of  Indian  name. 
That  glossy  shine,  or  vivid  flame. 
Where  rises  and  where  sets  the  day, 
Whate'er  they  boast  of  rich  and  gay. 
Contribute  to  the  gorgeous  plan. 
Proud  to  advance  it  all  they  can. 
This  plumage  neither  dashing  shower, 
Nor  blasts  that  shake  the  dripping  bower. 
Shall  drench  again  or  discompose. 
But,  screen'd  from  every  storm  that  blows, 
It  boasts  a  splendour  ever  new. 
Safe  with  protecting  Monta<!;u. 

To  the  same  patroness  resort, 
Secure  of  favour  at  her  court. 
Strong  Genius,  from  whose  forge  of  thought 
Forms  rise,  to  quick  perfection  wrought. 
Which,  though  newborn,  with  vigour  more, 
Like  Pallas  springing  arm'd  from  Jove ; 
Imagination  scattering  round 
Wild  roses  over  furrow'd  (n^und. 
Which  Labour  of  his  frown  beguile, 
And  teach  Philosophy  a  smile ; 
Wit  flashing  on  religion's  side. 
Whose  fires  to  sacred  truth  applied. 
The  gem,  though  luminous  before. 
Obtrudes  on  human  notice  more, 

1  Alluding  to  the  poem  by  Mr.  Hayley,  which  aoooi 
panied  theae  lines. 
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Like  snnbeuns  on  the  golden  height 
Of  some  tall  temple  placing  bright ; 
Well-tator'd  Learning,  from  his  books 
DisroisB'd  with  giave,  not  haughty  looks, 
Their  order  on  nis  shelves  exact, 
Not  more  harmonious  or  compact 
Than  that,  to  which  he  keeps  confined 
The  Tarious  treasures  of  his  mind  ; 
All  these  to  Montagu's  repair. 
Ambitious  of  a  shelter  there. 
There  Genius,  Learning,  Fancy,  Wit, 
Their  ruffled  plumage  oilm  refit, 
(For  stormy  troubles  loudest  roar 
Around  their  flight  who  highest  soar) 
And  in  her  eye,  and  by  her  aid. 
Shine  safe  without  a  fear  to  fade. 
She  thus  maintains  divided  sway 
With  yon  bright  regent  of  the  day ; 
The  plume  and  poet  both,  we  know. 
Their  lustre  to  his  influence  owe  ; 
And  she,  the  works  of  Phoebus  aiding. 
Both  poet  saves  and  plume  from  lading. 


0!V  TH«  OKATR  OW 

MRS.  THROCKMORTON'S  BULLFINCH. 

Ye  Nymphs,  if  e*er  your  eyes  were  red 
With  tears  o'er  hapless  favourites  shed, 

O,  share  Maria's  grief ! 
Her  favourite,  even  in  his  cage, 
(Whit  will  not  hunger's  cruel  rage!) 

Asaassin'd  by  a  tliief. 
Where  Rhenus  strays  his  vines  among. 
The  egg  was  laid  from  which  he  spruug. 

And  though  by  nature  mute, 
Or  only  with  a  whistle  bless'd, 
Well-taught  he  all  the  sounds  expressed 

Of  flageolet  or  flute. 
The  honours  of  his  ebon  poll 
Were  brighter  than  the  sleekest  mole. 

His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  decks  the  skies. 
When  piping  winds  shall  soon  arise 

To  sweep  away  the  dew. 
Above,  below,  in  all  the  house, 
Dire  foe  alike  of  bird  and  mouse, 

No  cat  had  leave  to  dwell  ; 
And  Bully's  cage  supported  stood 
On  props  of  smoothest  shaven  wood, 

Lsirge  built  and  latticed  well. 
Well  latticed^—but  the  grate,  alas  ! 
Not  rough  with  wire  of  steel  or  brass. 

For  Bully's  plumage  sake, 
But  smooUi  with  wands  from  Ouse's  side, 
With  which,  when  neatly  peel'd  and  dried. 

The  swains  their  baskets  make. 
Night  veil'd  the  pole :  all  seem'd  secure : 
When,  led  by  instinct  sharp  and  sure. 

Subsistence  to  provide, 
A  beast  forth  sallied  on  the  scout, 
Long  back'd,  long  tail'd,  with  whiaJcer'd  snout. 

And  badger-coloured  hide. 
He,  entering  at  the  study  door, 
Its  ample  area  'san  explore ; 

And  somethmg  in  the  wind 
Conjectured,  snifl)ng  round  and  round. 
Better  than  all  the  books  he  found. 

Food  ehiefly  for  the  mind. 


Just  then,  by  adverse  fate  inif  ress'd, 
A  dream  disturbM  ptwr  Bully's  rest ; 

In  sleep  he  seem'd  to  view 
A  rat  fast  clinging  to  the  cage, 
And,  screaming  at  the  sad  presage, 

Awoke  and  found  it  true. 

For,  aided  both  by  ear  and  scent. 
Right  to  his  innrk  the  monster  went,— 

Ah,  Muse !  forbear  to  8i)eak 
Minute  the  horrors  that  ensued ; 
His  teeth  were  strong,  the  cage  was  wood^-i- 

He  left  poor  Bully's  beak. 

O,  had  he  made  that  too  his  prey ! 
Tliat  beak,  whence  issued  many  a  lay 

Of  such  mellifluous  tone, 
M'ght  have  repaid  him  well,  I  wote. 
For  silencin;^  so  sweet  a  throat, 

Fa&t  stuck  within  his  own. 

Maria  weeps, — the  Muses  mourn  ;— 
So,  when  by  Bacchanalians  torn, 

On  Thracian  Hebrus'  side 
The  tree-enchanter  Or]>heus  fell. 
His  bead  alone  remain'd  to  tell 

The  cruel  death  he  died. 


THE  ROSE. 

The  rose  had  been  wash'd,  just  wash'd  in  a  shower, 

Which  Mary  to  Anna  convey'd; 
The  plentiful  moisture  encumber'd  the  flower. 

And  weigh'd  down  its  beautiful  head. 

The  cup  was  all  fill'd,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet, 

And  it  seem'd  to  a  fanciful  view, 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret 

On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew. 

I  hastily  seized  it,  unfit  as  it  was 

For  a  nosegay,  so  dripping  and  drown'd. 

And  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas ! 
I  suapp'd  it !  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  such,  I  exclaim'd,  is  the  pitiless  part 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind, 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 

Already  to  sorrow  resign'd. 

This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  less, 

Might  have  bloom'd  with  its  owner  awhile  ; 

And  the  tear  that  is  wiped  with  a  little  addr^. 
May  be  follow'd  perhaps  by  a  smile. 


ODE  TO  APOLLO. 

ON  AN  tSK-OLAM  ALMnRT  DRIED  Ilf  THB  SUIT. 

Patron  of  all  those  luckless  brains 

That,  to  the  wrong  side  leaning. 
Indite  much  metre  with  much  pains, 

And  little  or  no  meaning ; 
Ah,  why,  since  oceans,  rivers,  streams, 

That  water  all  the  nations, 
Pay  tribute  to  thy  glorious  beams. 

In  constant  exhalations; 
Why,  stooping  from  the  noon  of  day. 

Too  covetous  of  drink, 
Apollo,  hast  thou  stolen  away 

A  poet's  drop  of  ink  t 
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Upborne  into  the  viewless  air, 

It  floats  a  vapour  now, 
Impell'd  through  regions  dense  and  rare. 

By  all  the  winds  that  blow  ; 

Ordain'd  perhaps  ere  summer  flies, 
Combined  with  millions  more, 

To  form  an  Iris  in  the  skies, 
Though  black  and  foul  before. 

Illustrious  drop  !  and  happy  then 

Beyond  the  happiest  lot. 
Of  all  that  ever  pass'd  my  pen, 

So  soon  to  be  forgot  I 

Phoebus,  if  such  be  thy  design. 

To  place  it  in  thy  bow. 
Give  wit,  that  what  is  left  may  shine 

With  equal  grace  below. 


THE  POETS  NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT. 

TO  MRS.  'AFTXRWAROS  LADV)  TUROCKMOBTOir. 

Maria  !  I  have  every  good 
For  thee  wiish'd  many  a  time, 

Both  sad  and  in  a  cheerful  mood, 
But  never  yet  in  rhyme. 

To  wish  thee  fairer  is  no  need. 
More  prudent,  or  more  sprij^htly, 

Or  more  ingenious,  or  more  freed 
From  temper-flaws  unsightly. 

What  favour  then  not  yet  possessed 

Can  I  for  thee  require. 
In  wedded  love  already  blessed. 

To  thy  whole  heart's  desire  t 

None  here  is  happy  but  in  part ; 

Full  bliss  is  bliss  divine ; 
There  dwells  some  wish  in  every  heart. 

And  doubtless  one  in  thine. 

That  wish,  on  some  fair  future  day 
Which  Fate  shall  brightly-  gild, 

('Tis  blameless,  be  it  what  it  may) 
I  wish  it  all  fulfilled. 


PAIRING  TIME  ANTICIPATED. 

A  PABLK. 

I  SHALL  not  ask  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau*, 

If  birds  confabulate  or  no ; 

'Tis  clear  that  they  were  always  able 

To  hold  discourse,  at  least  in  fable ; 

And  even  the  child  who  knows  no  bettor 

Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter 

A  story  of  a  cock  and  bull. 

Must  have  a  most  uncommon  skull. 

It  chanced  then  on  a  winter's  day, 
But  warm  and  bright  and  calm  as  May, 
The  birds,  conceiving  a  d^ign 
To  forestall  sweet  St.  Valentine, 

I  It  wfts  one  of  the  whimRical  speculatiuns  nf  this  phi- 
losopher, that  all  fables  which  ascribe  renson  and  speech 
to  animals,  should  be  withheld  from  children,  as  being 
only  vehicles  of  deception.  But  what  child  was  ever 
deceived  by  them,  or  can  be,  against  the  evidence  of  his 


In  many  an  orchard,  copse,  and  grove 

Assembled  on  aflairs  of  luve, 

And  with  much  twitter  and  much  chatter 

Began  to  agitate  the  matter. 

At  length  a  Bullfinch,  who  could  boast 

More  years  and  wisdom  than  the  most. 

Entreated,  opening  wide  his  beak, 

A  moment's  liberty  to  speak  ; 

And  silence  publicly  enjoin'd, 

Deliver'd  briefly  thus  his  mind : 

My  friends !  be  cautious  how  you  treat 
The  subject  upon  which  we  meet : 
I  fear  we  sliall  have  winter  yet 

A  Finch,  whose  tongue  knew  no  control. 
With  golden  wing  and  satin  poll, 
A  last  year's  bird,  who  ne'er  had  tried 
What  marriage  means,  thus  pert  replied : 

Methinks  the  gentleman,  quoth  she. 
Opposite  in  the  apple-tree. 
By  his  good  will  would  keep  us  single 
Till  yonder  heaven  and  earth  shall  mingle ; 
Or  (which  is  likelier  to  befal) 
Till  death  exterminate  us  all. 
I  marry  without  more  ado  ; 
My  dear  Dick  Redcap,  what  say  you  ! 

Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling,  bridling 
Turning  short  round,  strutting,  and  sidehug. 
Attested,  glad,  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 
Their  sentiments  so  well  express'd 
Influenced  mightily  the  rest ;  ^ 

AH  pair'd,  and  each  pair  built  a  nest. 

But  though  the  bii*ds  were  thus  in  haste. 
The  leaves  came  on  not  quite  so  fast. 
And  destiny,  that  sometimes  bears 
An  aspect  stern  on  man's  affairs. 
Not  altogether  smiled  on  theirs. 
The  wind,  of  late  breathed  gently  forth. 
Now  shifted  east,  and  east  by  north  ; 
Bare  trees  and  shrubs  but  ill,  you  know. 
Could  shelter  them  from  rain  or  snow  ; 
Stepping  into  their  nests,  they  paddled. 
Themselves  were  chill'd,  their  eggs  were  addled ; 
Soon  every  father  bird  and  mother 
Grew  quarrelsome,  and  peck'd  each  other. 
Parted  without  the  least  regi'et. 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met. 
And  leani'd  in  future  to  be  wiser 
Than  to  neglect  a  good  adviser. 

MORAI* 

Misses  !  the  tale  that  I  relate 

This  lesson  seems  to  carry — 
Chuso  not  alone  a  proper  mate. 

But  proper  time  to  marry. 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  WATER-LILY. 

NO  PABLK. 

The  noon  was  shady,  and  soft  airs 

Swept  Ouse's  silent  tide. 
When,  'scaped  from  literary  cares, 

I  wander'd  on  his  side. 
My  spaniel,  prettiest  of  his  race. 

And  high  in  pedigree, 
(Two  nymphs"  adorn'd  with  every  grace 

That  spaniel  found  for  me) 

s  BIr  Robert  Gunnins'a  danghtera. 


^Bszor   vnom  TEE  ^z^n 
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Now  wanton*d  lost  in  flags  and  reeds. 

Now  starting  into  sight. 
Pursued  the  swallow  o*er  the  meads 

With  scarce  a  slower  flight 
It  was  the  time  when  0us6  display'd 

His  lilies  newly  blown  ; 
Their  beauties  I  intent  survey*d, 

And  one  I  wished  my  own. 
With  cane  extended  far  I  sought 

To  steer  it  close  to  land ; 
But  still  the  prize,  though  nearly  caught, 

Escaped  my  eager  hand. 
Beau  marked  my  unsuccessful  pains 

With  fix*d  considerate  face, 
And  puzzling  set  his  puppy  brains 

To  comprehend  the  case. 
But  with  a  cherup  clear  and  strong. 

Dispersing  all  his  dream, 
I  thence  wi5idrew,  and  follow'd  long 

The  windings  of  the  stream. 
My  ramble  ended,  I  retum'd ; 

Beau,  trotting  far  before. 
The  floating  wTeath  a^ain  discem'd. 

And  plunging  left  the  shore. 
I  saw  him  with  that  lily  cropp'd 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropp'd 

The  treasure  at  my  feet. 
Charm*d  with  the  sight,  The  world,  I  cried, 

Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed : 
My  dog  shall  mortify  tiie  pride 

Of  man's  superior  breed  ; 
But  chief  myself  I  will  enjoin, 

A%vake  at  duty's  call. 
To  show  a  love  as  prompt  as  thine 

To  Him  who  gives  me  all. 


TO  THE  IMMORTAL  MEMORY  OF  THE  nALIBUT, 

CM  WHICH  I  Dl.VCD  THIS  DAY,  MONDAY,  APRIL  26,  1784. 

Where  hast  thou  floated,  in  what  seas  pursued 
Thy  pastime !  When  wast  thou  an  egg  new  spawu'd. 
Lost  in  the  immensity  of  ocean's  waste  I 
Roar  as  they  might,  the  overbearing  winds 
That  rock*d  the  deep,  thy  cradle,  thou  wast  safe — 
And  in  thy  minikin  and  embryo  state, 
Attach*d  to  the  Arm  leaf  of  some  salt  weed. 
Didst  outlive  tempests,  such  as  wrung  and  rack'd 
The  joints  of  many  a  stout  and  gallant  bark. 
And  whelm'd  them  in  the  unexplored  abyss. 
Indebted  to  no  magnet  and  no  chart. 
Nor  under  guidance  of  the  polar  fire, 
Thou  wast  a  voyager  on  many  coasts. 
Grazing  at  large  in  meadows  submarine. 
Where  flat  Batavia  just  emerging  peeps 
Above  the  brine, — where  Caledonia's  rocks 
Beat  back  the  surge, — and  where  Hibemia  shoots 
Her  wondrous  Causeway  far  into  the  main. 
— Wherever  thou  hast  fed,  thou  little  thought'st. 
And  I  not  more,  that  I  should  feed  on  thee. 
Peace,  therefore,  and  good  health,  and  much  good 
To  him  who  sent  thee !  and  success,  as  oft     [flsh, 
As  it  descends  into  the  billowy  gulf, 
To  the  same  drag  that  caught  thee ! — Fare  thee 
Thy  lot  thy  brethren  of  the  sUmy  fln  [well  I 

Would  envy,  could  they  know   that  thou  wast 
To  feed  a  bud,  and  to  be  praised  in  verse,  [doom'd 


GRATITUDE. 

AODRKOSEO  TO   LADY   HKbaCTM. 

17»b. 

This  cap,  that  so  stately  appears, 

With  ribbon-bound  tassel  on  high. 
Which  seems  by  the  crest  that  it  reaiB 

Ambitious  of  brushing  the  sky ; 
This  cap  to  my  Cousin  I  owe. 

She  gave  it,  and  gave  me  beside. 
Wreath 'd  into  an  elegant  bow, 

The  ribbon  with  which  it  is  tied. 

This  wheel-footed  studying  chair. 

Contrived  both  for  toil  and  rt'pose, 
Wide-elbowed,  and  wadded  with  hair. 

In  which  I  lK>th  scribble  and  doze. 
Bright-studded  to  dazzle  the  eyes. 

And  nval  in  lustre  of  that 
In  which,  or  astronomy  lies. 

Fair  CaiwiopeTu  sat : 

These  carpets,  so  soft  to  the  foot, 
Caledonia's  traffic  and  pride, 

0  spare  them,  ye  knights  of  the  boot. 
Escaped  fi*oni  a  cross-country  ride ! 

This  table  and  mirror  within. 
Secure  from  collision  and  dust. 

At  which  I  oft  shave  cheek  and  chin. 
And  periwig  nicely  adjust : 

This  moveable  structure  of  shelves. 

For  its  beauty  admired  and  its  use, 
And  charged  with  octavos  and  twelves. 

The  gayest  I  had  to  produce ; 
Where,  flaming  in  scarlet  and  gold. 

My  |>oems  enchanted  I  view, 
And  hope,  in  due  time,  to  behold 

My  Iliad  and  Odyssey  too : 

Tliis  china,  that  decks  the  alcove. 

Which  here  peoi)le  call  a  buflct. 
But  what  the  gods  call  it  above, 

Has  ne'er  been  reveal'd  to  us  yet: 
These  curtains,  that  keep  the  room  warm 

Or  cool  as  the  season  demands, 
Those  stoves  that  for  pattern  and  form 

Seem  the  labour  of  Mulciber's  hands : 

All  these  are  not  half  that  I  owe 

To  One,  from  our  earliest  youth 
To  me  ever  ready  to  show 

Benignity,  friendship,  and  truth ; 
For  time,  the  destroyer  declared 

And  foe  of  our  perishing  kind. 
If  even  her  face  he  has  spared, 

Much  less  could  he  alter  her  mind* 

Thus  compass'd  about  with  the  goods 
And  chattels  of  leisure  and  ease, 

1  indulge  my  poetical  moods 

In  many  such  fancies  as  these : 
And  fancies  I  fear  they  will  seem, 

Poets'  goods  are  not  often  so  flne ; 
Tlie  poets  will  swear  tluit  I  dream, 

When  I  sing  of  the  splendour  of  mine. 
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The  vast  majestic  globe, 

LINES 

So  beauteously  array'd 

C0MF06BD  WOB.  A  MKMORIAL  OT 

In  nature's  various  robe. 

ASHLEY   COWPER,  ESQ. 

With  wondrous  skUl  dispUy'd, 

Is  to  a  mourner's  heart 

BY  HIS  NBPHEW  WILLIAM  OP  WB8T0N. 

A  dreary  wild  at  best; 

June  1788. 

It  flutters  to  depart, 

Fakewell  !  endued  with  all  that  could  engage 

And  longs  to  be  at  rest. 

All  hearts  to  love  thee,  hoth  in  youth  and  age ! 
In  prime  of  life,  for  sprightlmess  enroird 

Among  the  gay,  yet  virtuous  as  the  old ; 

EPITAPH  ON  JOHNSON. 

In  life's  last  stage,  (O  blessings  rarely  found  !J 
Pleasant  as  youth  with  all  its  blossoms  crown  d  1 
Through  every  period  of  this  changeful  state 
Unchanged  thyself — wise,  good,  affectionate  I 
Marble  may  flatter,  and  lest  this  should  seem 
O'ercharged  with  praises  on  so  dear  a  theme. 
Although  thy  worth  be  more  than  half  supprest. 
Love  thali  be  satisfied,  and  veil  the  rest. 


SONG  ON  PEACE. 

WaiTTSK  IN  TR«  SUMMER  Or  1783,  AT  THE  MBqUSST  OF 
LADY  AVSTBN,  WHO  OAVS  THE  MENTIMBNT. 

Ala—'*  My  fond  thephcrdi  nf  laUt'  ^e. 

No  longer  I  follow  a  sound ; 
No  longer  a  dream  I  pursue ; 

0  happiness !  not  to  be  found, 
Unattainable  treasure,  adieu ! 

1  have  sought  thee  in  splendour  and  dresSy 
In  the  regions  of  pleasure  and  taste ; 

I  have  sought  thee,  and  seem'd  to  possess. 

But  have  proved  thee  a  vision  at  last. 
An  humble  ambition  and  hope 

The  voice  of  true  wisdom  inspires ; 
'Tis  sufficient,  if  Peace  be  the  scope, 

And  the  summit  of  all  our  desires. 
Peace  may  be  the  lot  of  the  mind 

That  seeks  it  in  meekness  and  love ; 
But  rapture  and  bliss  are  confined 

To  the  glorified  spirits  above. 


SONG. 

10  WRITTEN  AT  THE  RBqUEST  Or  LADT  ADfTSN. 

A»— ••  The  Lots  qfPaiUTi  Mill," 

When  all  within  is  peace. 

How  nature  seems  to  smile ! 
Delights  that  never  cease. 

The  live-long  day  beguile. 
From  mom  to  dewy  eve. 

With  open  hand  she  showers 
Fresh  blessings  to  deceive 

And  soothe  the  silent  hours. 
It  is  content  of  heart 

Gives  nature  power  to  please : 
The  mind  that  feels  no  smart 

Enlivens  all  it  sees ; 
Can  make  a  wintry  sky 

Seem  bright  as  smiling  May, 
And  evening's  closing  eye 

Ab  peep  of  early  day. 


January  1785. 

Here  Johnson  lies,  a  sage  by  all  allow*d. 
Whom  to  have  bred,  may  well  make  England 

proud  ; 
Whose  prose  was  eloquence,  by  wisdom  taught. 
The  graceful  vehicle  of  vii-tuous  thought ; 
Whose  verse  may  claim,  grave,  masculine,  and 

strong, 
Superior  praise  to  the  mere  poet's  song  ; 
Who  many  a  noble  gift  from  Heaven  poeaeos'dy 
And  faith  at  last,  alone  worth  all  the  rest. 
O  man,  immortal  bv  a  double  prize. 
By  fame  on  earth,  by  glory  in  the  dues  1 


TO  MISS  C ,  ON  HER  BIRTHDAY. 

1786. 
How  many  between  east  and  westy 

Disgrace  their  parent  earth. 
Whose  deeds  constrain  us  to  detest 

The  day  that  eave  them  birth  ! 
Not  so  when  Stella's  natal  mom 

Revolving  months  restore. 
We  can  rejoice  that  she  was  bom. 

And  wish  her  bom  once  more  I 


THE  FLATTING-BIILL. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION. 


Whew  a  bar  of  pure  silver  or  ingot  of  gold 

Is  sent  to  be  flatted  or  wrought  into  length. 
It  is  pass'd  between  cylinders  often,  and  rolFd  - 

In  an  engine  of  utmost  mechanical  strength. 
Thus  tortured  and  squeezed,  at  last  it  appears 

Like  a  loose  heap  of  ribbon,  a  glittering  show. 
Like  music  it  tinkles  and  rings  in  your  ears. 

And  warm'd  by  tlie  pressure  is  all  in  a  glow. 
This  process  achieved,  it  is  doom*d  to  sustain 

The  thump-after-thump  of  agold-beater's  mallet, 
And  at  last  is  of  service  m  sickness  or  pain 

To  cover  a  pill  from  a  delicate  palate. 
Alas  for  the  Poet,  who  dares  undertake 

To  urge  reformation  of  national  ill ! 
His  head  and  his  heart  are  both  likely  to  ache 

With  the  double  employment  of  maLet  and  miD. 
If  he  wish  to  instruct,  he  must  learn  to  delight. 

Smooth,  ductile,  and  even,  his  fancy  must  flow. 
Must  tinkle  and  glitter  like  gold  to  the  sight. 

And  catch  in  its  progress  a  sensible  glow. 
After  all  he  must  beat  it  as  thin  and  as  fine 

As  the  leaf  that  enfolds  what  an  invalid  swallowi, 
For  truth  is  unwelcome,  however  divine. 

And  unless  you  adorn  it,  a  naiMea  follows 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  HARE. 

Here  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue, 
Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow, 

Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew. 
Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  halloo ; 

Old  Tmey,  surliest  of  his  kind, 
Who,  nursed  with  tender  care. 

And  to  domestic  hounds  confined^ 
Was  still  a  wild  jack  hai*e. 

Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  every  night. 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look, 

And,  when  he  could,  would  hite. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread, 
And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw ; 

Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead. 
With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regaled. 

On  pippins'  russet  peel, 
And,  when  his  juicy  salads  faiPd, 

Sliced  carrot  pleased  him  well. 

A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn. 

Whereon  he  loved  to  bound. 
To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn. 

And  swing  his  rump  around. 

Hi^  frisking  was  at  evening  hours. 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear. 
But  mobt  before  approaching  showers, 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 


Eight  years  and  five  round  rolling  moons 

He  thus  saw  Bteal  away. 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons. 

And  every  night  at  play. 

I  kept  him  for  his  humour's  sake. 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache. 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now  beneath  his  walnut  shade 

He  finds  his  long  last  home. 
And  waits,  in  snug  concealment  laid. 

Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  still  more  aged,  feels  the  shocks 
From  wliich  no  care  can  save. 

And,  partner  once  of  Tiney's  box, 
Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 


EPITAPHIUM  ALTERUM. 

Hic  ctiam  jacet. 

Qui  totum  novennium  vixit, 

Puss. 

Siste  paulisper. 

Qui  projteriturus  es, 

Et  tecum  sic  reputa — 

Hunc  ncque  canis  venaticus. 

Nee  {)lumbum  mibsile, 

Nee  laqueus, 

Nee  imbres  uimii, 

Confec^i*e : 

Tamen  mortuus  est— 

£t  moriar  ego. 


THB   FOLLOW IXa 

ACCOUNT   OF  THE   TREATMENT  OF   HIS   HARES, 

WAS   INSERTED   BY   COWPER  IN   THE  GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE. 


Iif  the  year  1774,  being  much  indinposed  both 
in  mind  and  body,  incapable  of  diverting  myself 
either  with  company  or  books,  and  yet  in  a  con- 
dition that  made  some  divci*sion  necessary,  I  was 
glad  of  anything  that  would  engage  my  attention, 
without  fatiguing  it.  The  children  of  a  neighbour 
of  mine  had  a  leveret  given  them  for  a  plaything ; 
it  was  at  that  time  about  three  months  old.  Un- 
derstanding better  how  to  tease  the  poor  creature 
than  to  feed  it,  and  soon  becoming  weary  of  their 
charge,  they  readily  consented  that  their  father, 
who  saw  it  pining  and  growing  leaner  every  day, 
should  offer  it  to  my  acceptance.  I  was  willing 
oioagh  to  take  the  prisoner  under  my  protection, 
perceiving  that,  in  the  management  of  such  an 
animal,  and  in  the  attempt  to  tame  it,  I  should 
find  pust  that  sort  of  employment  which  my  case 
required.  It  was  soon  known  among  my  neigh- 
bours that  I  was  pleased  with  the  present,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  I  had  as 
many  leverets  offered  to  me  as  would  have  stocked 
a  paddock.  I  undertook  the  care  of  three,  which  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  here  distinguish  by  the 
names  I  gare  them — Puss,  Tiney,  and   Bess. 


Notwithstanding  the  two  feminine  appellatives,  I 
must  hifoiTu  you,  that  they  were  all  males.  Im- 
mediately commencing  carpenter,  1  built  them 
houses  to  sleep  in  ;  each  had  a  separate  apartment, 
so  contrived  that  their  ordure  would  pass  through 
the  bottom  of  it;  an  earthen  pan  placed  under 
each  received  whatsoever  fell,  which  being  duly 
emptied  and  washed,  they  were  thus  kept  perfectly 
sweet  and  clean.  In  the  daytime  they  had  the 
range  of  a  hall,  and  at  night  retired  each  to  his 
own  bed,  never  intruding  into  that  of  another. 

Puss  grew  presently  familiar,  would  leap  into 
my  lap,  raise  himself  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and 
bite  the  hair  from  my  temples.  He  would  suffer 
me  to  take  him  up,  and  to  caiTj*  him  about  in  my 
arms,  and  has  more  than  once  fallen  fast  asleep 
upon  my  knee,  lie  was  ill  three  days,  during 
which  time  I  nursed  him,  kept  him  apai-t  from  his 
fellows,  that  they  might  not  molest  him,  (for,  like 
many  other  wild  animals,  they  persecute  one  of 
their  own  species  that  is  sick)  and  by  constant 
care,  and  trj'ing  him  with  a  variefv  of  herbs, 
restoivd  him  to  perfect  health.  No  creature 
could  be  more  grateful  than  my  patient  after  hie 
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recovery ;  a  aentimeut  which  he  most  significantly 
expresHcd  by  licking  my  hand,  first  the  back  of  it, 
then  the  palm,  then  every  finger  8e|)arat«ly,  then 
between  all  the  fingers,  as  if  anxious  to  leave  no 
part  of  it  unsaluted ;  a  ceremony  which  he  never 
performed  but  once  again  upon  a  similar  occasion. 
Finding  him  extremely  tractable,  I  made  it  my 
custom  to  carry  him  always  after  breakfast  into 
the  garden,  where  he  hid  himself  generally  under 
the  leaves  of  a  cucumber  vine,  sleeping  or  chewing 
the  cud  till  evening ;  in  the  leaves  also  of  that 
vine  he  found  a  favourite  repast.  I  liad  not  long 
habituated  him  to  this  taste  of  liberty,  before  he 
began  to  be  impatient  for  the  return  of  the  time 
wh^n  he  might  enjoy  it.  He  would  invite  me  to 
the  garden  by  dnunming  upon  my  knee,  and  by  a 
look  of  such  expression,  as  it  was  not  possible  to 
misinterpret.  If  this  rhetoric  did  not  immediately 
succeed,  he  would  take  the  skirt  of  my  coat  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  pull  it  with  all  his  force. 
Thus  Puss  might  be  said  to  be  perfectly  tamed, 
the  shyness  of  his  nature  was  done  away  ;  and  on 
the  whole  it  was  visible  by  many  symptoms,  which 
I  have  not  room  to  enumerate,  that  he  was  hap- 
pier in  human  society  than  when  shut  up  with  his 
natural  companions. 

Not  so  Tiney ;  upon  him  the  kindest  treatment 
had  not  the  least  effect.  He  too  was  sick,  and  in 
his  sickness  had  an  equal  share  of  my  attention ; 
but  if  after  his  recovery  I  took  the  liberty  to 
stroke  him,  he  would  grunt,  strike  with  his  fore 
feet,  spring  forward,  and  bite.  He  was  however 
very  entertaining  in  his  way ;  even  his  surliness 
was  matter  of  mirth,  and  in  his  play  he  preserved 
such  an  air  of  gravity,  and  performed  his  feats 
with  such  a  solemnity  of  manner,  that  in  him  too 
I  had  an  agreeable  companion. 

Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  grown, 
and  whose  death  was  occasioned  by  his  being 
turned  into  his  box,  which  had  been  washed,  while 
it  was  yet  damp,  was  a  hare  of  great  humour  and 
drollery.  Puss  was  tamed  by  gentle  usage ;  Tiney 
was  not  to  be  tamed  at  all ;  and  Bess  had  a  cou- 
rage and  confidence  tliat  made  him  tame  from  the 
beginning.  I  always  admitted  them  into  tlie  par- 
lour after  supper,  when  the  carpet  affording  their 
feet  a  firm  hold,  they  would  frisk,  and  bound,  and 
play  a  thousand  gambols,  in  which  Bess,  being 
remarkably  strong  and  fearless,  was  always  supe- 
rior to  the  rest,  and  proved  himself  the  Yestris  of 
the  party.  One  evening  the  cat,  being  in  the 
room,  had  the  hardiness  to  pat  Bess  upon  the 
cheek,  an  indignity  which  he  resented  by  drum- 
ming upon  her  back  with  such  violence  that  the 
cat  was  happy  to  escape  from  under  his  paws,  and 
hide  herself. 

I  describe  these  animals  as  having  each  a  char- 
acter of  his  own.  Such  they  were  in  fact,  and 
their  countenances  were  so  expressive  of  that 
character,  that,  when  I  looked  only  on  the  face  of 
either,  I  immediately  knew  which  it  was.  It  is 
said  that  a  shepherd,  however  numerous  his  flock, 
soon  becomes  so  familiar  with  their  features,  that 
he  can,  by  that  indication  only,  distinguish  each 
from  all  the  rest ;  and  yet,  to  a  common  observer, 
the  difference  is  hardly  perceptible.  I  doubt  not 
that  the  same  discrimination  in  the  cast  of  coun- 
tenances would  be  discoverable  in  hares,  and  am 
persuaded  that  among  a  thousand  of  them  no  two 
could  be  found  exactly  similar;  a  circumstance 


little  suspected  by  those  who  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  it.  These  creatui-es  have  a 
singular  sagacity  in  discovering  the  minutest  alter- 
ation that  is  made  in  the  pkce  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  and  instantly  apply  their  nose  to  the 
examination  of  a  new  object.  A  small  hole  being 
burnt  in  the  carpet,  it  was  mended  with  a  patch, 
and  that  patch  in  a  moment  underwent  the  strict- 
est scrutiny.  They  seem  too  to  be  very  much 
directed  by  the  smell  in  the  choice  of  their  favour- 
ites :  to  some  persons,  though  they  saw  them  daily, 
they  could  never  be  reconciled,  and  would  even 
scream  when  they  attempted  to  touch  them ;  but 
a  miller  coming  in  engaged  their  affections  at  once ; 
his  powdered  coat  had  cliarms  that  were  irresist- 
ible. It  is  no  wonder  that  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  these  specimens  of  the  kind  has  taught 
me  to  hold  the  sportsman's  amusement  in  abhor- 
rence ;  he  little  knows  what  amiable  creatures  he 
persecutes,  of  what  gratitude  they  are  caj^ble, 
how  cheerful  they  are  in  their  spirits,  what  enjoy- 
ment they  have  of  life,  and  that,  impressed  as  they 
seem  with  a  peculiar  dread  of  man,  it  is  only  be- 
cause man  gives  them  peculiar  cause  for  it. 

That  I  may  not  be  tedious,  I  will  just  give  a 
short  sunmiary  of  those  articles  of  diet  that  suit 
them  best. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  they  graze, 
but  it  is  an  erroneous  one,  at  least  grass  is  not 
their  staple:  they  seem  rather  to  use  it  medici- 
nally, soon  quitting  it  for  leaves  of  almost  any 
kind.  Sowthiistle,  dandelion,  and  lettuce,  are  their 
favourite  vegetables,  especially  the  last.  I  dis- 
covered by  accident  that  fine  white  sand  is  in 
great  estinuition  with  them ;  I  suppose  as  a  diges- 
tive. It  happened,  that  I  was  cleaning  a  birdcage 
when  the  hares  were  with  me;  I  placed  a  pot 
filled  with  such  sand  upon  the  floor,  which  being 
at  once  directed  to  by  a  strong  instinct,  they  de- 
voured voraciously ;  since  that  time  I  have  gener- 
ally taken  care  to  see  them  well  supplied  with  it. 
They  account  green  com  a  delicacy,  botli  blade 
and  stalk,  but  the  ear  they  seldom  eat :  straw  of 
any  kind,  especially  wheat-straw,  is  another  of 
their  dainties ;  they  will  feed  greedily  upon  oats, 
but  if  furnisKed  with  clean  straw  never  want 
them ;  it  serves  them  also  for  a  bed,  and,  if  shaken 
up  daily,  will  be  kept  sweet  and  di>y  for  a  consider- 
able time.  They  do  not  indeed  require  aromatic 
herbs,  but  will  eat  a  small  quantity  of  them  with 
great  relish,  and  are  particularly  fond  of  the  plant 
called  musk  ;  they  seem  to  resemble  sheep  hi  this, 
that,  if  their  pasture  be  too  succulent,  they  are 
very  subject  to  the  rot ;  to  prevent  which,  I  always 
made  bread  their  principal  nourishment,  and,  fill- 
ing a  pan  with  it  cut  into  small  squares,  placed  it 
every  evening  in  their  chambers,  for  they  feed 
only  at  evening  and  in  the  night;  during  the 
winter,  when  vegetables  were  not  to  be  got,  I 
mingled  this  mess  of  bread  with  shreds  of  carrot, 
adding  to  it  the  rind  of  apples  cut  extremely  thin ; 
for,  though  they  are  fond  of  the  paring,  the  apple 
itself  disgusts  them.  These  however  not  being  a 
sufficient  substitute  for  the  juice  of  summer  herbs, 
they  must  at  this  time  be  supplied  with  water; 
but  so  placed,  that  they  cannot  overset  it  into 
their  beds.  I  must  not  omit,  that  occasionally 
they  are  much  pleased  with  twigs  of  hawthorn, 
and  of  the  common  brier,  eating  even  the  vexy 
wood  when  it  is  of  oonsiderable  tmekneas. 
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Ben,  I  haye  said,  died  young ;  Tiney  lived  to 
be  nine  yean  old,  and  died  at  last,  I  have  reason 
to  think,  of  some  hurt  in  his  loins  by  a  fall ;  Pu»s 
is  still  living,  and  has  just  completed  his  tenth 
year,  discovering  no  signs  of  decay,  nor  even  of 
age,  except  that  he  has  grown  more  discreet  and 
less  frolicsome  than  he  was.  I  cannot  conclude 
without  obser\'ing,  that  I  have  lately  inti*oduced  a 
dog  to  his  acquaintance,  a  spaniel  that  had  never 
seen  a  hare  to  a  hare  that  had  never  seen  a 
spaniel.  I  did  it  with  great  caution,  but  there 
was  no  real  need  of  it.  russ  discovered  no  token 
of  fear,  nor  Marquis  the  least  symptom  of  hos- 
tility. Tliere  is  therefore,  it  should  seem,  no 
natoral  antipathy  between  dog  and  hare,  but  the 
pursuit  of  the  one  occasions  the  flight  of  the  other, 
and  the  dog  pursues  because  he  is  trained  to  it ; 


they  eat  bread  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  same 
hand,  and  are  in  all  respects  sociable  and  friendly. 

I  should  not  do  complete  justice  to  my  subject, 
did  I  not  add,  that  they  have  no  ill  scent  belong- 
ing to  them,  that  they  arc  indcfatigably  nice  in 
keeping  themselves  clean,  for  which  purpose  na- 
ture has  furnished  them  with  a  brush  under  each 
foot ;  and  tliat  they  are  never  infested  by  any 
vermin. 

May  28,  1784. 

Memorandum  found  among  Mr.  Cowper*M  Papers, 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1788. 

This  day  died  poor  Puss,  aged  eleven  years 

eleven  months.    He  died  between  twelve  and  one  at 

noon,  of  mere  old  age,  and  apparently  without  pain. 
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L  WALKING  ^^T^  GOD.    Gen,  v.  24. 


Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  Or>d  ; 

A  calm  and  heavenly  frame  ; 
A  light  to  shine  upon  the  road 

That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb  ! 

Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew 

When  first  1  saw  the  Lord? 
Where  is  the  soul-refreshing  view 

Of  Jesus  and  his  word  ? 
What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoy *d  ! 

How  sweet  their  memory  still ! 
But  they  have  left  an  aching  void, 

The  world  can  never  fill. 

Return,  O  holy  Dove,  return. 

Sweet  messenger  of  rest ! 
I  hate  the  sins  that  made  thee  mourn. 

And  drove  thee  from  my  breast. 

The  dearest  idol  I  have  known. 

Whatever  that  idol  be. 
Help  me  to  tt^ar  it  from  thy  throne. 

And  worship  only  Thee. 

So  sliall  my  walk  be  close  with  God, 
Calm  and  serene  my  frame  ; 

So  purer  light  shall  mark  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb. 


n.  JKHOVAH-JIREH.    THE  LORD  WILL  PROVIDE. 
Gen.  xxii.  14. 

The  saints  should  never  be  dismay 'd, 

Nor  sink  in  hopeless  fear  ; 
For  when  they  least  exj^ct  his  aid. 

The  Saviour  will  appear. 

This  Abraham  found :  he  raised  the  knife  ; 

God  saw,  and  said,  *'  Forbear ! 
Yon  rara  shall  yield  his  meaner  life ; 

Behold  the  victim  there." 

Once  David  seem'd  Sanies  certain  prey  ; 

But  hark  I  the  foe  's  at  hand  ^  ; 
Saul  turns  his  arms  another  way, 

To  save  the  invaded  land. 

t  1  &un.  xxili.  27. 


When  Jonah  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 
He  thought  to  rise  no  more" ; 

But  God  prepared  a  fish  to  save, 
And  bear  him  to  the  shore. 

Blest  proofs  of  power  and  grace  divine. 

That  meet  us  in  liis  word  ! 
May  evory  deep-felt  care  of  mine 

Be  trusted  with  the  Lord. 

Wait  for  his  w^asonable  aid. 

And  though  it  tarry,  wait : 
The  promise  may  be  long  delay'd. 

But  cannot  come  too  late. 


III.  JEHOVAIl-ROPIII.    I  AM  THE  LORD  THAT 
UEALETIl  THEE.    Exod.  xt.  26. 


Heal  us,  Emmanuel !  here  we  are, 

Waiting  to  feel  thy  touch : 
Deep-wounded  souls  to  thee  repair. 

And,  Saviour,  we  are  such. 

Our  faith  is  feeble,  we  confess. 

We  faintly  trust  thy  word  ; 
But  wilt  thou  pity  us  the  less  ? 

Be  tnat  far  from  thee.  Lord  ! 

Remember  him  who  once  applied. 

With  trembling,  for  relief  ; 
"  Lord,  I  believe,"  with  tears  he  cried', 

«  Oh,  help  my  unbelief!" 

She  too,  who  touch 'd  thee  in  the  press, 

And  healing  virtue  stole. 
Was  answer'd,  "  Daughter,  go  in  peace 4, 

Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole." 

Conceal'd  amid  the  gathering  throng, 
She  would  have  shunned  thy  view ; 

And  if  her  faith  was  firm  and  strong. 
Had  strong  misgivings  too. 

Like  her,  with  hopes  and  fears  we  come. 

To  touch  thee,  if  we  may ; 
Oh  !  send  us  not  despairing  home  ! 

Send  none  unheal^  away ! 


*  Jonah,  i.  17. 


s  Mark.  ix.  94. 


*  Mark,  ▼.  34. 
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IV.  JEHOVAH-NISSI.    THE  LORD  MY  BANNER. 
Exod.  xviL  15. 

Bt  whom  was  David  taught 

To  aim  tlie  deadly  blow. 
When  he  Goliath  fought, 
And  laid  the  Gittite  low! 
Nor  sword  nor  spear  the  stripling  took, 
But  chose  a  pebble  fxx>in  the  brook. 

Twas  IsraePs  God  and  king 

Who  sent  him  to  the  fight ; 
Who  gave  him  strength  to  sling. 
And  skill  to  aim  aright. 
Ye  feeble  saints,  your  strength  endures, 
Because  youug  David's  God  is  yours. 

Who  order*d  Gideon  forth, 

To  storm  the  invaders*  camp. 
With  arms  of  little  worth, 
A  pitcher  and  a  lamp  ^ ! 
The  trumpets  made  his  coming  known. 
And  all  the  host  was  overthrown. 

Oh  !  I  have  seen  the  day. 

When  with  a  single  word, 
God  helping  me  to  say, 
"  Mv  trust  is  in  the  Lord," 
My  soul  hath  quell'd  a  thousand  foes. 
Fearless  of  all  that  could  oppose. 

But  unbelief,  self-will. 

Self-righteousness,  and  pride^ 
How  often  do  they  steal 
My  weapon  from  my  side ! 
Yet  David's  Lord,  and  Gideon's  friend, 
Will  help  his  servant  to  the  end. 


V.  JEHOVAH-SHALOM     THE  LORD  SEND  PEACE. 
Judges,  vi.  24. 

Jesus  !  whose  blood  so  freely  streara'd 

To  satisfy  the  law's  demand  ; 
By  thee  from  guilt  and  wrath  redeemed, 

Before  the  Father's  face  I  stand. 

To  reconcile  offending  man. 

Make  Justice  drop  her  angry  rod  ; 

What  creature  could  have  form'd  the  plan. 
Or  who  fulfil  it  but  a  God  1 

No  drop  remains  of  all  the  curse. 

For  wretches  who  deserved  the  whole  ; 

No  arrows  dipt  "in  wrath  to  pierce 
The  guilty,  but  returning  souL 

Peace  by  such  means  so  dearly  bought. 
What  rebel  could  have  hoped  to  seet 

Peace,  by  his  injured  Sovereign  wrought, 
His  Sovereign  fasten'd  to  a  tree. 

Now,  Lord,  thy  feeble  worm  prepare  ! 

For  strife  with  earth  and  hell  begins  ; 
Confirm  and  gird  me  for  the  war ; 

They  hate  the  soul  that  hates  his  sins. 

Let  them  in  honid  league  agree  I 
They  may  assault,  they  may  distress  ; 

But  cannot  quench  thy  love  to  me. 
Nor  rob  me  of  the  Lord  my  peace. 

1  JndgM,  viL  9,  and  so. 


VL  WISDOM.    Prov.  vilL  22-^. 

Erb  God  had  built  the  mountains. 

Or  raised  the  fruitful  hills  ; 
Before  he  fill'd  the  fountains 

That  feed  the  running  rills  ; 
In  me,  from  everlasting. 

The  wonderful  I  am. 
Found  pleasures  never  wasting. 

And  Wisdom  is  my  name. 

When,  like  a  tent  to  dwell  in, 

He  spread  the  skies  abroad, 
And  swathed  about  the  swelling 

Of  Ocean's  mighty  flood  ; 
He  wrought  by  weight  and  measura^ 

And  I  was  with  him  then ; 
Myself  the  Father's  pleasure. 

And  mine,  the  sons  of  men. 

Thus  Wisdom's  words  discover 

Thy  glory  and  thy  grace, 
Thou  everlasting  lover 

Of  our  unworthy  race  ! 
Thy  gracious  eye  survey'd  us 

Ere  stars  were  seen  above  ; 
In  wisdom  thou  hast  made  us. 

And  died  for  us  in  love. 

And  couldst  thou  be  delighted 

With  creatures  such  as  we. 
Who,  when  we  saw  thee,  slighted. 

And  nail'd  thee  to  a  tree  ! 
Unfathomable  wonder. 

And  mystery  divine  ! 
The  voice  that  speaks  in  thunder, 

Says,  "  Sinner,  I  am  thine  I" 


Vn.  VANITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

God  gives  his  mercies  to  be  spent ; 

Your  hoard  will  do  your  soul  no  good ; 
Gold  is  a  blessing  only  lent. 

Repaid  by  giving  others  food. 

The  world's  esteem  is  but  a  bribe. 
To  buy  their  peace  you  sell  your  own ; 

The  slave  of  a  vainglorious  tribe, 

Who  hate  you  while  they  make  you  known. 

The  joy  that  vain  amusements  give. 
Oh  !  sad  conclusion  that  it  brings  ! 

The  honey  of  a  crowded  hive. 
Defended  by  a  thousand  stings. 

'Tis  thus  the  world  rewards  the  fools 
That  live  upon  her  treacherous  smiles : 

She  leads  them  blindfold  by  her  rules, 
And  ruins  all  whom  she  beguiles. 

God  knows  the  thousands  who  go  down 
From  pleasure  into  endless  woe  : 

And  with  a  long  despairing  groan 
BUuspheme  their  Maker  as  they  go. 

0  fearful  thought !  be  tunely  wise  ; 

Delight  but  m  a  Saviour's  charms, 
And  God  shall  take  vou  to  the  sides. 

Embraced  in  everlasting  arms. 
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fUL  O  LORD.  I  WILL  PRAISE  THEE.  /MioA.xiLl. 

I  WILL  praise  thee  every  day 
Now  thine  anger's  turnM  away ; 
O>n)fortable  thou«;hts  arise 
From  the  bleeding  sacrifice. 

Here,  in  the  fair  gospel-field, 
Wells  of  free  salvation  yield 
Streams  of  life,  a  plenteous  store. 
And  my  soul  shall  thirst  no  more. 

Jesus  is  become  at  length 
My  salvation  and  my  strength ; 
And  his  praises  shall  prolong, 
While  I  live,  my  pleasant  song. 

Praise  ye,  then,  his  glorious  name, 
Publish  his  exalted  fame ! 
Still  his  worth  your  praise  exceeds  ; 
Excellent  are  all  his  deeds. 

Raise  again  the  joyful  sound. 
Let  the  nations  roll  it  round  ! 
Zion,  shout !  for  this  is  he  ; 
God  the  Saviour  dwells  in  thee  1 


DL  THE  CONTRITE  HEART.    Isaiah,  ItIL  I  A. 

The  Lord  will  happiness  divine 

On  contrite  hearts  bestow ; 
Then  tell  me,  gracious  God,  is  mine 

A  contrite  heart,  or  no  { 

I  hear,  but  seem  to  hear  in  vain. 

Insensible  as  ste  1 ; 
If  aught  is  felt,  *tis  only  pain, 

To  find  I  cannot  feel. 

I  sometimes  think  myself  inclined 

To  love  thee,  if  I  could ; 
But  often  feel  another  mind, 

Averse  to  all  that's  good. 

My  best  desires  arc  faint  and  few^ 
I  fain  would  strive  for  more  ; 

But  when  I  cry,  "  My  strength  renew !" 
Seem  weaker  than  before. 

Thy  saints  are  comforted,  I  know. 
And  love  thy  house  of  prayer ; 

I  therefore  go  where  others  go, 
But  find  no  comfort  there. 

0  make  this  heart  rejoice  or  ache ; 

Decide  this  doubt  for  me ; 
And  if  it  be  not  broken,  break,— 

And  heal  it  if  it  be. 


X.  THE  FUTURE  PEACE  AND  GLORY  OP  THE 
CHURCH.    Isaiah,  ix.  15— 20. 

Hear  what  God  the  Lord  hath  spoken : 
"  O  my  people,  faint  and  few. 
Comfortless,  afflicted,  broken. 
Fair  abodes  I  build  for  you. 
Thorns  of  heart-felt  tribulation 
Shall  no  more  perplex  your  ways : 
You  shall  name  your  walls.  Salvation, 
And  your  gates  shall  all  be  Praise. 


*<  There,  like  streams  that  feed  the  garden. 
Pleasures  without  end  shall  flow  ; 
For  the  Lord,  your  faith  rewarding, 
AH  his  bounty  shall  btistow ; 
Still  in  undisturb'd  possession 
Peace  and  righteousness  shall  reign ; 
Never  shall  you  feel  oppression. 
Hear  the  voice  of  war  again. 

"  Ye  no  more  your  suns  descending. 
Waning  moons  no  more  shall  see ; 
But,  your  gricjfs  for  ever  ending. 
Find  eternal  noon  in  me : 
God  shall  rise,  and  shining  o'er  ye. 
Change  to  day  the  gloom  of  night ; 
He,  the  Lord,  shall  be  your  glory, 
God  your  everlasting  light." 


XL  JEHOVAH  OUR  RIGHTE0USNES8L 
Jcr.  xxHL  6. 

My  God,  how  perfect  are  thy  ways  I 

But  mine  polluted  are ; 
Sin  twines  itself  about  my  praise. 

And  slides  into  my  prayer. 

When  I  would  speak  what  thou  hast  done 

To  save  me  from  my  sin, 
I  cannot  make  my  mercies  known. 

But  self-applause  creeps  in. 

Divine  desire,  that  holy  flame 

Thy  grace  creates  in  me ; 
AUs !  impatience  is  its  name, 

When  it  returns  to  thee. 

This  heart,  a  fountain  of  vile  thoughts. 

How  does  it  overflow. 
While  self  upon  the  surface  floats, 

Still  bubbling  from  below ! 

Let  others  in  the  gaudy  dress 

Of  fancied  merit  shine ; 
The  Lord  shall  be  my  righteousQeas^ 

The  Lord  for  ever  mine. 


Xn.  EFHRAIM  REPENTING.    Jer.  xxxL  18-20b 

My  God,  till  I  received  thy  stroke, 

How  like  a  beast  was  1 1 
So  unaccustom'd  to  the  yoke, 

So  backward  to  comply. 

With  grief  my  just  reproach  I  bear; 

Shame  fills  me  at  the  thought. 
How  frequent  my  rebellions  were, 

What  wickedness  I  wrought. 

Thy  merciful  restraint  I  scom*d. 

And  left  the  pleasant  road ; 
Yet  turn  me,  and  I  shall  be  tum*d ! 

Thou  art  tlie  Lord  my  God. 

**  Is  Ephraim  banished  from  my  thoughts, 

Or  vile  in  my  esteem  ! 
No,"  saith  the  Lord,  <*  with  aU  his  faulty 

I  still  remember  him. 
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^  Is  be  a  dear  and  pleasant  child  I 
Yes,  dear  and  pleasant  still ; 

Though  sin  his  foolish  heart  begoiledy 
And  he  withstood  my  wilL 

^  My  sharp  rebuke  has  laid  him  low. 

He  seeks  my  face  again ; 
My  pity  kindles  at  his  woe, 

He  shall  not  seek  in  vain." 


Xm.  THE  COYBNANT.    Esek.  zxxtL  25-88. 

The  Lord  proclaims  his  grace  abroad  I 
**  Behold,  I  change  your  hearts  of 'stone ; 
Each  shall  renounce  his  idol-god. 
And  serve,  hencefoi'th,  the  Lord  alone. 

My  grace,  a  flowing  stream,  proceeds 
To  wash  your  filthineas  away ; 
Ye  shall  abhor  your  former  deeds, 
And  learn  my  statutes  to  obey. 

My  truth  the  great  design  ensures, 
I  give  myself  away  to  you ; 
You  shall  be  mine,  I  will  be  yours, 
Your  God  unalterably  trie. 

Yet  not  unsought,  or  unimplored. 
The  plenteous  grace  shall  I  confer' ; 
No — ^your  whole  hearts  shall  seek  the  Lord, 
I'll  put  a  praying  spirit  there. 

From  the  first  breath  of  life  divine, 
Down  to  the  last  expiring  hour. 
The  gracious  work  shall  all  be  mine, 
Begun  and  ended  in  my  power. 


XIV.  JEHOTAH-SHAMMAH.    Exdt.  xlriiL  35. 

As  birds  their  infant  brood  protect'. 
And  spread  their  wings  to  shelter  them. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  elect. 
So  will  I  guard  Jerusalem. 

And  what  then  is  Jerusalem, 
This  darling  object  of  his  care  t 
Where  is  its  worth  in  God's  esteem  t 
Who  built  it  I  who  inhabits  there  t 

Jehovah  founded  it  in  blood. 
The  blood  of  his  Incarnate  Son ; 
There  dwell  the  saints,  once  foes  to  God, 
The  sinners  whom  he  calls  his  own. 

There,  though  besieged  on  eveir  side. 
Yet  much  beloved,  and  guarded  well, 
From  age  to  age  they  have  defied 
The  utmost  force  of  earth  and  helL 

Let  earth  repent,  and  hell  despair. 
This  city  has  a  sure  defence ; 
Her  name  is  call'd,  "  The  Lord  is  there," 
And  who  has  power  to  drive  him  thence  t 
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XV.  PRAISE  FOR  TnE  FOUNTAIN  OPENEE 
Zech,  xiii.  1. 

There  is  a  fountain  fill'd  with  blood 
Drawn  from  Emmanucrs  veins ; 

And  sinners,  plunged  beneath  that  flood. 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

The  dying  thief  rejoiced  to  see 

That  fountain  in  his  day ; 
And  there  have  I,  as  vile  as  he, 

Wash'd  all  my  sms  away. 

Dear  dying  Lamb,  thy  precious  blood 

Shall  never  lose  its  power, 
Till  all  the  ransora'd  church  of  God 

Be  saved,  to  sin  no  more. 

E'er  since,  by  faith,  I  saw  the  stream 

Thy  flowing  wounds  supply. 
Redeeming  love  has  been  my  theme, 

And  shall  be  till  I  die. 

Tlicn  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  song, 

I'll  sing  thy  power  to  save ; 
When  this  poor  lisping  stammering  tongi 

Lies  silent  in  the  grave. 

Lord,  I  believe  thou  hast  prepared 

(Unworthy  though  I  l)e) 
For  me  a  blood-bought  free  reward, 

A  golden  harp  for  me ! 

'Tis  strung  and  tuned  for  endless  years. 
And  form'd  by  power  divine. 

To  sound  in  God  the  Father's  ears 
No  other  name  but  thine. 


XVI.  THE  SOWER.    MaU,  xiU.  3. 

Ye  sons  of  earth,  prepare  the  plough. 
Break  up  your  fallow  ground ; 

The  sower  is  gone  forth  to  sow. 
And  scatter  blessings  round. 

The  seed  that  flnds  a  stony  soil 

Shoots  forth  a  hasty  blade ; 
But  ill  repays  the  sower's  toil, 

Sofjn  wither'd,  scorch 'd,  and  dead. 

The  thorny  ground  is  sure  to  baulk 

Ail  hopes  of  Iwrvest  there ; 
We  And  a  tall  and  sickly  stalk. 

But  not  the  fruitful  ear. 

The  beaten  path  and  highway  side 

Receive  the  trust  in  vain  ; 
The  watchful  birds  the  spoil  divide. 

And  pick  up  all  the  grain. 

But  where  the  Lord  of  grace  and  power 

Has  bless'd  the  happy  field. 
How  plenteous  is  the  golden  store 

The  deep-wrought  furrows  yield » 

Father  of  mercies,  we  have  need 

Of  thy  preparing  grace ; 
Let  the  same  hand  that  gives  the  seed 

Provide  a  fruitful  pUoe ' 
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XVn.   THE  HOUSE  OF  PRAYER.    Mark,  xl  17. 

Tht  xmufision  is  the  Christian's  heart, 

0  Lordy  thy  dwelling-place  secure ! 
Bid  the  unruly  throng  depart, 

And  leave  the  consecrated  door. 
Devoted  as  it  is  to  thee, 

A  thievish  swarm  frequents  the  place ; 
They  steal  away  my  joys  from  me. 

And  rob  my  Saviour  of  his  praise. 
There,  too,  a  sharp  desi{^ning  trade 

Sin,  Satan,  and  the  World  maintain ; 
Nor  cease  to  press  me,  and  persuade 

To  part  with  ease,  and  purchase  pain. 
I  know  them,  and  I  hate  their  din ; 

Am  wear}'  of  the  bustling  crowd  ; 
But  while  their  voice  is  heard  within, 

1  cannot  serve  thee  as  I  would. 
Oh !  for  the  joy  thy  presence  gives. 

What  peace  shall  reign  when  thou  art  there  I 
Thy  presence  makes  this  den  of  thieves 

A  calm  delightful  house  of  prayer. 
And  if  thou  make  thy  temple  shine, 

Yet,  self-abased,  will  I  adore  ; 
The  gold  and  silver  are  not  mine  ; 

I  give  thee  what  was  thine  before. 


XVni.    LOTEST  THOU  ME  ?    John,  xxi.  16. 

Hark,  my  soul  I  it  is  the  Lord  ; 
Tis  thy  Saviour,  hear  his  word  ; 
Jesus  speaks,  and  speaks  to  thee, 
•*  Say,  poor  sinner,  lovest  thou  me! 
**  I  delivered  thee  when  bound. 
And  when  bleeding,  heal'd  thy  wound  ; 
Sought  thee  wandering,  set  thee  right, 
Tum'd  thy  darkness  into  light. 
**  Can  a  woman's  tender  care 
Cease  towards  the  child  she  bare ! 
Yes,  she  may  forgetful  be. 
Yet  will  I  remember  thee. 
**  Mine  is  an  unchanging  love. 
Higher  than  the  heights  above, 
Deeper  than  the  depths  beneath. 
Free  and  faithful,  strong  as  death. 
**  Thou  shalt  see  my  glory  soon. 
When  the  work  of  grace  is  done ; 
Partner  of  my  throne  shalt  be  ;— 
Say,  poor  sinner,  lovcst  thou  met** 
Lord,  it  is  my  chief  complaint. 
That  my  love  is  weak  and  faint ; 
Yet  I  love  thee  and  adore, — 
Oh !  for  grace  to  love  thee  more  ! 


XIX.    CONTENTMENT.    PAi7.  ir.  11. 

Fierce  passions  discompose  the  mind, 

As  tempests  vex  the  sea ; 
But  calm  content  and  peace  we  find, 

When,  Lord,  we  turn  to  thee. 
In  vain  by  reason  and  by  rule 

We  try  to  bend  the  wiU  ; 
For  none  but  in  the  Saviour*8  school 

Can  learn  the  heavenly  skilL 


Since  at  his  feet  my  soul  has  sate. 

His  gracious  words  to  hear. 
Contented  with  my  present  state, 

I  cast  on  him  my  care. 
"  Art  thou  a  sinner,  soul  ?**  he  said, 

"  Then  how  canst  thou  complain  ! 
How  light  thy  troubles  here,  if  weigh*d 

With  everlasting  pain . 
"  If  thou  of  murmuring  wouldst  be  cured, 

Compare  thy  griefs  with  mine  ; 
Think  what  my  love  for  thee  endured. 

And  thou  wilt  not  repine. 
"  'Tis  I  appoint  thy  daily  lot, 

And  I  do  all  things  well ; 
Thou  soon  shalt  leave  this  lATetched  spot. 

And  rise  with  me  to  dwell. 
"In  life  my  grace  shaL  strength  supply, 

Proportion'd  to  thy  day  ; 
At  death  thou  still  shalt  find  me  nigh, 

To  wipe  thy  tears  away." 

Thus  I,  who  once  my  uTetched  days 

In  vain  repinings  spent, 
Taught  in  my  Saviour's  school  of  grace. 

Have  learnt  to  be  content. 


XX.     OLD  TESTAMENT  GOSPEL.    Heb.  It.  S 

Israel  in  ancient  days 
Not  only  had  a  view 
Of  Sinai  in  a  blaze. 

But  learn'd  the  Gospel  too  ; 
The  types  and  figures  were  a  glass. 
In  which  they  saw  a  Saviour's  face. 
The  paschal  sacrifice 

And  blood-besprinkled  door ', 
Seen  with  enlighten'd  eyes. 
And  once  applied  with  power. 
Would  teach  the  need  of  other  blood. 
To  reconcile  an  angry  God. 
The  Lamb,  the  Dove,  set  forth 

His  perfect  innocence*, 
Whose  blood  of  matchless  worth 
Should  be  the  soul's  defence  ; 
For  he  who  can  for  sin  atone. 
Must  have  no  failings  of  his  own. 
The  scape-goat  on  his  head  » 
The  people's  trespass  bore. 
And  to  the  desert  led. 
Was  to  be  seen  no  more : 
In  him  our  Surety  seem'd  to  say, 
"  Behold,  I  bear  your  sins  away." 
Dipt  in  his  fellow's  blood, 

The  living  bird  went  free  4  ; 
The  type,  well  understood, 
Express'd  the  sinner's  plea  ; 
Described  a  guilty  soul  enlarged. 
And  by  a  Saviour's  death  discharged. 
Jesus,  I  love  to  trace. 

Throughout  the  sacred  page, 
The  footsteps  of  thy  grace, 
The  same  in  every  age  ! 
O  grant  that  I  may  faithful  be 
To  clearer  light  vouchsafed  to  me  ! 


1  Exod.  xii.  13. 
>  Lev.  xvi.  21. 


«Lev.  XU.& 

«  Lev.  xiv.  51—591 
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XXI.    SARDIB.    Rev.ULl-^ 

"  Write  to  Sardia/'  saith  the  Lord, 

"  And  write  what  he  decUres, 
He  whose  Spirit,  and  whose  wond. 

Upholds  the  seven  stars  : 
All  thy  works  and  ways  I  search, 

Find  thy  zeal  and  love  decay'd  ; 
Thou  art  call'd  a  living  church, 

But  thou  art  cold  and  dead. 

**  Watch,  remember,  seek,  and  strive. 

Exert  thy  fonner  pains  ; 
Let  thy  timely  care  revive. 

And  strengtiien  what  remains ; 
Cleanse  thine  heart,  thy  works  amend. 

Former  times  to  mind  recal. 
Lest  my  sudden  stroke  descend. 

And  smite  thee  once  for  all. 

"  Yet  I  number  now  in  thee 

A  few  that  are  upright ; 
These  my  father's  face  shall  see. 

And  walk  with  me  in  white. 
When  in  judgment  I  appear, 

They  for  mine  shall  be  confest ; 
Let  my  faithful  servants  hear, — 

And  woe  be  to  the  rest !" 


XXn.  PRAYER  FOR  A  BLESSING  ON  THE  YOUNG. 

Bestow,  dear  Lord,  upon  our  youth, 

The  gift  of  saving  grace  ; 
And  let  the  seed  of  sacred  truth 

Fall  in  a  fruitful  place. 

Grace  is  a  plant,  wherever  it  grows, 

Of  pure  and  heavenly  root ; 
But  fairest  in  the  youngest  shows. 

And  yields  the  sweetest  fruit. 

Ye  careless  ones,  O  hear  betimes 

The  voice  of  sovereign  love  ! 
Your  youth  is  stain'd  with  many  crimes. 

But  mercy  reigns  above. 

True,  you  are  young,  but  there's  a  stone 

Within  the  youngest  breast ; 
Or  half  the  crimes  which  you  have  done 

Would  rob  you  of  your  rest. 

For  you  the  public  prayer  is  made  ; 

Oh  !  join  the  public  prayer  ! 
For  you  the  secret  tear  is  shed  ; 

O  shed  yourselves  a  tear  ! 

We  pray  that  you  may  early  prove 

The  Spirit's  power  to  teach  ; 
You  cannot  be  too  young  to  love  « 

That  Jesus  whom  we  preach. 


XXm.    PLEADING  FOR  AND  WITH  YOUTH. 

Sin  baa  undone  our  wretehed  race  ; 

But  Jesus  has  restored, 
And  brought  the  sinner  face  to  face 

With  his  forgiving  Lord. 

» Lev.  xlv.  M-5 


This  we  repeat  from  year  to  year, 
And  press  upon  our  youth  ; 

Lord,  give  them  an  attentive  ear, 
Lord,  save  them  by  thy  truth  ! 

Blessings  upon  the  rising  race  I 

Make  this  a  happy  hour. 
According  to  thy  richest  grace. 

And  thine  almighty  power. 

We  feel  for  your  unhappy  state, 

(May  you  regard  it  too) 
And  would  awhile  ourselves  forget 

To  pour  out  prayer  for  you. 

We  sec,  though  you  perceive  it  not, 
Tlie  approaching  awful  doom  ; 

0  tremble  at  the  soleum  thought 
And  flee  the  vrmth  to  come  ! 

Dear  Saviour,  let  this  new-born  year 
Spread  an  alarm  abroad  ; 

And  cry  in  every  careless  ear, 
"  Prepai'e  to  meet  thy  God  ! " 


XXIV.    PRAYER  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Gracious  Lord,  our  children  see. 
By  thy  mercy  we  are  free ; 
But  shall  these,  alas  !  remain 
Subjects  still  of  Satan's  reign  ? 
Israel's  young  ones,  when  of  old 
Pharaoh  threaten'd  to  withhold ', 
Then  thy  messenger  said,  "  No ; 
Let  the  children  also  go  ! " 
When  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
Drawing  forth  his  dreadful  sword. 
Slew  with  an  avenging  hand, 
All  the  fii-st-born  of  the  land  *  ; 
Then  thy  people's  doors  he  pass'd, 
Where  the  bloody  sign  was  placed  : 
Hear  us,  now,  upon  our  knees. 
Plead  the  blood  of  Christ  for  these  i 
Lord,  we  tremble,  for  we  know 
How  the  fierce  malicious  foe. 
Wheeling  I'ound  his  watchful  flight, 
Keeps  them  ever  in  his  sight : 
Spread  thy  pinions.  King  of  kings  ! 
Hide  them  safe  beneath  thy  wings  ; 
Lest  the  ravenous  bird  of  prey 
Stoop,  and  bear  the  brood  away. 


XXV.    JEHOVAH  JESUS. 

My  song  shall  bless  the  Lord  of  all. 
My  praise  shall  climb  to  his  abode  ; 

Thee,  Saviour,  by  that  name  I  call. 
The  great  Supreme,  the  mighty  God 

Without  beginning  or  decline, 
Object  of  faith  and  not  of  sense  ; 

Eternal  ages  saw  him  shine, 
He  shines  eternal  ages  hence. 

As  much,  when  in  the  manger  laid. 

Almighty  ruler  of  the  sky, 
As  when  the  six  days'  work  he  made 

Fiird  all  the  morning  stars  with  joy. 


«  Bxod.  X  9. 
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Of  all  the  crowns  Jehovah  bean, 

Salmtion  is  his  dearest  claim  ; 
That  gracious  sound  well  pleased  he  hears^ 

And  owns  Emmanuel  for  his  name. 
A  clieerful  confidence  I  feel, 

My  well-placed  hopes  with  joy  I  see  ; 
My  bosom  glows  with  heavenly  zeal. 

To  worship  him  who  died  for  me. 
Ab  man,  he  pities  my  complaint. 

His  power  and  truth  are  all  divine  ; 
He  will  not  fail,  he  cannot  faint ; 

Salvation's  sure,  and  must  be  mine. 


XXVL    ON  OPENING  A  PLACE  FOR  SOCIAL 
PRAYER. 

Jesus  !  where'er  thy  people  meet. 
There  they  behold  thy  mercy-seat ; 
Where'er  they  seek  thee,  Thou  art  found. 
And  every  place  is  hallowed  ground. 
For  thou,  within  no  walls  confined, 
Inhabitcst  the  humble  mind  ; 
Such  ever  bring  Thee  where  they  come, 
And  going,  take  Thee  to  their  hume. 
Dear  Shepherd  of  thy  chosen  ffw  ! 
Thy  former  mercies  here  renew  ; 
Here  to  our  waiting  hearts  pnu'laim 
The  sweetness  of  thy  saving  name. 
Here  may  we  prove  the  power  of  prayer. 
To  strengthen  faith,  and  sweeten  care  ; 
To  teach  our  faint  desires  to  rise. 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  our  eyes. 
Behold,  at  thy  commanding  word 
We  stretch  the  curtain  and  the  cord  • ; 
G)me  thou,  and  fill  this  w  irler  space. 
And  bless  us  with  a  laj'gc  increase. 
Ijord,  we  are  few,  but  thou  art  near  ; 
Nor  short  thine  arm,  nor  deaf  thine  ear  ; 
Oh  rend  the  heavens,  come  quickly  down. 
And  make  a  thousand  hearts  thine  own. 


XXTIL    WELCOME  TO  THE  TABLE. 

This  is  the  feast  of  heavenly  wine, 

And  God  invites  to  sup  ; 
The  juices  of  the  living  vine 

Were  press'd  to  fill  the  Cup. 
Oh  !  bless  the  Saviour,  ye  that  eat, 

With  royal  dainties  fed  ; 
Not  heaven  affords  a  costlier  treat. 

For  Jesus  is  the  bread. 
The  vile,  the  lost,  he  calls  to  them  ; 

Ye  trembling  souls,  a])pear  ! 
The  righteous  m  their  own  esteem 

Have  no  acceptance  here. 
Approach,  ye  poor,  nor  dare  refuse 

The  banquet  spread  for  you  ; 
Dear  Saviour,  this  is  welcome  news, 

Then  I  may  venture  too. 
If  guilt  and  sin  afford  a  plea. 

And  may  obtain  a  place, 
Sorely  the  Lord  will  welcome  me. 

And  I  shall  see  his  face. 

ilMiah.liv.i! 


XXVm.  JESUS  HASTING  TO  SUFFER. 

TiiE  Saviour,  what  a  noble  flame 

Was  kindled  in  his  breast, 
When  hasting  to  Jerusalem, 

He  march'd  before  the  rest ! 

Good  will  to  men,  and  zeal  for  God, 
His  every  thought  engross  ; 

He  longs  to  be  baptized  with  blood  % 
He  {)uuts  to  reach  the  cross ! 

With  all  his  sufferings  full  in  view, 

And  woes  to  us  unknown. 
Forth  to  the  task  his  spirit  flew ; 

'Twas  love  tliat  urged  him  on. 

Lord,  we  return  thee  what  we  can : 
Our  hearts  shall  sound  abroad 

Salvation  to  the  dying  Man, 
And  to  the  rising  God  I 

And  while  thy  hleoding  glories  here 
Engage  our  wondering  eyes. 

We  Icurn  our  lighter  cross  to  bear. 
And  hasten  to  the  skies. 


XXIX.   EXHORTATION  TO  PRAYER. 

What  various  hindrances  we  meet 
In  coming  to  a  mercy-seat ! 
Yet  who  that  knows  the  worth  of  prayer. 
But  wishes  to  be  often  there  I 

Prayer  makes  the  darkened  cloud  withdraw. 
Prayer  climbs  the  ladder  Jacob  saw, 
Gives  exercise  to  faith  and  love. 
Brings  every  blessing  from  above. 

Restraining  prayer,  we  cease  to  fight ; 
Prayer  makes  tlic  Christian's  armour  bright ; 
And  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees. 

While  Moses  stood  with  arms  spread  wide. 
Success  was  found  on  Israel's  side  ; 
But  when  through  wearint^ss  they  £eurd. 
That  moment  Amaiek  prevail'd'. 

Have  you  no  words !  Ah  !  think  again, 
Words  flow  apace  when  you  complain^ 
And  fill  your  fellow-creatui*e's  ear 
With  the  sad  tale  of  all  your  care. 

Were  half  the  breath  thus  vainly  spent 
To  Heaven  in  supplication  sent. 
Your  cheerful  song  would  oftener  be, 
^  Hear  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  me.'* 


XXX.    THE  LIGHT  AND  GLORY  OF  THE  WORD. 

The  Spirit  breathes  upon  the  Word, 
And  brings  the  truth  to  sight ; 

Precepts  and  promises  afibrd 
A  sanctifying  light 

A  glory  gilds  the  sacred  page. 

Majestic  like  the  sun  ; 
It  gives  a  light  to  every  age, 

It  gives,  but  borrows  none. 


•  Luke,  xii.  An. 
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The  hand  that  gave  it  still  supplies 

I  wish.  Thou  know*8t,  to  be  resign'd, 

The  gracious  light  and  heat ; 
His  truths  upon  the  nations  rise. 

And  wait  with  patient  hope  ; 

But  hope  delay'd  fatigues  the  mind. 

They  rise,  but  never  set. 

And  drinks  the  spirit  up. 

Let  everlasting  thanks  be  thine. 

Help  me  to  reach  the  distant  goal ; 

For  such  a  bright  display, 

Confirm  my  feeble  knee  ; 

As  makes  a  world  of  darkness  shine 

Pity  the  sickness  of  a  soul 

With  beams  of  heavenly  day. 

That  faints  for  love  of  thee  ! 

My  soul  rejoices  to  pursue    . 
The  steps  of  him  I  love, 

Cold  as  I  feel  this  heart  of  mine. 

Yet,  since  I  feel  it  so. 

Till  glory  break  upon  my  view 

It  yields  some  hope  of  life  divine 
Within,  however  low. 

In  brighter  worlds  above. 

I  seem  forsaken  and  alone. 

I  hear  the  lion  roar  ; 

XXXL  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MINISTER. 

And  every  door  is  shut  but  one. 

And  that  is  Mercy's  door. 

His  master  taken  from  his  head. 

There,  till  the  dear  Deliverer  come. 

Elisha  saw  him  go ; 

I'll  wait  with  humble  prayer  ; 

And  in  desponding  accents  said. 

And  when  he  calls  his  exile  home. 

«  Ah,  what  must  Israel  do!" 

The  Lord  shall  find  him  there. 

But  he  forgot  the  Lord,  who  lifts 
The  beggar  to  the  throne  ; 

• 

Nor  knew,  that  aU  Elijah's  gifts 
Would  soon  be  made  his  own. 

XXXIV.  SEEKING  THE  BELOVED. 

What !  when  a  Paul  has  run  his  course. 

To  those  who  know  the  Lord  I  speak  ; 

Or  when  ApoUos  dies, 

Is  my  beloved  near  1 

Is  Israel  left  without  resource. 

The  bridegroom  of  my  soul  I  seek. 

And  have  we  no  supplies  1 

Oh  !  when  will  he  appear  1 

Yes,  while  the  dear  Redeemer  lives, 

Though  once  a  man  of  grief  and  shame 

We  have  a  boundless  store, 

«    Yet  now  he  fills  a  throne. 

And  shall  be  fed  with  what  he  gives. 

And  bears  the  greatest,  sweetest  name. 

Who  lives  for  evermore. 

That  earth  or  heaven  have  known. 

Grace  flies  before,  and  love  attends 

His  steps  where'er  he  goes  ; 

XXXU.    THE  SHINING  LIGHT. 

Though  none  can  see  him  but  his  frienc 

And  they  were  once  his  foes. 

Mt  former  hopes  are  fled. 

He  speaks ; — obedient  to  his  call 

My  terror  now  begins  ; 

Our  warm  affections  move : 

Ifeel,ala8!  that  I  am  dead 

Did  he  but  shine  alike  on  all. 

In  trespasses  and  sins. 

Then  all  alike  would  love. 

Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly ! 

Then  love  in  every  heart  would  reign. 

I  hear  the  thunder  roar  ; 

And  war  would  cease  to  roar ; 

The  law  proclaims  destruction  nigh. 

And  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  men 

And  vengeance  at  the  door. 

Would  thirst  for  blood  no  more. 

When  I  review  my  ways. 

Such  Jesus  is,  and  such  his  grace ; 
Oh,  may  he  shine  on  you  ! 

I  dread  impending  doom : 

But  sure  a  friendly  whisper  says. 

And  tell  him,  when  you  see  his  face. 

"  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." 

I  long  to  sec  him  too  2. 

I  see,  or  think  I  see. 

A  glimmering  from  afar ; 

A  beam  of  day,  that  shines  for  me. 

XXXV.  LIGHT  SHINING  OCT  OF  DAREN 

To  save  me  from  despair. 

Forerunner  of  the  sun  •, 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

It  marks  the  pilgrim's  way  ; 

His  wonders  to  perform ; 

I'll  gaze  upon  it  while  I  run, 

He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

And  watch  the  risin'/  day. 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never-failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs. 

XXXra.    THE  WAITING  SOUL. 

And  works  his  sovereign  will. 

Breathe  from  the  gentle  south,  0  Lord, 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take, 

And  cheer  me  from  the  north  ; 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 

Blow  on  the  treasures  of  thy  word, 

Are  bic;  with  mercy,  and  sliall  break 
In  blessmgs  on  your  head. 

And  call  the  spices  forUi ! 

»  Fmha  mx.  6. 
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Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense^ 
But  trust  him  for  his  grace ; 

Behind  a  firowning  providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

His  pnrposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 

But  sweet  wiU  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  u  sure  to  err', 
And  scan  his  work  in  vain : 

God  is  his  own  interpreter, 
And  He  wiU  make  it  plain. 


XXXVL    WELCOME  CROSS. 

Tis  my  happiness  below 
Not  to  live  without  the  cross. 

But  the  Saviour's  power  to  know. 
Sanctifying  every  loss : 

Trials  must  and  will  befal ; 

But  with  humble  faith  to  see 
Iiove  inscribed  upon  them  all. 

This  18  hi4>pine8S  to  me. 

God  in  Israel  sows  the  seeds 

Of  a£9iction,  pain,  and  toil ; 
These  spring  up  and  choke  the  weeds 

Whidi  would  else  overspread  the  soil : 

Trials  make  the  promise  sweet. 
Trials  give  new  life  to  prayer ; 

Trials  bring  me  to  his  feet, 
Lay  me  low,  and  keep  me  there. 

Did  I  meet  no  trials  here. 
No  chastisement  by  the  way. 

Might  I  not  with  reason  fear 
I  should  prove  a  cast-away  ? 

Bastards  may  escape  the  rod  *, 
Sunk  in  earthly  vain  delight ; 

But  the  true-bom  child  of  God 
Must  not,T— would  not,  if  he  might. 


XXXTIL   AFFLICTIONS  SANCTIFIED  BY  THE 
WORD. 

0  HOW  I  love  thy  holy  word. 
Thy  gracious  covenant,  0  Lord ! 
It  gmdes  me  in  the  peaceful  way  ; 

1  think  upon  it  all  the  day. 

What  are  the  mines  of  shining  wealth. 
The  strength  of  youth,  the  bloom  of  health ! 
What  are  all  joys  compared  with  those 
Thine  everlasting  Woni  bestows ! 

Long  unafflicted,  undismayed. 
In  pleasure's  path  secure  I  stra/d ; 
Thou  madest  me  feel  thy  chastening  rod^. 
And  straight  I  tum'd  unto  my  God. 

What  though  it  pierced  my  fainting  heart, 
I  bless'd  thine  hand  that  caused  the  smart ; 
It  taught  my  tears  awhile  to  flow. 
But  saved  me  from  eternal  woe. 

1  John  zIlL  7.      *  Hebrews,  xU.  8.     «  Pialin  cxiz.  71 . 


Oh !  hadst  thou  left  me  unchastised. 
Thy  prcce])t8  I  had  still  despised ; 
And  still  the  snare  in  secret  laid 
Had  my  unwary  feet  betray'd. 

I  love  thee,  therefore,  O  my  God, 
And  breathe  towards  thy  dear  abode ; 
Where,  in  thy  presence  fully  blest. 
Thy  chosen  saints  for  ever  rest. 


XXXVm.    TEMPTATION. 

The  billows  swell,  the  winds  are  high. 
Clouds  overcast  my  wintry  sky ; 
Out  of  the  depths  to  thee  I  call, — 
My  fears  are  great,  my  strength  is  small. 

O  Lord,  the  pilot's  part  perform. 
And  guard  and  guide  ine  through  the  storm ; 
Defend  me  from  each  threatening  ill, 
Control  the  waves, — say,  "  Peace  1  be  still." 

Amidst  the  roaring  of  the  sea 
My  soul  still  hangs  her  hope  on  thee ; 
Thy  constant  love,  thy  faithful  care. 
Is  all  that  saves  me  from  despair. 

Dangers  of  every  shape  and  name 
Attend  the  followers  of  the  Lamb, 
Who  leave  the  world's  deceitful  shore, 
And  leave  it  to  return  no  more. 

Though  tempest-toss'd  and  half  a  wreck. 
My  Saviour  through  the  floods  I  seek  ; 
Let  neither  winds  nor  stormy  main 
Force  back  my  shatter'd  bark  again. 


XXXIX.    LOOKING  UPWARDS  IN  A  STORM. 

God  of  my  life,  to  thee  I  call. 
Afflicted  at  thy  feet  I  fall ; 
When  the  great  water-floods  prevail  •, 
Leave  not  my  trembling  heart  to  fail  I 

Friend  of  the  friendless  and  the  faint, 
Where  should  I  lodge  my  deep  complaint. 
Where  hut  with  Thee,  whose  open  door 
Invites  the  helpless  and  the  poor ! 

Did  ever  mourner  plead  with  thee. 
And  Thou  refuse  that  mourner's  plea  I 
Does  not  the  word  still  fix*d  remain. 
That  none  shall  seek  thy  face  in  vain  ? 

That  were  a  grief  I  could  not  bear. 
Didst  thou  not  hear  and  answer  prayer ; 
But  a  prayer-hearing  answering  God 
Supports  me  under  every  load. 

Fair  is  the  lot  that's  cast  for  me ; 
I  have  an  Advocate  with  thee  ; 
They  whom  the  world  caresses  most 
Have  no  such  privilege  to  boast. 

Poor  though  I  am,  despised,  forgets, 
Yet  God,  my  God,  forgets  me  not : 
And  he  is  safe  and  must  succeed. 
For  whom  the  Lord  vouchsafes  to  plead. 


«  Psalm  Ixix.  15. 
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XL.  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 

Mt  soul  is  sad,  and  much  dismayM ;  * 

See,  Lord,  what  legions  of  my  foes, 

With  fierce  ApoUyon  at  their  head. 
My  heavenly  pUgrimage  oppose ! 

See,  from  the  ever  burning  lake, 
How  like  a  smoky  cloud  they  rise ! 

With  horrid  blasts  my  soul  they  shake. 
With  storms  of  blasphemies  and  lies. 

Their  fiery  arrows  reach  the  mark*. 
My  throbbing  heart  with  anguish  tear  ; 

Each  lights  upon  a  kindred  spark. 
And  finds  abundant  fuel  there. 

I  hate  the  thought  that  wrongs  the  Lord ; 

O !  I  would  drive  it  from  my  breast, 
With  thy  own  sharp  two-edged  sword. 

Far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 

Come  then  and  chase  the  cruel  host. 
Heal  the  deep  wounds  I  have  received ! 

Nor  let  the  powers  of  darkness  boast. 
That  I  am  foil'd,  and  Thou  art  grieved  ! 


XU.   PEACE  AFTER  A  STORM, 

When  darkness  long  has  veiled  my  mind. 
And  smiline  day  once  more  appears. 

Then,  my  Redeemer,  then  I  find 
The  folly  of  my  doubts  and  fears. 

Straight  I  upbraid  my  wandering  heart, 
And  blush  that  I  should  ever  be 

Thus  prone  to  act  so  base  a  part, 

Or  harbour  one  hard  thought  of  Thee ! 

Oh!  let  me  then  at  length  be  taught 
What  I  am  still  so  slow  to  learn, 

That  God  is  Love,  and  changes  not. 
Nor  knows  the  shadow  of  a  turn. 

Sweet  truth,  and  easy  to  repeat  I 
But  when  ray  faith  is  sharply  tried, 

1  find  myself  a  learner  yet, 

Unskilful,  weak,  and  apt  to  slide. 

But,  O  my  Lord,  one  look  from  Thee 
Subdues  the  disobedient  will. 

Drives  doubt  and  discontent  away, 
And  thy  rebellious  worm  is  still. 

Thou  art  as  ready  to  forgive 

As  I  am  ready  to  repine ; 
Thou,  therefore,  all  the  praise  receive ; 

Be  shame  and  self-abhorrence  mine. 


XLH.    MOURNING  AND  LONGING. 

The  Saviour  hides  his  face ! 
My  spirit  thirsts  to  prove 
Renew'd  supplies  of  pardoning  grace. 
And  never-fading  love. 

The  favour'd  souls  who  know 
What  glories  shine  in  him, 
Pant  for  his  presence  as  the  roe 
Pants  for  the  living  stream. 

1  Ephes.  vi.  l& 


What  trifles  tease  rae  now  ! 
They  swarm  like  summer  flies  ; 
They  cleave  to  every  thing  I  do. 
And  swim  before  my  eyes. 

How  dull  the  Sabbath  day. 
Without  the  Sabbath's  Loi-d ! 
How  toilsome  then  to  sing  and  pray, 
And  wait  upon  the  Word ! 

Of  all  the  truths  I  hear, 
How  few  delight  ray  taste ! 
I  glean  a  berry  here  and  there. 
But  raourn  the  vintage  past. 

Yet  let  rae  (as  1  ought) 
Still  hope  to  be  supplied ; 
No  pleasure  else  is  worth  a  thought. 
Nor  shall  I  be  denied. 

Though  I  am  but  a  worm. 
Unworthy  of  his  care. 
The  Lord  will  my  desire  perform. 
And  grant  me  all  my  prayer. 


XLIII.    SELF-ACQUAINTANCE. 

Dear  Lord !  accept  a  sinful  heart. 

Which  of  itself  complains, 
And  mourns,  with  much  and  frequent  s 

The  evil  it  contains. 

There  fiery  seeds  of  anger  lurk. 
Which  often  hurt  my  frame ; 

And  wait  but  for  the  tempter's  work, 
To  fan  them  to  a  flame. 

Legality  holds  out  a  bribe 
To  purchase  life  from  thee ; 

And  Discontent  would  fain  prescribe 
How  thou  shalt  deal  with  me. 

While  Unbelief  withstands  thy  grace. 

And  puts  the  mercy  by ; 
Presumption  with  a  brow  of  brass. 

Says,  **  Give  rae,  or  I  die !" 

How  eager  are  ray  thoughts  to  roam 

In  quest  uf  what  they  love  ! 
But  ah !  when  duty  calls  them  home. 

How  heavily  they  raove  ! 
Oh,  cleanse  rae  in  a  Saviour's  blood, 

Transform  me  by  thy  power. 
And  make  nie  thy  beloved  abode. 

And  let  me  roam  no  more. 


XLIV.    PRAYER  FOR  PATIENCE. 

Lord,  who  hast  sufler'd  all  for  me, 
My  peace  and  pardon  to  procure. 

The  lighter  cross  I  bear  for  thee. 
Help  me  with  patience  to  endure. 

The  storm  of  loud  repining  hush ; 

I  would  in  humble  silence  raourn  ; 
Why  should  the  unburnt,  though  burning  bi 

Be  angry  as  the  crackling  thorn  1 

Man  should  not  faint  at  thy  rebuke, 
Like  Joshua  falling  on  his  face ', 

When  the  cursed  thing  that  Achan  took 
Brought  Israel  into  just  disgrace. 

•  Joshua,  vii.  10,  U. 
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Pertaps  some  golden  wedge  suppreas'dy 
Some  secret  rin  offends  my  God ; 

Perhaps  that  Babylonish  vest, 
Self-iighteousness,  provokes  ine  rod. 

Ah!  were  I  buffeted  all  day, 
I    Mock'd,  crown'd  with  thorns,  and  spit  upon, 
I  jti  sboold  have  no  right  to  say. 
My  great  distress  is  mine  alone. 

.1  Let  me  not  angrily  declare 
li    No  pain  was  ever  sharp  like  mine, 
Nor  mnrmur  at  the  cross  I  bear. 
But  rather  weep,  remembering  thine. 


XLV.    SUBMISSION. 

0  Lord,  my  best  desire  fulfil. 

And  help  me  to  resign 
Life,  health,  and  comfort  to  thy  will. 

And  make  thy  pleasure  mine. 

Why  should  I  shrink  at  thy  command. 
Whose  love  forbids  my  fears  I 

Or  tremble  at  the  gracious  hand 
That  wipes  away  my  tears  I 

No,  rather  let  me  freely  yield 
What  most  I  prize  to  thee ; 

Who  never  hast  a  good  withheld, 
Or  wilt  withhold,  from  me. 

Thy  £avour,  all  my  Journey  through. 
Thou  art  engaged  to  grant ; 

What  else  I  want,  or  think  I  do, 
Tis  better  still  to  want. 

Wisdom  and  mercy  guide  my  way. 

Shall  I  resist  them  both  I 
A  poor  blind  creature  of  a  day. 

And  crush'd  before  the  moth ! 

But  ah  !  my  inward  spirit  cries. 

Still  bind  me  to  thy  sway ; 
Else  the  next  cloud  that  veils  the  skies 

Drives  ail  these  thoughts  away. 


XLVI.  THE  HAPPY  CHANGE. 

How  bless'd  thy  creature  is,  O  God, 

When  with  a  single  eye, 
He  views  the  lustre  of  thy  word. 

The  da^-spring  from  on  high ! 

Through  all  the  storms  that  veil  the  skies 
And  frown  on  earthly  things. 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  he  eyes. 
With  healing  on  liis  wings. 

Struck  by  that  light,  the  human  heart, 

A  barren  soil  no  more. 
Sends  the  sweet  smell  of  grace  abroad. 

Where  serpents  lurk*d  before*. 

The  soul,  a  dreary  province  once 

Of  Satan's  dark  domain, 
Feels  a  new  empire  form'd  within,        « 

And  owns  a  heavenly  reign. 


The  glorious  orb  whose  golden  beams 

The  fruitful  year  control. 
Since  first  obedient  to  thy  word. 

He  started  from  the  goal. 

Has  cheered  the  nations  with  the  joys 

His  orient  rays  impart ; 
But,  Jesus,  'tis  thy  light  alone 

Can  shine  upon  the  heart. 


XLVII.    RETIREMENT 

Far  from  the  world,  0  Lord,  I  flee, 

From  strife  and  tumult  far ; 
Fi-om  scenes  where  Satan  wages  still 

His  most  successful  war. 

The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade. 
With  prayer  and  jiraise  agree ; 

And  seem  by  thy  sweet  bounty  made 
For  those  who  follow  Thoe. 

There  if  thy  Spirit  touch  the  soul. 

And  grace  her  mean  abode, 
Oh,  with  what  peace,  and  joy,  and  love, 

She  communes  with  her  God  I 

There  like  the  nightingale  she  poun 

Her  solitary  lays ; 
Nor  asks  a  witnewi  of  her  song. 

Nor  thirsts  for  human  praise. 

Author  and  guardian  of  my  life. 
Sweet  source  of  light  divine. 

And  (all  harmonious  names  in  one) 
My  Saviour !  Thou  art  mine ! 

What  thanks  I  owe  thee,  and  what  love, 

A  boundless,  endless  store. 
Shall  echo  through  the  realms  above 

When  time  shall  be  no  more. 


XLVIH.   THE  HIDDEN  LIFE. 

To  tell  the  Saviour  all  my  wants. 

How  pleasing  is  the  task ! 
Nor  less  to  praise  him  when  he  grants 

Beyond  what  I  can  ask. 

My  labouring  spirit  vainly  seeks 

To  tell  but  half  the  joy  ; 
With  how  much  tenderness  he  speaks, 

And  helps  me  to  reply. 

Nor  were  it  wise,  nor  should  I  chuse, 

Such  secrets  to  declare ; 
Like  precious  wines  their  taste  they  lose. 

Exposed  to  open  air. 

But  this  with  boldness  I  proclaim. 

Nor  care  if  thousands  hear. 
Sweet  is  the  ointment  of  his  name. 

Not  life  is  half  so  dear. 

And  can  you  frown,  my  former  friends, 
Who  knew  what  once  I  was  ; 

And  blame  the  song  that  thus  commends 
The  Man  who  bore  the  cross  I 

Trust  me,  I  draw  the  likeness  true. 

And  not  as  fancy  paints ; 
Such  honour  may  he  give  to  you. 

For  such  have  all  his  saints. 
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XLpC    JOY  AND  PEACE  IN  BELIETING. 

Sometimes  a  light  surprises 
The  Christian  while  ho  sings ; 

It  is  the  Lord  who  rises 
With  healing  on  his  wings : 

When  comforts  are  declining^ 

He  grants  the  soul  again 
A  season  of  clear  shining, 

To  cheer  it  after  rain.  • 

In  holy  contemplation 

We  sweetly  then  pursue 
The  theme  of  God*s  salvation, 

And  find  it  ever  new : 

Set  free  from  present  sorrow. 

We  cheerfully  can  say, 
E*en  let  the  unknown  to-morrow* 

Bring  with  it  what  it  may ! 

It  can  bring  with  it  nothing, 
But  He  will  bear  us  through 

Who  gives  the  lilies  clothing. 
Will  clothe  his  people  too  : 

Beneath  the  spreading  heavens 

No  creature  but  is  fed ; 
And  he  who  feeds  the  ravens 

Will  give  his  children  bread. 

Though  vine  nor  fig-tree  neither"* 
Their  wonted  fruit  shall  bear. 

Though  all  the  field  should  wither. 
Nor  flocks  nor  herds  be  there : 

Yet  God  the  same  abiding. 
His  praise  shall  tune  my  voice ; 

For,  while  in  him  confiding, 
I  cannot  but  rejoice. 


L.    TRUE  PLEASURES. 

Lord,  my  soul  with  pleasure  springs 

When  Jesus'  name  I  hear  ; 
And  when  God  the  Spirit  brings 

The  word  of  promise  near : 

Beauties  too,  in  holiness, 

Still  delighted  I  perceive ; 
Nor  have  words  that  can  express 

The  joys  thy  precepts  give. 

Clothed  in  sanctity  and  grace, 

How  sweet  it  is  to  see 
Those  who  love  thee  as  they  pass. 

Or  when  they  wait  on  thee  ! 

Pleasant  too  to  sit  and  tell 
What  we  owe  to  love  divine  ; 

Till  our  bosoms  grateful  swell, 
And  eyes  begin  to  shine. 

Those  the  comforts  I  possess. 
Which  God  shall  still  increase. 

All  his  ways  are  pleasantness,' 
And  all  his  paths  are  peace. 

>  Matthew,  yl.  34.  t  Habakkuk.  IIL  17, 1& 

«  ProT.  m.  17. 


Nothing  Jesus  did  or  spoke. 
Henceforth  let  me  ever  slight ; 

For  I  love  his  easy  yoke*. 
And  find  his  burden  light. 


U.    THE  CHRISTIAN. 

Honour  and  happiness  unite 

To  make  the  Christian's  name  a  pp 

How  fair  the  scene,  how  clear  the  ligl 
That  fills  the  remnant  of  his  days  I 

A  kingly  character  he  bears, 

Ni^change  his  priestly  office  knows 

Unfading  is  the  crown  he  wears. 
His  joys  can  never  reach  ^  close. 

Adom*d  with  glory  from  on  high. 
Salvation  shmcs  upon  his  face  ; 

His  rolje  is  of  the  ethereal  dye, 
His  steps  are  dignity  and  grace. 

Inferior  honours  he  disdains. 

Nor  stoops  to  take  applause  from  ej 

The  King  of  kings  himself  maintains 
The  expenses  of  his  heavenly  birth. 

The  noblest  creature  seen  below, 
Ordain'd  to  fill  a  throne  above  ; 

God  gives  him  all  he  can  bestow. 
His  kingdom  of  eternal  love ! 

My  soul  is  ravishM  at  the  thought ! 

Mt'thinks  fi'om  earth  I  see  hun  ris< 
Angols  congratulate  his  lot, 

And  shout  him  welcome  to  the  skit 


LII.    LIVELY  HOPE  AND  GRAaOUS  F 

I  WAS  a  groveling  creature  once. 
And  basely  cleaved  to  earth  ! 

I  wanted  spirit  to  renounce 
The  clod  that  gave  me  birth. 

But  God  has  breathed  upon  a  worm 

And  sent  me  from  above 
Wings  such  as  clothe  an  angel's  fort 

The  wings  of  joy  and  love. 

With  those  to  Pisgah's  top  I  fly, 
And  there  delighted  stand, 

To  view  beneath  a  shining  sky 
The  spacious  pi'omised  land. 

The  Lord  of  all  the  vast  domain 

Has  promised  it  to  me, 
The  length  and  breadth  of  all  the  pi 

As  far  as  faith  can  see. 

How  glorious  is  my  privilege  ! 

To  thee  for  help  I  call ; 
I  stand  upon  a  mountain's  edge, 

Oh  save  me  lest  I  fall  I 

Though  much  exalted  in  the  Lord, 
My  strength  is  not  my  own ; 

^en  let  me  tremble  at  his  word, 
And  none  shall  cast  me  down. 

«  Matt.  xL  30. 
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Lm.   FOR  THE  POOR. 

Whsn  Hagar  found  the  bottle  spenty 

And  wept  o*er  Ishmael, 
A  meafuige  from  the  Lord  was  sent 

To  guide  her  to  a  well  *. 

Sbonld  not  Elijah's  cake  and  cruse^ 

Conrinee  us  at  this  day, 
A  nacious  God  will  not  refuse 

Provisions  by  the  way  1 

His  saints  and  servants  shall  be  fed^ 

Tlie  promise  is  secure ; 
'Bread  shall  be  given  them/*  as  he  said, 

«  Their  water  shall  be  sure  3." 

Repasts  far  richer  they  shall  prove, 
Than  all  earth's  dainties  are ; 

Tis  sweet  to  taste  a  Saviour*s  love. 
Though  in  the  meanest  fare. 

To  Jesus  then  your  trouble  bring. 

Nor  murmur  at  your  lot ; 
While  you  arc  poor  and  He  is  king, 

You  shall  not  be  forgot. 


UV.    MY  SOUL  THIRSTETU  FOR  GOD. 

I  THIRST,  but  not  as  once  I  did, 
The  vain  delights  of  earth  to  share ; 

Thv  wounds,  Emmanuel,  all  forbid 
I'hat  I  should  seek  my  pleasures  there. 

It  was  the  sight  of  thy  dear  cross 

First  wean'd  my  soul  from  earthly  things ; 
And  taught  me  to  esteem  as  druss 

The  mirth  of  fools  and  pomp  of  kings. 

I  want  that  grace  that  springs  from  thee 
That  quickens  all  things  where  it  flows, 

And  makes  a  wretched  thorn  like  mo 
Bloom  as  the  myrtle,  or  the  rose. 

Dear  fountain  of  delight  unkno^^-n ! 

No  longer  sink  below  the  brim  ; 
But  overflow,  and  pour  me  down 

A  living  and  life-giving  stream ! 

For  sure  of  all  the  plants  that  share 

The  notice  of  thy  Father's  eye, 
None  proves  less  grateful  to  his  care. 

Or  yields  him  meaner  fruit  than  I. 


LV.    LOVE  CONSTRAINING  TO  OBEDIENCE. 

No  strength  of  nature  can  suffice 

To  serve  the  Lord  aright : 
And  what  she  has  she  misapplies. 

For  want  of  clearer  light. 

How  long  beneath  the  law  I  lay 

In  bondage  and  distress ; 
I  toil'd  the  precept  to  obey, 

But  toil'd  without  success. 

Then  to  abstain  from  outward  sin 

Was  more  than  I  could  do  ; 
Now,  if  I  feel  its  power  within, 

I  feel  I  hate  it  too. 

Oen.  xzL  19.        «  1  Kings,  xvii.  14.        >  las.  zzxilL  18. 


Then  all  my  servile  works  were  done 

A  righteouHncsM  to  raise  ; 
Now,  freely  chosen  in  the  Son, 

I  freely  ehuse  his  ways. 
«  What  shall  I  do,"  was  then  the  word, 

**  Tliat  I  may  worthier  grow  V* 
*<  What  shall  1  render  to  Uie  Lord  I" 

Is  my  inquiry  now. 
To  see  the  law  by  Clirist  fulfilfd. 

And  hear  his  pardoning  voice. 
Changes  a  slave  into  a  child ', 

And  duty  into  choice. 


LVL  THE  HEART  HEALED  AND  CHANGED  B\ 
MERCY. 


Sin  enslaved  me  many  years. 

And  led  me  bound  and  blind  ; 
Till  at  length  a  thou^sand  fears 

Came  swumiiug  o'er  my  mind. 
**  Where,"  said  I,  in  deep  distress, 

"  Will  thest^  sinful  pleasures  end  ! 
How  shall  I  Kccurt*  my  peace. 

And  make  the  Lord  my  friend  1" 
Friends  and  ministers  said  much 

The  gospel  to  enforce ; 
But  my  blindness  still  was  such, 

I  chose  a  legal  course : 
Much  I  fasted,  watch*d,  and  strove. 

Scarce  would  show  my  face  abroad, 
Fear'd  almost  to  speak  or  move, 

A  stranger  still  to  God. 
Thus  afraid  to  trust  his  grace. 

Long  time  did  I  rebel ; 
Till  desj)aii'ing  of  my  case, 

Down  at  his  feet  1  fell : 

Then  my  stubborn  heart  he  broke. 
And  subdued  me  to  his- sway; 

By  a  simple  word  he  spoke, 
"  Thy  sins  are  done  away." 


LVIL    HATRED  OF  SIN. 

Holt  Lord  God  !  I  love  thy  truth. 

Nor  dare  thy  least  commandment  slight ; 

Yet  pierced  by  sui,  the  8t»rpent's  tooth, 
I  mourn  the  anguish  of  the  bite. 

But  though  the  poison  lurks  within, 
Hope  bids  me  still  with  patience  wait ; 

Till  death  shall  set  me  free  from  sin. 
Free  from  the  only  thing  I  hate. 

Had  I  a  throne  above  the  rest. 

Where  angels  and  archangels  dwell. 

One  sin,  unslain,  within  my  breast. 

Would  make  that  heaven  as  dark  as  helL 

The  prisoner  sent  to  breathe  fresh  air, 

An<l  bless'd  with  liberty  again. 
Would  mourn  were  he  condemned  to  wear 

One  link  of  all  his  former  chain. 

But,  oh !  no  foe  invades  the  bliss. 

When  glory  crowns  the  Christian's  head ; 

One  view  of  Jesus  as  He  is 

Will  strike  all  sin  for  ever  dead. 

«  Romans,  itk  31. 
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LVIIL    TIIE  NEW  CONVERT. 

The  new-bom  child  of  gospel  grace, 

Like  some  fair  tree  when  summer's  nigh. 

Beneath  Emmanuers  shining  face 
Lifts  up  his  bloommg  branch  on  high. 

No  fears  he  feels,  he  sees  no  foes, 
No  conflict  yet  his  faith  emplo^rs, 

Nor  has  ho  learnt  to  whom  he  owes 
The  strength  and  peace  his  soul  enjoys. 

But  sin  soon  darts  its  cruel  sting, 
And  comforts  sinking  day  by  day. 

What  seem'd  his  own,  a  self-fed  spring. 
Proves  but  a  brook  that  glides  away. 

When  Gideon  armM  his  numerous  host, 
The  Lord  soon  made  his  numbers  less ; 

And  said,  ^  Lest  Israel  vainly  boast *, 
'  My  arm  procured  mo  this  success.*  " 

Thus  will  he  bring  our  spirits  down. 
And  draw  our  ebbing  comforts  low. 

That  saved  by  grace,  but  not  our  own. 
We  may  not  claim  the  praise  we  owe. 


LIX-    TRUE  AND  FALSE  COMFORT& 

0  God,  whose  favourable  eye 

The  sin-sick  soul  revives. 
Holy  and  heavenly  is  the  joy 

Thy  shining  presence  gives. 

Not  such  as  hypocrites  suppose, 
Who  with  a  graceless  heart 

Taste  not  of  thee,  but  drink  a  dose 
Prepared  by  Satan*s  art. 

Intoxicating  joys  are  thelrSf 
Who  while  tney  boast  their  light. 

And  seem  to  soar  above  the  stara. 
Are  plunging  into  night. 

Luird  in  a  soft  and  fatal  sleep. 

They  sin  and  yet  rejoice ; 
Were  they  indeed  the  Saviour's  sheep. 

Would  they  not  hear  hb  voice  1 

Be  mine  the  comforts  that  reclaim 
The  soul  from  Satan's  power ; 

That  make  me  blush  for  what  I  am. 
And  hate  my  sin  the  more. 

'Tb  joy  enough,  my  All  in  All, 

At  thy  dear  feet  to  lie ; 
Thou  wilt  not  let  me  lower  fall. 

And  none  can  higher  fly. 


/ 


LX.    A  LIVINO  AND  A  DEAD  FAITH. 

Trb  Lord  receives  hb  highest  praise 

From  humble  minds  and  hearts  sincere ; 
While  all  the  loud  professor  says 

Ofiends  the  righteous  Judge's  ear. 
To  walk  as  children  of  the  day. 

To  mark  the  precepts'  holy  light. 
To  wage  the  warfare,  watch,  and  pray. 

Show  who  are  pleasing  in  hb  sight. 

1  JudfM,  Tii. «. 


Not  words  alone  it  cost  the  Lord, 
To  purchase  pardon  for  hb  own ; 

Nor  will  a  soul  by  grace  restored 
Return  the  Saviour  words  alone. 

With  golden  belb,  the  priestly  vest. 

And  rich  pomegranates  border'd  round  % 

The  need  of  holiness  express'd. 
And  call'd  for  fruit  as  well  as  sound. 

Easy  indeed  it  were  to  reach 
A  mansion  in  the  courts  above. 

If  swelling  words  and  fluent  speech 
Might  serve  instead  of  faith  and  love. 

But  none  shall  gain  the  blissful  place. 

Or  God's  unclouded  glory  see. 
Who  talks  of  free  and  sovereign  grace. 

Unless  that  grace  has  made  him  free  I 


LXL    ABUSE  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

Too  many,  Lord,  abuse  thy  grace 

In  thb  licentious  day. 
And  white  they  boast  they  sec  thy  face 

They  turn  their  own  away. 

Thy  book  dbplays  a  gracious  light 

That  can  the  blind  restore ; 
But  these  are  dazzled  by  the  sight. 

And  blinded  still  the  more. 

The  pardon  such  presume  upon, 

They  do  not  beg,  but  steal ; 
And  when  they  plead  it  at  thy  throne. 

Oh !  Where's  the  Spirit's  seal ! 

Was  it  for  thb,  ye  lawless  tribe. 

The  dear  Redeemer  bled  I 
Is  thb  the  grace  the  saints  imbibe 

From  Chrbt  the  living  head ! 

Ah,  Lord,  we  know  thy  chosen  few 

Are  fed  with  heavenly  fare ; 
But  these, — the  wretched  husks  they  chew. 

Proclaim  them  what  they  are. 

The  Uberty  our  hearts  implore 

Is  not  to  live  in  sin ; 
But  still  to  wait  at  Wisdom's  door. 

Till  Mercy  calb  us  in. 


LXIL    THE  NARROW  WAY. 

What  thousands  never  knew  the  road  1 
What  thousands  hate  it  when  'tb  known! 

None  but  the  chosen  tribes  of  God 
Will  seek  or  chuse  it  for  their  own. 

A  thousand  ways  in  rum  end. 
One  only  leads  to  joys  on  high ; 

By  that  my  willing  steps  ascend. 
Pleased  with  a  journey  to  the  sky. 

No  more  I  ask  or  hope  to  find 

Delight  or  happiness  below ; 
Sorrow  may  well  possess  the  mind 

That  feeds  where  thorns  and  thistles 


tEjcod.uvilLS3. 
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The  joy  that  fades  is  not  for  me, 
1  8«ek  inimortal  joys  above ; 

There  glory  without  end  shall  be 
The  bright  reward  of  faith  and  Ioyc. 

Cleave  to  the  world,  ye  sordid  worms« 
Contented  lick  vour  native  dust ! 

But  God  shall  iight  with  all  his  storms^ 
Against  the  idol  of  your  trust. 


LXUL   DEPENDENCE. 

To  keep  tne  lamp  alive, 
Whh  oil  we  fill  the  bowl ; 

*Tis  water  makes  the  willow  thrive. 
And  grace  that  feeds  the  souL 

The  Lord*s  unsparing  hand 
Supplies  the  living  stream  ; 

It  is  not  at  our  own  command. 
But  still  derived  from  him. 

Beware  of  Peter's  word ', 

Nor  confidently  say, 
**  [  never  will  deny  thee,  Lord,*'— 

But^*  Grant  I  never  may." 

Man's  wisdom  is  to  seek 
His  strength  in  God  alone ; 

And  even  an  angel  would  be  weak, 
Who  trusted  in  his  own. 

Retreat  beneath  his  wings. 
And  in  hb  grace  confide ! 

This  more  exalts  the  King  of  kings' 
Than  ail  your  works  beside. 

In  Jesus  is  our  store, 

Grace  issues  from  his  throne ; 
Whoever  says,  "  1  want  no  more," 

Confesses  he  has  none. 


LXIV.   NOT  OF  WORKS. 

Grace,  triumphant  in  the  throne, 
Scorns  a  rival,  reigns  alone ; 
Come  and  bow  beneath  her  sway  I 
Cast  your  idol  works  away ! 
Works  of  man,  when  made  his  plea. 
Never  shall  accepted  be ; 
Fruits  of  pride  (vain-glorious  worm !) 
Are  the  best  he  can  perform. 

Self,  the  god  his  soul  adores. 
Influences  all  his  powers ; 
Jesus  is  a  slighted  name. 
Self-advancement  all  his  aim : 
But  when  God  the  Judge  shall  come. 
To  pronounce  the  final  doom. 
Then  for  rocks  and  hills  to  hide 
All  his  works  and  all  his  pride  I 

Still  the  boasting  heart  replies. 
What !  the  worthy  and  the  wise, 
Friends  to  temperance  and  peace. 
Have  not  these  a  righteousness  1 
Banish  every  vain  pretence 
Built  on  human  excellence ; 
Perish  everything  in  man, 
But  the  grace  that  never  can. 


1  lfatth«w.  xzvl.  33. 


•  John,  rU  89. 


LXV.    PRAISE  FOR  FAITH. 

Of  all  the  gifts  thine  hand  bestows. 

Thou  Giver  of  all  good  I 
Not  heaven  itst'lf  a  richer  knows 

Than  my  Redeemer's  blood. 

Faith  too,  the  blood-receiving  grace^ 

From  the  same  hand  we  gain  1 
Else,  sweetly  as  it  suits  our  case. 

That  gift  had  been  in  vain. 

Till  thou  thy  teaching  jiower  apply. 

Our  hearts  refuse  to  see. 
And  w^eak,  as  a  distemper'd  eye. 

Shut  out  the  view  of  thee. 

Blind  to  the  merits  of  thy  Son, 

What  misery  we  endure ! 
Yet  fly  that  hand  from  which  alone 

W^e  could  expect  a  cure. 

We  praise  thee,  and  would  praise  thee  more. 

To  thee  our  all  we  owe ; 
The  precious  Saviour,  and  the  power 

That  makes  Him  precious  too. 


LXVL   GRACE  AND  PROTIDENCB. 


Almighty  King !  whose  wondrous  hand 
Supports  the  weight  of  sea  and  land  ; 
Whose  grace  is  such  a  boundless  store. 
No  heart  shall  break  that  sighs  for  more ; 

Thy  providence  supplies  my  food. 
And  tis  thy  blessing  makes  it  good ; 
My  soul  is  nourished  by  thy  word. 
Let  soul  and  body  praise  tne  Lord ! 

My  streams  of  outward  comfort  came 
From  him  who  built  this  earthly  frame ; 
Whate'er  I  want  his  bounty  gives. 
By  whom  my  soul  for  ever  lives. 

Either  his  hand  preserves  from  pain. 
Or,  if  I  feel  it,  heals  again  ;  » 

From  Satan's  malice  shields  my  breast. 
Or  overrules  it  for  the  best. 

Forgive  the  song  that  falls  so  low 
Beneath  the  gratitude  I  owe ! 
It  means  thy  praise,  however  poor. 
An  angel's  song  can  do  no  more. 


LXVII.  I  WILL  PRAISE  THE  LORD  AT  ALL  TIMEB. 

Winter  has  a  jojr  for  me, 

While  the  Saviour's  charms  I  read. 

Lowly,  meek,  from  blemish  free, 
In  the  snowdrop's  pensive  head. 

Spring  returns,  and  brings  along 

Life-invigorating  suns : 
Hark  !  the  turtle's  plaintive  song 

Seems  to  speak  his  dying  groans  1 

Summer  has  a  thousand  charms. 

All  expressive  of  his  worth  ; 
'Tis  his  sun  that  lights  and  warms, 

His  the  air  that  cools  the  eazth. 
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What !  has  autumn  left  to  say 

Nothing  of  a  Saviour's  grace  ? 
Yes,  the  beams  of  milder  day 

Tell  me  of  his  smiling  face. 
Light  appears  with  early  dawn. 

While  the  sun  makes  haste  to  rise ; 
See  his  bleeding  beauties  drawn 

On  the  blushes  of  the  skies. 

Evenmg  with  a  silent  pace, 
Slowly  moving  in  the  west. 

Shows  an  emblem  of  his  grace. 
Points  to  an  eternal  rest. 


LXVra.    FRAGMENT  OF  A  HYMN. 

LONQINO  TO   BK  WITH   CURIST. 

To  Jesus,  the  Crown  of  my  Hope, 
My  soul  is  in  haste  to  be  gone  : 

0  bear  me,  ye  cherubim,  up, 
And  waft  me  away  to  his  throne  ! 

My  Saviour,  whom  absent  I  love. 
Whom  not  having  seen  I  adore  ; 

Whose  name  is  exalted  above 
All  glory,  dominion,  and  power. 


SONNETS. 


TO  HENRY  COWPER.  Esq. 

OH  HT8  SMPHATICAL  A.VD  II«TKRR8TINO  DKLPrBRY  OF 

TIUE  DSrSNCK  OF  WARRK.V  HASTINGS,  ESQ., 

IN  TBS  HOUSB  OT  LORDS. 

CowpEB,  whose  silver  voice,  task'd  sometimes  hard 
Legends  prolix  delivers  in  the  ears 
(Attentive  when  thou  read'st)  of  England's  peers. 
Let  verse  at  length  yield  thee  thy  just  reward. 

Thou  wast  not  heard  with  drowsy  disregard. 
Expending  bite  on  all  that  length  of  plea 
Thy  generous  powers,  but  silence  honoured  thee. 
Mute  as  e'er  gazed  on  orator  or  bard. 

Thou  art  not  voice  alone,  but  hast  beside 

Both  heart  and  head :  and  couldst  with  music 
Of  Attic  phrase  and  senatorial  tone,         [sweet 

Like  thy  renown'd  forefathers,  far  and  wide 
Thy  Htme  diffuse,  praised  not  for  utterance  meet 
Of  othert*  speech,  but  magic  of  thy  own. 


TO  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  Esq. 
AprU  16,  1793. 

Tht  country,  Wilberforce,  with  just  disdain, 
He^rs  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  call'd 
Fanatic,  for  thy  zeal  to  loose  the  enthrall'd 
From  exile,  public  sale,  and  slavery's  chain. 

Friend  of  the  poor,  the  wrong'd,  the  fetter-gall'd, 
Fear  not  lest  labour  such  as  thine  be  vain. 
Thou  hast  achieved  a  part ;  hast  gain'd  the  ear 
Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause ; 

Hope  smiles,  joy  springs,  and  though  cold  caution 
And  weave  delay,  the  better  hour  is  near  [pause 
That  shall  remunerate  thy  toils  severe 

Bypeace  for  Afric,  fenced  with  British  laws. 
Enjoy  what  thou  hast  won,  esteem  and  love 
From  all  the  just  on  earth,and  all  the  blest  above. 


/ 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  Esq. 
June  8,  1793. 

Hatlet,  thy  tenderness  fraternal  shown, 
In  our  first  interview,  delightful  guest ! 
To  Mary  and  me  for  her  dear  sake  distress'd, 
Such  as  it  is  has  made  my  heart  thy  own. 

Though  heedless  now  of  new  engagements  grown : 
For  threescore  winters  make  a  wintry  breast. 
And  I  had  purposed  ne'er  to  go  in  quest 


Of  Friendship  more,  except  with  God  alone. 
But  thou  hast  won  me :  nor  is  God  my  foe. 

Who,  ere  this  last  afflictive  scene  began. 

Sent  thee  to  mitigate  the  dreadful  blow. 
My  brother,  by  whose  sympathy  I  know 

Thy  true  deserts  infallibly  to  scan. 

Not  more  to  admire  the  Bard  than  love  the  Man. 


TO  GEORGE  ROMNEY,  Esq. 

ON   HIS  PICTURS  or   MB  IN  CRAYONS,  DRAWN   AT   BARTHAM 

IN  THK  SIXTY-FIRST  YKAR  OF  MY  AOB.  AND  IN  TUB 

MONTHS  OF  AUGUST  AND  SKPTSMSCR,   179bI. 

Octobtr  1792. 

RoMNET,  expert  infallibly  to  trace 
On  chart  or  canvass,  not  the  form  alone 
And  semblance,  but  however  faintly  shown. 
The  mind's  impression  too  on  every  face ; 

With  strokes  that  time  ought  never  to  erase 
Thou  hast  so  pcncil'd  mine,  that  tliough  I  own 
The  subject  worthless,  I  have  never  luiown 
The  artist  shining  with  superior  grace. 

But  this  I  mark, — that  symptoms  none  of  woe 
In  thy  incomparable  work  appear. 
Well — I  am  satisfied  it  should  be  so, 

Since,  on  maturer  thought,  the  cause  is  clear ; 
For  in  my  looks  what  sorrow  couldst  thou  see 
When  I  was  Hayley's  guest,  and  sat  to  thee  t 


TO  MRS.  UNWIN. 
May,  1793. 

Mart  !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings. 

Such  aid  from  Heaven  as  some  have  feign'd  they 

drew. 
An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 
And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things, 

That  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 
I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due, 
In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true, 
And  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings. 

But  thou  hast  little  need.     There  is  a  book 
By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light. 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look ; 

A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright : 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  iaithful  Mary,  shine; 
And,  since  thou  oip^-n'st  that  praise,  I  ^are  thee 
mine. 
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TO  JOHN  JOHNSON, 

ON  HIS  nunSMTIHO  MB  WITH  AN  ANTiqUS  BUST  OV  HOKDU 

May,  1793. 

kiNSMAN  beloved,  and  as  a  son,  by  me ! 
When  I  behold  this  fruit  of  thy  regard, 
The  sculptured  form  of  my  old  favourite  bard, 
I  reverence  feel  for  him  and  love  for  thee. 

oy  too  and  grief.  Much  ioy  that  there  should  be 
Wise  men  and  leam'd,  who  grudge  not  to  reward 
With  some  applause  my  bold  attempt  and  hard. 
Which  others  scorn ;  critics  by  courtesy. 

be  grfef  is  this,  that  sunk  in  Homer's  mine, 
I  lose  my  precious  years  now  soon  to  fail. 
Handling  his  gold,  which  howsoe'er  it  shine, 

roves  dross,  when  balanced  in  the  Christian  scale. 
Be  wiser  thou ; — ^like  our  forefather  Donne, 
Seek  heavenly  wealth,  and  work  for  God  alone. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY.  Esq. 
June  29. 1793. 

Dear  architect  of  fine  chateaux  in  ur, 
Worthier  to  stand  for  ever,  if  they  could, 
Than  any  built  of  stone,  or  yet  of  wood. 
For  back  of  royal  elephant  to  bear ; 

O  for  permission  from  the  skies  to  sliare, 
Much  to  my  own,  though  little  to  thy  good. 
With  thee,  (not  subject  to  the  jealous  mood  1) 
A  partnership  of  literary  ware! 

But  I  am  bankrupt  now ;  and  doom*d  henceforth 
To  drudge,  in  descant  dry,  on  others*  lays ; 
Bards,  I  acknowledge,  of  unequal'd  worth: 

But  what  is  commentator's  happiest  praise ! 
That  he  has  fumish*d  lights  for  other  eyes, 
Which  they  who  need  them  use,and  then  despise. 


MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 


ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE. 

(TO  THK  MARCH  IN  SCIPIO.) 
WRXTTKN  WUKN  THC  NSW8  ARRIVBO. 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more  ! 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave. 

Fast  by  their  native  shore  ! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave. 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried. 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel. 
And  laid  her  on  her  side  ; 

A  land  breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  I 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone  ; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought ; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock : 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath  ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen. 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down. 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up, 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes  ! 
And  mingle  with  our  cup 

The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  she  may  float  again 
Full-charged  with  England's  thunder. 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone  ; 

His  victories  are  o*er  ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

ShaU  plough  the  wave  no  more. 


IN  SUBMERSIONEM  NAYIGH,  CUI  GEORGIUS 
REGALE  NOMEN  INDITUM. 

Plangimus  fortes.     Peri^re  fortes, 
Patrium  propter  peri^re  littus 
Bis  quater  centum  ;  subito  sub  alto 
iEquore  mersi. 

Navis,  innitens  lateri,  jacebat, 
Mains  ad  summas  trepidabat  undas. 
Cum  levis,  funes  quatiens,  ad  imum 
Depulit  aura. 

Plangimus  fortes.     Nimis,  heu,  caducam 
Fortibus  vitam  volu6re  Parcee, 
Nee  sinunt  ultra  tibi  nos  recentes 
Nectere  laurus. 

Magne,  qui  nomcn,  licet  incanorum, 
Traditum  ex  multis  atavis  tulisti ! 
At  tuos  olim  memorabit  cevum 
Omne  triumphos. 

Non  byems  illos  furibunda  mersit, 
Non  mari  in  clause  scopuli  latentes, 
Fissa  non  rimis  abies,  nee  atrox 
Abstulit  ensis. 

Navitae  scd  turn  nimium  jocosi 
Voce  fallebant  hilari  huborem, 
Et  quiesccbat,  calamoque  dextram  im- 
pleverat  heros. 

Yos,  quibus  cordi  est  grave  opus  piumquo, 
Humidum  ex  alto  spolium  levate, 
£t  putrescentcs  sub  aquis  amicos 
Reddite  amicis  t 

Hi  quidem  (sic  Dts  placuit)  fu6re : 
Sed  ratis,  nondum  putris,  ire  possit 
Rursus  in  helium,  Britonumque  nomen 
Tollere  ad  astra. 
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THE  NEGRO'S  COMPLAINT. 


Forced  from  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 

Afric's  coast  I  left  forlorn, 
To  increase  the  stranger's  treasures, 

O'er  the  raging  billows  borne. 
Men  from  England  bought  and  sold  me. 

Paid  my  price  in  paltry  gold  ; 
Butf  though  slave  they  have  enrolled  me, 

Minds  ai*e  never  to  be  sold. 

Still  in  thought  as  free  as  ever. 

What  are  England's  rights,  I  ask, 
Me  from  my  delights  to  sever. 

Me  to  toi-ture,  me  to  task  I 
Fleecy  locks  and  black  complexion 

Cannot  forfeit  nature's  claim  ; 
Skins  may  diflFer,  but  affection 

Dwells  in  white  and  black  the  same. 

Why  did  all-creating  nature 

Make  the  plant  for  which  we  toil  I 
Sighs  must  fan  it,  tears  must  water. 

Sweat  of  ours  must  dress  the  soil. 
Think,  ye  masters  iron  hearted. 

Lolling  at  your  jonal  boards. 
Think  how  many  backs  have  smarted 

For  the  sweets  your  cane  affords  ! 

Is  there,  as  ye  sometimes  tell  us, 

Is  there  One  who  reigns  on  high  1 
Has  He  bid  you  buy  and  sell  us. 

Speaking  from  his  throne,  the  sky  1 
Ask  Him,  if  your  knotted  scourges. 

Matches,  blood-extorting  screws, 
Are  the  means  that  duty  urges 

Agents  of  his  will  to  use  ! 

Hark  !  He  answers  ! — Wild  tornadoes 

Strewing  yonder  sea  with  wrecks. 
Wasting  towns,  plantations,  meadows, 

Are  the  voice  with  which  he  speaks. 
He,  foreseeing  what  vexations 

Afric's  sons  should  undergo, 
Fix'd  their  tyrants'  habitations 

Where  his  whirlwinds  answer — No. 

By  our  blood  in  Afric  wasted, 

Ere  our  necks  received  the  chain  ; 
By  the  miseries  that  we  tasted, 

Crossing  in  your  barks  the  main  ; 
By  our  sufferings,  since  ye  brought  us 

To  the  nmn-degrading  mart. 
All  sustain 'd  by  patience,  taught  us 

Only  by  a  broken  heart ! 

Deem  our  nation  brutes  no  longer, 

Till  some  reason  ye  shall  find 
Worthier  of  regard  and  stronger 

Than  the  colour  of  our  kind. 
Slaves  of  gold,  whose  sordid  dealings 

Tarnish  all  your  boasted  powers. 
Prove  that  you  have  human  feelings 

Ere  you  proudly  question  ours  ! 


THE  MORNING  DREAM. 

'TwAS  in  the  glad  season  of  spring, 

Asleep  at  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
I  dream'd  what  I  cannot  but  sing. 

So  pleasant  it  seem'd  as  I  lay. 
I  dream'd  that,  on  ocean  afloat. 

Far  hence  to  the  westward  I  saiVd, 
While  the  billows  high  lifted  the  boat. 

And  the  fresh-blowing  breeze  never  fail'd. 


PITY  FOR  POOR  AFRICANS. 

Video  meliora  proboqut, 
DeUriora  tequor. 

I  OWN  I  am  shock'd  at  the  purchase  of  slaves. 
And  fear  those  who  buy  them  and  sell  them  are 
knaves ;  TgroaaB 

What  I  hear  of  their  hardships,  their  tortures,  and 
Is  almost  enough  to  draw  pity  from  stones. 

I  pity  them  greatly,  but  I  must  be  mum. 
For  now  could  we  do  without  sugar  and  rum  ! 
EKpccially  sugar,  so  needful  we  see  ; 
Wlmt!  give  up  our  desserts,  our  coffee,  and  tea  ! 

Besides,  if  we  do,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes, 
Will  heartily  thank  us,  no  doubt,  for  our  pains  : 
If  we  do  not  buy  the  poor  crea^ui-es,  they  will  ; 
And  tortures  and  groans  will  be  multiplied  stilL 

If  foreigners  likewise  would  give  up  the  trade. 
Much  more  in  behalf  of  your  wish  might  be  said  ; 
But,  while  they  get  riches  by  purchasing  blacks, 
Pray  tell  me  why  we  may  not  also  go  snacks  1 

Your  scruples  and  arguments  bring  to  n\y  mind 
A  story  so  pat,  you  may  think  it  is  coin'd, 
On  purpose  to  answer  you,  out  of  my  mint ; 
But  I  can  assure  you  I  saw  it  in  print. 

A  youngster  at  school  more  sedate  than  the  rest. 

Had  once  his  integrity  put  to  the  test ; 

His  comrades  had  plotted  an  orchard  to  rob. 

And  ask'd  him  to  go  and  assist  in  the  job.  ! 

He  wasshock'd,  sir,  like  you,and  answered — "  Oh,no ! 
What!  rob  ourg(K>d  neighbourl  I  pray  you  don'r  go.   I 
Besides  the  man's  poor,  his  orchard's  his  bread  : 
Then  think  of  his  children,  for  they  must  be  fed." 

"  You  speak  verj-  fine,  and  you  look  very  grave. 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  we'll  have  ; 
If  you  will  go  with  us,  you  shall  have  a  share. 
If  not,  you  shall  have  neither  apple  nor  pear." 

They  spoke,  andTomponder'd — "I  see  they  will  go: 
Poor  man!  what  a  pity  to  injure  him  so  ! 
Poor  man!  I  would  save  him  his  fruit  if  I  could. 
But  staying  behind  will  do  him  no  good. 

"If  the  matter  depended  alone  upon  me,  [tree  ; 
His  apples  might  hang  till  they  dropp'd  from  the 
But  since  they  will  take  them,  I  think  1*11  go  too  ; 
He  will  lose  none  by  me,  though  I  get  a  few." 

His  scruples  thus  silenced,  Tom  felt  more  at  ease. 
And  went  with  his  comrades  the  apples  to  seize  ;    ' 
He  blamed  and  protested,  but  join'd  in  the  plan  ; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the 
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In  the  steerage  a  woman  I  saw  ; 

Such  at  least  was  the  form  that  she  wore. 
Whose  beauty  impressed  me  with  awe, 

Ne*er  taught  me  by  woman  before. 
She  sat,  and  a  shield  at  her  side 

Shed  light,  like  a  sun  on  the  waves, 
And  smiling  divinely,  she  cried — 

•*  I  go  to  make  freemen  of  slaves." 

Then  raising  her  voice  to  a  strain 

The  sweetest  that  ear  ever  heard, 
She  sung  of  the  slave's  broken  chain 

Wherever  her  glory  appear'd. 
Some  clouds,  which  had  over  us  hung. 

Fled,  chased  by  her  melody  clear. 
And  methought  while  she  liberty  sung, 

'Twas  liberty  only  to  hear. 

Thus  swiftly  dividing  the  flood. 

To  a  slave>cultured  island  we  came. 
Where  a  Demon,  her  enemy,  stood — 

Oppression  his  terrible  name. 
In  his  hand,  as  the  sign  of  his  sway, 

A  scourge  hung  with  lashes  he  bore. 
And  stood  looking  out  for  his  prey 

From  Africa's  sorrowful  shore. 

But  soon  as  approaching  the  land 

That  goddess-like  woman  he  view'd. 
The  scourge  he  let  fall  from  his  hand. 

With  blood  of  his  subjects  imbrued. 
I  saw  him  both  sicken  and  die, 

And  the  moment  the  monster  expired, 
Heard  shouts  that  ascended  the  sky. 

From  thousands  with  rapture  inspired. 

Awaking,  how  could  I  but  muse 

At  what  such  a  dream  should  betide  ? 
But  soon  my  ear  caught  the  glad  news. 

Which  served  my  weak  thought  for  a  guide,- 
That  Britannia,  renown'd  o'er  the  waves 

For  the  hatred  she  ever  had  shown 
To  the  black-sceptred  rulers  of  slaves, 

Resolves  to  have  none  of  her  own. 


PART  or  A  POKM  KWTITLBD 

••THE   VALEDICTION." 

Oh  Friendship  !  cordial  of  the  human  breast  I 
So  little  felt,  so  fervently  profess'd  ! 
Thy  blossoms  deck  our  unsuspecting  years ; 
The  promise  of  delicious  fruit  appears  : 
We  hug  the  hopes  of  constancy  and  tinith. 
Such  \b  the  folly  of  our  dreaming  youth  ; 
But  soon,  alas  !  detect  the  rash  mistake. 
That  sanguine  inexperience  loves  to  make ; 
And  view  with  tears  the  expected  harvest  lost, 
Decay'd  by  time,  or  wither'd  by  a  frost. 
Whoever  undertakes  a  friend's  great  part 
Should  be  renew'd  in  nature,  pure  in  heart, 
Prepared  for  martyrdom,  and  strong  to  prove 
A  thousand  ways  the  force  of  genuine  love. 
He  may  be  callM  to  give  up  health  and  gitin, 
To  exchange  content  for  trouble,  ease  for  pain, 
To  echo  sigh  for  sigh,  and  groan  for  groan. 
And  wet  his  cheeks  with  sorrows  not  his  own. 
The  heart  of  man,  for  such  a  task  too  frail, 
When  most  relied  on,  is  most  sure  to  fail  ; 


And,  summon'd  to  partake  its  fellow's  woe, 
Starts  from  its  office,  like  a  broken  bow. 

Votaries  of  business,  and  of  pleasure,  prove 
Faithless  alike  in  friendship  and  in  love. 
Retired  from  all  the  circles  of  the  gay. 
And  all  the  crowds  that  bustle  life  away, 
To  scenes  where  competition,  envy,  strife, 
Beget  no  thunder-clouds  to  trouble  life, 
Let  me,  the  charge  of  some  good  angel,  find 
One  who  has  known  and  has  escaped  mankind ; 
Polite  yet  virtuous,  who  has  brought  away 
The  manners,  not  the  morals,  of  the  day  : 
With  him,  perhaps  with  her,  (for  men  have  known 
No  firmer  friendtships  than  the  fair  have  shown) 
Let  me  enjoy  in  some  unthought-of  spot, 
(All  former  friends  forgiven,  and  forgot) 
Down  to  the  close  of  life's  fast-fading  scene, 
Union  of  hearts,  without  a  flaw  between. 
'Tis  grace,  'tis  bounty,  and  it  calls  for  praise. 
If  God  give  health,  that  suimhine  of  our  days  ; 
And  if  he  add,  a  blessing  sliared  by  few. 
Content  of  heart,  more  praises  still  are  due  :— 
But  if  he  grant  a  friend,  that  boon  possess'd 
Indeed  is  treasure,  and  crowns  all  the  rest  ; 
And  giving  one,  whose  heart  is  in  the  skies. 
Born  from  above,  and  made  divinely  wise. 
He  gives,  what  bankrupt  nature  never  can. 
Whose  nobIe!«t  coin  is  light  and  brittle  man, 
Gold,  purer  far  than  Ophir  ever  knew, 
A  soul,  an  image  of  himself,  and  therefore  true. 


ON  THE  QUEEN'S  VISIT   TO   LONDON. 

THE  NIGHT  Or  THB   17tH   MABCH,   1780. 

When,  long  sequester'd  from  his  throne, 

George  took  liia  seat  again. 
By  right  of  worth,  not  blood  alone, 

Entitled  here  to  reign  ; 

Then,  Loyalty,  with  all  his  lamps 

New  trimm'd,  a  gallant  show. 
Chasing  the  darkness  and  the  damps, 

Set  Loudon  in  a  glow. 

*Twas  hard  to  tell  of  streets  or  squares, 

Which  form'd  the  chief  display. 
These  most  resembling  cluster'd  stars. 

Those  the  long  milky  way. 

Bright  shone  the  roofs,  the  domes,  the  spires. 

And  rockets  flew,  self-driven. 
To  hang  their  momentary  fires 

Amid  the  vault  of  heaven. 

So,  fire  with  water  to  compare, 

The  ocean  serves  on  high 
Up-spouted  by  a  whale  in  air. 

To  express  unwieldy  joy. 

Had  all  the  pageants  of  the  world 

In  one  procession  join'd. 
And  all  the  banners  been  unfurl'd 

That  heralds  e'er  design'd ; 

For  no  such  sight  had  England's  Queen 

Forsaken  her  retreat. 
Where,  (Jeorge  recover'd  made  a  scene 

Sweet  always,  doubly  sweet. 
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Yet  glad  she  came  that  night  to  prove, 

A  witness  undescried, 
How  much  the  object  of  her  love 

Was  loved  by  all  beside. 

Darkness  the  skies  had  mantled  o'er 

In  aid  of  her  design, — 
Darkness,  0  Queen !  ne'er  call'd  before 

To  veil  a  deed  of  thine. 

On  borrow'd  wheels  away  she  flies, 

Resolved  to  be  unknown, 
And  gratify  no  curious  eyes 

That  night,  except  her  own. 

Arrived,  a  night  like  noon  slie  sees. 
And  hears  the  million  hum ; 

As  all  by  instinct,  like  the  bees. 
Had  known  their  sovereign  come. 

Pleased  she  beheld  aloft  portrayed 

On  many  a  splendid  wall. 
Emblems  of  health,  and  heavenly  aid. 

And  George  the  theme  of  all. 

Unlike  the  enigmatic  line. 

So  difficult  to  spell. 
Which  shook  Belshazzar  at  his  wine. 

The  night  his  city  fell. 

Soon,  watery  grew  her  eyes  and  dim. 

But  with  a  jo^'fiil  tear ; 
None  eke,  except  in  pmyer  for  him, 

George  ever  drew  from  her. 

It  was  a  scene  in  every  part 

Like  those  in  fable  feign'd. 
And  seem'd  by  some  magician's  art 

Created  and  sustained. 

But  other  magic  there,  she  knew, 

Had  been  exerted  none. 
To  raise  such  wonders  in  her  view. 

Save  love  of  George  alone. 

That  cordial  thought  her  spirits  cheer'd, 
And  through  theu  cumbrous  throng. 

Not  else  unworthy  to  be  fear'd, 
Convey'd  her  calm  along. 

So,  ancient  poets  say,  serene 
The  sea-maid  rides  the  waves. 

And  fearless  of  the  billowy  scene 
Her  peaceful  bosom  laves. 

With  more  than  astronomic  eyes 
She  view'd  the  sparkling  show ; 

One  Georgian  star  adorns  the  skies. 
She  myriads  found  below. 

Yet  let  the  glories  of  a  night 
Like  that,  once  seen,  suffice ; 

Heaven  grant  us  no  such  future  sight, 
Such  previous  woe  the  price ! 


// 


ANNUS  MEMORABILia    1789. 

WIUTTKN  IN  COJtUIKMORATTON  OF  HIS  MAJXSTY'B  HAPPV 
RCCOVBRY. 

I  ransack'd,  for  a  theme  of  song, 
Much  ancient  chronicle,  and  long ; 
I  read  of  bright  embattled  fields, 
Oftrophied  helmeta,  spears,  and  shields, 


Of  chiefs,  whose  single  arm  could  boast 
Prowess  to  dissipate  a  host ; 
Through  tomes  of  fable  and  of  dream 
I  sought  an  eligible  theme. 
But  none  I  found,  or  found  them  shared 
Already  by  some  happier  bard. 

To  modem  times,  with  tinith  to  guide 
My  busy  search,  I  next  applied ; 
Here  cities  won  and  fleets  dispersed 
Urged  loud  a  claim  to  be  rehearsed. 
Deeds  of  unperiahing  renown, 
Our  fathers'  ti'iumphs  and  our  own. 

Thus  as  the  bee,  from  bank  to  bower. 
Assiduous  sips  at  every  flower, 
But  rests  on  none  till  that  be  found 
Where  most  nectarcous  sweets  abound. 
So  1,  from  theme  U)  theme  displayed 
In  many  a  page  historic  stray 'd, 
Siege  after  siege,  fight  after  fight. 
Contemplating  with  small  delight, 
(For  feats  of  sanguinary  hue 
Not  always  glitter  in  my  view) 
Till,  settling  on  the  current  year, 
I  found  the  far-sought  treasure  near ; 
A  theme  for  poetry  divine, 
A  theme  to  ennoble  even  mine, 
In  memorable  Eighty-nine. 

The  spring  of  eighty-nine  shall  be^ 
An  era  cherish 'd  long  by  me, 
Which  joyful  I  will  oft  record, 
And  thankful  at  my  frugal  board ; 
For  then  the  clouds  of  eighty-eight. 
That  threatened  England's  trembling  stat 
With  loss  of  what  she  least  could  spare. 
Her  sovereign's  tutelary  care, 
One  breath  of  Heaven,  that  cried — Resto 
Chased,  never  to  assemble  more  : 
And  far  the  richest  crown  on  earth. 
If  valued  by  its  wearer's  worth, 
The  symbol  of  a  righteous  reign 
Sat  fast  on  George's  brows  again. 

Then  peace  and  joy  again  posses8*d 
Our  Queen's  long-agitated  breast ; 
Such  joy  and  peace  as  can  be  known 
By  sufferers  like  herself  alone. 
Who  losing,  or  supposing  lost. 
The  good  on  earth  they  valued  most. 
For  that  dear  sorrow's  sake  forego 
All  hope  of  happiness  below. 
Then  suddenly  regain  the  prisse. 
And  flash  thanksgivings  to  the  skies  I 

0,  Queen  of  Albion,  queen  of  isles  I 
Since  all  thy  tears  were  changed  to  smile 
The  eyes,  that  never  saw  thee,  shine 
With  joy  not  unallied  to  thine ; 
Transports  not  chargeable  with  art 
Illume  the  land's  remotest  part, 
And  strangers  to  the  air  of  couits. 
Both  in  their  toils  and  at  their  sports, 
The  happiness  of  answer'd  prayers. 
That  gilds  thy  features,  show  in  theirs. 

If  they  who  on  thy  state  attend, 
Awe-struck,  before  thy  presence  bend, 
'Tis  but  the  natural  effect 
Of  grandeur  that  ensures  respect ; 
But  she  is  something  more  than  Queen 
Who  is  beloved  where  never  seen. 
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THB  COCK-FIGHTER'S  GARLAND. 
Jfajp,  1780. 

Mun — ^hide  his  name  of  whom  I  sing, 
Le«t  his  surviving  house  thou  bring 

For  his  sake  into  scorn, 
Nor  speak  the  school  from  which  he  drew 
The  much  or  little  that  he  knew. 

Nor  place  where  he  was  bom. 

I    That  such  a  man  once  was,  may  seem 
Worth  V  of  recoisd,  (if  the  theme 

Percnance  may  credit  win)  - 
For  proof  to  man,  what  man  may  prove, 
If  flrace  depart,  and  demons  move 

The  source  of  guilt  within. 

This  man  ^for  since  the  howling  wild 
Disclaims  nim,  man  he  must  be  styled) 

Wanted  no  good  below ; 
Gentle  he  was,  if  gentle  birth 
Could  make  him  such ;  and  he  had  worth. 

If  wealth  can  worth  bestow. 

In  socuU  talk  and  ready  jest 
He  shone  superior  at  the  feast. 

And  qualities  of  mind 
Illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  those 
Whose  gav  society  he  chose 

w— "-i*d  of  every  kind. 


Methinks  I  see  him  powder'd  red. 
With  bushy  locks  his  well-dress'd  head 

Wing'd  broad  on  either  side. 
The  mossy  rose-bud  not  so  sweet ; 
His  steeds  superb,  his  carriage  neat 

As  luxury  could  provide. 

Can  such  be  cruel!    Such  can  be 
duel  as  hell,  and  so  was  he ; 

A  tyrant  entertain'd 
With  barbarous  sports,  whose  fell  delight 
Was  to  encourage  moital  fight 

*Twixt  birds  to  battle  tram'd. 

One  feather'd  champion  he  possess'd. 
His  darling  far  beyond  the  rest. 

Which  never  knew  disgrace. 
Nor  e*er  had  fought,  but  he  made  flow 
The  life-blood  of  his  fiercest  foe, 

The  Gnsar  of  his  race. 

It  chanced,  at  last,  when,  on  a  day, 
He  push'd  him  to  the  desperate  fray, 

His  courage  droop'd,  he  fled. 
The  master  storm'd,  the  prize  was  lent. 
And,  instant,  frantic  at  the  cost. 

He  doom'd  his  favourite  dead. 

He  seized  him  fast,  and  from  the  pit 
Flew  to  the  kitchen,  snatched  the  spit. 

And,  bring  me  cord,  he  cried ; 
The  cord  was  brought,  and,  at  his  word. 
To  that  dire  implement  the  bird 

Alive  and  struggling,  tied. 

The  horrid  sequel  asks  a  veU, 
And  all  the  terrors  of  the  tale 

That  can  be,  shall  be,  sunk.— 
Ifd  by  the  sufferer's  screams  aright,  . 
His  shockM  companions  view  the  sight 

And  him  with  fuiy  dmnk. 


All,  suppliant,  beg  a  milder  fate 
For  the  old  warrior  at  the  grate : 

He,  deaf  to  pity's  call, 
Whirl'd  round  him  rapid  as  a  wheel 
His  culinary  club  of  steel. 

Death  menacing  on  alL 

But  vengeance  hung  not  far  remote. 

For  while  he  strctch'd  his  clamorous  throat 

And  heaven  and  earth  defied. 
Big  with  the  curse  too  closely  pent 
That  struggled  vainly  for  a  vent, 

He  totter'd,  reel'd,  and  died. 

'Tis  not  for  us,  with  rash  surmise. 
To  point  the  judgments  of  the  skies ; 

But  judgments  plain  as  this. 
That,  sent  for  Man's  instruction,  bring 
A  written  label  on  their  wing, 

'Tis  hard  to  read  amiss. 


ON  THB 

BENEFIT    RECEIVED    BY   HIS   MAJE8TY  PROM 
8EA-BATUING, 
IN  TUB  YmAM  1789. 


0  Sovereign  of  an  isle  renown'd 

For  undisputed  sway 
Wherever  o'er  yon  gulf  profound 

Her  navies  wmg  Uieir  way ; 

With  juster  claim  she  builds  at  length 

Her  empire  on  the  sea, 
And  well  may  boast  the  waves  her  strength, 

Which  strength  restored  to  thee. 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON, 

ON  HBB  BBAUTirtTL  TRANSCRIPT  OP  HORACB'S  COB 
**  AD  LIBRUM   SITUM." 

February^  1790. 

Maria,  could  Horace  have  guess'd 

What  honour  awaited  his  ode 
To  his  own  little  volume  addrcss'd, 

The  honour  which  you  have  bestow'd, — 
Who  have  traced  it  in  characters  here. 

So  elegant,  even,  and  neat. 
Ho  had  laughed  at  the  critical  sneer 

Which  he  seems  to  have  trembled  to  meet 

And  sneer,  if  you  please,  ho  had  said, 

A  nymph  shall  hereafter  arise 
Who  shall  give  me,  when  you  are  all  dead. 

The  glory  your  malice  denies ; 
Shall  dignity  give  to  my  buy, 

Although  but  a  mere  bagatelle : 
And  even  a  poet  shall  say. 

Nothing  ever  was  written  so  welL 


\ 
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INSCRIPTION 

roa  A   BTONR   ERFCTKD  AT  THK  HOWfKO  OF  A  OROV*  OF 

OAKA,    AT    CH ISLINGTON,    THK    SKAT   OF 

T.  OIKFARO,   KSQ.,  17!M). 

June,  17!)0. 

Other  stones  the  ei'a  tell 
When  some  feeble  mortal  fell ; 
I  stand  here  to  date  ihe  birth 
Of  these  liardy  sons  of  earth. 

Which  shall  longest  brave  the  sky, 
Stonu  and  frost — these  Oaks  or  1 1 
Pass  an  age  or  two  away, 
I  must  moulder  and  decay ; 
But  the  years  that  crumble  me 
Shall  invigoi;a:t^.th^  Xvee^ . 
Spread  its.kfrancha  dilate^  its  size, 
Lift  its  sumn^it  tp-  the. skies. 

Cherish  honour,  virtu?,  txniht        .  .  • 
So  shalt  thou  prolong  thy  youth. 
Wanting  these,  however  fast 
Man  be  tix'd,  and  fonii'd  to  lasty 
He  is  lifeless  even  now. 
Stone  at  heart,  and  cannot  grow. 


'  ANOTHER, 

»OR  A  STO.'VB   KRRCTKD  ON   A  SIMILAR  OCCASION  AT  TRB 
GAAIB  PLACE  IN  THK  FOLLOWING  YJtAJL 

Jtin-,  1700. 


Reader  !  Behold  a  monument 
That  QsksLDO  sigh. or  tear,  •  • 

Though  it  perpetiuite  the  event 
Of  a  great  burial  here. 


Ajf!M>  i:9i. 


HYMN 

FOR  TMB  U8K  OF  THJL  SUNDAY  tCHOOL  AT  ULNKY. 

Juljf,  1790. 

Hear,  Lord,  the  song  of  praise  and  prayer. 

In  heaven  thy  dwelling-place. 
From  infants,  made  the  public.care, 

And  taught  to  seek  tliy  face  I 

Thanks  for  thy  Word  and  for  thy  Day ; 

And  gi-ant  us,  we  implore, , , 
Never  to  waste  in  sinful  play  "  • " 

Thy  holy  Sabbaths  more. 

Thanks  that  we  hear, — but  oh  1  impart 

To  each  desii'cs  sincei-e, 
That  we  may  listen  with  our  heart. 

And  learn  as  well  as  hear. 

For  if  vain  thoughts  the  minds  engage 

Of  elder  far  than  we, 
What  hope  that  at  our  heedless  age 

Our  minds  should  e*er  be  free  1 

Much  hope,  if  thou  our  spirits  take 

Under  thy  gi-acious  sway. 
Who  canst  the  wisest  wiser  make. 

And  babes  as  wise  as  tliey. 

Wisdom  and  bliss  thy  word  bestows, 

A  sun  that  ne*er  declines ; 
And  be  thy  mercies  shower'd  on  those 

Who  placed  us  where  it  shines. 


ON  THK   LATE   INDECK.VT   IfBKmtKS  TAKKN   WITH   Tl 
Rt^MAlXS  OF  THE  GRKAT   WII.TOX,— ANXO    l7i>". 
Atlf/tlft,   17^0. 

**  Me  too,  perchance  in  future  days. 
The  sculptui*ed  stone  shall  sliow. 

With  Pajjhian  myrtle  or  with  bays 
Parnassian  on  my  brow. 

"  But  I,  or  ere  that  season  come. 

Escaped  from  every  care. 
Shall  reach  my  refuge  in  the  tomb. 

And  sleepsecurely  there  *." 

So  sang,  in  Roman  tone  and  style. 

The  youthful  bard,  ei-e  long 
Ordain'd  to  grace  his  native  isle 

Widi  her  sublimest  song. 

Who  then  but  must  conceive  disdain. 

Hearing  the  deed  unblest 
Of  wretches  who  have  dared  profane 

His  dread  sepulchral  rest  \ 

111  fare  the  hands  that  heaved  the  stones 

Where  Milton's  ashes  lay, 
That  trembled  not  to  grasp  his  bones 

And  steal  his  diiBt  away ! 

0  ill-requited  bard  I  neglect 

Thy  living  woi^th  repaid. 
And  blind  idolatrous  I'espect 

As  much  affronts  thee  dead. 


TO  MR6.  KING. 

ON  HSR  KIND  PRESENT  TO  THE  ALTHOR,  A  PATTHVn 
COUNT^eaPANE  6W  HER  OWN  MAKING. 

^i(yi/#n4. 1790. 

The  Bard,  if  e'er  he  feel  at  all. 
Must  sure  be  quicken'd  by  a  call 

Both  on  his  heart  and  head. 
To  pay  witH  tuneful  thanks  the  care 
And  kindness  of  a  lady  fair 

Who  deigns  to  deck  his  bed. 

A  bed  like  this,  in  ancient  time. 
On  Ida*8  ban*ch  top  sublime, 

(As  Homer's  Epi6  shows) 
Composed  of  sweetest  vernal  flowers. 
Without  the  aid'df  sun  or  showers. 

For  Jove  and  Juno  rose. 

Less  beautiful,  however  gay. 

Is  that  which  in  the  scorching  day 

Receives  the  weary  swain 
Who,  laying  his  long  scythe  aside, 
Sleeps  on  some  bank  with  daisies  pied. 

Till  roused  to  toil  again. 

What  labours  of  the  loom  I  see  ! 
Looms  numberless  have  groan*d  for  me  I 

Should  every  maiden  come 
To  scramble  for  the  patch  that  bears 
The  impress  of  the  robe  she  wears. 

The  bell  would  toll  for  some. 

»  Forsitan  et  nostrot  ducat  de  marmore  vtiUiu 
Jfectens  aut  Paphia  m^rli  aut  Parnauide  lauri 
Fronde  camat—At  ego  ucurd  pace  <tuieseam. 

Milton  in  Xan 
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And  ob,  what  havoc  would  ensue  ! 
Tlii?  bright  display  of  every  hue 

All  ill  a  moment  fled  ! 
As  if  a  stoi'm  sbouUl  strip  the  lowers 
Of  all  their  tendrils*,  leaves,  and  flowers, — 

Each  i>o<:ketiug  a  shi*ecL 

Thanks,  then,  to  cveiy  gentle  Fair, 
Who  will  not  come  to  peck  me  bare 

As  bu*d  of  borrowed  feather, 
And  thanks  to  one,  above  them  all. 
The  gentle  Fair  of  Pertenhall, 

Who  put  the  whole  together. 


IN  MKMORY  or 


THE  LATE  JOHN  THORNTON.  ESQ. 

Noamherj  1790. 

Poets  attempt  the  noblest  task  they  can, 
Praising  the  Author  of  all  good  in  man. 
And,  next,  commemorating  worthies  lost, 
The  dead  in  whom  that  good  abounded  most. 

Thee,  therefore,  of  commercial  fame,  but  more 
Famed  for  thy  probity  from  shore  to  6hoi*e  ; 
Thee,  Thor-nton  !  worthy  in  some  page  to  shine, 
As  honest  and  more  eloquent  than  mine, 
I  mourn  ;  or,  since  thrice  happy  thou  must  be, 
The  world,  no  longer  thy  abode,  not  thee. 
Thee  to  deplore  were  grief  misspent  indeed  ; 
It  were  to  weep  that  goodness  has  its  meed. 
That  there  is  bliss  prepared  in  yonder  sky. 
And  glory  for  the  vii'tuous,  when  they  die.  • 

What  pleasure  can  the  miser's  fondled  hoard, 
Or  spendthrift's  prodigal  excess  afford, 
Sw<»et  as  the  privilege  of  healing  woe 
By  virtue  sufier'd  combating  below ! 
That  privilege  was  thine ;  Heaven  gave  thee  means 
To  illumine  with  delight  the  saddest  scenes. 
Till  thy  appearance  chased  the  gloom,  forlorn 
As  midnight,  and  despairing  of  a  morn. 
Thou  hatlst  an  industry  in  doing  good, 
Restless  as  his  who  toils  and  sweats  for  food  ; 
Avarice,  in  thee,  was  the  desire  of  wealth 
By  rust  unperishable  or  by  stealth  ; 
And  if  the  genuine  worth  of  gold  depend 
Oa  a))pli  cation  to  its  noblest  end. 
Thine  had  a  value  in  the  scales  of  Heaven, 
Surpassing  all  that  mine  or  mint  had  given. 
And,  though  God  made  thee  of  a  nature  prone 
To  distribution  boundless  of  thy  own. 
And  still  by  motives  of  religious  force 
Irapcll'd  thee  more  to  that  hereic  course, 
Yet  was  thy  liberality  discreet, 
Nice  in  its  choice,  and  of  a  temper'd  heat. 
And  though  in  act  unwearied,  secret  still, 
As  in  some  solitude  the  summer  rill 
Refreshes,  where  it  winds,  the  faded  green, 
And  cheers  the  drooping  flowers,  unheard,  unseen. 

Such  was  thy  charity  ;  no  sudden  start. 
After  long  sleep,  of  passion  in  the  heart, 
But  steadfast  principle,  and,  in  its  kind, 
Of  close  relation  to  the  eternal  mind, 
Traced  easily  to  its  true  source  above, 
To  Him,  whose  works  bespeak  his  nature,  Love. 

Tliy  bounties  all  were  Christian,  and  I  make 
This  record  of  thee  for  the  Gospel's  sake  : 
That  the  incredulous  themselves  may  see 
Its  use  and  power  exemplified  in  tbeD. 


TO  WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

BY  AN  OLD  SCHOOLFKLLOW  Of  HIS  AT  WESTMIifSTF.R. 

Hastings  !  I  knew  thee  young,  and  of  a  mind 
While  young  humane,  conversable,  and  kind  ; 
Nor  can  I  well  believe  thee,  gentle  then. 
Now  grown  a  villain,  and  the  woret  of  men  ; 
But  rather  some  suspect,  who  have  oppress'd 
And  wonied  thee,  as  not  themselves  the  best 


THE  FOUR  AGES ; 

A  DRICr  FRAOMSNT  OF  AX  KXTKN8IVS  PROJaCTBO  POKM. 

May.  1791. 

"  I  COULD  be  well  conteyt,  allow'd  the  use 
Of  past  experience,  and  the  wisdom  glean'd 
From  worn-out  follies,  now  ackno  >vlcdged  such, 
To  recommence  life's  trial,  in  the  hope 
Of  fewer  errors,  on  a  second  proof !" 

Thus,  whilegrey  evening  lull  d the  wind,andcall*d 
Fresh  odours  from  the  shrubbery  at  my  side, 
I  Taking  my  lonely  winding  walk,  I  mused, 
I  And  held  accustom'd  conference  with  my  heart ; 
j  When  from  within  it  thus  a  voice  replied :    [length 

'<  Couldst  thou  in  truth  %  and  art  thou  taught  at 
This  wisdom,  and  but  this,  from  all  the  past  I 
Is  not  the  pardon  of  thy  long  arrear. 
Time  wasted,  violated  laws,  abuse 
Of  talents,  judgments,  mercies,  better  far 
Than  opportunity  vouchsafed  to  err 
With  less  excuse,  and  haply,  worse  effect  ?" 

I  heard,  and  acquiesced  :  then  to  and  fro 
Oft  pacing,  as  the  mariner  his  deck, 
My  gravelly  bounds,  from  self  to  human  kind 
I  pass'd,  and  next  consider'd,  what  is  man  ! 

Knows  he  his  origin  ?  can  he  ascend 
By  reminiscence  to  his  earliest  date  I 
Slept  he  in  Adam  1  and  in  those  from  him 
Through  numen)us  generations,  till  he  found 
At  length  his  destined  moment  to  be  born ! 
Or  was  he  not,  till  fashion'd  in  the  womb !  [toil'd 
Deep  mysteries  both  !  which  schoolmen  must  have 
To  unriddle,  and  have  left  them  mysteries  stilL 

It  is  an  evil  incident  to  man. 
And  of  the  worst,  that  unexplored  he  leaves 
Truths  useful  and  attainable  with  ease, 
To  seareh  forbidden  deeps,  where  mystery  lies 
Not  to  be  solved,  and  useless  if  it  might. 
Mysteries  are  food  for  angels  ;  they  digest 
With  ease,  and  find  them  nutriment ;  but  man, 
While  yet  he  dwells  below,  must  stoop  to  glean 
His  manna  from  the  ground,  or  starve,*  and  die. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  POET& 
May,  J79I. 

Two  nymphs,  both  nearly  of  an  age. 
Of  numerous  charms  possess'd, 

A  warm  dispute  once  chanced  to  wage. 
Whose  temper  was  the  best 

The  worth  of  each  had  been  complete, 

Had  both  alike  been  mild  ; 
But  one,  although  her  smile  was  sweety 

Frown'd  oftener  than,  she  «a]i3k4\ 
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And  in  her  humour,  when  she  frown'd. 
Would  raise  her  voice  and  roar, 

And  shake  with  fury  to  the  ground 
The  garland  that  she  wore. 

The  other  was  of  gentler  cast. 

From  all  such  frenzy  clear, 
Her  frowns  were  seldom  known  to  last. 

And  never  proved  severe. 

To  poets  of  renown  in  song 

The  nymphs  referred  the  cause. 

Who,  strange  to  tell,  all  judged  it  wrong, 
And  gave  misplaced  applause. 

They  gentle  call'd,  and  kind  and  soft. 

The  flippant  and  the  scold. 
And  though  she  changed  her  mood  so  uft, 

That  failing  left  untold. 

No  judges,  sure,  were  e*er  so  mad, 

Or  so  resolved  to  err, — 
In  short,  the  charms  her  sister  had 

They  lavished  all  on  her. 

Then  thus  the  God  whom  fondly  they 

Their  great  Inspirer  call. 
Was  heard,  one  genial  summer's  day, 

To  reprimand  them  all. 

*•  Since  thus  ye  have  combined,"  he  said, 
**  My  favourite  nymph  to  slight, 

Adorning  May,  that  peevish  maid, 
With  June's  undoubted  right, 

**  The  Minx  shall,  for  your  folly's  sake. 

Still  prove  herself  a  shrew. 
Shall  make  your  scribbling  fingers  ache. 
And  pinch  your  noses  blue." 


// 


THE  MORALIZER  CORRECTED. 

A  TALK. 

A  HERMIT,  (or  if  'chance  you  hold 
That  title  now  too  trite  and  old) 
A  man,  once  young,  who  lived  retired 
As  hermit  could  have  well  desired. 
His  hours  of  study  closed  at  last. 
And  finished  his  concise  repast. 
Stoppled  his  cruise,  replaced  hjs  book 
Within  its  customary  nook. 
And,  staff  in  hand,  set  forth  to  share 
The  sober  cordial  of  sweet  air. 
Like  Isaac,  with  a  mind  applied 
To  serious  thought  at  evening-tide. 
Autumnal  rains  had  made  it  chill. 
And  from  the  trees,  that  fringed  his  hill. 
Shades  slanting  at  the  dose  of  day 
Chiird  more  his  else  delightful  way  ; 
Distant  a  Httle  mile  he  spied 
A  western  bank's  still  sunny  side. 
And  right  toward  the  favoured  place 
Proceeding  with  his  nimblest  pace, 
In  hope  to  bask  a  little  yet. 
Just  reach'd  it  when  the  sun  was  set. 
Your  hermit,  young  and  jovial  sirs  ! 
Learns  something  from  whate'er  occurs  ;- 
And  hence,  he  said,  my  mind  computes 
The  real  worth  of  man's  pursuits. 
•His  object  chosen,  wealth  or  fame. 
Or  other  sublunary  game. 
Imagination  to  his  view 
PnsentB  it  deck'd  with  every  hue. 


That  can  seduce  him  not  to  spare 
His  powers  of  best  exertion  there. 
But  youth,  health,  vigour  to  expend 
On  so  desirable  an  end. 
Ere  long  approach  life's  evening  shade 
The  glow  that  fancy  gave  it  fades  ; 
And,  eam'd  too  late,  it  wants  the  gract 
That  first  engaged  him  in  the  chaj>e 
True,  answer'd  an  angelic  guide. 
Attendant  at  the  senior's  side, — 
But  whether  all  the  time  it  cost. 
To  urge  the  fruitless  chase  be  lost. 
Must  be  decided  by  the  worth 
Of  that  which  call'd  his  ardour  forth. 
Trifles  pursued,  whate'er  the  event, 
Must  cause  him  shame  or  discontent  ; 
A  vicious  object  still  is  worse, 
Successful  there  he  ^ins  a  curse  ! 
But  he,  whom  even  in  life's  last  stage 
Endeavours  laudable  engage, 
Is  paid  at  least  in  peace  of  mind. 
And  sense  of  having  well  deaign'd  ; 
And  if,  ere  he  attain  his  end. 
His  sun  precipitate  descend, 
A  brighter  prize  than  that  he  meant 
Shall  recompense  his  more  intent. 
No  virtuous  wish  can  bear  a  date 
Either  too  early  or  too  late. 


THE  FAITHFUL  BIRD. 

The  greenhouse  is  my  summer  seat  ; 
My  shrubs  displaced  from  that  retreat 

Enjoy'd  the  (jpen  air  ; 
Two  goldfinches,  whose  sprightly  song 
Had  been  their  mutual  solace  long, 

Lived  happy  prisoners  thei-e. 

They  sang  as  blithe  as  finches  sing 
That  flutter  loose  on  golden  wing. 

And  frolic  where  they  list ; 
Strangers  to  liberty  'tis  true. 
But  that  delight  they  never  knew. 

And  therefore  never  miss'd. 

But  nature  works  in  every  breast. 
With  force  not  easily  suppress'd  ; 

And  Dick  felt  some  desires. 
That,  after  many  an  efTort  vain, 
Instructed  him  at  length  to  gain 

A  pass  between  his  wires. 

The  open  windows  seem'd  to  invite 
The  freeman  to  a  farewell  flight ; 

But  Tom  was  still  confined  ; 
And  Dick,  although  his  way  was  clear. 
Was  much  too  generous  and  sincere 

To  leave  his  friend  behind. 

So  settling  on  his  cage,  by  play. 

And  chirp,  and  kiss,  he  seem'd  to  say. 

You  must  not  live  alone  ; — 
Nor  would  he  quit  that  chosen  stand 
Till  I,  with  slow  and  cautious  hand, 

Rcturn'd  him  to  his  own. 

Oh  ye,  who  never  taste  the  joj'S 
Of  friendship,  satisfied  with  noise. 

Fandango,  ball,  and  rout ! 
Blush  when  I  tell  you  how  a  bird 
A  prison  with  a  friend  preferr'd 

To  liberty  without. 
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THE  NEEDLESS  ALARM. 

A  TAI.B. 

is  a  field  through  which  I  often  pass, 
overspread  with  moss  and  silky  grass, 
ing  close  to  Kilwick's  echoing  wood, 
on  the  bitch-fox  hides  her  hapless  brood, 
ed  to  solace  many  a  neighbouring  squire, 
e  may  follow  them  through  brake  and  brier, 
ion  hazarding  of  neck  or  spine, 
rural  gentlemen  call  sport  divine. 
t)w  brook,  by  rushy  banks  conceal'd, 
ri  a  bottom  and  divides  the  field  ; 
itersperse  it,  that  liad  once  a  head, 
w  Wear  crests  of  oven-wood  instead  ; 
here  the  land  slopes  to  its  watery  bourn 
«wns  a  gulf  beside  a  ragged  thorn  ; 
line  the  sides,  but  shiver'd  bug  ago, 
>rrid  bramljles  intertwine  below  ; 
•w  scoopM,  I  judge,  in  ancient  time, 
king  earth,  or  burning  rock  to  lime. 
yet  the  liawthorn  bore  her  berries  red, 
fhich  the  fieldfare,  wintry  guest,  is  fed  ; 
itumn  yet  had  brushed  from  every  spray, 
er  chill  hand,  the  mellow  leaves  away ; 
•n  was  housed,  and  beans  were  in  the  stack ; 
erefore  issued  forth  the  spotted  pack, 
lils  high  mounted, cars  hung  low,and  throats 
whole  gamut  fill'd  of  heavenly  notes, 
ich,  alas  !  my  destiny  severe, 
i  ears  she  gave  me  two,  gave  me  no  ear. 
$un,  accomplishing  his  early  march, 
ip  now  planted  on  heaven's  topmost  arch, 
exercise  and  air  my  only  aim, 
edless  whither,  to  that  field  I  came, 
;  with  ruthless  joy  the  happy  hound 
11  and  dale  that  Reynard's  track  was  found, 
I  the  high  raised  horn's  melodious  clang 
wick '  and  all  Dinglederry*  rang,    [press'd 
p  grazed  the  field  ;  some  with  soft  bosom 
rb  as  soft,  while  nibbling  stray'd  the  rest ; 
ise  was  heard  but  of  the  hasty  brook, 
ing,  detain'd  in  many  a  petty  nook. 
n*d  so  peaceful,  that  from  them  convey'd, 
their  peace  by  kind  contagion  spread, 
vben  the  huntsman,  with  distended  cheek, 
ake  his  instrument  of  music  speak, 
»m  within  the  wood  that  crash  was  heard, 
not  a  hound  from  whom  it  burst  appeared, 
'ep  recumbent  and  the  sheep  that  grazed, 
dling  into  phalanx,  stood  and  gazed, 
Qg,  terrified,  the  novel  strain, 
urscd  the  field  around,  and  coursed  it  round 
oUecting,  with  a  sudden  thought,    [again  ; 
ght  in  cii*cle8  urged  advanced  them  nought, 
ither'd  close  around  the  old  pit*s  brink, 
>ught  again — but  knew  not  what  to  think, 
nan  to  solitude  accustoniM  long, 
es  in  every  thing  that  lives  a  tongue  ; 
Dials  alone,  but  shrubs  and  trees 
>€ech  for  him,  and  understood  with  ease  ; 
ng  drought,  when  rains  abundant  fall, 
"8  the  herbs  and  flowers  rejoicing  all ; 
what  the  freshness  of  their  hue  implies, 
\d  they  catch  the  Utrgess  of  the  skies ; 
h  precision  nicer  still,  the  mind 
8  of  every  locomotive  kind  ; 

woods  beiongiog  to  John  Throckmorton,  Enq. 


Birds  of  all  feather,  beasts  of  every  name. 

That  serve  mankind,  or  shun  them,  wild  or  tame ; 

The  looks  and  gestures  of  their  griefs  and  fears 

Have  all  articiuation  in  his  ears  ; 

He  spells  them  true  by  intuition's  light. 

And  needs  no  glossary  to  set  him  right. 

This  truth  premised  was  needful  as  a  text. 
To  wm  due  credence  to  what  follows  next. 

Awhile  they  mused  ;  surveying  every  face, 
Thou  hadst  supposed  them  of  superior  race  ; 
Their  periwigs  of  wool  and  fears  combined. 
Stamp  d  on  each  countenance  such  marks  of  mind. 
That  sage  they  seem'd,  as  lawyers  o'er  a  doubt, 
Which,  puzzling  long,  at  last  they  puzzle  out ; 
Or  academic  tutors,  teaching  youths. 
Sure  ne'er  to  want  them,  mathematic  truths  ; 
When  thus  a  mutton  statelier  than  the  rest, 
A  ram,  the  ewes  and  wethers  sad  address'd  : 

"Friends !  we  have  lived  too  long.  I  never  heard 
Sounds  such  as  these,  so  worthy  to  be  fear'd. 
Could  I  believe,  that  winds  for  ages  pent 
In  earth's  dark  womb  have  found  at  last  a  vent. 
And  from  their  prison-house  below  arise. 
With  all  these  hideous  bowlings  to  the  skies, 
I  could  be  much  composed,  nor  should  appear, 
For  such  a  cause,  to  feel  the  slightest  fear. 
Yourselves  have  seen  what  time  the  thunders  roU'd 
All  night,  me  resting  quiet  in  the  fold. 
Or  heard  we  that  tremendous  bray  alone, 
I  could  expound  the  melancholy  tone  ; 
Should  deem  it  by  our  old  companion  made, 
The  ass  ;  for  he,  we  know,  has  lately  stray'd. 
And  being  lost,  perhaps,  and  wandering  wide. 
Might  be  supposed  to  clamour  for  a  guide. 
But  ah  I  those  dreadful  yells  what  soul  can  hear. 
That  owns  a  carcass,  and  not  quake  for  fear  t 
Demons  produce  them  doubtless,  brazen«claw'd. 
And  fang'd  with  brass,  the  demons  are  abroad  ; 
1  hold  it  therefore  wisest  and  most  fit 
That,  life  to  save,  we  leap  into  the  pit." 

Him  answer'd  then  his  loving  mate  and  true. 
But  more  discreet  than  he,  a  Cambrian  ewe. 

"  How  !  leap  into  the  pit  our  life  to  save  ! 
To  save  our  life  leap  all  into  the  grave  1 
For  can  we  find  it  less !    Contemplate  first 
The  depth  how  awful !  falling  there,  we  burst : 
Or  should  the  brambles  interposed  our  fall 
In  part  abate,  that  happiness  were  small ; 
For  with  a  race  like  theirs  no  chance  I  see 
Of  peace  or  ease  to  creatures  clad  as  we. 
Meantime,  noise  kills  not.     Be  it  Dapple's  bray. 
Or  be  it  not,  or  be  it  whoso  it  may. 
And  rush  those  other  sounds,  that  seem  by  tongues 
Of  demons  uttcr'd,  from  whatever  lungs. 
Sounds  are  but  sounds,  and,  till  the  cause  appear. 
We  have  at  least  commodious  standing  here. 
Come  fiend,  come  fury,  giant^  monster,  bUst 
From  earth  or  hell,  we  can  but  plunge  at  last." 

While  thus  she  spake,  I  fainter  heard  the  pealfly 
For  Reynard,  close  attended  at  his  heels 
By  panting  dog,  tired  man,  and  spatter'd  horse. 
Through  mere  good  fortune  took  a  different  course. 
The  Hock  grew  calm  again,  and  I,  the  road 
Following,  that  led  me  to  my  own  abode. 
Much  wonder'd  that  the  silly  sheep  had  found 
Such  cause  of  terror  in  an  empty  sound. 
So  sweet  to  huntsman,  gentleman,  and  hound. 

MORAL. 

Beware  of  desperate  stops.    The  darkest  day. 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  ^aaa'd  %waY% 
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INSCRIPTION 

VOR  THB  TOMB  OF  MR.   HAMILTON. 

Pause  here,  and  think  ;  a  monitory  rhj-me 
Demands  one  moment  of  thy  fleeting  time. 

Consult  life's  silent  clock,  thy  bounding  vein  ; 
Seems  it  to  say—"  Health  here  has  long  to  reign  I" 
Hast  thou  the  vigour  of  thy  youth  ?  an  eye 
That  beams  delight  1  a  heart  untaught  to  sigh  ! 
Yet  fear  !     Youth  ofttimes  heahhful  and  at  ease. 
Anticipates  a  day  it  never  sees  ; 
And  many  a  tomb,  like  Hamilton's,  aloud 
Exclaims  **  Prepare  thee  for  an  early  shroud !" 


EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  M.  IIIGGINS,  OP  WESTON. 
1791. 
Laurels  may  flourish  I'ound  the  conqueror's  tomb, 
But  happiest  they  who  win  the  world  to  come  : 

{  Believers  have  a  silent  field  to  fight, 
And  their  exploits  are  veil'd  fi*om  human  sight. 

I  They  in  some  nook,  where  little  known  they  dwell. 
Kneel,  pray  in  faith,  and  rout  the  hosts  of  hell  ; 
Eternal  triumphs  crown  their  toils  divine, 
And  all  those  triumphs,  Mary,  now  are  thine. 


THE  RETIRED  CAT. 
1791. 
A  poet's  Cat,  sedate  and  grave 
As  poet  well  could  wish  to  have. 
Was  much  addicted  to  inquire 
For  nooks  to  which  she  might  retire. 
And  where,  secure  as  mouse  in  chink. 
She  might  repose,  or  sit  and  think. 

I  know  not  where  she  caught  the  trick, 

Nature  perhaps  herself  had  cast  her 
In  such  a  mould  philosopiiique, 
Or  else  she  l«arn'd  it  of  her  ma.stcr. 
Sometimes  ascending,  debonnair, 
An  apple-ti*eo,  or  lofty  pear. 
Lodged  with  convenience  in  the  fork, 
She  watch'd  the  gardener  at  his  work  ; 
Sometimes  her  ease  and  solace  sought 
Iji  an  old  empty  watering-pot ; 
Thi're  wanting  nothinj;,  H4ive  a  fan, 
To  seem  some  nymph  in  her  sedan 
Apparel'd  in  exactest  sort, 
And  ready  to  be  borne  to  court. 

But  love  of  change  it  seems  has  place 
Not  only  in  our  wis<'r  nice  ; 
Cats  also  feel,  as  well  as  we. 
That  paission's  force,  and  so  did  she. 
Her  climbing,  she  began  to  find, 
Exposed  her  too  much  to  the  wind, 
And  the  old  utensil  of  tin 
Wiis  cold  an<l  comfortless  within : 
She  therefore  wLsh'd  instead  of  those 
Some  place  of  moixi  senjne  repose. 
Where  neither  cold  might  come,  nor  air 
Too  rudely  wanton  with  her  hair. 
And  sought  it  in  the  likeliest  mode 
Within  her  master's  snug  abode. 

A  drawer,  it  chanced,  at  bottom  lined 
With  linen  of  the  softest  kind. 
With  such  as  merchants  intj-oduce 
From  India,  for  the  ladies'  use. 


A  drawer  impending  o'er  the  rest, 
Half  open  in  the  topmost  chest, 
Of  depth  enough,  and  none  to  spare, 
Invited  her  to  slumber  there  ; 
Puss  with  delight  beyond  expression 
Survey'd  the  scene  and  took  possession. 
Recumbent  at  her  ease  ere  long. 
And  luH'd  by  her  own  humdrum  song, 
She  left  the  cares  of  life  behind. 
And  slept  as  she  would  sle.  p  her  last. 
When  in  came,  housewifely  inclined, 
The  chambermaid,  and  shut  it  fast, 
By  no  malignity  hnpell'd. 
But  all  unconscious  whom  it  held. 

Awaken'd  by  the  shock,  cried  Puss, 
*•  Was  ever  cat  attended  thus  ! 
The  open  di-awer  was  left,  I  see. 
Merely  to  prove  a  nest  for  me. 
For  soon  as  I  was  well  comjwsed. 
Then  came  the  maid,  and  it  was  closed. 
How  smooth  these  'kerchiefs  and  how  sweet ! 
Oh  what  a  delicate  retreat  I 
I  will  resign  myself  to  rest 
Till  Sol  declining  in  the  west 
Shall  call  to  supper,  when,  no  doubt, 
Susan  will  come  and  let  me  out." 

The  evening  came,  the  sun  descended. 
And  puss  remained  still  unattended. 
The  night  roll'd  tardily  away, 
(With  her  indeed  'twas  never  day  ;) 
The  sprightly  morn  her  coui*se  renew'd. 
The  evening  grey  again  ensued. 
And  i)U8s  came  into  mind  no  more 
Than  if  entomb'd  the  day  before. 
With  hunger  pinch'd,  and  pinch'd  for  room. 
She  now  pi*e8aged  appr«)aching  doom, 
Nor  slept  a  single  wink  or  purr'd. 
Conscious  of  jeopardy  incurr'd. 

That  night,  by  chance,  the  poet  watching, 

Heard  an  inexplicable  scratching  ; 

His  noble  heart  went  pit-a-pat, 

And  to  himself  he  said—**  What's  that  V* 

He  drew  the  curtain  at  his  side. 

And  forth  he  peep'd,  but  nothing  spied ; 

Yet,  by  his  ear  directed,  guess'd 

Something  imprisoned  in  the  chest. 

And,  doul)tful  what,  with  prudent  c&ve 

Resolved  it  should  continue  thert*. 

At  length,  a  voice  which  well  he  knew, 

A  long  and  melancholy  mew. 

Saluting  his  poetic  ears, 

Consoled  him,  and  dispell'd  his  fears  ; 

He  left  his  bed,  he  trod  the  floor. 

He  'gan  in  haste  the  drawers  explore. 

The  lowest  first,  and  without  stop 

The  rest  in  order  to  the  top  ; 

For  'tLs  a  truth  well  known  to  most. 

That  whatsoever  thing  is  lost. 

We  seek  it,  ere  it  come  to  light. 

In  every  cranny  but  the  right. 

Forth  skipp'd  the  cat,  not  now  replete 

As  erst  with  airy  self-conceit. 

Nor  in  her  own  fond  appivhension 

A  theme  for  all  the  world's  attention. 

But  modest,  sober,  cured  of  all 

Her  notions  hyperbolical. 

And  wishing  for  a  place  of  rest 

Anything  rather  than  a  chest. 

Then  stepp'd  the  poet  into  bed 

With  this  reflection  in  his  head : 
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Beirfiie  of  ioo  suhlime  a  aenie 
Of  yotir  own  wurth  and  mns&qoenoe* 
The  man  who  dreams  hiimelf  sci  great. 
And  his  importance  of  mch  weight. 
That  all  araund  in  ail  that's  done 
Ma^t  move  and  ai?t  for  Kim  alone, 
WiJl  learn  in  «:hool  of  thbaktwn 
Tile  foil/  of  bis  expectation. 


YAltDlXT  QkK. 

StrmriTOB  sole,  and  hardly  »uch,  of  all 

Tliat  otvce  lived  here,  thy  bretUren,  at  my  birth, 

(Since  which  1  number  ihreefleot^  winters  past) 

A  ahatlerM  vet^mn,  liullow-trunUM  ptrbiipB, 

A»  now,  aod  Ts^ith  expttriJite  ff^rks  defV>rm, 

Roliqsi  of  iiefos  1  could  a.  mind,  imbue-d 

WitU  truth  frum  Hiaven,  created  tbihff  adorp, 

1  might  with  rt^veretvce  knet  l,  and  worship  thee. 

It  Beemft  idolatry,  with  iKirae  t^xcasc. 
When  our  farefallier  Dniido  in  tlieir  oaka 
Itnagined  isanctity.    The  eoniscieiice,  yet 
Unyiirified  by  an  authentic  act 
Of  imnesiy,  the  m^^  of  bkiod  divine, 
I  hihvd  nol'ihe  light,  butj  pfloamy,  into  gUjora 
I  Of  thickest  shades,  like  Atiam  afer  ta^te 
f  Otfmtt  proscribed,  a&  to  a  refuge,  Hud, 

Tboti  wast  a  bauble  once  ;  a  eup  and  ball, 
.  Vliiuh  babes  ttii^ht  play  with  ;  and  the  thievish  jay, 
Sftrkinjar  her  fooiU  with  ra<^  might  have  purhdn'd 
The  auburn  nnl  that  hi4d  thee,  ^wallowing  dowTi 
Tliy  yet  cloBe-fnlded  latitude  of  houghs 
And  sU  thine  embryo  vastnes*  at  a  gulp. 
I  Bat  fate  thy  growth  d*rtireeJ  ;  autumnal  nuns 
)  Beneath  thy  |Arent  tn:e  niello w'd  the  soil 
'  Desygn'd  thy  cradle  ;  and  a  skipping  deer, 
!  With  pointwl  hmif  dibblini;  the  glebe,  prcpaji^d 
The  !K>ft  rectfptaole,  jei  M^K  secure. 
Thy  rudiments  lihyuUl  s^ltNt-p  the  winter  throiiglL 

So  fancy  dreams^     Dit^prove  it,  tfvt^  i*an, 
Ye  reasoners  broad  awake,  i^hose  bu-^y  search 
Of  argument,  employ 'd  ttwj  oft  amis% 
Sifts  hall  the  pleafiui-es  of  flhort  lift;  AWftV  ! 

Thou  f*.4r&t  mature  ]  and  in  the  loatay  clod 
S  w  el  li  n  g  wi  ih  vegelativ  e  force  i  null  net 
Didst  burst  thine  ejjig,  as  theirs  the  fabled  Twins, 
Now  stars  ;  two  lobcssj  pmtrudirig,  paired  exact ; 
A  leaf  succeeded,  and  anntht^r  Itiaf, 
And,  all  the  ekmenia  tiiy  puny  growth 
Fostering  pixipitions,  thciu  ItecamfFt  a  twig. 

Who  lived  wbvn  thou  wast  such  ?  Oh,  couldst 
I  As  ill  Dodotm  onec  thy  kindred  trees  [thou  speak, 
(jrafular,  I  would  not  con^us  usL 
The  future,  l?e*iuuknijwti,  but  at  thy  mouth 
Inquisitive,  the  less  ambiguous  paiit. 

By  thee,  I  might  correct,  erroneoua  oft, 
The'cli>ck  of  bistori*,  facts  and  eventa 
Timing  more  puncUml,  uuivcortletl  fucts 
IWovering,  and  tnlKutaied  setting  riffht — 
Denperate  fltttmptt  till  trees  shall  speak  again  ! 

T  tme  made  thee  w  hat  thuu  wa^t , ki  ng  of  th  e  w  ooda '. 
And  Time  bath  made  thee  what  ihou  art— a  cave 
For  uvfU  to  roo*l  in.  Onci*  thy  sprvading  boughs 
O'erhung  the  champaigii ;  and  the  numeronsflook^ 
Th^t  graced  it,  sin^^d  beneath  tbot  ample  cope 
UucRiwded^  yet  flafe-»helterd  from  tlie  storm. 


No  Hock  frt^quent*  thee  now.     Thou  bast  outlived 
Thy  popnlaiity,  wid  nrt  lrtH^ome 
(Unk^  ven*e  rescue  ihce  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten,  as  the  foKaiEfe  of  thy  youth. 

While  thus  throngh  all  the  atagesthou  hant  ptiali'd 
Of  tJfc^ehip— first  a  HcedUog,  hid  in  grass  ; 
Then  twig ;  then  sa[jling  ;  and,  as  century  rollM 
Slow  after  century »  a  giant-bulk 
Of  girth  enormous,  with  moss-cuehtoo'd  root 
V  p heaved  above  the  soil,  and  eidea  cmboBsM 
With  prominent  wens  glol>oee, — till  at  the  Jaat 
The  rottenticftfi,  which  Tinu-  is  charged  to  iufliot 
On  other  tuif^hty  ones,  found  alj*u  thee. 

What  eshihitions  various  luith  the  world 
Witi^cse'd  of  mutability  in  all 
That  tte  account  mo^it  durable  below  I 
Change  h  the  diet,  on  which  ail  Bnb»ist, 
Created  changeable,  and  change  at  last 
Destroy*  them.     Skies  uncertain  now  the  beat 
Transiiiitting  tloudltss,  and  ihe  solar  beam 
Now  qtienching  m  a  bound le*?s  sea  of  cloudfl^-^ 
Calm  and  alternate  at4unn,  moisture  and  drought, 
Iiivigoralo  by  turns  the  spriitgs  of  life 
In  all  that  live,  plant,  animal,  and  man. 
And  in  conclusion  mar  them.     Naturt^'s  threadi, 
Fine  pausing  thought,  evelJ  In  her  cnareest  worka, 
Delight  in  agit^ttlitn,  yet  sustain^ 
The  force,  tiiat  a^itaiis,  not  unimpaired  ; 
But,  worn  hy  frec|uent  impulse,  to  the  cause 
Of  their  best  toue  their  aiasoluiion  owe. 

Thought  cannot  spend  itself^  comparing  still 
The  great  and  little  of  thy  lotj  thy  growth 
Fr<mi  almost  nullity  into  a  tUite 
Of  matcbk'^  grandeur,  and  deeleusion  thence, 
Slow,  into  such  niflgniticent  deeuy. 
Time  waH,  when,  6*^ttling  on  thy  leaf,  a  fly 
Uould  shake  thee  to  the  root — imd  time  hns  been 
When  tempf.'sts  could  not.     At  thy  tiitnest  age 
Thou  hailHt  within  iby  bole  mM  content^ 
That  might  have  ribhM  the  sides  and  plank'd  the 
<Jf  some  Hugg'd  ndniiral ;  und  tortuoytl  aruiR,   [dcisk 
The  &hipwri|;ht*s  darling  trtiu^ui'ej  dtdst  present 
To  the  IVrjr-qimrterM  ivindw,  roluiHt  and  hold, 
War^rd  into  tough  knce-tin^Liei,^  many  a  load  l 
But  thn  aXi^  sirared  ihce.     Iti  thtise  thriftier  days 
thiks  fell  not,  hewn  by  thou^imb,  to  supply 
The  bottonrales^  dfinainls  of  eonteaU  waged 
For  H*'riatoriiil  hommrs.    ThijH  to  Time 
The  task  was  left  to  whittle  thee  away 
With  his  sly  scythe,  whose  ever-uibhling  edge, 
Noiseless,  an  atnm  and  au  atom  timv^ 
I  Mf'joinitjjf  fnnn  the  rest,  has,  unobserved* 
Achieved  a  labour,  wbieh  had  far  and  wide. 
By  man  perfonn'd  made  all  the  forest  ring, 

Eniboweld  now,  and  of  ihy  aticien   M*^!f 
Ptiftstiasiiiig  m»n^l]i  Inir  the  s^eootnl  rind,  that  seems    ■ 
A  huge  tlin^at,  calling  :i^  thu  clr-iids  JVu  drink,  |  j 

Which  it  would  give  in  rivulets  to  thy  root,  1 1 

Thou  temritest  uoue,  but  nither  much  forbidd'st        | 
The  fdkr  a  toil,  which  ihou  em^Mj^t.  ill  requite. 
Yet  in  thy  root  sincere,  &f>utid  iwi  the  lock,  ^ 

A  tpmrry  of  Riout  spurts,  and  knotted  fangf^  | 

\Mueh.  crook'd  iuti  ft.  thousand  whimtie^  clasp        ;  i 
The  stubborn  soil,  and  hold  ihee  still  eiifCt,  ! , 

So  standi*  a  kingdom,  whose  foimdatiun  yet  I 

Faib  notj  iu  virtue  and  in  wisdora  laid,  1 1 

I  Knct'wtlmbi^rli+ffumdin  lliotrookediinnstif  oftk.  wlikh. 
bj  rvn^m  vi  Xhcir  dislorllnn,  are  n»a«y  B^JtirteJ  t^i  tti*    i 
vosle  fonuEd  whtn?  the  deck  sad  Oic  ihip'*  iil4ct  meet. 
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Though  all  the  superstructure,  by  the  tooth 

Pulverized  of  venality,  a  shell 

Stands  now,  and  semblance  only  of  itself ! 

Thine  arms  have  left  thee.     Winds  have  rent 
Long  since,  and  rovers  of  the  forest  wild  [them  off 
With  bow  and  shaft,  have  burnt  them.  Some  have 
A  splinter'd  stump,  bleach'd  to  a  snowy  white  :  [left 
And  some,  memorial  none,  where  once  they  grew. 
Yet  life  still  lingers  in  thee,  and  puts  forth 
Proof  not  contemptible  of  what  she  can, 
Even  where  death  predominates.     The  Spring 
Finds  thee  not  less  alive  to  her  sweet  force, 
Than  yonder  upstarts  of  the  neighbouring  wood. 
So  much  thy  juniors,  who  their  birth  received 
Half  a  millennium  since  the  date  of  thine. 

But  since,  although  well  qualified  by  age 
To  teach,  no  spirit  dwells  in  thee,  nor  voice 
May  be  expected  from  thee,  seated  here 
On  thy  distorted  root,  with  hearers  none. 
Or  prompter,  save  the  scene,  I  will  perform 
Myself  the  oracle,  and  will  cUscourse 
In  my  own  ear  such  matter  as  I  may. 

One  man  alone,  the  father  of  us  all. 
Drew  not  his  life  from  woman  ;  never  gazed. 
With  mute  unconsciousness  of  what  he  saw. 
On  all  around  him  ;  leam'd  not  by  degrees. 
Nor  owed  articulation  to  his  ear  ; 
But,  moulded  by  his  Maker  into  man 
At  once,  upstood  intelligent,  survey'd 
All  creatures,  with  precision  understood 
Theup  purport,  uses,  properties,  assign'd 
To  each  his  name  significant,  and  fiU*d 
With  love  and  wisdom,  render^  back  to  Heaven 
In  praise  harmonious  the  first  air  he  drew. 
He  was  excused  the  penalties  of  dull 
Minority.     No  tutor  charged  his  hand 
With  the  thought-tracing  quill,  or  tasked  his  mind 
With  problems.     History,  not  wanted  yet, ' 
Lean'd  on  her  elbow,  watching  Time,  whose  course. 
Eventful,  should  supply  her  with  a  theme, 
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Could  Homer  come  himself  distress'd  and  poor. 
And  tune  his  harp  at  Rhedycina's  door. 
The  rich  old  vixen  would  exchiim  (I  fear) 
•*  Begone  I  no  tramper  gets  a  farthmg  here." 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

WHICH  THS  AUTHOR  UKAXD  8IKO  ON  NKW  YXAR'S  DAY,  1792. 


Whence  is  it,  that  amazed  I  hear 

From  yonder  wither'd  spray. 
This  foremost  mom  of  all  the  year, 

Themelody  of  May? 

And  why,  since  thousands  would  be  proud 

Of  such  a  favour  shown. 
Am  I  selected  from  the  crowd. 

To  witness  it  alone ! 

Smg'st  thou,  s^n-eet  Philomel,  to  me. 

For  that  I  also  long 
HMve  practised  m  the  groves  like  thee, 
Tki  vgh  not  like  thee  in  song  t 


Or,  Bing*st  thou  rather  under  foree 
Of  some  divine  command. 

Commissioned  to  presage  a  course 
Of  happier  days  at  lumd ! 

Thrice  welcome  then  !  for  many  a  lo 

And  joyless  year  have  I, 
As  thou  to-day,  put  forth  my  song 

Beneath  a  wintry  sky. 

But  thee  no  wintry  skies  can  harm. 
Who  only  need'st  to  sing. 

To  make  even  January  charm. 
And  every  season  Spring. 


LINES 


wanrxw  worn  nttaxnon  nr  a  coixbction  op  hakdwrittnos  . 

AJrO  810NATURS8  MADS  BY  MISS  PATTY,  SISTER  OF  HANStAH 


March  6, 1792. 

In  vain  to  live  from  age  to  age 
While  modem  bards  endeavour, 

I  write  my  name  in  Patty's  page. 
And  gain  my  point  for  ever. 

W.  COWPER. 


EPITAPH 

ON  A  ntCK  BUT  TAMK  RBDBRKAST,  A  FAVOCTRITB  OP 
MISS  SAIJ.Y  HURDIS. 

March,  1792. 

These  are  not  dew-drops,  these  are  tears. 

And  tears  by  Sally  shed 
For  absent  Robin,  who  she  fears 

With  too  much  cause,  is  dej^d. 

,  One  mom  he  came  not  to  her  hand 
As  he  was  wont  to  come. 
And,  on  her  finger  perch'd,  to  stand 
Picking  his  breakfast-crumb. 

Alarm'd  she  call'd  him,  and  perplext 
She  sought  him,  but  in  vain  ; 

That  day  he  came  not,  nor  the  next. 
Nor  ever  came  again. 

She  therefore  raised  him  here  a  tomb. 
Though  where  he  fell,  or  how, 

None  knows,  so  secret  was  his  doom. 
Nor  where  he  moulders  now. 

Had  half  a  score  of  coxcombs  died. 

In  social  Robin's  stead. 
Poor  Sally's  tears  had  soon  been  dried. 

Or  haply  never  shed. 

But  Bob  was  neither  rudely  bold 

Nor  spiritlessly  tame. 
Nor  was,  like  theirs,  his  bosom  cold. 

But  always  in  a  flame. 


MART  AND  JOHN. 


If  John  marries  Mary,  and  Mary  alone, 

'Tis  a  very  good  match  l>etween  Mary  and  John. 

Should  John  wed  a  score,  Oh,  the  claws  and  the 

scratches ! 
I  It  can't  be  «^  match  :->'ti8  a  handle  of  matches. 
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EPIGRAM. 

(nUMTSD  IX  THX  NOBTBAMPTON  MERCURY.) 

I  To  purify  their  wine  some  people  bleed 
A  lamb  into  the  barrel,  and  succeed ; 
No  nostrum,  planters  say,  is  half  so  good 
To  make  fine  sugar,  as  a  negro* t  blood. 
Now  lamb$  and  negroet  both  are  harmless  things, 
And  thence  perhaps  this  wondrous  virtue  springs. 
*Tis  io  the  blood  of  innocence  alone — 
Good  cause  why  planters  never  try  their  own. 


TO  DR.  AUSTIN, 

or  CKCU.  8TRBBT,  LONOOir. 

May  26,  1702 

Austin  I  accept  a  grateful  verse  from  me. 
The  poet's  treasure,  no  inglorious  fee. 
Lovei  by  the  muses,  thy  ingenuous  mind 
Pleasing  requital  in  my  verse  may  find ; 
Verse  oft  has  dash'd  the  scythe  of  time  aside. 
Immortalizing  names  which  else  had  died. 
And  oh  f  could  I  command  the  glittering  wealth 
With  which  sick  kings  are  glad  to  purchase  health ; 
Yet,  if  extensive  fame,  and  sure  to  live. 
Were  in  the  power  of  verse  like  mine  to  give, 
I  would  not  recompense  his  heart  with  less, 
Who,  giving  Mary  health,  heals  my  distress. 

Friend  of  my  friend ' !  I  love  thee,  though  un- 
And  boldly  call  thee,  bemg  his,  my  own.    [known, 


TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Dear  President,  whose  art  sublime 
Gives  perpetuity  to  time, 
And  bids  transactions  of  a  day. 
That  fleeting  hours  would  waft  away 
To  dark  futurity,  survive. 
And  in  unfading  beauty,  live, — 
You  cannot  with  a  grace  decline 
A  special  mandate  of  the  nine. 
Yourself,  whatever  task  you  choose, 
So  much  indebted  to  the  muse. 

Thus  say  the  sisterhood  : — We  come ; 
Fix  well  your  pallet  on  your  thumb, 
Prepare  tlie  pencil  and  the  tints. 
We  come  to  furnish  you  with  hints. 
Fi*cnch  disappointment,  British  glory. 
Must  be  the  subject  of  the  story. 

First  strike  a  cur\'e,  a  graceful  bow, 
Then  slope  it  to  a  point  l^low ; 
Your  outline  easy,  airy,  light, 
Fiird  up  becomes  a  paper  kite. 
Let  independence,  sanguine,  horrid. 
Blaze  like  a  meteor  in  the  forehead : 
Beneath  (but  lay  aside  your  graces) 
Draw  six-and-twenty  rueful  faces, 
Each  with  a  staring,  steadfast  eye, 
Fix*d  on  his  great  and  good  ally. 
France  flies  the  kite — *tiB  on  the  wing — 
Britannia's  lightning  cuts  the  string. 
The  wind  that  raised  it,  ere  it  ceases. 
Just  rends  it  into  thirteen  pieces, 
Takes  charge  of  every  fluttering  sheet. 
And  lays  them  all  at  George's  leet. 


Iberia,  trembling  from  afar. 
Renounces  the  confederate  war ; 
Her  efforts  and  her  art  o'ercome, 
France  calls  her  shattered  navies  home  ; 
Repenting  Holland  learns  to  mourn 
The  sacred  treaties  she  has  torn ; 
Astonishment  and  awe  profound 
Arc  stamped  upon  the  nations  round ; 
Without  one  friend,  above  all  foes, 
Britannia  gives  the  world  repose. 


ON  THR 

AUTHOR  OF  LETTERS  ON  LIllvRATURE  1. 


The  genius  of  the  Augustan  age 

His  head  among  Rome's  ruins  rear'd. 

And  bursting  with  heroic  rage. 
When  literary  Heron  appeared. 

Thou  hast,  he  jcried,  like  him  of  old 

Wlio  set  the  Ephesian  dome  on  fire. 
By  being  scandalously  bold, 

Attained  the  mai'k  of  thy  desire ; 
And  for  traducing  Virgil's  name 

Shalt  share  his  merited  reward ; 
A  perpetuity  of  fame. 

That  rots,  and  stinks,  and  is  abhorr'd. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL. 

MY  DEAR  rMZm>,  JUHt  US,  1732. 

If  reading  verse  be  your  delight, 
*Tis  mine  as  much,  or  more,  to  write ; 
But  what  we  would,  so  weak  is  man. 
Lies  oft  remote  from  what  we  can. 
For  instance,  at  this  very  time, 
I  feel  a  wish,  by  cheerful  rhyme. 
To  soothe  my  friend,  and,  had  I  power, 
To  cheat  him  of  an  anxious  hour ; 
Not  meaning,  Tfor,  I  must  confess, 
It  wei-e  but  folly  to  suppress) 
His  pleasure  or  his  good  alone. 
But  squinting  partly  at  my  own. 
But  though  tlie  sun  is  flaming  high 
I'  th*  centre  of  yon  arch,  the  sky. 
And  he  had  once  (and  who  but  he !) 
The  name  for  setting  genius  free. 
Yet  whether  poets  of  past  days 
Yielded  him  undeserved  praise, 
And  he  by  no  uncommon  lot 
Was  famed  for  virtues  he  had  not ; 
Or  whether,  which  is  like  enough. 
His  Highness  may  have  taken  huff. 
So  seldom  sought  with  invocation. 
Since  it  has  been  the  reigning  fashion 
To  disregard  his  inspiration, 
I  seem  no  brighter  in  my  wits, 
For  all  the  radiance  he  emits. 
Than  if  I  saw,  through  midnight  vapoury 
The  glimmering  of  a  farthing  taper. 
Oh  for  a  succedaneum,  then, 
To  accelerate  a  creeping  pen  I 
Oh  for  a  ready  succedaneum. 
Quod  caput,  cerebrum^  et  cranium 

1  Nominally  by  Robert  Heron,  bat  wrlttMi  by  J«bn 
Pinkerton.   8vo.    I78S. 
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Ponder e  liberet  exoso. 

El  morbo  jam  caliginoso  ! 

*Tis  here  ;  this  oval  box  well  fill'd 

With  best  tobacco,  finely  mill'd, 

Beats  all  Autioyra's  pretences 

To  (Usengaj^c  the  eneuinberM  senses. 

0  Nymph  of  transatlantic  fame, 
Whei-e'er  thine  haunt,  whatever  thy  name, 
Whether  reposing  on  the  side 
Of  Oroonoquo's  spacious  tide, 
Or  listening  with  delight  not  small 
To  Niagara's  distant  fall, 
*Tis  thine  to  cherish  and  to  feed 
The  pungent  nose-refreshing  weed, 
Which,  whether  pulverized  it  gain 
A  speedy  passage  to  the  brain, 
Or  whether,  touch'd  with  fire,  it  rise 
In  circling  eddies  to  the  skies. 
Does  thought  more  quicken  and  refine 
Than  all  the  breath  of  all  the  nine ; 
Forgive  the  bard,  if  bard  he  bo, 
Who  onco  to(»  wantonly  made  free. 
To  touch  with  a  satiric  wij)e 
That  symbol  of  thy  power,  the  pipe  ; 
So  may  no  blight  infest  thy  plains, 
And  no  unseasonable  niins; 
And  so  may  smiling  peace  once  more 
Visit  America's  sad  shore  ; 
And  thou,  secure  fmm  all  alarms. 
Of  thundering  drums,  and  glittering  arms, 
Rove  unconfined  beneath  tlie  shade 
Thy  wide  expanded  leaves  have  made ; 
So  may  thy  votaries  increase, 
And  fumigation  never  cease. 
May  Newton  with  renewed  delights 
Perform  thine  odoriferous  rites. 
While  clouds  of  incense  half  divine 
Involve  thy  disappearing  shrine ; 
And  so  may  smoke-inhaling  Bull 
Be  always  filling,  never  full. 


/ 


CATHARINA. 

to  MISS  BTAPLRTOX,  AFTERWARDS  MRS.  COirRTKyrAY. 

She  came — she  is  gone — we  have  met — 

And  meet  perhaps  never  again  ; 
The  sun  of  that  moment  is  set. 

And  seems  to  have  risen  in  vain ; 
Catharina  has  fled  like  a  dream, 

(So  vanishes  pleasure,  alas !) 
But  lias  left  a  regret  and  esteem 

That  will  not  so  suddenly  pass. 
Th^  last  evening  ramble  we  made, 

Catharina,  Maria,  and  I, 
Our  progress  was  often  delayed 

By  the  nightingale  warbling  nigh. 
We  paused  under  many  a  tree. 

And  much  she  was  charm'd  with  a  tone 
Less  sweet  to  Maria  and  me. 

Who  so  lately  had  witnessed  her  own. 
My  numbers  that  day  she  had  sung. 

And  gave  them  a  grace  so  divine. 
As  only  her  musical  tongue 

Could  infuse  into  numbers  of  mine. 
The  longer  I  heard,  I  esteemed 

The  work  of  my  fancy  the  more, 
And  evtrn  to  myself  never  secm'd 
So  tuneful  a  poet  before. 


Though  the  pleasures  of  London  exceed 

In  number  the  days  of  the  year, 
Catharina,  did  nothing  impede. 

Would  feel  herself  happier  here ; 
For  the  close-woven  arclies  of  limes 

On  the  banks  of  our  river,  I  know, 
Are  sweeter  to  her  many  times 

Than  aught  that  the  city  can  show. 

So  it  is,  when  the  mind  is  imbued 

With  a  well-judging  taste  from  above, 
Then,  whether  embelUsliM  or  rude, 

'Tis  nature  alone  that  we  love. 
The  achievements  of  art  may  amuse. 

May  even  our  wonder  excite, 
But  groves,  hills,  and  vallies  diffuse 

A  lasting,  a  sacred  delight. 

Since  then  in  the  rural  recess 

C.Htharina  alone  can  rejoice, 
May  it  still  be  her  lot  to  possess 

The  scene  of  her  sensible  choice ! 
To  inhabit  a  mansion  i-emote 

From  the  clatter  of  street-pacing  steeds. 
And  by  Philomers  annual  note 

To  measure  the  life  that  she  leads ! 

With  her  book,  and  her  voice,  and  her  lyre. 

To  wing  all  her  moments  at  home. 
And  with  scenes  that  new  rapture  inspire. 

As  oft  as  it  suits  her  to  iH>am, 
She  will  liave  just  the  life  she  i)refcrs. 

With  little  to  hope  or  to  fear. 
And  ours  would  be  pleasant  as  hers. 

Might  we  view  her  enjoying  it  here. 


CATHARINA: 

THK  6KC0XO  PART. 

ON  HKR  MARRIAOB  TO  OKOROB  COUIITBlf  AY,  KfiQ. 

JUM,  J792. 

Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  chuse. 

The  doctrine  is  certainly  true. 
That  the  future  is  known  to  the  muse. 

And  pocis  are  oracles  too. 
I  did  but  express  a  desire. 

To  see  Catharina  at  home. 
At  the  side  of  my  friend  George's  fire. 

And  lo — she  is  actually  come. 

Such  prophecy  some  may  despise, 

But  the  wish  of  a  poet  and  friend 
Perhaps  \b  approved  in  the  skies, 

And  therefore  attains  to  its  end. 
'Twas  a  wish  that  flew  ardently  forth 

From  a  bosom  effectually  warm'd 
With  the  talents,  the  graces,  and  worth 

Of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  formed. 

Maria*  would  leave  us,  I  knew, 

To  the  grief  and  regret  of  us  all. 
But  less  to  our  grief,  could  we  view 

Catharina  the  Queen  of  the  Hall. 
And  therefore  I  wisliM  as  I  did, 

And  therefore  this  union  of  hands; 
Not  a  whisper  was  heard  to  forbid. 

But  all  cry,  Amen !  to  the  bans. 

1  Lady  Throckmortoo. 
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Suice  therefore  I  seem  to  incur 

No  danger  of  wishing  in  vain, 
When  making  good  wishes  for  her, 

I  will  eVn  to  my  wishes  again  ; 
With  one  I  have  made  her  a  wife, 

And  now  I  will  try  with  another, 
Which  I  cannot  suppress  for  my  life, 

Uow  soon  1  can  make  her  a  mother. 


ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  MY  MOTHER'S  PICTURE 

OUT  or  KORFOLX, 
THE  GIPT  OF  MT  COUSIN,  ANNE  BODHAM. 

0  THAT  those  lips  had  language !  Life  has  pass'd 
•  With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  1  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
•*  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away !" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 
The  art  tliat  baffles  time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it!)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  h<;re ! 
Who  bidst  me  honour  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long, 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own ; 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
Fancy  sliall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief, 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  leamM  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ! 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ! 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile ! — it  answers — Yea. 
I  hc^ard  the  l>ell  toll'd  on  thy  burial  rlay, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such  1—  It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
Wiiat  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  believed. 
And  disapiKtinted  still,  was  still  deceived  ; 
By  expectation  every  day  bcguil'd. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrows  npent, 
I  leam'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Wilt  re  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  nt»t  thine  have  ti*od  my  nursery  floor; 
And  whei*e  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt 
In  scarlet  mantle  wann,  and  velvet-capt, 
*T  s  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  call'd  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession !    But  the  record  fair, 
That  memory  keepd  of  all  thy  kindnesB  there, 


Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 

A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 

That  thou  mightst  know  me  sale  and  wannly  laid. 

Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 

The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum  ; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  hestow'd 

By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glow'd : 

All  this,  and  mure  endearing  still  tlian  all. 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  tliat  knew  no  fall, 

Ne'er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks. 

That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes ; 

All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page. 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age,  \ 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  mo  glad  to  pay      \ 

Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 

Not  scorn'd  in  heaven,  tliough  little  noticed  here. 

Could  time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours. 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowei-s. 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
( And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  s|>eak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and 

smile) 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  1  wish  them 

here  1 
I  would  not  tnist  my  heart ; — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desiitd,  perhaps  I  niight. — 
But  no — what  here  wt;  call  our  life  is  such^ 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much,     J 
That  I  should  ill  recjuite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weather'd  and  the  ocean  ci-oss'd) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well  haven'd  isle. 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiesc<;nt  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  fonn  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Ai*ound  her,  fanning  li;;ht  her  stn.'amei's  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift!  hast  reacli'd  the 

shore, 
"  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar ' ;" 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anehor'd  by  thy  side.     . 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distress'd, — ^\ 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tcmi)est-toss'd. 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  widf,  and  conipass  hjjtt. 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  disUint  from  a  prosperous  coui-se. 
Yet  O  the  thought,  that  thou  art  s;ife,  and  he! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boa.«t  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroncnl,  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, — 
The  son  of  parents  pas^'d  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell !— Time  un»H;voked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childh(H)d  o'er  again  ; 
To  have  renew 'd  the  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  ^iowjhis  mimic  show  of  thee. 
Time  has  buTTialTsucceeded  in  his  theft, — 
Thyself  i-emoved,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 
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THE  POPLAR  FIELD. 

The  poplars  arc  fell'd ;  farewell  to  the  shade, 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade ! 
The  \%ind8  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  the  leaves, 
Nor  Ousc  on  his  bosom  their  image  receives. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  took  a  view 
Of  my  favourite  field,  and  the  bank  where  they 

^•w ; 
And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are  laid. 
And  the  tree  is  my  seat  that  once  lent  me  a  shade ! 

The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat. 
Where  the  hazels  afford  h^n  a  screen  from. the  heat,. 
And  the  scene  where  his  melpdy  charm*d  me  before; 
Resounds  with  his  sweet-flowiug  ditty  no  more. 

My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away. 
And  1  must  ere  long  lie  -as  lowly  as  they, 
With  a  turf  on  my  breasi;,  and  a  stone  at  my  ^ead, 
Ere  another  such  grove  shall  arise  in  its  stead. 

The  change  both  my  heart,  and  mv  fancy  employs, 
I  reflect  on  the  frailty  of  man  ana  bis  joys ; 
Short-lived  as  we  are,  yet  our  pleasures,  we  see. 
Have  a  still  shorter  date,  and  die  sooner  than  wei; 


/ 


ON  A  MISCHIEVOUS  BULL. 

WHICH  THE  OWKKR  OF  HJM  SOLD  AT  THK  AUTHOR'S  IXSTANCB. 

Go  I— thou  art  all  unfit  to  share 

The  pleasures  of  this  place 
With  such  as  its  old  tenants  are,  .  > 

Creatures  of  gentler  race. 

The  squirrel  here  his  board  provides. 

Aware  of  wintry  storms ;  j 

And  woodpeckers  explore  the  sides 
Of  rugged  oaks  for  worms. 

The  sheep  here  smooths  the  knotted  thorn 

With  frictions  of  her  fleece : 
And  here  I  wander  eVe  and  mom. 

Like  her,  a  friend  to  peace. 

Ah ! — I  could  pity  thee  exiled 

From  til  is  secure  retreat;— 
I  would  not  lose  it  to  be  styled 

The  happiest  of  the  great. 

But  thou  canst  taste  no  calm  delight ; 

Thy  pleasui*e  is  to  show 
Thy  magnanimity  in  fight, 

Thy  prowess, — therefore,  go ! 

I  care  not  whether  east  or  north. 

So  I  no  more  may  find  thee ; 
The  angry  muse  thus  sings  thee  forth. 

And  claps  the  gate  behind  thee. 

*  The  stanza  at  first  stood  thus  :— 

Tis  a  Bight  to  engage  xne,  if  anything  can, 
To  muse  on  the  perishing  pleasures  of  man ; 
Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoyments,  I  see, 
Hav0  a  being  leas  durable  e?en  than  hew 


AN  EPITAPH. 
1792. 
Hebe  lies  one  who  never  drew 
Blood  himself,  yet  many  slew  ; 
Gave  the  gun  its  aim,  and  figure 
Made  in  field,  yet  ne'er  puU'd  trigger. 
Armed  men  have  gladly  made 
Him  their  guide,  and  falm  obcy'd ; 
At  his  signified  desire, 
Would  advance,  present,  and  fire. 
Stout  he  was,  and  large  of  limb. 
Scores  have  fled  at  sight  of  liim  ! 

.  And  to  .all  thi^  fame  he  rose 
Only  following  his  nose. 
Neptune  was  he  eaXVd ;  not  ho 

'Who  cqntrouls  the  boisterous  sea. 
But  of  hajppier  command^ 
Neptune  of  the  furrow*d  land  ; 

•  And,  your  wonder  vain  to  «4horten, 
P&itttef'  to  Sir  John  Tkrbckmorton. 


EPITAPH  ON  FOP. 

A  DOG  BSIX>NOIllO  TO  LADT  THROCKMOKTOIf . 

Augtutt  1793. 

Though  once  a  puppy,  and  though  Fop  by  name. 
Here  moulders  one  whose  bones  some  honour 

claim; 
No  sycophant,  although  of  spaniel  race, 
And  though  no  hound,  a  martyr  to  the  chase. 
Ye  squirrels,  rabbits,  leverets,  rejoice ! 
You^  haunts  no  longer  echo  to  his  voice ; 
This  record  of  his  fate  exulting  view. 
He  died  worn  out  with  vain  pursuit  of  you. 

**  Yes" — the  indignant  shade  of  Fop  replies — 
"And  worn  with  vain  pursuit  man  also  dies.*' 


ON  RECEIVING  HAYLEVS  PICTURE. 

Januarjf,  1793.  i 

In  language  warm  as  could  be  breathed  or  pennM 
Thy  picture  speaks  the  original  my  friend. 
Not  by  those  looks  that  indicate  thy  mind, 
They  only  speak  tiiee  friend  of  all  mankind ; 
Expression  here  more  soothing  still  I  see. 
That  friend  of  all  a  partial  friend  to  me. 


EPITAPH  ON  MR.  CHESTER,  OP  CHICHELT. 

April,  1793, 

Tears  flow,  and  cease  not,  where  the  good  man  lies^ 
Till  all  who  know  him  follow  to  the  skies. 
Teairs  therefore  fall  where  Chester's  ashes  sleep ; 
Him  wife,  friends, '  brothers,  children,  servantSy 

weep; 
And  justly — ^few  shall  ever  him  transcend 
As  huBbandy  parent,  brother,  master,  frieiid. 
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ON  A  PLANT  OP  YIRGIN*S.BOWER, 

OBSIOirBO  TO  OOVBK  A  OABOBW-ASAT. 

Spring  qf  1795, 

Thrite,  i^ntle  plant !  and  weave  a  bower 

For  Mary  and  for  me. 
And  deck  with  many  a. splendid  flower 

Thy  foliage  large  and  free. 

Thoa  earnest  from  Eartham,  and  wilt  shade, 

(If  truly  I  divine) 
Some  future  day  the  illostrious  head 

Of  him  who  made  thee  mine. 

Should  Daphne  show  a  jealous  frown. 

And  envy  seize  the  bay, 
Affirming  none  so  lit  to  crown 

Such  honoured  brows  as  they. 

Thy  cause  with  zeal  we  shall  defend, 

And  with  convincing  power ; 
For  why  should  not  the  Virgin's  friend 

Be  crown'd  with  Vii^in's  Bower  I 


TO  MY  COUSIN.  ANNE  BODHAM, 

•scKivnro  raoM  hsr  a  nbtwork  pvrsb,  maob  by  HBRSKtr. 
Map  4. 1793. 

Mt  gentle  Anne,  whom  heretofore. 
When  I  was  voung,  and  thou  no  more 

Than  plaything  for  a  nurse, 
I  danced  and  fondled  on  my  knee, 
A  kitten  both  in  size  and  glee, — 

I  thank  thee  for  my  pui'se. 

Gold  pays  the  worth  of  all  things  here ; 
But  not  of  love !— that  gem's  too  dear 

For  richest  rogues  to  win  it ; 
I,  therefore,  as  a  proof  of  love. 
Esteem  thy  present  far  above 

The  best  things  kept  within  it. 


INSCRiraON 

■Oa  A  BBBMITAOB  IN  THB  AUTHOB'S  OABOBN. 

Map,  1733. 

This  cabin,  Mary,  in  my  sight  appears. 
Built  as  it  has  been  in  our  waning  years, 
A  rest  afforded  to  our  weary  feet, 
Preliminary  to — the  last  retreat. 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 
mr  ■»  ARBiviNO  AT  cambridob  wbt,  whbn  no  rain 

HAJ>  PALLKN  THRRB. 

Map,  1793. 

If  Gideon's  fleece,  which  drench'd  with  dew  he 

found, 
Wliile  moisture  none  refresh'd  the  herbs  around. 
Might  fitly  represent  the  Church  endow'd 
With  heavenly  gifts  to  heathens  not  allow'd ; 
In  pledge,  perhaps,  of  favours  from  on  high. 
Thy  locks  were  wet  when  othent'  locks  were  dry. 
Heaven  grant  us  half  the  omen,  —may  we  sec 
Not  drought  on  othen^  but  much  dew  on  thee ! 


TALE. I 
June,  1793. 

In  Scotland's  realm,  where  trees  are  few. 

Nor  even  shrubs  abound ; 
But  where,  however  bleak  the  view. 

Some  better  things  are  found : 

For  husband  there  and  wife  may  boast 

Their  union  undciiled. 
And  false  ones  are  as  rare  almost 

As  hedge-rows  in  the  wild  ; 

In  Scotland's  realm  forlorn  and  bare 
The  history  chanced  of  late, — 

This  history  of  a  wedded  pair, 
A  chaffinch  and  his  mate. 

The  spring  drew  near,  each  felt  a  breast 

With  genial  instinct  fiWd ; 
They  pair'd,  and  would  have  built  a  nest. 

But  found  not  where  to  build. 

The  heaths  uncover'd  and  the  moors 

Except  with  snow  and  sleet, 
Sea-beatcii  rocks  and  naked  shores 

Could  yield  tlieni  no  retreat. 

Lon;;  time  a  breeding-place  they  sought. 

Till  both  grew  vex'd  and  tired  ; 
At  lengtli  a  Hliip  arriving  brought 
The  good  so  long  desired. 

A  ship  ? — could  such  a  restless  thing 

Afford  them  place  of  rest  ? 
Or  was  the  merchant  charged  to  bring 

The  homeless  birds  a  nest  I 

Hush  1— silent  hearers  profit  most, — 

This  racer  of  the  sea 
Proved  kinder  to  them  than  the  coast. 

It  served  them  with  a  tree. 

But  such  a  tree !  'twas  shaven  deal. 

The  tree  they  call  a  mast, 
And  had  a  hollow  with  a  wheel 

Through  which  the  tackle  pass'd. 

Within  that  cavity  aloft 

Their  rooflew  home  they  fix'd, 

Form'd  with  materials  neat  and  soft. 
Bents,  wool,  and  feathers  mix'd. 

Four  ivory  eggs  soon  pave  its  floor. 

With  russet  specks  bcdight ; 
The  vessel  weiglis,  forsakes  the  shore. 

And  lessc^ns  to  the  sight. 

The  mother-bird  is  gone  to  sea. 
As  she  had  changed  her  kind ; 

But  goes  the  male  i  Far  wiser  he 
Is  doubtless  left  behind. 

I  This  tale  is  founded  on  un  article  of  intelligence  which 
the  author  found  in  the  Buckinghamshire  Herald,  for 
Saturday,  June  1,  1793,  in  the  following  words: — 

••  OUugow,  Map  S3. 

"  In  a  block,  or  pulley,  near  the  head  of  the  mast  of  a 
gabbert.  now  lying  at  the  Broomielaw,  there  isachaffinch'k 
nest  and  four  eggs.  The  nest  was  built  while  the  vessel 
lay  at  Greenock,  and  was  followed  hither  by  both  birds. 
Though  the  block  is  occasionally  lowered  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  curious,  the  birds  have  not  forsaken  the  nesL 
The  cock  however  visits  the  nest  but  seldom ;  while  the 
hen  never  leaves  it,  but  when  she  deeeends  to  the  linll  foi 
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No ;  — soon  as  from  ashore  lie  saw 

The  winged  mansion  move, 

He  flew  to  reach  it,  by  a  law 

BEAU  S  REPLY. 

Of  never-failing  love. 

Sir,  when  I  flew  to  seize  the  bird 

Then  perching  at  his  consort's  side, 

In  spite  of  your  command. 

Was  briskly  borne  along, 

A  louder  voice  than  yours  I  heard, 
And  harder  to  withstand. 

The  billows  and  the  blast. defied, 

And  cheer'd  her  with  a  song. 

You  cried — forbear ! — but  in  my  breast 

The  seaman  with  sincere  delight 

A  mightier  cried — proceed ! — 

His  feather'd  shipmates  eyes, 

Twas  nature,  sir,  whose  strong  behest 

Scarce  less  exulting  in  the  sight 

Impeird  me  to  the  deed. 

Than  when  he  tows  a  prize. 

Yet  much  as  nature  I  resi>ect. 

For  seamen  much  believe  in  signs. 

I  ventured  once  to  break 

And  from  a  chance  so  new 

(As  you  perhaps  may  recollect) 

Each  some  approaching  good  divines, 

Her  precept  for  your  sake ; 

And  may  his  hopes  be  true  ! 

And  when  your  linnet  on  a  day. 

Hail,  honour'd  land !  a  desert  where 

Passing  his  prison  door, 

Not  even  birds  can  hide, 

Had  fluttered  all  his  strength  away, 

Yet  parent  of  this  loving  pair 

And  panting  prcss*d  the  floor ; 

Whom  nothing  could  divide. 

Well  knowing  him  a  sacred  thing. 

And  ye  who,  rather  than  resign 

Not  destined  to  my  tooth, 

Your  matrimonial  plan. 

I  only  kiss'd  his  ruffled  wing. 

Were  not  afraid  to  plough  the  brine 

And  lick'd  the  feathers  smooth. 

In  company  with  man  ; 

Let  my  obedience  then  excuse 

// 


For  whose  lean  country  much  disdain 

We  English  often  show. 
Yet  from  a  richer  nothing  gain 

But  wantonness  and  woe ; 

Be  it  your  fortune,  year  by  year, 
The  same  resource  to  prove. 

And  may  ye,  sometimes  landing  here, 
Instruct  us  how  to  love  ! 


A    SPANIEL.   CALLED   BEAU, 

KlLVnta  A  VOUNO  BIRO. 

July  15. 1793. 

A  SPANIEL,  Beau,  that  fares  like  you, 

Well  fed,  and  at  his  ease. 
Should  wiser  be  than  to  pursue 

Each  trifle  that  he  sees. 

But  you  have  killM  a  tiny  bird. 

Which  flew  not  till  to-day, 
Against  my  orders,  whom  you  heard 

Forbiddmg  you  the  prey. 

Nor  did  you  kill  that  you  might  eat, 

And  ease  a  doggish  pain ; 
For  him,  though  chased  with  furious  heat, 

You  left  where  ho  was  slain. 

Nor  was  he  of  the  thievish  sort, 

Or  one  whom  blood  allures. 
But  innocent  was  all  his  sport 

Whom  you  have  torn  for  yours. 

My  dog !  what  remedy  remains. 

Since  teach  you  all  I  can, 
I  see  you,  after  all  my  pains. 

So  much  resemble  man ! 


My  disobedience  now. 
Nor  some  reproof  yourself  refuse 
From  your  aggrieved  bow-wow ; 

If  killing  birds  be  such  a  crime, 
(Which  I  can  hardly  see) 

What  think  you,  sir,  of  killing  time 
With  verse  addressed  to  me  ! 


ANSWER 

TO 

STANZAS  ADDRESSED  TO  LADY  HESKEITI, 

BY  MISS  CATHARINE  FANSHAWE,  I 

m  RRTURNmO  A  POEM  OV  MR.  COWPRR'S,  LKST  TU  HRR  03r 
CONDITION  SHE  SlIOUU)  NEITHKR  6MOW  IT,  NOR  TAKB  A 
COPY. 

•    1793. 

To  be  remcmbcr'd  thus  in  fame. 

And  in  the  first  degree  ; 
And  did  the  few  like  her  the  same,  ' 

The  press  might  sleep  for  me. 

So  Homer,  in  the  memory-  stored 

Of  many  a  Grecian  belle. 
Was  once  prcsei*ved — a  richer  hoard. 

But  never  lodged  so  well. 


TO  THB  I 

SPANISH  ADMIRAL  COUNT  GRA^^NA.  | 

ON  BIB  TRANSLATINO  THR  AirTHOR'S   SONO  ON  A   RO0B    INTO 

ITAUAN  VXRSB. 

1793. 

Mt  rose,  Gravina,  blooms  anew ; 

And  steep*d  not  now  in  rain. 
But  in  Castalian  streams  by  you. 

Will  never  fade  again. 
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ON  FLAXMANS  PENELOPE. 

Stpt.  1793. 

The  suitors  sinn'd,  but  with  a  fair  excuse, 
Whom  all  this  elej^nce  might  well  seduce ; 
Nor  can  our  censure  on  the  husband  fall, 
Who,  for  a  wife  so  lovely,  slew  them  all. 


ON  RKCBIVINO 

HEYNE-8  VIRGIL  FROM  MR.  HAYLEY. 

Oct,  1793. 

I  SHOULD  have  deem*d  it  once  an  effort  vain 
To  sweeten  more  sweet  Maro*8  matchless  strain, 
But  from  that  error  now  behold  me  free, 
Since  I  received  him  as  a  gift  from  thee. 


TO  MARY. 
Jutumn  </1793. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past, 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 
Ah  would  that  this  might  be  tlie  last ! 

My  Mary ! 
Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; — 
Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low. 

My  Mary! 
Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  hen^tofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mar}- ! 
For  thou^rh  thou  gladly  wonldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

MyMari! 
But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  jwirt, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart. 

My  Mary ! 
Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream  ; 
Yet  me  mey  charm,  whate*er  the  theme, 

My  Mary ! 
Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright. 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  onent  light. 

My  Mary ! 
For  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
W' hat  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ! 
-The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me. 

My  Mary ! 
Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 
Yet  gently  prest,  press  gently  mine, 

M3rMary+- 
Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest, 
Tlmt  now  at  every  step  thou  mo  vest 
Upheld  by  two,  yet  still  thou  lovest. 

My  Mary ! 
And  still  to  love,  though  prest  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  fee!  no  chill. 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Mary  I 


But  ah  !  by  constant  need  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe. 

My  Mary  I 
And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last. 

My  Mary  ! 


ON  TUE  ICE  ISLANDS, 

SKXN  PLOATINO  IN  THB  OBRMAlf  OCBAN. 

March  19, 1709. 

What  portents,  fi*om  what  distant  region,  ride. 
Unseen  till  now  in  ours,  the  astonished  tide ! 
In  ages  past,  old  Proteus,  with  liis  droves 
Of  sea-calves,  sought  the  mountains  and  the  groves; 
But  now,  descending  whence  of  late  they  stood. 
Themselves  the  mountains  seem  to  rove  the  flood  ; 
Dire  times  were  they,  full-charged  with  human 
And  these, scarce  less  calamitous  than  those,  [woes ; 
What  view  we  now  ?  More  wondrous  still !  Behold  1 
Liko  burnish'd  brass  they  shine,  or  beaten  gold ; 
And  all  around  the  pearl's  pure  splendour  show. 
And  all  around  the  ruby's  fiery  glow. 
Come  they  from  India,  where  the  burning  earth. 
All  bounteous,  gives  her  richest  treasures  birth ; 
And  where  the  costly  gems,  that  beam  around 
The  brows  of  mightiest  potentates,  are  found  t 
No.     Never  such  a  countless  dazzling  store 
Had  left,  unseen,  the  Ganges'  peopled  shore ; 
Ra])acious  hands,  and  ever-watchful  eyes, 
Should  sooner  far  have  mark'd  and  seized  the  prize. 
W^henco  sprang  they  then  I  Ejected  have  they  come 
Fivni  Ves'vius',  or  from  ^Etna's  burning  womb*t 
Thus  shine  they  self-illunicd,  or  but  display 
The  borrow'd  splendours  of  a  cloudless  day! 
With  borrow'd  beams  they  shine.    The  gales,  that 

bi'eathe 
Now  landward,  and  the  current's  force  beneath, 
Have  borne  them  nearer ;  and  the  nearer  sight, 
Advantaged  more,  contemplates  them  aright. 
Their  lofty  summits  crested  high,  they  show. 
With  mingled  sleet,  and  long-incumbent  snow  : 
The  rest  is  ice.     Far  hence,  where,  most  severe, 
Bleak  Winter  well-nigh  saddens  all  the  year, 
Their  infant  growth  began.     He  bade  ai-ise 
Their  uncouth  forms,  portentous  in  our  eyes. 
Oft  as  dissolved  by  transient  suns,  the  snow 
Left  tlie  tall  cliff  to  join  the  flood  below, 
He  caught,  and  curdled  with  a  freezing  blast 
The  current,  ere  it  reach 'd  the  boundless  waste. 
By  slow  degi-ees  uprose  the  wondrous  pile, 
And  long  successive  ages  mWd  the  while. 
Till,  ceaseless  in  its  growth,  it  claim 'd  to  stand 
Tall  as  its  rival  mountains  on  the  land. 
Thus  stood,  and,  unremovable  by  skill. 
Or  force  of  man,  had  stood  the  structure  still ; 
But  that,  though  firmly  fix'd,  supplanted  yet 
By  pressure  of  its  own  enonnous  weight. 
It  left  the  shelving  beach, — and  with  a  sound 
That  shook  the  bellowing  waves  and  rocks  around, 
Self-launch'd,  and  swiftly,  to  the  briny  wave. 
As  if  instinct  with  strong  desire  to  lave, 
Down  went  the  ponderous  mass.    So  bards  of  old. 
How  Delos  swam  the  iEgean  deep,  have  told. 
But  not  of  ice  was  Delos.    Delos  bore         [wore. 
Herb,  fruit,  and  flower.  She,  crown'd  with  laurel^ 
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Even  under  wintry  skies,  a  summer  smile ; 
And  Delos  was  Apollo*s  favourite  isle. 
But,  horrid  wanderers  of  the  deep,  to  you 
He  deems  Cimmerian  darkness  only  due. 
Your  liated  birth  he  deign'd  not  to  survey. 
But,  scornful,  tum'd  his  glorious  eyes  away. 
Hence !     Seek  your  home,  nor  longer  rashly  dare 
The  darts  of  Phcebus,  and  a  softer  air ; 
Lest  ye  regret,  too  late,  your  native  ccMisty 
In  no  congenial  gulf  for  ever  lost ! 


MONTES  OLACIALES. 

I?«  OC&ANOtOBRMAiriCO  NATANTB8, 

March  11. 1790. 

En,  quae  prodigia,  ex  oris  allata  remotis, 
Oras  adveniunt  pavefacta  per  sequora  nostras! 
Non  equidem  priscse  sseclum  rediisso  videtur 
Pyrrhse,  cum  rroteus  pecus  altos  viscro  montes 
Et  sylvas,  egit.    Sed  tempora  vix  leviora 
Adsunt,  evulsi  quando  radicitus  alti 
In  mare  descendunt  montes,  fluctusque  pererrant. 
Quid  vero  hoc  monstri  est  magis  et  mirabile  visu  1 
Splendentes  video,  ceu  pulchro  ex  »re  vel  auro 
Conflatos,  rutilisque  accinctos  undique  gemmis, 
BaccA  cseruleA,  et  flammas  imitante  pyropo. 
Ex  oriente  adsunt,  ubi  gazas  optima  tellus 
Parturit  omnigenas,  quibus  ceva  per  omnia  sumptu 
Ingenti  finxdre  sibi  diademata  reges ! 
Vix  hoc  crediderim.     Non  fallunt  talia  acntos 
Mercatorum  oculos :  prius  et  qukm  littora  Gangis 
Liquissent,  avidis  gratissima  prseda  fuissent. 
Ortos  unde  putemus !     An  illos  VesVius  atrox 
Protulit,  ignivomisve  ejecit  faucibus  ^Etna ! 
Luce  micant  propriA,  Fhoebive,  per  aera  purum 
Nunc  stimulantis  equos,  ar^cntea  tela  retorquenfl 
Phoebi  luce  micant.     Vcntis  et  flu(  tibus  altis 
Appulsi,  ct  rapidis  subter  currentibus  undis, 
Tandem  non  fallunt  oculos.   Capita  alta  videre  est 
Multft  onerata  nive  et  cauis  conspersa  pruinis. 
Csetera  sunt  glacies.   Procul  hinc,  ubi  Bruma  fere 

omues 
Contristat  menses,  portenta  hcec  horrida  nobis 
Ilia  strui  voluit.     Quoties  de  culmine  summo 
Clivorum  fluerent  in  littora  prona,  solutze 
Sole,  nives,  propero  tendentes  in  mare  cursu, 
lUa  gelu  fixit.     Paulatim  attollere  sese 
Mirum  coepit  opus ;  glacieque  ab  origine  rerum 
In  glaciem  aggestft  sublimes  vertice  tandem 
iBquavit  montes,  non  crescere  nescia  moles. 
Sic  immensa  diu  stetit,  letemumque  stctissct. 
Congeries,  hominum  nequc  vi  neque  mobilis  ai*te, 
Littora  ni  tandem  declivia  deseruisset, 
Pondere  victa  suo.     Dilabitur.     Omnia  circum 
Antra  et  saxa  gemunt,  subito  concussa  fragore, 
Dum  ruit  in  pelagum,  tanquam  studiosa  natandi, 
Ingens  tota  strues.     Sic  Delos  dicitur  olim, 
Insula,  in  .^seo  fluitAsse  erratica  ponto. 
Sed  non  ex  gUcie  Delos ;  neque  torpida  Delum 
Bruma  inter  rupes  genuit  nudum  sterilemquc. 
Sed  vestita  herbis  erat  ilia,  omataque  nunquam 
DeeiduA  lauro ;  et  Delum  dilexit  Apollo. 
At  vos,  errones  horreudi,  et  caligine  digni 
CimmeriA,  Dcus  idem  odit     Natalia  vestra, 
Nubibus  involvens  frontem,  non  ille  tueri 
Sustinuit.     Patrinm  vos  ergo  requirite  cselnm  I 
Ite !  Redite !  Timete  moras ;  ni  leniter  austro 
Spirante,  et  nitidas  Phoebo  jaculante  sagittas 
MaaiDi  rohia,  pereatis  gurgite  misti  I 


THE  SALAD.    BT  TIRGIL. 
June  8. 1799. 

Thb  winter  night  now  well  nigh  worn  away. 
The  wakeful  cock  proclaimed  approaching  day. 
When  Simulus,  poor  tenant  of  a  farm 
Of  narrowest  limits,  heard  the  shrill  alarm, 
Yawn'd,  stretch*d  his  limbs,  and  anxious  to  provide 
Against  the  pangs  of  hunger  unsupplied. 
By  slow  degrees  his  tatter'd  bed  forsook. 
And  poking  in  the  dark,  explored  the  nook 
Where  embers  slept  with  ashes  heap'd  around. 
And  with  burnt  fingers-ends  the  treasure  found. 

It  chanced  that  from  a  brand  beneath  his  nose. 
Sure  proof  of  latent  fire,  some  smoke  arose ; 
When  trimming  with  a  pin  the  incrusted  tow^ 
And  stooping  it  towards  the  coals  below, 
He  toils,  wim  cheeks  distended,  to  excite 
The  lingering  flame,  and  gains  at  length  a  light. 
With  prudent  heed  he  spreads  his  hand  before 
The  quivering  lamp,  and  opes  his  granary  door. 
Small  was  his  stock,  but  taking  for  the  day, 
A  measured  stint  of  twice  eight  pounds  away. 
With  these  his  mill  he  seeks.     A  shelf  at  haiid, 
Fixt  in  the  wall,  affords  his  lamp  a  stand : 
Then  baring  both  his  arms,  a  sleeveless  coat 
He  girds,  the  rough  exuviae  of  a  goat : 
And  with  a  rubber,  for  that  use  designed. 
Cleansing  his  mill  within,  begins  to  grind ; 
Each  hand  has  its  employ ;  labouring  amain. 
This  turns  the  winch,  while  that  supplies  the  grain. 
The  stone  revolving  rapidly,  now  glows. 
And  the  bruised  com  a  mealy  current  flows ; 
While  he,  to  make  his  heavy  labour  light. 
Tasks  oft  his  left  hand  to  relieve  his  right ; 
And  chants  with  rudest  accent,  to  beguile 
His  ceaseless  toil,  as  rude  a  strain  the  while. 
And  now,  <<  Dame  Cybale,  come  forth !"  he  cries ; 
But  Cybale,  still  slumbering,  nought  replies. 

From  Afric  she,  the  swain's  sole  serving-maid, 
Whose  face  and  form  alike  her  birth  betray'd ; 
With  woolly  locks,  lips  tumid,  sable  skin. 
Wide  bosom,  udders  flaccid,  belly  thin. 
Legs  slender,  broad  and  most  misshapen  feet, 
Chapp'd  into  chinks,  and  parcliM  with  solar  heat 
Such,  summonM  oft,  she  came  ;  at  his  command 
Fresh  fuel  heap'd,  the  sleeping  embers  fann'd. 
And  made  in  haste  her  simmering  skillet  steam. 
Replenished  newly  from  the  neighbouring  stream. 

The  labours  of  the  mill  performed,  a  sieve 
The  mingled  flour  and  bran  must  next  receive. 
Which  shaken  oft,  shoots  Ceres  through  refined. 
And  better  dress'd,  her  husks  all  left  behind.    * 
This  done,  at  once,  his  future  plain  repast. 
Unleavened,  on  a  shaven  board  he  cast. 
With  tepid  Ivmph,  first  largely  soaked  it  all, 
Then  gather  d  it  with  both  hands  to  a  ball. 
And  spreading  it  again  with  both  hands  wide. 
With  sprinkled  salt  the  stifien'd  mass  supplied ; 
At  length,  the  stubborn  substance,  duly  wrought. 
Takes  from  his  palms  impress'd  the  shape  it  ought, 
Becomes  an  orb,  and  quartered  into  shares. 
The  faithful  mark  of  just  division  bears. 
Last,  on  his  hearth  it  finds  convenient  space. 
For  Cybale  before  had  swept  the  place. 
And  there,  with  tiles  and  embers  overspread. 
She  leaves  it — ^reeking  in  its  sultry  bed. 
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Nor  Simnlus,  while  Vulcan  thus,  alone, 
Hub  part  perform'd,  proves  heedless  of  his  own, 
But  sedulous,  not  merely  to  subdue 
His  hunger,  but  to  please  his  palate  too, 
Prepares  more  savoury  food.     His  chimney-side 
Could  boast  no  gammon,  salted  well,  and  dncd. 
And  hook'd  behind  him :  but  sufficient  store 
Of  bundled  anise,  and  a  cheese  it  bore  ; 
A  broad  round  cheese,  which,  through  its  centre 

strung 
With  a  tough  broom-twig,  in  the  comer  hung ; 
The  prudent  hero  therefore  with  address, 
And  quick  des])atch,  now  seeks  another  mess. 

Close  to  his  cottage  lay  a  garden-ground. 
With  reeds  and  osiers  sparely  girt  around ; 
Small  was  the  8i>ot,  but  liberal  to  produce, 
Nor  wanted  aught  that  serves  a  peasant's  use ; 
And  sometimes  even  the  rich  would  borrow  thence. 
Although  its  tillage  was  hb  sole  expense. 
For  oft,  as  from  his  toils  abroad  he  ceased, 
Home-l>ound  by  weather  or  some  stated  feast. 
His  debt  of  culture  here  he  duly  paid, 
And  only  left  the  plough  to  wield  the  spade. 
He  knew  to  give  each  plant  the  soil  it  neetls, 
To  drill  the  ground,  and  cover  close  the  seeds ; 
And  could  with  ease  compel  the  wanton  rill 
To  turn,  and  wind,  obedient  to  his  will. 
There  flourished  star-wort,  and  the  branching  beet, 
The  sorrel  acid,  and  the  mallow  sweet. 
The  skirret,  and  the  leek's  aspiring  kind, 
The  noxious  poppy — quencher  of  the  mind ! 
Salubrious  sequel  of  a  sumptuous  board, 
The  lettuce,  and  the  long  huge-bollied  gourd ; 
But  these  (for  none  his  appetite  conti'oU'd 
With  stricter  sway)  the  thrifty  rustic  sold ; 
With  broom-twigs  neatly  bound,  eac'i  kind  apart. 
He  bore  them  ever  to  the  public  mart ; 
Whence,  laden  still,  but  with  a  lighter  load, 
Of  cash  well  eam'd,  he  took  his  homeward  road, 
Expending  seldom,  ere  he  quitted  Rome, 
His  gains,  in  flesh-meat  for  a  feast  at  home. 
There,  at  no  cost,  on  onions  rank  and  red, 
Or  the  curl'd  endive's  bitter  leaf,  he  fed : 
On  scallions  sliced,  or  with  a  sensual  gust 
On  rockets — foul  provocatives  of  lust ; 
Nor  even  shunn'd,  with  smarting  gums,  to  press 
Nasturtium,  pungent  face-distorting  mess ! 

Some  such  regale  now  also  in  his  thought. 
With  hasty  steps  his  garden-ground  he  sought ; 
There  delving  with  his  hands,  he  first  displaced 
Four  plants  of  garlick,  large,  and  rooted  fast ; 
The  tender  tops  of  parsley  next  he  culls. 
Then  the  old  rue-bush  shudders  as  he  pulls, 
And  coriander  last  to  these  succeeds. 
That  hangs  on  slightest  threads  her  trembling 
seeds. 

Placed  near  his  sprightly  fire  he  now  demands 
The  mortar  at  his  sable  servant's  hands ; 
When  stripping  all  his  garlick  first,  he  tore 
The  exterior  coats,  and  cast  them  on  the  floor, 
Then  cast  away  with  like  contempt  the  skin, 
Flimsier  conc^ment  of  the  cloves  within. 
These  search'd,  and  perfect  found,  he  one  by  one 
Rinsed,  and  disposed  within  the  hollow  stone ; 
Salt  added,  and  a  lump  of  salted  cheese, 
With  his  injected  herbs  ho  cover'd  these, 
And  tucking  with  his  left  his  tunic  tight. 
And  seizing  fast  the  pestle  with  his  light, 
The  garlick  bruising  first  he  soon  express'd. 
And  miz*d  the  Tarioos  juices  of  the  rest. 


He  grinds,  and  by  degrees  his  herbs  below 
Lost  in  each  other  their  own  powers  forego. 
And  with  the  cheese  in  com])ound,  to  the  sight 
Nor  wholly  green  appear,  nor  wholly  white. 
His  nostrils  oft  the  forceful  fume  resent ; 
He  cursed  full  oft  his  dinner  for  its  scent. 
Or  with  wry  faces,  wiping  as  he  spoke 
The   trickling  tears,  cried— "  Vengeance  on  the 

smoke !" 
The  work  proceeds :  not  roughly  turns  he  now 
The  pestle,  but  in  circles  smooth  and  slow ; 
With  cautious  hand  that  grudges  what  it  spills, 
Some  drops  of  olive-oil  he  next  instils ; 
Then  vinegar  with  caution  scarcely  less ; 
And  gathering  to  a  ball  the  medley  mess, 
Last,  with  two  fingers  frugally  applied, 
Sweeps  the  small  remnant  fi'om  the  mortar's  side : 
And  thus  complete  in  figure  and  in  kind. 
Obtains  at  length  the  Salad  he  design'd. 

And  now  black  Cybale  before  him  stands, 
The  cake  drawn  newly  glowing  in  her  hands : 
He  glad  receives  it,  chasing  far  away 
All  fears  of  famine  for  the  passing  day; 
His  legs  enclosed  in  buskins,  and  his  head 
In  its  tough  casque  of  leather,  forth  he  led 
And  yoked  his  steers,  a  dull  obedient  pair, 
Then  drove  afield,  and  plunged  the  pointed  share. 


THE  CAST-AWAY. 

AlARCH  20,  1799. 

Obscurest  night  involved  the  sky, 
The  Atlantic  billows  roar'd. 

When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 
Wasli'd  headlong  from  on  board. 

Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft. 

His  floating  home  for  ever  left. 

No  bi'aver  chief  could  Albion  boast 
Than  he,  with  whom  he  went^ 

Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast 
With  wanner  wishes  sent. 

He  loved  them  both,  but  both  in  vain. 

Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneattf  the  whelming  brine. 

Expert  to  swim,  he  lay  ; 
Nor  soon  he  felt  his  strength  decline. 

Or  courage  die  away ; 
But  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strife. 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 

He  shouted :  nor  his  friends  had  failed 
To  check  the  vessel's  course. 

But  so  the  furious  blast  prevail'd. 
That  pitiless  perforce, 

They  left  their  outcast  mate  behind. 

And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 

Some  succour  yet  they  could  afibrd  ; 

And,  such  as  storms  allow. 
The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord, 

Delay'd  not  to  bestow. 
But  he  (they  knew)  nor  ship  nor  shore, 
Whate'er  they  gave,  should  viait  more. 
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Nor,  cruel  as  it  seem'd,  could  he 
Their  haste  himself  condemn, 

Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea. 
Alone  could  rescue  them ; 

Yet  bitter  felt  it  stUl  to  die 

Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean,  self-upheld ; 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  power. 

His  destiny  repell'd ; 
And  ever,  as  the  minutes  flew. 
Entreated  help,  or  cried — ^**  Adieu !" 

At  length,  his  transient  respite  past. 

His  comrades,  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  in  every  blast, 

Could  catch  the  sound  no  more : 
For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  he  drank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him ;  but  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere. 
That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  his  age. 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear : 
And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 
Alike  inmiortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dream, 

Descanting  on  his  fate. 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date : 
But  misery  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  sembhmce  in  another's  case. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allay'd. 

No  light  propitious  shone, 
When,  snatch 'd  from  all  effectual  aid. 

We  perish'd,  each  alone : 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea. 
And  whelm'd  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. 


BEDITIONEM  HORRENDAM, 

COaRVPTKLU  OALLICI8,  UT  PBRTVR,  LONDmi  NUPBR 
KXORTAMt 


Perfida,  crudelis,  victa  et  lymphata  furore, 

Non  armis,  laurum  Gallia  fraude  petit. 
Venalem  pretio  plebem  conducit,  et  urit 

Undique  privatas  patriciasque  domes. 
Nequicquam  conata  su^  foedissima  sperat 

Posse  tamen^ostrft  nos  superare  manu. 
Gallia,  vana  struis !  Precibus  nunc  utere !  Vinces, 

Nam  mites  tlmidis  supplicibusque  sumus. 

TRANSLATION. 

False,  cruel,  disappointed,  stung  to  the  heart, 
France  quits  the  warrior's  for  the  assassin's  part, 
To  dirty  hands  a  dirty  bribe  conveys. 
Bids  the  low  street  and  lofty  palace  blaze. 
Her  sons  too  weak  to  vanqui^  us  alone. 
She  hires  the  worst  and  basest  of  our  own. 
Kneel,  France !  a  suppliant  conquers  us  with  ease. 
We  always  spare  a  coward  on  his  knees. 


MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTION 


WILLIAM  NORTHCOT. 

Hic  scpultus  est 
Inter  suorum  lacrymas 

GULIRLMUS  NORTHCOT, 
GULIELMI  et  MARI£  flliuS 

Unicus,  unice  dilectus. 

Qui  floris  ritu  succisus  est  semihiantis^ 

Api*ilis  die  septimo, 

17bO,  iEt.  10. 

Care,  vale !  Sod  non  oetemum,  care,  valeto ! 

Namque  iterum  tecum,  sini  modo  dignus, . 
Turn  nihil  amplexus  poterit  divellere  nostros 

Nee  tu  marcesces,  nee  lacr^mabor  ego. 

TRANSLATION. 

Farewell  !  "  But  not  for  ever,"  Hope  repli 
Trace  but  his  steps  and  meet  him  in  the  skie 
There  nothing  shall  renew  our  parting  pain. 
Thou  shalt  not  wither,  nor  I  weep  again. 


A  RIDDLE. 

I  AM  just  two  and  two,  I  am  warm,  I  am  col 
And  the  parent  of  numbers  that  cannot  be  t< 
I  am  lawful,  unlawful — a  duty,  a  fault, 
I  am  often  sold  dear,  good  for  nothing 

bought ; 
An  extraordinary  boon,  and  a  matter  of  cou 
And  yielded  with  pleasure  when  taken  by  fo 


ANSWER. 

FROM  THB  OSNTLBMAN'S  MAOAZINB,  VOL.  UCXVI.  P. 

A  riddle  by  Cowper 

Made  me  swear  like  a  trooper ; 
But  my  anger,  alas !  was  in  vain ; 

For  remembering  the  bliss 

Of  beauty's  soft  Kiss, 
I  now  long  for  such  riddles  again. 


EPIGRAM  ON  HIS  MSTAKE  IN  TRANSLAl 
UOMER. 

Cowper  had  sinn'd  with  some  excuse. 
If,  bound  in  rhjining  tethers. 

He  had  committed  this  abuse 
Of  changing  ewes  for  wethers ; 

But,  male  for  female  is  a  trope. 

Or  rather  bold  misnomer. 
That  would  have  startled  even  Pope, 

When  he  translated  Homer. 
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STANZAS 

RCBJOINED   TO  THE  YEARLY  BILL   OP    MORTAUTT    OV 
I  THE  PARISH   OF   ALL-SAINTS,   NORTHAMPTON', 

I  Anno  Domini  17K7. 

Faltida  Mors  trquo  puUat  pede  pauperum  tabemas, 

Regumque  tnrre*.  Horacx. 

Pilo  dcftth  with  equal  foot  strikes  wide  the  door 
Of  njui  halls  and  hovels  of  the  poor. 

While  thirteen  moons  saw  smoothly  run 

The  Nen*8  barge-laden  wave, 
All  these,  life's  rambling  journey  done. 

Have  found  their  home,  the  grave. 

Was  man  (frail  alwaj-s)  made  more  frail 

Than  in  foregoing  years  ? 
Did  famine  or  did  plague  prevail, 

That  80  much  death  appears ! 

No ;  these  were  vigorous  as  their  sires, 

Nor  plague  nor  famine  came ; 
This  annual  tribute  Death  requires, 

And  never  waives  his  claim. 

Like  crowded  forest -trees  we  stand. 

And  some  are  niark'd  to  fall ; 
The  axe  will  smite  at  Go<rs  command, 

And  soon  shall  smite  us  all. 

Green  as  the  bay  tree,  ever  green, 

With  its  new  foliage  on, 
The  gay,  the  thoughtless,  have  I  seen, 

I  passM, — and  tliey  wei*e  gone. 

Read,  ye  that  run,  the  awful  truth 
"With  which  I  charge  my  page  ! 
A  worm  is  in  the  bud  of  youth. 
And  at  the  root  of  age. 

No  present  health  can  health  insure 

For  yet  an  hour  to  come ; 
No  medicine,  though  it  oft  can  cure, 

Can  always  balk  the  tomb. 

And  oh !  that  humble  as  my  lot, 

And  scorn' d  as  is  my  strain. 
These  truths,  though  known,  too  much  forgot, 

I  may  not  teach  in  vain. 

So  prays  your  Clerk  with  all  his  heart. 

And,  ere  he  quits  the  pen,* 
Begs  you  for  once  to  take  his  part, 

And  answer  all — Amen ! 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION, 
For  the  Ybab  1788 

Quod  adfttt  memento 
Compoftfre  aquut.    Ct^terajluminis 
I  Bitu/eruntur.  IIoracb. 

Improve  the  present  hour,  for  all  beside 
Ib  a  mere  feather  on  a  torrent's  tide. 

Could  I,  from  Heaven  inspired,  as  sure  presage 
To  whom  the  rising  year  shall  prove  his  last. 

As  I  can  number  in  my  punctual  page. 
And  item  down  the  victims  of  the  past ; 

*  Composed  for  John  Cox,  parish  clerk  of  Northampton. 


How  each  would  trembling  wait  the  mournful  sheet 
On  which  the  press  might  stamp  him  next  to  die  ; 

And,  reudinix  here  his  si*ntence,  how  replete 
With  anxious  meaning,  heavenward  turn  hb  eye 

Time  then  would  seem  more  precious  than  the  joys 
In  which  he  sports  away  the  treasure  now ; 

And  prayer  moi'e  seasonable  than  the  noise 
Of  drunkards,  or  the  music-drawing  bow. 

Then  doubtless  many  a  trifler,  on  the  brink 
Of  this  world's  hazardous  and  headlong  shore, 

Forced  to  a  pause,  would  feel  it  good  to  uiink. 
Told  that  his  setting  sun  must  rise  no  more. 

Ah  self-decoived  !  Could  I  prophetic  say 
Who  next  is  fated,  and  who  next  to  fall, 

The  rest  mipjht  then  seem  privileged  to  play  ; 
But,  naming  none,  the  Voice  now  speaks  to  all. 

.Observe  the  dappled  foresters,  how  light 
They  bound  and  airy  o'er  the  sunny  glade  ; 

One  falls — the  rest,  wide  scatterM  with  affright, 
Vanish  at  once  into  the  darkest  shade. 

Had  we  their  wisdom,  sliould  we,  often  wam'd 
Still  need  ro|>eated  warnings,  and  at  last, 

A  thousand  awful  admonitions  scorn'd. 
Die  self-accused  of  life  nm  all  to  waste  ! 

Sad  waste  !  for  which  no  after-thrift  atones  1 
The  grave  admits  no  cure  for  guilt  or  sin  : 

Dewdro[>s  may  deck  the  turf  that  hides  the  bones. 
But  tears  of  godly  grief  ne'er  flow  within. 

Learn  then,  ye  living  !  by  the  mouths  be  taught 
Of  all  those  sepulchres,  instructors  true. 

That,  soon  or  late,  death  also  is  your  lot, 

And  the  next  opening  grave  may  yawn  for  you. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION, 
For  thb  Ykar  1789. 

—Placiddque  ibi  drmum  morte  quitviU         Viho. 
There  calm  at  length  he  breathed  his  soul  away. 

*<  0  MOST  delightful  hour  by  man 
Experienced  here  below. 
The  hour  that  terminates  his  span. 
His  folly  and  his  woe  ! 

«  Worlds  should  not  bribe  me  back  to  tread 
Again  life's  dreary  waste. 
To  see  again  my  day  o'erspread 
With  all  the  gloomy  past 

**  My  home  henceforth  is  in  the  skies, 
Earth,  seas,  and  sun,  adieu  ! 
All  heaven  unfolded  to  my  eyes, 
I  have  no  sight  for  you." 

So  spake  Aspasio,  firm  poesess'd 

Of  faith's  supi>orting  rod  : 
Then  breathed  his  soul  into  its  rest. 

The  bosom  of  his  God. 

He  was  a  man  among  the  few 

Sincere  on  virtue's  side  ; 
And  all  his  strength  from  Scriptuie  drew. 

To  hourly  use  applied. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


That  rule  he  prized,  by  that  he  fear'd, 
He  hated,  hoped,  and  loved  ; 

Nor  ever  frownM,  or  sad  appear^. 
But  when  his  heart  had  roved. 

For  he  was  frail  as  thou  or  I, 

And  evU  felt  n^ithin  : 
But  when  he  felt  it,  heaved  a  sigh. 

And  loathed  the  thought  of  sin. 

Such  lived  Aspasio  ;  and  at  last 
Caird  up  from  earth  to  heaven. 

The  gulf  of  death  triumphant  pass'd. 
By  gales  of  blessing  driven. 

His  joys  be  mine,  each  reader  cries,  * 
When  my  last  hour  arrives  : 

They  shall  be  yours,  my  verse  replies, 
Such  only  be  your  lives. 


ON  A  BIMILAIl  OCCASION. 
For  thk  Ykar  lyga 


N»  eommontnlem  recta  sperne. 
Despise  not  my  good  counseL 


BUCHANAir. 


/L 


He  who  sits  from  day  to  day 

Where  the  prisoned  lark  is  hung, 

Heedless  of  his  loudest  lay, 

Hardly  knows  that  he  has  sung. 

Where  the  watchman  in  his  round 
Nightly  lifts  his  voice  on  high, 

None,  accuRtomM  to  the  sound. 
Wakes  the  sooner  for  his  cry. 

So  your  verse-man  I,  and  Clerk, 
Yearly  in  my  song  procUiira 

Death  at  hand — youi-sclves  his  mark — 
And  the  foe's  unerring  aim. 

Duly  at  my  time  I  come, 

Publishing  to  all  aloud, — 
Soon  the  grave  must  be  vour  home, 

And  your  only  suit  a  sliroud. 

But  the  monitory  strain, 

Oft  repeated  in  your  ears, 
Seems  to  sound  too  much  in  vain. 

Wins  no  notice,  wakes  no  fears. 

Can  a  truth,  by  all  confessed 
Of  such  magnitude  and  weight. 

Grow,  by  being  oft  impressed. 
Trivial  as  a  parrot's  prate ! 

Pleasure's  call  attention  wins, 

Hear  it  often  as  we  may  ; 
New  as  ever  seem  our  sins, 

Though  committed  every  day. 

Death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell — 
These  alone,  so  often  heard, 

No  more  move  us  than  the  bell 
When  some  stranger  is  interr'd. 

0  then,  ere  the  turf  or  tomb 

Cover  us  from  every  eye. 
Spirit  of  instruction  !  come. 

Make  us  learu  that  we  must  die. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION, 
For  the  Year  1792. 

Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  eausas, 
Atque  metui  omnet  el  inexorahile/atum 
Sulffeeit  pedibus,  ttrepitumque  Acherontit  avari ! 

ViRO. 

Happy  the  mortal  who  has  traced  effects 

To  their  first  cause,  cast  fear  beneath  his  feet* 

And  death  aiid  roaring  hell's  voracious  fircb  I 

Thankless  for  favours  from  on  high, 
Man  thinks  he  fades  too  soon  ; 

Though  'tis  his  privilege  to  die, 
Would  he  improve  the  boon. 

But  he,  not  wise  enough  to  scan 

His  blest  concerns  aright, 
Would  gladly  sti*etch  life's  little  span 

To  ages,  if  he  might ; 

To  ages  in  a  world  of  pain, 

To  ages,  where  he  goes 
Gaird  by  affliction's  heavy  chain. 

And  hopeless  of  repose. 

Strange  fondness  of  the  human  heart, 

Enamour'd  of  its  harm  ! 
Strange  world,  that  costs  it  so  much  smart, 

And  still  has  power  to  charm. 

Whence  has  the  world  her  magic  power  f 

Why  deem  we  death  a  foe  ! 
Recoil  from  weary  life's  best  hour. 

And  covet  longer  woe ! 

The  cause  is  Conscience  : — Conscience  oft 

Her  tale  of  guilt  renews  ; 
Her  voice  \&  terrible  though  soft, 

And  dread  of  dcatli  ensues. 

Then  anxious  to  be  longer  spared 
Man  mourns  his  fleeting  breath  : 

All  evils  then  seem  light  compared 
With  the  approach  of  death. 

'TIS  judgment  shakes  him  ;  there's  the  fear 
That  prompts  the  wish  to  stay  : 

He  has  incurr'd  a  long  arrear, 
And  must  despair  to  pay. 

Pay  1 — follow  Christ,  and  all  is  paid  ; 

His  death  your  peace  ensures  ; 
Think  on  the  grave  where  he  was  laid^ 

And  calm  descend  to  yours. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 
For  tbb  Ykar  1793. 

Be  taerit  autem  lure  sit  una  tententiat  ut  eotuerventur. 

Cic.  OB  LbOp 

But  let  us  all  concur  in  this  one  sentiment,  that  thinfi 
•acred  be  Inviolate. 

He  lives  who  lives  to  God  alone, 

And  all  are  dead  beside  ; 
For  other  source  than  God  is  none 

Whence  life  can  be  supplied. 
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To  live  to  God  is  to  requite 

His  love  as  best  we  may  ; 
To  make  his  precepts  our  delight. 

His  promises  our  stay. 

But  life,  within  a  narrow  ring 

Of  giddy  joys  comprised, 
Is  falsely  named,  and  no  such  thing, 

But  rather  death  disguised. 

Can  life  in  them  deserve  the  name, 

Who  only  live  to  prove 
For  what  poor  toys  they  can  disclaim 

An  endless  life  above  ! 

Who,  much  diseased,  yet  nothing  feel ; 

Much  menaced,  nothing  dread  ; 
Have  wounds  which  only  God  can  heal. 

Yet  never  ask  his  aid  ! 

Who  deem  his  house  a  useless  place. 
Faith,  want  of  common  sense  ; 


And  anlour  in  the  Christian  race, 
A  hypocrite's  pretence  f 

Who  trample  order  ;  and  the  day 
Which  God  asserts  his  own 

Dishonour  with  unhallowed  play, 
And  worship  chance  alone  I 

If  scorn  of  God's  commands,  imprett'd 

On  word  and  deed,  imply 
The  better  part  of  man  unbleas'd 

With  life  that  cannot  die  ; 

Such  want  it,  and  that  want,  uncured 
Till  man  resigns  his  breath. 

Speaks  him  a  criminal,  assured 
Of  everlasting  death. 

Sad  period  to  a  pleasant  course  t 

Yet  so  will  God  repay 
Sabbaths  profaned  without  remorse, 

And  mercy  cast  away. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  VINCENT  BOURNE. 


ON  THE  PICTURE  OF  A  SLEEPING  CHILD. 

Sweet  babe,  whose  image  here  expressed 

Does  thy  peaceful  slumbers  show ; 
Guilt  or  fear,  to  break  thy  rest. 

Never  did  thy  spirit  know. 
Soothing  slumbers,  soft  repose. 

Such  as  mock  the  painter's  skill, 
Such  as  innocence  bestows. 

Harmless  infant,  lull  thee  still ! 


THE  THRACLA.N. 

TeRAaAN  parents,  at  his  birth. 

Mourn  their  babe  with  many  a  tear, 
But  with  undissembled  mirth 

Place  him  breathless  on  his  bier. 
Greece  and  Rome  with  equal  scorn, 

"  0  the  savages !"  exclaim, 
**  Whether  they  rejoice  or  mourn. 

Well  entitled  to  the  name !" 
But  the  cause  of  this  concern 

And  this  pleasure  would  they  trace. 
Even  they  might  somewhat  learn 

From  the  savages  of  Thrace. 


RECIPROCAL  KINDNESS 

TBI  PfUMABY  LAW  OF  NATURX. 

iiTDEOCLBB  from  his  injured  lord  in  dread 
)f  instant  death,  to  Libya's  desert  fled.        [heat. 
Fired  with  his  toilsome  flight,  and  parch'd  with 
!•  spied,  at  length,  a  carem's  cool  retreat. 


But  scarce  had  given  to  rest  his  weary  frame. 
When,  hugest  of  his  kind,  a  lion  came : 
He  roarM  approaching ;  but  the  savage  din 
To  plaintive  murmurs  changed, — ariived  within. 
And  with  expressive  looks,  his  lifted  paw 
Presenting,  aid  implored  from  whom  he  saw. 
♦Tho  fugitive,  through  terror  at  a  stand. 
Dared  not  awhile  aiflbrd  his  trembling  lumd. 
But  bolder  grown,  at  length  inherent  found 
A  pointed  thorn,  and  drew  it  from  the  wound. 
The  cure  was  wrought;  he  wiped  the  saiiious 

blood. 
And  Arm  and  free  from  pain  the  lion  stood. 
Again  he  seeks  the  wilds,  and  day  by  day. 
Regales  his  inmate  with  the  parted  prey ; 
Nor  he  disdains  the  dole,  though  unprepared. 
Spread  on  the  ground,  and  with  a  lion  shared* 
But  thus  to  live — still  lost — sequestcr'd  still-^ 
Scarce  seem'd  his  lord's  revenge  a  heavier  ill. 
Home  1  native  home !  0  might  he  but  repair ! 
He  must,  he  will,  though  death  attends  him  there. 
He  goes,  and  doom'd  to  perish  on  the  sands 
Of  the  full  theatre  unpitied  stands ; 
When  lo !  the  self-same  lion  from  his  cage 
Flies  to  devour  him,  famish'd  into  rage. 
He  flies,  but  viewing  in  his  purposed  prey 
The  man,  his  healer,  pauses  on  his  way. 
And  soften'd  by  remembrance  into  sweet 
And  kind  composure,  crouches  at  his  feet. 

Mute  with  astonishment  the  assembly  gaze: 
But  why,  ye  Romans  ?  Whence  your  mute  amaze  t 
All  this  is  natural :  nature  bade  him  rend 
An  enemy ;  she  bids  him  spare  a  friend. 
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A  MANUAL. 

JIOBS  AMaBNI   THAN  THB  ABT  OK  PRINTINO  AND  NOT  TO 
BB  FOUND  IN  ANY  CATAIX>OUE. 

There  is  a  book,  which  we  may  call 

(Its  excellence  is  such) 
Alone  a  library,  though  small ; 

The  ladies  thumb  it  much. 

Words  none,  things  numerous  it  contains ; 

And,  things  with  words  compared. 
Who  needs  be  told,  that  lias  his  brains. 

Which  merits  most  regard  ! 

Of  ttimes  its  leaves  of  scarlet  hue 

A  golden  edging  boast ; 
And  open*d  it  displays  to  view 

Twelve  pages  at  the  most. 

Nor  name,  nor  title,  stamped  behind. 

Adorns  its  outer  part ; 
But  all  within  'tis  richly  lined, 

A  magazine  of  art. 

The  whitest  hands  that  secret  hoard 

Oft  visit ;  and  the  fair 
Preserve  it  in  their  bosoms  stored, 

As  witli  a  miser's  care. 

Thence  implements  of  every  size, 

And  forra'd  for  various  use, 
(They  need  but  to  consult  their  eyes) 

They  readily  produce. 

The  largest  and  the  longest  kind 

Possess  the  foremost  page, 
A  sort  most  needed  by  the  blind. 

Or  nearly  such  from  age. 

The  full-charged  leaf,  which  next  ensues, 

Presents  in  bright  array 
The  smaller  sort,  which  matrons  use. 

Not  quite  so  blind  as  they. 

The  thurd,  the  fourth,  the  fifth  supply 

What  their  occasions  ask. 
Who  with  a  more  discerning  eye 

Perform  a  nicer  task. 

j^ut  still  with  regular  decrease 

From  size  to  size  tiiey  fall, 
In  every  leaf  grow  less  and  less ; 

The  last  are  least  of  all. 

O !  what  a  fund  of  genius,  pent 

In  narrow  space,  is  here  I 
This  volume's  method  and  intent 

How  luminous  and  clear ! 

It  leaves  no  reader  at  a  loss 
•      Or  posed,  whoever  reads : 
No  commentator's  tedious  gloss. 
Nor  even  index  needs. 

Search  Bodley's  many  thousands  o'erl 

No  book  is  treasured  there. 
Nor  yet  in  Granta's  numerous  store. 

That  may  with  this  compare. 

No  1 — ^rival  none  in  either  host 

Of  this  was  ever  seen. 
Or,  that  contents  could  justly  boast, 

So  brilliant  and  so  keen. 


AN  ENIGMA. 

A  KEEDLE  small,  as  small  can  be. 
In  bulk  and  use,  surpasses  me. 

Nor  is  my  purchase  dear ; 
For  little,  and  almost  for  nought, 
As  many  of  my  .kind  are  bought 

As  days  are  in  the  year. 
Yet  though  but  little  use  we  boast. 
And  are  procured  at  little  cost. 

The  labour  is  not  light ; 
Nor  few  artificers  it  asks. 
All  skilful  in  their  several  tasks, 

To  fjEtshion  us  aright. 
One  fuses  metal  o'er  the  fire, 
A  second  draws  it  into  wire. 

The  shears  another  plies. 
Who  clips  in  lengths  the  brazen  thread 
For  him,  who,  chafing  every  shred. 

Gives  all  an  equal  size. 
A  fifth  prepares,  exact  and  round. 
The  knob,  with  which  it  must  be  crown'd ; 

His  follower  makes  it  fast : 
And  with  his  mallet  and  his  file 
To  shape  the  point,  employs  awhile 

The  seventh  and  the  last. 
Now  therefore,  CEMipus  I  declare 
What  creature,  wonderful,  and  rare, 

A  process,  that  obtains 
Its  purpose  with  so  much  ado. 
At  last  produces ! — ^tell  me  true. 

And  take  me  for  your  pains ! 


SPARROWS  SELFDOMESTICATED 

IN   TRINITY  OOIXBOB,  CAMBRIDOB. 

None  ever  shared  the  social  feast. 

Or  as  an  inmate  or  a  guest, 

Beneath  the  celebrated  dome 

Where  once  Sir  Isaac  had  his  home. 

Who  saw  not  (and  with  some  delieht 

Perhaps  he  view'd  the  novel  sight) 

How  numerous  at  the  tables  there. 

The  sparroi^-s  beg  their  daily  fare. 

For  there,  in  every  nook  and  cell. 

Where  such  a  family  may  dwell. 

Sure  as  the  vernal  season  comes 

Their  nests  they  weave  in  hope  of  crumbs, 

Which  kindly  given,  may  serve  with  food 

Convenient  uieir  unfeather'd  brood  ; 

And  oft  as  with  its  summons  clear 

The  warning  bell  salutes  their  ear. 

Sagacious  listeners  to  the  sound, 

They  flock  from  all  the  fields  around. 

To  reach  the  hospitable  hall. 

None  more  attentive  to  the  calL 

Arrived,  the  pensionary  band. 

Hopping  and  chirping,  close  at  hand, 

SoUcit  what  they  soon  receive, 

Tlie  sprinkled,  plenteous  donative. 

Thus  is  a  multitude,  though  large. 

Supported  at  a  trivial  charge ; 

A  single  doit  would  overpay 

The  expenditure  of  every  day. 

And  who  can  grudge  so  small  a  grace 

To  suppliants,  natives  of  the  plaee  t 
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FAMnJARTTY  DANGEROUS. 

As  in  her  ancient  mistress*  lap 

The  yoathful  tabby  lay, 
They  gave  each  other  many  a  ts^). 

Alike  disposed  to  play. 

Bnt  strife  ensues.    Puss  waxes  warm, 

And  with  protruded  claws 
Ploughs  all  the  length  of  Lydia*s  arm, 

Mere  wantonness  the  cause. 

At  once,  resentful  of  the  deed. 
She  shakes  her  to  the  ground 

With  man^  a  threat  that  she  shall  bleed 
With  stdl  a  deeper  wound. 

But,  Lydia,  bid  thy  fury  rest ; 

It  was  a  venial  stroke : 
For  she  that  will  with  kittens  jest, 

Should  bear  a  kitten's  joke. 


INVITATION  TO  TUE  REDBREAST. 

Sweet  bird,  whom  the  winter  constrains — 

And  seldom  another  it  can — 
To  seek  a  retreat  while  he  reigns. 

In  the  well-shelter'd  dwellings  of  man 
Who  never  can  seem  to  intrude. 

Though  in  all  places  equally  free, 
C(Hne !  oft  as  the  season  is  rude. 

Thou  art  sure  to  be  welcome  to  me. 

At  sight  of  the  first  feeble  ray, 

That  pierces  the  clouds  of  the  east, 
To  inveigle  thee  every  dity 

My  windows  shall  show  thee  a  feast ; 
For,  taught  bv  experience  I  know 

Thee  mindful  of  benefit  long. 
And  that,  thankful  for  all  I  bestow, 

Thou  wilt  pay  me  with  many  a  song. 

Then  soon  as  the  swell  of  the  buds 

Bespeaks  the  renewal  of  spring, 
Fly  hence,  if  thou  wilt,  to  the  woods, 

Or  where  it  shall  please  thee  to  sing : 
And  shouldst  thou,  compelled  by  a  frost. 

Come  again  to  my  window  or  door, 
I>oubt  not  an  affectionate  host. 

Only  pay,  as  thou  pay'dst  me  before. 

Thus  music  must  needs  be  confest 

To  flow  from  a  fountain  above ; 
Else  how  should  it  work  in  the  breast 

Unchangeable  friendship  and  love  t 
And  who  on  the  globe  can  be  found, 

Save  your  generation  and  ours. 
That  can  be  delighted  by  sound. 

Or  boasts  any  musical  powers  f 


8TRADA*8  NIOHTINQALE. 

Tm  ahepberd  toncb'd  his  reed ;  sweet  Philomel 
Eamfd,  and  oft  essay'd  to  catch  the  strain. 

And  treasnring,  as  on  her  ear  they  fell. 
The  nnmberB^  sehoed  note  for  note  again. 


The  peevish  vouth,  who  ne'er  had  found  before 
A  rival  of  his  sidll,  indignant  heard. 

And  soon  (for  various  was  his  tuneful  store) 
In  loftier  tones  defied  the  simple  bird. 

She  dared  the  task,  and  rising,  as  he  rose. 

With  all  the  force,  that  passion  gives,  inspired, 

Retum'd  the  sounds  awhile,  but  in  the  close, 
Exhausted  fell,  and  at  his  feet  expired. 

Thus  strength,  not  skill,  prevailed.    O  fatal  strife. 
By  thee,  poor  songstress,  playfully  begun ! 

And  0  sad  victory,  which  cost  thy  life. 
And  he  may  wish  that  ho  had  never  won  I 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  A  LADY, 

WHO  UVKO  OfTB  UUNDBBD  YCAHS,  AND  DUO  ON  1 
BIRTHDAY,  1728. 


Ancient  dame  how  wide  and  vast, 
To  a  race  like  ours  appears. 

Rounded  to  an  orb  at  last, 
All  thy  multitude  of  years  1 

We,  the  herd  of  human  kind, 
Frailer  and  of  feebler  powers ; 

We,  to  narrow  bounds  confined. 
Soon  exhaust  the  sum  of  ours. 

Death's  delicious  banquet,  we 
Perish  even  from  the  womb. 

Swifter  than  a  shadow  flee, 
Nourish'd,  but  to  feed  the  tomb. 

Seeds  of  merciless  disease 

Lurk  in  all  that  we  enjoy ; 
Some,  that  waste  us  by  degrees. 

Some,  that  suddenly  destroy. 

And  if  life  o'erleap  the  bourn. 
Common  to  the  sons  of  men. 

What  remains,  but  that  we  mourn, 
Dream,  and  dote,  and  drivel  then  t 

Fast  as  moons  can  wax  and  wane, 
Sorrow  comes ;  and  while  we  groan. 

Pant  with  anguish  and  complain 
Half  our  years  are  fled  and  gone. 

If  a  few,  (to  few  'tis  given) 

Lingering  on  this  earthly  stage. 

Creep  and  halt  with  steps  uneven. 
To  the  period  of  an  age ; 

Wherefore  live  they,  but  to  see 
Cunning,  arrogance,  and  force. 

Sights  lamented  much  by  thee. 
Holding  their  accustomed  course  ! 

Oft  was  seen,  in  ages  past, 

All  that  we  with  wonder  view ; 

Often  shall  be  to  the  last ; 
Euih  produces  nothing  new. 

Thee  we  gratulate ;  content. 
Should  propitious  Heaven  a 

Life  for  us,  as  cahnlv  spent. 
Though  but  haJf  tb»  \fttL^v  xH  ^xa. 


k 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  VINCENT  BOURNE. 


THE  CAUSE  WON. 

Two  neighbours  furiouflly  dispute ; 
A  field — the  subject  of  the  suit. 
Trivial  the  spot,  yet  such  the  rage 
With  which  the  combatants  engage, 
'Twcre  hard  to  tell,  who  covets  most 
The  prize — at  wliatsoover  cost. 
The  pleadings  swell.     Words  still  suffice  ; 
No  single  word  but  has  its  price : 
No  term  but  yields  some  fair  pretence 
For  novel  and  increased  expense. 

Defendant  thus  becomes  a  name, 
Which  he,  that  bore  it,  may  disclaim ; 
Since  both,  in  one  description  blended, 
Are  plaintiffs— when  the  suit  is  ended. 


THE  SILK-WOllM 

The  beams  of  April,  ere  it  goes, 

A  worm,  scarce  visible,  disclose ; 

All  winter  long  content  to  dwell 

The  tenant  of  his  native  shell. 

The  same  prolific  season  gives 

The  sustenance  by  which  he  lives, 

The  mulberry-leaf,  a  simple  store. 

That  serves  him — till  he  needs  no  more  1 

For,  his  dimensions  once  complete. 

Thenceforth  none  ever  sees  him  eat ; 

Though,  till  his  growing  time  be  past. 

Scarce  ever  is  he  seen  to  iast. 

That  hour  arrived,  his  work  begins ; 

He  spins  and  weaves,  and  weaves  and  spins ; 

Till  circle  upon  circle  wound 

Careless  around  him  and  around, 

Conceals  him  with  a  veil,  though  slight. 

Impervious  to  the  keenest  sight. 

Thus  self-enclosed,  as  in  a  cask. 

At  length  he  finishes  his  task : 

And,  though  a  worm  when  he  was  lost. 

Or  caterpillar  at  the  most. 

When  next  we  see  him^  wings  he  wears, 

And  in  papilio-pomp  appears ; 

Becomes  oviparous ;  supplies 

With  future  worms  and  future  flies 

The  next  ensuing  year ; — and  dies ! 

Well  were  it  for  the  world,  if  all 

Who  creep  about  this  earthly  ball. 

Though  shorter-lived  than  most  he  be. 

Were  useful  in  their  kind  as  he. 


IL 


THE  INNOCENT  THIEF. 

Not  a  flower  can  be  found  in  the  fields. 
Or  the  spot  that  we  till  for  our  pleasure. 

From  the  largest  to  least,  but  it  yields 
The  bee,  never- wearied,  a  treasure. 

Scarce  any  she  quits  unexplored. 

With  a  diligence  truly  exact ; 
Yet,  steal  what  she  may  for  her  hoards 

lieayes  evidence  none  of  the  fact 


Her  lucrative  task  she  pursues, 
And  pilfers  with  so  much  addrees. 

That  none  of  their  odour  they  lose, 
Nor  charm  by  their  beauty  the  leas. 

Not  thus  inoffensively  preys 

The  canker-worm,  indwelling  foe  1 

His  voracity  not  thus  allays 
The  sparrow,  the  finch,  or  the  crow. 

The  worm,  more  expenavely  fed. 
The  pride  of  the  garden  devours ; 

And  birds  peck  the  seed  from  the  bed. 
Still  less  to  be  spared  than  the  flowers. 

But  she  with  such  delicate  skill. 
Her  pillage  so  fits  for  her  use. 

That  the  chemist  in  vain  with  his  still 
Would  labour  the  like  to  produce. 

Then  grudge  not  her  temperate  meals, 
Nor  a  benefit  blame  as  a  theft ; 

Since,  stole  she  not  all  that  she  steals. 
Neither  honey  nor  wax  would  be  left. 


DENNER'S  OLD  WOMAN. 

In  this  mimic  form  of  a  matron  in  years. 
How  plainly  the  pencil  of  Denner  appears  I 
The  matron  herself,  in  whose  old  age  we  see 
Not  a  trace  of  decline,  what  a  wonder  is  she ! 
No  dhnness  of  eye,  and  no  cheek  hanging  low. 
No  wrinkle,  or  deep-furrow'd  frown  on  the  brow  ! 
Her  forehead  indeed  is  here  circled  around 
With  locks  like  the  ribbon  with  which  they  are 

bound ; 
While  glossy  and  smooth,  and  as  soft  as  the  skm 
Of  a  delicate  peach,  is  the  down  of  her  chin ; 
But  nothing  unpleasant,  or  sad,  or  severe. 
Or  that  indicates  life  in  its  winter,  is  here. 
Yet  all  is  expressed,  with  fidelity  due. 
Nor  a  pimple,  or  freckle,  conceaPd  from  the  view. 
Many,  fond  of  new  sights,  or  who  cherish  a  taste 
For  the  labours  of  art,  to  the  spectacle  haste ; 
The  youths  all  agree,  that  could  old  age  inspire 
The  passion  of  love,  hers  would  kindle  the  fire, 
And  the  matrons  with  pleasure  confess  that  they 

see 
Ridiculous  nothing  or  hideous  in  thee. 
The  nymphs  for  themselves  scarcely  hope  a  decline, 
O  wonderful  woman !  as  placid  as  thine. 
Strange  magic  of  art !  which  the  youth  can  en- 
gage 
To  peruse,  half-enamour'd,  the  features  of  age  ; 
And  force  from  the  virgin  a  sigh  of  despair. 
That  she,  when  as  old,  shall  be  equally  fair  1 
How  great  is  the  glory  that  Denner  has  gain'd. 
Since  Apelles  not  more  for  his  Venus  obtain'd ! 


THE  TEARS  OF  A  PAINTER* 

Apelles,  hearing  that  his  boy 
Had  just  expired,  his  only  joy  I 
Although  the  sight  with  anguish  tore  him. 
Bade  place  his  dear  remains  before  him. 
He  seized  his  brush,  his  colours  spread ; 
And — ^  Oh  I  my  child,  aocept,**— he  said. 
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« ('Tis  all  that  I  can  now  bestow) 
This  tribute  of  a  father's  woo !" 
Then,  faithful  to  the  two-fold  part. 
Both  of  his  feelings  and  his  art, 
He  clofied  his  eyes,  with  tender  care, 
And  form'd  at  once  a  fellow  pair. 
His  brow  with  amber  locks  beset. 
And  lips  he  drew,  not  livid  yet ; 
And  shaded  all  that  he  had  done 
To  a  just  image  of  his  son. 

Thus  far  is  well.     But  view  again 
The  cause  of  thy  paternal  pain ! 
Thy  melancholy  task  fulhl ! 
It  needs  the  last,  last  touches  still. 
Again  his  pencil's  powers  he  tries. 
For  on  his  lips  a  smile  he  spies : 
And  still  his  cheek  unfaded  shows 
The  deepest  damask  of  the  rose. 
Then,  heedful  to  the  finished  whole. 
With  fondest  eagerness  he  stole, 
Till  scarce  himself  distinctly  knew 
The  cherub  copied  from  the  true. 

Now,  painter,  cease !  Tiiy  task  is  done. 
Long  lives  this  image  of  thy  son ; 
Nor  short-lived  shall  the  glory  prove, 
Or  of  thy  labour,  or  thy  love. 


THE  MAZE. 

From  right  to  left,  and  to  and  fro. 
Caught  in  a  labyrinth,  you  go. 
And  turn,  and  turn,  and  turn  again. 
To  solve  the  mystery,  but  in  vain ; 
Stand  still  and  breathe,  and  take  from  me 
A  clew,  that  soon  shall  set  you  free 
Not  Ariadne,  if  you  met  her. 
Herself  could  serve  you  with  a  better. 
You  enter*d  easily — find  where — 
And  make,  with  ease,  your  exit  there  1 


NO  SORROW  PECULIAR  TO  THE  SUFFERER. 

The  lover,  in  melodious  verses. 
His  singular  distress  rehearses, 
Still  closing  with  a  rueful  cry, 
«  Was  ever  such  a  wretch  as  I !" 
Yes  1  thousands  have  endured  before 
All  thy  distress ;  some,  haply  more. 
Unnumbered  Corydons  complain. 
And  Strephons,  of  the  like  disdain : 
And  if  thy  Chloe  be  of  steel. 
Too  deaf  to  hear,  too  hard  to  feel ; 
Not  her  alone  that  censure  fits. 
Nor  thou  alone  hast  lost  thy  wits. 


THE  SNAIL. 

To  grass,  or  leaf,  or  iruit,  or  wall. 
The  Snail  sticks  close,  nor  iears  to  fall. 
As  if  he  grow  there,  house  and  all 
Together. 

Within  that  house  secure  he  hides, 
When  danger  imminent  betides 
Of  storm,  or  other  harm  besides 

Of  weather. 

Give  but  his  horns  the  slightest  touch. 
His  self-collecting  power  is  such, 
He  shrinks  into  his  house  with  much 
Displeasure. 

Where'er  he  dwells,  he  dwells  alone. 
Except  himself  has  chattels  none. 
Well  satisfied  to  be  his  own 

Whole  treasure. 

Thus,  hermit-like,  his  life  he  leads. 
Nor  partner  of  his  banquet  needs. 
And  if  he  meets  one,  only  feeds 

The  faster. 

Who  seeks  him  must  be  worse  than  blind, 
(He  and  his  house  are  so  combined) 
If^  finding  it,  he  fails  to  find 

Its  master. 


THE  CANTAB. 

With  two  spurs  or  one ;  and  no  great  matter  which. 

Boots  bought,  or  boots  borrow'd,  a  whip  or  a  switch. 

Five  shillings  or  less  for  the  hire  of  Iris  beast. 

Paid  part  into  hand, — you  must  wait  for  the  rest ; 

Thus  equipt,  Academicus  climbs  up  his  horse. 

And  out  they  both  sally  for  better  or  woi-se ; 

His  heart  void  of  fear,  and  as  light  as  a  feather ; 

And  in  violent  haste  to  go  not  knowing  whither ; 

Through  the  fields  and  the  towns,  (see !)  he  scam- 
pers along. 

And  is  look*d  at,  and  laugh'd  at,  by  old  and  by 
young. 

Till  at  length  overspent,  and  his  sides  smear'd  with 
blood, 

Down  tumbles  his  horse,  man  and  all  in  the  mud. 

In  a  waggon  or  chaise  slmll  he  finish  his  route! 

Oh  !  scandalous  fate  I  he  must  do  it  on  foot. 
Young  gentlemen,  hear ; — I  am  older  than  you ! 

The  advice,  that  I  give,  I  have  proved  to  be  true. 

Wherever  your  journey  may  be,  never  doubt  it. 

The  faster  you  ride,  you're  the  longer  about  it 


COMPLIMENTARY  POEMS  TO  MILTON, 

TRAKSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN  AlfD  ITALLAK. 


THE  NEAPOLITAN.  JOHN  BAPTIST  MANSO, 

MARQUIS  or   VILLA, 

TO  THE  ENGLISHMAN.  JOHN  MILTON. 

What  features,  form,  mien,  mannetB,  with  a  mind 
O  how  intelligent !  and  how  refined ! 
Were  but  thy  piety  from  fault  as  free, 
Thou  would'st  no  Angle  but  an  Angel  be. 


AN  EPIGRAM 

ADDRKflSBO    TO    TBI    BN0LI8HMAN,    JOHN  MILTOlf,    A   POCT 

WORTHY   or  TURXK  LAURKL8,  THB  ORBCIAN,   I^TIK, 

AND  BTBUaCAN,  BY  JOHN  8A.L8ILLI,  Or  ROMS. 

Melbs  and  Mincio,  both  your  urns  depress ! 
Sebetus,  boast  henceforth  tiiy  Tasso  less ! 
But  let  the  Thames  o'erpeer  all  floods,  since  he 
For  Milton  famed  shall,  single,  match  the  three. 


TO  JOHN  »IILTON. 


Greece,  sound  thy  Homer ^s,  Rome,  thy  Virgil's 

name. 
But  Enghmd^s  Milton  equals  both  in  fame. 

Seltaooi. 


AN   ODE. 

▲DDRaaSXO   TO   THK    ILLUETRIOl'S    BNOLrSHMAN.    MR.    ^OJDI 

MILTON,    BY    8IONOR   ANTONIO    rHANClNI. 

OBNTLBMAN.  or   rLORBNOB. 

Exalt  me,  Clio,  to  the  akies. 

That  I  may  form  a  starry  crown 
Beyond  what  Helicon  supplies 
In  laureate  garlands  of  renown ; 
To  nobler  worth  be  brighter  glory  given, 
And  to  a  heavenly  mind  a  recompense  from  heaven. 

Time's  wasteful  hunger  cannot  prey 

On  everlasting  high  desert, 
Nor  can  oblivion  st^  away 
Its  record  graven  on  the  heart ; 
Lodge  but  an  arrow,  virtue,  on  the  bow  [foe. 

That  binds  my  lyre,and  death  shall  be  a  vanquiah'd 

In  ocean's  blazing  flood  enshrined 

Whose  vassal  tide  around  her  swells, 
Albion,  from  other  climes  disjoin'd. 
The  prowess  of  the  world  excels ; 
She  teems  with  heroes,  that  to  glory  rise. 
With  more  than  human  force  in  our  astomsh'd  eyes. 

To  virtue,  driven  from  other  lands, 

Their  bosom  yields  a  safe  retreat ; 
Her  law  alone  the  deed  commands ; 
Her  smiles  they  feel  divinely  sweet. 
Conflrm  my  record,  Milton,  generous  youth  I 
And  by  true  virtue  prove  thy  virtue's  pnuseatroth. 


Zeuxis,  all  energy  and  flame, 

Set  ardent  forth  in  his  career ; 
Urged  to  his  task  b^  Helen's  fame 
Resounding  ever  in  his  ear ; 
To  make  his  image  to  her  beauty  true,        [drew. 
From  the  collected  fair  each  sovereign  charm  he 

The  bee,  with  subtlest  skill  endued. 

Thus  toils  to  earn  her  precious  juice 
From  all  the  flowery  mynads  strew'd 
O'er  meadow  and  parterre,  profuse ; 
Confederate  voices  one  sweet  air  compound. 
And  \'ariou8  chords  consent  in  one  harmonious 
sound. 
An  artist  of  celestial  um. 

Thy  genius,  caught  by  moral  grace, 
With  ardent  emulation's  flame 
The  steps  of  virtue  toil'd  to  trace. 
Observed  in  every  land  who  brightest  shone. 
And,  blending  all  theur  best,  made  perfect  good 
thy  own. 
From  all,  in  Florence  bom,  or  taught 
Our  country's  sweetest  accent  there. 
Whose  works,  with  learned  labour  wrought, 
Immortal  honours  justly  share. 
Thou  liast  such  treasure  drawn  of  purest  ore. 
That  not  even  Tuscan  bards  can  boast  a  richer  store. 

Babel  confused,  and  with  her  towers 

Uuflnish'd  spreading  wide  the  plain. 
Has  served  but  to  evince  thy  powers 
With  all  her  tongues  confused  in  vain. 
Since  not  alone  thy  England's  purest  phram 
But  every  polished  reahn  thy  various  speech  dis- 
plays. 
The  secret  things  of  heaven  and  earth 

By  nature,  too  reserved,  conceal'd 
From  other  minds  of  highest  worth. 
To  thee  are  copiously  revcal'd  ; 
Thou  know'st  them  clearly,  and  thy  views  attain 
The  utmost  bounds  prescribed  to  moral  trudis' 
domain. 
Let  time  no  more  his  wing  display. 

And  boast  his  ruinous  career. 
For  virtue  rescued  from  his  sway 
His  injuries  may  cease  to  fear ; 
Since  all  events,  that  cUim  remembrance,  find 
A  chronicle  exact  in  thy  capacious  mind. 

Give  me,  that  I  may  praise  thy  song. 

Thy  lyre,  by  which  alone  I  can. 
Which,  placing  thee  the  stars  among, 
Alr«idy  proves  thee  more  than  man ; 
And  Thames  snail  seem  PermesBUs,while  his  stream 
Graced  with  a  swan  like  thee,  shall  be  my  favourite 
theme. 
I,  who  beside  the  Amo,  strain 

To  match  thy  merit  with  my  lays, 
Learn,  after  many  an  efibrt  vain, 
To  admire  thee  rather  than  to  praise. 
And  that  by  mute  astonishment  alone,  [be  shown. 
Not  by  the  faltering  tongue,  thy  worth  may  best 
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CraniJlationiJ  of  ti)e  Eatin  l^omi. 


ELEGIES. 


elegt  I. 
ro  CHARLES  DEODATI. 

f  friend,  the  far-sent  letters  come, 
thy  kindness,  to  their  destined  home; 
t  length,  from  Deva*8  western  side, 
she  seeks  the  salt  Vergivian  tide, 
joy  is  great  tliat  thou  shouldst  be, 
of  foreign  race,  yet  bom  for  me, 
sprightly  friend,  now  free  to  roam, 
ain  so  soon  his  wonted  home, 
t,  where  Thames  with  influent  tide 
y  laves,  meantime  reside, 
duty  now  my  steps  impel 
3,  and  ray  forbidden  cell, 
pleasure  in  those  fields  have  I, 
nusing  bard,  all  shade  deny. 
1 1  a  pedant's  threats  disdain, 
WTongs  my  soul  will  neVr  sustain, 
lys,  in  lettered  leisure  spent. 
Father's  roof,  be  banishment, 
banish 'd,  I  will  ne'er  refuse 
essive  of  the  lot  I  chuse. 
exiled  to  the  Pontic  shore, 
ss  bard  liad  suff*er'd  nothing  more ; 
equal'd  even  Homer's  lays, 
thou  hadst  won  but  second  pn^ise. 
oo  the  muse,  with  no  control ; 
books — my  life — absorb  me  whole, 
sit,  or  to  smile,  or  weep, 
theatre's  majestic  sweep; 
gay  colloquial  scene  recruits 
)ent  in  learning's  long  pursuits ; 
le  senior  shrewd,  or  spendthrift  heir, 
dier  now  unarm'd,  be  there ; 
d  brooder  o'er  a  ten  years'  cause, 
Norman  gibberish  of  the  laws, 
there  oft  dupes  the  wary  sire, 
jeeds  the  enamour'd  son's  desire. 
s  oft,  unconscious  what  they  prove, 
,  know  not,  yet,  unknowing,  love, 
on'd  Tragedy  wield  high 
ceptre,  give  her  locks  to  fly 
vinds,  and  roll  her  haggard  eye, 
:rieve,  still  cherishing  my  grief, 
jn  bitter  teare  yield  sweet  relief : 
n  bliss  untasted  torn  away, 
lies,  hapless  on  his  bridal  day, 
ghost,  sent  back  from  shades  below, 
iflflin's  heart  with  Tengeful  woe, 


When  Troy,  or  Argos,  the  dire  scene  affords, 

Or  Croon's  hall  laments  its  guilty  lords. 

Nor  always  city-pent,  or  pent  at  home, 

I  dwell ;  but  when  springs  calls  me  forth  to  roam^ 

Expatiate  in  our  proud  suburban  shades 

Of  branching  elm,  that  never  sun  pervades. 

Here  many  a  virgin  troop  I  may  descry, 

Like  stars  of  mildest  influence,  gliding  by. 

Oh  forms  divine !  Oh  looks  that  might  inspire 

Even  Jove  himself,  grown  old,  with  young  desire! 

Oft  have  I  gazed  on  gem-surpassing  eyes. 

Out-sparkling  every  star  that  gilds  the  skies. 

Necks  whiter  than  the  ivory  arm  bestow'd 

By  Jove  on  Pelops,  or  the  milky  road  ! 

Bright  locks.  Love's  golden  snare !  these  falling 

low. 
Those  playing  wanton  o'er  the  graceful  brow  I 
Cheeks  too,  more  winning  sweet  than  after  shower 
Adonis  turn'd  to  Flora's  favourite  flower ! 
Yield,  heroines,  yield,  and  ye  who  shared  the  em- 
brace 
Of  Jupiter  in  ancient  times,  give  place ! 
Give  place,  ye  turban'd  fair  of  Persia's  coast ! 
And  ye,  not  less  renown'd,  Assyria's  boast ! 
Submit,  ye  nymphs  of  Greece !  ye,  once  the  bloom 
Of  llion !  and  all  ye,  of  haughty  Rome, 
Who  swept,  of  old,  her  theatres  with  trams 
Redundant,  and  still  live  in  classic  strains  I 
To  British  damsels  beauty's  palm  is  due ; 
Aliens !  to  follow  them  is  fame  for  you. 
Oh  city,  founded  by  Dardanian  hands. 
Whose  towering  front  the  circling  realms  com- 
mands, 
Too  blest  abode !  no  loveliness  we  see 
In  all  the  earth,  but  it  abounds  in  thee. 
The  virgin  multitude  that  daily  meets, 
Radiant  with  gold  and  beauty,  in  thy  streeta, 
Outnumbers  sJl  her  train  of  starry  fires, 
With  which  Diana  gilds  thv  lofty  spires. 
Fame  says,  that  wafted  himer  by  her  doves, 
With  all  her  host  of  quiver-beanng  loves, 
Venus,  preferring  Paphian  scenes  no  more. 
Has  fix'd  her  empire  on  thy  nobler  shore. 
But  lest  the  sightless  boy  inforce  my  stay, 
I  leave  these  happy  walls,  while  yet  I  may. 
Immortal  Moly  shall  secure  my  heart 
From  all  the  sorcery  of  Circeean  art. 
And  I  will  even  repass  Cam V  reedy  pools 
To  face  once  more  the  warfare  of  the  schools. 
Meantime  accept  this  trifle !  rhymes  though  few. 
Yet  such,  as  prove  thy  friend's  remembranoe  trne! 
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ELEGT  II. 
OS  THK 

DEATH   OF    THE   UNIVERSITY  BEADLE    AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

COMFOSKU  BY  MILTON   IN  THK  8KVBNTSBNTB  YBAR 
or  HIS  AOB. 

Thbe,  whose  refulgent  staff,  and  summons  clear, 
Minerva's  flock  long  time  was  wont  to  obey, 

Although  thyself  an  herald,  famous  here. 
The  last  of  heralds.  Death,  has  snatch'd  away. 

He  calls  on  all  alike,  nor  even  deigns 

To  spare  the  office  that  himself  sustains. 

Thy  locks  were  whiter  tnan  the  piumes  display 'd 
By  Leda's  paramour  in  ancient  time. 

But  thou  wast  worthy  ne'er  to  have  decay'd. 
Or  iEson-like  to  know  a  second  prime, 

Worthy,  for  whom  some  goddess  should  have  won 

New  life,  oft  kneeling  to  Apollo's  son. 

Commissioned  to  convene,  with  hasty  call. 

The  gowned  tribes,  how  graceful  wouldst  thou 

So  stood  Cyllenius  erst  in  Priam's  hall,      [stand  ! 
Wing-footed  messenger  of  Jove's  command ; 

And  so  Eurybates,  when  he  address'd 

To  Peleus'  son,  Atrides'  proud  behest. 

Dread  queen  of  sepulchres !  whose  rigorous  laws 
And  watchful  e^'es  run  through  the  realms  below: 

Oh,  oft  too  adverse  to  Minerva's  cause, 
Too  often  to  the  muse  not  less  a  foe, 

Chu3c  meaner  marks,  and  with  more  equal  aim 

Pierce  useless  drones,  earth's  burthen  and  its 
shame ! 

Flow,  therefore,  tears  for  him,  from  every  eye, 
All  ye  disciples  of  the  Muses,  weep ! 

Assembling,  all,  in  robes  of  sable  dye, 

Around  his  bier,  lament  his  endless  sleep ; 

And  let  complaining  elegy  rehearse. 

In  every  school,  her  sweetest,  saddest  verse. 
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ELEQT   III. 
ON  THB 

DEATH   OF  THE  BISHOP  OP  WINCHESTER. 

OOMPOSBD  nV  THB  AUTHOR'S  SBVBNTEKNTH  VBAJU 

Silent  I  sat,  dejected,  and  alone. 

Making  in  thought  the  public  woes  my  own, 

When,  first,  arose  the  image  in  my  breast 

Of  England's  suffering  by  that  scourge,  the  Pest ! 

How  Death,  his  funeral  torch  and  scythe  in  hand. 

Entering  the  lordliest  mansions  of  the  land^ 

Has  laid  the  gem-illumined  palace  low, 

And  level'd  tribes  of  nobles  at  a  blow. 

I,  next,  deplored  the  famed  paternal  pair. 

Too  soon  to  ashes  tum'd,  and  empty  air  I 

The  heroes  next,  whom  snatch'd  into  the  skies, 

All  Belgia  saw,  and  follow'd  with  her  sighs ; 

But  thee  far  most  I  mourn'd,  regretted  most, 

Winton's  chief  shepherd,  and  her  worthiest  boast ! 

Pour'd  out  in  tears  I  thus  complaining  said : 

'*  Death,  next  in  power  to  him  who  rules  the  dead  I 

Is't  not  enough  that  all  the  woodlands  yield 

To  tl^  fell  force,  and  evei^  verdant  field. 


That  lilies,  at  one  noisome  blast  of  thine. 
And  even  the  Cyprian  queen's  own  roses,  pine ; 
That  oaks  themselves,  although  the  running  riD 
Suckle  their  roots,  must  wither  at  thy  will ; 
That  all  the  winged  nations,  even  those 
Whose  heaven-directed  flight  the  future  showi^ 
And  all  the  beasts,  that  in  dark  forests  stray, 
And  all  the  herds  of  Proteus  are  thy  prey  t 
Ah  envious !  arm'd  with  powers  so  uuconfined  I 
Why  stain  thy  hands  with  blood  of  human  kind ! 
Why  take  delight,  with  darts,  that  never  roam. 
To  chase  a  heaven-bom  spirit  from  her  home  V 

While  thus  I  mourn'd,  the  star  of  evening  stood, 
Now  newly  risen  above  the  western  flood. 
And  Phoebus  from  his  morning  goal  again 
Had  reach 'd  the  gulfs  of  the  Iberian  main. 
I  wish'd  repose,  and  on  my  couch  reclined. 
Took  early  rest,  to  night  and  sleep  rcsign'd : 
When— Oh  for  words  to  paint  what  I  beheld ! 
I  seem'd  to  wander  in  a  spacious  field. 
Where  all  the  champaign  glow'd  \nih  purple  li^t 
Like  that  of  sun-rise  on  the  mountain  height ; 
Flowers  over  all  the  field,  of  every  hue 
That  ever  Iris  wore,  luxuriant  grew. 
Nor  Chloris,  with  whom  amorous  zephyrs  play. 
E'er  dress'd  Alcinous'  garden  half  so  gay. 
A  silver  current,  like  the  Tagus,  roU'd 
O'er  golden  sands,  but  sands  of  purer  gold; 
With  dewy  airs  Favonius  fann'd  the  flowers, 
With  airs  awaken'd  under  rosy  bowers : 
Such,  poets  feign,  irradiated  all  o'er 
The  sun's  abode  on  India's  utmost  shore. 

While  I,  that  s])lendour  and  the  mingled  shade 
Of  fruitful  vines,  with  wonder  fixt  surveyed. 
At  once,  with  looks  that  bcam'd  celestial  grace, 
The  seer  of  Winton  stood  before  my  face. 
His  snowy  vesture's  hem  descending  low 
His  golden  sandals  swept ;  and  pure,  as  snow 
New-fallen,  shone  the  mitre  on  nis  brow. 
Where'er  he  trod  a  tremulous  sweet  sound 
Of  gladness  shook  the  flowery  scene  around : 
Attendant  angels  clap  their  starry  wings. 
The  trumpet  sliakes  the  sky,  all  ether  rings, 
Each  chants  his  welcome,  folds  him  to  his  breast. 
And  thus  a  sweeter  voice  than  all  the  rest : 
"  Ascend,  my  son  !  thy  father's  kingdom  share ! 
My  son !  henceforth  be  freed  from  every  care !  ** 

So  spake  the  voice,  and  at  its  tender  close 
With  psaltry's  sound  the  angelic  band  arose ; 
Then  night  retired,  and  chased  by  dawning  di^ 
The  visionary  bliss  pass'd  all  away. 
I  mourn'd  my  banish 'd  sleep,  with  fond  concern ; 
Frequent  to  me  may  dreams  like  this  return  I 


ELEGT  nr. 

TO  HIS  TUTOR,  THOMAS  YOUNG, 

CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  ENGLISH  PACTORT  AT  HAMBUBOH 

WRITTBN  IN  THB  AUTHOB'S  BIOHTBENTR    VBAJL. 

Hence,  my  epistle — skim  the  deep — fly  o'er 
Yon  smooth  expanse  to  the  Teutonic  shore ! 
Haste — lest  a  friend  should  grieve  for  thy  delay, 
And  the  gods  grant,  that  nothing  thwart  thy  way  I 
I  will  myself  invoke  the  king,  who  binds. 
In  his  Sicanian  echoing  vault,  the  winds, 
With  Doris  and  her  n^inphs,  and  all  the  throng 
Of  azure  gods,  to  speed  thee  aaliB  along. 
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ither  to  ensure  tliy  happier  haste, 
d  Medea's  chariot,  if  thou  may'st ; 
it,  whence  young  Triptolemus  of  yore 
nded,  welcome  on  the  Scythian  shore, 
inds,  that  line  the  German  coast,  descried, 
nlent  Hamburga  turn  aside  I 
I'd,  if  legendary  fame  be  true, 
Hama,  whom  a  club-arm'd  Cimbrian  slew, 
f  lives,  deep-Ieam'd  and  primitively  just, 
hful  steward  of  his  Chrbtian  trust, 
iend,  and  favourite  inmate  of  my  heart, 
aow  is  forced  to  want  its  better  part, 
n^ountains  now,  and  seas,  alas,  how  wide ! 
me  this  otlier,  dearer  self  divide, 
as  the  sage  renown'd  for  moral  truth 
e  prime  spirit  of  the  Attic  youth ! 
as  the  Stagyrite  to  Ammon's  son, 
upil,  who  disdain'd  the  world  he  won ! 
o  did  Chiron,  or  so  Phoenix  shine 
ung  Achilles'  eyes,  as  he  in  mine, 
led  by  him  through  sweet  Aonian  shade, 
sacred  haunt  of  Pindus  I  survey 'd  ; 
avour'd  by  the  muse,  whom  I  implored, 
8  on  my  lip  the  hallow'd  stream  I  pour'd. 
[irice  the  sun's  resplendent  chariot  roH'd 
ries,  has  new-tinged  his  fleece  with  gold, 
I^loris  twice  has  drcss'd  the  meadows  gay, 
wice  has  summer  parch'd  their  bloom  away, 
last  delighted  on  his  looks  I  hung, 
Y  ear  drank  the  music  of  his  tongue : 
herefore,  and  surpass  the  tempest's  speed ; 
e  thyself,  that  there  is  urgent  need ! 
entering,  thou  shalt  haply  seated  see 
e  his  spouse,  his  infants  on  his  knee ; 
ming,  page  by  page,  with  studious  look, 
bulky  father,  or  God's  holy  book ; 
inistering  (which  is  his  weightiest  care) 
irist's  assembled  flock  their  heavenly  fare, 
him,  whatever  his  employment  be, 
gratulation,  as  he  claims,  from  me ; 
with  a  downcast  eye,  and  carriage  meek, 
Msing  him,  forget  not  thus  to  speak  1 
f,  compass'd  round  with  arms  thou  canst 
ttend 

rse,  verse  greets  thee  from  a  distant  friend, 
due,  and  kite,  I  left  the  English  shore ; 
lake  me  welcome  for  that  cause  the  more ! 
from  Ulysses,  his  chaste  wife  to  cheer, 
low  epistle  came,  though  late,  sincere. 
Therefore  this  ?  why  palliate  I  the  deed, 
rhich  the  culprit's  self  could  hardly  plead ! 
:harged,    and  self-condemn'd,  his    proper 
lart 

els  neglected,  with  an  aching  heart ; 
liou  forgive :  delinquents,  wlio  confess, 
)ray  forgiveness,  merit  anger  less ; 
timid  foes  the  lion  turns  away, 
awns  upon  or  rends  a  crouching  prey ; 
pike-wielding  Thracians  learn  to  spare, 
by  soft  influence  of  a  suppliant  prayer ; 
leaven's  dread  thunderbolt  arrested  stands 
cheap  victim,  and  uplifted  hands, 
had  he  wish'd  to  write,  but  was  withheld, 
writes  at  last,  by  love  alone  compell'd ; 
une,  too  often  true  when  she  alarms, 
rts  thy  neighbouring  fields  a  scene  of  arms ; 
ity  against  fierce  beisiegers  barr'd, 
ill  the  Saxon  chiefs  for  fight  prepared, 
wastes  thy  country  wide  around, 
Kturatas  with  blood  the  tainted  groond ; 


Mars  rests  contented  in  his  Thrace  no  more. 
But  goads  his  steeds  to  fields  of  German  gore  : 
The  ever  verdant  olive  fades  and  dies. 
And  Peace,  the  trumpet-hating  goddess  flies. 
Flies  from  that  earth  which  justice  long  Iiad  left, 
And  leaves  the  world  of  its  last  guard  bereft. 

<<  Thus  horror  girds  thee  round.    Meantime 
alone 
Thou  dwell'st,  and  helpless  in  a  soil  unknown  ; 
Poor,  and  receiving  from  a  foreign  hand 
The  hid  denied  thee  in  thy  native  land. 
Oh,  ruthless  country,  and  unfeeling  more 
Than  thy  own  billow-beaten  chalky  shore  1 
Lea  vest  thou  to  foreign  care  the  worthies,  given 
By  Providence,  to  guide  thy  steps  to  heaven ! 
His  ministers,  commission'd  to  proclaim 
Eternal  blessings  in  a  Saviour's  name  ! 
Ah  then  most  worthy,  with  a  soul  unfed, 
In  Stygian  night  to  lie  for  ever  dead ! 
So  once  the  venerable  Tishbite  stiuy'd 
An  exiled  fugitive  from  shade  to  shade. 
When,  flying  Aliab,  and  his  fury  wife, 
In  lone  Arabian  wilds,  he  shelter'd  life ; 
So,  from  Philippi,  wander'd  forth  forlorn 
Cilician  Paul,  with  sounding  scourges  torn ; 
And  Christ  himself,  so  left,  and  trod-  no  more 
The  thankless  Gergesene's  forbidden  shore. 

**  But  thou  take  courage !  strive  against  despair! 
Quake  not  with  dread,  nor  nourish  anxious  care  I 
Grim  war  indeed  on  every  side  appears. 
And  thou  art  menaced  by  a  thousand  spears ; 
Yet  none  shall  drink  thy  blood,  or  shall  ofiend 
Even  the  defenceless  bosom  of  my  friend. 
For  thee  the  a*gis  of  thy  God  shall  hide, 
Jehovah's  self  shall  combat  on  thy  side. 
The  same,  who  vanquish'd  under  Sion's  towers 
At  silent  midnight,  all  Assyria's  powers ; 
The  same,  who  overthrew  in  ages  past 
Damascus'  sons  that  laid  Samaria  waste  I 
Their  king  he  fiU'd  and  them  with  fatal  fears 
By  mimic  sounds  of  clarions  in  their  ears. 
Of  hoofs,  and  wheels,  and  neighings  from  afar, 
Of  clashing  armour,  and  the  din  of  war. 

"  Thou,  therefore,  (as  the  most  afflicted  may) 
Still  hope,  and  triumph  o'er  thy  evil  day  1 
Look  forth,  expecting  happier  times  to  come, 
And  to  enjoy,  once  more,  thy  native  home !" 


ELECT   V. 
ON  THE  APPROACH  OP  SPRING. 

WIOTTJBW  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  TWKNTIKTH   VCAS. 

Time,  never  wandering  from  his  annual  round. 
Bids  Zephyr  breathe  the  spring,  and  thaw  the 

ground; 
Bleak  winter  flies,  new  verdure  clothes  the  plain. 
And  earth  assumes  her  transient  youth  again. 
Dream  I,  or  also  to  the  spring  belong 
Increase  of  genius,  and  new  powers  of  song  1 
Spring  gives  them,  and,  how  strange  soe'er  it 
Impels  me  now  to  some  harmonious  themes,  [seems, 
Castalia's  fountain,  and  the  forked  hill 
By  day,  by  night,  my  raptured  fancy  fill ; 
My  IxMBom  burns  and  heaves,  I  hear  withui 
A  sacred  sound  that  prompts  me  to  begin. 
Lo,  Phcebus  comes  1  with  his  bright  hair  he  blends 
The  radiant  laurel  wreath  ;  Phcebus  descends ; 
I  mount,  and,  undepress'd  by  cumberous  clay, 
Through  cloudy  regions  win  my  easy  way ; 
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Rapt,  through  poetic  shadowy  hauDts  I  fly ; 
The  Bhrines  all  open  to  my  dauntless  eye, 
My  spirit  searches  all  tlie  realms  of  light, 
And  no  Tartarean  p^lfs  elude  my  sight. 
But  this  ecstatic  trance — this  glorious  storm 
Cf  inspiration—what  will  it  perform  1 
Spring  claims  the  verse,  that  with  his  influence 
And  shall  be])aid  with  what  himself  bestows,  [glows. 

Thou,  veird  with  opening  foliage,  lead'st  the 
Of  feather'd  minstrels,  Philomel !  in  song ;  [throng 
Let  us,  in  concert,  to  the  season  sing. 
Civic  and  sylvan  heralds  of  the  Spring  1 

With  notes  triumphant  Spring's  approach  de- 
To  Spring,  ye  Muses,  annual  tribute  bear !  [clare  1 
The  orient  left  and  i£thiopia's  plains, 
The  Sun  now  northward  turns  his  golden  reins ; 
Night  creeps  not  now,  yet  rules  with  gentle  sway, 
And  drives  her  dusky  horrors  swift  away ; 
Now  less  fatigued,  on  this  ethereal  plain 
Bootes  follows  his  celestial  wain ; 
And  now  the  radiant  sentinels  above, 
Less  numerous,  watch  around  the  courts  of  Jove, 
For,  with  the  night,  force,  ambush,  slaughter  fly. 
And  no  gigantic  guilt  alarms  the  sky. 
Now  haply  says  some  shepherd,  while  he  views, 
Recumbent  on  a  rock,  the  reddening  dews. 
This  night,  this  surely,  Phoebus  miss'd  the  fair, 
Who  stops  his  chariot  by  her  amorous  care, 
Cynthia,  delighted  by  the  morning's  glow. 
Speeds  to  the  woodland,  and  resumes  her  bow  ; 
Resigns  her  beams,  and,  glad  to  disappear, 
Blesses  his  aid,  who  shortens  her  career. 
Come — Phoebus  cries — Aurora  come — too  lato 
Thou  linger'st,  slumbering,  with  thy  withered  mate ! 
Leave  him,  and  to  Hymettus'  top  repair ! 
Thy  darling  Ccphalus  expects  thee  there. 
The  goddess,  with  a  blush,  her  love  betra^'S, 
But  mounts,  and  driving  rapidly,  obeys. 
Earth  now  desires  thee,  Phoebus  I  and  to  engage 
Thy  warm  embrace,  casts  off  the  guise  of  age ; 
Desires  thee,  and  deserves  ;  for  who  so  sweet, 
When  her  rich  bosom  courts  thy  genial  heat  1 
Her  breath  imparts  to  every  breeze  that  blows, 
Arabia's  harvest,  and  the  Paphian  rose. 
Her  lofty  front  she  diadems  around 
With  sacred  pines,  like  Ops  on  Ida  crown'd ; 
Her  dewy  locks  with  various  flowers  new-blown^ 
She  interweaves,  various,  and  all  her  own, 
For  Proserpine,  in  such  a  wreath  attired, 
Tcenarian  Dis  himself  with  love  inspired. 
Fear  not,  lest,  cold  and  coy,  the  n}Tnph  refuse ! 
Herself,  with  all  her  sighing  ZephjTs,  sues ; 
Each  courts  thee,  fanning  soft  his  Ecented  wing. 
And  all  her  groves  with  warbled  wishes  ring. 
Nor,  unendowed  and  indigent,  aspires 
The  amorous  Earth  to  engage  thy  v/arm  desires. 
But,  rich  in  balmy  drugs,  assists  thy  cUim, 
Divine  Physician !  to  that  glorious  name. 
If  splendid  recoixipense,  if  gifts  can  move 
Desire  in  thee,  (gifts  often  purchase  love) 
She  offers  all  the  wealth  her  mountains  hide, 
And  all  that  rests  beneath  the  boundless  tide. 
How  oft,  when  headlong  from  the  heavenly  steep, 
She  sees  thee  playing  in  the  western  deep, 
How  oft  she  cries — "  Ah  Phoebus !  why  repair 
Thy  wasted  force,  why  seek  refreshment  there ! 
CanTethys  win  thee  1  wherefore  shouldst  thou  lave 
A  face  so  fair  in  her  unpleasant  wave  1 
Come,  seek  my  green  retreats,  and  rather  chiue 
To  cool  thy  tresses  in  my  crystal  dews, 


The  grassy  turf  shall  yield  thee  sweeter  rest; 
Come,  lay  thy  evening  glories  on  my  breast. 
And  breathing  fresh,  through  many  a  humid  rose^ 
Soft  whispering  airs  shMl  lull  thee  to  repose  1 
No  fears  I  feel  like  Semele  to  die ; 
l^or  let  thy  burning  wheels  approach  too  nigh, 
For  thou  canst  govern  them ;  here  therefore  rest, 
And  lay  thy  evening  glories  on  my  breast !"  [flame, 
Thus  breathes  the  wanton  E^rth  her  amoroos 
And  all  her  countless  offspring  feel  the  same; 
For  Cupid  now  through  every  region  strays, 
Brightening  his  faded  flres  with  solar  rays ; 
His  new-strung  bow  sends  forth  a  deadlier  sound, 
And  his  new-pointed  shafts  more  deeply  wound; 
Nor  Dian's  self  escapes  him  now  untried. 
Nor  even  Vesta  at  her  altar-side ; 
His  mother  too  repairs  her  beauty's  wane. 
And  seems  sprung  newly  from  the  deep  again. 
Exulting  youths  the  Hymeneal  sing, 
With  Hymen's  name  roofs,  rocks,  and  vallies  ling ; 
He,  new-attired,  and  by  the  season  drest. 
Proceeds,  all  fragrant,  in  his  saffron  vest. 
Now,  many  a  golden-cinctured  virgin  rovea 
To  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  fields  and  groves, 
All  wish,  and  each  alike,  some  favourite  youth 
Hers,  in  the  bonds  of  Hjmeneal  truth. 
Now  pipes  the  shepherd  through  his  reeds  again, 
Nor  Phillis  wants  a  song,  that  suits  the  strain ; 
With  songs  the  seaman  hails  the  starry  sphere, 
And  dolphins  rise  from  the  abyss  to  hear ; 
Jove  feels  himself  the  season,  sports  again 
With  hb  fair  spouse,  and  banquets  all  his  train. 
Now  too  the  Sat\T8,  in  the  dusk  of  eve. 
Their  mazy  dance  through  flowery  meadows  weave. 
And  neither  god  nor  goat,  but  both  in  kind, 
Silvanus,  wreathed  with  cypress,  skips  behind. 
The  Dr^'ads  leave  their  hollow  sylvan  cells 
To  roam  the  banks  and  solitary  dells ; 
Pan  riots  now,  and  from  his  amorous  chaXe 
Ceres  and  Cybele  seem  hardly  safe  ; 
And  Faunus,  all  on  Are  to  reach  the  prize. 
In  chase  of  some  enticing  Oread  flies; 
She  bounds  before,  but  fears  too  swift  a  bound. 
And  hidden  lies,  but  wishes  to  be  found. 
Our  shades  entice  the  Immortals  from  above, 
And  some  kind  power  presides  o'er  everj'  grove  ; 
And  long,  ye  powers,  o'er  every  grove  preside. 
For  all  is  safe  and  blest,  where  ye  abide ! 
Return,  0  Jove  !  the  age  of  gold  restore —  [roar! 
Why  chuse  to  dwell,  were  storms  and  thunder 
At  least,  thou,  Pha>bus !  moderate  thy  speed ! 
Let  not  the  vernal  hours  too  swift  proceed, 
Command  rough  Winter  back,  nor  yield  the  pole 
Too  soon  to  Night's  encroacliing  long  contronl ! 


ELEGT  VI. 

TO  CHARLES  DBODATI, 

Who,  while  ho  tupent  his  Cliristmas  in  the  country,  tent 
the  Author  a  pneticiU  Epistle,  in  which  he  requested 
that  his  verscH.  if  not  so  good  as  usual,  might  be  excused 
on  account  of  the  many  f oasts  to  which  his  friends  in- 
vited him,  and  which  would  not  allow  him  leisure  to 
finish  them  as  he  wisdicd. 

With  no  rich  viands  overcharged,  I  send  [friend : 
Health,  which  perchance  you  want,  my  pamper'd 
But  wherefore  should  thy  muse  tempt  mine  away 
From  what  she  loves,  from  darimess  into  day ! 


Art  thou  desirous  to  be  told  how  well 
I  love  thee,  and  in  verse !  verse  cannot  tell, 
For  verse  has  bounds,  and  must  in  measure  move ; 
But  neither  bounds  nor  measure  knows  my  love. 
How  pleasant,  in  thy  lines  described,  appear 
December's  harmless  sports,  and  rural  cheer ! 
French  spirits  kindling  with  cerulean  fires, 
And  all  such  gambols  as  the  time  inspires ! 

Think  not  that  wine  against  good  verse  offends ; 
The  muse  and  Bacchus  have  been  always  friends, 
Nor  Phoebus  blushes  sometimes  to  be  found 
With  ivy,  rather  than  with  laurel,  crown 'd. 
The  nine  themselves  ofttimcs  have  join'd  the  song 
And  revels  of  the  Bacchanalian  throng ; 
Not  even  Ovid  could  in  Scythian  air 
Sing  sweetly — why  I  no  vmc  would  flourish  there. 
What  in  brief  numbers  sung  Anacreon's  muse  ? 
Wine,  and  the  rose,  tliat  sparkling  wine  bedews. 
Pindar  with  Bacchus  glows ; — his  every  line 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  inspiring  wine, 
While,  with  loud  crash  o'ertum'd,  the  chariot  lies 
And  brown  with  dust  the  fiery  courser  flies. 
The  Roman  lyrist  steepM  in  wine  his  lays 
So  sweet  in  Glycei^a's  and  Chloe's  praise. 
Now  too  the  plenteous  feast  and  mantling  bowl 
Nourish  the  vigour  of  thy  sprightly  soul ; 
The  flowing  goblet  makes  thy  numbers  flow, 
And  casks  not  wine  alone,  but  verse  bestow. 
Thus  Phcebus  favours,  and  the  arts  attend. 
Whom  Bacchus,  and  whom  Ceres,  both  befriend : 
What  wonder  then,  thy  verses  are  so  sweet, 
In  which  these  ti'iple  powers  so  kindly  meet  ? 
The  lute  now  also  sounds,  with  gold  in-wrought. 
And  touch'd,  with  flying  fingers,  nicely  taught, 
In  tapestried  halls  high  roof 'd,  the  sprightly  IjTe 
Directs  the  dancers  of  the  virgin  choir. 
If  dull  repletion  fright  the  muse  away, 
Sights,  gay  as  these,  may  more  invite  her  stay : 
And,  trust  me,  while  the  ivory  keys  resound. 
Fair  damsels  sport,  and  perfumes  steam  around, 
Apollo's  influence,  like  ethereal  flame, 
Shall  animate,  at  once,  thy  glowing  frame. 
And  all  the  muse  shall  rush  into  thy  breast, 
By  love  and  music's  blended  powers  posscst. 
For  numerous  powers  light  Elegy  befriend. 
Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  at  her  call  attend ; 
Her,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Venus,  all  approve, 
And,  with  his  blushing  mother,  gentle  Love. 
Hence  to  such  bards  we  grant  the  copious  use 
Of  banquets,  and  the  vine's  delicious  juice. 
But  they,  who  demi-gods  and  heroes  pmise. 
And  feats  perform'd  in  Jove's  more  youthful  days, 
Who  now  the  counsels  of  high  heaven  explore. 
Now  shades,  that  echo  the  Cerberean  roar. 
Simply  let  these,  b'ke  him  of  Samos,  live. 
Let  iierbs  to  them  a  bloodless  banquet  give ; 
In  beechen  goblets  let  their  beverage  shine. 
Cool  from  the  crystal  spring,  their  sober  wine ! 
Their  youth  should  pass  in  innocence,  secure 
From  stain  licentious,  and  in  manners  pure. 
Pure  as  the  priest,  when  robed  in  white  he  stands. 
The  fresh  lustration  ready  in  his  hands. 
Thus  Linus  lived,  and  thus,  as  poets  write, 
Tiresias,  wiser  for  his  loss  of  sight ; 
Ttitts  exiled  Chalcas,  thus  the  bard  of  Thrace, 
Melodious  tamer  of  the  savage  race ; 
Thus  train'd  by  temperance.  Homer  led,  of  yore, 
His  chief  of  Ithaca  from  shore  to  8hoi*e, 
Through  magic  Circe's  monster-peopled  reign, 
And  Bhoals  insidioos  with  the  siren  train ; 


And  through  the  realms  where  grizly  spectres 
Whose  tribes  he  fetter'd  in  a  gory  spell ;     [dwell. 
For  these  are  sacred  bards,  and,  from  above. 
Drink  Urge  infusions  from  the  mind  of  Jove. 

Would'st  thou,  (perhaps  'tis  hardly  worth  thine 
Would'st  thou  be  told  my  occupation  here  !  [ear) 
The  promised  King  of  peace  employs  my  pen, 
The  eternal  covenant  made  for  guilty  men, 
The  new-born  Deity  with  infant  cries 
Filling  the  sordid  hovel,  where  he  lies : 
The  hvTuning  Angels,  and  the  herald  star. 
That  led  the  wise,  who  sought  him  from  afar. 
And  idols  on  their  own  unhallowM  shore 
Dash'd,  at  his  birth,  to  be  revered  no  more  I 

This  theme  on  reeds  of  Albion  I  rehearse 
The  dawn  of  that  blest  day  inspired  the  verse  ; 
Verse,  that,  reserved  in  secret,  shall  attend 
Thy  candid  voice,  my  critic,  and  my  friend ! 


ELEGY   VII. 
COMFOSRD  IN  THK  AUTHOR'S  NTNETKKNTH    YBAa. 

As  yet  a  stranger  to  the  gentle  fires. 

That  Amathusia's  smiling  queen  inspires, 

Not  seldom  I  derided  Cupid's  darts. 

And  scom'd  his  claim  to  rule  all  human  hearts. 

"Go,  child,"  I  said,  "  transfix  the  timorous  dove ! 

An  easy  conquest  suits  an  infant  love  ; 

Enslave  the  sparrow,  for  such  prize  shall  be 

Sufhcieut  triumph  to  a  chief  like  thee ! 

Why  aim  thy  idle  arms  at  human  kind  ! 

Thy  shafts  prevail  not  'gainst  the  noble  mind." 

The  Cyprian  heard,  and,  kindling  into  ire, 
(None  kindles  sooner)  burn'd  with  double  fire. 

It  was  the  spring,  and  newly  risen  day 
Peep'd  o'er  the  hamlets  on  the  first  of  May ; 
My  eyes  too  tender  for  the  blaze  of  light. 
Still  sought  the  shelter  of  i*etiring  night, 
When  Love  approach'd,  in  painted  plumes  array'd; 
The  insidious  god  his  rattling  darts  betray'd. 
Nor  less  his  infant  features,  and  the  sly 
Sweet  intimations  of  his  threatening  eye. 

Such  the  Sigean  boy  is  seen  above. 
Filling  the  goblet  for  imperial  Jove ; 
Such  he,  on  whom  the  nymphs  bestow'd   their 
Hylas,  who  perish 'd  in  a  Naiad's  arms,    [charms. 
Angry  he  seem'd,  yet  graceful  in  his  ire. 
And  added  thi*eats,  not  destitute  of  fire. 
"  My  power,"  he  said,  "  by  others'  pain  alone, 
'Twere  best  to  learn ;  now  learn  it  by  thy  own  I 
With  those  who  feel  my  power  that  power  attest, 
And  in  thy  anguish  be  my  sway  confest ! 
I  vanquish'd  Phoebus,  though  returning  vain 
From  his  new  triumph  o'er  the  Python  slain. 
And  when  he  thinks  on  Daphne,  even  he 
Will  yield  the  prize  of  archery  to  me. 
A  dart  less  true  the  Parthian  horseman  sped. 
Behind  him  kill'd,  and  conquer'd  as  he  fled : 
Less  true  the  expert  Cydonian,  and  less  true 
The  youth  whose  shaft  his  latent  Procris  slew. 
VanquLsh'd  by  me  sec  huge  Orion  bend. 
By  me  Alcidcs,  and  Alcides*  friend. 
At  me  should  Jove  himself  a  bolt  design. 
His  bosom  first  should  bleed  transfixt  by  mine. 
But  all  thy  doubts  this  shaft  will  best  explain. 
Nor  shall  it  reach  thee  with  a  trivial  pain. 
Thy  muse,  vain  youth !  shall  not  thy  peace  ensure, 
Nor  Phoebus'  serpent  yield  thy  wound  a  cure." 
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He  spoke,  «nd,  waving  a  bright  shaft  in  air, 
Sought  the  warm  bosom  of  the  Cyprian  fair. 

That  thus  a  child  should  bluster  in  my  ear, 
Provoked  my  laughter,  more  than  moved  my  fear. 
I  shunn'd  not,  therefore,  public  haunts,  but  stray'd 
Careless  in  city  or  suburban  shade. 
And  passing,  and  repassing,  nymphs,  that  moved 
With  grace  divine,  beheld  where'er  I  roved. 
Bright  shone  the  vernal  day,  with  double  bhize, 
As  beauty  gave  new  force  to  Phoebus*  rays. 
By  no  grave  scruples  check'd,  I  freely  eyed 
The  dangerous  show,  rash  youth  my  only  guide, 
And  many  a  look  of  many  a  fair  unknown 
Met,  full,  unable  to  controul  my  own. 
But  one  I  mark'd  (then  peace  forsook  my  breast) 
One — oh  how  far  superior  to  the  rest ! 
What  lovely  features  1  such  the  C^'prian  queen 
Herself  might  wish,  and  Juno  wish  her  mien. 
The  very  nymph  was  she,  whom  when  I  dared 
His  arrows.  Love  had  even  then  prepared ; 
Nor  was  himself  remote,  nor  unsupplicd 
With  torch  well-trimm*d  and  quiver  at  his  side ; 
Now  to  her  lips  he  clung,  her  eye-lids  now. 
Then  settled  on  her  cheeks,  or  on  her  brow ; 
And  with  a  thousand  wounds  from  every  part 
Pierced,  and  transpierced,  my  undefended  heart. 
A  fever,  new  to  me,  of  fierce  desire 
Now  seized  my  soul,  and  I  was  all  on  fire. 
But  she,  the  while,  whom  only  I  adore. 
Was  gone,  and  vanished,  to  appear  no  more. 
In  silent  sadness  I  pursue  my  way ; 
I  pause,  I  turn,  proceed,  yet  wish  to  stay, 
And  while  I  follow  her  in  thought,  bemoan 
With  tears,  my  soul's  delight  so  quickly  flown. 
When  Jove  had  hurlM  him  to  the  Lemnian  coast. 
So  Vulcan  sorrow'd  for  Olympus  lost. 
And  so  Oeclides,  sinking  into  night, 
From  the  deep  gulf  look'd  up  to  distant  light. 

Wretch  that  I  am,  what  hopes  for  me  remain. 
Who  cannot  cease  to  love,  yet  love  in  vain  I 
Oh  could  I  once,  once  more  behold  the  fair. 
Speak  to  her,  tell  her,  of  the  pangs  I  bear. 
Perhaps  she  is  not  adamant,  would  show 
Perhaps  some  pity  at  my  tale  of  woe. 
Oh  inauspicious  fUime  ! — 'tis  mine  to  prove 
A  matchless  instance  of  disastrous  love. 
Ah  spare  me,  gentle  power ! — If  such  thou  be. 
Let  not  thy  deeds  and  nature  disagree ; 
Spare  me,  and  I  will  worship  at  no  shrine 
With  vow  and  sacrifice,  save  only  thine. 
Now  I  revere  thy  fires,  thy  bow,  thy  darts. 
Now  own  thee  sovereign  of  all  human  hearts. 
Remove !  no — grant  me  still  this  raging  woe ! 
Sweet  is  the  wretchedness  that  lovers  know : 
But  pierce  hereafter  (should  I  chance  to  see 
One  destined  mine)  at  once  both  her  and  me. 

Such  were  the  trophies,  that,  in  earlier  days, 
By  vanity  seduced,  I  toil'd  to  raise. 
Studious,  yet  indolent,  and  urged  by  youth, 
That  worst  of  teachers !  from  the  ways  of  truth ; 
Till  learning  taught  me,  in  his  shady  bower. 
To  quit  love's  servile  yoke,  and  spurn  his  power. 
Then,  on  a  sudden,  the  fierce  flame  supprest, 
A  frost  continual  settled  on  my  breast. 
Whence  Cupid  fears  his  flames  extinct  to  see. 
And  Venus  dreads  a  Diomede  in  me. 


EPIGRAMS. 


ON  THE  INVENTOR  OP  GITNS.  t 

Praise  in  old  times  the  sage  Prometheus  won. 
Who  stole  eethereal  radiance  from  the  sun  ; 
But  greater  he,  whose  bold  invention  strove 
To  emulate  the  fiery  bolts  of  Jove. 


TO  LEONORA  SINGING  AT  ROME.  • 

Another  Leonora  once  inspired 

Tasso,  with  fatal  love  to  frenzy  fired  ; 

But  how  much  happier,  lived  he  now,  were  he. 

Pierced  with  whatever  pangs  for  love  of  thee  I 

Since  could  he  hear  that  heavenly  voice  of  thine, 

With  Adriana's  lut«  of  sound  divine. 

Fiercer  than  Pentheus'  though  his  eye  might  roll, 

Or  idiot  apathy  benumb  his  soul, 

You  still,  with  medicinal  sounds  might  cheer 

His  senses  wandering  in  a  blind  career  ; 

And  sweetly  breathing  through  his  wounded  breast, 

Charm,  with  soul-soothing  song,  his  thoughts  to  rest. 


TO  TDE  SAME. 


Naples,  too  credulous,  ah  !  boast  no  more 
The  sweet-voiced  Siren  buried  on  thy  shore. 
That,  when  Parthenope  deceased,  she  gave 
Her  sacred  dust  to  a  Chalcidic  grave. 
For  still  she  lives,  but  has  exchanged  the  hoarse 
Pausilipo  for  Tiber's  placid  course. 
Where,  idol  of  all  Rome,  she  now  in  chains. 
Of  magic  song,  both  gods  and  men  detains. 


THE  COTTAGER  AND  HIS  LANDLORD. 

A   FABLB. 

A  PEASANT  to  his  lord  paid  yearly  court. 
Presenting  pippins,  of  so  rich  a  sort 
That  he,  displeased  to  have  a  part  alone. 
Removed  the  tree,  that  all  might  be  his  own. 
The  tree,  too  old  to  travel,  though  before 
So  fruitful,  wither'd,  and  would  yield  no  more. 
The  'squire,  perceiving  all  his  Ubour  void. 
Cursed  his  own  pains,  so  foolishly  employ'd. 
And  "  Oh,"  he  cried,  «  that  I  had  lived  content 
With  tribute,  small  indeed,  but  kindly  meant ! 
My  avarice  has  expensive  proved  to  me, 
Has  cost  me  both  my  pippins,  and  my  tree.** 


1  The  Poems  on  the  rabjcct  of  the  Gunpowder  Trenson  . 
I  have  not  translated,  both  because  the  matter  of  them  it  j 
unpleasant,  and  because  they  are  written  with  an  aspe-  I 
rity,  which,  however  it  might  be  warranted  in  Biilton's  [ 
day,  would  be  extremely  unseasonable  now.  C.  i 

*  I  have  translated  only  two  of  the  three  poetical  com- 
pliments addresNcd  to  Leonora,  as  they  appear  to  me  far  ' 
■uperior  to  what  I  have  omitted.  C. 
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TO  CHRISTINA,  QUEEN  OF  SWEDEN, 

WITH  CROMWELL'S  PICTUIIB. 

[RTSTI9A,  maiden  of  heroic  mien  ! 

ur  of  the  North  !  of  northern  stars  the  queen  ! 

hold  what  wrinkles  I  have  eam'd,  and  how 

e  iron  casque  still  chafes  my  veteran  brow, 

hile  following  fate's  dark  footsteps,  I  fulfil 

le  dictates  of  a  hardy  people's  will 

It  softenM,  in  thy  sight,  my  looks  appear, 

>t  to  all  queens  or  kings  alike  severe. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  THE  VICE-CHANCELLOR, 

A  PHVSICIAJ*. 

Learn,  yc  nations  of  the  earth, 
The  condition  of  your  birth  ; 
Now  be  taught  your  feeble  state  ; 
Know,  that  all  must  yield  to  fate  ! 

If  the  mournful  rover,  Death, 

Say  but  once — "  Resign  your  breath  1" 

Vainly  of  escape  you  dream, 

You  must  pass  the  Stygian  stream. 

Could  the  stoutest  overcome 
Death's  assault,  and  baffle  doom, 
Hercules  had  both  withstood, 
UndiscxLsed  by  Nessus*  blood. 

Ne'er  had  Hector  press'd  the  plain 
By  a  trick  of  Pallas  slain. 
Nor  the  chief  to  Jove  allied 
By  Achilles'  phantom  died. 

Could  enchantments  life  prolong, 
Circe,  saved  by  magic  song. 
Still  had  lived,  and  equal  skill 
Had  preserved  Medea  still. 

Dwelt  in  herbs,  and  drugs,  a  power 
To  avert  man's  destined  hour, 
Leam'd  Machaon  should  have  known 
Doubtless  to  avert  his  own. 

Chiron  had  survived  the  smart 
Of  the  Hydrar tain  ted  dart. 
And  Jove's  bolt  had  been,  with  ease, 
Foil'd  by  Asclepiades. 

Thou  too,  sage  1  of  whom  forlorn 
Helicon  and  Cirrha  mourn. 
Still  hadst  fill'd  thy  princely  place. 
Regent  of  the  gowned  race ; 

Hadst  advanced  to  higher  fame 
Still,  thy  much-ennobled  name, 
Nor  in  Charon's  skiff  explored 
The  Tartarean  gulf  abhorr'd.  ' 

But  resentful  Proserpine, 
Jealous  of  thy  skill  divine. 
Snapping  short  thy  vital  thread, 
Thee  too  number'd  with  the  dead. 


Wise  and  good  !  untroubled  be 
The  green  turf,  that  covers  tlice  I 
Thence,  in  gay  profusion,  grow 
All  tlie  sweetest  flowers  that  blow  I 
Pluto's  consort  bid  thee  rest ! 
.£acus  pronounce  thee  blest. 
To  her  home  thy  shade  consign. 
Make  Elysium  ever  thine  I 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  ELY. 

WRITTKN  Ilf  THJB  AUTHOR'S  aXVKNTKKNTH   VZAK. 

My  lids  with  grief  were  tumid  yet, 

And  still  my  sullied  cheek  was  wet 

With  briny  tears,  profusely  shed 

For  venerable  Winton  dead ; 

When  Fame,  whose  tales  of  saddest  soundy 

A  his  !  are  ever  truest  found. 

The  news  through  all  our  cities  spread 

Of  yet  another  mitred  head 

By  ruthless  fate  to  death  consign'd, 

Ely,  the  honour  of  his  kind  ! 

At  once  a  storm  of  passion  heaved 
My  boiling  bosom  ;  much  I  grieved. 
But  more  I  raged,  at  every  bi*eath 
Devoting  Death  himself  to  death. 
With  less  revenge  did  Naso  teem, 
When  hated  Ibis  was  his  theme ; 
With  less,  Archilochus,  denied 
The  lovely  Greek,  his  promised  bride. 
But  lo  !  while  thus  I  execrate. 
Incensed,  the  minister  of  fate. 
Wondrous  accents,  soft,  yet  clear. 
Wafted  on  the  gale  I  hear. 

**  Ah,  much  deluded !  ky  aside 
Thy  threats,  and  auger  misapplied  ! 
Art  not  afraid  with  sounds  like  these 
To  offend,  where  thou  canst  not  appease  t 
Death  is  not  (wherefore  dream'st  thou  thus!) 
The  son  of  Night  and  Erebus  ; 
Nor  was  of  fell  Erinnys  bom 
On  gulfs  where  Chaos  rules  forlorn : 
But,  sent  from  God,  his  presence  leaves. 
To  gather  home  his  ripen'd  sheaves, 
To  call  encumberM  souls  away 
From  fleshly  bonds  to  boundless  day, 
rAs  when  the  winged  hours  excite. 
And  summon  forth  the  morning-light) 
And  each  to  convoy  to  her  place 
Before  the  Eternal  Father's  face. 
But  not  the  wicked : — them,  severe 
Yet  just,  from  all  their  pleasures  here 
He  hurries  to  the  realms  below. 
Terrific  realms  of  penal  woe  ! 
Myself  no  sooner  heard  his  call. 
Than,  'scaping  through  my  prison-wmll^ 
I  bade  adieu  to  bolts  and  bars, 
'     And  soar'd,  with  angels,  to  the  stars. 
Like  him  of  old,  to  whom  'twas  given 
To  mount,  on  fiery  wheels,  to  heaven. 
Bootes'  waggon,  slow  with  cold, 
Appall'd  me  not ;  nor  to  behold 
The  sword,  that  vast  Orion  draws, 
Or  even  the  Scorpion's  horrid  claws. 
Beyond  the  Sun's  bright  orb  I  fly 
And,  far  beneath  my  feet,  descry 
Night's  dread  goddess,  seen  with  awe 
Whom  her  winged  dragons  draw. 
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Thus,  ever  wonderinj?  at  my  speed, 

Augmented  Btillas  I  proceed, 

I  pass  the  planetary  sphere, 

The  Milky  Way— and  now  appear 

Heaven's  crystal  battlements,  her  door 

Of  massy  pearl,  and  emerald  floor. 

But  here  I  cease.     For  never  can 
The  tongue  of  once  a  mortal  man 
In  suitable  description  trace 
The  pleasures  of  that  happy  place  ; 
Suffice  it,  that  those  joys  divine 
Are  all^  and  all  for  ever,  mine !" 


NATURE  UNIMPAIRED  BY  TIME. 

Ah,  how  the  human  mind  wearies  herself 

With  her  own  wanderings,  and,  involved  in  gloom 

Impenetrable,  speculates  amiss ! 

Measuring,  in. her  folly,  things  divine 

By  human ;  laws  inscribed  on  adamant 

By  laws  of  man's  device,  and  counsels  fixt 

For  ever,  by  the  hours  that  pass  and  die. 

How  ! — shall  the  face  of  nature  then  be  plough'd 
Into  deep  wrinkles,  and  shall  years  at  last 
On  the  great  parent  fix  a  sterUe  curse ! 
Shall  even  she  confess  old  age,  and  halt, 
And,  palsy -smitten,  shake  her  starry  brows ! 
Shall  foul  antiquity  with  rust  and  drought, 
And  famine,  vex  the  radiant  worlds  above ! 
Shall  time's  unsated  maw  crave  and  ingulf 
The  very  heavens,  that  regulate  his  flight ! 
And  was  the  Sire  of  all  able  to  fence 
His  works,  and  to  uphold  the  circling  worlds, 
But,  through  improvident  and  heedless  haste, 
Let  slip  the  occasion  \ — so  then — all  is  lost — 
And  in  some  future  evil  hour,  yon  arch 
Shall  crumble  and  come  thundering  down,  the  poles 
Jar  in  collision,  the  Olympian  king 
Fall  with  his  throne,  and  Pallas,  holding  forth 
The  terrors  of  the  Gorgon  shield  in  vain. 
Shall  rush  to  the  abyss,  like  Vulcan  hurl'd 
Down  into  Lemnos,  through  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Thou  also,  with  precipitated  wheels, 
Phoebus !  thy  own  son's  fall  shalt  imitate. 
With  hideous  Tuin  slialt  impress  the  deep 
Suddenly,  and  the  flood  shall  reek,  and  hiss, 
At  the  extinction  of  the  lamp  of  day. 
Then  too  shall  Hopmus,  cloven  to  his  base. 
Be  shatter'd,  and  the  huge  Ccraunian  hills, 
Once  weapons  of  Tartarean  Dis,  immersed 
In  Erebus,  shall  All  himself  with  fear. 

No.     The  Almighty  Father  surer  laid 
His  deep  foundations,  and  providing  well 
For  the  event  of  all,  the  scales  of  fate 
Suspended  in  just  equipoise,  and  bade 
His  universal  works,  from  age  to  age. 
One  tenour  hold,  perpetual,  undisturb'd. 

Hence  the  prime  mover  wheels  itself  about 
Continual,  day  by  day,  and  with  it  bears 
In  social  measure  swift  the  heavens  around. 
Not  tardier  now  is  Saturn  than  of  old. 
Nor  radiant  less  the  burning  casque  of  Mars. 
Phoebus,  his  vigour  unimpair'd,  still  shows 
The  efl'ulgencc  of  his  youth,  nor  needs  the  god 
A  downward  course,  that  he  may  warm  the  vales  ; 
But  ever  rich  in  influence,  runs  his  road, 
Sign  after  sign,  through  all  the  heavenly  zone. 
Beautiful,  as  at  first,  ascends  the  star 


From  odoriferous  Ind,  whose  office  is 

To  gather  home  betimes  the  ethereal  flocky 

To  i)our  them  o'er  the  skies  again  at  eve, 

And  to  discriminate  the  night  and  day. 

Still  Cynthia's  changeful  horn  waxes,  and  wauei, 

Alternate,  and  with  arms  extended  still. 

She  welcomes  to  her  breast  her  brother's  beams. 

Nor  have  the  elements  deserted  yet 

Their  functions  :  thunder,  with  as  loud  a  stroke 

As  erst,  smites  through  the  rocks,  and  scatten 

them. 
The  east  still  howls,  still  the  relentless  north 
Invades  the  shuddering  Scythian,  still  he  breathei  j 
The  winter,  and  still  rolls  the  storms  along.         { 
The  king  of  ocean,  with  his  wonted  force,  *  I 

Beats  on  Pelorus  ;  o'er  the  deep  is  heard 
The  hoarse  alarm  of  Triton's  sounding  shell ; 
Nor  swim  the  monsters  of  the  ^gean  sea 
In  shallows,  or  beneath  diminish'd  waves. 
Thou  too,  thy  ancient  vegetative  power 
Enjoy 'at,  0  Earth  !     Narcissus  still  is  sweet, 
And,  Phoebus  !  still  thy  favourite,  and  still 
Thy  favourite,  Cytherea !  both  retain 
Their  beauty  ;  nor  the  mountains,  ore-enricb'd 
For  punishment  of  man,  with  purer  gold 
Teem'd  ever,  or  with  brighter  gems  3ie  deep. 

Thus,  in  unbroken  series,  all  proceeds ; 
And  shall,  till  wide  involving  either  pole. 
And  the  immensity  of  yonder  heaven, 
The  final  flames  of  destiny  absorb 
The  world,  consumed  in  one  enormous  pyre  I 


ON  THE  PLATONIC  IDEA, 

AS  IT  WAS  UNDBRSTOOD  BT  AUSnnUB. 

Ye  sister  powers,  who  o'er  the  sacred  groves 
Preside,  and  thou,  fair  mother  of  them  all,  ii 

Mnemosyne  !  and  thou,  who  in  thy  grot 
Immense,  reclined  at  leisure,  hast  in  charge  I 

The  archives,  and  the  ordinances  of  Jove,  i 

And  dost  record  the  festivals  of  heaven, 
Eternity ! — inform  us  who  is  He, 
That  great  original  by  nature  chosen 
To  be  the  archetype  of  human  kind. 
Unchangeable,  immortal,  with  the  poles 
Themselves  coeval,  one,  yet  everywhere. 
An  image  of  the  god  who  gave  him  beins  ! 
Twin-brother  of  the  goddess  bom  from  Jove, 
He  dwells  not  in  his  father's  mind,  but,  though 
Of  common  nature  with  ourselves,  exists 
Apart,  and  occupies  a  local  home. 
Whether,  companion  of  the  stars,  he  spend 
Eternal  ages,  roaming  at  his  will  [dwell 

From  sphere  to  sphere  the  tenfold  heavens ;  or 
On  the  moon's  side  that  nearest  neighbours  earth ; 
Or  torpid  on  the  banks  of  Lethe  sit 
Among  the  multitude  of  souls  ordain'd 
To  flesh  and  blood,  or  whether  (as  may  chance) 
That  vast  and  giant  model  of  our  kind 
In  some  far  distant  region  of  this  globe 
Sequester'd  stalk,  with  lifted  head  on  high 
O^ertowering  Atlas,  on  whose  shoulders  rest 
The  stars,  terrific  even  to  the  gods. 
Never  the  Theban  seer,  whose  blindness  proved 
His  best  illumination,  him  beheld 
In  secret  vision ;  never  him  the  son 
Of  Pleione,  anud  the  noiseless  night 
Descending,  to  the  prophet-ehoir  reveal'd  ; 
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T  knew  the  Assyrian  priest,  who  yet 
5try  of  Ninus  chronicles, 
.8,  and  Osiris  far-renown'd  ; 
thrice  great  Hermes,  although  skilled 
Q  mystery,  to  the  worshipers 
low'd  a  prodigy  like  him. 
ou,  who  hast  immortalized  the  shades 
mus,  if  the  schools  received 
ster  of  the  fancy  first  from  thee, 
cal  at  once  the  banish'd  bards 
tpublic,  or  thyself  evinced 
fabulist,  go  also  forth. 


TO  HIS  FATHER. 

?ieria's  spring  would  through  my  breast 
aspiring  influence,  and  rush 
ut  rather  an  o'erflowing  flood  ! 
my  venerable  Father's  sake 
er  themes  renounced,  my  muse,  on  wings 
•omc,  might  reach  a  loftier  strain. 
my  Father  !  howsoever  it  please, 
es  this  slender  work,  nor  know  I  aught 
'  thy  gifts  more  suitably  requite ; 
9  requite  them  suitably  would  aak 
nueh  nobler,  and  surpassing  far 
jre  stores  of  verbal  gratitude : 
as  I  possess,  I  send  thee  all. 
!  presents  thee  in  their  full  amount 
son's  treasures,  and  the  sum  is  nought ; 
ave  the  riches  that  from  airy  dream 
grottos,  and  in  laurel  bowers, 
^  golden  Clio's  gift,  acquired, 
s  a  work  divine  ;  despise  not  thou 
refore,  which  evinces  (nothing  more) 
ivenly  source,  and  which,  retaining  still 
itillations  of  Promethean  fire, 
him  animated  from  above, 
love  verse  ;  the  infernal  powers  them- 
le  influence  of  vei-se,  which  stirs  [selves 
(t  deep,  and  binds  in  triple  chains 
nt  both  Pluto  and  the  Shades, 
the  Delphic  priestess,  and  the  pale 

8  Sibyl,  make  the  future  known, 

ho  sacrifices,  on  the  shrine  [bull, 

rse,  both  when  he  smites  the  threatening 

I  he  spreads  his  reeking  entrails  wide 

lize  the  fates  enveloped  there. 

urselves,  what  time  we  seek  again 

e  skies,  and  one  eternal  now 

he  only  measure  of  our  being, 

ill  with  gold,  and  chanting  to  the  lyre 

lus  verse,  shall  range  the  courts  above, 

i  the  starry  firmament  resound. 

I  now,  the  fiery  spirit  pure 

sis  yon  circling  orbs,  directs,  himself, 

cy  dance  with  melody  of  verse 

)le,  immortal,  hearing  which 

liuchus  holds  hb  hiss  suppressed, 

«n'd,  drops  his  ardent  blade, 

}  stands  unconscious  of  his  load. 

ced  of  old  the  feasts  of  kings,  ere  yet 

9  dainties,  destined  to  the  gulf 

of  gluttony,  were  known,  and  ere 
luged  yet  the  temperate  board. 
:he  bard,  a  customary  guest 
the  banquet,  and  hia  len^h  of  locks 
»ben  honoars  bound,  proposed  in  verse 


The  characters  of  heroos  and  their  deeds 
To  imitation,  sang  of  Chaos  old, 
Of  nature's  birth,  of  gods  that  crept  in  search 
Of  acorns  fallen,  and  of  the  thunder-bolt 
Not  yet  produced  from  Etna's  fierj'  cave. 
And  what  avails,  at  last,  tune  without  voice, 
Devoid  of  matter !    Such  may  suit  perhaps 
The  rural  dance,  but  such  was  ne'er  the  song 
Of  Orpheus,  whom  the  streams  stood  still  to  hear. 
And  the  oaks  foUow'd.     Not  by  chords  alone 
Well  touch'd,  but  by  resistless  accents  more. 
To  sympathetic  tears,  the  ghosts  themselves 
He  moved  :  these  praises  to  his  verse  he  owes. 

Nor  thou  persist,  I  pray  thee,  still  to  slight 
The  sacred  nine,  and  to  imagine  vain 
And  useless,  powers,  by  whom  inspired,  thyself 
Art  skilful  to  associate  verse  with  airs 
Harmonious,  and  to  give  the  human  voice 
A  thousand  modulations,  heir  by  right 
Indisputable  of  Arion's  fame. 
Now  say,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  a  son 
Of  thine  delight  in  verse,  if  so  conjoin'd 
In  close  afi&nity,  we  s^^mpathize 
In  social  arts,  and  kindred  studies  sweet ! 
Such  distribution  of  himself  to  us 
Was  Phoebus'  choice  ;  thou  hast  thy  gift,  and  I 
Mine  also,  and  between  us  we  receive. 
Father  and  son,  the  whole  inspiring  god. 

No  !  howsoe'er  the  semblance  thou  assume 
Of  hate,  thou  hatest  not  the  gentle  muse, 
My  Father  !  for  thou  never  badest  me  tread 
The  beaten  path,  and  broad,  that  leads  right  on 
To  opulence,  nor  didst  condemn  thy  son 
To  the  insipid  clamours  of  the  bar. 
To  laws  voluminous,  and  ill  observed  ; 
But,  wishing  to  enrich  me  more,  to  fill 
My  mind  with  treasure,  led'st  me  far  away 
From  city  din  to  deep  retreats,  to  banks 
And  streams  Aonian,  and,  with  free  consent. 
Didst  place  me  happy  at  Apollo's  side. 
I  speak  not  now,  on  more  important  themes 
Intent,  of  common  benefits,  and  such 
As  nature  bids,  but  of  thy  larger  gifts, 
My  Father !  who,  when  I  had  open'd  once 
The  stores  of  Roman  rhetoric,  and  learn'd 
The  full-toned  language  of  the  eloquent  Greeks, 
Whose  lofty  music  graced  the  lips  of  Jove, 
Thyself  didst  counsel  me  to  add  the  flowers 
That  Gallia  boasts  ;  those  too  with  which  the  smooth 
Italian  his  degenerate  speech  adorns. 
That  witnesses  his  mixture  with  the  Goth ; 
And  Palestine's  prophetic  songs  divine. 
To  sum  the  whole,  whate'er  the  heaven  contains, 
The  earth  beneath  it,  and  the  air  between. 
The  rivers  and  the  restless  deep,  may  all 
Prove  intellectual  gain  to  me,  my  wish 
Concurring  with  thy  will ;  science  herself^ 
All  cloud  removed,  inclines  her  beauteous  head, 
And  offers  me  the  lip,  if,  dull  of  heart, 
I  shrink  not,  and  decline  her  gracious  boon. 

Go  now  and  gather  dross,  ye  sordid  minds. 
That  covet  it ;  what  could  my  Father  more ! 
What  more  could  Jove  himself,  unless  he  gave 
His  own  abode,  the  heaven  in  which  he  reigns! 
More  eligible  gifts  than  these  were  not 
Apollo's  to  his  son,  had  they  been  safe. 
As  they  were  insecure,  who  made  the  boy 
The  world's  vice-luminary,  bade  him  rule 
The  radiant  chariot  of  the  day,  and  bind 
To  his  young  brows  lus  own  all-dazzling  wreath. 
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I  therefore,  aIthou}2;h  last  and  least,  my  place 
Among  the  learned  in  the  laurel  grove 
Will  hold,  and  where  the  conqueror's  ivy  twines, 
Henceforth  exempt  from  the  unletter'd  throng 
Profane,  nor  even  to  be  seen  by  such. 
Away  th(»n,  sleepless  care,  com))laint  away, 
A-nd,  envy,  with  thy  "  jealous  leer  malign!" 
Nor  let  the  monster  calumny  shoot  forth 
I   Her  venomM  tongue  at  me.     Detected  foes ! 
I  Ye  all  are  impotent  against  my  peace, 
'  For  I  am  privileged,  and  bear  my  breast 
•  Safe,  and  too  high  for  your  viperean  wound. 
j        But  thou,  my  Father !  since  to  render  thanks 
Equivalent,  and  to  reijuite  by  deeds 
Thy  liberality,  exceeds  my  power, 
Suffice  it,  that  I  thus  record  thy  gifts. 
And  bear  them  treasured  in  a  grateful  mind ! 
Ye  too,  the  favourite  pastime  of  my  youth. 
My  voluntary  numbers,  if  ye  dare 
To  hope  longevity^  and  to  survive 
Your  master's  funeral,  not  soon  absorb'd 
In  the  oblivious  Lethcean  gulf. 
Shall  to  futunty  perhaps  convey 
This  theme,  and  by  these  praises  of  my  sire 
Improve  the  Fathers  of  a  distant  age  1 


TO  SALSILLU8,  A  ROMAN  POET. 

MUCH   INDISP08BO. 

The  original  is  written  in  a  measure  allied  Season, 
which  signifies  limping,  and  the  monsuro  is  so  deniu 
xninated,  because,  though  in  other  re^spects  Iambic,  it 
terminates  with  a  Spondee,  and  has  consequently  a  more 
Uwdy  movement. 

The  reader  will  immediately  sec  that  this  property  of 
the  Latin  verse  cannot  be  imitated  in  English. 

My  halting  Muse,  that  dragg'st  by  choice  along 

Thy  slow,  slow  step,  in  melancholy  song, 

And  likest  that  pace,  expressive  of  thy  cares^ 

Not  less  than  Diopcia's  sprightlier  airs, 

When,  in  the  dance,  she  beats,  with  measured  tread, 

Heaven's  floor,  in  front  of  Juno's  golden  bed  ; 

Salute  Salsillus,  who  to  verse  divine 

Prefers,  with  partial  love,  such  lays  as  mine. 

Thus  writes  tlmt  Miltcm  then,  who  wafted  o'er 

From  his  own  nest,  on  Albion's  stormy  shore, 

Where  Eurus,  fiercest  of  the  /Eolian  band. 

Sweeps,  with  ungovern'd  rage,  the  blasted  land. 

Of  late  to  more  serene  Ausonia  came 

To  view  her  cities  of  illustrious  name. 

To  prove,  himself  a  witness  of  the  truth. 

How  wise  her  elders,  and  how  leam'd  her  youth. 

Much  good,  Salsillus  !  and  a  body  free 

From  all  disease,  that  Milton  asks  for  thee, 

Who  now  endurest  the  languor,  and  the  pains, 

That  bile  inflicts,  diffused  through  all  thy  veins, 

Relentless  malady !  not  moved  to  spare 

By  thy  sweet  Roman  voice,  and  Lesbian  air  ! 

Health,  Hebe's  sister,  sent  us  from  the  skies, 
And  thou,  Apollo,  whom  all  sickness  flies, 
Pythius,  or  Pecan,  or  what  name  divine 
•  Soe*er  thou  choose,  haste,  heal  a  priest  of  thiue ! 
Ye  groves  of  Faunus,  and  ye  hills,  that  melt 
Witli  vinous  dews,  where  meek  Evander  dwelt. 
If  aught  salubrious  in  your  confines  grow. 
Strive  which  shall  soonest  heal  your  poet's  woe, 
That,  render'd  to  the  Muse  he  loves,  again 
He  may  enchant  the  meadows  with  his  strain. 


Numa,  reclined  in  everlasting  ease. 
Amid  the  shade  of  dark  embowering  trees^ 
Viewing  with  eyes  of  unabated  fire 
His  loved  ^'Egeria,  shall  that  strain  admire : 
So  soothed,  the  tumid  Tiber  shall  revere 
The  tombs  of  kings,  nor  desolate  the  year. 
Shall  curb  his  waters  with  a  friendly  rein, 
And  guide  them  harmless,  till  they  meet  then 


TO  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  MANSO, 

MABQUIS  or  VILLA. 

inLTON'S  ACCOUNT  OF  MANSO. 
Giovanni  Battista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  is  an 
nobleman  of  the  highest  estimation  among  his  otmotrf' 
men.  for  genius,  literature,  and  military  acoomplishmentt. 
To  him  Torquato  Tasso  addressed  his  Dialogues  on  Friod* 
ship,  for  he  was  much  the  friend  of  Tasso,  who  has  aba 
celebrated  him  among  the  other  princes  of  his  country, 
in  his  poem  entitled  Oerusalemme  Conquistata,  book  u. 

Fra  cavalier  magnanimi,  e  corUsi, 

Ritplende  il  Man$o. 
I>uring  the  author's  stay  at  Naples,  he  received  at  th» 
hands  of  the  Marquis  a  thousand  kind  offices  and  civi- 
lities, and,  desirous  not  to  appear  ungrateful,  teot  Urn 
this  poem  a  short  time  before  his  departure  £ram  thatdty. 


These  verses  also  to  thy  praise  the  nine,  i 

Oh  Manso !  happy  in  that  theme  design,  .| 

For  Gallus,  and  Maecenas  gone,  they  see  i 

None  such  besides,  or  whom  they  love  as  thee ;      i . 
And  if  my  verse  may  give  the  meed  of  fame,  '' 

Thine  too  shall  prow  an  everlasting  name.  h 

Already  such,  it  shines  in  Tasso*8  page,  | 

(For  thou  wast  Tasso's  friend)  from  age  to  age,      j 
And,  next,  the  Muse  consign'd  (not  unaware  J! 

How  high  the  cliargc)  Marino  to  thy  care,  '; 

Who,  singing,  to  the  nymphs,  Adonis'  praise,  i 

Boasts  thee  the  patron  of  his  co]>ious  lays. 
To  thee  alone  the  poet  would  entrust 
His  latest  vows,  to  thee  alone  his  dust ; 
And  thou  with  punctual  piety  hast  paid,  ' 

In  labour'd  brass,  thy  tribute  to  his  shaide. 
Nor  this  contented  thee, — but  lest  the  grave 
Should  aught  absorb  of  theirs,  which  thou  coaldst 
All  future  ages  thou  luist  deign'd  to  teach    {save. 
The  life,  lot,  genius,  character  of  each. 
Eloquent  as  the  Carian  sage,  who  true 
To  his  great  theme,  the  life  of  Homer  drew. 

I,  therefore,  though  a  stranger  youth,  who  come 
Chill'd  by  rude  blasts,  that  freeze  my  northern  home, 
Thee  dear  to  Clio,  confident  proclaim. 
And  thine,  for  Phoebus*  sake,  a  deathless  name. 
Nor  thou,  so  kind,  wilt  view  with  scornful  eye 
A  muse  scarce  rear'd  beneath  our  sullen  sky. 
Who  fears  not,  indiscreet  as  she  is  young, 
To  seek  in  Latium  hearers  of  her  song. 
We  too,  where  Thames  with  his  unsullied  waves 
The  tresses  of  the  blue-hairM  Ocean  laves. 
Hear  oft  by  night,  or  slumbering  seem  to  hear. 
O'er  his  wide  stream,  the  swan's  voice  warbling 
And  we  could  boast  a  Tityrus  of  yopo,         [clear. 
Who  trod,  a  welcome  guest,  your  happy  shore. 

Yes,  dreary  as  we  own  our  northern  clime, 
Even  we  to  Phoebus  raise  the  polish'd  rhyme. 
We  too  serve  Phoobus  ;  Phoebus  has  received 
(If  legends  old  may  claim  to  bo  believed) 
No  sordid  gifts  from  us,  the  golden  ear. 
The  bumish'd  apple,  ruddiest  of  the  year. 
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rant  crocus,  and  to  grace  his  fane, 
lUit'ls  chosen  from  the  Druid  train  ; 
our  native  bards  in  ancient  time, 
Is  and  heroes  praised'in  hallow'd  rhyme. 
>ften  as  the  maids  of  Greece  surround 

shrine  with  h^mns  of  festive  sound, 
me  the  virgins,  who  arrived  of  yore, 
'itish  offerings,  on  the  Delian  shore  ; 
om  giant  Corineus  sprung, 

wliose  blest  lips  the  future  hung, 
caerge,  with  the  golden  hair,  [bare, 

'd  with  Pictisli  hues,  and  all  with  bosoms 

therefore,  happy  sai^e,  whatever  clime 

fwith  Tasso*s  praise  in  after-time, 
larino's,  shalt  be  known  their  friend, 
h  an  equal  flight  to  fame  aftccnd. 
•Id  shall  hear  how  Phoobu8  and  the  nine 
mates  once,  and  willing  guests  of  thine, 
cbus,  when  of  old  constrain 'd  to  roam 
th,  an  exile  from  his  hcavonly  home, 
no  willing  guest,  AdmetuH*  door, 
Hercules  had  venturt.»d  there  before, 
tie  Chiron's  cave  was  near,  a  scene 
peace,  clothed  with  perpetual  green, 
:her,  oft  as  respite  he  required 
istic  clamours  loud,  the  god  retired. 
luuiy  a  time,  on  Peneus'  bank  reclined 
oak*8  root,  with  ivy  thick  entwined, 
his  hospitable  friend's  desire, 
led  his  pains  of  exile  with  the  lyre, 
ook  the  hills,  then  trembled  Peneus'  shore, 
a  felt  his  load  of  forests  more  ; 
ind  elms  descended  to  the  plain, 
en*d  lynxes  wonder'd  at  the  strain. 
may  we  think,  0  dear  to  all  above ! 
:h  distinguished  by  the  smile  of  Jove, 
t  Apollo  shed  his  kindlit^st  power, 
ia's  son,  on  that  propitious  hour, 
dy  minds  so  bom  can  comprehend 
i  worth,  or  yield  that  worth  a  friend. 
an  thy  yet  unfaded  cheek  appears 
jering  freshness  of  thy  greener  years ; 
in  thy  front  and  features  we  admire 
onwither'd  and  a  mind  entire. 
it  so  true  a  friend  to  me  belong, 
1  to  grace  the  votaries  of  song, 
[  rccal  hereafter  into  rhj-me 
gs  and  heroes  of  my  native  clime, 
the  chief,  who  even  now  prepares, 
trraneous  being,  future  wars, 
1  bis  martial  knights,  to  be  restored, 
his  seat  around  the  fwleral  boai*d, 
if  spirit  fail  me  not,  dis]>('rse 
:on  plunderers,  in  triumphant  verse ! 
fter  all,  when,  with  the  ]>ast  content, 
finish,  not  in  silence  spent, 
he,  kind  mourner,  o'er  my  death-bed  bend, 
)ut  need  to  say—"  Be  yet  my  friend ! " 
perhaps,  shall  bid  the  marble  breathe 
•ur  me,  and  ^dth  the  graceful  wreath 
imassus,  or  the  Paphian  ble, 
ad  my  brews, — but  I  shall  rest  the  while, 
so,  if  the  fruits  of  faith  endure, 
tue's  promised  recompense  be  sure, 
3  those  seats,  to  which  the  blest  aspire 
ty  of  soul,  and  virtuous  fire, 
ites,  as  fate  permits,  I  shall  survey 
'68  illumined  by  celestial  day, 
ery  cloud  from  my  pure  spirit  driven, 
he  bright  beatitude  of  heaven! 


ON  THE  DEATU  OP  DAMON. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Thyrtts  and  Damon,  shepherds  and  nefghboors,  had 
always  pursued  the  same  studies,  and  had,  from  their 
earliest  days,  been  united  in  the  closest  friendship, 
Thyrsis,  while  traveling  for  improvement,  received  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  Damon,  and,  after  a  time, 
returning  and  finding  it  true,  deplores  himself,  and  his 
solitary  condition,  in  this  poem. 

By  Damon  is  to  be  understood  Charles  Deodati,  con- 
nected with  the  Italian  city  of  Lucca  by  his  futh.>r's  si'ie, 
in  other  respects  an  Engliiihinan ;  a  youth  of  unoommoB 
goiius,  eruditicm,  and  virtue. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Himera,  (for  ye  have  shed 
Erewhile  for  Daphnis,  and  for  Hylas  dead, 
And  over  Bion's  long-lamented  bier. 
The  fruitless  meed  of  many  a  sacred  tear) 
Now  through  the  villas  laved  by  Thames,  rehearse 
The  woes  of  Thyrsis  in  Sicilian  verse,  [found 

What  sighs  he  heaved,  and  how  with  groans  pro- 
He  made  the  woods,  and  hollow  rocks  resound, 
*  Young  Damon  dead  ;  nor  even  ceased  to  pour 
His  lonely  sorrows  at  the  midnight  hour. 

The  green  wheat  twice  had  nodded  in  the  ear. 
And  golden  harvest  twice  enrich'd  the  year. 
Since  Damon's  lips  had  gasp'd  for  vital  air 
The  last,  last  time,  nor  'Thyrsis  yet  was  there  ; 
For  he,  enamour'd  of  the  Muse,  remained 
In  Tuscan  Fiorenza  long  detain'd, 
But,  stored  at  length  with  all  he  wish'd  to  loam. 
For  his  flock's  sake  now  hasted  to  return  ; 
And  when  the  shepherd  had  resumed  his  seat 
At  the  elm's  root,  within  his  old  retreat. 
Then  'twas  his  lot,  then,  all  his  loss  to  know,  [woe. 
And,  from  his  burden'd  heart,  he  vented  thus  his 

"  Go,  seek  your  home,  mv  lambs ;  my  thoughts 
To  other  cares,  than  those  o^  feeding  you.  [are  due 
Alas !  what  deities  shall  I  suppose 
In  heaven,  or  earth,  concem'd  for  human  woes. 
Since,  oh  my  Damon !  their  severe  decree 
So  soon  condemns  me  to  regret  of  thee ! 
Depart'st  thou  thus,  thy  virtues  unrepaid 
With  fame  and  honour,  like  a  vulgar  shade  ! 
Jj(it  him  forbid  it,  whose  bright  rod  controls 
And  separates  sordid  from  illustrious  souls, 
Drive  far  the  rabble,  and  to  thee  assign 
A  happier  lot,  with  spirits  worthy  thuie  1 

"  Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs  ;  my  thoughts 
To  other  cares,  than  those  of  feeding  you.  [are  due 
Whate'er  befal,  unless  by  cruel  chance 
The  wolf  first  give  me  a  forbidding  glance. 
Thou  shalt  not  moulder  undeplored,  but  long 
Thy  praise  shall  dwell  on  every  shepherd's  tongue  ; 
To  Daphnis  first  they  shall  delight  to  pay. 
And,  after  him,  to  thee  the  votive  lay. 
While  Pales  shall  the  flocks  and  pastures  love. 
Or  Faunus  to  frequent  the  field  or  grove. 
At  least,  if  ancient  piety  and  truth. 
With  all  the  leai*ned  labours  of  thy  youth. 
May  serve  thee  aught,  or  to  have  left  behind 
A  sorrowing  friend,  and  of  the  tuneful  kind. 

"  Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs  ;  my  thouglits 
To  other  cares,  than  those  of  feeding  you.  [are  due 
Yes,  Damon  1  such  thy  sure  reward  shall  be ; 
But  ah,  what  doom  awaits  unhappy  me  1 
Who  now  my  pains  and  perils  snail  divide. 
As  thou  wast  wont,  for  ever  at  my  side. 
Both  when  the  rugged  frost  annoy'd  our  feet. 
And  when  the  herbage  all  was  pux!h'd  wlthhfia.t% 
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Whether  the  grim  wolfs  ravage  to  prevent, 
Or  the  huge  lion's,  arni'd  with  darts  we  went ! 
Whose  converse,  now,  shall  calm  my  stonny  day, 
With  charming  song,  who  now  beguile  my  way! 

**  Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs  ;  my  thoughts 
To  other  cares,  than  those  of  feeding  you.  [are  due 
In  whom  shall  I  confide?  whose  counsel  find 
A  balmy  medicine  for  my  troubled  mind  ! 
Or  whose  discourse,  with  innocent  delight, 
Shall  fill  me  now,  and  cheat  the  wintry  night. 
While  hisses  on  my  hearth  the  pulpy  pear. 
And  blackening  chesnuts  start  and  crackle  there, 
While  storms  abroad  the  dreary  meadows  whelm. 
And  the  wind  thunders  through  the  neighbouring 
elm? 

"  Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs ;  ray  thoughts 
To  other  cares,  than  those  of  feeding  you.  [are  due 
Or  who,  when  summer  suns  their  summit  reach. 
And  Pan  sleeps  hidden  by  the  sheltering  beech, 
When  shepherds  disappear,  nymphs  seek  the  sedge. 
And  the  strctch'd  rustic  snores  beneath  the  hedge. 
Who  then  shall  render  me  thy  pleasant  vein 
Of  Attic  wit,  thy  jests,  thy  smiles  again  ? 

"  Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs ;  my  thoughts 
To  other  cares  than  those  of  feeding  you.  [are  due 
Where  glens  and  vales  are  thickest  overgrown 
With  tangled  boughs,  I  wander  now  alone, 
Till  night  descend,  wh  ile  blustering  wind  and  shower 
Beat  on  my  temples  through  the  shattered  bower. 

"  Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs ;  my  thoughts 
To  other  cares,  than  those  of  feeding  you.  [are  due 
Alas !  what  rampant  weeds  now  shame  my  fields, 
And  what  a  mildew'd  crop  the  furrow  yields ! 
My  rambling  vines',  unwedded  to  the  trees. 
Bear  shriverd  grapes,  my  myrtles  fail  to  please, 
Nor  please  me  more  my  flocks  ;  they,  slighted,  turn 
Their  unavailing  looks  on  me,  and  mourn. 

"  Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs  ;  my  thoughts 
To  other  cares,  than  those  of  feeding  you.  [are  due 
^gon  invites  me  to  the  hazel  grove, 
Am^ntas,  on  the  river's  bank  to  rove. 
And  young  Alphcsiboeus  to  a  scat 
Where  branching  elms  exclude  the  mid-day  heat. 

*  Here  fountains  spring, — here  mossy  hillocks  rise ; 
Here  Zephyr  whispers,  and  the  stream  replies.* 
Thus  each  persuades,  but,  deaf  to  every  call, 

I  gain  the  thickets,  and  escape  them  all. 

**  Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs  ;  my  thoughts 
To  other  cares,  than  those  of  feeding  you.  [are  due 
Then  Mopsus  said,  (the  same  who  reads  so  well 
The  voice  of  birds,  and  what  the  stars  foretel. 
For  he  by  chance  had  noticed  my  return) 

*  What  means  thy  sullen  mood,  this  deep  concern! 
AltThyrsis !  thou  art  either  crazed  with  love, 
Or  some  sinister  influence  from  above  ; 

Dull  Saturn's  influence  oft  the  shepherds  rue  ; 
His  leaden  shaft  oblique  has  pierced  thee  through.' 

"  Go,  go,  my  lambs,  unpastured  as  ye  are. 
My  thoughts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
The  n^-mphs  amazed,  my  melancholy  see. 
And  *  Thyrsis ! '  cry,  *  what  will  become  of  thee ! 
What  wouldst  thou,  Th)Tsis  ?  such  should  notappear 
The  brow  of  youth,  stern,  gloomy,  and  severe ; 
Brisk  youth  should  laugh,  and  love, — ^ah  shun  the 

fate 
Of  those  twice  wretched  mopes  !  who  love  too  late !' 

"  Go,  go,  my  lambs,  unpastured  as  ye  are, 
My  thoughts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
-^Egle  with  Hyas  came  to  soothe  my  pain, 
And  Baucis*  daughter,  Dryope  the  vain. 


Fair  Dryope,  for  voice  and  finger  neat 
Known  far  and  near,  and  for  her  self-conceit ; 
Chloris  too  came,  whose  cottage  on  the  lands. 
That  skirt  tlie  Idumanian  current,  stands  ; 
But  all  in  vain  they  came,  and  but  to  see 
Kind  words,  and  comfortable,  lost  on  me. 

<*  Go,  go,  my  lambs,  unpastured  as  ye  are^ 
My  thoughts  arc  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
Ah  blest  indiflerence  of  the  playful  herd. 
None  by  his  fellow  chosen,  or  preferr'd ! 
No  bonds  of  amity  the  flocks  enthral. 
But  each  associates,  and  is  pleased  with  all ; 
So  graze  the  dappled  deer  in  numerous  drovsiy 
And  all  his  kind  alike  the  zebra  loves ; 
The  same  law  governs  where  the  billows  roar, 
And  Proteus*  shoals  o'erspread  the  desert  shore; 
The  sparrow,  meanest  of  the  feather*d  race. 
His  fit  companion  finds  in  every  place, 
With  whom  he  picks  the  grain  that  suits  him  beat, 
Flirts  here  and  there,  and  late  returns  to  rest. 
And  whom  if  chance  the  falcon  make  his  prey, 
Or  hedger  with  his  well-aim'd  arrow  slay. 
For  no  such  loss  the  gay  survivor  grieves  ; 
New  love  he  seeks,  and  new  delight  receives. 
We  only,  an  obdurate  kind,  rejoice. 
Scorning  all  others,  in  a  single  choice. 
We  scarce  in  tliousands  meet  one  kindred  mind, 
And  if  the  long-sought  good  at  last  we  find, 
When  least  we  fear  it,  death  our  treasure  steals, 
And  gives  our  heart  a  wound,  that  nothing  heab^ 

"  Go,  go,  my  lambs,  unpastured  as  ye  are  ; 
My  thoughts  arc  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
Ah,  what  delusion  lured  me  from  my  flocks, 
To  ti-averse  Alpine  snows  and  rugged  rocks  I 
What  need  so  great  had  I  to  visit  Rome, 
Now  sunk  in  ruins,  and  herself  a  tomb ! 
Or  had  she  flourished  still  as  when,  of  old. 
For  her  sake  Tityrus  forsook  his  fold, 
What  need  so  great  had  I  to  incur  a  pause 
Of  thy  sweet  intercourse  for  such  a  cause 
For  such  a  cause  to  place  the  roaring  sea,     [met 
Rocks,  mountains,  woods,  between  my  friend  and 
Else,  had  I  ^^rasp'd  thy  feeble  hand,  composed 
Thy  decent  limbs,  thy  drooping  eyelids  closed. 
And,  at  the  last,  had  said-— <  Farewell, — ascend,— 
Nor  even  in  the  skies  forget  thy  friend ! ' 

<<  Go,  go,  my  lambs,  untcnded  homeward  iare ; 
My  thoughts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
Although  well  pleased,  ye  tuneful  Tuscan  swains! 
My  mind  the  memory  of  your  worth  retains, 
Yet  not  your  worth  can  teach  me  less  to  mourn 
My  Damon  lost ; — he  too  was  Tuscan  bom, 
Bom  in  your  Lucca,  city  of  renown  I 
And  wit  possess'd,  and  genius,  like  your  own. 
Oh  how  elate  was  I,  when  stretch *d  beside 
The  murmuring  course  of  Arno's  breezy  tide. 
Beneath  the  poplar  grove  1  pass'd  my  hours, 
Now  cropping  myrtles,  and  now  vernal  flowers, 
And  hearing,  as  I  lay  at  ease  along. 
Your  swains  contending  for  the  prize  of  song ! 
I  also  dared  attempt,  (and,  as  it  seems. 
Not  much  displeased  attempting)  various  themes. 
For  even  I  can  presents  boast  from  you. 
The  shepherd's  pipe,  and  osier  basket  too. 
And  Dati,  and  Francini,  both  have  made 
My  name  familiar  to  the  beechen  shade. 
And  thev  are  leam*d,  and  each  in  every  place 
Renowned  for  song,  and  both  of  Lydian  race. 

**  Go,  go,  my  lambs,  untended  homeward  fare  ; 
My  thoughts  are  all  now  due'  to  other  care. 
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bright  the  dewygnuis  with  moon-beams 
lone^ 

stood  hurdling  in  my  kids  alone, 
ften  have  I  said,  (but  thou  hadst  found 
en  thy  dark  cold  lodgment  under  ground) 
>amon  sings,  or  springes  sets  for  hares, 
rker-work  for  various  use  prepares ! 
•ft,  indulging  fancy,  have  I  plann*d 
cenes  of  pleasure,  that  I  hoped  at  hand, 
thee  abroad  as  I  was  wont,  and  cried, 
hoa !  my  friend,^-come  lay  thy  task  aside, 
let  us  forth  together,  and  beguile 
itA  beneath  yon  whispering  shades  awhile, 
the  margin  stray  of  Coined  clear  flood, 
ere  Cassibelan's  grey  turrets  stood ! 
thou  shalt  cull  me  simples,  and  shalt  teach 
iend  the  name  and  healing  powers  of  euch, 
the  tall  blue-bell  to  the  dwarfish  weed, 
the  dry  land  and  what  the  nuirslies  bi*eod, 
1  their  kinds  alike  to  thee  are  known, 
le  whole  art  of  Gralen  is  thy  own. 
frish  Galen's  art,  and  withered  be 
teless  herbs  that  gave  not  health  to  thee ! 
e  evenings  since,  as  in  poetic  dream 
itating  sat  some  statelier  theme, 
;eds  no  sooner  touch'd  my  lip,  though  new, 
neesay'd  before,  tlian  wide  they  flew, 
ng  their  waxen  bands,  nor  could  sustain 
3ep-toned  music  of  the  solemn  sti*ain ; 
am  vain  perhaps,  but  I  will  tell 
»roud  a  theme  I  chuse, — ye  groves,  farewell ! 
>,  go,  my  lambs,  unteuded  homeward  fare  ; 
oughts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
itus,  Dardan  chief,  my  song  shall  be, 
vith  his  barks  he  ploughed  the  British  sea, 
'rom  Rutupia's  towering  headland  seen, 
f  his  consort's  reign,  fair  Imogen  ; 
ennus  and  Bel  in  us,  brothers  bold, 
f  Arviragus,  and  how  of  old 
urdy  sires  the  Armorican  controll'd, 
f  the  wife  of  Gorlois,  who,  surprised 
her,  in  her  husband's  form  disguised, 
was  the  force  of  Merlin's  art)  became 
ant  with  Arthur  of  heroic  fame, 
themes  I  now  revolve, — and  oh — if  Fate 
rtion  to  these  themes  my  lengthen'd  date, 
my  shepherd*s  reed  I  yon  pine-tree  bough 
tie  thy  future  home ;  there  dangle  tliou 
tten  and  disused,  unless  ere  long 
change  thy  Latian  for  a  British  song  ; 
tish  T— even  so, — the  powers  of  man 
:>unded  ;  little  is  the  most  he  can : 
;  shall  well  suffice  me,  and  shall  be 
,  and  proud  recompense  enough  for  me, 
k,  golden-hair'd,  my  verse  may  learu, 
in  bending  o*er  his  crystal  um, 
whirling  Abra,  Trent's  o'ershadow'd  stream, 
es,  lovelier  far  than  all  in  my  esteem, 
r*»  ore-tinctured  Hood,  and,  after  these, 
ave-wom  shores  of  utmost  Orcades. 
0,  go,  my  lambs,  untended  homeward  fare; 
oiiwhts  are  all  now  due  to  other  cai*e. 
is  I  kept  in  leaves  of  laurel-rind 
led  safe,  and  for  thy  view  design'd, 
md  a  eUt  from  Manso's  hand  beside, 
ID,  not  least  his  native  city's  pride) 
aps,  that  radiant  as  their  giver  shone, 
t'd  by  sculpture  with  a  double  zone, 
nring  was  graven  there  ;  here  slowly  wind 
iedraea  Bhores  with  groves  of  spices  lined ; 


Her  plumes  of  various  hues  amid  the  boughs 
The  sacred,  solitary  Phoenix  shows. 
And  watchful  of  the  dawn,  reverts  her  head, 
To  see  Aurora  leave  her  watery  bed. — 
In  other  part,  the  expansive  vault  above. 
And  there  too,  even  there,  the  god  of  love ; 
With  quiver  arm'd  he  mounts,  his  torch  displays 
A  vivid  light,  his  gem-tipt  arrows  blaze. 
Around  his  bright  and  fiery  eyes  he  rolls, 
Nor  aims  at  vulgar  minds,  or  little  souls. 
Nor  deigns  one  look  below,  but  aiming  high 
Sends  every  arrow  to  the  lofty  sky  ; 
Hence  forms  divine,  and  minds  immortal,  learn 
The  power  of  Cupid,  and  enamour'd  bum. 

"  Thou  also,  Damon,  (neither  need  1  fear 
That  hope  delusive)  thou  art  also  there ; 
For  whither  should  simplicity  like  thine 
Retire  !  where  ebe  such  spotless  virtue  shine  t 
Thou  dweirst  not  (thought  profane)    in  shades 

below. 
Nor  tears  suit  thee  ; — cease  then  my  tears  to  flow  2 
Away  with  grief,  on  Damon  ill  bestow'd  I 
Who,  pure  himself,  has  found  a  pure  abode. 
Has  pass'd  the  showery  arch,  hencefortli  resides 
With  saints  and  heroes,  and  from  flowing  tides 
Quaffs  copious  immortality  and  joy. 
With  hallow'd  lips ! — Oh !  blest  without  alloy. 
And  now  enrich'd  with  all  that  faith  can  claim. 
Look  down,  entreated  by  whatever  name. 
If  Damon  please  thee  most  (that  rural  sound 
Shall  oft  with  echoes  fill  the  groves  around) 
Or  if  DiodatuR,  by  which  alone 
In  those  ethereal  mansions  thou  art  known. 
Thy  blush  was  maiden,  and  thy  youth  the  taste 
Of  wedded  bliss  knew  never,  pure  and  chaste. 
The  honours,  therefore,  by  divine  decree 
The  lot  of  virgin  worth,  are  given  to  thee  ; 
Thy  brows  encircled  with  a  ludiant  band, 
And  the  green  palm-branch  waving  in  thy  hand^ 
Thou  in  unmortal  nuptials  shalt  rejoibe. 
And  join  with  seraphs  thy  according  voice. 
Where  rapture  reigns,  and  the  ecstatic  lyre 
Guides  the  blest  orgies  of  the  bkzing  quire." 
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himself  informs  us,  is  of  no  certain  measure.  It  may 
possibly  for  this  reason  disappoint  the  reader,  though  it 
cost  the  writer  more  labour  than  the  translation  of  any 
other  piece  in  the  whole  collection. 


My  twofold  book  !  single  in  show, 

But  double  in  contents. 
Neat,  but  not  curiously  adom'd. 

Which,  in  his  early  youth, 
A  poet  gave,  no  lofty  one  in  truth, 
Although  an  earnest  wooer  of  the  muse — 
Say  while  in  cool  Ausonian  shades, 

Or  British  wilds  he  roam'd. 
Striking  by  turns  his  native  lyre. 

By  turns  the  Dauniau  lute, 

And  Btepp'd  ahnost  in  air ; 
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ANTiemOPHK. 

Say,  little  book,  what  furtive  hand 
Thee  from  thy  fellow-books  convey'd. 
What  time,  at  the  repeated  suit 
Of  my  meet  learned  friend, 
I  sent  thee  forth,  an  honoured  traveller. 
From  our  great  city  to  the  source  of  Thames, 

Cserulean  sire  ; 
Where  rise  the  fountains,  and  the  raptures  ring 
Of  the  Aonian  choir. 
Durable  as  yonder  spheres, 
And  through  the  endless  lapse  of  years 
Secure  to  be  admired  ! 


Now  what  god,  or  demigod. 
For  Britain's  ancient  genius  moved 
(If  our  afflicted  land 
Have  expiated  at  length  the  guilty  sloth 
Of  her  degenerate  sons) 
Shall  terminate  our  impious  feuds. 
And  discipline,  with  hallow'd  voice,  recal ! 
Recal  the  Muses  too, 
Driven  from  their  ancient  seats 
In  Albion,  and  well  nigh  from  Albion's  shore, 
And  with  keen  Phcebean  shafts 
Piercing  the  unseemly  birds, 
Whose  talons  menace  us. 
Shall  drive  the  harpy  race  from  Helicon  afarl 

AXTI8TB0PHK. 

But  thou,  niy  book,  though  thou  hast  strayed. 

Whether  by  treachery  lost, 
Or  indolent  neglect,  thy  bearer's  fault. 

From  all  thy  kindred  books. 
To  fwme  dark  cell,  or  cave  forlorn, 
Where  thou  endurest,  perhaps. 
The  cliafing  of  some  hard  untutor'd  hand. 

Be  comforted — 
For  lo !  again  the  splendid  hope  appears 

That  thou  may'st  yet  escape 
The  gulfs  of  Lethe,  and  on  oary  wings 
Mount  to  the  everlasting  courts  of  Jove ! 

fiTROPHK  m. 

Since  Rouse  desires  thee,  and  complains 

That  though  by  promise  his. 
Thou  yet  appear'st  not  in  thy  place 
Among  the  literary  noble  stores. 

Given  to  hia  care. 
But,  absent,  lea  vest  his  numbers  incomplete. 
He,  therefore,  guardian  vigilant 
Of  that  unperishing  wealth, 
Gills  thee  to  the  interior  shrine,  his  charge. 
Where  he  intends  a  richer  treasure  far 
Tlian  Ion  kept  (Ion,  Erectheus'  son 
Illustrious,  of  the  fair  Creusa  bom) 
In  the  resplendent  temple  of  his  god, 
Tripods  of  gold,  and  Delphic  gifts  divine. 

▲irnsTROPHs. 

Haste,  then,  to  the  pleasant  groves, 
The  muses'  favourite  haunt ; 
Resume  thy  station  in  Apollo's  dome. 

Dearer  to  him 
Than  Delos,  or  the  fork'd  Parnassian  hill  I 
Exulting  go. 


Since  now  a  splendid  lot  is  also  thine. 
And  thou  art  sought  by  my  propitious  fri( 
For  there  thou  shalt  be  read 
With  authors  of  exalted  note. 
The  ancient  glorious  lights  of  Greece  and  lU 

XPODB. 

Ye  then,  my  words,  no  longer  vain, 
And  worthless  deem'd  by  me ! 
Whato'er  this  steril  genius  has  produced 
Expect,  at  kist,  the  rage  of  envy  spent, 
An  unmolested  happy  home. 
Gift  of  kind  Hermes,  and  my  watchful  frieni 
Where  never  flippant  tongue  pro&ne 
Shall  entrance  find. 
And  whence  the  coarse  unletter'd  multitu 
Shall  babble  far  remote. 
Perhaps  some  future  distant  age. 
Less  tinged  with  prejudice  and  better  tau, 
Shall  furnish  minds  of  power 
To  judge  more  equally. 
Then,  malice  silenced  in  the  tomb. 
Cooler  heads  and  sounder  hearts, 
Thanks  to  Rouse,  if  aught  of  praise 
I  merit,  shall  with  candour  weigh  the  cla 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
POEMS. 


SONNET. 


Fair  Lady ;  whose  harmonious  name  the  Rhii 
Through  all  his  grassy  vale,  delights  to  heai 
Base  were  indeed  the  wretch,  who  could  fori 
To  love  a  spirit  elegant  as  thine. 

That  manifests  a  sweetness  all  divine. 

Nor  knows  a  thousand  winning  acts  to  span 
And  graces,  which  Love's  bow  and  arrows  i 
Tempering  thy  virtues  to  a  softer  shine. 

When  gracefully  thou  spcak'st,  or  singest  gay, 
Such  strains,  as  might  the  senseless  forest  m 
Ah  then — turn  each  his  eyes  and  ears  t^Mtky 

Who  feels  himself  unworthy  of  thy  love ! 
Grace  can  alone  preserve  him,  ere  the  dart 
Of  fond  desire  yet  reach  his  inmost  heart. 


SONNET. 

As  on  a  hill-top  rude,  when  closing  day 
Imbrowns  the  scene,  some  pastoral  maiden 
Waters  a  lovely  foreign  plant  with  care. 
Borne  from  its  native  genial  airs  away. 

That  scarcely  can  its  tender  bud  display, 
So,  on  my  tongue  these  accents,  new  and  ra 
Are  flowers  exotic,  which  Love  waters  then 
While  thus,  0  sweetly  scornful !  I  essay 

Thy  praise,  in  verse  to  British  cars  unknown. 
And  Thames  exchange  for  Amo's  fiur  donu 
So  Love  has  will'd,  and  ofttimes  Love  has  sh 

That  what  he  wills,  he  never  wills  in  vain. 
Oh  that  this  hard  and  steril  breast  might  be 
To  Him,  who  plants  from  heaven,  a  soil  as  fi 
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CANZONE. 

k  my  toil — the  nymphs  and  amorouB 

!e  this  fond  attempt  to  write,  they  cry, 
>  in  language  that  thoa  little  know'st ! 
t  thou  risk  to  sing  these  foreign  strains! 
-find'st  not  oft  thy  purpose  crossed, 
!iy  fairest  flowers  here  fade  and  die  I 
pretence  of  admiration  high — 
shores  expect,  and  other  tides ; 
whose  grassy  sides 
ess  laurel  leaf,  with  which  to  bind 
;  locks,  already  Fame  provides ; 
this  burthen,  better  far  declined  t 
rluse  !  for  me. — The  fair  one  said,  who 
heart,  and  all  my  fancy's  flights,  [guides 
le  language  in  which  Love  delights." 


SONNET. 

TO  CBAALC8  DEOOATT. 

-and  I  say  it  wondering — thou  must 
rho  once  assumed  a  scornful  air,  [know 
f 'd  at  Love,  am  fallen  in  his  snare  ; 
my  an  upright  man  has  fallen  so.) 
ne  not  thus  dazzled  by  the  flow 
3  locks,  or  damask  cheek ;  more  rare 
•tfelt  beauties  of  my  foreign  fair, 
naiestic,  with  dark  brows  that  show 
il  lustre  of  a  lofty  mind ; 
xquisite  of  idioms  more  than  one, 
^,  whose  fascinating  power  might  bind, 
her  sphere  draw  down  the  labouring 

n> 

;h  fire-darting  eyes,  that  should  I  fill 

with  wax,  she  would  enchant  me  stiU. 


SONNET. 

Ladt  I  it  cannot  be,  but  that  thine  eyes 
Must  be  my  sun,  such  radiance  they  display, 
And  strike  me  even  as  Phoebus  him,  whose  way 
Through  horrid  Libya's  sandy  desert  lies. 

Meantime,  on  that  side  steamy  vapours  rise 
Where  most  I  suffer.    Of  what  kind  are  they, 
New  as  to  me  they  are,  I  cannot  say, 
But  deem  them,  in  the  lover's  language — sighs. 

Some,  though  with  pain,  my  bosom  close  concealB, 
Which,  if  in  part  escapuig  thence,  they  tend 
To  soften  thine,  thy  coldness  soon  congeals. 

While  others  to  my  tearful  eves  ascend. 
Whence  my  sad  nights  m  showers  are  ever 

drown'd. 
Till  my  Aurora  come,  her  brow  with  roses  bound. 


SONNET. 

Enamour'd,  artless,  young,  on  foreign  ground. 
Uncertain  whither  from  myself  to  fly. 
To  thee,  dear  Lady,  with  an  humble  sigh 
Let  me  devote  my  heart,  which  I  have  found 

By  certain  proofs,  not  few,  intrepid,  sound. 
Good,  and  addicted  to  conceptions  high : 
When  tempests  shake  the  world,  and  fire  the 

sky, 
It  rests  in  adamant  self-wrapt  around. 

As  safe  from  envy,  and  from  outrage  rude. 
From  hopes  and  fears  that  vulgar  minds  abuse. 
As  fond  of  genius  and  fix'd  fortitude. 

Of  the  resounding  lyre,  and  ever^*  muse. 
Weak  you  will  find  it  in  one  only  part, 
Now  pierced  by  Love's  immedicable  dart. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  LATIN  CLASSICS. 


5  ^NEID,  BOOK  VIIL  LINE  18. 

was  moved ; — nor  did  the  chief 

lis  mind  less  tumult  feel. 

!de  his  anxious  thought  he  turns, 

ifix'd,  not  knowing  what  to  chuse. 

istcm  that  in  brim  of  brass 

e  crystal  flood,  if  chance  the  sun 

,  or  the  moon's  resplendent  orb, 

ing  light  now  flashes  on  the  walls, 

uncertain  to  the  vaulted  roof : 

the  wavering  motions  of  his  mind. 

t — and  weary  nature  sunk  to  rest ; 

he  bleating  flocks,  were  heard  no  more. 

>n  the  cold  ground,  beneath  the  damp 

vault,  fast  by  the  river's  brink, 

of  his  country  sought  repose. 

amone  the  spreading  poplar  boughs, 

.  his  pleasant  stream,  propitious  rose 

Tiber :  clear  transparent  gauze 

loins,  his  brows  with  reeds  are  crown'd ; 


And  these  his  gracious  words  to  soothe  his  care : 
*'  Heaven-bom,  who  bring'st  our  kindred  home 

again 
Rescued,  and  givest  eternity  to  Troy, 
Long  have  Laurentum  and  the  Latian  plains 
Expected  thee  :  behold  thy  fix'd  abode. 
Fear  not  the  threats  of  war,  the  storm  is  paas'd, 
The  gods  appeased.    For  proof  that  what  then 

hear'st 
Is  no  vain  forgery,  or  delusive  dream, 
Beneath  the  grove  that  borders  my  green  bank, 
A  milk-white  swine,  with  thirty  milk-white  young. 
Shall  greet  thy  wondering  eyes.    Mark  well  the 

place. 
For  'tis  thy  place  of  rest,  there  end  thy  toils : 
There,  twice  ten  vears  elapsed,  fair  Alba's  walls 
Shall  rise,  fair  Alba,  by  Ascanius'  hand. 
Thus  shall  it  be ;— now  listen,  while  I  teach 
The  means  to  accomplish  these  events  at  hand. 
The  Arcadians  here,  a  race  fh>m  PalUs  sprang^ 
Following  Evander's  standard  and  his  fiite, 
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High  on  these  mountains,  a  well  chosen  spot, 
Have  built  a  city,  for  their  grandsire's  sake 
Named  Pallenteum.     These  peq>etual  war 
Wage  with  the  Latians  :  joiu'd  in  faithful  league 
And  arms  confederate,  add  them  to  your  camp. 
Myself  between  my  winding  banks  will  speed 
Your  well-oar'd  barks  to  stem  the  opposing  tide. 
Rise,  goddess-bom,  arise  ;  and  with  the  first 
Declining  stars,  seek  Juno  in  thy  prayer. 
And  vanquish  all  her  wrath  with  suppliant  vows. 
When  conquest  crowns  thee,  then  remember  me. 
I  am  the  Tiber,  whose  cerulean  stream 
Heaven  favours  ;  I  with  copious  flood  diWde 
These  grassy  banks,  and  cleave  the  fruitful  meads ; 
My  mansion,  this, — and  lofty  cities  crown     [deep. 
My  fountain  head." — He  spoke  and  sought  the 
And  plunged  his  form  beneath  the  closing  flood. 

i^eas  at  the  morning  dawn  awoke. 
And,  rising,  with  uplifted  eye  beheld 
The  orient  sun,  Uien  dipp'd  his  palms,  and  scoop*d 
The  brimming  stream,  and  thus  address'd  the  skies: 
"  Ye  njTnplis,  Laurentiau  nymphs,  who  feed  the 

source 
Of  many  a  stream,  and  thou,  with  thy  blest  flood, 
0  Tiber  I  hear,  accept  me,  and  afford, 

,   At  length  afford,  a  shelter  from  my  woes. 

!    Where'er  in  secret  cavern  under  ground 
Thy  waters  sleep,  where'er  they  spring  to  light, 
Since  thou  hast  pity  for  a  wretch  like  me. 
My  offerings  and  my  vows  shall  wait  thee  still : 
Great  homed  Father  of  Hesperian  floods, 
Be  gracious  now,  and  ratify  thy  word  !" 
He  said,  and  chose  two  galleys  from  his  fleet, 
Fits  them  with  oars,  and  clothes  the  crew  in  arms. 
When  lo  !  astonishing  and  pleasing  sight, 
The  milk-white  dam,  with  her  unspotted  brood, 
Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  bank,  beneath  the  grove. 
To  thee,  the  pious  prince,  Juno,  to  thee 
Devotes  them  all,  all  on  thine  altar  bleed. 
That  livelong  night  old  Tiber  smooth'd  his  flood, 
And  so  restrained  it  that  it  secmM  to  stand 
Motionless  as  a  pool,  or  silent  lake. 
That  not  a  billow  might  resist  their  oars. 
With  cheerful  sound  of  exhortation  soon 
Their  voyage  they  begin  ;  the  pitchy  keel 
SUdes  through  the  gentle  deep  ;  the  quiet  stream 
Admires  the  unwonted  burthen  that  it  bears. 
Well  polish 'd  arms,  and  vessels  painted  gay. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  various  trees,  between 
The  umbrageous  branches  of  the  spreading  groves 
They  cut  their  liquid  way,  nor  day  nor  night 
They  slack  tlieir  course,  unwinding  as  tliey  go 
The  long  meanders  of  the  peaceful  tide. 

The  glowing  sun  was  in  meridian  height. 
When  from  afar  they  saw  the  humble  walls 
And  the  few  scatter'd  cottages,  which  now 
The  Roman  power  has  equal'd  with  the  clouds  ; 
But  such  was  then  Evander's  scant  domain. 
They  steer  to  shore,  and  hasten  to  the  town. 

It  chanced,  the  Arcadian  monarch  on  that  day, 
Before  the  walls,  beneath  a  shady  grove, 
Was  celebrating  high,  in  solenm  feast, 
Alcides  and  his  tutelary  gods. 
PaUas,  bis  son,  was  there,  and  there  the  chief 
Of  all  his  youth  ;  with  these,  a  worthy  tribe, 
His  poor  but  venerable  senate,  burnt 
Sweet  incense,  and  their  altars  smoked  with  blood. 
Soon  as  they  saw  the  towering  masts  approach. 
Sliding  between  the  trees,  while  the  crew  rest 
Upon  their  aiJent  oars,  amassed  they  rose, 


Not  without  fear,  and  all  forsook  the  feast. 
But  Pallas  undismayed,  his  javelin  seized, 
Rush'd  to  the  bank,  and  from  a  rising  ground 
Forbade  them  to  disturb  the  sacred  rites. 
"  Ye  stranger  youth  !  what  prompts  you  to  explore 
This  untried  way  ?  and  whither  do  ye  steer  ! 
Whence,  and  who  are  ye  !  Bring  ye  peace  or  war!" 
^neas  from  his  lofty  deck  holds  forth 
The  peaceful  olive  branch,  and  thus  replies  : 
<*  Trojans  and  enemies  to  the  Latian  state. 
Whom  they  with  unprovoked  hostilities 
Have  driven  away,  thou  secst.  We  seek  Evander; 
Say  i\\U, — and  say  beside,  the  Trojan  chiefs 
Are  come,  and  seek  his  friendship  and  his  aid." 
Pallas  with  wonder  heard  that  awful  name. 
And  **  Whosoe'er  thou  art,"  he  cried,  "come  forth; 
Bear  thine  own  tidings  to  my  father's  ear. 
And  be  a  welcome  guest  beneath  our  roof." 
He  said,  and  press'd  the  stranger  to  his  breast; 
.Then  led  him  from  the  river  to  the  grove. 
Where,  courteous,  thus  -^neas  greets  the  king : 
"  Best  of  the  Grecian  race,  to  whom  I  bow 
(So  wills  my  fortune)  suppliant,  and  stretch  forth 
In  sign  of  amity  this  peaceful  branch, 
I  fear'd  thee  not,  although  I  knew  thee  well 
A  Grecian  leader,  bom  in  Arcady, 
And  kinsman  of  the  Atrido;.     Me  my  virtue. 
That  means  no  iKTong  to  thee,— the  oracles, 
Our  kmdred  familit>s  allied  of  old. 
And  thy  renown  diffused  through  every  land. 
Have  all  conspired  to  bind  in  friendship  to  thee, 
And  send  me  not  unwilling  to  thy  shores. 
Dardanus,  author  of  the  Trojan  state,  : 

iSo  say  the  Greeks)  was  fair  Electra's  son ;  j 

iilectra  boasted  Atlas  for  her  sire, 
Whose  shoulders  high  sustain  the  octhereal  orbs. 
Your  sire  is  Mercury,  whom  Maia  bore. 
Sweet  Mala,  on  Cyllene's  hoary  top. 
Her,  if  we  credit  aught  tradition  old. 
Atlas  of  yore,  the  selfsame  Atlas,  claim'd 
His  daughter.     Thus  united  close  in  blood. 
Thy  race  and  ours  one  common  sire  confess. 
With  these  credentials  fraught,  I  would  not  send 
Ambassadors  with  artful  phrase  to  sound 
And  win  thee  by.  degrees,  but  came  myself; 
Me,  therefore,  me  thou  seest ;  my  life  the  stake : 
'Tis  I,  iEneas,  who  implore  thine  aid. 
Should  Daunia,  that  now  %ims  the  blow  at  thee. 
Prevail  to  conquer  us,  nought  then,  they  think. 
Will  hinder,  but  Hesperia  must  be  theirs. 
All  theirs,  from  the  upper  to  the  nether  sea. 
Take  then  our  friendsliip  and  return  us  thuie  I 
We  too  have  courage,  we  have  noble  minds. 
And  youth  well  tried  and  exercised  in  arms.'* 
Thus  spoke  ^neas.     He  with  fix'd  regard 
Survey'd  him  speaking,  features,  form  and  mien. 
Then  briefly  thus, — **  Thou  noblest  of  thy  name. 
How  gladly  do  I  take  thee  to  my  heart. 
How  gladly  thus  confess  thee  for  a  friend ! 
In  thee  I  trace  Anchises ;  his  thy  speech. 
Thy  voice,  thy  countenance.    For  I  well  remember 
Many  a  day  since,  when  Priam  joumey'd  forth 
To  &ilamis,  to  see  the  land  where  dwelt 
Hesione,  his  sister,  he  push'd  on 
Even  to  Arcadia's  frozen  bounds.    'Twaa  then 
The  bloom  of  youth  was  glowing  on  my  cheek , 
Much  I  admired  the  Trojan  chiefs,  and  much 
Their  king,  the  son  of  great  Laomcdon, 
But  most  Anchises,  towering  o'er  them  aB. 
A  youthful  longing  seized  me  to  accoet 
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ro,  and  embrace  him  ;  I  drew  near, 
adly  led  him  to  the  walls  of  Pheneus. 
ing,  he  diBtiiiguish'd  me  with  gifts, 
y  quiver  stored  with  Lycian  dart««, 

inwove  with  gold,  with  gold  imboss'd 
•idles,  those  which  Pallas  uses  now. 
endly  league  thou  hast  solicited 
thee  therefore,  and  to-morrow  all 
>sen  youth  shall  wait  on  your  return, 
hile,  since  thus  in  friendship  ye  are  come, 
i  with  us,  and  joiu  to  celebrate 
innual  rites,  which  may  not  he  delay'd, 
i  at  once  familiar  at  our  board." 
aid,  and  bade  replace  the  feast  removed ; 
f  n))on  a  grassy  bank  disposed 
ew ;  but  for  ^Eneas  order'd  forth 
h  spread  with  a  lion's  tawny  shag, 
ide  him  share  the  honours  of  his  throne, 
pointed  youth  with  glad  alacrity 
the  labouring  priest  to  load  the  board 
oasted  entrails  of  the  slaughtered  beeves, 
neaded  bread  and  mantling  bowls.     Well 

and  the  Trojan  youth  regale  [pleased, 

huge  length  of  a  well -pastured  chine, 
ger  appeased,  and  tables  all  dispatch'd, 
pake  Evander :  "  Superstition  hei-e, 

old  solemn  feasting,  has  no  part, 
ojan  friend,  from  utmost  danger  saved, 
:itude  this  worship  we  renew. 

that  rock  which  nods  above  the  vale, 
bulks  of  broken  stone  dispersed  around ; 
esolate  the  shattered  cave  appears, 
hat  a  ruin  spreads  the  incumbered  plainv 
I  this  pile,  but  far  within,  was  once 
n  of  Cacus  ;  dire  his  hateful  form, 
[lunn'd  the  day,  half  monster  and  half  man. 
newly  shed  sti*eam'd  ever  on  the  ground 
ig,  and  many  a  visage  pale  and  wan 
at  his  gate,  hung  hideous  to  the  sight. 
I  begot  the  brute :  vast  was  his  size, 
om  his  throat  he  belch'd  his  father's  fires. 
e  day  came  that  brought  us  what  we  wish'd, 
sistance  and  the  presence  of  a  god. 
i  with  his  victory  and  the  spoils  he  won 
triple-form'd  Geryon  lately  slain, 
eat  avenger,  Hercules,  appear'd. 

he  drove  his  stately  bulls,  and  pour'd 
rds  along  the  vale.     But  the  sly  thief, 
that  nothing  might  escape  his  hand 
my  or  fraud,  drove  from  the  stalls 
f  the  lordliest  of  his  bulls,  and  four 
irest  of  his  heifers ;  by  the  tail 
igg'd  them  to  his  den,  that,  there  conceard, 
tsteps  might  betray  the  dark  abode. 
)w  his  herd  with  provender  sufficed, 
I  would  be  gone :  they  as  they  went 
•Uowing  loud,  made  the  deep-echoing  woods 
stant  hills  resound  :  when  hark  1  one  ox, 
on'd  close  within  the  vast  recess, 
Q  return,  and  frustrates  all  his  hope. 
lury  seized  Alcides,  ana  nis  breast 
ndignation  heaved :  grasping  his  club 
tted  oak,  swift  to  the  mountain  top 
I,  he  flew.     Then  first  was  Cacus  seen 
nble,  and  his  eyes  bespoke  his  fears. 
B  an  eastern  blast  he  sought  his  den, 
■ead,  increasing,  wing'd  him  as  he  went. 

up  in  iron  slings  above  the  gate, 

was  hung  enormous.    Such  his  haste, 
rst  the  ebains,  and  dropp'd  it  at  the  door. 


Then  grappled  it  with  iron  work  within 
Of  bolts  and  bars  by  Vulcan's  art  contrived. 
Scarce  was  he  fast,  when  panting  for  revenge 
Came  Hercules ;  he  gnash'd  his  teeth  with  rage. 
And  quick  as  lightning  glanced  his  eyes  around 
In  quest  of  entiance.     Fiery  red  and  stung 
With  indignation,  thrice  he  wheel'd  his  course 
About  the  mountain ;  thrice,  but  thrice  in  vain. 
He  strove  to  force  the  quarry  at  the  gate, 
And  thrice  sat  down  o'erwearied  in  the  vale. 
There  stood  a  pointed  rock,  abrupt  and  rude, 
That  high  o'erlook'd  the  rest,  close  at  the  back 
Of  the  fell  monster's  den,  where  birds  obscene 
Of  ominous  note  resorted,  choughs  and  daws. 
This,  as  it  lean'd  obliquely  to  the  left, 
Threatening  the  stream  below,  he  from  the  right 
Push'd  with  his  utmost  strength,  and  to  and  fro 
He  shook  the  mass,  loosening  its  lowest  base; 
Then  shoved  it  from  its  seat ;  down  fell  the  pile ; 
Sky  thunder'd  at  the  fall ;  the  banks  gave  way. 
The  affrighted  stream  flows  upward  to  his  source. 
Behold  the  kennel  of  the  brute  exposed, 
The  gloomy  vault  laid  open.     So,  if  chance 
Earth  yawning  to  the  centre  should  disclose 
The  mansions,  the  pale  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Loathed  by  the  gods,  such  would  the  gulf  appear, 
And  the  ghosts  tremble  at  the  sight  of  day. 
The  monster  braying  with  unusual  din 
Within  his  hollow  lair,  and  sore  amazed 
To  see  suoh  sudden  inroads  of  the  light, 
Alcides  press'd  him  close  with  what  at  hand 
Lay  readiest,  stumps  of  trees,  and  fragments  huge 
Of  millstone  size.     He,  (for  escape  was  none) 
Wondrous  to  tell !  forth  from  his  gorge  discharged 
A  smoky  cloud  that  darken'd  all  the  den ; 
Wreath  after  wreath  he  vomited  amain 
The  smothering  vapour  mix'd  with  fiery  sparks : 
No  sight  could  penetrate  the  veil  obscure. 
The  hero,  more  provoked,  endured  not  this. 
But  with  a  headlong  leap  he  rush'd  to  where 
The  thickest  cloud  envelop'd  his  abode ; 
There  grasp'd  he  Cacus,  spite  of  all  his  fires. 
Till  crush'd  within  his  arms,  the  monster  shows 
His  bloodless  throat,  now  dry  with  panting  hard. 
And  his  press'd  eyeballs  start.   Soon  he  tears  down 
The  barricade  of  rock,  the  dark  abvss 
Lies  open  ;  and  the  imprison'd  bulIiB,  the  theft 
He  had  with  oaths  denied,  are  brought  to  light ; 
By  the  heels  the  miscreant  carcass  is  dragg'd  forth. 
His  face,  his  eyes,  all  terrible,  his  breast 
Beset  with  bristles,  and  his  sooty  jaws 
Are  view'd  with  wonder  never  to  be  cloy'd. 
Hence  the  celebrity  thou  secst,  and  hence 
This  festal  day.     Potitius  first  enjoin *d 
Posterity  these  solemn  rites ;  he  first 
With  those  who  bear  the  great  Pinarian  name 
To  Hercules  devoted,  in  the  grove 
This  altar  built,  deem'd  sacr^  in  the  highest 
By  us,  an4  sacred  ever  to  be  deem'd. 
Come,  then,  my  friends,  and  bind  your  youthful 

brows 
In  praise  of  such  deliverance,  and  hold  forth 
The  brimming  cup ;  your  deities  and  ours 
Are  now  the  same ;  then  drink,  and  freely  too.'* 
So  saying,  he  twisted  round  his  reverend  locks 
A  variegated  poplar  wreath,  and  fill'd 
His  right  hand  with  a  consecrated  bowl. 
At  once  all  pour  hbations  on  the  board. 
All  offer  prayer.     And  now  the  radiant  sphere 
Of  day  descending,  eventide  drew  near ; 
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When  first  Potitius  with  the  priests  adyanced. 
Begirt  with  skins,  and  torches  in  their  liands.  . 
High  piled  with  meats  of  savoury  taste,  they  ranged 
The  chargers,  and  renew'd  the  grateful  feast. 
Then  came  the  Salii,  crown'd  with  poplar  too. 
Circling  the  blazin?  altars ;  here  the  youth 
Advanced,  a  choir  liarmonious,  there  were  heard 
The  reverend  seers  responsive ;  praise  they  sung, 
Much  praise  in  honour  of  Alcides'  deeds  ; 
How  first  with  infant  gripe  two  serpents  huge 
He  strangled,  sent  from  Juno ;  next  they  sung. 
How  Troja  and  Oechalia  he  destroy'd. 
Fair  cities  both,  and  many  a  toilsome  task 
Beneath  Eurystheus,  (so  his  stcpdame  will'd) 
Achieved  victorious.     Thou,  the  cloud-bom  pair, 
Hyleeus  fierce  and  Pholus,  monstrous  twins, 
Thou  slew*8t  the  minotaur,  the  pkigue  of  Crete, 
And  the  vast  lion  of  the  Nemean  rock ; 
Thee  Hell,  and  Cerberus,  Hell's  porter,  fear'd 
Stretch'd  in  his  den  upon  his  half-gnaw'd  bones. 
Thee  no  abhorred  form,  not  even  the  vast 
Typhoeus  could  appal,  though  clad  in  arms. 
Hail,  true-bom  son  of  Jove,  among  the  gods 
At  length  enroU'd,  nor  least  illustrious  thou, 
Haste  thee  propitious,  and  approve  our  songs  I — 
Thus  hymn*d  the  chorus ;  above  all  they  sing 
The  cave  of  Cacus,  and  the  flames  he  breathed. 
The  whole  grove  echoes,  and  the  hills  rebound. 
The  rites  perform'd,  all  hasten  to  the  town : 
The  king,  bending  with  age,  held  as  he  went 
^neas  and  his  Pallas  by  the  hand. 
With  much  variety  of  pleasing  talk 
Shortening  the  way.     ^neas,  with  a  smile. 
Looks  round  him,  charm'd  with  the  delightful  scene, 
And  many  a  question  asks,  and  much  he  learns 
Of  heroes  far  renowned  in  ancient  times. 
Then  spake  Evander :  "  These  extensive  groves 
Were  once  inhabited  by  fauns  and  nymphs 
Produced  beneath  their  shades,  and  a  rude  race 
Of  men,  the  progeny  uncouth  of  elms 
And  knotted  oaks.    They  no  refinement  knew 
Of  laws  or  manners,  civilized,  to  yoke 
The  steer,  with  forecast  provident  to  store 
The  hoarded  grain,  or  manage  what  they  had, 
But  browsed  like  beasts  upon  the  leafy  boughs. 
Or  fed  voracious  on  their  hunted  prey. 
An  exile  from  Olympus,  and  expell'd 
His  native  realm  by  thunder-bearing  Jove, 
First  Saturn  came.    He  from  the  mountains  drew 
This  herd  of  men  untractable  and  fierce, 
And  gave  them  laws  ;  and  call'd  his  hiding  place 
This  growth  of  forests,  Latium.     Such  the  peace 
His  land  possess'd,  the  golden  age  was  then, 
So  famed  in  story ;  till  by  slow  degrees 
Far  other  times,  and  of  far  different  hue. 
Succeeded,  thirst  of  gold  and  thirst  of  blood. 
Then  came  Ausonian  bands,  and  armed  hosts 
From  Sicily;  and  Latium  often  changed 
Her  master  and  her  name.     At  length  arose 
Kings,  of  whom  Tybris  of  gigantic  form 
Was  chief ;  and  we  Italians  since  have  call'd 
The  river  by  his  name ;  thus  Albula 
(So  was  the  country  callM  in  ancient  days) 
Was  quite  forgot.     Me  from  my  native  land 
An  exile,  through  the  dangerous  ocean  driven. 
Resistless  fortune  and  relentless  fate 
Placed  where  thou  seest  me.     Phoebus,  and 
The  nj-mph  Carmentis,  with  maternal  care 
Attendant  on  my  wanderings,  fix'd  me  here.*' 
[Ten  lines  omitted.] 


He  said,  and  show'd  him  the  Tarpeian  locky 
And  the  rude  spot  where  now  the  capitol 
Stands  all  magnificent  and  bright  wiUi  gold. 
Then  overgrown  with  thorns.    And  yet  even  thai 
The  swains  beheld  that  sacred  scene  with  awe; 
The  grove,  the  rock,  inspired  religious  fear. 
^  This  grove,  he  said,  that  crowns  the  lofty  top 
Of  this  fair  hill,  some  deity,  we  know. 
Inhabits,  but  what  deity  we  doubt. 
The  Arcadians  speak  of  Jupiter  himself. 
That  they  have  often  seen  him,  shaking  here 
His  gloomy  aegis,  while  the  thunder-storms 
Came  rolling  all  around  him.    Turn  thine  eje% 
Behold  that  ruin ;  those  dismantled  walk, 

Where  once  two  towns,  Janiculum , 

By  Janus  this,  and  that  by  Saturn  built, 
Satumia.'*   Such  discourse  brought  them  beneatb 
The  roof  of  poor  Evander ;  thence  they  saw. 
Where  now  the  proud  and  stately  forum  standi 
The  grazing  herds  wide  scattered  o'er  the  field. 
Soon  as  he  enter'd — ^**  Hercules,  he  said. 
Victorious  Hercules,  on  this  threshold  trod. 
These  walls  contain'd  him,  humble  as  they  are. 
Dare  to  despise  magnificence,  my  friend. 
Prove  thy  divine  descent  by  worth  divine, 
Nor  view  with  haughty  scorn  tliis  mean  abode.*      < 
So  saying,  he  lead  ^neas  by  the  hauid,  < 

And  placed  him  on  a  cushion  stuff'd  with  leavei^ 
Spread  with  the  skin  of  a  Lybistian  bear.  ' 

[The  Episode  nf  Venus  and  Vulcan  omitted.] 

While  thus  in  Lemnos  Vulcan  was  employ'd. 
Awaken 'd  by  the  gentle  dawn  of  day. 
And  the  shrill  song  of  birds  beneath  the  eaves 
Of  his  low  mansion,  old  Evander  ruse. 
His  tunic  and  the  sandals  on  his  feet. 
And  his  good  sword  well  girded  to  his  side, 
A  panther's  skin  dependent  from  his  left 
And  over  his  right  shoulder  thrown  aslant. 
Thus  was  he  clad.    Two  mastiffs  follow'd  him, 
Uia  whole  retinue  and  his  nightly  guard. 


OVID.  TRIST.  LIB.  V.  ELEG.  XIL 
Scribis,  ut  obiectem. 

You  bid  me  write  to  amuse  the  tedious  hours,       | 
And  save  from  withering  my  poetic  powers ; 
Hard  is  the  task,  my  friend,  for  verse  should  flow  , 
From  the  free  mind,  not  fetter'd  down  by  woe.       I 
Restless  amidst  unceasing  tempests  toss'd. 
Whoe'er  has  cause  for  sorrow,  I  have  most. 
Would  you  bid  Priam  laugh,  his  sons  all  slain !      \ 
Or  childless  Niobe  from  tears  refrain. 
Join  the  gay  dance,  and  lead  the  festive  train! 
Does  grief  or  study  most  befit  the  mind. 
To  this  remote,  this  barbarous  nook  confined  ! 
Could  jTOU  impart  to  my  unshaken  breast 
The  fortitude  by  Socrates  possess'd. 
Soon  would  it  sink  beneath  such  woes  as  mine ; 
For  what  is  human  strength  to  wrath  divine ! 
Wise  as  he  was«  and  heaven  pronounced  him  so. 
My  sufferings  would  have  laid  that  wisdom  low. 
Could  I  forget  my  countr}*,  thee  and  all, 
And  even  the  offence  to  which  I  owe  my  fall. 
Yet  fear  alone  would  freeze  the  poet's  vein. 
While  hostile  troops  swarm  o'er  the  dreary  plain. 
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the  fatal  rust  of  long  disuse 
(  for  the  service  of  the  muse, 
nd  weeds  are  all  we  can  expect 
best  soil  impoverish'd  by  neglect ; 
$ed,  and  to  his  stall  confined, 
fit  racer  would  bo  left  behind ; 
built  bark  that  cleaves  the  wat€*ry  way, 
ias  by,  would  moulder  and  decay, 
■emains  that  time  shall  me  restore, 
[  was,  to  what  I  was  before. 
w  a  series  of  desponding  cares 
the  genius  and  its  force  impairs, 
as  now,  on  this  devoted  sheet, 
constrain'd  to  move  with  measured  feet, 
;  and  laborious  limps  along, 
es  itself  a  wretched  exile's  song, 
t  tunes  tlie  most  melodious  la^-s  f 
ation  and  the  thirst  of  praise ; 
hirst,  and  not  unknown  to  me, 
loothly  wafted  on  a  calmer  sea. 
k  wretch  like  Ovid  pant  for  fame ! 
r  let  the  world  forget  my  name, 
use  that  world  approved  my  strain, 
ipt  me  to  the  same  pursuit  again  ? 
e  nine  the  ungrateful  truth  excuse, 
my  hopeless  ruin  on  the  muse, 
Perillus,  meet  my  just  desert, 
n  of  my  own  pernicious  art ; 
I  was  to  be  so  warn'd  in  vain, 
wreckM  once,  to  tempt  the  deep  again ! 
he  bard  in  this  uuletter'd  land, 
fonsult,  and  none  to  understand. 
St  verse  has  no  admirers  here, 
n  rude  language  only  suits  their  ear. 
t  is,  at  length  familiar  grown, 
,  and  almost  unlearn  my  own. 
y  truth,  even  here  the  M'lse  disdains 
ent,  and  attempts  her  former  strains, 
the  strong  desire  is  not  the  power, 
t  her  taste  condemns,  the  flames  devour, 
crhaps,  like  this,  escapes  the  doom, 
gh  unworthy,  finds  a  friend  at  Rome ; 
le  cruel  art,  that  could  undo 
r  thus !  would  that  could  perish  too ! 


HOR.  LIB.  I.    ODE  IX. 

Vidfs,  ut  altd  ttet  nive  candidum 
SoraeUi 

u  yon  mountain  laden  with  deep  snow, 
»  beneath  their  fleecy  burthen  bow, 
streams,  congeal'd,  forget  to  flow  1 
iw  the  cold,  and  lay  a  cheerful  pile 
'  fuel  on  the  hearth ; 
lie  best  cask,  and  make  old  winter  smile 
ith  seasonable  mirth. 

or  part, — let  heaven  dispose  the  rest ; 
)  conunand,  the  winds  shall  sleep, 
wage  war  upon  the  foamy  deep, 
Dtle  gales  spring  from  the  balmy  west. 

1  let  us  shift  to-morrow  as  we  may, 

hen  to-morrow's  passed  away, 

e  at  least  shall  have  to  say, 

e  have  lived  another  day ; 

mm  locks  will  soon  be  silver'd  o'er,. 

1  at  our  heels,  and  youth  returns  no  more. 


noR.  LIB.  I.  ODE  xxxvm. 

Persicot  odi,  puer,  apparatus. 

Boy,  I  hate  their  empty  shows ; 

Persian  garlands  I  detest; 
Bring  not  me  the  late-blown  rose. 

Lingering  after  all  the  rest. 

Plainer  myrtle  pleases  me. 

Thus  outstretch'd  beneath  my  vine  ; 
Myrtle  more  becoming  thee. 

Waiting  w^ith  tliy  master's  wine. 


ANOTHER  VERSION  OF  THE  SAME  ODK. 

BoT !  I  detest  all  Persian  fopperies. 
Fillet-bound  garlands  are  to  me  disgusting  ; 
Task  not  thyself  with  any  search,  I  charge  thee^ 
Where  latest  roses  linger ; 

Bring  me  alone,  (for  thou  wilt  find  that  readily) 
Plain  myrtle.     Myrtle  neither  will  disparage 
Thee  occupied  to  serve  me,  or  me  drinking 
Beneath  my  vine's  cool  shelter. 


HOR,  LIB.  IL     ODE  XV. 
Olium  Divot  rogai  in  patcnlL 

Ease  is  the  weary  merchant's  prayer. 
Who  ploughs  by  night  the  iEgean  flood, 

When  neither  moon  nor  stars  appear. 
Or  faintly  glimmer  through  the  cloud. 

For  ease  the  Mede  with  quiver  graced. 
For  ease  the  Thracian  hero  sighs ; 

Delightful  case  all  pant  to  taste, 
A  blessing  which  no  treasure  buys. 

For  neither  gold  can  lull  to  rest. 
Nor  all  a  Consul's  guard  beat  oif 

The  tumults  of  a  troubled  breast. 
The  cares  that  haunt  a  gilded  roof. 

Happy  the  man  whose  table  shows 
A  few  clean  ounces  of  old  plate  ; 

No  fear  intrudes  on  his  repose. 
No  sordid  wishes  to  be  great 

Poor  short-lived  things,  what  plans  we  lay! 

Ah,  why  forsake  our  native  home. 
To  distant  climates  speed  away  1 

For  self  sticks  close  where'er  we  roam  I 

Care  follows  hard,  and  soon  o'ertakes 
The  well  rigg'd  ship,  the  warlike  steed ; 

Her  destined  quarry  ne'er  forsakes ; 
Not  the  wind  flies  with  half  her  speed. 

From  anxious  fears  of  future  ill 
Guard  well  the  cheerful,  happy  now  ; 

Gild  e'en  your  sorrows  with  a  smile. 
No  blessing  is  unmix'd  below. 

Thy  neighing  steeds  and  lowing  herds, 
Thy  numerous  flocks  around  thee  graze. 

And  the  best  purple  Tyre  affords 
Thy  robe  magniflcent  displays.. 

On  me  indulgent  heaven  bestow'd 
A  rural  mansion,  neat  and  small ; 

This  IjTe ; — and  as  for  yonder  crowd. 
The  happiness  to  hate  them  all. 


A 
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TRANSLATIONS  OF  LATIN  VERSES. 


EPIGRAMS, 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE   LATIN   OF   OWEN. 


ON  ONE  IGNORANT  AND  ARROGANT. 

Thou  mayst  of  double  ignorance  boast, 
Who  know*st  not,  that  thou  nothing  know'st. 


PRUDENT  SIMPLICITY. 


That  thou  mayst  injure  no  man,  dove-like  be, 
And  serpent-like,  tliat  none  may  injure  thee ! 


TO  A  FRIEND  IN  DISTRESS. 

I  WISH  thy  lot,  now  bad,  still  worse,  my  friend ; 
For  when  at  worst,  they  say,  things  always  mend. 


RETALIATION. 

The  works  of  ancient  bards  divine, 
Aulus,  thou  scom'st  to  read ; 

And  should  postei-ity  read  thine. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  I 


When  little  more  than  boy  in  age, 
I  deem'd  m^^self  almost  a  sage ; 
But  now  seem  worthier  to  be  styled. 
For  ignorance — almost  a  child. 


SUNSET  AND  SUNRISE. 

CoNfEMPLATE,  when  the  sun  declines, 
Thy  death,  with  deep  reflection ; 

And  when  again  he  rising  shines, 
Thy  day  of  resurrection  1 


IN  BRETITATEM  YIT^  SPATII  HOMINIBUS 
C0NCE8SL 

BY  DK.  JORTIN. 

Hei  mihi !  Lege  n.tk  sol  occidit  atque  resurgit, 
Lunaque  mutatse  reparat  dispendia  formse, 
Astraque  purpurei  telis  extincta  diei, 
Rursus  nocte  vigent.     Humiles  telluris  alumni, 
Graminis  herba  virens,  et  florum  picta  propago, 
Quos  crudelis  hyems  lethali  tabe  peredit. 
Cum  Zephyri  vox  blanda  vocat,  rediitque  sereni 
Temperies  anni,  foecundo  d  oespite  sargunt. 
Nos  domini  rerum,  nos,  magna  et  pulchra  minati. 
Cum  breve  ver  vitae  robustaque  transiit  eetas, 
Doflcimus ;  nee  nos  ordo  revolubilis  auras 
Reddit  in  lethereas,  tumuli  neque  claustra  resolvit. 


ON  THE  SHORTNESS  OF  HUMAN  UFB. 

T11AN8I.ATION  OP  THS  VOKBOOmO. 

January  1784. 

Suns  that  set,  and  moons  that  wane. 
Rise,  and  are  restored  again ; 
Stars  that  orient  day  subdues, 
Night  at  her  return  renews. 
Herbs  and  flowers,  the  beauteous  birth 
Of  the  genial  womb  of  earth, 
Suffer  but  a  transient  death 
From  the  winter's  cruel  breath. 
Zephyr  speaks ;  sercner  skies 
Warm  the  glebe,  and  they  arise. 
We,  alas !  earth's  haughty  kings, 
We,  that  promise  mighty  things. 
Losing  soon  life's  happy  prime. 
Droop  and  fade  in  little  time. 
Spring  returns,  but  not  our  bloom ; 
Still  'tis  winter  in  the  tomb. 


VERSES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  DR.  LLC 
BY  DR.  vmcEirr. 

Abut  senex  !  periit  senex  amabilis ! 

Quo  non  fuit  jucundior. 
Lugete  vos,  eetas  quibus  maturior 

Senem  colendum  prsestitit, 
Seu  quando,  viribus  valeutioribus 

Finnoque  fretus  pectore, 
Florentiori  vos  juventute  excolens 

Cura  fovebat  patria ; 
Seu  quando  fractus,  jamque  donatus  i 

Vultu  sed  usque  blandulo, 
Miscere  gaudebat  suas  facetias 

His  annuls  leporibus. 
Vixit  probus,  puraque  simplex  indole, 

Blandisque  comis  moribus, 
Et  dives  lequa  mente, — charus  omnibi 

Unius'  auctus  munere. 
Ite  tituli !  mentis  beatioribus 

Aptate  laudes  debitas ! 
Nee  invidebat  illc,  si  quibus  favens 

Fortuna  plus  arriserat 
Placide  senex  I  levi  quicscas  cespite, 

Etsi  supcrbum  nee  vivo  tibi 
Decus  sit  inditum,  nee  mortuo 

Lapis  notatus  nomine. 


THE  SAME  IN  ENGLISH. 

Our  good  old  friend  is  gone,  gone  to  his  k 
Whose  social  converse  was  itself  a  feast. 
0  ye  of  riper  age,  who  recollect 
How  once  ye  loved  and  eyed  him  with  res] 
Both  in  the  firmness  of  his  better  day. 
While  yet  he  ruled  you  with  a  father's  sw 
And  when,  impair'd  by  time  and  glad  to  n 
Yet  still  with  looks  in  mild  complacence  di 


*  He  was  usher  and  under  master  of  Westmini 
fifty  years,  and  retired  from  hb  occupation  wbci 
near  seventy,  with  a  handsome  pension  from  the 
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unnual  seat  and  mingled  here 
r  vein  with  yours, — now  drop  a  tear, 
ameless  as  in  manners  meek, 
wish  that  he  might  blush  to  speak^ 
n  whatever  state  below, 
han  the  rich,  in  being  so, 
hearts  of  all,  and  such  a  meed 
>m  one,  as  made  him  rich  indeed. 


Hence,  then,  ye  titles,  hence,  not  wanted  here ! 
Go,  garnish  merit  in  a  brighter  sphere, 
The  brows  of  those  whose  more  exalted  lot 
He  could  congratulate,  but  envied  not. 

Light  lie  the  turf,  good  senior!  on  thy  breast. 
And  tranquil  as  thy  mind  was  be  thy  rest  I 
Though,  living,  thou  hadst  more  desert  than  famej 
And  not  a  stone  now  chronicles  thy  name. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  GREEK  VERSES. 


I  THE  GREEK  OP  JUUANUS. 

r,  his  companion  slain, 
x>m  battle  fled ; 
r,  kindling  with  disdain 
a  had  borne  him,  struck  him  dead ; 
^e,  and  not  birth  alone, 
testifies  a  son ! 


THE  SA»IE,  BY  PALLADAB. 

TAN  'scaping  from  the  fight, 
her  met  him  in  his  flight, 
a  falchion  to  his  breast, 
IS  the  fugitive  addressM :  ' 
zanst  but  live  to  blot  with  shame 
e  thy  mother's  name, 
very  breath  that  thou  shalt  draw 
against  thy  country's  law ; 
hou  perish  by  this  han.d, 
ndeed  throughout  the  land, 
lishonour,  shall  be  known 
ther  still  of  such  a  son ; 
.rta  will  be  safe  and  free, 
it  shall  serve  to  comfort  me.'' 


AN  EPITAPH. 

ny  country — what  are  they  to  thee ! 
ler  base  or  proud  my  pedigree ! 
iT  surpass'd  all  other  men ; 
W  below  them  all ;  what  then  ? 
■anger !  that  thou  seest  a  tomb ; 
3t  its  use :  it  hides — no  matter  whom. 


ANOTHER. 

bosom,  gentle  Earth !  a  swain 
tiard  labour  in  thy  service  worn ; 
ines  that  clothe  yon  ample  plain, 
9  olives  that  the  vale  adorn. 
1  grain  the  glebe ;  the  rills  he  led 
s  green  herbage,  and  those  fruitful 

ore.  Earth !  lie  lightly  on  his  head, 
sad,  and  deck  hia  grave  with  flowers. 


ANOTHER. 


Painter,  this  likeness  is  too  stronz, 
And  we  shall  mourn  the  dead  too  long. 


ANOTHER. 

At  threescore  winters'  end  I  died 
A  cheerless  being,  sole  and  sad ; 
The  nuptial  knot  I  never  tied. 
And  wish  my  father  never  had. 


BY  CALLIMACHUS. 

At  mom  we  placed  on  his  funereal  bier 
Young  Melanippus ;  and  at  eventide. 
Unable  to  sustain  a  loss  so  dear. 
By  her  own  hand  his  blooming  sister  died. 

Thus  Aristippus  moum'd  his  noble  race. 
Annihilated  by  a  double  blow. 
Nor  son  could  hope,  nor  daughter  more  to  embrace. 
And  all  Cyrene  sadden'd  at  his  woe. 


ON  MILTIADES. 


MiLTiADES  I  thy  valour  best 
(Although  in  every  region  known) 
The  men  of  Persia  can  attest, 
Taught  by  thyself  at  Marathon. 


ON  AN  INFANT. 

Bewail  not  much,  my  parents !  me,  the  prey 
Of  ruthless  Hades,  and  sepulchred  here. 
An  infant,  in  my  fifth  scarce  finish'd  year. 
He  found  all  sportive,  innocent,  and  gay. 
Your  young  Callimachus ;  and  if  I  knew 
Not  many  joys,  my  griefs  were  also  few. 


BY  HERACLIDES. 

In  Cnidus  bom,  the  consort  I  became 
Of  Euphron.     Aretimias  was  my  name. 
His  bed  I  shared,  nor  proved  a  barren  bride. 
But  bore  two  children  at  a  birth,  and  died. 
One  child  I  leave  to  solace  and  uphold 
Euphron  hereafter,  when  infirm  and  old. 
And  one,  for  his  remembrance  sake,  I  bear 
To  Plato's  reabn,  till  he  shall  join  me  there. 
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Olf  THE  REED. 

I  WAS  of  Ute  a  barren  plant, 
Uselcaft,  insigniiiTanty 
Nor  ii^,  nor  grape,  nor  apple  bore, 
A  native  of  the  vainLy  shore ; 
But  gathered  foi  poetic  use, 
And  plunged  into  a  eable  juice. 
Of  which  my  modicum  1  sip 
With  narrow  mouth  and  slender  lip. 
At  once,  although  by  nature  dumb. 
All  eloquent  I  have  become. 
And  speak  with  fluencv  untired. 
As  if  by  Phcebus'  self  mspired. 


TO  HEALTH. 

Fldest  bom  of  powers  divine  I 
BlessM  Hygeia !  be  it  mine 
To  enjoy  what  thou  canst  give, 
And  henceforth  with  thee  to  lire : 
For  in  power  if  pleasure  be. 
Wealth  or  numerous  progeny. 
Or  in  amorous  embrace. 
Where  no  spy  infests  the  place ; 
Or  in  aught  that  heaven  bestows 
To  alleviate  human  woes, 
When  the  wearied  heart  despairs 
Of  a  respite  from  its  cares ; 
These  and  every  true  delight 
Flourish  only  in  thy  sight ; 
And  the  sister  Graces  three 
Owe,  themselves,  their  youth  to  thee, 
Without  whom  we  may  possess 
Much,  but  never  happiness. 


OX  FLATTEREBS. 

No  mischief  worthier  of  our  fear 

In  nature  can  be  found 
Than  friendship,  in  ostent  sincere. 

But  hollow  and  unsound ; 
For  lulled  into  a  dangerous  dream 

We  close  infold  a  foe. 
Who  strikes,  when  most  secure  we  8e«n, 

The  inevitable  blow. 


ON  A  TRUE  FRIEND. 

Hast  thou  a  friend?    Thou  hast  indeed 

A  rich  and  large  supply. 
Treasure  to  serve  your  every  need. 

Well  nuuiaged,  till  you  die. 


ON  THE  ASTROLOGERflL 

Thb  astrologers  did  all  alike  presage 
My  uncle's  dying  in  extreme  old  age ; 
One  only  disagreed.     But  he  was  wise. 
And  spoke  not  till  he  heard  the  funeral  cries. 


ON  AN  OLD  WOMAN. 

Mtcilla  dyes  her  locks,  *ti8  said ; 

But  His  a  foul  aspersion ; 
She  buys  them  black ;  they  therefore  need 

No  subsequent  immersion. 


ON  INVALIDS. 


Far  happier  are  the  dead,  methinks,  than  they 
Who  look  for  death,  and  fear  it  every  day. 


ON  THE  SWALLOW. 

Amc  maid !  ^ith  honey  fed, 
Bear'st  thou  to  thy  callow  brood 

Yonder  locust  from  the  mead. 
Destined  their  delicious  food  1 

Ye  have  kindred  voices  clear. 
Ye  alike  unfold  the  wing, 

Miprate  hither,  sojourn  here, 
Both  attendant  on  the  spring ! 

Ah,  for  pity  drop  the  prize ; 

Let  it  not  with  truth  be  said. 
That  a  songster  gasps  and  dies. 

That  a  songster  may  be  fed. 


ON  LATE  ACQUIRED  WEALTH. 

Poor  in  my  youth,  and  in  life's  later  scenes 
Rich  to  no  end,  I  curse  my  natal  hour. 

Who  nought  enjoy'd  while  young,   denied 
means ; 
And  nought  when  old  enjoy*d,  denied  the  pov 


ON  A  BATH,  BY  PLATO. 

Did  Cytherea  to  the  skies 

From  this  pellucid  Ij-mph  arise ! 

Or  was  it  Cytherea's  touch, 

When  bathing  here,  that  made  it  such  t 


ON  A  FOWLER,  BY  ISI0D0RU8. 

With  seeds  and  birdlime,  from  the  desert  air 
Eumelus  gather'd  free,  though  scanty,  fare. 
No  lordly  patron's  hand  he  deign'd  to  kiss. 
Nor  luxury  knew,  save  liberty,  nor  bliss. 
Thrice  thirty  years  he  lived,  and  to  his  heirs 
His  seeds  bequeathe,  his  birdlime,  and  his  sna 
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ON  NIOBE. 


Chakon  !  receive  a  family  on  board. 
Itself  sufficient  for  thy  crazy  yawl ; 

Apollo  and  Diana,  for  a  word 

By  me  too  proudly  spoken,  slew  us  all. 


ON  A  GOOD  MAN. 

IL4YELLER,  regret  not  me ;  for  thon  shalt  find 

Just  cause  of  sorrow  none  in  my  decease, 
ITho,  dying,  children's  children  left  behind. 

And  with  one  wife  lived  many  a  year  in  peace  : 
liree   virtuous  youths  espoused  my  daughters 
three. 

And  oft  their  in£uits  in  my  bosom  lay, 
for  saw  I  one,  of  all  derived  from  me. 

Touched  with  disease,  or  torn  by  death  away. 
*heir  duteous  hands  my  funeral  rites  bestow'd. 

And  me,  by  blameless  manners  fitted  well 
?o  seek  it,  sent  to  the  serene  abode 

Where  shades  of  pious  men  for  ever  dwell. 


ON  A  MISER. 

Thbt  call  thee  rich !— I  deem  thee  poor. 
Since,  if  thou  darcst  not  use  thy  store. 
But  savest  it  only  for  thine  heirs. 
The  treasure  is  not  thine,  but  theirs. 


ANOTHER. 

A  MTSKB,  traversing  his  house. 

Espied,  unusual  there,  a  mouse. 

And  thus  his  uninvited  guest 

Briskly  inquisitive  address'd : 

**  Tell  me,  my  dear,  to  what  cause  is  it 

I  owe  this  unexpected  visit  t" 

The  mouse  her  host  obliquely  eyed, 

And,  smiling,  pleasantly  replied : 

**  Fear  not,  good  fello%  for  your  hoard ! 

I  oome  to  lodge,  and  not  to  board.  *' 


ANOTHER. 

Ibt  thon  some  individual  of  a  kind 
liong-lived  by  nature  as  the  rook  or  hind  1 
ieap  treasure,  then,  for  if  thy  need  be  such, 
rhou  hast  excuse,  and  scarce  canst  heap  too  much. 
)nt  man  thou  seem*st,  clear  therefore  from  thy 
rhis  lust  of  treasure— folly  at  the  best  1      [breast 
for  why  shouldst  thou  go  wasted  to  the  tomb, 
To  fiaten  with  thy  spoils  thou  know'st  not  whom  ! 


ON  FEMALE  INCONSTANCY. 

XtCBf  thoo  hadst  many  lovers ; — ^poor,  hast  none, 

So  surely  want  extinguishes  the  flame, 
Id4  she  who  caird  thee  once  her  pretty  one, 
ind  her  Adonis,  now  inquires  thy  name. 


Where  wast  thou  bom,  Sosicrates,  and  where 
In  what  strange  country  can  thy  parents  live, 

Who  seem'st,  by  thy  complaints,  not  yet  aware 
That  want's  a  crime  no  woman  can  forgive ! 


ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

Happt  songster,  perch'd  above. 
On  the  summit  of  the  grove. 
Whom  a  dewdrop  cheers  to  sing 
With  the  freedom  of  a  king  I 
From  thy  perch  survey  the  fields 
Where  prolific  nature  yields 
Nought  that,  willingly  as  she, 
Man  surrenders  not  to  thee. 
For  hostility  or  hate 
None  thy  pleasures  can  create. 
Thee  it  satisfies  to  sing 
Sweetly  the  return  of  spring, 
Herald  of  the  genial  hours. 
Harming  neither  herbs  nor  flowers. 
Therefore  man  thy  voice  attends 
Gladly, — thou  and  he  are  friends ; 
Nor  thy  never-ceasing  strains 
Phoebus  or  the  muse  disdains 
As  too  simple  or  too  lonz. 
For  themselves  inspire  we  song. 
Earth-born,  bloodless,  undecaying. 
Ever  singing,  sporting,  playing. 
What  has  nature  else  to  show 
Godlike  in  its  kind  as  thou ! 


ON  HERMOCRATIA. 

Hbrmocratia  named — save  only  one, 
Twice  fifteen  births  I  bore,  and  buried  none ; 
For  neither  Phoebus  pierced  my  thriving  joys, 
Nor  Dian — she  my  girls,  or  he  my  boys. 
But  Dian  rather,  when  my  daughters  lay 
In  parturition,  chased  their  ])angs  away. 
And  all  my  sons,  by  Phoebus'  bounty,  shared 
A  vigorous  youth,  by  sickness  unimpair'd. 
O  Niobe  !  far  less  prolific !  see 
Thy  boast  against  Latona  shamed  by  me ! 


FROM  MENANDER. 

Fond  youth !  who  dream'st  that  hoarded  gold 

Is  needf\il,  not  alone  to  pay 
For  all  thy  various  items  sold, 

To  serve  the  wants  of  every  day ; 

Bread,  vinegar,  and  oil,  and  meat. 
For  savoury  viands  season'd  high  ; 

But  somewhat  more  important  yet — 
I  tell  thee  what  it  cannot  buy. 

No  treasure,  hadst  thou  more  amass'd 
Than  fame  to  Tantalus  assign'd. 

Would  save  thee  from  a  tomb  at  last, 
But  thou  must  leave  it  all  behind. 


A 
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I  give  thee,  therefore,  counsel  wise ; 

Confide  not  vainly  in  thy  store. 
However  large — much  less  despise 

Others  comparatively  poor ; 

But  in  thy  more  exalted  state 
A  just  and  equal  temper  show, 

That  all  who  see  thee  rich  and  great 
May  deem  thee  worthy  to  be  so. 


ON  PALLAS  BATraNO, 

VROM  A  HYMN  OV  CAXXIMACHUS. 

No«  oils  of  balmy  scent  produce, 
Nor  mirror  for  Minerva  s  use. 
Ye  nymphs  who  lave  her ;  she,  arrayM 
In  genuine  beauty,  scorns  their  aid. 
Not  even  when  they  left  the  skies 
To  seek  on  Ida's  head  the  prize 
From  Paris'  hand,  did  Juno  deign. 
Or  Pallas  in  the  crystal  plain 
Of  Simois*  stream  her  locks  to  trace. 
Or  in  the  mirror's  polish'd  face, 
Though  Venus  oft  with  anxious  care 
Adjusted  twice  a  single  hair. 


TO  DEMOSTHENES. 

It  flatters  and  deceives  thy  view, 
This  mirror  of  ill-polish*d  ore ; 

For  were  it  just,  and  told  thee  true. 
Thou  wouldst  consult  it  never  more. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  CHARACTER. 

You  give  your  cheeks  a  rosy  stain, 
With  washes  dye  your  hair ; 

But  paint  and  washes  both  are  vain 
To  give  a  youthful  air. 

Those  wrinkles  mock  your  daily  toil. 
No  labour  will  efface  'em, 

You  wear  a  mask  of  smoothest  oil. 
Yet  still  with  ease  we  trace  'em. 

An  art  so  fruitless  then  forsake. 
Which  though  you  much  excel  in. 

You  never  can  contrive  to  make 
Old  Hecuba  young  Helen. 


ON  AN  UGLY  FELLOW. 

Beware,  my  friend !  of  crystal  brook, 
Or  fountain,  lest  that  liideous  hook. 

Thy  nose,  thou  chance  to  see ; 
Narcissus'  fate  would  then  be  thine. 
And  self-detested  thou  wouldst  pine, 

As  self-enamour'd  he. 


/ 


ON  A  BATTERED  BEAUTY. 

Hair,  wax,  rouge,  honey,  teeth  you  buy, 

A  multifarious  store ! 
A  mask  at  once  would  all  supply, 

Nor  would  it  cost  yoa  more. 


ON  A  THIEP. 

When  AuIus,  the  nocturnal  thief,  made  prize 
Of  Hermes,  swift- wing'd  envoy  of  the  skies, 
Hermes,  Arcadia's  king,  the  thief  divine. 
Who  when  an  infant  stole  Apollo's  kine. 
And  whom,  as  arbiter  and  overseer 
Of  our  gymnastic  sports,  we  planted  here ; 
"  Hermes,"  he  cried,  **  you  meet  no  new  di 
Ofttimes  the  pupil  goes  beyond  his  master." 


ON  PEDIGREE. 

mOM  XnCHAKMCS. 

Mt  mother !  if  thou  love  me,  name  no  more 
My  noble  birth  I     Sounding  at  every  breath 
My  noble  birth,  thou  kill'st  me.     Thither  fly. 
As  to  their  only  refuge,  all  from  whom 
Nature  withholds  all  good  besides ;  they  boast 
Their  noble  birth,  conduct  us  to  the  tombs 
Of  their  forefathers,  and  from  age  to  age 
Ascending,  trumpet  their  illustrious  race : 
But  whom  hast  thou  beheld,  or  canst  thou  name, 
Derived  from  no  forefathers !    Such  a  man 
Lives  not ;  for  how  could  such  be  bom  at  all  X 
And  it  it  chance  that,  native  of  a  land 
Far  distant,  or  in  infancy  deprived 
Of  all  his  kindred,  one,  who  cannot  trace 
His  origin,  exist,  why  deem  him  sprung 
From  Imser  ancestry  than  theirs  who  can  ! 
My  mother !  he  whom  nature  at  his  birth 
£ndow'd  with  virtuous  qualities,  although 
An  iEthiop  and  a  slave,  is  nobly  bom. 


ON  ENVY. 

Pity,  says  the  Theban  bard. 
From  my  wishes  I  discard ; 
Envy,  let  me  rather  be. 
Rather  far,  a  theme  for  thee ! 
Pity  to  distress  is  shown, 
En\'y  to  the  great  alone. 
So  the  Theban :  but  to  shine 
Less  conspicueus  be  mine ! 
I  prefer  the  golden  mean. 
Pomp  and  penury  between  ; 
For  alarm  aud  peril  wait 
Ever  on  the  loftiest  state. 
And  the  lowest,  to  the  end. 
Obloquy  and  scorn  attend. 


BY  PHILEMON. 

Oft  we  enhance  our  ills  by  discontent. 
And  give  them  bulk  beyond  what  nature  meant 
A  parent,  brother,  friend  deceased,  to  cry — 
**  He's  dead  indeed,  but  he  was  bom  to  die** — 
Such  temperate  grief  is  suited  to  the  size 
And  burthen  of  the  loss ;  is  just  and  wise. 
But  to  exclaim,  **  Ah !  wherefore  wan  I  bom. 
Thus  to  be  left  for  ever  thus  forlorn  V* 
Who  thus  laments  his  loss  invites  distress. 
And  magnifies  a  woe  that  might  be  lees. 
Through  dull  despondence  to  his  lot  resigu'd. 
And  leaving  reason's  remedy  behind. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  ENGLISH  VERSES. 
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BY  MOSCHU& 

I  SLEPT  when  Venus  entep'd :  to  my  bed 
A  Cupid  in  her  beauteous  hand  she  led, 
A  bashful  seemiug  boy,  and  thus  she  said : 

*  Shepherd,  receive  my  little  one !  I  bring 
An*  untaught  love,  whom  thou  must  teach  to  sing." 
She  said,  and  left  hun.    I,  suspecting  nought, 
Many  a  sweet  s^in  my  subtle  pupil  taught. 
How  reed  to  reed  Pan  first  with  osier  bound, 
How  Pallas  form'd  the  p\pe  of  softest  sound. 
How  Hermes  gave  the  lute,  and  how  the  quire 
Of  Phoebus  owe  to  Phoebus*  self  the  lyre. 
Such  were  my  themes ;  my  themes  nought  heeded 
But  ditties  sang  of  amorous  sort  to  me,  [he. 

The  pangs  that  mortals  and  immortals  prove 
From  Venus*  influence,  and  the  darts  of  love. 
Thus  was  the  teacher  by  the  pupil  taught ; 
His  lessons  I  retained,  and  mine  forgot. 


TRANSLATION  OP  AN  EPIGRAM  OF  HOMER  >. 

Pat  me  my  price,  potters !  and  I  will  sing. 

Attend,  O  Palks !  and  with  lifted  arm 

Protect  their  oven ;  let  the  cups  and  all 

The  sacred  vessels  blacken  well,  and,  baked 

With  good  success,  yield  them  both  fair  renoi^Ti 

And  profit,  whether  in  the  market  sold 

Or  streets,  and  let  no  strife  ensue  between  us. 

But,  oh  ye  potters !  if  with  shameless  front 

Ye  falsify  your  promise,  then  I  leave 

No  mischief  uninvoked  to  avenge  the  wrong. 

Come  Syntrips,  Smaragus,  Sabactes,  come, 

And  Asbetus,  nor  let  your  direst  dread, 

Omodamus,  delay !  Fire  seize  your  house ! 

May  neither  house  nor  vestibule  escape ! 

May  ye  lament  to  see  confusion  mar 

And  mingle  the  whole  labour  of  your  hands. 

And  mav  a  sound  fill  all  your  oven,  such 

As  of  a  horse  grinding  his  provender. 

While  all  your  pots  and  flagons  bounce  within. 

Come  hither  also,  daughter  of  the  sun, 

Circe  the  sorceress,  and  with  thy  drugs 

Poison  themselves,  and  all  that  they  have  made ! 

Come  ahw,  Chiron,  with  thy  numerous  troop 

Of  centaurs,  as  well  those  who  died  beneath 

The  club  of  Hercules,  as  who  escaped. 

And  stamp  their  crockery  to  dust ;  down  fall 

Their  chimney ;  let  them  see  it  with  their  eyes. 

And  howl  to  see  the  ruin  of  their  art, 

While  I  rejoice ;  and  if  a  potter  stoop 

To  peep  into  his  furnace,  may  the  fire 

Fhbsh  in  his  face  and  scorch  it,  that  all  men 

Observe,  thenceforth,  equity  and  good  faith. 

>  No  title  is  prefixed  to  this  piece,  but  it  appears  to  be  a 
translation  ot  one  of  the  ^Ewiypd^fAara  of  Uomer  called 
*0  KdfUPos,  or  the  Furnace.  Ilcrodotus,  or  whoever  wa« 
the  aothor  of  the  Life  of  Homer  ascribed  to  him,  obwrve^, 
«*  certain  potters,  wliile  they  were  busy  in  bakin;;  their 
ware,  seeing  Homer  at  a  small  distance,  and  having  heard 
mudi  said  of  his  wisdom,  called  to  him,  and  promised 
bim  a  present  of  their  commodity  and  of  such  other 
UiiBfi  as  V^ey  could  afford,  if  he  would  sing  to  them, 
whan  h»  sang  as  foUowa." 


TRANSLATIONS 

FROM 

THE   FABLES   OF   GAY. 


LEPUS  MULTI8  AMICUa 

Lusus  amicitia  est,  uni  nisi  dedita,  ceu  fit, 
Simphco  ni  nexus  faedere,  lusus  amor. 

Incerto  genitore  pucr,  non  S£epe  patenue 
Tutamen  novit,  deliciasque  domus : 

Quique  sibi  fidos  fore  multos  sperat,  amicus 
Mirum  est  huic  misero  si  ferat  ullus  opem. 

Comis  erat,  mitlsque,  et  nolle  et  velle  paratus 

Cum  quovis,  Gaii  more  modoque,  Lepus. 
Ille,  quot  in  sylvis  et  quot  spatiantur  in  agris 

Quadrupcdes,  n6rat  conciliare  sibi ; 
Et  quisque  innocuo,  invitoque  lacessere  quenqiuim 

Labra  tenus  saltem  fidus  amicus  erat. 
Ortum  sub  lucis  dum  pressa  cubilia  linquit, 

Rorantcs  herbas,  pabula  sueta,  petens, 
Venatorum  audit  clangores  pone  sequentum, 

Fuhnineumque  sonum  territus  erro  fugit. 
Corda  pavor  pulsat,  sursum  sedet,  eriiirit  aures, 

Respicit,  et  sentit  jam  prope  adesse  neoem. 
Utque  canes  fallat,  latt^  circumvagus,  illuc, 

Unde  abiit,  mirji  calliditate  rcdit ; 
Viribus  at  fractia  tandem  se  projicit  ultro 

In  mediA  miscrum  semianimemque  viA. 
Vix  ibi  stratus,  equi  sonitum  pedis  audit,  et,  oh  spe 

Quam  leeta  adventu  cor  agitatur  equi ! 
Dorsum  (inquit)  mihi,  chare,  tuum  concede,  tuoque 

Auxilio  nares  fallere,  vimque  cammi. 
Me  mens,  ut  nosti,  pes  prodit — fidus  amicus 

Fort  quodcunque  lubens,  nee  grave  sentit,  onus. 
Belle  miselle  lepuscule  (cquus  respondet)  amara 

Omnia  quae  tibi  sunt,  sunt  et  amara  mihi. 
Verum  age— sume  animos — multi,  me  pone,bonique 

Adveniunt,  quorum  sis  cit5  salvus  ope. 
Proximus  armcnti  dominus  bos  solicitatus 

Auxilium  his  verbis  se  dare  posse  negat. 
Quando  quadrupedum,  quot  vivunt,  nullus  amicum 

Me  nescirc  potest  usque  fuisse  tibi, 
Libertate  eequus,  qiiam  cedit  amicus  amico, 

Utar,  et  absque  metu  ne  tibi  displiceam ; 
Hinc   me   mandat  amor.     Juxta  istum 


acervum 

Me  mea,  pne  cunetis  chara,  juvenca  manet ; 
Et^  quis  non  ultro  qusecunquc  ne^otia  linquit, 

Pareat  ut  dominse,  cum  vocat  ipsa,  suse  I 
Neu  me  crudelem  dicas — discedo — sed  hircus, 

Cujus  ope  efibgias  integer,  hircus  adest. 
J! ebrem  (ait  hircus)  babes.    Heu,  sicca  ut  lumina 
languent ! 

TJtque  caput,  collo  deficiente,  jacet  I 
Hirsutimi  mihi  tergum ;  et  forsan  Iseserit  scgruro  ; 

Vellere  oris  melius  fultus,  ovisque  venit. 
Mc  mihi  fecit  onus  natura,  ovis  inquit,  anhelans 

Sustineo  lanee  pondera  tanta  mece ; 
Me  tncc  velocem  nee  fortem  jacto,  solentque 

Nos  etiam  s»vi  dilacerare  canes. 
Ultimus  accedit  vitulus,  vitulumque  precator 

Ut  periturum  alias  oc^ua  eTv^\»^ 
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Remne  ego,  respondet  vitulus,  suscepero  tantam, 

Non  depulsus  adhuc  ubere,  natus  heri ! 
Te,  qiiem  maturi  canibus  validique  relinqaunt, 

Incolumcm  potero  reddere  parvus  ego  I 
Practerea  tollens  quem  illi  aversantur,  amicis 

Forte  panim  videar  consuluisse  meis. 
Ignoscas  oro.     FidisHima  diasociantur 

Corda,  et  tale  tibi  sat  liquet  esse  meum. 
Ecee  autem  ad  calces  canis  est !  te  quanta  perempto 

Tristitia  est  nobis  ingniitura ! — Vale  I 


AVARUS  ET  PLUTUS. 

IcTA  fenestra  Euri  flatu  strldebat,  avarus 

Ex  somno  trepidus  surgit,  opumque  mcmor. 
Lata  silentor  humi  ponit  vestigia,  quemque 

Respicit  ad  souitum  respiciensque  tremit ; 
AngustiBsima  quieque  foramina  lampade  visit, 

Ad  vectes,  obices,  fertque  refertque  manuni. 
Dein  reserat  crebris  junctam  compagibus  arcain, 

Exultansque  omnes  conspicit  intus  opes. 
Sed  tandem  furiis  ultricibus  actus  ob  artes 

Queis  sua  res  tenuis  creverat  in  cumulum, 
Contortis  manibus  nunc  stat,  nunc  pectora  pulsans 

Aurum  execratur,  pemiciemque  vocat ; 
0  mihi,  ait,  misero  mens  quam  tranquilla  fuisset^ 

Hoc  celasset  adhuc  si  modo  terra  malum ! 
Nunc  autem  virtus  ipsa  est  venalis ;  et  aurum 

Quid  eontra  vitii  tormina  steva  valet  \ 
0  inimicum  ^unim  I  0  homini  infcstissima  pestis, 

Cui  datur  illecebras  vincere  posse  tuas  ? 
Aurum  homipes  suasit  contemnere  quicquid  ho- 
nestum  est, 

Et  prseter  nomen  nil  retinere  boni. 
Aurum  cuncta  mali  per  terras  semiua  sparsit ; 

Aurum  noctumis  furibus  arma  dedit. 
Bella  docet  fortes,  timidosque  ad  pessima  ducit, 

Foedifraj^  artes,  multi])liccsque  dolos, 
Nee  vitii  quicquam  est,  quod  non  inveneris  ortum 

Ex  malesuadA  auri  sacrilegftque  fame. 
Dixit,  et  ingemuit ;  Plutusque  suum  sibi  numen 

Ante  oculos,  irft  fervidus,  ipse  stetit. 
A  ream  clausit  a  varus,  et  ora  horrentia  rugis 

Ostendens,  tremulum  sic  Deus  increpuit. 
Questibus  lus  raucis  mihi  cur,  stulte,  obstrepis 
aurest 

Ista  tui  similis  tristia  quLsque  canit. 
Commaculavi  egone  humanum  genus,  improbe  1 
Culpa, 

Dum  rapis,  et  captas  omnia,  culpa  tua  est. 
Mene  exccraqdum  censes,  quia  turn  pretiosa 

Criminibus  fiunt  pemiciosa  tuis  I 
Virtutis  specie,  pulchro  ceu  pallio  amictus 

Qulsqi^e  catus  nebulo  sordida  facta  tegit. 
Atque  suis  manibus  commissa  poteutia,  durum 

£t  dirum  subito  vergit  ad  imperium. 


Hine,  nimium  dum  latro  aurum  detrudit  in  areanif 

Idem  aurum  latet  in  pectore  pestis  edux  ; 
Nutrit  avaritiam  et  fastum,  suspendere  adunco 

Suadet  naso  inopes,  et  vitium  omne  docet. 
Auri  at  larga  probo  si  copia  contigit,  instar 

Roris  dilapsi  ex  eethere  cuncta  beat : 
Turn,  quasi  numen  inesset,  alit,  fovet,  educat  oiboi^ 

Et  viduas  lacrymis  ora  rigare  vetat. 
Quo  sua  crimina  jure  auro  derivet  a  varus, 

Aurum  animse  pretium  qui  cupit  atque  capk  ! 
Lege  pari  gladium  incuset  sicarius  atrox 

Cfeso  homine,  et  ferrum  judicet  ease  ream. 


PAPILIO  ET  LIMAX. 

Qui  subito  ex  imis  rerum  in  fastigia  surgit, 
Nativas  sordes,  quicquid  agatur,  olet. 


TRANSLATION 

OP 

A  SIMILE  IN  PARADISE  LOST. 
June,  1780. 

*'  So  when,  from  mountain  tops,  the  diuky  douds 
Ascending,"  6cc, 

QuALES  aCrii  mentis  de  vertice  nubes 

Cum  surgunt,  et  jam  Borete  tumida  ora  qui^ruat, 

Coelum  hilares  abdit,  spiss^  caligine,  vultus : 

Tum  si  jucundo  tandem  sol  prodeat  ore, 

Et  croceo  montcs  et  pascua  lumine  tingat, 

Gaudent  omnia,  aves  mulcent  concentibus  agros, 

Balatuque  ovium  coUes  vallesque  resultant. 


TRANSLATION 

OP 

DRYDEN'S  EPIGRAM  ON  MILTON. 
July,  1780. 

"  Three  Poets  in  three  distant  ages  bom,**  &e. 

Tres  tria,  sed  longd  distantia,  sscula  vaies 
Ostentant  tribus  e  gentibus  eximios. 

Gnecia  sublimem,  cum  maj  estate  disertuin 
Roma  tulit,  felix  Anglia  utrique  parem. 

Partubus  ex  binis  Natura  exhausta,  ooacta  est, 
Tertius  ut  fieret,  oonsociare  duos. 


// 


TRANSLATIONS 

FROM  THE 

FRENCH    OF    MADAME   DE   LA    MOTTE    GUYON. 


THE  NATIVITY. 

Tm  foUy  all ! — let  me  no  more  be  told 
Of  Parian  porticos,  and  roofs  of  gold  : 
Delishtful  views  of  nature,  drcas'd  by  art, 
Eucuant  no  longer  this  indifferent  heart : 
The  Lord  of  all  things,  in  his  humble  birth, 
Brfakes  mean  the  proud  magniBcence  of  earth  ; 
The  straw,  the  manger,  and  the  mouldering  wall, 
Eclipse  its  lustre  ;  and  I  scorn  it  all. 

Canals,  and  fountains,  and  delicious  vales. 
Green  slopes  and  plains,  whose  plenty  never  fails  ; 
Deep-rooted  groves,  whose  heads  sublimely  rise. 
Earth-bom,  and  yet  ambitious  of  the  skies. 
The  abundant  foliage  of  whose  gloomy  shades 
Vainly  the  sun  in  all  its  power  invades. 
Where  warbled  airs  of  sprightly  birds  resound, 
Whose  verdure  lives  while  winter  scowls  around  ; 
Rocks,  lofty  mountains,  caverns  dark  and  deep. 
And  torrents  raving  down  the  rugged  steep,  [cheer. 
Smooth  downs,  whose  fragrant  herbs  the  spirits 
Meads  crownM  with  flowers,  streams  musical  and 

clear, 
Whose  silver  waters  and  whose  murmurs  join 
Their  artless  charms,  to  make  the  scene  divine  ; 
The  fruitful  vineyard,  and  the  furrow'd  jilain, 
That  seems  a  rolling  sea  of  golden  grain. 
All,  all  have  lost  tlie  charms  they  once  posscss'd  ; 
An  infant  God  reigns  sovereign  in  my  breast ; 
From  Bethlehem's  bosom  I  no  more  will  rove ; 
There  dwells  the  Saviour,  and  there  rests  my  love. 

Ye  mightier  rivers,  that  with  sounding  force, 
Urge  down  the  vallies  your  impetuous  course  ! 
Winds,  clouds,  and  hghtningsl   and,  ye   waves, 

whose  heads, 
Curl'd  into  monstrous  forms,  the  seaman  dreads  ! 
Horrid  abyss,  where  all  experience  fails. 
Spread  with  the  wi*eck  of  planks  and  shatter*d  sails ; 
On  whose  broad  back  grim  death  triumphant  rides. 
While  havock  floats  on  all  thy  swelling  tides. 
Thy  shores  a  scene  of  ruin,  strewed  around 
With  vessels  bulged,  and  bodies  of  the  drown'd  ! 
Ye  fish  that  sport  beneath  the  boundless  waves. 
And  rest,  secure  from  man,  in  rocky  caves  ; 
Swift-darting  sharks,  and  whales  of  hideous  size. 
Whom  all  the  aquatic  world  with  terror  eyes  1 
Had  I  but  faith  immoveable  and  true, 
I  might  defy  the  fiercest  storm,  like  you. 
The  world,  a  more  disturbed  and  Uiisterous  sea, 
When  Jesus  shows  a  smile,  affrights  not  me  ; 
He  hides  me,  and  in  vain  the  billows  roar. 
Break  harmless  at  my  feet,  and  leave  tlie  shore. 

Thou  azure  vault,  where  through  the  gloom  of 
night, 
Thiek  sown,  we  see  such  coantless  worlds  of  light ! 


Thou  moon,  whose  car  encompassmg  the  skies. 
Restores  lost  nature  to  our  wondering  eyes, 
Again  retiring  when  the  brighter  sun 
Begins  the  course  he  seems  in  ha.ste  to  run  I 
Behold  him  where  he  shines !  His  rapid  rays. 
Themselves  unmeasured,  measure  all  our  days  ; 
Nothing  impedes  the  race  he  would  pursue, 
Nothing  escapes  his  penetrating  view, 
A  thousand  lands  confess  his  quickening  heat. 
And  all  he  cheers  are  fruitful,  fair,  and  sweet. 

Far  from  enjoying  what  these  scenes  disclose, 
I  feel  the  thorn,  alas !  but  miss  the  rose : 
Too  well  I  know  this  aching  heart  requires 
More  solid  good  to  fill  its  vast  desires  ; 
In  vain  they  ivpresent  His  matchless  might. 
Who  caird  them  out  of  deep  primeval  night ; 
Their  fonn  and  beauty  but  augment  my  woe  : 
I  seek  the  Giver  of  tho^<ie  charms  they  show  : 
Nor,  Him  beside,  throughout  the  world  He  made. 
Lives  thei-e  in  whom  I  trust  for  cure  or  aid. 

Infinite  God,  thou  great  unrival'd  One  1 
Whose  glory  makes  a  blot  of  yonder  sun  : 
Compared  with  thine,  how  dim  his  beauty  scems^ 
How  quench 'd  the  radiance  of  his  golden  beams  I 
Thou  art  my  bliss,  the  light  by  wliich  I  move ; 
In  Thee  alone  dwells  all  that  I  can  love ; 
All  darkness  flies  when  Thou  art  pleased  to  appear, 
A  sudden  spring  renews  the  fading  year ; 
Where'er  I  turn  I  see  thy  power  and  grace. 
The  watchful  guardian  of  oui*  heedless  race ; 
Thy  various  creatures  in  one  strain  agree. 
All,  in  all  times  and  places,  s]»eak  of  Thee  ; 
Even    I,  with  trembling  heart  and  stammering 

tongue, 
Attem])t  thy  praise,  and  ioin  the  general  song. 

Almighty  Former  of  this  wondrous  plan, 
Faintly  reflected  in  thine  unage,  Man, — 
Holy  and  just,  the  greatness  of  whose  name 
Fills  and  supports  this  universal  frame. 
Diffused  throughout  the  infinitude  of  space, 
Who  art  Thyself  thine  own  vast  dwelling  pUioe  ; 
Soul  of  our  soul,  whom  yet  no  sense  of  ours 
Discerns,  eluding  our  most  active  powers  ; 
Encircling  shades  attend  thine  awful  throne, 
That  veil  thy  face,  and  keep  thee  still  unknown. 
Unknown,  though  dwelling  in  our  inmost  part, 
Lord  of  the  thoughts,  and  Sovereign  of  the  heart  ! 

Repeat  the  charming  truth  that  never  tires, 
No  God  is  like  the  God  my  soul  desires ! 
He  at  whose  voice  heaven  trembles,  even  He, 
Great  as  he  is,  knows  how  to  stoop  to  me. 
Lo  !  there  he  lies^ — that  smiling  infant  said, 
"  Heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  exist !  '^—and  they  obey\U 
Even  He,  whose  Being  swells  beyond  the  skies, 
Is  bom  of  woman,  lives,  and  mourns,  and  dies ; 
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Eternal  and  Immortal,  seems  to  cast 
That  glory  from  his  brows,  and  breathes  his  last. 
Trivial  and  vain  the  works  that  man  has  wrought. 
How  do  the^  shrink  and  vanish  at  the  thought  I 

Sweet  sohtude,  and  scene  of  my  repose  I 
This  rustic  sight  assuages  all  my  woes. — 
That  crib  contains  the  Lord,  whom  I  adore  ; 
And  earth's  a  shade,  that  I  pursue  no  more. 
He  is  my  firm  support,  my  rock,  my  tower, 
I  dwell  secure  beneath  his  sheltering  power. 
And  hold  this  mean  retreat  for  ever  dear. 
For  all  I  love,  my  soul's  delight,  is  here. 
I  see  the  Almighty  swathed  in  infant  bands, 
Tied  helpless  down  the  thunder-bearer's  hands. 
And,  in  this  shed,  that  myster}'  discern, 
Which  faith  and  love,  and  they  alone,  can  learn. 

Ye  tempests,  spare  the  slumbers  of  your  Lord  I 
Ye  zephyrs,  all  your  whisper'd  sweets  afford  ! 
Confess  the  God,  that  guides  the  rolling  year  ; 
Heaven,  do  him  homage  ;  and  thou,  earth,  revere  ! 
Ye  shepherds,  monarclis,  sages,  hither  bring 
Your  hearts  an  offering,  and  adore  your  King ! 
Pure  be  those  hearts,  and  rich  in  faith  and  love ; 
Join  in  his  praise,  the  harmonious  world  above  ; 
To  Bethlehem  haste,  rejoice  in  his  repose. 
And  praise  him  there  for  all  that  He  bestows  I 

Man,  busy  Man,  alas  I  can  ill  afford 
Tp  obey  the  sumn^ons,  and  attend  the  Lord ; 
Perverted  reason  revels  and  runs  wild, 
By  glittering  shows  of  pomp  and  wealth  beguiled, 
And  blind  to  genuine  excellence  and  grace, 
Finds  not  her  author  in  so  mean  a  place. 
Ye  unbelieving  I  learn  a  wiser  part. 
Distrust  your  erring  sense,  and  search  your  heart ; 
There,  soon  ye  shall  perceive  a  kindling  flame 
Glow  for  that  infant  God,  from  whom  it  came  ; 
Resist  not,  quench  not,  that  divine  desire. 
Melt  all  your  adamant  in  heavenly  fire  ! 

Not  so  will  I  requite  thee,  gentle  Love  ! 
Yielding  and  soft  this  heart  will  ever  prove ; 
And  every  heart  beneath  thy  power  should  fall. 
Glad  to  submit,  could  mine  contain  them  all. 
But  I  am  poor ;  oblation  I  have  none, 
None  for  a  Saviour,  but  Himself  alone : 
Whate'er  I  render  Thee,  from  Thee  it  came  ; 
And,  if  I  give  my  body  to  the  flame, 
Mv  patience,  love,  and  enei^gy  divine. 
Of  heart  and  soul  and  spirit,  all  are  thine. 
Ah,  vain  attempt  to  expunge  the  mighty  score  I 
The  more  I  pay,  I  owe  thee  still  the  more. 

Upon  my  meanness,  poverty,  and  guilt. 
The  trophy  of  thy  glory  shall  be  built ; 
My  self-disdain  shall  be  the  unshaken  base, 
And  my  deformity  its  fairest  grace  ; 
For  destitute  of  good  and  rich  in  ill. 
Must  be  my  state  and  my  description  still. 

And  do  I  grieve  at  such  an  humbling  lot  f 
Na^,  but  I  cherish  and  enjoy  the  thought. 
Yam  pageantry  and  pomp  of  earth,  adieu  I 
I  have  no  wish,  no  memory  for  you  : 
The  more  I  feel  my  misery,  I  adore 
The  sacred  Inmate  of  my  soul  the  more  ; 
Rich  in  his  love,  I  feel  my  noblest  pride 
Springfrom  the  sense  of  having  nought  beside. 

In  Thee  I  find  wealth,  comfort,  virtue,  might ; 
My  wanderings  prove  Thy  wisdom  infinite  ; 
All  tliat  I  liave  I  give  thee  ;  and  then  see 
All  contrarieties  unite  in  thee  ; 
For  Thou  hast  join'd  them,  taking  up  our  woe, 
Andpoaring  out  thy  bliss  on  worms  below. 


By  filling  with  thy  grace  and  lore  divine 

A  ffulf  of  evil  in  tnis  heart  of  mine. 

This  is,  indeed,  to  bid  the  vallies  rise. 

And  the  hills  sink, — 'tis  matching  earthand  ddeil 

I  feel  my  weakness,  thank  thee,  and  deplore 

An  aching  heart,  that  throbs  to  thank  thee  more; 

The  more  I  love  thee,  I  the  more  reprove 

A  soul  so  lifeless,  and  so  slow  to  love ; 

Till,  on  a  deluge  of  thy  mercy  toss'd, 

I  plunge  into  Siat  sea,  and  there  am  kwL 


GOD  NEITHER  KNOWN  NOR  LOVED  BY  THE 
WORLD. 

Yb  linnets,  let  us  try,  beneath  this  grove. 
Which  shall  be  loudest  in  our  Maker's  praise  I 

In  quest  of  some  forlorn  retreat  I  rove. 
For  all  the  world  is  blind,  and  wanders  finomluB 
ways. 

That  Grod  alone  should  prop  the  sinking  soul. 
Fills  them  with  rage  against  his  empire  now: 

I  traverse  earth  in  vain  from  pole  to  pole,  | 

To  seek  one  simple  heart,  set  firee  from  ail  bebw.  | 

They  speak  of  love,  yet  little  feel  its  sway. 
While  in  their  bosoms  many  an  idol  lurks ; 

Their  base  desires,  well  satisfied,  obey,       [works. 
Leave  the  Creator's  hand,  and  lean  upon  his 

Tis  therefore  I  can  dwell  with  man  no  more  ; 

Your  fellowship,  ye  waft-blers  1  suits  me  best : 
Pui-e  love  has  lost  its  price,  though  prized  of  yore. 

Profaned  by  modem  tongues,  and  slighted  as  a 
jest. 

My  God,  who  form'd  you  for  his  praise  alone. 
Beholds  his  purpose  well  fulfiU'd  in  you ; 

CJome,  let  us  join  the  choir  before  his  throne. 
Partaking  in  his  pnuse  with  spirits  just  and  true ! 

Yes,  I  will  always  love ;  and,  as  I  ought. 
Tune  to  the  praise  of  Love  my  ceaseless  voice ; 

Preferring  Love  too  vast  for  human  thought, 
In  spite  of  erring  men,  who  cavil  at  my  choice. 

Why  have  I  not  a  thousand  thousand  hearts, 
Lord  of  my  soul !  that  they  might  all  be  thine! 

If  thou  approve, — the  zeal  thy  smile  imparts, 
How  should  it  ever  fail !  can  such  a  fire  decline  1 

Love  pure  and  holy,  is  a  deathless  fire  ; 

Its  object  heavenly,  it  must  ever  blaze  : 
Eternal  love  a  God  must  needs  inspire,      [praise. 

When  once  he  wins  the  heart,  and  fits  it  for  his 

Self-love  dismiss'd, — 'tis  then  we  live  indeed, — 
In  her  embrace,  death,  only  death  is  found ; 

Come,  then,  one  noble  effort,  and  succeed. 
Cast  off  the  chain  of  self  with  which  thy  soul  is 
bound! 

Oh  I  I  could  cry,  that  all  the  world  might  hear. 
Ye  self-tormentors,  love  your  God  alone  ; 

Let  his  unequal'd  excellence  be  dear,  [your  own! 
Dear  to  your  inmost  souls,  and  make  him  aJl 

They  hear  me  not. — Alas !  how  fond  to  rove 
In  endless  chase  of  folly's  specious  lure  1 

'Tis  here  alone,  beneath  thissliady  grove, 
I  taste  the  sweets  of  truth, — here  only  am  aecure 
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THE  SWALLOW. 

d  of  the  swallow  ; — I  learn  from  her  flight, 
L  skill  to  improve  it,  a  lesson  of  love  : 
dom  on  earth  do  we  see  her  alight ! 
wells  in  the  sides,  she  is  ever  above. 

the  wing  that  she  takes  her  repose, 
nded  and  poised  in  the  regions  of  air ; 
in  oar  fields  that  her  sustenxuicc  grows, 
ving'd  like  herself,  'tis  ethereal  fare. 

les  ir  the  spring,  all  the  summer  she  stag's, 
dreading  the  cold,  still  follows  the  sun  : — 
to  our  Love,  we  should  covet  his  ra^-s, 
he  place  where  he  shines  not,  immediately 


it  should  be  Love,  and  our  nourishment 

yer; 

langerous  food  that  we  find  upon  earth  : 

it  of  this  world  is  beset  with  a  snare, 

sU  it  is  hurtful,  as  vile  in  its  birth. 

?ly,  if  ever,  she  settles  below, 
►nly  when  building  a  nest  for  her  young ; 
not  for  her  browl,8ho  would  never  bestow 
ugbt  upon  anything  filthy  as  dung. 

eave  it  ourselves  ('tis  a  mortal  abode) 
sk  every  moment  in  infinite  Love ; 
ly  the  dark  winter,  and  follow  the  road 
leads  to  the  dayspring  appearing  above. 


HUMPH  OF  HEATENLY  LOVE  DESIRED. 

I  reign,  wherever  man  is  found, 
[y  Spouse,  beloved  and  divine  1 
rn  I  am  rich,  and  I  abound, 
i^hen  every  human  heart  is  thine. 

tiousand  sorrows  pierce  mv  soul, 
o  think  tliat  all  are  not  tlune  own : 
!  be  adored  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
/here  is  thy  zeal  ]  arise  ;  be  known  ! 

hearts  are  cold,  in  every  place, 
'et  earthly  good  with  warmth  pursue  ; 
M)lve  them  with  a  flash  of  grace, 
haw  these  of  ice,  and  give  us  new  I 


FIGURATIVE   DESCRIPTION 

or  THB 

PROCEDURE  OF  DIVINE  LOVE, 

irO  A  HOUL  TO  THB  rOTNT  Of  8BLP-RBlfimCIATION 
AMD  ABflOLUTB  ACQUIBSCSNCK. 

'AS  my  purpose  on  a  day, 

embark  and  sail  away ; 

I  climb'd  the  vessel's  side, 

'6  was  sporting  in  the  tide ; 

>me,**  he  said,  <<  ascend !  make  haste, 

inch  into  the  boundless  wa«te." 


Many  mariners  were  there. 
Having  each  his  separate  care ; 
They  3iat  row'd  us  held  their  eyes 
Fix'd  upon  the  starry  skies  ; 
Others  steer'd,  or  tum'd  the  sails 
To  receive  the  shifting  gales. 

Love,  with  power  divine  supplied, 
Suddenly  my  courage  tried ; 
In  a  moment  it  was  night. 
Ship  and  skies  were  out  of  sight ; 
On  the  briny  wave  I  lay. 
Floating  rushes  all  my  stay. 

Did  I  with  resentment  bum 

At  this  unexpected  turn  1 

Did  I  wish  myself  on  shore. 

Never  to  forsake  it  more  1 

No :— ««  My  soul,"  I  cried,  «  be  still  I 

If  I  must  be  lost,  I  will." 

Next  he  hastcn'd  to  convey 
Both  my  frail  supports  away ; 
Seized  my  rushes ;  bade  the  waves 
Yawn  into  a  thousand  graves : 
Down  I  went,  and  sunk  as  lead^ 
Ocean  closing  o'er  my  head. 

Still,  however,  life  was  safe ; 
And  I  saw  him  turn  and  laugh : 
"  Friend,"  he  cried,  **  adieu !  lie  low. 
While  the  wintry  storms  shall  blow ; 
When  the  spring  has  calni'd  the  main. 
You  shall  rise  and  float  again." 

Soon  I  saw  him,  with  dismay, 
Spread  his  plumes  and  soar  away ; 
Now  I  mark  his  rapid  flight, 
Now  he  leaves  mj  aching  sight ; 
He  is  gone  whom  I  adore, 
'Tis  in  vain  to  seek  him  more. 

How  I  trembled  then  and  fear'd. 
When  my  love  had  disappear'd ! 
"  Wilt  thou  leave  me  thus,'*  I  cried, 
«  Whelm'd  beneath  the  rolling  tide  V* 
Vain  attempt  to  reach  his  ear ! 
Love  was  gone,  and  would  not  hear. 

Ah  I  return,  and  love  me  still  ; 

See  me  subject  to  thy  will  1 

Frown  with  wrath,  or  smile  with  grace, 

Only  let  me  see  thy  face  1 

Evil  I  have  none  to  fear. 

All  is  good,  if  Thou  art  near. 

Yet  he  leaves  me, — cruel  fate  I 

Leaves  me  in  my  lost  estate  1 

Have  I  sinn'd !  Oh  say  whcreui  I 

Tell  me,  and  forgive  my  sin ! 

King  and  Lord,  whom  I  adore. 

Shall  I  see  thy  face  no  more ! 

Be  not  angry ;  I  resign. 

Henceforth,  all  my  will  to  thine  : 

I  consent  that  thou  depart. 

Though  thine  absence  breaks  my  hearty 

Go  then,  and  for  ever  too ; 

All  is  right  that  thou  wilt  do. 

This  was  just  what  Love  intended. 
He  was  now  no  more  oflended  ; 
Soon  as  I  became  a  child. 
Love  retum'd  to  me  and  smiled  : 
Never  strife  shall  mortf  betide 
'Twixt  the  bridegroom  and  h»  hride. 


A\ 
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A  CHILD  OF  GOD 

LQNOINO  TO   8KK  HIM  BKUIVKD. 

There's  not  an  echo  round  me. 

But  I  am  glad  should  learn 
How  pure  a  fire  haA  found  me, 

The  love  with  which  I  bum. 
For  none  attends  with  pleasure 

To  what  I  would  reveal ; 
They  slight  me  out  of  measure. 

And  laugh  at  all  I  feeL 

The  rocks  receive  less  proudly 

The  story  of  my  flame ; 
When  I  approach,  they  loudly 

Reverberate  his  name. 
I  speak  to  them  of  sadness. 

And  comforts  at  a  stand ; 
They  bid  me  look  for  eladness, 

And  better  days  at  hand. 

Far  from  all  habitation, 

I  heard  a  happy  sound. 
Big  with  the  consolation. 

That  I  have  often  found ; 
I  said,  **  My  lot  is  sorrow, 

My  grief'^has  no  alloy  ;*' 
The  rocks  replied — ^  To-morrow, 

To-morrow  brings  thee  joy.** 

These  sweet  and  secret  tidings, 

What  bliss  it  is  to  hear  I 
For,  spite  of  all  my  chidings. 

My  weakness  and  my  fear. 
No  sooner  I  receive  them, 

Than  I  forget  my  pain. 
And  happy  to  believe  them, 

I  love  as  much  again. 

I  fly  to  scenes  romantic, 

Where  never  men  resort ; 
For  in  an  age  so  frantic 

Impiety  is  sport ; 
For  riot  and  confusion 

They  barter  tilings  above, 
Condemning,  as  delusion. 

The  joy  of  perfect  love. 

In  this  sequester'd  comer. 

None  hears  what  I  express ; 
Delivered  from  the  scomer. 

What  peace  do  I  possess  I 
Beneath  the  boughs  reclining. 

Or  roving  o*er  the  wild, 
I  live  as  undesigning. 

And  harmless  as  a  child. 

No  troubles  here  surprise  me ; 

I  innocently  play. 
While  Providence  supplies  me, 

And  guards  me  all  Uie  day : 
My  dear  and  kind  defender 

Preser\'e8  me  safely  here. 
From  men  of  pomp  and  splendour^ 

Who  fill  a  child  with  fear. 


ABPIRATIOlfS  OF  THE  SOUL  AFTER  GOD. 

Mt  Spouse  I  in  whose  presence  I  liye^ 
Sole  object  of  all  my  desires, 

Who  know*8t  what  a  flame  I  conceire 
And  canst  easily  double  its  fires ; 


How  pleasant  is  all  that  I  meet  I 
From  fear  of  adversity  free, 

I  find  even  sorrow  made  sweet ; 
Because  'tis  assign'd  me  by  Thee. 

Transported  I  see  Thee  display 

Thy  riches  and  glory  divine ; 
I  have  only  my  life  to  repay. 

Take  what  I  would  gladly  resign. 
Thy  will  is  the  treasure  I  seek. 

For  thou  art  as  faithful  as  strong ; 
There  let  me,  obedient  and  meek. 

Repose  myself  all  the  day  long. 

My  spirit  and  faculties  fail ; 

Oh  finish  what  love  has  begun ! 
Destroy  what  is  sinful  and  frail. 

And  dwell  in  the  soul  thou  hast  won ! 
Dear  theme  of  my  wonder  and  praise, 

I  cry,  who  is  worthy  as  Thou  I 
I  can  only  be  silent  and  gaze : 

*Tis  all  that  is  left  to  me  now. 

Oh  glory  in  which  I  am  lost. 

Too  deep  for  the  plummet  of  thought ; 
On  an  ocean  of  Deity  toss'd, 

I  am  Bwallow'd,  I  sink  into  nought 
Yet  lost  and  absorbed  as  I  seem, 

I-  chant  to  the  praise  of  my  Kine ; 
And,  though  overwhelmed  by  the  tncrae. 

Am  happy  whenever  I  sing. 


GRATITUDE  AND  LOVE  TO  GOD. 

All  are  indebted  much  to  Thee, 

But  I  far  more  tlian  all. 
From  many  a  deadly  snare  set  free, 

And  raised  from  many  a  fall. 
Overwhelm  me,  from  above. 
Daily  with  thy  boundless  love ! , 

What  bonds  of  gratitude  I  feel 

No  language  can  declare ; 
Beneath  the  oppressive  weight  I  roel, 

*Ti8  more  than  I  can  bear : 
Wlien  shall  I  that  blessing  prove. 
To  retm-n  thee  Love  for  Love  I 

Spirit  of  Charity,  dispense 
Thy  grace  to  every  heart ; 

Expel  fdl  other  spirits  thence, 
Drive  self  from  every  part ; 

Charity  divine,  draw  nigh, 

Break  the  chains  in  which  we  lie  I 

All  selfish  souls,  whate'er  they  feign, 

Have  still  a  slavish  lot ; 
They  boast  of  liberty  in  vain. 

Of  Love,  and  feel  it  not. 
He  whose  bosom  glows  with  Thee, 
He,  and  he  alone,  is  free. 

Oh  blessedness,  all  bliss  above. 
When  thy  pure  fires  prevail ! 

Love  only  teaches  what  is  Love , 
All  other  lessons  fail : 

We  learn  its  name,  but  not  its  powers^ 

Experience  only  makes  it  oors. 
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HAPPY  SOLITUDE-UNHAPPY  MEN. 

Mt  heart  is  easy,  and  xny  burden  light ; 

I  amile,  though  nd,  when  Thou  art  in  my  sight : 

The  more  my  woes  in  secret  1  deplore, 

1  taste  thy  goodness,  and  I  love  thee  more. 

There,  while  a  solemn  stillness  reigns  around, 
Faith,  love,  and  hope,  within  my  soul  abound ; 
And  while  the  world  suppose  me  lost  in  care, 
The  joys  of  angels,  unperceived,  I  share. 

Thy  creatures  wrong  thee,  0  thou  sovereign  Good ! 
Tboa  art  not  loved,  because  not  understood  ; 
This  grieves  me  most,  that  vain  pursuits  beguile 
Ungrateful  men,  regardless  of  thy  smile. 

Frail  beauty  and  false  honour  are  adored ; 
While  Thee  they  scorn,  and  trifle  with  thy  Word ; 
Pass,  unconcem'd,  a  Saviour's  sorrows  by ; 
And  hunt  their  ruin  with  a  zeal  to  die. 


LIVING  WATER 

Thb  fountain  in  its  source 
No  drought  of  sumiDer  fears ; 

The  fiirther  it  pursues  its  course 
The  nobler  it  appears. 

But  shallow  cisterns  yield 

A  scanty  short  supply ; 
The  morning  sees  them  amply  fill'd. 

At  evening  they  are  dry. 


TRUTH  AND  DIVINE  LOVE 

KBJXCTKD  BY  THK  WORLD. 

O  LoTE,  of  pure  and  heavenly  birth  I 
O  simple  Truth,  scarce  known  on  earth ! 
Whom  men  resist  with  stubborn  will ; 
And,  more  perverse  and  daring  still. 
Smother  and  quench,  with  reasonings  vain, 
While  error  and  deception  reign. 

Whence  comes  it,  that,  your  power  the  same 
As  His  on  high,  from  whence  you  came, 
Ye  rarely  find  a  listening  ear, 
Or  heart  that  makes  you  welcome  here  I — 
Because  ye  bring  reproach  and  pain. 
Where'er  ye  visit,  in  your  train. 

The  world  \b  proud,  and  cannot  bear 
The  scorn  and  calumny  ye  share ; 
The  praise  of  men  the  mark  they  mean. 
They  fly  the  place  where  ye  are  seen  ; 
Pure  Liove,  with  scandal  in  the  rear. 
Suits  not  the  vain ;  it  costs  too  dear. 

Then,  let  the  price  be  what  it  may. 
Though  poor,  I  am  prepared  to  pay ; 
Come  shame,  come  sorrow ;  spite  of  tears. 
Weakness,  and  heart-oppressing  fears ; 
Ono  soul,  at  least,  shall  not  repine. 
To  give  you  room ;  come,  reign  in  mine  1 


DIVINE  JUSTICE  AMIABLE- 

Thou  hast  no  lightnings,  0  thou  Just  1 
Or  I  their  force  should  know ; 

And  if  thou  strike  me  into  dust, 
My  soul  approves  the  blow. 

The  heart,  that  values  less  its  ease 

Than  it  adores  thy  ways. 
In  thine  avenging  anger  sees 

A  subject  of  its  praise. 

Pleased  I  could  lie,  concealed  and  lost, 

In  shades  of  central  night ; 
Not  to  avoid  thy  wrath,  thou  know'st, 

But  lest  I  grieve  thy  sight. 

Smite  me,  0  Thou,  whom  I  provoke ; 

And  I  will  love  thee  still ; 
The  well-deserved  and  righteous  stroke 

Shall  please  me,  though  it  kilL 

Am  I  not  worthy  to  sustain 
The  worst  thou  canst  devise  ? 

And  dare  I  seek  thy  throne  again, 
And  meet  thy  sacred  eyes  ? 

Far  from  afflicting,  Thou  art  kind  ; 

And  in  my  saddest  hours, 
An  unction  of  thy  grace  I  find, 

Pervading  all  my  powers. 

Alas !  Thou  sparest  me  yet  again ; 

And  when  thy  wrath  should  move. 
Too  gentle  to  endure  my  pain. 

Thou  soothest  me  with  thy  love. 

I  have  no  punishment  to  fear ; 

But,  ah !  that  smile  from  Thee 
Im[)ai'ts  a  pang  far  more  severe 

Than  woe  itself  would  be. 


THE  SOUL  THAT  LOVES  GOD  FINDS  HIM 
EVERYWHERE. 

Oh  Thou,  by  long  experience  tried. 
Near  whom  no  grief  can  long  abide ; 
My  Love  I  how  full  of  sweet  content 
I  pass  my  years  of  banishment ! 

All  scenes  alike  engaging  prove 
To  souls  impressed  with  sacred  Love ! 
Where'er  they  dwell,  they  dwell  in  Thee ; 
In  heaven,  in  earth,  or  on  the  sea. 

To  me  remains  nor  place  nor  time  ! 
My  country  is  in  every  clime  ; 
I  can  be  calm  and  free  from  care 
On  any  shore,  since  God  is  there. 

While  place  we  seek,  or  place  we  shun. 
The  soul  finds  happiness  in  none  ; 
But  with  a  God  to  guide  our  way, 
*Tis  equal  joy  to  go  or  stay. 

Could  I  be  cast  where  Thou  art  not^ 
That  were  indeed  a  dreadful  lot ; 
But  regions  none  remote  I  call. 
Secure  of  finding  Grod  in  all. 
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My  country,  Lord,  art  Thou  alone ; 
Nor  other  can  I  claim  or  own ; 
Jfhe  point  where  all  my  wishes  meet ; 
My  law,  my  love  ;  life's  only  sweet ! 

I  hold  by  nothing  here  below  ; 

Appoint  my  journey,  and  I  go ; 

Though  pierced  by  scorn,  oppressed  by  pride, 

I  feel  thee  good,  ^1  nought  beside. 

No  frowns  of  men  can  hurtful  prove 
To  souls  on  fire  wi  h  heavenly  Love  I 
Though  men  and  devils  both  condemn, 
No  gloomy  days  arise  from  them. 

Ah  then !  to  His  embrace  repair ; 
My  soul,  thou  art  no  stranger  there ; 
There  Love  divine  shall  be  thy  guard. 
And  peace  /md  safety  thy  reward. 


TIIE  TESTIMONY  OF  DIVINE  ADOPTION. 

How  happy  are  the  new-bom  race ; 
Partakers  of  adopting  grace, 

How  pure  the  bliss  tliey  share ! 
Hid  from  the  world  and  all  its  eyes. 
Within  their  heart  the  blessing  lies, 

And  conscience  feels  it  there. 

The  moment  we  believe,  'tis  ours ; 
And  if  we  love  with  all  our  powers 

The  God  from  whom  it  came. 
And  if  we  sei've  witli  hearts  sincere, 
'Tis  still  discernible  and  clear, 

An  undisputed  claim. 

But,  ah !  if  foul  and  wilful  sin 
Stain  and  dishonour  us  within. 

Farewell  the  joy  we  knew  ; 
Again  the  slaves  of  Nature's  sway, 
In  lab^Tinths  of  our  own  we  stray. 

Without  a  guide  or  clue. 

The  chaste  and  pure,  who  fear  to  grieve 
The  gracious  Spirit  tliey  receive. 

His  work  distinctly  trace  ; 
And,  strong  in  undissembling  love. 
Boldly  assert  and  clearly  prove 

Their  hearts  his  dwelling  place. 

Oh  messenger  of  dear  delight. 
Whose  voice  dispels  the  deepest  night. 

Sweet  peace-proclaiming  Dove ! 
With  thee  at  hand,  to  soothe  our  pains, 
No  wish  unsatisfied  remains, 

No  task  but  that  of  Love. 

'Tis  Love  imites  what  sin  divides ; 
The  centre,  where  all  bliss  resides ; 

To  which  the  soul  once  brought. 
Reclining  on  the  first  great  Cause, 
From  his  aboundmg  sweetness  draws 

Peace  passing  human  thought 

Sorrow  foregoes  its  nature  there. 
And  life  assumes  a  tranquil  air. 

Divested  of  its  woes ; 
There  sovereign  goodness  soothes  the  breast, 
Till  then  incapable  of  rest. 

In  sacred  sure  repose. 


DIVINE  LOVE  ENDURBS  NO  RIVAL. 

Love  is  the  Lord  whom  I  obey. 
Whose  will  transported  I  perform  ; 

The  centre  of  my  rest,  my  stay. 

Love's  all  in  all  to  me,  myself  a  worm. 

For  uncreated  charms  I  bum, 
Oppress'd  by  slavish  fear  no  more ; 

For  One  in  whom  I  may  discern, 

Even  when  He  frowns,  a  sweetness  I  ado 

He  little  loves  Him,  who  complains. 
And  finds  him  rigorous  and  severe ; 

His  heart  is  sordid,  and  he  feigns. 

Though  loud  in  boasting  of  a  soul  sincere. 

Love  causes  grief,  but  'tis  to  move 
And  stimulate  the  slumbering  mind ; 

And  he  has  never  tasted  love. 
Who  shuns  a  pang  so  graciously  desigu'd. 

Sweet  is  the  cross,  above  all  sweets. 
To  souls  enamour'd  with  thy  smiles ; 

The  keenest  woe  life  ever  meets. 

Love  strips  of  all  its  teiTors,  and  beguiles 

'Tis  just  that  God  should  not  be  dear 
Where  self  engrosses  all  the  thought. 

And  groans  and  murmurs  make  it  clear, 
Whatever  else  is  loved,  the  Lord  is  not. 

The  love  of  Thee  flows  just  as  much 
As  that  of  ebbing  self  subsides ; 

Our  hearts,  their  scantiness  is  such. 
Bear  not  the  conflict  of  two  rival  tides. 

Both  cannot  govern  in  one  soul ; 

Then  let  self-love  be  dispossess'd ; 
The  love  of  God  d<»8er\'es  Uie  whole, 

And  will  not  dwell  vdih  so  despised  a  guesi 


BELF-DIFTIDENCE. 

Source  of  love,  and  light  of  day. 
Tear  me  from  myself  a^-ay ; 
Every  view  and  thought  of  mine 
Cast  into  the  mould  of  thine ; 
Teach,  0  teach  this  faithless  heart 
A  consistent  constant  part ; 
Or,  if  it  must  live  to  grow 
More  rebellious,  breiik  it  now  I 

Is  it  thus  that  I  requite 
Grace  and  goodness  infinite  f 
Every  trace  of  every  boon 
Cancel'd  and  erased  so  soon ! 
Can  I  grieve  Tlu^e,  whom  I  lovo ; 
Thee,  in  whom  I  live  and  move  ! 
If  my  sorrow  touch  thee  still. 
Save  me  from  so  great  an  ill  I 

Oh  I  the  oppressive,  irksome  weight. 
Felt  in  an  uncertain  state ; 
Comfort,  peace,  and  rest  adieu. 
Should  I  prove  at  last  untrue  ! 
Still  I  choose  thee,  follow  still 
Every  notice  of  thy  will ; 
But,  unstable,  strangely  wesk. 
Still  let  tdip  the  good  I  seek. 
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Self-eoofidiiig  wretch,  I  thought 
I  could  serve  thee  as  I  ought, 
Win  thee,  and  deserve  to  feel 
All  the  Love  thou  canst  reveal ! 
Trusting  self,  a  hruised  reed,      * 
Is  to  be  deceived  indeed. 
Save  mo  from  this  harm  and  loss. 
Lest  my  gold  turn  all  to  dross ! 

Self  is  earthly— Faith  alone 
Makes  an  unseen  world  our  own  ; 
Faith  relinquish'd,  how  we  roam, 
Feel  our  way,  and  leave  our  home  I 
Spurious  gems  our  hopes  entice, 
While  we  scorn  the  pearl  of  price ; 
And,  preferring  servants*  pay. 
Cast  the  children's  bread  away. 


THE  ACQUIESCENCE  OF  PURE  LOVE. 

vb!  if  thy  destined  Bacrifico  am  I, 
Tome  slay  thy  victim,  and  prepare  thy  fires ; 
mged  in  thy  depths  of  mercy,  let  me  die 
The  datih  which  every  soul  that  lives  desires ! 

I'atch  my  hours,  and  see  them  fleet  away ; 
rhe  time  is  long  that  I  have  languished  here; 
•t  all  my  Uioughts  thy  purposes  obey, 
With  no  reluctance,  cheeiful  and  sincere. 

me  'tis  equal,  whether  Love  ordain 
My  life  or  death,  appoint  mc  pain  or  ease ; 
y  soul  perceives  no  real  ill  in  puin ; 
In  ease  or  health  no  real  good  she  sees. 

ic  Good  she  covets,  and  that  Good  alone ; 
To  choose  thy  will,  from  selfish  bias  free ; 
nd  to  prefer  a  cottage  to  a  throne, 
And  grief  to  comfort,  if  it  pleases  thee. 

nat  we  should  bear  the  cross  is  thy  command. 
Die  to  the  world,  and  live  to  self  no  more ; 
iffer,  unmoved,  beneath  the  rudest  hand. 
As  pleased  when  shipHTeck'd  as  when  safe  on 
shore. 


REPOSE  IN  COD. 

Blest  !  who,  far  from  all  mankind. 
This  world's  shadows  left  behind. 
Hears  from  Heaven  a  gentle  strain 
Whispering  Love,  and  loves  again. 

Blest !  who,  free  from  self-esteem. 
Dives  into  the  great  Supreme, . 
All  desire  beside  discards, 
Joys  inferior  none  regards. 

Blest  I  who  in  thy  bosom  seeks 
Rest  that  nothing  earthly  breaks. 
Dead  to  self  and  worldly  things. 
Lost  in  thee,  thou  King  of  kings  I 

Ye  that  know  my  secret  fire. 
Softly  speak  and  soon  retire ; 
Favour  my  divine  repose. 
Spare  the  sleep  a  God  bestows. 


GLORY  TO  GOD  ALONE. 

Oh  loved  I  but  not  enough — ^though  dearer  far 
Than  self  and  its  most  loved  enjoyments  are ; 
None  duly  loves  thee,  but  who,  nobly  free 
From  sensual  objecti^  finds  his  all  in  Thee. 

Glory  of  God  I  thou  stranger  here  below. 
Whom  man  nor  knows,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  know ; 
Our  fiuth  and  reason  are  both  shock'd  to  find 
Man  in  the  post  of  honour — ^Thee  behind. 

Reason  exclauns — **  Let  every  creature  fall. 
Ashamed,  abased,  before  the  Lord  of  all ;" 
And  faith,  o'erwhelm'd  with  such  a  dazzling  blaze, 
Feebly  describes  the  beauty  she  survey's. 

Yet  man,  dim-sighted  man,  and  rash  as  blind. 
Deaf  to  the  dictates  of  his  better  mind. 
In  frantic  competition  dares  the  skies. 
And  claims  precedence  of  the  only  wise. 

Oh  lost  in  vanity,  till  once  self-known ! 
Nothing  is  great,  or  good,  but  God  alone ; 
When  Uiou  shalt  stand  before  His  awful  face, 
Then,  at  the  Ust,  thy  pride  shall  know  His  pUce. 

Glorious,  Almighty,  First,  and  without  end  \ 
When  wilt  thou  melt  the  mountains  and  descend! 
When  wilt  thou  shoot  abroad  thy  conquering  rays. 
And  teach  these  atoms  thou  hast  made,  thy  praise  { 

Thy  Glory  is  the  sweetest  heaven  I  feel ; 
And,  if  I  seek  it  with  too  fierce  a  zeal. 
Thy  Love,  triumphant  o*er  a  selfish  will. 
Taught  me  the  passion,  and  inspires  it  still. 

My  reason,  all  my  faculties,  unite. 
To  make  tliy  Glory  their  supreme  delight ; 
Forbid  it,  fountain  of  my  brightest  days. 
That  I  should  rob  thee,  and  usurp  thy  praise ! 

My  soul !  rest  happy  in  thy  low  estate. 
Nor  hope,  nor  wish,  to  be  esteem'd  or  great ; 
To  take  the  impression  of  a  will  divine. 
Be  that  thy  glory,  and  those  riches  thine. 

Confess  Him  righteous  in  his  just  decrees. 
Love  what  he  loves,  and  let  his  pleasure  please ; 
Die  daily ;  from  the  touch  of  sin  recede ; 
Then  thou  hast  crown'd  him,  and  he  reigns  indeed. 


SELF-LOVE  AND  TRUTH  INCOMPATIBLB. 

From  thorny  wilds  a  monster  came. 
That  fiird  my  soul  with  fear  and  shame ; 
The  birds,  forgetful  of  their  mirth, 
DroopM  at  the  sight,  and  fell  to  earth ; 
When  thus  a  sage  addressed  mine  ear, 
Himself  unconscious  of  a  fear.    • 

<<  Whence  all  this  terror  and  surprise, 
Distracted  looks,  and  streaming  eyes  ! 
Far  from  the  world  and  its  affairs. 
The  joy  it  boasts,  the  pain  it  shares, 
Surrender,  without  guile  or  art, 
To  Grod,  an  undivided  heart ; 
The  savage  form,  so  fear'd  before, 
Shall  scare  youv  trembling  soul  no  mnre; 
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For  loathsome  as  the  sight  may  he, 
'Tis  but  the  Love  of  self  you  see. 
Fix  all  yoar  love  on  God  alone, 
Chuse  but  His  will,  and  hate  your  own, 
No  fear  shall  in  your  path  be  found, 
The  dreary  waste  shall  bloom  around, 
And  you  through  all  your  happy  da^'s. 
Shall  bless  his  name,  and  sing  his  praise.'' 

Oh  lovely  solitude,  how  sweet 
The  silence  of  this  calm  retreat ! 
Here  Truth,  the  fair  whom  I  pursue, 
Gives  all  her  beauty  to  my  view ; 
The  simple,  unadorn'd  display 
Charms  every  pain  and  fear  away. 
0  Truth,  whom  millions  proudly  slight ; 
O  Truth,  my  treasure  and  delight ; 
Accept  this  tribute  to  thy  name. 
And  this  poor  heart  from  which  it  came  1 


THE  LOVE  OF  GOD,  THE  END  OP  LIFE. 

Since  life  in  sorrow  must  be  spent, 
So  be  it — I  am  well  content. 
And  meekly  wait  my  last  remove. 
Seeking  only  growth  in  love. 

No  bliss  I  seek,  but  to  fulfil 
In  life,  in  death,  thy  lovely  will ; 
No  succours  in  my  woes  I  want. 
Save  what  Thou  art  pleased  to  grant 

Our  days  are  number*d,  let  us  spare 
Our  anxious  hearts  a  needless  care : 
T'lB  thine  to  number  out  our  days ; 
Ours  to  give  them  to  thy  praise. 

Love  is  our  only  business  here. 
Love,  simple,  constant,  aud  sincere ; 
O  blessed  days,  thy  servants  see ! 
Spent,  0  Lord !  in  pleasing  Thee, 


LOVE  FAITHFUL  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE 
BELOVED. 

In  vain  ye  woo  me  to  your  harrplcss  joys, 
Ye  pleasant  bowers,  remote  from  strife  and  noise : 
Your  shades,  the  witnesses  of  many  a  vow 
Breathed  forth  in  happier  days,  are  irksome  now ; 
Denied  that  smile  'twas  once  my  heaven  to  see. 
Such  scenes,  such  pleasures,  are  all  past  with  me 

In  vain  He  leaves  me,  I  shall  love  him  still ; 
And  though  I  mourn,  not  murmur  at  his  will ; 
I  have  no  cause— an  object  all  divme 
Might  well  grow  weary  of  a  soul  like  mine ; 
Yet  pity  me,  great  God !  forlorn,  alone. 
Heartless  and  hopeless.  Life  aud  Love  all  gone. 


LOVE  PURE  AND  FERVENT. 

J^LOcs,  and  with  love  o'erflowing, 
God  demands  a  fervent  heart ; 

Gnjce  and  bounty  still  bestowing. 
Calls  us  to  a  grateful  part. 


Oh,  then,  with  supreme  affectioii 

His  paternal  Will  regard  I 
If  it  cost  MB  some  dejection. 

Every  sigh  has  its  reward. 
• 
Perfect  Love  has  power  to  soften 

Cares  that  might  our  peace  destroy ; 
Nay,  does  more — transforms  them  often, 

Changing  sorrow  into  joy. 

Sovereign  Love  appoints  the  measure 
And  the  number  of  our  pains ; 

And  is  pleased  when  we  find  pleasure 
In  the  trials  He  ordains. 


THE  ENTIRE  SURRENDER. 

Peace  has  unveil'd  her  smBing  &ce. 
And  W008  thy  soul  to  her  embrace, 
Enjoy'd  with  case,  if  thou  refrain 
From  earthly  love,  else  sought  in  vain ; 
She  dwells  with  all  who  Truth  prefer, 
But  seeks  not  them  who  seek  not  her. 

Yield  to  the  Lord,  with  simple  heart. 
All  that  thou  hast,  and  all  thou  art ; 
Renounce  all  strength  but  strength  di>'iiie 
And  pt»ace  shall  be  for  ever  tliine : 
Behold  the  path  which  I  have  trod. 
My  path,  till  I  go  home  to  God. 


THE  PERFECT  SACRIFICE. 

I  PLACE  an  offering  at  thy  shrine. 
From  tahit  and  blemish  clear. 

Simple  and  pure  in  its  desigu. 
Of  all  that  I  hold  dear. 

I  yield  thee  back  thy  gifts  again. 
Thy  gifts  which  most  I  pnze ; 

Desirous  only  to  retain 
The  notice  of  thine  eyes. 

But  if,  by  thine  adored  decree. 
That  blessing  be  denied ; 

Rc'sign'd  aud  unrt>luctaiity  see 
My  every  wish  subside. 

Thy  will  in  all  things  I  approve. 

Exalted  or  cast  down  ! 
Thy  will  in  every  state  I  love. 

And  even  in  thy  frown. 


GOD  HIDES  HIS  PEOPLE. 

To  lay  the  soul  that  loves  him  low. 

Becomes  the  Only-wise : 
To  hide,  beneath  a  veil  of  woe. 

The  children  of  the  skies. 

Man,  though  a  worm,  would  yet  be  great 
Though  feeble,  would  seem  strong; 

Assumes  an  independent  state, 
By  sacrilege  and  wrong. 
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Strange  the  reverse,  which,  once  aboBed, 
The  haughty  creature  proves  I 

He  feels  his  soul  a  barren  waste. 
Nor  dares  affirm  he  loves. 

Soom'd  by  the  thoughtless  and  the  vain, 

To  God  he  presses  near ; 
Superior  to  tlie  world's  disdain. 

And  happy  in  its  sneer. 

Oh  welcome,  in  his  heart  he  says, 

Humility  and  shame  I 
Farewell  Uie  wish  for  human  praise. 

The  music  of  a  name  I 

But  will  not  scandal  mar  the  good 

That  I  might  else  perform  1 
And  can  God  work  it,  if  he  would. 

By  so  despised  a  worm ! 

Ah,  vainly  anxious ! — leave  the  Lord 

To  rule  tliee,  and  dispose ; 
Sweet  is  the  mandate  of  his  word. 

And  gracious  all  He  does. 

He  draws  from  human  littleness 

His  grandeur  and  renown  ; 
And  generous  hearts  with  joy  confess 

The  triumph  all  his  own. 

Down  then  with  self-exalting  thoughts ; 

Thy  faith  and  hope  employ. 
To  welcome  all  that  he  allots, 

And  suffer  shame  with  joy. 

No  longer,  then,  thou  wilt  encroach 

On  his  eternal  right ; 
And  He  shall  smile  at  thy  approach. 

And  make  thee  his  delight. 


SECRETS  OP  DIVINE  LOVE  ARE  TO  BE  KEPT. 

Suiv !  stay  thy  course,  this  moment  stay — 

Suspend  the  o'erflowing  tide  of  day. 

Divulge  not  such  a  love  as  mine. 

Ah !  hide  the  mystery  divine ; 

Lest  man,  who  deems  my  glory  shame, 

Should  learn  the  secret  of  my  flame. 

0  night !  propitious  to  my  views. 
Thy  sable  awning  wide  diffuse ; 
Conceal  alike  my  joy  and  pain, 
Nor  draw  thy  curtain  back  again, 
Though  morning,  by  the  tears  she  shows. 
Seems  to  participate  my  woes. 

Ye  stars  I  whose  faint  and  feeble  fires 

Express  my  languishing  desires. 

Whose  slender  beams  pervade  the  skies 

As  silent  as  my  secret  siglis. 

Those  (emanations  of  a  soul, 

That  darts  her  fires  beyond  the  polo ; 

Your  rays,  that  scarce  assist  the  sight. 
That  pierce,  but  not  displace  the  nigh^ 
That  shine  indeed,  but  nothing  show 
Of  all  those  various  scenes  below. 
Bring  no  disturbance,  rather  prove 
LioentivM  to  a  sacred  tove. 


Thou  moon  I  whose  never-failing  course 

Bespeaks  a  providential  force. 

Go,  tell  the  tidings  of  my  flame 

To  him  who  calls  the  stars  by  name, 

Whose  absence  kills,  whose  presence  cheers. 

Who  blots  or  brightens  all  my  years. 

While,  in  the  blue  abyss  of  space, 
Thine  orb  performs  its  rapid  race. 
Still  whisper  in  his  listening  ears 
The  language  of  my  sighs  and  ti'ars ; 
Tell  him,  I  seek  him,  far  below, 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  of  woe. 

Ye  thought-composing,  silent  hours. 
Diffusing  peace  o*er  all  my  powers, 
Friends  of  the  pensive !  who  conceal 
In  darkest  shades  the  flames  I  feel ; 
To  you  I  trust,  and  safely  may, 
The  love  that  wastes  my  strength  away. 

In  sylvan  scenes  and  caverns  rude, 
I  taste  the  sweets  of  solitude  ; 
Retired  indeed,  but  not  alone, 
I  sliare  them  with  a  Spouse  unknown^ 
Who  hides  me  here,  from  envious  eyes. 
From  all  intrusion  and  surprise. 

Imbowering  shades,  and  dens  profound ! 
Where  echo  rolls  the  voice  around ; 
Mountains !  whose  elevated  heads, 
A  moist  and  misty  veil  o'erspreads ; 
Disclose  a  solitary  bride 
To  him  I  love — to  none  beside. 

Ye  rills !  that,  murmuring  all  the  way. 
Among  the  polisli'd  pebbles  stray, 
Creep  silently  along  the  ground. 
Lest,  drawn  by  that  harmonious  sound. 
Some  wanderer,  whom  I  would  not  meet, 
Should  stumble  on  my  loved  retreat 

£namcl*d  ;neads,  and  hillocks  green. 
And  streams  that  water  all  the  scene  I 
Ye  torrents,  loud  in  distant  &rs  I 
Ye  fountains !  that  receive  my  tears ! 
Ah !  still  conceal,  with  caution  due, 
A  charge  I  trust  with  none  but  you. 

If,  when  my  pain  and  grief  increase, 
I  seem  to  enjoy  the  sweetest  peace, 
It  is  because  I  And  so  fair 
The  cliarming  object  of  my  care. 
That  I  can  sport  and  pleasure  make 
Of  torment  suffered  for  his  sake. 

Ye  meads  and  ctovcs,  unconscious  things  I 
Ye  know  not  whence  my  pleasure  springs ; 
Ye  know  not,  and  ye  cannot  know, 
The  source  from  which  my  sorrows  flow : 
The  dear  sole  Cause  of  all  I  feel, — 
He  knows,  and  understands  them  welU 

Ye  deserts  I  where  the  wild  beasts  rove. 
Scenes  sacred  to  my  hours  of  love ; 
Ye  forests !  in  whoso  shades  I  stray, 
Benighted  under  burning  day ; 
Ah !  whisper  not  how  blest  am  I, 
Nor  while  I  live,  nor  when  I  die. 

Ye  Umbs !  who  sport  bcneatli  these  shades, 

And  bound  along  the  mossy  gUtdes, 

Be  taught  a  salutary  fear. 

And  cease  to  bleat  when  I  am  near : 

The  wolf  may  hear  your  harmless  cnr, 

Whom  ye  should  dread  as  much  a^  I. 
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How  calm,  amid  theie  scenes,  my  mind  I 
How  perfect  is  the  peace  I  find ! 
Oh  hush,  be  still,  my  every  part. 
My  tongue,  my  pulse,  my  beating  heart ! 
That  Love,  aspiring  to  its  cause. 
May  suffer  not  a  moment's  pause. 

Ye  Bwift-iinn'd  nations,  that  abide 
In  seas  as  fathomless  as  wide ; 
And  unsuspicious  of  a  snare. 
Pursue  at  large  your  ple&sures  there : 
Poor  sportive  fools !  how  soon  does  man 
Your  heedless  ignorance  trepan ! 

Away  I  dive  deep  into  the  brine. 
Where  never  yet  sunk  plummet-line ; 
Trust  roe,  the  vast  leviathan 
Is  mei^ciful,  compared  with  man ; 
Avoid  his  arts,  forsake  the  beach, 
And  never  pUy  within  his  reach  1 

My  soul  her  bondage  ill  endures ; 

I  pant  for  Kberty  like  yours ; 

I  long  fur  that  immense  profound. 

That  knows  no  bottom,  and  no  bound ; 

Lost  in  infinity,  to  prove 

The  incomprehensible  of  Love. 

Ye  birds  I  that  lessen  as  ye  fly. 
And  vanish  in  the  distant  sky ; 
To  whom  yon  airy  waste  belongs. 
Resounding  with  your  cheerful  songs ; 
Haste  to  escape  from  human  sight  I 
Fear  less  the  vulture  and  the  kite. 

How  blest,  and  how  secure  am  I^ 
When  quitting  earth,  I  soar  on  high ; 
When  lost,  like  you  I  disappear. 
And  float  in  a  sublimer  sphere ! 
Whence,  falling  within  human  view, 
I  am  ensnared,  and  caught  like  you. 

Omniscient  Grod,  whose  notice  deigns 
To  try  the  heart  and  search  the  reins, 
Compassionate  the  numerous  woes, 
I  dare  not,  even  to  thee,  disclose ; 
Oh  save  me  from  the  cruel  hands 
Of  men,  who  fear  not  thy  commands ! 

Love,  all-subduing  and  divine. 
Care  for  a  creature  truly  thine ; 
Reign  in  a  heart,  disposed  to  own 
No  sovereign  but  thyself  alone ; 
Cherish  a  )»ride  who  cannot  rove. 
Nor  quit  Thee  for  a  meaner  love ! 


TOE  YICISSTTUDES  EXPERIENCED 

Hf  THS 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

I  BUFFER  fruitless  anguish  day  by  day, 
E^h  moment,  as  it  passes,  marks  my  pain ; 

Scarce  knowing  whither,  doubtfully  I  stray, 
And  see  no  end  of  all  that  I  sustain* 

The  more  I  strive  the  more  I  am  withstood ; 

Anxiety  increasing  every  hour. 
My  spirit  finds  no  rest,  performs  no  good, 

And  nought  remains  of  all  my  former  power. 


My  peace  of  heart  is  fled,  I  know  not  where ; 

My  happy  hours,  like  shadows,  passed  away ; 
Th^  sweet  remembrance  doubles  all  my  care, 

Night  darker  seems,  succeeding  sudi  a  day. 

Dear  faded  jo^-s,  and  impotent  regret. 
What  profit  is  there  in  incessant  tears  f 

Oh  Thou,  whom  once  beheld,  we  ne'er  forget, 
Reveal  thy  Love,  and  banish  all  my  fears  I 

Alas  !  He  flies  me — treats  me  as  his  foe, 
Views  not  my  sorrows,  hears  not  when  I  plead; 

Woe  such  as  mine,  despised,  neglected  woe, 
Unless  it  shortens  life,  is  vain  indeed. 

Pierced  with  a  thousand  woimds,  I  yet  survive ; 

My  pangs  are  keen,  but  no  complamt  transpireR; 
And  while  in  terrors  of  thy  wrath  I  live. 

Hell  seems  to  lose  its  less  tremendous  fires. 

Has  hell  a  pain  I  would  not  gladly  bear, 
So  thy  severe  displeasure  might  subside  f 

Hopeless  of  ease,  I  seem  already  there. 
My  life  extinguished,  and  yet  death  denied. 

Is  this  the  joy  so  promised  1 — this  the  love. 
The  unchanging  love,  so  sworn  in  better  dajs ! 

Ah !  dangerous  glories !  shown  me,  but  to  prove 
How  lovely  Thou,  and  I  how  rash  to  gaze. 

Why  did  I  see  them  !  had  I  still  remain'd 
Untaught,  still  iguorant  how  fair  thou  art, 

My  humbler  wishes  I  had  soon  obtained. 
Nor  known  the  torments  of  a  doubting  heart 

Deprived  of  all,  yet  feeling  no  desires. 

Whence  then,  I  cry,  tlie  pangs  that  I  sustain ! 

Dubious  and  uninform'd,  my  soul  inquires. 
Ought  she  to  cherish,  or  shake  off  her  |.ain ! 

Suffering,  I  suffer  not ;  sincerely  love. 

Yet  feel  no  touch  of  that  enlivening  fUime ; 

As  chance  inclines  me,  unconcem'd  I  move. 
All  times,  and  all  events,  to  me  the  same. 

I  search  my  heart,  and  not  a  wish  is  there. 
But  bums  witli  zeal  tliat  hated  self  may  fall; 

Such  Is  the  sad  disquietude  I  share, 

A  sea  of  doubts,  and  self  the  source  of  alL 

I  ask  not  life,  nor  do  I  wish  to  die ; 

And  if  thine  hand  accomplish  not  my  cure, 
I  would  not  purchase  with  a  single  sigh, 

A  free  discharge  from  all  that  I  endure. 

I  groan  in  chains,  yet  want  not  a  release ; 

Am  sick,  and  know  not  the  distemper'd  part ; 
Am  just  as  void  of  purpose  as  of  peace ; 

Have  neither  plan,  nor  fear,  nor  hope,  nor  heai 

My  claim  to  life,  though  sought  with  earnest  car 
No  light  within  me  or  without  me  shows ; 

Once  I  had  faith,  but  now  in  self-despair 
Find  my  chief  cordial  and  my  best  repose. 

My  soul  is  a  forgotten  thing ;  she  sinks. 
Sinks  and  is  lost  without  a  wish  to  rise ' 

Feels  an  indifference  she  abhors,  and  thinks 
Her  name  erased  for  ever  from  the  skies. 

Language  affords  not  my  distress  a  name, — 
Yet  is  it  real,  and  no  sickly  dream  ; 

*Tis  Love  inflicts  it ;  though  to  feel  that  flame 
Is  all  I  know  of  happiness  supreme. 
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ore  departs,  a  chaos  wide  and  vast, 
lark  as  hell  is  open'd  in  the  soul ; 
ove  returns,  the  gloomy  scene  is  past, 
upests  shake  her,  and  no  fears  control. 

1  me  why  these  ages  of  delay ! 
»ve,  all  excellent,  once  more  appear, 
the  shades,  and  snatch  me  into  day, 
this  abyss  of  night,  these  floods  of  fear ! 

re  is  angry,  will  not  now  endure 

I  of  mine,  or  suffer  a  complaint ; 

«  me,  wounds  me,  and  witliholds  the  cure ; 

ists  my  powers,  and  leaves  me  sick  and 

lint. 

ids,  and  hides  the  hand  that  gave  the  blow ; 

?s,  he  reappears,  and  wounds  again ; — 

T  heart  that  loved  thee  treated  so ! 

adore  thee,  though  it  seem  in  vain. 

thou  leave  me,  whom,  when  lost  and  blind, 
didst  distinguish  and  vouchsafe  to  chuse, 
hy  laws  were  written  in  my  mind,  I 

yet  the  world  had  all  my  thoughts  and 
lews! 

ve  me  !  when,  enamour'd  of  thy  laws, 
e  thy  glory  my  supreme  delight ; 
t  me  from  thy  register,  and  cause 
bful  soul  to  perish  from  thy  sight  I 

n  have  caused  the  change  which  I  deplore ! 
0  prove  me,  if  my  heart  be  true ! 
ne  then,  while  prostrate  I  adore, 
&w,  and  place  its  picture  in  thy  view. 

te  without  reserve,  most  simply  thine ; 
'en  to  thee,  that  it  is  not  my  own ; 
g  captive  of  thy  grace  divine ; 
oves,  and  seeks  thee,  for  Thyself  alone. 

mot  move  it,  danger  cannot  scare ; 
are  and  wealth,  in  its  esteem,  are  dust ; 
thee,  even  when  least  inclined  to  spare 
nderest  feelings,  and  avows  thee  just. 

thine  own ;  my  spirit  is  so  too, 
idivided  offering  at  thy  shrine ; 
thy  glory  with  no  double  view, 
;lory,  with  no  secret  bent  to  mine. 

3ly  Love !  and  art  thou  not  severe, 
gilt  me,  thus  devoted  and  thus  flx'd  f 
an  everlasting  ardour,  clear 
all  self-bias,  generous  and  unmix'd. 

m  silent,  seeing  what  I  see, — 
ear,  with  cause,  that  I  am  self-deceived ; 
n  my  faith  is  from  suspicion  free, 
hat  I  love,  seems  not  to  be  believed. 

iou,  and  reign  for  ever,  glorious  Lord  ! 
sty  least  offering,  I  present  thee  now  ; — 
ce  me,  leave  me,  and  be  still  adored  ! 
ne^  my  God,  and  I  applaud  the  blow.  * 


nNO  UNTO  GOD  IN  TIIB  NIGHT  SEASON. 

UEp  at  last  has  fled  these  eyes, 
^or  do  I  regret  his  flight, 
re  alert  my  spirits  rise, 
knd  my  heart  is  free  and  light. 


Nature  silent  all  around. 
Not  a  single  witness  near  ; 

God  as  soon  as  sought  is  found. 
And  the  flame  of  love  bums  clear. 

Interruption,  all  day  long. 

Checks  the  current  of  my  joys  ; 

Creatures  press  me  with  a  throng. 
And  perplex  me  with  their  noise. 

Undisturbed  I  muse  all  night, 
On  the  first  Eternal  Fair  ; 

Nothing  there  obstructs  delight. 
Love  is  renovated  there. 

Life,  with  its  perpetual  stir, 
Proves  a  foe  to  Love  and  me  ; 

Fresh  entanglements  occur, — 
Comes  the  night,  and  sets  me  free. 

Never  more,  sweet  sleep,  suspend 
My  enjoyments,  always  new  : 

Leave  nic  to  possess  my  friend  ; 
Other  eyes  and  hearts  subdue. 

Hush  the  world,  that  I  may  wake 
To  the  taste  of  pure  delights ; 

Oh  the  pleasures  I  partake, — 
God  the  partner  of  my  nights ! 

David,  for  the  selfsame  cause. 
Night  preferrM  to  busy  day  : 

Hearts  whom  heavenly  beauty  draws 
Wish  the  glaring  sun  away. 

Sleep,  seif-lovers,  is  for  you  ;— 
Souls  that  love  celestial  know. 

Fairer  scenes  by  night  can  view 
Than  the  sun  could  ever  show. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

Season  of  my  purest  pleasure, 

Sealer  of  observing  eyes ! 
When,  in  larger,  freer  measure, 

I  can  commune  with  the  skies  ; 
While,  beneath  thy  shade  extended. 

Weary  man  forgets  his  woes  ; 
I,  my  daily  trouble  ended. 

Find,  in  watching,  my  repose. 

Silence  all  around  prevailing. 

Nature  hush'd  in  slumber  sweet. 
No  rude  noise  mine  ears  assailing. 

Now  my  God  and  I  can  meet : 
Universal  nature  slumbers, 

And  my  soul  partakes  the  calm. 
Breathes  her  ardour  out  in  numbers, 

Plaintive  song  or  lofty  psalm. 

Now  my  passion,  pure  and  holy. 

Shines  and  bums  without  restraint, 
Which  the  day's  fatigue  and  folly 

Cause  to  languish,  dim  and  faint : 
Charming  hours  of  relaxation  ! 

How  I  dread  the  ascending  son  I 
Surely  idle  conversation 

Is  an  evil,  match*d  by  none. 
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Worldly  prate  and  babble  hurt  me  ; 

Unintelligible  prove  ; 
Neither  teach  me  nor  divert  me  ; 

T  have  ears  for  none  but  iJove. 
Me  they  rude  esteem,  and  foolish, 

Hearing  my  absurd  replies  ; 
I  have  neither  art's  fine  polish, 

Nor  the  knowledge  of  ihe  wise. 

Simple  souls,  and  unpolluted 

By  conversing  with  the  great. 
Have  a  mind  and  taste  ill  suited 

To  their  dignity  and  state ; 
All  their  talkmg,  reading,  writing. 

Are  but  talents  misapplied  ; 
Infants'  prattle  I  delight  in, 

Nothing  human  chuse  beside. 

'Tis  the  secret  fear  of  sinning 

Checks  my  tongue,  or  I  should  say, 
When  I  see  the  night  beginning, 

I  am  glad  of  parting  day  : 
Love  this  gentle  admonition 

Whispers  soft  within  my  breast ; 
^  Choice  befits  not  thy  condition. 

Acquiescence  suits  thee  best." 

Henceforth,  the  repose  and  pleasure 

Night  affords  me  I  resign  ; 
And  thy  will  shall  be  the  measure, 

Wisdom  infinite  !  of  mine  : 
Wishing  is  but  inclination 

Quarreling  with  thy  decrees  ; 
Wayward  nature  finds  the  occasion,— 

"Tis  her  folly  and  disease. 

Night,  with  its  sublime  enjoyments. 

Now  no  longer  will  I  chuse  : 
Nor  the  day,  with  its  employments. 

Irksome  as  they  seem,  refuse  ; 
Lessons  of  a  God*s  inspiring 

Neither  time  nor  place  impedes  ; 
From  our  wishing  and  desiring 

Our  unhappiness  proceeds. 


ON  TOE  SAME. 

NiOHT  I  how  I  love  thy  silent  shades. 

My  spirits  they  compose ; 
The  bliss  of  heaven  my  soul  pervades. 

In  spite  of  aH  my  woes. 

While  sleep  instils  her  poppy  dews 

In  every  slumbering  eye, 
I  watch,  to  meditate  and  muse. 

In  blest  tranquillity. 

And  when  I  feel  a  God  immense 

Familiarly  impart. 
With  every  proof  he  can  dispense, 

His  favour  to  my  heart ; 

My  native  meanness  I  bunent. 
Though  most  divinely  fill'd 

With  all  the  ineffable  content 
That  Deity  can  yield. 

His  purpose  and  his  course  he  keeps  ; 

Treads  all  my  reasonings  down ; 
Commands  me  out  of  nature's  de€^ 

And  hides  me  in  his  own. 


When  in  the  dust,  its  pnmer  place. 

Our  pride  of  heart  we  Lay, 
'TIS  then  a  deluge  of  his  grace 

Bears  all  our  sins  away. 

Thou  whom  I  serve,  and  whose  I  am. 
Whose  influence  from  on  high 

Refines,  and  still  refines  my  flame. 
And  makes  my  fetters  fly  ; 

How  wretched  is  the  creature's  state 
Who  thwarts  thy  gracious  power  ; 

Crushed  under  sin's  enormous  weight, 
Increasing  every  hour ! 

The  night,  when  pass'd  entire  with  thee, 

How  luminous  and  clear  ! 
Then  sleep  has  no  delights  for  me, 

Lest  thou  shouldst  disappear. 

My  Saviour !  occupy  me  still 

In  this  secure  recess  ; 
Let  reason  slumber  if  she  will, 

My  joy  shall  not  be  less  : 

Let  reason  slumber  out  the  night ; 

But  if  thou  deign  to  make 
My  soul  the  abode  of  truth  and  light. 

Ah,  keep  my  heart  awake  I 


THE  JOY  OF  TDE  CROSS. 

Long  plunged  in  sorrow,  I  resign 
Mv  soul  to  that  dear  hand  of  thine, 

NVithout  reserve  or  fear  ; 
That  hand  shall  wipe  my  streaming  eyes, 
Or  into  smiles  of  glad  surprise 

Transform  the  falling  tear. 

My  sole  possession  is  thy  love  ; 
In  earth  beneath,  or  heaven  above, 

I  have  no  other  store  ; 
And  though  with  fervent  suit  I  pray, 
And  importune  thee  night  and  day, 

I  ask  thee  nothing  more. 

My  rapid  hours  pursue  the  course 
Prescribed  them  by  love's  sweetest  force ; 

And  I  thy  sovereign  will. 
Without  a  wish  to  escape  my  doom. 
Though  still  a  sufferer  from  ^iie  womb. 

Am  doom'd  to  suffer  still. 

By  thy  command,  where'er  I  stray. 
Sorrow  attends  me  all  my  way, 

A  never-failing  friend  ; 
And  if  my  sufferings  may  augment 
Thy  praise,  behold  me  well  content^ — 

Let  sorrow  still  attend  I 

It  costs  me  no  regret,  that  she, 
^  Who  foUow'd  Chnst,  should  follow  me ; 

And  though,  where'er  she  goes, 
Thorns  spring  spontaneous  at  her  feet, 
I  love  her,  and  extract  a  sweet 

From  all  my  bitter  woes. 

Adieu  !  ye  vain  delights  of  earth  ; 
Insipid  sports,  and  childish  mirth, 

I  taste  no  sheets  in  you ; 
Unknown  delights  are  in  the  Croaa, 
All  joy  beside  to  me  is  dross  ; 

And  Jesus  thought  so  too. 
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The  Cron  !  Oh  ravishment  and  hliss, — 

How  gratefal  even  its  anguish  is. 

SIMPLE  TRUST. 

Its  bitterness  how  sweet ! 

There  every  sense,  and  all  the  mind, 

Still,  still,  without  ceasing. 

in  all  her  Acuities  refined, 

I  feel  it  increasing. 

Tastes  happiness  complete. 

This  fervour  of  holy  desire  ; 
And  often  exclaim. 

Souls  once  enabled  to  disdain 

Let  me  die  in  the  flame 

Base  sublunary  joys,  maintain 

Of  a  love  that  can  never  expire ! 

Their  dignity  secure  ; 
The  fever  of  desire  is  passed. 
And  love  has  all  its  genuine  taste. 

Is  delicate  and  pure. 

Had  I  words  to  explain 
What  she  must  sustain 
Who  dies  to  the  world  and  its  ways : 
How  joy  and  affright, 

Self-love  no  grace  in  sorrow  sees, 

Distress  and  delight, 

Consults  her  own  peculiar  ease  ; 

Alternately  chequer  her  days. 

'Tis  all  the  bliss  she  knows  : 

Thou,  sweetly  severe !                                    ; 

But  nobler  aims  true  Love  employ; 

I  would  make  thee  appear. 

In  self-denial  is  her  joy. 

In  all  thou  art  pleased  to  award. 

In  suffering  her  repose. 

Not  more  in  the  sweet 

Sorrow  and  Love  go  side  by  side  ; 
Nor  height  nor  depth  can  e'er  divide 

Than  the  bitter  I  meet. 
My  tender  and  merciful  Lord. 

Their  heaven-appointed  bands  ; 

This  faith,  in  the  dark 

Those  dear  associates  still  are  one. 

Pursuing  its  mark 

Nor  till  the  sace  of  life  is  run 

Through  many  sharp  trials  of  love,                   i 

Disjoin  their  wedded  hands. 

Is  the  sorrowful  waste                                    ! 

That  is  to  be  passed                                         ' 

In  the  way  to  the  Canaan  abo?e. 

Thou  faithful  lover,  above  all 

The  Cross  has  ever  home  I 
Oh  tell  me, — life  is  in  tliy  voice, — 
How  much  afflictions  were  thy  choice. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  SELF-ABASEBfENT. 

And  sloth  and  case  thy  scorn  ! 

Source  of  love,  my  brighter  sun. 

Thy  choice  and  mine  shall  be  the  same, 

Thou  alone  my  comfort  art ; 

Inspirer  of  that  holy  flame 

See,  my  race  is  almost  run  ; 

Which  must  for  ever  blaze  ! 

Hast  thou  left  this  trembling  heart  t 

To  take  the  Cross  and  follow  ihee. 

In  my  youth  thy  charming  eyes 

Where  love  and  duty  lead,  shaU  be 

Drew  me  from  the  ways  of  men  ; 

My  portion  and  my  praise. 

Then  I  drank  unmingled  joys ; 

Frown  of  thine  saw  never  then. 
Spouse  of  Christ  was  then  my  name; 

And  devoted  all  to  thee,                                 | 

JOY  IN  MARTYRDOM. 

Strangely  jealous,  I  became 
Jealous  of  this  self  in  me. 

Sweet  tenants  of  this  grove. 
Who  sing,  without  design, 

Thee  to  love,  and  none  beside. 

Was  my  darling,  sole  employ  ; 

A  song  of  artless  love. 

While  alternately  I  died. 

In  unison  with  mine  : 

Now  of  grief,  and  now  of  joy. 

These  echoing  shades  return 

Through  the  dark  and  silent  night 
On  thy  radiant  smiles  I  dwelt ; 

Full  many  a  note  of  ours. 

That  wise  ones  cannot  learn 

And  to  see  the  dawning  light 

With  all  their  boasted  powers. 

Was  the  keenest  pain  I  felt 

0  Thou  I  whose  sacred  charms 

Thou  my  gracious  teacher  wert ; 

These  hearts  so  seldom  love. 

And  thine  eye,  so  close  applied,                     1 
While  it  watchM  thy  pupil's  heart. 

Although  thy  beauty  warms 

And  blesses  all  above  ; 

Seem*d  to  look  at  none  beside. 

How  slow  are  human  things 

Conscious  of  no  evil  drift. 

To  choose  their  happiest  lot ! 

This,  I  cried,  is  love  indeed ! — 

All-glorious  King  of  kings. 

VTis  the  giver,  not  the  gift,                                 I 

Say  why  we  love  thee  not  f 

Whence  the  joys  I  feel  proceed. 

This  heart,  that  cannot  rest. 
Shall  thine  for  ever  prove  ; 

Though  bleeding  and  distress'd. 
Yet  joyful  in  thy  love  : 

But  soon  humbled,  and  hud  low, 
Stript  of  all  thou  hast  conferred. 

Nothing  left  but  sin  and  woe, 
I  perceived  how  I  had  err*d. 

Tis  happy,  though  it  breaks 
Beneath  thy  chastening  hand  ; 

Oh  the  vain  conceit  of  man,                             ; 

Dreaming  of  a  good  his  own,                        ! 

Arrogating  all  he  can. 

^                                        ^ 

.\ 
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He  the  graces  thou  haftt  wrought 
Makes  subservient  to  his  pride  ; 

Ignorant,  that  one  such  thought 
Passes  all  his  sin  beside. 

Such  his  folly, — proved,  at  last. 
By  the  loss  of  that  repose 

Self-complacence  cannot  taste. 
Only  Love  Divine  bestows. 

Tis  bv  this  reproof  severe. 
And  by  this  reproof  alone, 

His  defects  at  last  appear, 
Man  is  to  himself  made  known. 

Learn,  all  earth !  that  feeble  roan. 
Sprung  from  this  terrestrial  clod^ 

Nothing  is,  and  nothing  can ; 
Life  and  power  are  all  in  God. 


LOVE  INCREASED  BY  SUFFERING. 

"  I  LOVE  the  Lordf"  is  still  the  strain 

This  heart  delights  to  sing ; 
But  I  reply, — your  thoughts  are  vain. 

Perhaps  'tis  no  such  wing. 

Before  the  power  of  Love  Divine 

Creation  fades  away ; 
Till  onlv  Grod  is  seen  to  shme 

In  all  that  we  survey. 

In  gulfs  of  awful  night  we  find 

The  god  of  our  desu-es  ; 
'Tis  there  he  stamps  the  yielding  mind, 

And  doubles  all  its  fir^. 

Flames  of  encircling  love  invest, 
And  pierce  it  sweetly  through  ; 

Tis  iilrd  with  sacred  joy,  yet  press'd 
With  sacred  sorrow  too. 

Ah  Love !  my  heart  is  in  the  right — 

Amidst  a  thousand  woes, 
To  thee,  it's  ever  new  delight, 

And  all  its  peace  it  owes. 

Fresh  causes  of  distress  occur 

Where'er  I  look  or  move  ; 
The  comforts  I  to  all  prefer 

Are  solitude  and  love. 

Nor  exile  I,  nor  prison  fear  ; 

Love  makes  my  courage  great ; 
I  find  a  Saviour  everywhere. 

His  grace  in  every  state. 

Nor  castle  walls,  nor  dungeons  deep. 
Exclude  his  quickening  beams  ; 

There  I  can  sit,  and  sing,  and  weep. 
And  dwell  on  heavenly  themes. 

There  soitow,  for  his  sake,  is  found 

A  joy  beyond  compare  ; 
There  no  presumptuous  thoughts  abound, 

No  pride  can  enter  there. 

A  Saviour  doubles  all  my  joys, 

And  sweetens  all  my  pams. 
His  strength  in  my  defence  employs. 

Consoles  me  and  sustains. 

I  fear  no  ill,  resent  no  wrong. 

Nor  feel  a  passion  move. 
When  malice  whets  her  slanderoiis  tongue  ; 

Such  patience  is  in  knre. 


SCENES  FAVOURABLE  TO  MEDITATION 

WiLDS  horrid  and  dark  with  o'ershadowing  t 
Rocks  that  ivy  and  briers  infold. 

Scenes  nature  witli  dread  and  astonishment » 
But  I  witli  a  pleasure  untold  ; 

Though  awfullv  silent,  and  shaggy,  and  rude, 
I  am  charmed  with  the  peace  ye  afford ; 

Your  shades  are  a  temple  where  none  will  inb 
The  abode  of  my  Lover  and  Lord. 

I  am  sick  of  thy  splendour,  O  fountain  of  day 
And  here  I  am  hid  from  its  beams  ; 

Here  safely  contemplate  a  brighter  di^lay 
Of  the  noblest  and  holiest  of  themes. 

Ye  forests,  that  yield  me  ray  sweetest  repose, 
Where  stillness  and  solitude  reign. 

To  you  I  securelv  and  boldly  disclose 
The  dear  anguish  of  which  I  complain. 

Here,  sweetly  forgetting  and  whoUy  forgot 
By  the  world  and  its  turbulent  throng. 

The  birds  and  the  streams  lend  me  many  a  d 
That  aids  meditation  and  song. 

Here,  wandering  in  scenes  that  are  saeredton 
Love  wears  me  and  wastes  me  away  ; 

And  often  the  sun  has  spent  much  of  his  ligh 
Ere  yet  I  perceive  it  is  day. 

While  a  mantle  of  darkness  envelope  the  spb 
My  sorrows  are  sadly  rehearsed ; 

To  me  the  dark  hours  are  all  equally  dear. 
And  the  last  is  as  sweet  as  the  first. 

Here  I  and  the  boasts  of  the  deserts  agree  ; 

Mankind  are  the  wolves  that  I  fear. 
They  grudge  me  my  natural  right  to  be  free, 

But  nobody  questions  it  here. 

Though  little  is  found  in  this  dreary  abode 

That  appetite  wishes  to  find. 
My  spirit  is  soothed  by  the  presence  of  Grod, 

And  appetite  wholly  resigned. 

Ye  desohite  scenes,  to  your  solitude  led. 

My  life  I  in  praises  employ. 
And  scarce  know  the  source  of  the  tears  that  I 

Proceed  they  from  son*ow  or  joy. 

There's  nothing  I  seem  to  have  skill  to  disoei 

I  feel  out  my  way  in  the  dark ; 
Love  reigns  in  my  bosom,  I  constantly  bum. 

Yet  hardly  distinguish  the  spark* 

I  live,  yet  I  seem  to  my^lf  to  be  dead  ; 

Such  a  riddle  is  not  to  be  found ; 
I  am  nourish'd  without  knowing  how  I  am  fi 

I  have  nothing,  and  yet  I  aboimd. 

Oh  Love  1  who  in  darkness  art  pleased  to  ab 
Though  dimly,  yet  surely  I  see 

That  these  contrarieties  only  reside 
In  the  soul  that  is  chosen  of  thee. 

Ah  send  me  not  back  to  the  race  of  mankind 

Perversely  by  folly  beguiled : 
For  where,  m  the  crowds  I  have  left,  shall  I 

The  spirit  and  heart  of  a  child  f 

Here  let  me,  though  fix'd  in  a  desert,  be  free 
A  little  one  w^hom  they  despise. 

Though  lost  to  the  world,  if  in  union  with  Ti 
Shidl  be  holy  and  happy  and  y 


ADAM. 


A    SACRED    DRAMA. 

FBOM  THE  ITALIAlf  OF  GIO.   BATTI8TA  AlfDREIin, 

BY  COWPER    AND  HAYLEY. 


TO  THE  COURTEOUS  READER. 

Uattno  satiated  and  fatigued  my  eyes,  gentle 
veader,  by  too  intent  an  observation  of  what  is 
pasnng  on  earth ;  and  raising  therefore  my  thoughts 
to  hiffher  oontemplations,  to  the  wonders  diffVised 
fay  we  supreme  Reing,  for  the  benefit  of  man, 
toroogh  the  uniTerse ;  I  felt  my  heart  penetrated 
hj  a  certain  Christian  compunction,  in  reflecting 
how  his  inexpressible  goodness,  though  perpetu- 
ally and  grievously  offended  by  us,  still  shows  itself 
in  the  highest  degree  indulgent  towards  us  in  pre- 
■enring  Uiose  wonders  with  a  continual  influence 
to  our  advantage  j  and  how,  on  the  first  provoca- 
tion to  vengeance,  Almighty  Power  does  not  enlarge 
the  ocean  to  pass  its  immense  boundary,  docs  not 
obscnre  the  light  of  the  sun,  does  not  impress 
sterility  on  the  earth,  to  ingulf  us,  to  blind  us,  and 
finally  to  destroy  us.  Softened  and  absorbed  in 
these  divine  emotions,  I  felt  myself  transported 
and  hurried  by  a  delightful  violence  into  a  terres- 
trial paradiK,  where  I  seemed  to  behold  the  first 
man  Adam,  a  creature  dear  to  God,  the  friend  of 
angels,  the  heir  of  heaven,  familiar  with  the  stars, 
a  compendium  of  all  created  things,  the  omaiucut 
of  all, the  miracle  of  nature,  the  lord  of  the  aiiinutls, 
the  only  inhabitant  of  the  universe,  and  enjoyer  of 
a  scene  so  wonderfully  grand.  Whence  chai-mod 
more  than  ever,  I  resolved,  with  the  favour  of  the 
blessed  God,  to  usher  into  the  light  of  the  world, 
what  I  bore  in  the  darkness  of  my  imagination  ; 
both  to  render  it  known  in  some  measure,  that,  I 
know  myself,  and  the  infinite  obligations  that  I  have 
to  God;  and  that  others,who  do  not  know,  may  learn, 
the  true  nature  of  man,  and  from  the  low  contem- 
plation of  earthly  things,  may  raise  their  minds  to 
things  celestial  and  divine. 

I  remained  ^however  a  considerable  time  in 
doubt  if  1  ought,  or  if  I  were  able  to  undertake  a 
composition  most  difficult  to  me  on  many  accounts, 
since  in  beginning^  the  sacred  subject  from  man*s 
creation  to  the  pomt  where  he  is  driven  from  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  a  period  of  six  years,  (as  St 
Au^ttstin  relates  in  his  book  on  the  City  of  Godj 
I  did  not  dearlv  perceive,  how  an  action  so  brie^ 
could  be  formed  mto  five  acts,  especially  allowing 
to  every  act  the  number  of  at  least  six  or  seven 
Kenes,^— difficult  from  the  dispute  that  the  devil 
j  imuntained  with  Eve,  first,  that  he  might  induce 
;  nQ>  to  eat  the  apple,  since  we  have  only  the  text 
that  mentions  it,  in  saying  "  nequaquam  morieminif 
«<  eriiis  tieui  Dii  seienUt  banum  et  mo/ttm,"— difll- 


cult  from  the  words  of  Eve  in  persuading  Adam 
(who  had  indeed  the  gift  of  knowledge  infused)  to 
taste  the  apple ; — but  difficult  above  all,  from  my 
own  infirmity,  since  the  composition  must  remain 
deprived  of  those  poetic  ornaments,  so  dear  to  the 
muses :  deprived  of  the  power  to  draw  comparisons 
from  implements  of  art  introduced  in  the  course 
of  years,  since  in  the  time  of  the  first  man  there 
was  no  such  thing :  deprived  also  of  naming,  ^at 
least  while  Adam  speaks,  or  discourse  is  held  with 
him)  for  example,  bows,  arrows,  hatchets,  urns, 
knives,  swords,  spears,  trumpets,  drums,  trophies, 
banners,  lists,  hammers,  torches,  bellows,  funeral 
piles,  theatres,  exchequers,  infinite  thinss  of  a  like 
nature,  introduced  by  the  necessities  of  sSn ;  and 
yet,  as  circumstances  of  affliction  and  punishment, 
they  ought  not  to  pass  through  the  mind  or  through 
the  lips  of  Adam,  although  he  had  knowledge  Si- 
fused  into  him,  as  one  who  lived  most  happy  in  a 
state  of  innocence :  deprived  moreover  of  intro- 
ducing points  of  history  sacred  or  profane,  of  re- 
lating fictions  of  fabulous  deities,  of  rehearsing 
loves,  furies,  sports  of  hunting  or  fishing,  triumphs, 
shipwreckB,conflagrations,enchantments,and  things 
of  a  like  nature,  that  are  in  truth  the  ornament 
and  the  soul  of  poetry :  difficult  from  not  knowing 
in  what  style  Adam  ought  to  speak,  since  in  re- 
spect to  his  knowledge  it  might  be  proper  to 
assign  to  him  icerses  of  a  high  majestic  and  flowing 
style ;  but  considering  him  as  a  shepherd  and  in- 
habitant of  the  woods,  it  appears  that  he  should  be 
simple  and  sweet  in  his  discourse,  and  I  endea- 
voured on  that  account  to  render  it  such,  as  much 
as  I  could,  by  variety  of  versification.  And  here 
taking  courage  in  my  greatest  doubt,  I  formed,  I 
know  not  how,  a  beginning ;  I  advanced,  if  I  may 
say  so,  without  any  determined  plan :  and  arrived 
at  the  end  before  I  was  aware.  Whence  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  favour  of  God,  regard- 
ing rather  my  good  intention  than  my  defects,  (for 
as  he  often  wiUidraws  the  heart  of  man  from  evil, 
90  he  conducts  it  insensibly  to  good)  gave  direc- 
tion to  my  hand,  and  completed  my  work.  Where- 
fore to  that  alone  I  am  indebted  for  the  little  grace 
that  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  present  labour ; 
knowing,  that  as  Omnipotence  is  accustomed  to 
produce  wonders  from  the  rude  and  unformed 
chaos,  so,  from  the  still  ruder  chaos  of  my  mind, 
it  may  have  called  forth  this  production,  if  not  fur 
any  other  purpose,  yet  to  be  sacred,  and  to  make 
as  it  were  a  mute  speak  in  my  person,  in  despite 
of  poverty  of  genius,  as  on  the  other  hand  it  is  ac- 
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customed  to  strike  mute  the  most  eloquent  tongues 
when  they  employ  themselves  on  subjects  low  and 
profane.  Let  it  be  surveyed,  therefore,  with  an 
eye  of  indulgence,  and  blame  not  the  poverty  of 
style,  the  want  of  dignity  in  tlie  conduct  of  the 
circumstances,  sterility  of  conceits,  weakness  of 
spirit,  insipid  jokes,  and  extravagant  episodes,  to 
mention  T  without  speaking  of  an  infinitude  of  other 
things)  tnat  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
present  themselves  in  human  shapes  to  tempt 
Adam,  since  there  was  then  in  the  universe  no 
other  man  or  woman,  and  the  serpent  discovered 
himself  to  Eve  with  a  human  similitude ;  moreover 
this  is  done,  that  the  subject  may  be  comprehended 
by  the  understanding  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses :  since  the  great  temptations  that  Adam  and 
Eve  at  once  sustained,  were  indeed  in  the  interior 
of  their  own  mind,  but  could  not  be  so  compre- 
hended by  the  spectator ;  nor  is  it  to  be  believed 
that  the  serpent  held  a  long  dispute  with  Eve, 
since  he  tempted  her  rather  by  a  suggestion  to  her 
mind  than  by  the  conference,  saying  these  words, 
**  fiequaqum  moriemini,  et  erUis  sicut  Dii  sc'ientes 
hcnum  et  maium,**  and  yet  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to.  express  those  internal  contentions,  to  find 
some  expedient  to  give  them  an  outward  repre- 
sentation.   But,  if  it  is  permitted  to  the  painter, 


who  is  a  dumb  poet,  to  express  by  colours  Gt 
Father  under  the  person  of  a  man  silvered  b 
and  to  describe  under  the  image  of  a  white 
the  purity  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  figure  the  ( 
messengers  or  angels,  in  the  shape  of  v 
youths ;  why  is  it  not  permitted  to  the  poct,v 
a  speaking  painter,  to  represent  in  his  thea 
production  another  man  and  another  woma 
I  sides  Adflm  and  Eve,  and  to  represent  their 
I  nal  conflicts  through  the  medium  of  image 
j  voices  entirely  human!  not  to  mention  i\ 
appears  more  allowable  to  introduce  in  thU 
the  devil  under  a  human  shape,  than  it  is  i 
troduce  into  it  the  Eternal  Father,  and  ev< 
angel ;  and  if  this  is  permitted,  and  seen 
day  exhibited  in  sacred  representations,  whys 
it  not  be  allowed  in  the  present,  where, 
greater  evil  is  allowable,  surely  the  lesser  s 
be  allowed  I  Attend  therefore,  gentle  reader, 
to  the  substance  than  to  the  accident,  coneid 
in  the  work  the  great  end  of  introducing  int 
theatre  of  the  soul  the  misery  and  lamentati 
Adam,  to  make  your  heart  a  spectator  of  the 
order  to  raise  it  from  these  dregs  of  earth,  t 
magnificence  of  heaven*  through  the  medic 
virtue  and  the  assistance  of  God ;  by  whom 
you  be  blessed  I 


THE  CHARACTERS. 


Chorus  (if  Seraphim,  Cherubim,  and  AngeU. 

The  Archanou.  Michacl. 

Adam. 

Evic. 

A  Cherub,  the  Guardian  of  Adam. 

LuarsR. 

Satan. 

Bkklzjkbitb. 

Seven  Mortal  Sins. 

The  World. 


Famtxb. 
Labour. 
Dkbpair. 
Dkath. 
Vain  Glort. 
The  Skrpbnt. 

Voi^No,  an  Infernal  Messenffer. 
A  Chorus  of  Phantoma. 
A  Chorus  of  Fiery,  Airy,  Aquatlo. 
Infernal  Spirits. 
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;horus  of  angels 

snmnio  tbb  olory  of  ood. 

's  bright  lyre  let  Iris  be  the  bow, 
le  spheres  for  chords,  for  notes  the  stars; 
-bom  gales  discriminate  the  bars, 
old  time  to  measure  times  be  slow. 

lew  music  of  the  eternal  lyre 
tier  harmony  and  praise  to  praise ; 
I  who  now  his  wondrous  might  displays, 
>W8  the  universe  its  awful  Sire. 


0  Thou  who  ere  the  world  or  heaven  was  made. 
Didst  in  thyself,  that  world,  that  heaven  enjoy. 
How  does  Uiy  bounty  all  its  powers  employ ; 
What  inexpressive  good  hast  thou  displayM ! 

0  Thou  of  sovereign  love  almighty  source, 

Who  know*8t  to  make  thy  works  thy  love  express, 
Let  pure  devotion's  fire  the  soul  possess. 
And  give  the  heart  and  hand  a  kindred  force. 

Then  shalt  thou  hear  how,  when  the  world  began 
Thy  life-producing  voice  gave  myriads  birth, 
Call*d  forth  from  nothing  all  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Ble8s*d  in  thy  light  as  eagles  in  the  8un« 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  THE  FIR8T. 

D  THB  FATHKB^CHOnro  OF  AXTOCLS. 


n  this  dark  abyss  thy  horrid  visage, 

I  aggrieved  by  light  so  potent, 

»m  the  blaze  of  these  refulgent  planets, 

beneath  the  rays  of  no  fierce  sun ; 

le  sacred  volumes  of  the  sky, 

;y  wonders  of  a  hand  divine. 

iou  frantic  rebel, 

is  the  task, 

»t  Sire  of  Worlds, 

is  empyrean  seat  sublime : 

mility 

hence  pride  hath  fallen. 

ice  with  bitter  grief, 

t  of  fire,  and  mole  of  darkness, 

jrverse  behold, 

;  iiis  escape  and  my  compassion, 

lerdition  in  anothePs  good, 

en  now  closed  to  him,  to  others  open'd ; 

Qg  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 

1  nomage  to  my  power  exclaim, 

reative  Sire, 

18  I  am^  I  see, 

I  of  notning  but  himself  alone 

blishaU. 

THS  SERAPHIH  SING. 

orth  heavenly  musing, 

and  moon  their  glorious  light  difluiring ; 

angelic  voices, 

[filing  sphere  rejoices, 

then  nee,  ezcitmg| 


Man  to  fond  contemplation 
Of  his  benign  creation ! 

THE  CHE&UBnC  SllfO. 

The  volume  of  the  stars. 

The  sovereign  Author  plann'd. 

Inscribing  it  with  his  eternal  hand. 

And  his  benignant  aim 

Their  beams  in  lucid  characters  proclaim ; 

And  man  in  these  delighting. 

Feels  their  bright  beams  inviting. 

And  seems  though  prison*d  in  these  mortal  ban^ 

Walking  on  earw,  to  mingle  with  the  stars. 

GOD  THB  FATHER. 

Angels,  desert  your  heaven  I  with  you  to  earth. 

That  Power  descends,  whom  heaven  accompanies ; 

Let  each  spectator  of  these  works  sublime 

Behold,  with  meek  devotion. 

Earth  into  flerii  transformed,  and  clay  to  man, 

Man  to  a  sovereign,  lord. 

And  souk  to  Seraphim. 

THE  SE&APHIM  SING. 

Now  let  us  cleave  the  sky  with  wings  of  gold ; 

The  world  be  paradise. 

Since  to  its  fruitful  breast 

Now  the  great  Sovereign  of  our  quire  descends ; 

Now  let  us  cleave  the  tky  with  wings  of  gold ; 

Strew  yourselves  flowers  beneath  the  step  divine. 

Ye  rivals  of  the  stars ! 

Summon'd  from  every  sphere 

Ye  gems  of  heaven,  heaven's  radiant  wealth  appear; 

Now  let  us  deave  the  «ky  vitfi  win^  q£  ^UlI         \\ 
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OOD  THE  FATHER. 

Behold,  ye  springing  herbs  and  new-bom  flowers, 

The  step  that  used  to  press  the  stars  alone 

And  the  sun's  spacious  road, 

■This  day  begins,  along  the  sylvan  scene, 

To  leave  its  grand  impression : 

To  low  materials  now  1  stretch  my  hand. 

To  form  a  work  sublime. 

THE  ANGELS  SING. 

Lament,  lament  in  anguish. 

Angel  to  God  rebellious  t 

See,  on  a  sudden  rise 

The  creature  doom'd  to  fill  thy  radiant  seat  I 

Foolish  thy  pnde  took  fire 

Contemplating  thy  birth ; 

But  he  o'er  pride  shall  triumph, 

Acknowledgmg  he  sprung  from  humble  dust. 

From  hence  he  shall  acquire 

As  much  as  thou  hast  lost ; 

Since  the  Supreme  Inhabitant  of  heaven 

Receives  the  humble,  and  dethrones  the  proud. 

GOD  THE  FATHER. 

Adam,  arise,  since  I  to  thee  impart 

A  spirit  warm  from  my  benignant  breath ; 

Arise,  arise,  first  man. 

And  joyous  let  the  world 

Embrace  its  living  miniature  in  thee  I 

Adam.    0  marvels  new,  O  hallow'd,  0  divine, 
Eternal  object  of  the  angel  host : 
Why  do  I  not  possess  tongues  numerous 
As  now  the  stars  in  heaven  t 
Now  then,  before 
A  thing  of  earth  so  meai\, 
See  I  me  great  Artificer  divine  I 
Mighty  Ruler  supernal. 
If  'tis  denied  this  tongue 
To  match  my  obligation  with  my  thanks, 
Behold  my  heart's  affection. 
And  hear  it  speaking  clearer  than  my  tongue. 
And  to  thee  bending  lower 
Than  this  my  humble  knee. 
Now,  now,  O  Lord,  in  ecstacy  devout, 
Let  my  mind  mount,  and  passing  all  the  clouds. 
Passing  each  sphere,  even  up  to  heaven  ascend. 
And  there  behold  the  stars,  a  seat  for  man  I 
Thou  Lord,  who  all  the  fire  of  genuine  love 
Convertest  to  thyself, 
Transform  me  into  thee,  that  I  a  part 
Even  of  thyself,  may  thus  acquire  the  power 
To  offer  praises  not  unworthy  thee. 

THE  AN0EL8  BING. 

To  smile  in  paradise, 

Great  demicod  of  earth,  direct  thy  step ; 

There  like  the  tuneful  spheres. 

Circle  the  murmuring  nils 

Of  limp  d  water  bright ; 

There  the  melodious  birds 

Rival  angelic  quires ; 

There  lovely  flowers  profuse 

Appear  as  vivid  stars ; 

The  snowy  rose  is  there 

A  silver  moon,  the  heliotrope  a  sun : 

What  more  can  be  desired, 

By  earth's  now  lord  in  fair  corporeal  vest, 

Tlian  in  the  midst  of  earth  to  find  a  heaven  I 

Adam.  O  ye  harmonious  birds ! 
Bright  scene  of  lovely  flowers  I 
But  what  dfili^tfiil  slumber 


Falls  on  my  closing  eyes  I 

I  lay  me  down,  adieu 

Unclouded  light  of  day,  sweet  air  adieu  1 

GOD  THE  FATHER. 

Adam,  behold  I  come. 

Son  dear  to  me,  thou  son 

Of  an  indulgent  sire ; 

Behold  the  hand  that  never  worics  in  vain: 

Behold  the  hand  that  join'd  the  elementiy 

That  added  heaven  to  heavens. 

That  fiU'd  the  stars  with  light, 

Gave  lustre  to  the  moon. 

Prescribed  the  sun  his  course. 

And  now  supports  the  world, 

And  forms  a  solid  stage  for  ihy  firm  step. 

Now  sleeping,  Adam,  from  thy  open'd  side 

The  substance  I  will  take 

That  shall  have  woman's  name,  and  lovely  lora. 

THE  AlfQELS  8INO. 

Immortal  works  of  an  immortal  Maker  I 

Ye  high  and  blessed  seats 

Of  this  delightful  world. 

Ye  stany  seats  of  heaven, 

Trophies  divine,  productions  pre-ordainM: 

0  power  !  0  energy  ! 

Which  out  of  shadowy  horror  form'd  the  sim! 

Eve.  What  heavenly  melody  pervades  mj  hMit* 
Ere  yet  the  sound  my  ear  1  inviting  me 
To  gaze  on  wonders,  what  do  I  behold. 
What  transformations  new ; 
Is  earth  become  the  heaven  I 
Do  I  behold  his  light 

Whose  splendour  dazzles  the  meridian  son  I 
Am  I  the  creature  of  that  plastic  hand. 
Who  form'd  of  nought  the  angels  and  the  heavenst 
Thou  sovereign  Lora !  whom  lowly  I  adore^ 
A  love  so  tender  penetrates  my  heart,  I 

That  while  my  tongue  ventures  on  utterance, 
The  words  with  difficulty 
Find  passage  from  my  lips; 
For  in  a  tide  of  tears, 
(That  sighs  have  caused  to  flow)  they  seem  abaorii'd.  ; 
Thou  pure  celestial  love  | 

Of  the  benignant  power. 
Who  pleased  to  manifest  on  earth  his  fjUay 
Now  to  this  world  descends. 
To  draw  from  abject  clay 
The  governor  of  all  created  things : 
Lord  of  the  haHow'd  and  conceawd  affection. 
Thou  in  whom  love  glows  with  such  fervent  ' 
Inspirit  even  my  tongue 
With  .suitable  reply,  that  these  dear  Tales 
And  sylvan  scenes  may  hear 
Thanks,  that  to  thee  I  should  devote,  my  Sire; 
But  if  my  tongue  be  mute,  speak  th<Ni,  my  hmxU 

GOD  THE  FATHER. 

Adam,  awake  I  and  cease 

To  meditate  in  rapturous  trance  profoimd 

Things  holy  and  abstruse. 

And  the  deep  secrets  <xf  the  Trinal  Lord. 

Adam.  Where  am  1 1  where  have  I  been!  what 
Of  triple  influence  that  dims  the  day  [Sim 

Now  from  my  eye  withdraws,  where  is  lie  Tsiuah'd  I 
0  hallow'd  miracles 
Of  this  imperial  seat. 
Of  these  resplendent  suns, 
Which  though  divided,  form 
A  single  ray  of  light  immeMonthle^ 
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Dg  all  heaven, 
grace  and  lustre 
inged  Seraph  ! 
(terious  light, 
>m  sovereign  Good, 
De  thou  art  known, 
ts  to  thee  an  eagle  in  his  faith, 
of  snowy  hue  and  sacred  form, 
lestial  lowers, 

mp^xeal  dews,  have  I  beheld 
I  bosom  to  tiie  suns  1  or  rather 
le  suns  making  the  rose  its  heaven ; 
loment's  space, 
( most  subUme !) 
;es  of  light, 
ly*s  form, 

that  lovely  virgin  bosom  blest ! 
e  lilies  then, 
:hildren  of  the  maiden  rose ! 

GOD  THE   FATHER. 

is  too  lofty,  and  too  low  the  world ; 
lat  in  vain 
ible  intellect 

0  sound  the  depth  of  deeds  divine : 
le  fond  embraces  of  thy  heart 

1  of  thy  bosom, 
r  name  be  Eve. 

)  my  beloved  companion, 

my  existence, 

kud  my  power, 

y  flesh,  and  of  my  bone  the  bone, 

lasp  thy  bosom 

le  of  pure  and  hallowed  love. 

GOD  THE  FATHER. 

I  now,  my  children  ;  rest  in  peace, 

y  blessing,  and  so  fruitful  prove 

>ur  offspring  earth  may  scarce  suffice  I 

lou  lord  of  all  that  now  the  sun 

the  ocean  laves ;  impose  a  name 

hing  that  flies,  or  runs,  or  swims. 

gh  the  ear  descending  to  your  soul 

e  immutable  decree ;  hear,  Adam, 

mpanion  hear,  and  in  your  hearts 

ibode  of  love, 

8  mighty  woni ! 

hatever  from  a  spreading  branch 

»us  tree  may  ofler  to  your  hands, 

•riands  whatsoe'er  abound 

ightful  garden, 

ise  of  flowers, 

flight  of  man, 

re  of  the  earth, 

T  of  the  world,  the  work  of  God, 

ay  son,  these  thou  art  free  to  taste : 

tree  comprising  good  and  evil 

pain  of  dying 

lo  knows  not  death, 

e  fruit  forbidden  1 

now,  and  through  my  airy  road, 

from  the  world,  return  to  Heaven. 

THE  SERAPHIM   SING. 

airy  cloud  on  earth  descend 

ous  and  light 

th  God  upon  this  glowing  sphere ! 

16  stars  descend, 

ie  moon  and  sun, 

>right  steps  to  the  empyreal  world. 


And  each  rejoice  that  the  supreme  Creator 
Has  deign'd  to  visit  what  hb  hand  produced. 

Adam.  0  scene  of  splendour,  vie wmg  which  I  see 
The  glories  of  my  God  in  lovelier  light. 
How  through  my  eyes  do  you  console  my  heart ! 
See,  at  a  single  nod  of  our  great  Sire, 
(DetLT  partner  of  my  life) 
Fire  bursting  forth  with  elemental  power  I 
The  sea,  heaven,  eartli,  their  properties  aflsame^ 
And  air  grows  air,  although  ihere  were  before 
Nor  fire,  nor  heaven,  nor  air,  nor  earth,  nor  sett. 
Behold  the  azure  sky,  in  which  ofttimes 
The  lovely  glittering  star 
Shall  wake  the  dawn,  attired  in  heavenly  ligbl^ 
The  herald  of  the  mom. 
To  spread  the  boundless  lustre  of  the  day ; 
Then  shall  the  radiant  sun, 
To  gladden  all  the  world. 
Diffuse  abroad  his  energy  of  light ; 
And  when  his  eye  is  weary  of  the  earth. 
The  pure  and  silvery  moon 
And  the  minuter  stars 
Shall  form  the  pomp  of  night. 
Behold  where  fire  o'er  every  element. 
Lucid  and  li^ht,  assumes  its  lofty  seat ! 
Behold  the  sunple  field  of  spotless  air 
Made  the  support  of  variegated  birds, 
That  with  their  tuneful  notes 
Guidb  the  delightful  hours ! 
See  the  great  bosom  of  the  fertile  earth 
With  flowers  embellish*d  and  with  fruits  mature  I 
See  on  her  verdant  brow  she  seems  to  bear 
Hills  as  her  crown,  and  as  her  sceptre  trees  I 
Behold  the  ocean's  fair  cerulean  plain. 
That  'midst  its  himiid  sands  and  vales  profound. 
And  'midst  its  silent  and  its  scaly  tribei, 
Rolls  over  buried  gold  and  precious  pearl, 
And  crimson  coral  raising  to  the  sky 
Its  wavv  head  with  herbs  and  amber  crown'd  1 
Stupendous  all  proclaim 
Their  Maker's  power  and  glory. 

Eve.  All  manifest  thy  might 
0  Architect  divine  1 

Adam.  Dear  partner,  let  us  go 
Where  to  invite  our  step 
God's  other  wonders  shme,  a  countless  tribe. 


SCENE  THE  SECOND. 

LuCTFER.  Who  from  my  dark  abyss 
Calls  me  to  saze  on  this  excess  of  light  I 
What  miracles  unseen 
Show'st  thou  to  me,  0  God ! 
Art  thou  then  tired  of  residence  in  heaven  f 
Why  hast  thou  form'd  on  earth 
This  lovely  paradise  t 
And  whex>rfore  pUce  ill  it 
Two  earthlv  demi-gods  of  human  mould  f 
Say  thou  vile  architect. 
Forming  thy  work  of  dust. 
What  will  befitl  this  naked  helpless  man. 
The  sole  inhabitant  of  glens  and  woods  t 
Does  he  then  dream  of  treading  on  the  stars  t 
Heaven  is  impoverish'd,  and  I,  alone 
The  cause,  enjov  the  ruin  I  pitniuced. 
Let  him  unite  above 
Star  upon  star,  moon,  sun, 
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And  let  his  Godhead  toil 
To  re-adorn  and  re-illiime  his  heayen  ! 
Since  in  the  end  derision 
Shall  prove  his  works,  and  all  his  efforts  vain : 
For  Lucifer  alone  was  that  full  light 
Which  scatter'd  radiance  o*er  the  plains  of  heaven. 
But  these  his  present  fires,  are  shade  and  smoke, 
Base  counterfeits  of  my  more  potent  heams. 
I  i*eck  not  what  ho  means  to  make  his  heaven. 
Nor  care  I  what  his  creature  man  may  be. 
Too  obstinate  and  firm 
Is  my  undaunted  thought. 
In  proving  that  I  am  implacable 
'Gainst  heaven,  'guust  man,  the  angels,  and  their 
God. 


SCENE  THE  THIRD. 
Satan   Bxklzsbub,  and  Lucifkr. 

Satan.  To  light,  to  light  raise  the  embattled 
brows, 
A  symbol  of  the  firm  and  generous  heart 
That  ardent  dwells  in  the  uncouquer'd  breast  I 
Must  we  then  suffer  such  excessive  wrong  1 
And  shall  we  not  with  hands,  thus  talon-arm'd. 
Tear  out  the  stars  from  their  celestial  seat ; 
And  as  our  sign  of  conquest, 
Down  in  our  dark  abyss 
Shall  we  not  force  the  sun,  and  moon  to  blaze. 
Since  we  are  those,  who  in  dread  feats  of  arms 
Warriqg  amongst  the  stars. 
Made  the  bright  face  of  heaven  turn  paiO  with  fear  t 
To  arms  I  to  arms !  redoubted  Beelzebub  I 
Ere  yet  'tis  heard  around. 
To  our  great  wrong  and  memorable  shame. 
That  by  the  race  of  man  (mean  child  of  clay) 
The  stars  expect  a  new  sublimity. 

Beelzebub.  I  bum  with  such  fierce  fiame, 
Such  stormy  venom  deluges  my  soul. 
That  with  intestine  rage 

My  groans  like  thunder  sound,  my  looks  are  light- 
And  my  extorted  tears  are  fiery  showers  I     [ning, 
'Tis  needful  therefore  from  my  brow  to  shake 
The  hissing  serpents  that  o'ershade  my  visage. 
To  gaze  upon  these  mighty  works  of  heaven. 
And  the  new  demi-gods. 
Silent  be  he,  who  thinks 
(Now  that  this  man  is  form'd) 
To  imitate  his  voice  and  thus  exclaim. 
Distressful  Satan,  ye  unhappy  spirits. 
How  wretched  is  your  lot,  from  being  first, 
Fallen  and  degenerate,  lost  as  ye  are, 
Heaven  was  your  station  once,  your  seat  the  stars. 
And  your  great  Maker  God ! 
Now  abject  wretches,  having  lost  for  ever. 
Eternal  mom  and  each  celestial  light. 
Heaven  calls  you  now  the  denizens  of  woe. 
Instead  of  moving  in  the  solar  road. 
You  press  the  plains  of  everlasting  night ; 
And  for  your  golden  tresses 
And  looks  angelical, 

Your  locks  are  snaky,  and  your  glance  malign, 
Your  bummg  lips  a  murky  vapour  breathe, 
And  every  ton<ni<*  now  teems  with  blasphemy; 
And  all  blaspheming  raise 
A  cloud  sulphureous  oi  foam  and  fire ; 
Aru*'d  with  the  eagle's  talon,  feet  of  goat. 
And  dragon's  wing,  your  residence  in  fire, 


Profoundest  Tartarus  unblest  and  dark^ 

The  theatre  of  anguish. 

That  shuts  itself  against  the  beams  of  dav ! 

Since  the  dread  angel,  bom  to  brook  no  law, 

To  desolate  the  sky 

And  raise  the  powers  of  hell. 

Ought  to  breathe  sanguine  fire,  and  on  his  bio* 

Display  the  ensign  of  sublimest  horror. 

Satan.   Though  arm'd  with  talons  keen,  aid 
eagle  beiuc, 
Snaky  our  tresses,  and  our  aspect  fierce, 
Cloven  our  feet,  our  frames  ^nth  horror  plumed, 
And  though  our  deep  abode 
Be  fix'd  in  shadowy  scenes  of  darkest  night, 
Let  us  be  angels  still  in  dignity ; 
As  far  surpassing  others  as  the  Lord 
Of  highest  power,  his  low  and  humble  slaves. 
If  far  from  heaven  our  pennons  we  expand, 
Let  us  remember  still 

That  we  alone  are  lords,  and  they  are  slaves; 
And  that  resigning  meaner  seats  in  heaven, 
We  in  their  stead  have  raised  a  ro^'al  throne 
Immense  and  massy,  where  the  mighty  diief 
Of  an  our  legions  higher  lifts  his  bromr,  [vea ; 

Than  the  proud  mountain  that  upholds  yonr  bea- 
And  there  with  heaven  still  waging  endless  war, 
Threatening  the  stars,  our  adversaries  ever. 
Bears  a  dread  sceptre  kindling  into  flame. 
That  while  he  wheels  it  round,  darts  forth  a  bkae 
More  dazzling  than  the  sun's  meridian  ray. 

Lucifer.  'Tis  time  to  show  my  power,  my  brave 
Magnanimous  and  mighty,  [compeen, 

Angels  endow'd  with  martial  potency, 
I  know  the  grief  that  gives  you  living  death. 
Is  to  see  man  exalted 
To  stations  so  sublime. 
That  all  created  things  to  him  submit ; 
Since  ye  already  doubt, 
That  to  those  lofty  seats  of  flammg  glory, 
(Our  treasure  once  and  pride,  but  now  renoonoed) 
This  pair  shall  one  day  rise 
With  all  the  numerous  train 
Of  their  posterity. 

Satan.  Great  Lord  of  the  infernal  deep  abyaa^ 
To  thee  I  bow,  and  speak 
The  anguish  of  my  soul. 
That  for  this  man,  grows  hourly  more  severe 
Fearing  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word. 

Lucifer.  Can  it  be  true,  that  from  so  little  dost 
A  deitv  shall  rise  I 

That  flesh,  that  deity,  that  lofty  powei 
That  chains  us  to  the  deep ! 
To  this  vile  clod  of  earth, 
He  who  himself  yet  claims  to  be  adored  t 
Shall  angels  then  do  homage  thus  to  men  f 
And  can  then  flesh  impure 
Give  to  angelic  nature  higher  powers  ! 
Can  it  be  ^e,  and  to  devise  the  mode 
fiscape  our  intellect,  ours  who  so  dear 
Have  bought  the  boast  of  wisdom  t 
I  yet  am  He,  I  am. 

Who  would  not  suffer  that  above  m  heaven 
Your  lofty  nature  should  submit  to  outrage, 
When  tlmt  insensate  wish 
Possess'd  the  tyrant  of  the  starry  throne. 
That  you  should  prostrate  fEdl, 
Before  the  Incarnate  Word : 
I  am  that  Spirit,  I,  who  for  your  sake 
Collecting  dauntless  couraze,  to  the  north 
Led  you  far  distant  from  the  senseless  will 
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a  who  boasts  to  have  created  heaven, 
e  are  those,  your  ardour  speaks  you  well, 
our  bold  hearts  that  o*er  the  host  of  heaven 
me  assurance  of  proud  victory. 
I  let  glory's  flame 

in  your  breast ;  nor  be  it  ever  heard, 
lini  whom  ye  disdain 
rship  in  the  sk^', 

K>p  to  worship  m  the  depth  of  hell ! 
were  your  oaths  to  me, 
ur  inestimable  worth  in  arms, 
worth,  alas,  so  great 
leaven  itself  deserved  not  to  enjoy  it. 
A-ere  an  outrage  and  a  shame  too  great, 
we  not  read^  to  revenge  it  all ! 
ilready  flammg  in  your  looks, 
latchless  valour  of  your  ardent  hearts ; 
ly  see  your  pinions  spread  in  air, 
^rwhelm  the  world  and  highest  heaven, 
all  creation  sunk  in  the  abyss, 
lortal  may  be  found 
itly  crushed,  and  buried  in  his  birth. 
ks.  At  length  pronounce  thy  orders  I 
bat  thou  wilt,  and  with  a  hundred  tongues 
,  speak  !  that  instant  in  a  hundred  works 
may  toil,  and  hell  strain  all  her  powers. 
IFER.   Behold,  to  smooth   the  rough  and 
arduous  way 

lich  they  deem'd  they  may  ascend  to  glory, 
1  a  God  assumes 
lan  form  in  vain ! 
le  too  prompt  and  easy, 
ish  the  race  of  mortals, 
icient  God  affords  to  new-bom  man. 
i  herself  too  much  inclines,  or  rather 
i  this  creature,  to  support  his  life 
ent  to  feed  on  various  viands ;  hence 
on  delicious  dainties 
tter  fall  depends, 

ly  be  tempted  now  to  fruit  forbidden, 
y  the  paths  of  death, 
was  nothing  once,  return  to  nothing. 
LZEBUB.  Great  Angel !  greatly  thought ! 
IFEB.  Rather  the  noble  spirit 
her  towering  thought  prompts  me  to  speak, 
rod  perchance  indignant  that  his  hands 
stoop'd  to  stain  themselves  in  abject  clay, 
how  different  angel  is  from  man, 
ting  of  his  work, 

i  him  to  support  his  frail  existence 
this  sweet  allurement ;  hence  to  sin 
•ted  by  natural  motives,  though  tyrannic, 
)uld  himself  the  earth's  destroyer  prove, 
"ting  his  vile  clay  to  dust  again ; 
lucking  up  again 

oted  world,  thus  to  the  highest  heaven 
i  faithful  passage, 
ting  of  his  wrong  to  us  of  old 
aments  sublime ! 

.N.  Pardon,  O  pardon,  if  my  humble  thought 
ig  by  my  tongue 

>;n,  perhaps  offend  your  sovereign  ear ! 
a  this  man  shall  rest 
and  breathe  on  earth, 
Bted  we  must  bear 
war,  in  endless  terror  of  the  Word. 
TER.  Man  yet  shall  rest  alive,  he  yet  shall 
eathe, 

aning  even  to  death, 
»w-niade  race  of  mortals 


Shall  cover  all  the  earth, 

And  reign  o'er  all  its  creatures  ; 

His  soul  shall  prove  eternal. 

The  image  of  his  God. 

Yet  shall  the  Incarnate  Word,  I  trust,  be  foil'd. 

Beelzebub.  Oh !  precious  tidings  to  angelic  ears. 
That  heal  the  wounds  of  all  our  shatter'd  host 

Lucifer.  Let  man  exist  to  sin,  since  he  by  sin- 
ning 
Shall  make  the  weight  of  sin  his  heritage, 
Which  shall  be  in  his  race 
ProcUim'd  original ; 
So  that  mankind  existing  but  to  sin. 
And  sinning  still  to  death. 
And  still  to  error  bom. 
In  evil  hour  the  Word 

Will  wear  the  smner's  form,  if  rightly  deem'd 
The  enemy  of  sin. 

Now  rise,  ye  Spirits,  from  the  dark  abyss. 
You  who  would  rest  assured 
That  man  the  sinner  is  now  doom*d  to  death. 


SCENE  THE  FOURTH. 
MsLSCANO,  LcRcoNB,  LuciFKR,  Satak,  and  Bjesiacbujb. 

Melecano.  Command  us,  mighty  Lord ;  what 
are  thy  wishes ! 
Wouldst  thou  extiu^ish  the  new-nsen  sun  { 
Behold  what  stores  I  bring 
Of  darkness  and  of  fire ! 
Alas !  with  fury  Molecano  bums. 

LuRCONE.    Behold  Lursone,  thou  supreme  of 
hell. 
Who  'gainst  the  highest  heaven 
Pants  to  direct  his  rage,  whence  light  of  limb. 
Though  loaded  deep  with  wrath. 
He  stands  with  threatening  aspect  in  thy  presence. 

LuaPER.  Thou,  Mclecan,  assume  the  name  of 
Pride; 
Lurcone,  thou  of  Envy ;  both  united 
(Since  power  combined  with  power 
Acquires  new  force)  to  man  direct  your  way ; 
Nor  him  alone  essay ;  it  is  my  will 
That  woman  also  mourn ; 
Contrive  that  she  may  murmur  at  her  God, 
Because  in  birth  not  prior  to  the  man ;  j 

Since  every  future  man  is  now  ordain'd 
To  draw  his  hfe  from  woman,  with  such  thoughts 
Let  her  wax  envious,  that  she  cannot  soar 
Above  the  man,  as  high  as  now  below  him. 
Hence,  Lurcon,  be  it  thine  to  make  her  proad ; 
Let  her  give  law  to  her  Creator  God, 
Wishing  o'er  man  priority  of  birth. 

Melecano.    Behohl,  where  Melecan,  a  dog  in 
fierceness. 
The  savage  dog  of  hell. 
Darts  growling  to  his  prey  1 
He  flies,  and  he  returns 
All  cover'd  and  all  drench'd  with  human  gore. 

Lurcone.  I  rapid  too  depart. 
And,  on  a  swifter  wing 
Than  through  the  cloudless  air 
Darts  the  keen  eagle  to  his  earthly  prey. 
Behold,  I  too  return ; 
My  beak  with  carnage  fiU'd,  and  taions  full. 

Lucifer.  Haste,  Arfarat  and  Ruspican,  rise  all, 
Rise  from  the  centre  to  survey  the  earth ! 
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SCENE  THE  FIFTH, 
RusncAN,  AjirARAT.  LucirsR,  Satan,  and  Bkblxbbub. 

RuspiCAN.  Soon  as  I  heard  the  name  of  Ruspican, 

With  rapid  pinions  spread,  I  sought  the  skies, 

To  bend  before  the  great  Tartarean  chief, 

And  aggravate  the  woes 

Of  this  new  mortal  blest  with  air  and  light. 
A&FARAT.  Scarce  had  thy  mighty  voice 

Re-echoed  through  the  deep, 

When  the  Tartarean  fires 

Flying  I  left  for  this  screner  sky. 

Forth  from  my  lips,  and  heart. 

Breathing  fierce  rancour  'gainst  the  life  of  man. 
Lucifer.  Fly,  Ruspican,  with  all  your  force  and 
fury! 

Since  now  I  call  thee  by  the  name  of  Anger ; 
I  Find  Eve,  and  tell  her  that  the  fair  endowment 
I  Of  her  free  will,  deserves  not  she  should  live 

In  vassalage  to  man ; 

That  she  alone  ip  value  far  exceeds 

All  that  the  sun  in  his  bright  circle  warms ; 

That  she  from  flesh,  man  from  the  meaner  dust 

Arose  to  life,  in  the  fair  garden  she 

Created  pure,  he  in  the  baser  field. 

Ruspican.  I  joy  to  change  the  name  of  Ruspican 

For  Anger,  dark  and  deadly : 

Hence  now  by  my  tremendous  aid,  destructive 

And  deadly  be  this  day ! 

Behold  I  go  with  all  my  force  and  fury ; 

Behold  I  now  transfuse 

My  anger  all  into  the  breast  of  woman ! 
LuaPER.  Of  Avarice  I  give, 

0  Arfarat,  to  thee  the  name  and  works ; 
Go,  see,  contend,  and  conquer  I 
Contrive  that  wandering  Eve, 

With  down-cast  eyes,  may  in  the  fruitful  garden 

Search  with  solicitude  for  hidden  treasure : 

Then  stimulate  her  heart, 

To  wish  no  other  Lord, 

Except  herself,  of  Eden  and  the  world. 

Arfarat.  See  me  already  plumed 
With  wings  of  gems  and  gold ; 
See  with  an  eye  of  sapphire 

1  gaze  upon  the  fair  ; 
Behold  to  her  I  speak. 

With  lips  that  enmlate  the  ruby's  lustre. 

Receive  now  as  thy  own 

(Thus  I  accost  her)  all  the  world's  vast  wealth  I 

If  she  reject  my  gift, 

Then  will  I  tempt  her  with  a  shower  of  pearls, 

A  fashion  yet  unknoii^'n ; 

Thus  will  she  melt,  and  thus  I  hope  at  last 

In  chains  of  gold  to  drag  her  to  destruction. 

Lucifer.  Rise  Guliar,  Dulciato,  and  Maltial 
To  make  the  band  of  enemies  complete, 
That,  like  a  deadly  hydra. 
Shall  dart  against  this  man 
Your  seven  crests  portentous  and  terrific. 
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SCENE  THE  SIXTH. 
Mai.tia,  Dulciato,  Guuar,  LuarsR,  Satan,  Bsxuubbub. 

Behold  !  we  come  with  emulation  fierce 

To  your  severe  command : 

In  prompt  obedience  let  us  rise  to  heaven; 


Let  us  with  wrath  assail 

This  human  enemy  of  abject  clay. 

Lucifer.  Maltia,  thou  shalt  take  the  name  of 
Sloth: 
Sudden  invest  thyself  with  drowsy  charms 
And  mischievous  repose ; 
Now  wait  on  Eve,  in  slothfohieM  afanrb'd. 
Let  all  this  pomp  of  flowers, 
And  all  these  tuneful  birds 
Be  held  by  her  in  scorn  ; 
And  from  her  consort  flying, 
Now  let  her  feel  no  wishes  but  for  death. 

MiLLTiA.  What  shaU  I  say!  shaU  I,  to  oikn 
mute, 
Announce  to  thee  my  sanguinary  works  f 
Savage  and  silent,  I 
Would  be  loquacious  in  my  deeds  alone. 

Lucifer.  Thee,  Dulciato,  we  name  Iaoouj  ; 
Haste  thou  to  Eve,  and  fill  her  with  desires 
To  decorate  her  fragile  form  with  flowers. 
To  bind  her  tresses  with  a  golden  fillet. 
With  various  vain  devices  to  allure 
A  new-found  paramour ; 
And  to  her  heart  suggest, 
That  to  exchange  her  love  may  prove  ddightisL 
Dulciato.  Cim  Lord  so  mighty,  from  hb  homU 
slave. 
Demand  no  higher  task!  I 

The  way  to  purchase  honour  i 

Now  will  I  teach  all  hell,  ! 

By  the  completion  of  my  glorious  triamph. 
Already  Eve  beside  a  crj'stal  ft»uiit 
Exults  to  vanquish  the  vermilion  rose 
With  cheeks  of  sweeter  bloom. 
And  to  exceed  the  lily 
By  her  yet  whiter  bosom  ; 
Now  beauteous  thseads  of  gold 
She  thinks  her  tresses  floating  in  the  air  ; 
Now  amorous  and  charming, 
Her  radiant  eyes  she  reckons  suns  of  Usre, 
Fit  to  inflame  the  very  coldest  heart. 

Lucifer.  Guliar,  be  thou  caird  Gluttony;  now  got, 
Reveal  to  Eve  that  the  forbidden  fruit 
Is  manna  all  within. 
And  that  such  food  in  heaven 
Forms  the  repast  of  angels  and  of  God. 

Guliar.  Of  all  the  powerful  foes 
Leagued  against  man,  Guliar  is  only  he 
Who  can  induce  him  to  oppose  his  Maker : 
Hence  rapidly  I  fly 
To  work  the  woe  of  mortals. 

Satan.  To  arms,  to  arms !  to  min  and  to  blood! 
Yes,  now  to  blood,  infernal  leeches  all ! 
Again,  again  proclaiming  war  to  heaven  ; 
And  let  us  put  to  flight 
Every  audacious  foe 
That  ventures  to  disturb  our  ancient  peace. 

Beelzebub.  Now,  now,  great  chief,  with  feet 
That  testify  thy  triumph, 
I  see  thee  crudi  the  sun. 
The  moon,  and  all  the  stars  ; 
For  where  thy  radiance  shines, 
0  Lucifer  I  all  other  beams  are  blindi 

Lucifer.  Away.  Heaven  shudders  at  the  mighty 
ruin 
That  threatens  it  from  our  infernal  host ; 
Ahready  I  behold  the  moon  opaque, 
And  Hght -supplying  sun. 
The  wandering  stars,  and  fixt, 
With  terror  pale,  and  sinking  m  eclipse. 
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ACT  11. 


SCENE  THE  FIRST 
Chorus  or  Anoelb  rinoiho. 

et  us  earlands  weave 
the  fairest  flowers, 
t  this  early  dawn, 

iw-made  man,  and  his  companion  dear ; 
I  with  festive  joy, 
ith  melodious  song^ 
great  Architect 
id  this  noblest  work, 
peak  the  joyous  sound, 
I  the  wonder  both  of  earth  and  heaven. 

FIRST  ANOEL. 

warbling  now  suspend, 
ure  angelic  progeny  of  God, 
1  the  labour  emulous  of  heaven  I 
1  the  woody  scene 

1  with  a  thousand  flowers  of  grace  divine ; 
ouin  resides,  here  ought  he  to  enjoy 
fair  mate  eternity  of  bliss. 

SECOND  ANOEU 

exquisitely  sweet 

ich  display  of  flowers, 

iry  wild  of  fragrance, 

ely  to  the  eye, 

)  the  sense  so  sweet. 

THIRD  ANGEL. 

sublime  Creator, 

narvellous  his  works,  and  more  his  power  I 
s  the  sacred  flame 
celestial  love, 
}le  to  confine  it  in  himself, 
eathed,  as  fruitful  sparks 
his  creative  breast, 
igelsy  heaven,  man,  woman,  and  the  world. 

FOURTH  ANGEL. 

Qighty  Lord !  yes,  hallowed  Love  divine ! 
ever  in  thyself  completely  blest, 
iscious  of  a  want, 

from  thyself  alone,  and  at  thy  will, 
t  with  benignant  flames, 
tut  the  aid  of  matter  or  of  form, 
icacious  power 
>f  mere  nothing  form'd 
hole  angelic  host ; 
potency  endowed, 
bat  momentous  gift, 
r  by  sin  to  fall, 
▼olition  stand. 

FIFTH  ANGEL. 

),  our  Almighty  Maker, 

ider  us  more  worthy  of  his  heaven, 

0  confirm  us  in  etenial  grace, 
ated  to  our  homage 

ure  Incarnate  Word ; 

IS  a  recompense  for  hallow'd  toil 

rthily  achieved, 

light  adore  him  humble ; 

lere's  a  written  law 

r  records  of  heaven, 

not  a  work  of  God  that  breathes  and  lives, 

1  endow'd  with  reason. 


Shall  hold  a  seat  in  heaven. 

If  it  incline  not  first  with  holy  zeal, 

In  tender  adoration  to  the  Word. 

SIXTH  ANOEL. 

Justly  each  spirit  in  the  reahns  above, 

And  all  of  mortal  race. 

And  every  foe  to  heaven. 

Should  bow  the  knee  in  reverence  of  the  Word; 

Since  this  is  he  whom  firom  eternity 

God  in  the  awful  depth 

Of  his  sublime  and  fruitful  mind  produced ; 

He  is  not  accident,  but  substance  true, 

As  rare  as  perfect,  and  as  truly  ^reat 

As  lus  high  Author  holy  and  divme. 

SEVENTH  ANOEL. 

Tliis  living  Word,  image  express  of  God, 

Is  a  resemblance  of  his  mighty  substance ; 

Whence  he  is  caird  Che  Son,  the  Son  of  God, 

Even  as  the  Father,  God ; 

The  generated  Woni 

By  generation  yields  not  unto  time. 

Since  from  eternity  the  eternal  FaUier 

Produced  this  Son,  whence  he  rejoices  there. 

Great  offspring  of  great  Father  there  for  ever! 

For  ever  he  is  bom ; 

There  he  is  fed,  and  foster'd 

With  plenitude  of  grace 

Imparted  by  his  Sire : 

There  was  the  Father  ever,  and  the  Son 

Was  ever  at  his  side,  or  in  the  Father ; 

Nor  younger  is  the  Son 

Than  his  Almighty  Sire, 

Nor  elder  is  the  Father 

Than  his  eternal  Son. 

EIGHTH  ANGEL. 

0  Son,  O  Sire,  0  God,  0  Man,  0  Word, 

Let  all  with  bended  knee. 

With  humble  adoration  reverence  you  1 

NINTH  ANGEL. 

O  Lucifer,  now  doom'd  to  endless  pain, 

Hadst  thou  been  join*d  with  us 

In  worship  of  the  Word, 

How  hadst  thou  now  been  blessed  in  thy  God  I 

But  thou  in  pride  alone,  ves,  thou  alone 

In  thy  great  wisdom  foolish. 

Hast  scom'd  the  Paragon, 

And  wouldst  not  reverence  the  Incarnate  God  ; 

Whence  by  thy  folly  thou  hast  fallen  as  far 

As  thy  proud  soul  expected  to  ascend. 

TENTH  ANGEL. 

Monster  of  fierceness,  dwell 
In  thy  obscure  recess ; 
And  for  thy  weighty  crime 
Incessant  feel  and  infinite  thy  pain, 
For  infinite  has  been  thy  vast  ofiysnoe. 

ELEVENTH  ANOEL. 

Reside  for  ever  in  the  deep  abvss ; 

For  well  the  worM's  eternal  Mfaster  knows 

Again  to  fill  those  high  celestial  seats. 

That  by  your  ruin  you  have  vacant  left ; 

Behold  man  fashion'd  from  the  earth,  who  lives, 

Like  plants  that  vegetate ; 
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See  in  a  moment's  space 

How  the  pure  breath  of  life. 

Breathed  on  his  visage  by  the  ppwer  divine. 

Endows  the  wondrous  creature  with  a  soul, 

A  pure  immortal  soul, 

That  graced,  and  lovely  with  exalted  powers. 

Shines  -the  great  faithful  ima^e  of  its  (lod. 

Behold  it  has  the  gift  to  merit  highly. 

The  option  to  deserve  or  heaven  or  hell. 

In  free  will  perfect,  as  the  first  of  angels. 

TWELFTH  ANGEL. 

Yes,  man  alone  was  formed  in  just  derision 

Of  all  the  infernal  host. 

As  lord  of  this  frail  world  and  all  that  lives, 

The  ornament  ofall, 

The  miracle  of  natui-e. 

The  perfect  heir  of  heaven. 

Related  to  the  angels, 

Adopted  son  of  God, 

And.semblance  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; 

What  couldst  thou  hope  for  more,  what  more  attain. 

Creature  miraculous, 

In  whom  tlie  eternal  Lord 

Has  now  vouchsafed  to  signalize  liLs  power ! 

THIRTEENTH  ANQEL. 

How  sinralar  and  worthy  is  his  form. 

Upright  m  stature,  meek  in  dignity ; 

Well  fashion'd  are  his  limbs,  and  his  complexion 

Well  tempered,  with  a  high  majestic  brow, 

A  brow  tum'd  upward  to  his  native  sky ; 

In  language  eloquent,  in  thought  sublime. 

For  contemplation  of  his  Maker  formed. 

FOURTEENTH  ANGEL. 

Pbiced  in  a  state  of  innocence  is  man ; 
Primeval  justice  is  his  blessed  gift ; 
I   Hence  are  his  senses  to  his  reason  subject. 
His  body  to  his  mind. 
Enjoying  reason  as  his  prime  endowment. 

FIFTEENTH  ANGEL. 

Supernal  love  held  him  too  highly  dear. 

To  let  hun  dwell  alone ; 

And  thence  of  lovely  woman 

(Fair  faithful  aid)  bestow'd  on  man  tlie  gift. 
I   Adam,  'tis  thine  alone 

To  keep  thy  duty  to  thy  Lord  unatain'd  ; 
I   In  his  command  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
'   Thy  gift  of  freedom  keep  inviolate ; 

Since  he  who  fashion'd  thee,  without  thy  aid, 
;   Think  not  without  thy  aid  he  means  to  save  thee ! 
I   But  since,  descending  from  the  heights  of  heaven, 
j   We  come  as  kind  attendants  upon  man, 
:  Now  let  us  haste  to  Eden's  flower}'  banks. 

ALL  THE  ANGELS  SING. 

Now  take  we  happy  flight 
;   To  Paradise,  adom'd  with  fairest  flowers ; 
!   There  lot  us  almost  worship 
'   The  mighty  lord  of  this  transcendent  world. 

And  joyous  let  us  sing 
■  This  fiowery  heaven,  and  Adam  as  its  god. 

I  . 


SCENE  THE  SECOND. 


Adam.  0  mighty  Lord  of  mighty  things  sublime ! 
0  my  supreme  Creator  I 


0  bounteous  in  thy  love 
To  me  thy  humble  servant!  such  nune 
With  liberal  hand  thou  givest ; 
Where'er  I  turn  my  eyes, 

1  see  myself  revered. 

Approach  ye  animals  that  range  the  field  I 
And  ye  now  close  your  variegated  wingSy 
Ye  pleasing  birds  1  in  me  you  look  on  Adam, 
On  him  ordain'd  to  name 
All  things  that  gracious  God  has  made  for  miui; 
And  praise,  with  justice  praise 
Him  who  created  me,  who  made  you  all, 
And  in  his  bounteous  love  witii  me  rejoice. 
But  what  do  I  behold  I  blest  that  I  am. 
My  dear,  my  sweet  companion ! 
Who  comes  to  hail  me  with  a  gift  of  flowers, 
And  with  these  sylvan  honours  crown  my  brow. 
Go,  stately  lion,  go !  and  thou  with  scalee 
Impenetrable  arm'd 

Rhinoceros,  whose  pride  can  strike  to  earth 
The  unconquer'd  elephant ! 
Thou  fiery  courser  bound  along  the  fields. 
And  with  thy  neighing  shake  the  echoing  vab  ; 
Thou  camel,  and  all  here,  or  beast  or  bird. 
Retire,  in  homage  to  approaching  ^ve ! 

Eve.  0  what  delight  more  dear. 
Than  that  which  Adam  in  my  sight  enjoys. 
Draws  hun  far  off  from  mo  t     Ye  tender  flowen, 
Where  may  I  find  on  you 
The  traces  of  his  step  I 

LuRCONB.  See  man  and  woman !  hide  thyself  and 
watch ! 

Adam.  No  more  fatigue  my  eyes. 
Nor  with  thy  animated  glances  dart 
Such  radiant  Ughtning  round ; 
Turn  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  serener  face. 
To  him  who  loves  its  light ; 
See  thy  beloved  Adam, 
Behold  him,  my  sweet  love : 

0  thou,  who  art  alone 
Joy  of  the  world,  and  dear  deliffht  of  man ! 

LuRCONE.  Dread  the  approach  of  evil  I 
GuLiAR.  Dread  tlie  deceit  of  hell  I 
Eve.  By  sovereign  content 

1  feel  my  tongue  cnchain'd ; 
But  though  my  voice  be  mute. 
My  countenance  may  seem  more  eloquent. 
Expressing,  though  in  silence,  all  my  joy. 

Adam.  0  my  companion  dear! 

LuRCONB.  And  soon  perchance  thy  foe  1 

Adam.  O  thou  my  sweetest  life  1 

GuLiAR.  Perchance  thy  bitter  death ! 

Eve.  Take,  gentle  Adam,  from  my  hand  these 
flowers ; 
With  these,  my  gift,  let  me  entwine  thy  locks. 

Adam.  Ye  lilies,  and  ye  shrubs  of  snowy  hue. 
Jasmine  as  ivory  pure. 
Ye  spotless  graces  of  the  shining  field ; 
And  thou  most  lovely  rose 
Of  tint  most  delicate. 
Fair  consort  of  the  mom, 
Delighted  to  imbibe 
The  genial  dew  of  heaven. 
Rich  vegetation's  vcrmil-tinctuied  gem, 
April's  enchanting  herald. 
Thou  flower  supremely  blest. 
And  queen  of  idl  the  flowers. 
Thou  form'st  around  my  locks 
A  garland  of  such  fragrance^ 
Tlukt  up  to  heaven  itself 
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Thy  balmy  sweets  ascend. 

Let  us  in  pure  embraces 

So  twine  ourselves,  my  love. 

That  we  may  seem  united. 

One  well-compact  and  intricate  acanthus. 

LuBCONB.  Soon  shall  the  fetters  of  infernal  toil 
So  spread  around  ye  both, 
The  indissoluble  bond, 
No  mortal  effort  shall  have  power  to  break  I 

Etb.  Now,  that  with  flowers  so  lovely 
We  have  adom'd  our  tresses. 
Here  let  us  both  with  humble  reverence  kneel. 
And  praise  our  mighty  Maker. 
From  this  my  thirsting  heart 
No  longer  can  refrain. 

Adam.  At  thy  enraging  words, 
And  thy  pure  heart  s  desire, 
On  these  pure  herbs  and  flowers, 
I  bend  my  willing  knee  in  halIow*d  bliss. 

LcBCONB.  Away  1  far  off  must  I 
From  act  so  meekly  just 
Furious  depart,  and  leave  the  light  of  day. 

GiTLiAB.  I  must  partake  thy  flight, 
And  follow  thee,  alas  1  surchiurged  with  grief. 

Adam.  Now  that  these  herbs  and  flowers  to  our 
Such  easy  rest  afford,  [bent  knees 

Let  us  with  zealous  ardour  raise  our  eyes, 
Contemplating  with  praise  our  mighty  Maker  I 
First  then,  devout  and  favour* d  Eve,  do  thou 
With  sacred  notes  invite 
To  deeds  so  fair  thy  Adam. 

Eve.  My  Lord  Omnipotent. 
In  his  celestial  essence 
Is  first,  supreme,  unlimited,  alone. 
Eternal,  uncompounded, 
He  no  beginning  had,  no  end  will  have. 

Adam.  My  sovereign  Lord,  so  great. 
Is  irresistible,  terriflc,  just, 
Gracious,  benign,  indulgent. 
Divine,  tmspotted,  holy,  loving,  good. 
In  justice  most  revered, 
Ancient  of  days,  in  his  sublimest  court. 

Eve.  He  rests  in  highest  heaven. 
Yet  more  exalted  in  his  boundless  self; 
Thence  his  all-searching  eye  looks  down  on  all ; 
Nought  is  from  him  concealed 
Since  all  exists  in  him : 
Without  him  nothing  could  retain  existence, 
Nor  is  there  aught  that  he 
For  his  perfection  needs, 
Except  himself  alone. 

Adam.  He  every  place  pervades, 
But  is  confined  in  none : 
In  him  the  limits  of  all  grandeur  lie. 
But  he  exists  unlimited  hy  sjiace. 

Eve.  Above  the  universe  himself  he  raised. 
Yet  he  behind  it  rests ; 
The  whole  he  now  encircles,  now  per^'ades. 
Now  dwells  apart  from  all. 
So  great,  the  muverse 
To  comprehend  him  fiiihk 

Adam.  If  he  to  all  inclines. 
In  his  jnst  balance  all  he  justly  weighs ; 
From  him  if  all  things  flow, 
All  things  in  him  acknowledge  their  support. 
But  he  on  nothing  rests. 

Eve.  To  time  my  great  director  is  not  subject. 
For  time  in  him  sees  no  vicissitude : 
In  awful  and  sublime  eternity 
One  being  stands  for  ever  ; 


For  ever  stands  one  instant, 

And  hence  this  power  assumes  the  name  of  God. 

Adam.  It  is  indeed  a  truth, 
That  my  eternal  michty  Lord  is  God ; 
This  deity  incomprehensible 
Tliat,  ere  the  heaven  was  made. 
Dwelt  only  in  himself,  and  heaven  in  him. 
Eve,  let  us  joyous  rise ;  in  other  scenes^ 
With  admiration  of  celestial  splendour 
And  of  this  lovely  world, 
With  notes  of  hallowM  bliss 
Let  us  again  make  the  glad  air  resound. 

Eve.  Lead  on,  my  faithful  guide ; 
Quick  is  my  willing  foot  to  follow  thee. 
Since  my  fond  soul  believes 
That  I  in  praising  heaven  to  heaven  ascend, 
So  my  pure  bosom  feels 
Full  of  divine  content. 

Adam.  To  speak  on  every  theme 
Our  mighty  Maker  made  thee  eloquent, 
So  that  in  praising  heaven  thou  seemest  there. 
My  fair  associate  !  treasure  of  my  life ! 
Upon  the  wings  of  this  exalted  praise 
Devotion  soars  so  high,  tliat  if  her  feet 
Rest  on  the  earth,  her  spirit  reaches  heaven. 


SCENE  THE  THmD. 
The  SKRPEirr,  Satan,  SrauTs; 

Serpent.  To  arms,  to  battle,  0  ve  sons  of  power ! 
Ye  warring  spirits  of  the  infernal  field ! 
A  new  and  wondrous  war 
Awaits  you  now,  within  the  lists  of  earth ; 
Most  strange  indeed  the  mode 
Of  warring  there,  if  triumph,  war's  great  end, 
Proves  its  beginning  now. 
Behold  the  sun  himself  turn  pale  with  terror. 
Behold  the  day  obscured ! 
Behold  each  rapid  bird  directs  his  flight 
Where  thickest  foliage  spreads, 
But  shelter  seeks  in  vain ; 
The  leaves  of  every  bough. 
As  with  a  palsy  struck. 

Affright  him  more,  and  urge  his  wings  to  flight. 
I  would  not  as  a  warrior  take  the  field 
Against  the  demi-goddess  girt  with  angels. 
Since  she  has  now  been  used 
To  gaze  on  spirits  tender  and  benign, 
Not  such  as  I,  of  semblance  rough  and  fierce. 
For  battles  bom  to  subjugate  the  sky. 
In  human  form  I  would  not 
Defy  her  to  a  great  important  conflict. 
The  world  she  knows  contains  one  only  man. 
Nor  would  I  of  the  tiger 
Or  the  imperious  lion 
Or  other  animal  assume  the  shape ; 
For  well  she  knows  they  could  not  reason  with  her. 
Who  are  of  reason  void. 
To  make  her  knowledge  vain, 
That  I  exist  to  the  eternal  Maker 
A  source  of  endless  fear, 
Wrapt  in  the  painted  serpent's  scaly  folds. 
Part  of  myself  I  hide,  givmg  the  rest 
A  human  sembbince  and  a  damsers  face. 
Great  things  I  tell  thee,  and  behold  I  see 
My  adversary  prompt  to  parley  with  me. 
Of  novelty  to  hear 
How  eager  woman  is  1 
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Now,  now  I  loose- my  tongue, 

And  shall  entanele  ner  in  many  a  snare. 

Satan.  But  what  discordant  sound 
Rises  from  bell,  where  all  was  lately  concord ! 
Why  do  hoarse  trumpets  bellow  through  the  deep  t 


SCENE  THE  FOURTH. 

VoLAN ,  the  Sbbpimt,  Spnun,  Satan. 

YoLAN.  Grreat  Lord^  ordain'd  to  found  infernal 
realms, 

And  look  with  scorn  upon  the  pomp  of  heaven. 

Behold  thy  Volan  fly 

To  pav  his  homage  at  thy  scaly  feet  I 

The  chieftains  of  Avemus, 

The  prime  infernal  powers 

To  nse  in  rivi^lship 

Of  heaven  in  all,  as  in  tliat  lofty  seat, 

(The  Word  to  us  revealM, 

The  source  of  such  great  strife) 
;   They  wish,  that  on  the  earth 
.   A  goddess  should  prepare  a  throne  for  man, 
I   And  lead  him  to  contemn 
I    His  own  Almighty  Maker : 

Yet  more  the  mhabitants  of  fire  now  wish 
'    That  liaving  conc^ucr'd  man, 
j    And  with  such  triumph  gay, 

To  the  great  realms  of  deep  and  endless  flames 
I    Ye  both  with  exultation  may  descend : 

Then  shall  I  see  around 
i   Hell  dart  its  rays,  and  hold  the  sun  in  scorn. 

But  if  this  man  resist, 
'   Then  losing  every  hope 

Of  farther  victory, 

They  wish  that  on  the  throne 
'   Of  triumph  be  may  as  a  victor  sit. 

Who  teaches  it  to  move, 
'   And  thou  perform  the  office 

With  an  afflicted  partner. 

With  him,  who  labours  to  conduct  the  car  ; 

That  clothed  in  horrid  pomp 

The  region  of  Avemus 

May  speak  itself  the  seat  of  endless  pain, 
]    And  at  the  sound  of  inauspicious  trumpets 

The  heavens  may  shake,  Uie  universe  re-echo. 


SCENE  THE  FIFTH. 

Vain  Glory  drattn  hp  a  Oiant,  Volam,  the  Smpxirr, 
Satax,  and  SriRiTS. 

Vain  Glort.  King  of  Avemus,  at  this  harp's 
glad  sound 
I  weave  a  starry  garland  for  thy  locks, 
For  well  I  see  uiy  lovely  scales  portend 
Honour  to  me,  ruin  and  shame  to  man. 
I  am  Vain  Glory,  and  I  sit  on  high. 
Exulting  Victress  of  the  mighty  Giant : 
He  has  his  front  in  heaven,  on  earth  his  feet, 
A  faithful  image  of  man's  mighty  worth : 
But  shake  not  thou  with  fear  I  strong  as  he  is, 
So  brittle  is  the  crown  of  glass  he  wears 
That  at  my  breath,  which  drives  him  fiercely  on, 
Man  loses  power,  and  falls  a  prey  to  death. 

Serpent.  Angel,  or  Goddess,  from  thy  lofty 
triumph 


Descend  with  me  at  the  desire  of  hell  I 

Haste  to  a  human  conflict ; 

You  all  so  light  and  quick, 

That  by  your  movement  not  a  leaf  m  ahakeo 

In  all  these  woods  around. 

Your  mighty  triumphs  now  together  hide ; 

Now  that  in  silence  we  may  paas  unteeny 

Quick  let  us  enter  neighbourmg  paiadiae. 

Vain  Glort.  Wherefore  delay!    Point  out  thi 
path  we  go ; 
Since  prompt  to  follow  thee. 
Full  as  I  am  of  haughtiness  and  pride. 
With  expeditious  foot 

I  will  advance  | 

Among  these  herbs  and  flowers ; 
And  let  infernal  laurels 
Circle  thy  towering  crest  and  circle  mine ! 

Serpent.  What  tribes  of  beauteous  flowcn^ 
And  plants  how  new  and  vivid  I 
How  desolate  shall  I 

Soon  make  these  verdantscenes  of  plant  andflowerl 
Behold  I  how  with  my  foot 
I  now  as  much  depress  them. 
As  thev  shoot  forth  with  pride  to  rear  their  hends:  i 
Behold !  their  humid  life 
I  wither  with  my  step  of  blasting  fire. 
How  I  enjoy,  as  I  advance  through  these 
Fair  bowers  of  rapid  growth. 
To  poison  with  my  breath  the  leaf  and  flower, 
Embittering  all  these  sweet  and  blooming  fruits. 
We  are  arrived :  behold  the  lovely  tree 
Prohibited  by  heaven. 
There  mount,  and  be  embower'd 
In  the  thick  foliage  of  a  wood  so  iair  I 

Vain  Glort.  See,  I  prepare  to  dimb: 
I  am  already  high. 
And  in  the  leaves  conceal'd. 
Climb  thou,  great  cliief,  and  rapidly  encircle, 
And  with  thy  scaly  serpent  train  ascend 
The  tree ;  be  quick,  since  now  arising  higher 
I  can  discern  where  lonely  Eve  advances. 

Serpent.  Behold,  enraged  I  twine  around  the 
trunk 
With  these  my  painted  and  empoison'd  folds ; 
Behold,  I  breathe  towards  this  woman,  love, 
Though  hate  is  in  my  heart : 
Behold  me  now ;  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
Though  now  of  each  pestiferous  cruel  monster 
In  poison  and  in  rage,  I  am  the  model ; 
Now  I  behold  her,  now 
In  silence  I  conc^  my  gift  of  speech. 
Among  these  leaves  embower'd. 


SCENE  THE  SIXTH. 

Evi.  SaitraMT,  and  Vaim  Ounkt. 

Eve.  I  ought,  the  servant  of  a  Mighty  Laid, 
A  servant  low  and  humble. 
With  reverential  knee  bending  to  earth, 
I  ought  to  praise  the  boundless  love  of  him. 
Since  he  has  made  me  queen 
Of  all  the  sun  delights  to  view  on  earth. 
But  if  to  heaven  I  raise  my  eyes  and  heart. 
Clearly  can  Eve  not  see 
She  was  created  for  these  great,  eternal. 
Celestial  miracles  t 
So  that  in  spirit  or  in  mortal  frams^ 
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She  eyer  must  enjoy  or  earth  or  heaven* 

Hence  this  fair  flowering  tree 

Wreathing  abroad  its  widely  branching  arms, 

A»  if  desirous  to  contend  with  heaven, 

Seems  willing  in  my  locks 

To  spread  a  shining  heaven  of  verdant  leaves  ; 

And  if  I  pass  among  the  herbs  and  flowers, 

Those,  I  behold,  that  by  my  step  are  press'd, 

Arise  more  beautiful ;  the  very  buds 

Expand,  to  form  festoons 

To  decorate  the  grassy  scene  around. 

Other  new  flowers  with  freshest  beauty  fair, 

That  stand  from  me  sequesterM, 

Form'd  into  groups  or  scattered  in  the  vale. 

Seem  with  delight  to  view  me,  and  to  say, 

The  neighbouring  flowers  rejoice 

To  give  thy  foot  support. 

Bat  we,  aspirine  eagles. 

From  fSar  behold  thy  visage. 

Mild  portraiture  of  the  almighty  form ; 

While  oiheT  plants  and  flowers. 

Wishing  that  I  may  form  my  seat  among  them, 

Above  Uieir  native  growth 

So  seem  to  raise  themselves,  that  of  sweet  flowers 

A  fragrant  hedge  they  form  ; 

And  others  in  a  thousand  tender  ties. 

Form  on  the  ground  so  intricate  a  snare. 

That  the  incautious  hand  which  aims  to  free 

The  captive  foot,  must  be  itself  ensnared. 

If  food  I  wish,  or  draught, 

Lo !  various  fruit,  lo'l  honey,  milk,  and  manna; 

Behold  from  many  a  fount  and  many  a  rill. 

The  crystal  beauty  of  the  cooling  stream  1 

If  melody,  behold  the  tuneful  birds, 

Behold  angelic  bands  1 

If  welcome  day, 

Or  mild  and  wish'd-for  night. 

Behold  the  sun,  behold  the  moon  and  stars  I 

If  I  a  fnend  require, 

Adam,  sweet  friend,  replies  ; 

And  if  my  God  in  heaven,  the  Eternal  Maker 

Dwells  not  unmindful,  but  regards  my  speech. 

If  creatures  subject  to  my  will  I  wish, 

Lo  !  at  my  side  all  subject  to  my  will. 

What  more  can  I  desire,  what  more  obtain  ! 

Now  nothinz  more,  my  Sovei-eign ; 

Eve  w  with  nonour  loaded. 

But  what's  before  me !  do  I  wake  or  dream  t 

Among  these  boughs  I  see 

A  human  visage  fair ;  what !  are  there  then 

More  than  myself  and  Adam, 

Who  view  the  glorious  sun  ! 

0  marvellous,  Uiough  1  am  distant  far, 

1  yet  discern  the  truth ;  with  arms,  with  hands, 
A  human  breast  it  has, 

The  rest  is  serpent  all : 

O,  how  the  sun,  emblazing  with  his  rays 

These  gorgeous  scales,  with  glowing  colours  bright 

O'erwhelixuB  my  dazzled  eyes  I 

I  would  approach  it. 

Sekpeivt.  Now,  then,  at  length  you  see 
I  have  precisely  ta'en  tiie  semblance  fit. 
To  overcome  this  woman. 

Eve.  The  nearer  I  approach,  more  and  more 
lovely 
His  semblance  seems  of  emerald  and  sapphire. 
Now  ruby  and  now  amethyst,  and  now  • 

Of  jasper,  pearl,  and  flaming  chrysolite 
Each  fold  it  waving  forms  around  the  trunk 
Of  this  fair  flowering  tree ! 


Serpent.  I  will  assail  my  foe. 
Come  to  survey  me  better, 
Thou  dazzler  of  the  eye. 
Enchantress  of  the  soul, 
Soft  idol  of  the  heart, 

Fair  nymph,  approach !  Lo,  I  display  myself. 
Survey  me  all ;  now  satisfy  thine  eyes  1 
View  me  attentive,  paragon  of  beauty. 
Thou  noblest  ornament  of  all  the  world. 
Thou  lovely  pomp  of  nature, 
Thou  little  paradise, 
To  whom  all  things  do  homage ! 
Where  lonely  from  thy  friend,  thy  Adam,  far 
Where  art  thou  )  now  advancing  where 
The  numerous  bands  of  Angels 
Become  such  fond  admirers  of  thy  beauty  ! 
Happy  I  deem  myself,  supremely  happy. 
Since  'tis  my  blessed  lot. 
With  two  fond  eyes  alone  to  gaze  on  that. 
Which  with  unnumber'd  eyes,  heaven  scarce  sur- 
Trust  me  if  all  the  loveliness  of  heaven        [veys. 
Would  wrap  itself  within  a  human  veil. 
Nought  but  thy  beauteous  bosom 
Could  form  a  mansion  worthy  such  a  guest 
How  well  I  see,  full  well 
That  she  above  with  thy  light  agile  feet. 
Imprints  her  step  in  heaven,  and  there  she  smiles 
With  thy  enchanting  lip, 
Tu  scatter  joy  around  those  blessed  spheres ; 
Yes,  with  thy  lips  above, 
She  breathes,  she  speaks,  she  pauses. 
And  with  thine  eyes  communicates  a  lustre 
To  all  that's  fair  in  heaven  or  fair  on  earth. 

Eve.  And  who  art  thou,  so  eager 
To  lavish  praise  on  me  1 
Yet  never  did  mine  eyes  see  form  like  thine. 

Serpent.  Can  I  be  silent  now ! 
Too  much,  too  much,  I  pant 
To  please  the  lovely  model  of  all  mce. 
Know  when  the  world  was  fashion  d  out  of  nought. 
And  this  most  fruitful  garden, 
I  was  ordain'd  to  dwell  a  gardener  here. 
By  him  who  cultivates 
The  fair  celestial  fields ; 
Here  jo}'ful  I  ascend. 

To  watch  that  no  voracious  bird  may  seize 
On  such  delicious  fruit ; 
Here  it  is  my  delight, 
Though  all  be  marvellously  fair  around, 
Lily  to  blend  with  lily,  rose  with  rose^ 
And  now  the  fragrant  hedge 
To  form,  and  now  between  the  groups  of  flowers. 
And  o'er  the  tender  herb 
To  guide  tlie  current  of  the  crystal  stream. 
Oh  what  sweet  scenes  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  such  a  lovely  virgin. 
Will  I  disclose  around ! 
Thou,  if  thou  canst  return 
To  this  alluring  spot. 

And  ever  with  fresh  myrtle  and  new  flowers. 
More  beauteous  thou  shalt  find  it ; 
This  wondrous  faculty  I  boast  infused 
By  thy  supernal  Maker, 
To  guard  in  plantand  flower  their  life  and  fragrance 

Eve.  Since  I  have  found  thee  courteous 
No  less  than  wise,  reveal  to  me  thy  name ; 
Speak  it  to  me,  unless 
I  seek  to  know  too  much. 

Serpent.  Wisdom,  I  name  myself 
Sometimes  I  Life  am  call'd. 
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For  this  my  double  nature,  since  I  am 
One  part  a  serpent  and  tiie  other  human. 

Eve.  Strange  things  this  day  I  hear ;  but  tell 
me  why 
Thou  serpent  art  combined  with  human  form ! 

Serpent.  I  will  inform  thee ;  when  the  sovereign 
On  nothing  resting,  yet  gave  force  to  all,        [God 
To  balance  all  things  in  an  even  scale 
The  sage  of  heaven  desired, 
And  not  from  opposite  extremities 
To  pass  without  a  medium  justly  founded : 
Hence  'tween  the  brute  and  man 
It  pleased  him  to  create  tliis  serpent  kind ; 
And  even  this  participates  in  reason. 
And  with  a  human  face  has  human  speech. 
But  what  can  fail  to  honour  with  submission 
The  demi-god  of  earth  ! 
Oh !  if  proportioned  to  thy  charms,  or  equal 
To  the  desert  of  man. 

You  had  high  knowledge,  doubt  not  but  in  all 
Ye  would  be  reckoned  as  immoiial  gods ; 
Since  the  prime  power  of  lofty  science  is 
One  of  the  first  and  gi-eatest 
Of  attributes  divine ;  Oh,  could  this  be. 
Descending  from  the  base 
Of  this  engaging  plant. 
How  as  a  goddess  should  I  here  adore  thee  I 

Eve.  What,  dost  thou  think  so  little  then  the  sum 
Of  knowledge  given  to  man  ?  does  he  not  know 
Of  every  living  herb  and  flower  and  plant. 
Of  minerals  ^d  of  unnumberM  gems. 
Of  fish,  of  fowl,  and  every  animal. 
In  water  or  on  earth,  of  fire,  of  air. 
Of  this  fair  starry  heaven. 
And  of  the  moon  and  sun, 
The  virtues  most  conceal *d  ? 

Serpent.  Ah, this  is  nothing ;  since  it  only  serx'fis 
To  make  the  common  things  of  nature  known ; 
And  I,  although  I  am 
Greatly  inferior  in  my  rank  to  man, 
Yet,  one  by  one,  even  I  can  number  these. 
More  worthy  it  would  be 
To  know  both  good  and  ill ; 
This,  this  is  the  supremo 
Intelligence,  and  mysteries  most  high. 
That  on  the  earth  would  make  you  Tike  to  God. 

Eve.  That  which  hath  power  sufficient  to  impart 
This  knowledge  so  sublime  of  good  and  ill, 
(But  mixt  with  mortal  anguish) 
Is  this  forbidden  tree,  on  which  thou  sittest. 

Serpent.  And  toll  me  why  a  law 
So  bitter  rises  from  a  fruit  so  sweet ! 
Where  then,  where  is  the  sense 
That  you  so  lately  boasted  as  sublime  t 
Observe,  if  it  be  just. 

That  man  so  brave,  so  lovely,  man  that  rules 
The  world  with  skilful  hand,  man  that  so  much 
Pleased  his  creating  God,  when  power  almighty 
Fashioned  the  wonders  both  of  earth  and  heaven. 
That  man  at  last  a  little  fruit  should  crush, 
And  all  be  form'd  for  nothing,  or  at  best 
But  for  a  moment's  space  ! 
No,  no,  far  from  thee,  far  be  such  a  doubt ! 
Let  colour  to  thy  cheek,  and  to  thy  lip 
The  banish'd  rose  return ! 
Say, — but  I  know — thy  heart 
Within  thee  speaks  the  language  that  I  speak ! 

Eve.  The  Lord  commanded  me  I  should  not  taste 
This  fruit ;  and  to  obey  him  is  my  joy. 

Serpent.  K  'tis  forbidden  thee 


To  taste  a  fruit  so  fair. 

Heaven  does  not  chuse  that  man  should  be  a  pA. 

But  thou  with  courtesy,  to  my  kind  voice 

Lend  an  attentive  ear :  say,  if  your  Maker 

Required  such  strict  obedience,  that  you  mi^ 

Depend  but  on  his  word  to  move  and  guard  yon; 

Was  there  not  power  sufficient  in  the  lawa 

Sublime  of  hope,  of  faith,  and  charity  I  ' 

Why  then,  fair  creature,  why,  without  occaaon      . 

Thus  should  he  multiply  his  laws  for  man,  | 

For  ever  outraging  with  such  a  yoke 

Your  precious  liberty,  and  of  great  lords 

Making  you  slaves,  nay,  in  one  point  inferior 

Even  to  the  savage  beasts. 

Whom  he  would  not  reduce  to  any  law  I 

Who  does  not  know  that  loading  you  so  much 

With  precepts,  he  has  lessen *d  the  great  bleaaiof 

Of  joyous  being,  that  your  God  first  gave  jrou  ! 

Perchance  he  dreaded  that  ye  soon  might  grow 

His  equals  both,  in  knowledge,  and  be  gods  t 

No,  for  though  like  to  God  you  might  become 

By  such  experiment,  the  difference  still 

Between  you  must  be  great,  since  this  your  know- 

And  acquisition  of  divinity,  [lodges 

Could  be  but  imitation,  and  effect 

Of  the  first  cause  divine  that  dwells  above. 

And  can  it  then  be  true. 

That  such  a  vital  hand 

Can  do  a  deadly  deed  ! 

Oh  hadst  thou  tasted  this,  how  wouldst  thou  gain 

Advantage  of  the  Lord,  how  then  with  him 

Would  thy  conversing  tongue 

Accuse  the  latent  mysteries  of  heaven ! 

Far  other  flowers  and  other  plants,  and  fields^ 

And  elements,  and  spheres. 

Far  different  suns,  and  different  moons,  and  stars 

There  are  above,  from  those  thou  viewest  hero 

Buried  below  these  ;  all  to  thee  are  near. 

Observe  how  near  !  but  at  the  very  distance 

This  apple  is  from  thee.     Extend  thy  hand. 

Boldly  extend  it, — ah  !  why  dost  thou  pauK  I 

Eve.  What  should  I  do  I   Who  counsels  me,  O 
God! 
Hope  bids  mo  live,  and  fear  at  once  destroys  me. 
But  say,  how  art  thou  able 
To  know  such  glorious  things  exist  above. 
And  that  on  earth,  one  thus  may  equal  God, 
By  feeding  on  this  apple. 
If  thou  in  heaven  wert  never. 
And  ne'er  permitted  of  the  fruit  to  taste! 

Serpent.  Ah  !  is  there  ought  I  can  deny  to  her 
Whose  happiness  I  wish  !  Now  listen  to  me. 
When  of  this  garden  I  was  nuide  the  keeper. 
By  him  who  fashioned  thee. 
All  he  has  said  to  thee,  to  me  he  said ; 
And  opening  to  me  heaven's  eternal  boeom, 
With  all  his  infinite  celestial  pomp. 
He  satiated  my  eyes,  and  then  thus  spake : 
Thy  paradise  ^ou  hast  enjoy'd,  0  Serpent^ 
No  more  thou  shalt  behold  it ;  now  retain 
Memory  of  heaven  on  earth, 
Which  thou  may'st  do  by  feeding  on  such  fruit. 
A  heavenly  seat  alone  is  fit  for  man. 
For  that's  the  seat  of  beauty ; 
Since  thou  art  partly  nutn,  and  partly  brute, 
'Tis  just  thou  dwell  on  earth ; 
The  world  was  made  for  various  beasts  to  dwell  in, 
He  added,  nor  canst  thou  esteem  it  hard. 
Serpent  and  num,  to  dwell  on  earth  for  ever. 
Since  thou  already  in  thy  human  portion 
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Most  laUy  hast  enjo/d  thy  bliss  above. 

Thus  I  eternal  live,  * 

Forming  my  banquet  of  this  sayoury  fruit, 

And  Paradise  is  open  to  my  eyes, 

By  the  intellij^ence,  through  me  transfused 

From  this  delicious  viand. 

Eve.  Alas !  what  should  I  dot  to  whom  apply  t 
My  heart,  what  is  thy  counsel  1 

Srrpent.  Tis  true,  thy  sovereign  has  imposed 
Under  the  pain  of  death,  [upon  thee, 

To  taste  not  of  this  fruit ; 
And  to  secure  from  thee 
A  dainty  so  delightful. 
The  watchful  guard  he  made  me 
Of  this  forbidden  tree ; 
So  that  if  I  consent,  both  man  and  thou. 
His  beautiful  companion, 
May  rise  to  equal  God  in  happiness. 
"Tb  but  too  true  that  to  participate 
in  food  and  beverage  with  savage  beasts. 
Gives  us  in  this  similitude  to  them ; 
It  is  not  just  you  both, 
Works  of  a  mighty  Maker, 
Great  offspring  of  great  God, 
Should  in  a  base  condition. 
Among  these  groves  and  woods, 
Lead  a  life  equal  to  the  lowest  beast. 

Eve.  Ah !  why  art  thou  so  eager 
That  I  should  taste  of  this  forbidden  food  f 

Sbrpettt.  Wouldst  thou  that  I  should  tell  t 

Eve.  Tis  all  my  wish. 

SmRPtsn.  Now  lend  thine  ear,  now  arch. 
With  sUent  wonder,  both  thy  beauteous  brows ! 
For  two  proud  joys  of  mine. 
Not  for  thy  good  alone,  I  wish  to  make  thee 
This  liberal  overture,  and  swear  to  keep 
Silence  while  thou  shalt  seize  the  fruit  denied. 
First  to  avenge  that  high  unworthy  wrong 
Done  me  by  God,  in  fashioning  my  shape  ; 
For  I  was  deem'd  the  refuse  of  his  heaven, 
For  these  my  scaly  parts. 
That  ever  like  a  snake  I  trail  behind ; 
And  then,  because  he  should  to  me  alone 
Have  given  this  world,  and  o'er  the  numerous  beasts 
Hmve  made  me  lord,  not  wholly  of  their  kind ; 
Bat  this  my  empire  mighty  and  supreme, 
0*er  all  these  living  things. 
While  man  is  doomed 
To  breathe  on  vital  air. 
Must  seem  but  low  and  servile  vassalage ; 
Since  man,  and  only  man 
Was  chosen  high  and  miehty  lord  of  all 
This  wondrous  scene,  and  he  thus  raised  to  giandcur 
Was  newly  form'd  of  nought. 
But  when  the  fairest  of  all  Eden's  fruits 
Is  snatch'd  and  tasted,  when  you  rise  to  gods, 
Tis  just  that  both  ascending  from  this  world 
Should  reach  the  higher  spheres  ; 
So  that  on  earth  to  make  me 
Of  every  creature  lord. 
Of  human  error  I  my  virtue  make : 
Know,  that  command  is  grateful  even  to  God, 
Grateful  to  man,  and  grateful  to  the  serpent; 

Evs.  I  yield  obedience  :  ah !  what  is*t  I  do  I 

Serpent.  Rather  what  do  you  not  ?  Ah,  boldly 


Make  me  a  god  on  earth,  thyself  in  heaven. 

Eve.  Alas,  how  I  perceive 
A  chilling  tremour  wander  through  my  bones. 
That  turtis  my  heart  to  ice ! 


Serpent.  It  is  thy  mortal  part  that  now  begins 
To  languish,  as  overcome  by  the  divine. 
Which  o'er  its  lowly  partner 
In  excellence  ascends. 
Behold  the  pleasant  plant. 
More  lovely  and  more  rich 
Than  if  it  raised  to  heaven  branches  of  gold^ 
And  bore  the  beauteous  emerald  as  leaves. 
With  roots  of  coral  and  a  trunk  of  silver. 
Behold  this  jcwel'd  fruit. 
That  gives  enjoyment  of  a  state  divine  I 
How  fair  it  is,  and  how 
It  takes  new  colours  from  the  solar  rays 
Bright  as  the  splendid  train 
Of  the  gay  peacock,  when  he  whirls  it  roimd 
Full  in  the  sun,  and  lights  his  diousand  eyes  I 
Behold  how  it  invites  ! 
Tis  all  delicious,  it  is  sweetness  all 
Its  charms  are  not  deceitful, 
Thine  eye  can  view  them  well. 
Now  take  it !  Now  I  watch 
If  any  angel  spy  thee !  Dost  thou  pause ! 
Up !  for  once  more  I  am  thy  guide ;  at  last 
The  victory  is  thine  ! 

Eve.  At  length  behold  me  the  exalted  mistress 
Of  this  most  lovely  fruit ! 
But  why,  alas,  does  my  cold  brow  distil 
These  drops,  that  oven^helm  me  I 

Serpent.  Lovely  Virgin, 
Will  not  our  reason  tell  us 
Supreme  felicity  is  bought  with  pain  I 
Wno  from  my  brow  will  wipe 
These  drops  of  keener  pain ! 
Who  dissipate  the  dread  that  loads  my  heart ! 

Eve.  Tell  me  what  wouldst  thou  1  tell  me  who 
afflicts  thee  1 

Serpent.  The  terror  of  thy  Lord ;  and  hence  I 
That  when  thou  hast  enjoy'd  [pniy  thee 

That  sweet  forbidden  fruit. 
When  both  of  you  become  eternal  gods. 
That  you  would  guard  me  from  the  wrath  of  heaven; 
Since  well  indeed  may  he. 
Whom  we  call  God,  kindle  his  wrath  against  mo 
Having  to  you  imparted 
Taste  of  this  fruit  against  his  high  command. 
But  tell  him,  my  desire 
To  make  me  lord  of  this  inferior  world, 
Like  man  a  god  in  heaven. 
Rendered  me  mute  while  Eve  attain'd  the  apple. 

Eve.  The  gift  I  owe  thee.  Serpent,  well  deserves 
That  I  should  ne'er  forget  thee. 

Serpent.  Now  in  these  verdant  leaves  I  hide 
Till  thou  with  sounds  of  joy  [myself 

Shalt  call  and  re-assure  me. 

Eve.  Now  then  conceal  thyself :  I  promise  thee 
To  be  thy  shield  against  the  wrath  of  God. 
O  what  delicious  odour !  'tis  so  sweet 
That  I  can  well  believe 
That  all  the  lovely  flowers 
From  this  derive  their  fragrance. 
These  dewy  leaves  to  my  conception  seem 
Moistened  with  manna,  rather  than  with  dew. 
Ah,  it  was  surely  right 
That  fruit  so  exquisite 
Should  flourish  to  impart  new  life  to  man, 
Not  waste  its  sweets  upon  the  wind  and  sun. 
Nothing  for  any  ill 

To  man  could  spring  from  God's  creative  hand : 
Since  he  for  man  assuredly  has  felt 
Such  warmth  of  love  unbounded,  I  will  taste  it 
Q 
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How  sweet  it  is !  how  far 

Surpassing  all  the  fruits  of  eyery  kind, 

Assembled  in  this  soil ! 

But  where  is  Adam  now  I  O,  Adam !  Adam  I 

He  answers  not ;  then  thou  with  speed  depart 

To  find  him ;  but  among  these  flowers  and  leaves 

Conceal  this  lovely  apple,  lest  the  angels. 

Descrying  it,  forbid 

Adam  to  taste  its  sweets, 

And  so  from  man  be  made  a  mighty  god. 

Sebpent.  Extinguish  in  the  waves  thy  rays,  0 
Nor  more  distribute  light  1  [sun ! 


Thus  Lucifer  ordains,  and  thus  the  apple ! 
Man,  man  is  now  subdued  ! 

Vain  Glory.  0  joyous  day !  0  day 
To  hell  of  triumph,  and  of  shame  to  heaven! 
Eve  has  enjoy*d  the  apple. 
And  now  contrives  that  man  may  taste  it  too. 
Now  see  by  direst  fate 
Life  is  exchanged  for  death ! 
Now  I  exulting  sing, 
And  hence  depart  ^ith  pride. 
Since  man's  high  boast  is  crush'd, 
And  his  brighft  day  now  tum'd  to  hideous  nil 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  THE  FIRST. 
Adam  and  Etk. 


1 


Oh,  my  beloved  companion  1 
Oh  thou  of  my  existence. 
The  very  heart  and  soul ! 
Hast  thou,  with  such  excess  of  tender  haste. 
With  ceaseless  pilgrimage. 
To  find  again  thy  Adam, 
Thus  solitary  wander'd  \ 

Behold  him !  Speak !  what  are  thy  gentle  orders  1 
Why  dost  thou  pause!  what  ask  of  Godi  what 
dost  thou ! 

Eve.  Adam,  my  best  beloved ! 
My  guardian  and  my  guide  I 
Thou  source  of  all  my  comfort,  all  my  joy ! 
Thee,  thee  alone  I  wish. 
And  in  these  pleasing  shades 
Thee  only  have  I  sought. 

Adam.  Since  thou  hast  call*d  thy  Adam, 
(Most  beautiful  companion  !) 
The  source  and  happy  fountain  of  thy  joy ; 
Eve,  if  to  walk  with  me 
It  now  may  please  thee,  I  will  show  thee  love, 
A  sight  thou  hast  not  seen  ; 
A  sight  so  lovely,  that  in  wonder  thou 
Wilt  arch  thy  graceful  brow. 
Look  thou,  my  gentle  bride,  towards  that  path 
Of  this  so  intricate  and  verdant  grove. 
Where  sit  the  birds  embower'd ; 
Just  there, where  now,  with  soft  and  snowy  plumes. 
Two  social  doves  have  spread  their  wings  for  flight, 
Just  there,  thou  shalt  behold,  (oh  pleasing  wonder!) 
Springing  amid  the  flowers, 
A  living  stream,  that  with  a  winding  course 
Flies  rapidly  away  ; 
And  as  it  flies,  allures 

And  tempts  you  to  exclaim,  sweet  river,  stay ! 
Hence  eager  in  pursuit 
You  follow,  and  the  stream,  as  if  it  had 
Desire  to  sport  with  you. 
Through  many  a  florid,  many  a  grassy  way. 
Well  known  to  him,  in  soft  conc^fthnent  flics : 
But  when  at  length  ho  hears. 
You  are  afiiictcd  to  have  lost  his  sight, 
He  rears  his  watery  locks,  and  seems  to  say, 
Gay  with  a  gurgling  smile, 
**  Follow  !  ah  follow  still  my  placid  course ! 
If  thou  art  pleased  with  me,  with  thee  I  sport.'* 
And  thus  with  sweet  deceit  he  leads  you  on 
To  the  extremest  bound 


Of  a  fair  flowery  meadow ;  then  at  once 

With  quick  impediment. 

Says,  "  Stop !  Adieu  !  for  now,  yes,  now  I  I 

you :" 
Then  down  a  rock  descends : 
There,  as  no  human  foot  can  follow  farther, 
The  eye  alone  must  follow  him,  and  there, 
In  little  space  you  see  a  mass  of  water 
Collected  in  a  deep  and  fruitful  vale, 
With  laurel  crown'd  and  olive. 
With  cypress,  oranges  and  lofty  pines. 
The  limpid  water  in  the  sun's  bright  ray 
A  perfect  crystal  seems ; 
Hence  in  its  deep  recess. 
In  the  translucent  wave. 
You  see  a  precious  glittering  sand  of  gold, 
And  bright  as  moving  silver 
Innumerable  fish ; 
Here  with  melodious  notes 
The  snowy  swans  upon  the  shining  streuns 
Form  their  sweet  residence  ; 
And  seem  in  warbling  to  the  wind  to  say, 
"  Here  let  those  rest  who  wish  for  perfect  joj 
So  that,  my  dear  companion, 
To  walk  with  me  will  please  thee. 

Eve.  So  well  thy  language  to  my  sight  has  bro 
Wliat  thou  dcsirest  to  show  me, 
I  sec  thy  flying  river  as  it  sports. 
And  hear  it  as  it  murmurs. 
And  beauteous  also  is  this  scene,  where  now 
Pleased  we  sojourn ;  and  here,  perhaps,  even 
The  lily  whitens  with  the  purest  lustre. 
And  the  rose  reddens  with  the  richest  hue. 
Here  also  bathed  in  dew 
Plants  of  minutest  growth 
Are  painted  all  with  flowers. 
Here  trees  of  amplest  leaf 
Extend  their  rival  shades. 
And  stately  rise  to  heaven. 

Adam.  Now  by  these  cooling  shades, 
The  beauty  of  these  plants. 
By  these  delightful  meadows, 
These  variegated  flowers. 
By  the  soft  music  of  the  rills  and  birds, 
Let  us  sit  down  in  joy ! 

Eve.  Behold  then  I  am  seated  ^ 
How  I  rejoice  in  viewing  not  alone 
These  flowers,  these  herbs,  these  high  and  9 

ful  plants. 
But  Adam,  thou,  my  lover. 
Thou,  thou  art  he,  by  whom  the  meftdows  ae* 
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ifol  tome, 

And  to  afford  him  scope  for  high  desert ; 

lore  blooming,  and  the  streams  more 

For  he  alone  may  gain  the  name  of  brave. 

ie  decorated  fields                       [clear. 

Who  rules  himself  and  all  his  own  desires. 

ir  flowery  tribute  cannot  equal 

Man  might  indeed  find  some  excuse  for  sin. 
If  scantily  with  fruits 

er  flowers,  tliat  with  delight  I  view 

garden  of  your  beauteous  face. 

This  garden  were  supplied ; 

But  this  abounding  in  so  many  sweets, 

you  flowers, 

re  not  untrue ; 

Man  ought  not  to  renounce 

besprinkled  with  ethereal  dew, 

The  clear  conmiand  of  heaven. 

e  humble  earth  to  glow  with  joy 

Eve.  And  is  it  thus  you  love  me  1 

ht  sparkle  of  the  blazing  sun ; 

Ne'er  be  it  true,  ah  never. 

e  falling  sun  ye  also  fall : 

That  I  address  you  as  my  heart,  my  life  I 

lore  living  flowers 

From  you  1*11  only  wander. 

beauteous  Eve 

Bathed  in  my  tears,  and  sighing. 

'n'd  every  hour 

And  hating  even  myself. 

>tion'8  dew, 

I'll  hide  me  from  the  sun. 

th  pleasure  sheds 

Adam.  Dear  Eve !  my  sweetest  love! 

p  mighty  Maker : 

My  spirit  and  my  heart  I 

rays  of  two  terrestrial  suns 

Oh  haste  to  dry  thine  eyes  ; 

?  heaven,  her  face, 

For  mine  are  all  these  tears 

nd  not  to  fall, 

That  bathe  thy  cheek,  and  stream  upon  thy  bosom. 

paradise 

Eve.  Ah,  my  unhappy  state ! 

jiting  visage. 

I  that  so  much  have  said,  so  much  have  done 

J*  Adam,  do  not  seek 

To  elevate  this  nuin 

d  eloquence 

Above  the  highest  heaven,  and  now  so  little 

ly  ear  by  speaking  of  thy  love ! 

Can  he  or  trust  or  love  me ! 

\  confident. 

Adam.  Ah,  do  not  grieve,  my  life! 

flames  with  pui«  and  hallow'd  ardour. 

Too  much  it  wounds  my  soul 

change  accept,  my  gentle  love. 

To  see  thee  in  affliction. 

1-tinctured  gift,  you  know  it  well ; 

Eve.  I  know  your  sole  desire 

Tuit  forbidden. 

Is  to  be  witness  to  my  sighs  and  tears ; 

alessed  apple. 

Hence  to  the  winds  and  seas 

las  !  what  see  I !  ah  I  what  bast  thoa 

I  pay  this  bitter  tribute. 

Adam.  Alas !  my  heart  is  splitting. 
What  can  I  do  I    When  I  look  up  to  heaven, 

he  fruit. 

)y  tliy  God ! 

I  feel  an  icy  tremour 

rould  be  long  to  tell  thee 

Even  to  my  bones  oppress  me. 

that  mduced  me 

Anxious  alone  to  guard  the  heavenly  preocpt : 

is  fruit  my  prey :  let  it  suffice 

If  I  survey  my  partner, 

e  wings  to  raise  thy  flight  to  heaven. 

I  share  her  tears  and  echo  back  her  sighs. 

e*er  be  it  true,  ah  never. 

'Tis  torture  and  distraction 

un  thy  favour, 

To  wound  her  with  refusal :  my  kind  heart 

leaven  rebellious  and  ungrateful. 

Would  teach  my  openihg  hand  to  seize  the  appla. 
But  in  my  doubtful  breast 

'  a  woman. 

ny  Maker  and  my  God ! 

My  spirit  bids  it  close. 

»t  death  denounced 

Adam !  thou  wretch  1  how  many 

^8  icy  paleness  blanch  thy  cheek ! 

Various  desires  besiege  thy  trembling  heart  1 

1  think 'st  thou,  if  the  apple 

f  »ue  prompts  thee  now  to  sigh. 

le  f«)od  of  death, 

Another  to  rejoice ;  nor  canst  thou  know 

roducer  would  have  raised  it  there, 

Which  shall  hidinc  thee  most, 

g  is  eternal ! 

Or  sighs,  or  joyous  favour. 

>u,  that  if  of  error 

From  woman,  or  from  God. 

■ee  were  the  cause. 

Eve.  Yet  he  reflects,  and  wishes 

lighted  eye 

That  Eve  should  now  forsake 

id  so  fair. 

Her  hope  of  being  happy 

ave  form'd  it  flourishing  in  air ! 

In  elevating  man. 

t  so,  he  would  indeed  have  given 

Even  while  I  hold  the  fruit  of  exaltation  1 

lifh  offence; 
s  has  ordain*d, 

Adam.  Though  mute,  yet  eloquent 

Are  all  your  looks,  my  love ! 

»  sagacious) 

port  his  being,  man  roust  eat, 

1  what  looks  fair,  as  just  and  good. 

Alas  !  whate'er  you  ask 

You're  certain  to  obtain ; 

And  my  heart  grants  before  your  tongue  can  speak. 

the  celestial  tiller. 

Eyes,  that  to  me  are  suns. 

r  face  of  heaven 

The  heaven  of  that  sweet  face 

sown  with  stars. 

No  more,  no  more  obscure ! 

lany  plants  fruitful  and  fair. 

Return!  alas!  return 

To  scatter  radiance  o'er  that  cloudy  cheek ! 

uid  most  sweet, 

Lift  up,  0  lift  thy  brow 

Jce  proof  of  man. 

From  that  soft  mass  of  gold  that  curb  around  it, 

eeper  of  bis  heavenly  law, 

IxK^  like  the  solar  rays, 

\ 
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Chains  to  my  heart  and  lightning  to  my  eyes ! 

0  let  thy  lovely  tresses,  \ 
Now  light  and  uneonfined. 

Sport  in  the  air,  and  all  thy  face  diBcIose, 
That  paradise,  that  speaks  a  heart  divine ! 

1  yield  thee  full  obedience ; 
Thy  prayers  are  all  commands : 

Dry,  dry  thy  streaming  eyes,  and  on  thy  lips 
Let  tender  smiles  like  harmless  lightning  play! 

Eve.  Ah,  misbelieving  Adam, 
Be  now  a  kind  receiver 
Of  this  delightful  fruit  I 
Hasten,  now  hasten  to  extend  thy  hand 
To  press  this  banquet  of  beatituoe ! 

Adam.  Oh,  my  most  sweet  companion, 
Behold  thy  ardent  lover ! 
Now  banish  from  his  heart 
The  whirlpool  of  affliction,  turned  to  him 
His  dearest  guide,  his  radiant  polar  star ! 
Show  me  that  lovely  apple, 
Which  'midst  thy  flowers  and  fruits, 
Ingenious  plunderer,  thou  hidest  from  me  I 

Eve.  Adam,  behold  the  apple  I 
What  say'st  thou  I     I  have  tasted,  and  yet  live. 
Ah  'twill  insure  our  lives. 
And  make  us  equal  to  our  God  in  heaven. 
But  first  the  fruit  entire 
We  must  between  us  eat ; 
And  when  we  have  enjoy 'd  it. 
Then  to  a  radiant  throne,  a  throne  of  stars. 
Exalting  angels  will  direct  our  flight. 

Adam.  Give  me  the  pilfer'd  fruit, 
Thou  courteous  pilferer. 
Give  me  the  fruit  that  charms  thee. 
And  let  me  yield  to  her. 
Who  to  nuike  me  a  god  has  toil'd  and  wept ! 
Alas!  what  have  I  done  t 
How  sharp  a  thorn  is  piercing  to  my  heart 
With  instantaneous  anguisli ! 
How  am  I  overwhelmed 
in  a  vast  flood  of  sorrow  I 

Eve.  Alas !  wliat  do  I  see  ! 
Oh  bitter  knowledge  !  unexpected  sight ! 
All  is  prepared  for  human  misery. 

Adam.  O  precious  liberty  I  where  art  thou  fled  ? 

Eve.  0  precious  liberty !  0  dire  enthralment  I 

Adam.  Is  this  the  fruit  so  sweet, 
The  source  of  so  much  bitter ! 
Say  why  wouldst  thou  betray  me  ! 
Ah  why  of  heaven  deprive  me ! 
Why  make  me  forfeit  thus 
My  state  of  innocence. 
Where  cheerful  I  enjoy  a  blissful  life  I 
Why  make  me  thus  a  slave 
To  the  fierce  arms  of  death, 
Thou,  whom  I  deem'd  my  life  I 

Eve.  I  have  been  blind  to  good. 
Quick-sighted  but  to  evil, 
An  enemy  to  Adam, 
A  rebel  to  my  God, 
For  daring  to  exalt  me 
To  the  high  gates  of  heaven, 
I  fall  presumptuous  to  the  depths  of  hell. 

Adam.  Alas,  what  dart  divine  appears  in  heaven. 
Blazing  \vith  circling  flame  ! 

Eve.  What  punishment, 
Wretch  that  I  am,  hangs  o'er  me  t    Am  I  naked  I 
And  speaking  still  to  Adam  I 

Adam.  Am  I  too  naked !  hide  me!  henoel 

Evfc  I  flv. 


SCENE  THE  SECOND. 

YoLANO.  Thoa'rt  fallen,  at  length  thcm'rt  &]k% 
0  thou  presuming 
With  new  support  from  the  resplendent  stuii 
To.  mount  to  seats  sublime ! 
Adam,  at  length  thou'rt  fallen  to  the  de^ 
As  far  as  thy  ambition  hoped  to  soar: 
Now  see  tliou  hast  attained 
To  learn  the  distance  between  heaven  and  ML 
Now  Jet  Avemus  echo 
To  the  hoarse  sound  of  the  funereal  tnunpet! 
Jo\'ful  arise  to  light. 
And  pay  your  homage  to  the  prince  of  hdl ' 


SCENE  THE  THIRD. 

Satan,  Yolamo,  Ch&ru*  of  Sniurs,  with  thiirjlafi  ^T^  | 
and  ir^/lernai  instruwtents. 

VoLAif  o.  Man  is  subdued,  subdued  I 
Palms  of  eternal  glory  ! 
Why  pause  ye  now  !  to  your  infernal  reeds 
And  pipes  of  hoarsest  sound,  with  pitch  ( 
And  various  instruments  of  discord. 
Now  let  the  hand  and  lip  be  quick  applied ! 
Behold  how  triumph  now  to  us  returns, 
As  rightly  he  foretold 

Our  Stygian  Emperor  I     Spread  to  the  wind 
Your  fluttering  banners  I     Oh  thou  festive  day 
To  hell  of  glory,  and  to  heaven  of  shame  I 


SCENE  THE  FOURTH. 
SsRPKirr,  Tain  Gu>ry»  Satan»  Tolaho,  and  Snurra. 

Serpent.  To  pleasures  and  to  joys. 
Ye  formidable  dark  sulphureous  warriors! 
Let  fame  to  heaven  now  on  her  raven  plumes 
Direct  her  rapid  flight, 
Of  man's  completed  crime 
The  mournful  messenger. 

Satan.  Behold,  again  expanded  in  the  air 
The  insignia  of  hell ! 
Hear  now  the  sounds  of  trinmph. 
And  voices  without  number 
That  raise  to  heaven  the  shout  of  victory ! 

Serpent.  Lo,  I  return,  ye  spirits  of  Aveniin^ 
And  as  I  promised,  a  proud  conqueror  1 
Lo,  to  these  deep  infernal  realms  of  darkness 
I  bring  transcendent  light,  transcendent  joy; 
Thanlu  to  my  fortitude;  which  from  that  giant 
Now  wretched,  and  in  tears. 
Forced  his  aspiring  crown  of  fragile  glass ; 
And  thanks  to  her,  this  martial  heroine. 
Vain  Gloiy,  whom  to  my  proud  heart  I  presfc 

Satan.  The  torrent  hastes  not  to  the  sea  ao  npc 
Nor  yet  so  rapid  in  the  realm  of  fire 
FUshes  kindle  and  die, 
As  the  quick  circling  hours 
Of  good  are  join'd  to  evil 
In  life's  corrupted  state  ; 
The  work  of  my  great  lord,  nor  less  the  mnk 
Of  thee,  great  goddess  of  the  scene  oondenmM  ; 
Up,  up  with  homage  quick 
To  show  ourselves  of  both  the  blest  adorefs  I 
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EXT.  Now,  from  their  bended  knees  let  all 

increase  our  joys,  [arise, 

glad  song,  Canoro, 

emorize  the  prosperous  toil  of  hell. 

RO.  Happy  Omoro,  raised  to  matchless  bliss, 

is  thy  lot  to  speak 

isperous  exploits  of  Lucifer ! 

,  I  bend  the  knee, 

ig  thy  triumph  in  a  joyous  strain  I 

,  the  glorious  triumph 

unconquer'd  power, 

rery  power  surpasses, 

^hty  monarch  of  the  deadly  realm ! 

ise  the  tumid  form, 

IS,  banish  grief ; 

involved  in  snares, 

nUh  is  glutted  with  his  frail  existence. 

the  potent,  brave, 

icient  enemv 

1,  the  dauntless  foe, 

^ead  destroyer  of  the  starry  court 

re  contentment  dwell 

terrestrial  seat: 

Qoon,  and  sun,  be  darken'd, 

'ery  element  to  chaos  turn  ! 

at  length  subdued, 
i  corrupted  source, 
I  and  hapless  offspring, 
s  to  the  iruit,  his  progeny  shall  prove, 
t  exalted  seat 
(tiny  our  due, 
tath's  vile  prey  ascend, 
low  lies  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  hell  ! 
PKRT.  Silence,  no  more !  Now  in  superior  joys 
ick  and  fluttering  spirits, 
M>w,  your  wings  expand, 
ctive  in  vour  pleasure, 
)  a  delightful  dance  ! 


SCENE  THE  FIFTH. 

rut  q/  Spiuohts  <fi  the  shape  </ Anticb.  Sbrpimt, 
AM,  YoLAito,  Canoro,  Vain  Olorv,  and  Spirits. 

w  behold  us  flying, 

1  thee  behold  us  sporting, 

larch  of  Avemus ! 

a'eate  thy  heart  in  joyous  dance. 

,  let  us  dance,  happy  and  light, 

tie  Sprights ; 

Nras  of  flesh,  now  all  of  dust, 

is  the  will  of  hideous  death  ; 

isedlot 

ore  is  his,  wretched  in  aU. 

let  us  weave,  joyous  and  dancing, 

M  many 

w  hell  s  prosperous  chieftain 

ds  around  man,  who  weeps  and  wails, 

low  lifeless 

lost  render'd  b^  his  anguish. 

',  enjoy  in  fragile  vesture, 

O  heaven ; 

in  Serpent  has  o'erwhelm'd  him, 

efore  let  each  dance  in  triumph, 

f  glory, 

our  king  has  proved  victorious. 

rhat  think'st  thou !  Heaven  in  sorrow, 
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He  will  spring  to  scenes  ceiestial ; 
And  he  tnere  will  wreak  his  vengeance 
On  the  Godhead, 
That  is  now  in  heaven  so  troubled. 

Serpent.  Ah,  what  loftv  sounding  trumpets 
Through  the  extensive  fields  of  heaven  rebellow  t 

Vain  Glory.  Ah,  from  my  triumph  now  I  fall 
to  hell. 
Through  subterraneous  scenes  exhaling  fire. 
With  all  my  fatal  pomp  at  once  I  sink  I 

Serpent.  And  I,  alas,  am  plunging 
With  thee  to  dcep^  horror ! 

Satan.  Avoid,  avoid,  companions, 
This  unexpected  lustre, 
That  brings,  alas,  to  us  a  night  of  horror  I 

VoLANO.  Alas,  why  should  we  tarry  I 
Fly  all,  O  fly  with  speed 
This  inimical  splendour. 
These  dread  and  deadly  accents. 
The  utterance  of  God ! 


SCENE  TUE  SIXTH. 
Goo  THR  Faturr,  Anokls,  Adam  and  Eva. 

OOD  THE  FATHER. 

And  is  it  thus  you  keep  the  law  of  heaven, 
Adam  and  Eve !     O  ye  too  faithless  found. 
Ye  children  of  a  truly  tender  father  ! 
Thou  most  unhappy,  how  much  hast  thou  lost. 
And  in  a  moment,  Adam  ! 
Fool,  to  regard  the  Serpent  more  than  God. 
Ah  could  repentance  e'er  belong  to  Him 
Who  cannot  err,  then  might  I  well  repent  me 
Of  having  made  this  man. 
Now,  A^im,  thou  hast  tasted 
The  apple,  tiiou  hast  sinn'd. 
Thou  liast  corrupted  God's  exalted  bounty : 
The  elements,  the  heavens. 
The  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  whatsoever 
Has  been  for  man  created, 
Now  seems  by  man  abhorr'd  ;  and  as  unworthy 
Now  to  retain  existence, 
To  his  destruction  he  solicits  death. 
But  since  'tis  just  that  I,  who  had  proportion'd 
Reward  to  merit,  should  now  make  chastisement 
Keep  pace  with  guilt,  coiiteinplattng  myself, 
I  view  Astrea,  in  whose  righteous  stroke 
Lo,  I  myself  descend,  for  I  am  justice. 
Why  pausest  thou,  O  sinner,  in  his  presence. 
Who  on  a  starry  tlirone. 
As  an  offended  judge  prepares  thy  sentence  I 
Appear  !  to  whom  do  I  address  me !     Adam, 
Adam,  where  art  thou  !  say !  dost  thou  not  hear  I 
Adam.  Great  Sovereign  of  Heaven  I  if  to  those 
accents. 
Of  which  one  single  one  form'd  earth  and  heaveOi 
My  God,  if  to  that  voice. 
That  caird  on  Adam,  a  deaf  asp  I  seem*d. 
It  was  terror  struck  me  dumb : 
Since  to  my  great  confusion, 
I  waa  constrain' d,  naked,  to  come  before  thee. 

GOD  THE  FATHER. 

And  who  with  nakedness  has  made  acquainted 
Him,  who  although  he  was  created  naked. 
With  innocence  ^as  clothed  ! 
Adam.  Of  knowledge  the  dread  fruit  that  I  haw 
tasted; 
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The  fault  of  my  companion  I 

Eyb.  Too  true  it  is,  that  the  malignant  serpent 
Made  me  so  lightly  think  of  thy  injunction. 
That  the  supreme  forbiddance 
Little  or  nought  I  valued* 

GOO  THE  FATHER. 

Adam,  thou  sinner  !  0  thou  bud  corrupted 

Bv  the  vile  worm  of  error  I 

Though  eager  to  ascend  celestial  seats. 

An  angel  in  thy  pride,  thy  feeble  wings 

Left  thee  to  fall  into  the  depths  of  heU. 

By  thy  disdain  of  life. 

Death  is  thy  acquisition  ; 

Unworthy  now  of  favour, 

I  strip  thee  of  thy  honours ; 

And  soon  thou  shalt  behold  the  herbs  and  flowers 

Tum'd  into  thorns  and  thistles. 

The  earth  itself  this  day  by  me  accurst 

Then  shalt  thou  utter  siglis  in  want  of  food. 

And  from  thy  alter'd  brow  thou  shalt  distil 

Streams  of  laborious  sweat, 

A  supplicant  for  bread ; 

Nor  ever  shall  the  strife  of  man  have  end, 

Till,  as  he  rose  from  dust,  to  dust  he  turn. 

And  thou,  first  author  of  the  first  oifenco. 

With  pain  thou  shalt  produce  the  human  birth, 

As  thou  hast  taught,  with  anguish  infinite, 

The  world  this  fatal  day  to  bring  forth  sin. 

Thee,  cruel  Serpent,  I  pronounce  accursed ; 

Be  it  henceforth  thy  destiny  to  creep 

Prone  on  the  ground,  and  on  the  dust  to  feed. 

Eternal  strife  between  thee  and  the  woman. 

Strife  barbarous  and  deadly. 

This  day  do  I  denounce : 

If  one  has  fSallen,  the  other,  yet  victorious. 

Shall  live  to  bruise  thy  formidable  head. 

Now,  *midst  the  starry  spheres. 

Myself  I  will  seclude  from  human  sight. 


SCENE  THE  SEVENTH. 
An  Anokl,  Adam,  and  Ev*. 

Anqel.  Ah  Eve,  what  hast  thou  lost. 
Of  thy  dread  Sovereign  slighting  the  commands  ! 
Thou  Adam,  thou  hast  sinn'd ; 
And  Eve  too  sinning  with  thee. 
Ye  have  together,  of  the  highest  heaven 
Shut  fast  the  gates,  and  opened  those  of  hell  I 
In  seeking  sweeter  life, 
Ye  prove  a  bitter  death ; 
And  for  a  short  delight 
A  thousand  tedious  sufferings. 
How  much  it  had  been  better  for  this  man 
To  say,  I  have  offended,  pardon.  Lord ! 
Than  to  accuse  his  partner,  she  the  serpent : 
Hence  let  these  skins  of  beasts,  thrown  over  both. 
Become  your  humble  clothing ; 
And  hence  let  each  be  taught 
That  God  approves  the  humble. 
And  God  in  anger  punishes  the  proud. 

Adam.  0  man !  0  dust !  0  my  frail  destiny  I 
0  my  offence !  O  death ! 

Eve.  0  woman  1  0  of  evil 
Sole  gluttonous  producer  t 
0  fruit  I  my  sin  1  0  serpent  I  0  deceit  I 


Anqel.  Now  let  these  skinB  that  you  enppoil 
Tell  you  the  grievous  troubles  [upon  joi^ 

That  you  liave  to  sustain ; 
Rude  vestments  are  these  skins, 
From  whence  you  may  perceive 
That  much  of  misery  must  be  endured 
Now  in  the  field  of  me. 
Till  death  shaU  reap  ye  both. 
Now,  now  lament  and  weep. 
From  him  solicit  mercy. 
For  still  your  mighty  Maker  may  be  foand 
Gracious  in  heaven,  indulgent  to  the  world, 
Most  merciful  to  man. 
If  equal  to  the  pride 
That  made  him  err,  his  penitence  will  weep. 

Adam.  Ah  whither  art  thou  fled ! 
Where  lonely  dost  thou  leave  me  t 
O  too  disgusting  apple. 
If  thou  canst  render  man  to  angels  hateful 
Alas,  my  dread  destruction 
Sprinp  from  a  source  so  high. 
That  It  will  find  no  end. 
Most  miserable  Adam !  if  thou  fallest. 
Ah,  who  will  raise  thee  up  ! 
If  those  eternal  hands 

That  should  uphold  the  heaven,  the  world,  andmai) 
Closed  for  thy  good,  are  open  for  thy  ill,      [gn* 
How  much  shouldst  thou  express  !  but  tears  ani 
Fetter  the  tongue  and  overwhelm  the  heart ! 
0  sin !  O  agony  I 

Eve.  Adam,  my  Adam,  I  will  call  thee  mine, 
Although  I  may  have  lost  thee ! 
Unhappy  Eve  acknowledges  her  error, 
She  weeps,  and  she  Uments  it. 
She  sees  thee  in  great  anguish : 

0  oould  her  tears  wash  out  the  grievous  stain 
Thou  hast  upon  thy  visage  I 

Adam !  alas  thou  answerest  not,  and  I 

Suffer  in  seeing  thee  so  pale  and  pensive. 

Thy  hands  united  in  the  folds  of  pain ! 

But  if  through  deed  of  mine  thou  hast  oceaskm 

For  endless  shame  and  silence. 

Wilt  thou  reply  to  me !  do  I  deserve  it  t 

1  merit  only  woe  by  being  wonuui ; 
Eve  has  invented  weeping. 

Eve  has  discovered  anguish. 

Labour  and  lassitude. 

Distraction  and  affright ; 

Eve,  Eve  has  minister'd  to  death  and  hell ! 

Adam.  Enjoy,  enjoy,  0  woman, 
My  anguish,  my  perdition,  and  my  death ; 
Banish  me  hence  for  loving  thee  too  well  1 
Ah,  if  thou  wert  desirous  of  my  tears. 
Now,  now  extend  thy  hands,  receive  these  etreai 
That  I  must  pour  abundant  from  mine  eyes ; 
If  thou  didst  wish  my  sighs,  lo !  sighs  I  give  the 
If  anguish,  view  it ;  if  my  blood,  'tis  thine ; 
Rather  my  death,  it  will  be  easy  to  thee 
Now  to  procure  my  death, 
If  thou  hast  render'd  me  of  life  unworthy. 

The  ARcuAKtfBL  Michael,  Adam,  oiuIEtb. 

Michael.  Why  this  deUiy !  come  on,  be  qui 
depart. 
Corrupted  branches,  from  this  &ir  and  beautei 
Terrestrial  paradise  1    Are  ye  so  bold. 
Ye  putrid  worms !  come  on,  be  quick,  depart, 
Since  with  a  scourge  of  fire  I  thus  command  yt 

Adam.  AUs  !  I  am  destroyed 
By  the  fierce  blow  of  this  severe  avenger  I 
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Now  sunk  in  vital  power 
y  sad  existence, 

the  menace  from  this  scourge  of  fire. 
lEL.   These  stony  plains  now  must  thy 
aked  foot 

I  the  stead  of  sweet  and  beauteous  flowers, 
y  erroneous  folly 

tliy  dwelling  in  this  pleasant  garden, 
in  me  the  punisher  of  those 
linst  their  God  rebel,  and  hence  I  bear 
xdiant  arms  that  with  tremendous  power 
e  invincible.     I  was  the  spirit 
the  mighty  conflict, 
ng  to  the  north, 

\oyra  great  Lucifer,  the  haughty  leader 
id  angels,  so  that  into  hell 
jnged  precipitate  and  all  subdued  ; 
IS  it  has  secmM  good  to  my  tremendous 
[  chief,  that  I  shall  also  drive 
bel  to  his  God,  with  this  my  sword 
blazing  Are, 

im  for  ever  from  this  seat  o'f  bliss, 
^els  all  depart,  and  now  with  me 
your  plumes  for  heaven ; 


As  it  has  been  your  lot, 

Like  mine,  on  earth  here  to  rejoice  with  man, 

Man  once  a  demi-god,  and  now  but  dusty 

Here  soon  with  falchions  arm'd, 

Falchions  that  blaze  with  fire. 

As  guardians  of  these  once  delightful  gates. 

The  brave  and  active  Ch&rubim  shall  aid  yoii. 


SCENE  TUE  NINTH. 
Chorus  qfAxoKLB  that  ting,  Archanokl,  Adam,  and  Eva. 

Adieu,  remain  in  peace  I 

O  thou  that  livest  m  war  1 

Alas,  how  much  it  grieves  us. 

Great  sinner,  to  behold  thee  now  but  dust. 

Weep  1  weep  I  indulge  thy  sighs. 

And  view  thy  lost  possession  now  behind  thee ; 

Weep !  weep !  for  all  thy  sorrow 

Thou  yet  may'st  see  exchanged  for  songs  of  joy : 

This  promise  to  the  sinner  heaven  affords 

Who  contrite  turns  to  heaven  with  holy  zeal. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  THE  FIRST. 


Chorus  of  Ff SKY,  AiRV,  Earthly,  and  Aquatic 
Spiiuts. 

70.  Forth  from  a  thousand  clouds  of  flame 
nd  smoke, 

le  deep  bosom  of  the  spacious  earth, 
le  scenes  a  messenger  return, 
the  fatal  sound 
entwisted  pipes, 
ng  snakes  united, 

attuned  to  the  fierce  notes  of  death, 
ise,  now  cease  ye  all, 
nt  spirits,  to  reside  m  fire, 
e  air,  in  water,  or  in  earth. 
!  why  pause  ye  !  such  is  the  command 
brave  emperur,  the  chief  of  hell. 
iiear  ye  not  the  sound  [lings  \ 

lis  you  forth  from  out  your  various  dwcl- 
:  how  from  the  sphere  of  blazing  fire 
,  of  the  blazing  legion  prince, 

0  pay  homage  to  his  mighty  lord. 

f.  Lo,  from  the  field  of  air  I  too  descend, 

01  called  Arion, 

;hty  ruler  of  this  winged  band, 
ommand  of  hell. 
ki^E.  Of  the  infernal  palace 
before  the  prince, 

oin  a  thousand  subterraneous  paths 
\i  Tarpalce,  chief  of  earthy  sprights, 
lis  brow  to  heaven. 
K).  From  many  a  vein  of  water, 
any  a  rising  fount. 

Is,  and  rivers,  torrents,  floods,  and  streams, 
tn  a  thousand  marshes,  pools,  and  lakes, 
I  am,  Ondoso,  of  soft  spirits 
lid,  floating  ruler,  now  on  wing, 
en  I  attend,  to  reverence 
terraoean  power. 


YoLANO.  Lo,from  the  dark  abyss  to  lightsome  air 
Great  Lucifer  now  rising,  and  with  him 
The  most  sagacious  band 
Of  hellish  counsellors. 


SCENE  THE  SECOND. 

Lucifer,  Fuerv,  Airy,  Earthly,  Aquatic,  InraRif  al 
Spirits,  and  Volano. 

Lucifer.  Ah  light !  detested  light ! 
Yet  once  again  I  look  toward  thy  rays, 
The  sightless  mole  of  hell. 
And  like  a  frantic  angel, 
Dazzled  and  grieved  at  heart, 
Immortally  I  die. 

Beliar.   Of  what  dost  thou   complain !    why 
grieves  our  god ! 
Clear  up  thy  countenance,  and  see  around 
How  thy  palms  shake ;  thy  banners  float  in  air. 
Signs  of  that  valour  which  has  conquered  heaven. 
And  now  in  triumph  may  enjoy  tlie  world ; 
Ah  too  imperfect  is  the  victor's  glory. 
If  he  exult  not  in  his  victory. 

Lucifer.  Destructive  victory  I  unworthy  boost! 
Laughter  to  weeping  tum'd, 
Is  that  which  thou  esteem'st  the  praise  of  helL 
Ah,  heaven's  high  power  has  found 
A  new  expedient,  to  our  endless  shame. 
To  make  our  vanquish'd  foe  remain  the  victor. 
And  triumph,  though  defeated. 

MiRiM.  What  barbed  arrows  in  my  wounded 
Great  Lord,  hast  thou  enfixt !  [heart, 

Lucifer.  Ah  !  fbr  no  other  purpose  have   1 
From  realms  of  air  and  fire,  [calFd  you 

From  earth,  from  water,  and  the  central  depths, 
Save  that  we  might  project  in  council  here 
How  man  may  &11  entirely  overwhelmed. 
If  to  deiitroy  him  by  the  fruit  I  fSul'd. 
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DiGRiGNAN.  Ah  how  Can  Adam  live, 
If  he  indeed  has  eat  the  fruit  forbidden, 
Condemning  him  to  death  I 
Now  well  may  we  exclaim, 
That  heaven  this  day  inures  itself  to  falsehood. 

Lucifer.  Hear  it,  oh  hell,  and  shudder  at  the 
sound. 
And  let  thy  lively  joys  now  turn  to  languor. 
Tell  me,  thou  Beliar,  how  seems  to  thee. 
After  the  tasted  fruit,  man  on  the  sudden 
Discovered  naked,  and  amid  the  branches 
Of  thickest  growth  hastening  to  hide  his  shamel 

Beliar.  In  viewing  his  own  nakedness,  he  shows 
us 
The  tasted  fruit  has  robb'd  him  of  all  grace ; 
The  very  foliage  where  he  hides  informs  him 
He  is  become  a  beast. 

And,  like  a  beast,  is  doom'd  in  death  to  lose 
His  body  and  his  soul. 

Lucifer.  Thou,  Coriban,  relate  why  man  has 
form'd 
With  the  fig*s  ample  leaf 
A  mantle  for  his  waist. 

Coriban.  IMI  tell  you,  'tis  the  nature  of  the  fig 
To  rise  not  high,  and  prove  of  short  duration ; 
Still  less  may  man  expect  to  glory's  height 
To  raise  himself ;  for  short  shall  be  his  date. 
AH  the  contentious  elements  at  war, 
Occasion'd  by  his  sin,  now  in  their  conflict 
Shall  overwhelm  him,  and  the  hope  with  souls 
More  to  embellish  heaven  shall  be  in  vain. 

Lucifer.  And  thou,  Fcrea,  what  denotes  the 
serpent. 
Whom  in  his  anger  God  is  pleased  to  curse ! 

Ferea.  I  will  be  brief  ip  telling  all  that's  true 
When  he  pronounced  a  curse  upon  the  serpent, 
Man  had  already  heard  his  malediction  ; 
And  thus  to  that  he  added. 
Prone  on  thy  belly  serpent  thou  shalt  grovel, 
As  if  to  man  suggesting. 
Dark  as  a  riddling  god,  man  is  of  clay ; 
And  clay  shall  now  be  destitute  of  soul. 
As  destitute  of  soul  each  other  reptile. 

Lucifer.  Thou,  Solobrico,  tell  me,  what  think*st 
thou 
Of  this  strange  speech  to  man  ? 
Thou  by  thy  sweat  must  gain 
The  bread  that  foi^ns  thy  food. 

Solobrico.  This  bread  to  us  discovers 
The  life  of  man's  frail  body, 
A  body  form'd  of  earth,  as  now  indeed 
Grain  must  be  drawn  from  earth  to  make  this  brei^ 
The  vital  element : 

His  sweat  denotes  the  element  of  water, 
His  countenance  is  air,  his  labour  fire ; 
So  that  this  dark  expression 
Of  being  doom'd  to  gain  his  bread  by  sweat, 
To  man  says.  Thou  shalt  live. 
In  many  griefs  and  troubles, 
A  short  space  in  the  world ; 
Then  is  thy  lot  to  die, 
Turning  again  to  earth,  air,  water,  fire. 

Lucifer.  And,  Gismon,  thou,  to  woman  when 
he  said. 
That  with  the  pangs  of  birth 
She  should  produce  her  offspring,  say  what  meaning 
Lurk'd  in  that  new  expi*ession  to  bring  forth  ! 

Gismon.  This  said  expression  birth 
Denotes  the  being  born. 
When  her  young  progeny  shall  rise  to  light : 


He  also  might  denote  a  new  partit  on 

By  this  new  word  bring  fort:i. 

Innumerable  pains. 

In  which  the  suffering  parents 

Shall  both  participate  to  rear  their  children. 

Of  body  and  of  soul 

The  certain  death  I  see  in  this  expreasion: 

That  this  may  be,  turning  to  man  he  aaid, 

That  he  should  die,  and  Uien  to  Ere  he  added, 

That  she  with  bitter  anguish  should  bring  foi^ 

Now  this  mysterious  saying  nothing  meau^ 

If  not  that  man  is  meant 

By  death  corporeal,  and  his  frail  oompamon 

By  death  that  strikes  the  soul ; 

Thus  from  mortality. 

With  loss  reciprocal,  the  soul  is  taken: 

And  thus,  when  each  has  languiah'd. 

The  body  in  its  dying. 

The  soul  in  its  departure, 

Leaving  at  length  its  transient  dear  abode; 

So  verified  shall  be  the  mighty  sentence 

From  him,  the  mighty  judge. 

Of  bringing  forth  with  diix»  excess  of  pain. 

Lucifer.  All  you,  tlut  most  sagadooa 
I  reckou'd  once  in  my  infernal  kingdoms^ 
I  find  now  least  sagacious. 
To  thee  I  turn,  Arsiccio,  tell  me  now 
What  means  that  mj'stery, 
The  cursing  of  the  earth  ! 

Arsiccio.  And  to  the  blame  of  man  I  too  reiim; 
Can  it  be  true  this  cursing  of  the  earth! 
What  does  the  mj-stery  mean! 
Means  it  indeed  the  earth  t 
Foolish  Lb  he  who  thinks  so !  what  offence 
Has  she  committed !  no  'twas  not  the  earth 
Was  cursed,  but  only  man,  w^ho  is  of  earth ; 
And  human  nature  all  is  cursed  with  him  ; 
And  that  decree,  it  should  no  more  bear  friiity 
Was  utter'd  for  no  purpose 
But  to  proclaim  to  man. 
That,  as  a  sinner,  heaven  is  shut  against  him. 

Lucifer.  Ariun,  thou  exalt  th^-self  in  air ; 
Do  thou  uiform  me  why  with  skins  of  beasts 
This  man  and  his  companion  were  array*d. 

Arion.  This  clearly  shows  to  us 
That  God  no  longer  makers  account  of  man. 
Hear  me,  unconquer'd  sovereign. 
This  clothing  Adam  with  the  iSeless  skins 
Of  fleeced  animals  to  us  imports. 
That,  as  with  dying  beast, 
The  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  also  die. 
So  death  shall  also  prove 
The  dread  destroying  ravager  of  men 
By  the  dread  fruit's  effect. 

Lucifer.  Ondoso,  thou  who  art  profest  a  divcTy 
Canst  thou  pervade  the  depth 
Of  these  confused  decrees  I  inform  me  now 
What  means  the  mystery 
Of  cherubim  with  fiery  mlchions 
Forbidding  entrance  to  the  gates  of  Eden, 

Ondoso.  No  mysterj',  great  king. 
But  the  destruction  of  the  hunoan  race. 
Portended  by  these  falchions. 
They  mean  indeed  the  death 
Of  man's  terrestrial  form. 
And  their  fierce  bUdes  of  fire 
Damnation  to  his  soul : 
So  that  when  struck  by  death 
The  body  shall  be  ashes,  and  the  soul 
Shall  by  eternal  justice 
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n  the  dark  Avemus 
ae  a  prisoner,  lost  to  light  and  heaven, 
jlest  are  we,  since  we  behold  it  clear, 
rising  to  the  realms  above,  His  ours 
ike  Olympus  joyful,  since  when  we 
Q*d  our  seat  in  heaven, 
yee  exalted  gates 

med  cherubim  was  placed  to  guard ; 
all  is  justly  weighed, 
Q  an  even  balance ; 
ow  the  world's  inhabitants  shall  l>e 
irds,  the  fish,  the  beasts ; 
;  Tartarean  gulf 
and  his  numerous  race  ; 
ily  on  gay  wing  shall  soar  to  heaven^ 
is  supreme  condition, 

heaven's  great  Lord  shall  pardon  ask  of  thee^ 
iting  of  his  error,  and  that  both 
rule  the  reahn  of  heaven, 
Lucifer  and  God.  [man  t 

:iFEa.  Tarpalce,  say  what  thinkest  thou  of 
iPALCE.  'Tis  not  my  sentiment  man  can  be 
aved. 

)rt,  this  man  has  sinn'd  ; 
le  who  draws  from  man  his  flesh  and  life, 
laU  be  caird  a  sinner  ; 
ie  who  is  a  sinner  shaill  be  damn'd  ; 
»nce  it  is  denied 

:he8e  the  seats  of  heaven,  that  once  were  ours, 
cted  shall  be  left,  and  void  of  glory, 
may  we  re-ascend,  with  brave  condition, 
leaven  once  more  returning  to  itself, 
iently  we  know 

erways  would  still  be  void  of  splendour, 
God  no  longer  knows 
to  achieve  tliat  may  embellish  heaven. 
:iFER.  Alas  t  'tis  fit  that  I 
a  deep  silence  now 

t  this  chill'd  tongue,  chill'd  though  it  seems 
0  bum 

cruel  deadly  rage ! 
eart  is  bursting  only  at  the  thought 
lat  I  must  relate : 

with  great  efforts  vanquishing  myself, 
lat  be  heard  which  anguish  bids  me  utter  J 
ear  he  felt  to  show  himself  when  naked 
from  the  mighty  shame 
e  himself  bespotted 
sin's  deformity. 

ight  with  rapid  steps  towards  the  woods, 
the  sea  the  swollen  torrent  flies, 
tea  his  great  repentance  of  his  sin. 
leafy  screen  in  which  he  hid  himself, 
tes  his  coarse  and  rustic  penitence, 
'ith  long  abstinence  he  shall  atone 
punishment  for  sin. 
larsh  and  ample  leaf 
,  still  more  expressive, 
it  will  be  man's  lot 
coarse  and  hairy  vest 
ver  every  fault ; 
IS  upon  Uie  fig, 

ig  its  harshest  leaves,  a  dulcet  fruit 
8,  thus  at  last  shall  man  himself, 
t  all  his  penitence,  enjoy  the  fruit 
eet  and  dear  of  heaven,  that  he  had  loet : 
'erdure  of  the  leaf 
dfl  a  certain  hope 

man  may  have  of  God's  returning  grace ; 
he  at  length  in  heaven 


Shall  know  a  blooming  spring  of  highest  glory. 

The  double  summons,  thus  l^tow'd  on  man. 

Tells  us  he  shall  have  time 

To  weep,  though  sinning,  his  repented  sin. 

If  he  was  pleased  to  execrate  the  serpent, 

There  hell  may  understand 

That  it  was  not  the  serpent 

Who  then  offended  God ;  from  wnence  he  said. 

Prone  on  thy  belly,  serpent,  thou  shalt  creep  1 

Alas,  too  clearly  saying. 

Quit  every  hope,  O  ye  that  now  abide 

By  the  infernal  streams. 

Quit  every  hope  of  heaven  I 

And  when  between  this  woman  and  the  seipmit 

His  word  denounced,  alas !  eternal  war. 

Ah  then  he  comprehended  human  nature. 

Which  bears  a  female  name. 

What  then  are  now  our  direst  enenues  ! 

Inhabitants  of  heaven ! 

So  that  our  most  tormenting  adversary 

Is  now  no  other  but  this  human  nature 

Made  an  eternal  denizen  of  heaven. 

What  more,  ahis !  (have  I  the  force  to  speak  it  t) 

The  saying  that  the  woman 

Shall  one  day  bruise  his  head. 

With  mystery  severe 

Shows  us  the  incarnation  of  the  Word. 

Saving  to  man  his  bread 

He  now  by  sweat  must  earn,  is  it  not  saying 

After  hard  toil  thou  shalt  to  heaven  ascend  ! 

Alas  I  perhaps  it  means 

That  bread  may  life  denote. 

Since  man  is  destined  to  have  life  m  heaven. 

If  for  the  apple  God  was  pleased  to  say 

That  man  transgressing  shall  be  doom'd  to  death. 

He  of  the  body  spake  ; 

The  spirit  is  immortal. 

When  in  his  speech  to  Eve 

He  doom'd  her  to  bring  forth,  that  indicates 

Eternity  assign'd  to  human  nature. 

The  guard  of  cherubim  that  wheel  around 

Their  fiery  swords,  forbidding 

All  feet  to  tread  on  that  deUcious  garden, 

I  would  declare  to  mean — 

But  to  cold  marble  turns  my  faltering  tongue. 

Briar.  Shall  it  be  said  that  Briar  checks  hii 
tongue! 
Believe  not  thou,  our  Lord, 
That  man  to  heaven  shall  soar  I 
Too  feeble  are  his  wings ; 
Had  he  no  other  bar, 
I  am  alone  prepared  to  give  him  death, 
Arm'd  with  a  mighty  club,  or  with  a  stone. 
Though  sure  to  be  condemn'd 
Myself  alone  to  all  the  pains  of  hell ; 
Since  I  can  well  discern. 
That  in  continual  thinking  of  my  glory. 
Infernal  pain  will  tura  to  heavenly  joy. 

Lucifer.  O  noble,  generous  ardour ! 
Trust  me,  not  less  avails 
A  heart  magnanimous  for  glozy  panting, 
Than  a  decided  triumph. 
Let  us  remain  in  hell. 
Since  there  is  more  content 
To  live  in  liberty,  though  all  condemn'd. 
Than,  as  his  vassals,  blest. 
Up  from  these  filthy  dregs, 
A  hideous  mass,  sulphureous  rough,  and  round. 
Let  there  be  raised  to  light ; 
So  wills  the  mighty  chieftain  of  damnation. 
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SCENE  THE  THIRD 


The  iisfemal  Cyclops,  armed  with  kammen,  and  ail  thou 
of  the  preceding  Scene, 

Behold  the  smiths  of  hell, 

That,  worn  with  toil  and  smoke. 

To  heaven  are  raising  this  enormous  ball, 

Now  fash  ion 'd  in  Avemus. 

Lucifer.  Now  as  a  perfect  rival 
Of  God,  I  will,  that  Lucifer  be  seen. 
He  highly  seated,  on  his  throne  in  heaven. 
To  us  reveal'd  the  world,  and  thence  arose 
Our  banishment  from  heaven,  and  I  this  day, 
Raising  Vain  Glory  to  a  throne  of  splendour. 
Have  now  contrived  to  extenninate  mankind. 
If  he  from  nothing  made  the  ample  world, 
I  too  a  nothing  will  now  make  of  worlds, 
Or  of  the  world  a  nothing. 
Now  let  this  dark  and  misty  mass  dissolve. 
And  in  the  place  of  elements,  and  heavens. 
Of  all  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  radiant  suns. 
Let  there  come  forth  a  strange  unfinish'd  monster. 

Ondoso.  O  what  a  stormy  burst,  what  monsters 
All  horrible  and  hissing,  [rise, 

With  forms  enormous  howling, 
And  breathing  blasts  of  fire  1 

Lucifer,  Thou  that  now  seem'st  a  dark  and 
hideous  monster, 
I  will  array  thee  in  a  human  semblance, 
Though  but  of  vapour  form'd ; 
Thou  shalt  be  caird  the  World. 
Instead  of  shags,  and  vestments  wild, 
Sweat  thou  beneath  a  load  of  gems  and  gold. 
For  well  I  know  how  henceforth  in  my  service 
Gold  may  be  used  in  tempting  man  to  sin. 
Such  thou  shalt  have  around  thee  ; 
On  thee  I  will  bestow  voice,  gesture,  snares, 
In  strictest  tie  to  catch 

The  human  foot  of  clay  that  walks  incautious  ; 
And  all  that  thou  canst  wish 
To  overwhelm  this  man,  all  thou  shalt  have. 
Thou  beast  of  monstrous  sliape. 
Thou  like  a  lovely  damsel  shalt  appear, 
Thou  shalt  be  call'd  the  Flesh, 
With  wiles,  deceits,  and  ardours  in  thy  train, 
Whence  man  may  fall  in  unbecoming  errors  ; 
And,  monster,  thou  that  art 
So  hideous  and  so  meagre,  Death  be  callM  : 
Be  thou  all  human  bone. 
All  ice,  all  madness,  all  a  mass  of  horror 
To  the  unhappy  sinner. 
Ye  four  terrific  forms,  of  wildest  semblance, 
For  horrid  deeds  I  chuse  you, 
111  omen'd  words,  and  acts  of  cruel  nature, 
Your  fashion  to  display. 
Up,  up,  let  each  return 
To  his  own  element,  his  proper  sphere  ! 
Come !  why  delay  to  tire  ! 
Haste  all  with  me, 
And  hence  in  silence  glide, 
Abandoning  tlie  light. 


SCENE  THE  FOURTH. 

Adam.  Wretch  that  thou  art !  now  cast  thine 
No  longer  shalt  thou  see  [eyes  around, 

Aught  to  console  thy  pain. 
Ah  I  in  that  very  thought, 


Sorrow  so  wounds  my  heart. 

My  tears  so  overwhelm  me, 

That  in  a  sigh  I  seem  to  breathe  my  last 

Where,  Adam,  is  thy  beauty  ?  where  thy  gnee^ 

That  made  thee  dear  to  angels  and  to  God ! 

Ah  !  thou  alone  hast  dared 

To  stain  thy  nature,  and  to  wound  thy  soul  I 

Is  this,  is  this  the  way 

To  please  that  Being  who  on  thee  bestow'd 

Whate'er  thou  seest  around  thee,  with  a  promitt 

To  give  thee  in  the  stars  a  heavenly  mansion  t 

Rather  on  fruit  forbidden 

To  feed,  than  on  the  living  words  of  God 

Has  been  thy  choice ;  and  lo. 

Thou  from  an  angel  to  a  beast  art  changed! 

And,  more  than  other  beasts, 

Driven  as  a  monster  from  this  pleasant  garden, 

And  thus  in  skins  array'd !  alas !  I  dare  not 

Lift  up  my  eyes  to  heaven,  yet  it  becomes  me. 

Low  on  my  knees,  to  view  tlie  good  I  lost, 

And  in  lamenting  say, 

Dear  seat  of  God«  tliou  should'st  have  been  the 

Of  Adam  also ;  but  thou  art  lost  to  me,  [seat 

Thee  have  I  lost,  alas !  and  found  instead 

Of  thee,  both  death  and  hell. 

O  hide,  in  pity  hide  thy  ^lendour,  heaven ! 

Since  Adam  is  a  sinner. 

Conceal  your  light,  ye  stars ; 

Vanish,  thou  moon  and  sun ; 

Eternal  horror  be  the  fate  of  man, 

Since  Adam  is  a  sinner. 

Now  in  the  faithful  choir  of  angels  cease. 

Ye  soothing  melodies. 

Since  Adam  is  a  sinner. 

Dehold,  with  pain  behold, 

How,  from  thy  dread  offence, 

All  things  this  day  appear  to  change  their  form. 

All  hold  thee  in  abhorrence. 

All  from  thy  aspect  fly  I 

Ah,  thou  mayst  well  exclaim. 

There,  from  the  verdant  stem  and  parent  tree, 

The  rose  is  fled,  and  leaves  thee  but  the  thorn ! 

There  sinks  each  flower,  within  the  grassy  earth 

Hiding  its  head  precipitate,  and  scarce 

Where  it  dlsplay'd  its  pride  now  shows  its  stalk  : 

Well  mayst  thou  add,  m  plucking  here  the  apple 

Thou  gavest  a  fatal  shake  to  every  tree, 

Then  bringing  to  the  ground 

Each  leaf,  each  flower,  and  every  blooming  fruit 

Ah,  how  despoiled  and  waste 

All  now  appears  to  me ;  all  shade  and  horrors ; 

Produced  by  man's  rebellion  to  his  God. 

Where,  where  are  now  the  gay  and  sprightly  birds 

That  on  their  painted  plumes 

Round  me  were  used  to  sport  and  flutter  here  ! 

Ah,  your  closed  wings  I  see 

Amidst  the  thickest  leaves,  and  fearing  tXi 

The  deadly  snares  of  Adam. 

Where,  where  is  now  the  tiger,  bear,  and  lion. 

The  wolf,  the  pard,  and  thousand  other  beasts, 

Obedient  all  to  man,  and  in  his  train  ! 

Alas !  now  made  voracious 

Of  human  carnage  and  of  smoking  blood 

I  now  behold  you  all, 

Sharpening  'gainst  man  the  talon  and  the  tooth. 

Where  now,  ah  where,  their  young 

May  all  the  fleecy  kind 

Let  fall  in  safety  !  for,  alas,  I  see 

No  longer  will  they  offer 

Their  milky  dugs  to  thee,  their  dugs  or  offspring, 
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9  escape  from  man, 
ow,  I  see  them  eager^ 
im'd  into  a  wolf 

ing  seized  an  apple. 

and  all  abhor  thee, 

Dm  thee,  barbarous,  learn  barbarity. 

in  the  earth  and  sea, 

I  their  custom,  now 

I,  and  all  the  beasts, 

;ic  seem  to  imite  thee  ; 

^  the  wolf  and  lamb, 

10  of  late  not  far  from  him  might  wander, 
w  she  bleating  flies  from  his  unfaithful 
low  exi>ecting  bloody  violence  I 

the  hare,  behold 

mid  she  is  made,  and  the  dog  fierce 
ving  for  her  life, 
more  than  native  fear  to  flight  inclines  her. 

that  dusky  beast, 

ith  white  tusks  of  an  enormous  size 
Is  its  weighty  jaw, 
ow  forgetting  to  revere  the  moon, 
table,  ferocious 
1  its  native  temper, 
)  in  auger  with  its  fibrous  trunk 
er>'es  it  for  a  nose, 
it  the  horn  which  the  rhinoceros 
>n8  of  hardest  stone  ! 
I  the  sea  enraged, 
y  thy  rage,  the  very  sea  inflamed 
up  the  fish  within  its  watery  arms, 
I  a  thousand  caverns, 
it  the  mossy  stones 
trikes,  and  now  entombs  them, 
gth,  behold  that  ox, 
low  beneath  thy  crooked  yoke  of  wood 
n  the  sterile  earth 
nust  contrive  to  couple, 
•w  he  darts  an  eye  of  fire  upon  thee, 
Muning  now,  and  panting,  fiercely  points 
ooked  horn,  and  threatens  thee  with  death, 
lore,  yet  more,  the  earth 
kes  thee  now  to  conflict, 
M  to  thy  dire  offence ; 
ince  her  bosom  must  by  thee  be  wounded, 
s  with  thee  for  thy  viands,  arm'd  herself 
thistles  and  with  thorns, 
inn'd,  0  Lord,  I've  sinn'dl 
jinM,  and  for  my  fault 
oiimful  heart  in  weeping  I  distiL 
wretched  do  I  speak  t  see  what  a  band 
ists  made  barbarous, 
»tile  beasts,  now  wet 
crimson's  deadly  stain, 
around  me,  darting  from  their  caves ! 
what  see  I  more  !  wretch  that  I  am ! 
d,  from  them  affrighted  Eve  is  flying ! 


Here  in  this  cavern's  depths 
Here  let  us  plunge,  0  Adam. 

Adam.  Ah,  they  at  length  depart ;  yet  not  from 
Will  misery  depart,  or  mortal  anguish.  [man 

Oh  wonderous  wretchednen,  even  pleasure  weeps, 
Joy  wears  the  form  of  sorrow. 
And  life  itself  now  dies. 

EvB.  Ah,  how  I  grieve,  O  Adam  ! 
O  heaven  !  what  tears  I  shed. 
How  do  I  sigh,  0  God,  wounded  in  heart, 
Now,  nor  alive  nor  dead  t 

Adam.  But  hark,  what  horrid  roarings 
Make  air  rebellow,  and  the  vallies  shake  I 


SCENE  THE  FIFTH. 
AoAJf  and  Evb. 

B.  Ah  whither  shall  I  fly !  and  where  conceal 

iM.  Haste  to  my  arms,  O  haste  1  [roe  t 

im  who  sinn'd  like  thee, 

thee  become  <»f  savage  beasts  the  prey  I 

B.  Ah,  every  path  becomes 

mm  of  death  to  one  of  life  unworthy ; 


SCENE  THE  SIXTH. 
Famins,  Thirst,  Lassitude,  Dkspair,  Adam,  and  Era. 

Famine.  In  vain  from  our  quick  grasp 
You  strive  to  fly,  vile  offspring  of  the  earth ! 
And  from  the  thousand  ills  that  heaven  intends  thee; 
Fly  not,  for  'tis  in  vain.     Ye  now  around 
Block  up  the  paths,  and  guard  each  avenue  1 
Famine  am  I,  who  in  this  hideous  form 
Now  show  m^-self  to  man. 
To  prove  how  keen  I  am, 
With  bitterness  to  poison  all  his  sweets ; 
And  from  the  semblance  I  reveal,  thou  wretch, 
Clearly  shalt  thou  perceive, 
Beyond  all  other  creatures. 
How  sharply  Famine's  piercing  shaft  shall  wound 
And  as  I  now  devour  these  tender  shoots     [thee ; 
Of  the  young  fruitful  vine. 
And  suck,  with  eager  thirst,  the  duicet  juice, 
So  from  thy  feeble  bones,  that  now  derive 
Infirmity  from  sin. 
Soon  will  I  tear  the  flesn, 
And  suck  thus  fiercely  from  thy  veins  the  blood. 
And  this  fierce  monster  that  you  now  behold. 
Keen  at  the  hmpid  fountain 
To  satiate  its  thirst,  and  foil'd,  attempting 
With  hjurpy  talon  to  pollute  the  water. 
This  is  cadl'd  Thirst ;  and  now,  m  such  a  form. 
Both  horrible  and  fierce. 
To  thee  appears,  that  thou  mav'st  comprehend 
How  wildly  raging  thou  shalt  feel  its  fury. 
And  this  is  Lassitude, 

That  Lassitude  which  now  on  thee  shall  pour 
The  mighty  streams  of  sorrow. 
See  how  her  figure  melts  in  drops  of  anguish. 
In  raising  on  her  back 
That  heavy  burden  of  enormous  weight  I 
'Tis  hers  to  make  thee,  Adam, 
So  worn  with  toil,  that  fi-om  thy  pallid  visage 
The  copious  streams  of  painful  sweat  shall  pour; 
And  Lassitude  shall  so  annoy  thy  frame. 
That  thou  shalt  hate  thy  life. 
Hence  at  the  Ust,  perforce  ye  both  shall  pass 
Through  unaccustom'd  ways  of  wretchedness 
To  this  dire  monster,  savage  and  tremendous, 
Who  henceforth  on  the  earth 
Shall  bear  of  Desperation 

The  desperate  name ;  look,  and  behold  how  fiercely 
He  in  convulsion  rolls,  and  shrieks  and  roan ; 
See  how  he  tears  his  hair  and  grinds  his  teeth, 
Wounds  all  his  frame,  and  makes  his  breast  re-echo 
With  his  repeated  blows ! 
This  fierce,  relentless  monster 
Shall  so  aflOict  thee,  that  thou  shalt  be 
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To  turn,  and  hasten  to  an  end  more  wretched : 
And  if,  perchance,  thou  think'st  I  speak  not  true^ 
See  him,  who  from  his  deep  and  dark  domain 
In  blackest  vapour  wrapt. 
Circled  with  globes  of  fire,  appears  before  thee  I 


SCENE  THE  SEVENTH. 
Dbath,  Adam,  and  Evk. 

Death.  Thou  art  the  creature,  Woman, 
Who  first  hast  summoned  me, 
And  with  a  sinful  voice. 
From  the  Tartarean  shades  ; 
Thou,  perishable  flesh  and  form  of  clay. 
Hast  <^l'd  this  fearful  monster, 
Of  human  bones  compacted, 
This  day  to  look  upon  the  light  of  heaven. 
Say  now  what  wouldst  thou  speak ! 
Dost  thou  abhor  thy  life  ! 
Behold  the  sickle-bearer,  and  the  sickle 
That  now  invites  thee  to  desert  the  day. 
Now  with  a  lynx's  eye, 
I  see,  in  looking  into  future  time. 
To  my  dread  name  and  tliese  ungodly  arms. 
What  fatal  troplries  rise. 
But  what !  not  here  shall  end  the  full  perdition 
With  which  heaven  threatens  thee,  such  mighty 
Hell  now  prepares  for  thee,  [evib 

And  such  excess  of  hon-ors. 
That  I,  I  who  am  Death, 
Wish  for  destruction  to  escape  their  sight. 
Then  art  oondemn'd  to  die. 


Thy  residence  is  hell. 

Become  a  rebel  to  thy  mighty  Maker. 

Adam.  Oh  source  of  tears !  Oh  sorrow  1 
Oh  miserable  sinner ! 

Eve.  Ah  me,  most  wretched  Eve ! 
The  origin  of  sin. 

Adam.  Ah,  how  the  heaven  grows  dark,  how  it 
withdraws 
Its  light  from  us,  who  are  of  light  unworthy ! 
But  ah !  what  flame  in  lieaven'quickens  and  diei^ 
Dazzling  our  sight,  and  sudden  darts  away, 
A  serpent  all  of  fire  ! 

Eve.  Alas  I  not  here  the  wrath  of  hearen  shall 
First  we  must  swfier  death.  Lend, 

Adam.  Ah,  what  rebellowing  sounds   I  hear 
^bove  I 
Perchance  with  such  a  voice 
Offended  Heaven  now  drives  us  from  the  world. 
And  sends  us  baiiish'd  to  the  gulfs  below ! 
What  shafts,  how  numberless 
Strike  down  the  woods  and  groves !  with  what  wild 
The  raging  winds  contend  1  £forca 

Now  rushes  from  the  sky 
Water  congeal'd  to  forceful  globes  of  hail  t 

Eve.  Alas  I  how  from  on  high 
The  swelling  waters  pour. 
That  rising  o'er  their  banks. 
The  proud  o'erflowiug  rivers 
Now  put  the  beasts  to  flight. 
And  in  the  groves  and  woods 
Precipitately  drive  the  fish  to  dwell  I 

Adam.  Fly  !  let  us  haste  to  fly 
Up  to  those  lofty  mountains. 
Where  heaven  now  seems  at  last 
Satiate  with  ceaseless  thundering  to  repooe  t 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  THE  FIRST. 
Tub  Fubsh  and  Adam. 


// 


If  in  a  bosom  form'd  in  lonely  woods. 

An  amorous  lure,  the  eneine  of  deceit, 

May  wake  a  blazing  spanc, 

And  raise  an  inextinguishable  fire  ; 

This  day  to  me  shall  shine  a  day  of  triumph, 

When  in  desire's  fierce  flames 

I  shall  behold  that  heart. 

Which  love's  devouring  flame  yet  has  not  touch'd. 

And  now  if  aught  of  potency  resides 

In  golden  tresses,  or  a  breast  of  snow, 

A  radiant  eye,  a  cheek  of  rose  and  lily. 

And  teeth  of  pearl,  and  lips  that  vie  with  coral. 

In  beauty,  grace,  allurements,  arts,  and  gestures. 

To  make  a  wretched  mortal  heart  their  captive. 

Such  tresses,  such  a  breast, 

A  cheek,  and  teeth,  and  lips, 

And  my  intelligent  engaging  manners, 

Will  hold  thee  fctter'd  in  a  thousand  snares. 

Behold,  not  distant  far,  the  simple  bird 

I  opportunely  see. 

Who  for  ray  tempting  lure 

His  liabitation  quits,  and  his  companion. 

To  fall  at  once  by  amorous  deceit : 

< )  how  to  earth  dejected. 


He  bends  his  watery  eyes  in  deep  affliction ! 

Thou  art  not  yet  transfix'd 

By  my  prevailing  shaft,  but  now  it  seeks  thee. 


Dearest  Adam,  grieved  and  fainting. 

Let  my  song  thy  spirit  comfort  1 

And  with  thee, 

O  let  me 

Lead  a  life  of  true  enjoyment  I 

Gentle  Adam,  son  of  glory. 

Hearken,  hearken  I  meek  and  humble 

Sounds  the  artless  song  unpolish'd 

That  invites  thee 

But  to  kindness ; 

Give,  0  give  me  ease  and  quiet, 

Gentle  Adam,  son  of  glory  ! 

But  if  thou  with  different  feelings 

Wish  to  wound  this  tender  bosom. 

See  it  naked  I 

Strike !  0  cruel. 

Wherefore  pause  you !    Haste  to  kill  me » 

By  your  hand  I  fall  contented. 
Adam.  0  thou  all-seeing  Lord, 
If  real  grief  may  touch  thee. 
Survey  the  contrite  sinner, 
Who  through  his  eyes  distils  his  heart  in  tears. 
No  I  of  thy  mercy  do  not  close  the  hand. 
Since  what  sustains  me  now  must  lall  and  perisK 
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Behold,  behold,  dread  Lord  I  vnhappy  man, 
l^ho  from  the  fatal  fruit 
Has  to  encoanter  all  the  snares  of  hell ; 
Defend  him ;  he  is  thine,  thine  thou  hast  call'd  him, 
And  having  once  been  thine,  thou  must  have  loved 
him. 

THE  FLESH. 

Gk>,  full  of  terror  and  desire  !  I  must 

With  the  impetuous  be  meek  and  coy, 

And  with  the  timid  bold,  and  urge  him  on 

Till  love's  keen  canker-worm 

Prey  on  the  simple  heart, 

That  never  vet  has  felt  the  sting  of  passion. 

Adam.  Who  may  this  be  t  alas,  both  hope  and  fear 
Urge  me  to  seek,  and  bid  me  still  be  silent. 


This  lowliness,  and  this  affected  coyness 

With  an  undaunted  lover,  this  presumption 

With  one  more  soft  and  timid,  are  so  prevailing 

They  seem  two  strong  incentives 

To  kindle  the  fierce  flame  of  love's  desire  : 

Whence  I  a  skilful  mistress 

Brandish  my  tongue. 

And  give  a  mortiu  wound. 

Say  why  art  thou  so  pensive, 

O  my  most  gentle  Adam  1 

Adam.  Restrain,  restrain  thy  step 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  nor  witli  thy  songs  inveigle 
Him.  who  has  only  cause  for  ceaseless  tears. 


Without  thy  strict  injunction, 

Creature  of  noble  semblance, 

To  stand  aloof  from  thee 

Grieves  me ;  I  want  the  courage  to  approach 

The  flowery  bloom  of  thy  engaging  face. 

Fearing  lest  serpents  in  thy  radiant  eyes 

For  ever  on  the  watch. 

With  stings  devoid  of  pity  pierce  my  heart. 

But  every  bitter  root 

That  leads  thee  to  suspicion, 

I  from  thy  breast  will  pluck  ;  for  know,  I  am 

The  very  soul  of  love,  yes !  of  that  love 

Whicli  nas  induced  thy  Maker 

From  nothing  to  make  all : 

And  since  in  that  debased 

Condition  into  which  thy  sorrows  sunk  thee, 

This  love  alone  can  draw  thee. 

To  the  low  world  I  took  my  flight  from  heaven. 

Percliance  thou  may'st  suppose,  enjoying  love, 

That  thou  must  therefore  lead  a  savage  Ufe, 

A  lover  of  the  brutes ; 

No,  no,  adorning  all  thy  form  with  flowers. 

And  wearing  on  thy  locks  a  wreath  of  palm. 

Thou  shalt  enjoy  a  vest  of  gold  and  silver, 

Such  as  I  wear,  and  such  as  high  in  heaven 

The  radiant  tissue  shines,  when  sun  and  moon 

Weave  their  united  rays. 

Thine  eyes  shall  sparkle  with  resplendent  fire, 

On  thy  warm  cheek  a  graceful  blush  shall  glow. 

And  when  in  ecstacy  thy  lip  is  press'd. 

Its  richer  hues  shall  make  the  coral  pale. 

Say  at  the  very  sound  dost  thou  not  feel 

Thy  heart  dissolve  in  amorous  joy !    I  see 

Thou  art  delighted,  Adam. 

Adam.  I  love,  in  truth  I  love. 
But  only  bum  with  love 
For  my  almighty  Maker. 


THE  FLESH. 

The  soul  alone  can  love. 

Can  love  this  heavenly  lord : 

But  in  these  sublunary  woodland  scenes, 

Love  has  delights  of  a  corporeal  kind. 

Adam.  The  love  thou  speak'st  of  it  is  mine  to 
With  my  beloved  consort.  [prove 

THE  FLESH. 

Yes  I  that  is  true ;  yet  only  sons  of  death 
Can  spring  from  your  affection. 
Adam.  Sod  fruit  of  my  offence ! 


Ah,  but  immortal  children 

From  me  shall  spring,  if  thou  wilt  yield  to  me. 

Amidst  these  herbs  and  flowers 

Be  ours  sublimest  love ! 

Simple  I  extend  thy  hand. 

Behold,  and  touch  ray  breast  that  thou  wilt  find 

Far  different  from  the  breast  of  mortal  Eve. 

If  thou  wilt  love,  shall  I  not  make  thee  worthy 

Of  the  unbounded  joy 

To  steal  thee  from  thyself !    Ah  come,  ah  come, 

To  this  pure  bosom  that  I  show  thee,  Adam  I 

Oh  say  to  me,  I  love  thee  1       , 

Perchance  thou  nmy'st  believe. 

Each  man  to  spring  from  thee 

Ought  to  be  happy  with  a  single  woman ; 

Each  woman  too  contented 

To  love  one  man  alone  1 

Simple,  if  such  thy  thought: 

For  all  the  sweets  of  love 

Become  more  poignant  by  the  change  of  lovers. 

See  how  each  animal,  that  dwells  on  earth. 

Leads  a  delicious  life. 

By  changing  its  affection ; 

And  thou,  sole  sovereign  of  each  living  creature, 

Shalt  thou  content  thee  with  a  single  lover  ! 

Adam.  Let  sorrow's  flame  convert  my  heart  to 
Rather  than  it  may  bum  with  double  love  I  [ashes. 
Hence  then !  depart !  for  a  blind  mole  am  I 
To  all  thy  proffer'd  beauty ; 
And  truly  in  thy  presence 
I  feel  no  touch  of  love. 

THE  FLESH. 

0  thou  most  icy  heart ! 

Now  kindle  with  the  flame  of  my  affection. 

Behold  this  ample  cavern  of  the  earth ; 

Lo,  it  was  made  for  love ;  whatever  it  holds 

Within  its  spacious  circuit, 

Of  love  perceives  the  fire. 

Love  mles  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  air,  and  fire  ; 

With  endless  love  a  hundred  genial  stars, 

Not  moving  from  their  sphere, 

Scatter  their  flames  through  heaven ; 

And  other  wandering  planets 

Through  those  exalted  regions 

Direct  their  golden  steps. 

What  river,  fount  or  stream. 

Unconscious  flows  and  destitute  of  love  I 

What  frozen  sea  does  love  not  penetrate 

With  his  imperious  ardour  ? 

What  glowing  ocean  does  not  oft  discover 

A  visage  pale  and  wan, 

As  if  infinn  with  love  ! 

What  flower,  what  plant,  or  stone. 

Wishes  for  love  in  vain,  of  love  deprived  f 

Whate'er  inhabits  heaven,  or  earth,  or  80% 
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Bums  in  the  flame  of  love. 

Behold  that  sportive  bird  of  painted  wing. 

That  goes  with  fluttering  joy  from  bough  to  bough, 

And  in  his  song  declares  he  sings  ($f  love  I 

Behold  the  sweet  and  oft-repeated  kisses 

Of  those  two  doves,  what  dost  thou  think  of  them  I 

Of  love  they  are  the  kisses. 

Tlic  beauteous  peacock  see, 

That  gaily  fondles  his  attractive  mate ; 

He  whirls  the  plume  of  love. 

Hear  you  that  nightingale,  does  she  not  mourn ! 

Now  does  she  not  exuu  ?  now  'tis  her  joy 

With  her  melodious  warble 

To  stun  the  vallies,  and  make  glad  the  hills. 

Simple,  what  dost  thou  think  ? 

*Tis  love  that  makes  her  tuneful. 

Behold  that  river  with  its  banks  of  flowers, 

Its  stream  of  purest  silver. 

And  of  flne  gold  its  sand ; 

Behold,  dost  thou  not  see  within  its  bosom 

A  thousand  fishes  glide  ? 

They  lead  the  dance  of  love. 

Behold  that  sportive  goat,  that  butting  runs 

Exulting  o'er  the  plain, 

His  conflicts  are  from  love. 

Look  there,  and  aefi  amidst  a  thousand  folds 

Those  close  entwisted  snakes, 

That  in  a  single  being  seem  combined : 

Coy  Adam,  even  these  • 

Weave  the  close  web  of  love. 

Behold,  at  length  where  yonder  clustering  vine 

Her  amorous  arms  around  the  elm  extends. 

She  also  bums  with  love. 

Even  that  flower,  that  ever  courts  the  sun. 

Thus  in  its  glances  speaks, 

I  dart  the  glance  of  love  ! 

And  thou  unmelting  soul  I  wilt  thou  alone. 

Wilt  thou  disdain  to  feel 

That  which  all  creatures  prove  1 

Nought  can  resist  my  golden  pungent  dart, 

Nor  air,  nor  fire,  nor  sea,  nor  earth,  nor  heaven. 


SCENE  THE  SECOND. 
LuaPBR,  Thk  Flesh,  and  Adam. 

Now  bum  with  love,  and  bless  the  fond  desire 

Of  her,  whom  the  Creator 

Made  blazing  all  with  love.  [locks 

Adam.  And  who  art  thou,  whose  thick  and  bushy 
And  beard  of  silver  shade  thy  head  and  face ! 

Lucifer.  Adam,  I  am  a  man ;  I  am  thy  brother. 
But  of  a  higher  rank ; 
Since  I  have  drawn  the  vital  air  of  heaven. 
Thou  in  this  lower  world ; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  that  station 
Affords  an  airy  grandeur  to  our  birth. 
In  years  too  I  surpass  thee ; 
My  voice  too,  and  my  language 
Declare  me  old,  as  these  my  locks  of  silver ; 
Now  if  all  elder  things 
Are  dccm'd  superior  to  their  successors, 
In  this  my  merit  must  be  more  than  thine. 

Adam.  How  I  should  answer  thee,  my  tongue 
Thou  lofty  Lord  of  Heaven !  [knows  not. 

Since  my  sad  error  with  so  thick  a  cloud 
Of  ever-during  fear 
O'ershades  my  eyes  and  heart. 

Lucifer.  Oh,  Adam,  do  not  fear ! 


THE  FLESH, 


Wait  thou  a  little !  soon 

That  shall  be  known  to  thee,  which  now  is  hidi 

All  for  thy  good  alone. 

And  to  save  man  from  many  griefs  and  puniL 

LuaFER.  Now,  Adam,  understand 
How  having  made  me  in  his  lofty  heaven. 
He  next  created  thee ; 
For  a  new  wish  he  form'd 
To  make  another  man,  and  give  the  world 
To  be  his  grateful  residence,  and  then 
Clay  he  made  flesh,  and  of  that  flesh  made  ma 
Then  from  the  side  of  man  he  woman  drew, 
And  then  ordain'd  the  law 
Prohibiting  the  apple. 
Which  if  he  tasted,  man 
Must  be  deprived  of  his  celestial  home. 
Hence  is  it  thou  hast  felt, 
Hence  is  it  thou  hast  seen 
Clouds  rolling  through  the  air. 
And  fiery  scintillations  in  the  sky, 
Rebellowing  thunder  and  its  rattling  bolts. 
And  the  tempestuous  crash. 
These  mournful  pomps  of  horror. 
Say,  say,  what  canst  thou  think 
That  they  portend  below  to  new-made  man  f 
All  these  appear'd  in  heaven,  because  from  heaven 
Now  the  celestial  Adam  is  dislodged. 
As  to  terrestrial  man, 

(As  if  the  world  would  drive  him  from  the  world) 
The  eaHh  itself  grew  barren. 
And  every  fruit  grew  liarsh. 
The  waters  full  of  turbulence  and  gall, 
And  every  creature  sharpen'd 
His  beak,  or  tusk,  or  talon. 
Behold  at  last,  O  heaven !  a  pair  of  brothers, 
The  citizens  of  earth. 
O,  Adam,  do  not  grieve. 
That  I  by  fault  of  thine  have  now  lost  heaveiiy 
Since  to  have  haply  found 
Thee,  my  beloved  brother. 
Now  makes  me  not  to  feel  the  loss  of  heaven ; 
And  happy  we  will  live 
In  this,  a  sylvan,  and  a  sunny  scone ; 
Or  emulous  of  heaven,  in  God's  own  heaven 
Raised  to  a  noble  seat, 
I  will,  .that  we  ascend. 
And  underneath  out  feet 
Joy  to  behold  the  congregated  choirs. 
Even  like  the  blessed  choirs. 
The  children  of  this  man. 
Now  if  we  wish  success  to  onr  desires. 
And  should  delight  to  see 

Springing  like  grass,  and  frequent  as  the  flowers^ 
Our  children  rapidly  arise  to  hght. 
Turn  we  our  eyes  and  heart 
To  this  fair  goddess  of  delightful  love  t 
For  easy  'tis  to  her 

To  form  in  sweet  array  the  troops  we  wish. 
A  plant  so  sweetly  fruitful 
Is  not ;  nor  is  the  earth  herself  so  fertile ; 
Nor  does  it  raise  so  soon 
Its  nutritive  production. 
As  she  will  raise,  if  we  are  so  disposed. 
The  fruit  of  lovely  children. 
Then  to  the  lily  whiteness 
Of  her  enchanting  cheek 
Advance  the  living  roses  of  the  lip  I 
And  of  so  sweet  a  flower 
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love's  goddess  let  us  form  a  garland ! 
le  liWng  ruby 
)weet  fount  of  kisses, 
r  kisses  thirst, 
t  of  love  shall  run, 
athe  his  thirsty  lip, 
re  on  kisses  quench  his  mighty  ardour. 


is  delay,  0  Adam  I 

:rh,  approach,  my  heart ! 

thy  thirst  of  love ! 

ER.  What !  dost  thou  fear,  and  tremble  ! 

the  empty  cloud 
iy  vain  suspicion 

e  before  the  sun  of  heavenly  truth ! 
,  extend  thy  arms 
one  dear  embrace  encircle  both  ! 
who  pants  for  thee !  ahis,  what  dost  thou  ? 
'.  thou  givest,  and  again  draw'st  back 
ndishments,  like  lightning, 

apiHiaring  flies  and  vanishes. 
[.  What  fear  assaults  my  heart  I  cannot 
1  that  like  a  timid  deer  I  pant  [tell, 

lire  barking  of  blood-thirsty  hounds. 


SCENE  THE  THIRD. 
iM,  GuABJDiAN  OP  Adam,  Adam,  Thr  Flksh,  and 

LuCIPKJt. 

.UBiM.  *Tis  time  to  succour  man.  Alas! 
iserable  Adam  !  [what  dost  thou, 

PER.  Why  dost  thou  silent  stand  1  what  are 
ihy  thoughts  ? 

[.  I  seem'd  to  hear  a  plaintive,  pleasing  voice, 
this  manner  spoke :  Alas  1  what  dost  thou ! 
iserable  Adam ! 

THE  FLESH. 

desire,  and  dread 

rds  it  o'er  thy  heart. 

lUBiM.  Since  thy  heart  trembles,  evils  must 

I.  I  tremble  at  deceit.  [be  nigh, 

PER.  Thou  must  have  lost  thy  reason, 

canst  fear  thy  mistress,  and  thy  brother. 

lUBiM.  Fear !  for  they  are  thy  foes. 

I.  Thou  say'st  thou  art  my  brother,  she  my 

'e  were  my  foes  ! —  [mistress ; 

THE  FLESH. 

y  treat  us  so ! 

nemy  can  man  now  have  on  earth  t 

LUBIM.  The  enemy  of  Eve. 

I.  He,  who  occasioned  misery  to  Eve, 

,  who  was  the  cause,  that  from  this  brow 

inful  sweat  must  now  descend  in  streams. 

PER.  So  little  wilt  thou  trust  us  t 

:ly  dost  thou  love  us  I 

s  fit  thy  fault 

ill  the  tears  to  flow  into  thy  bosom. 

THE  FLESH. 

•eachery  'tis  fit  to  treat  with  man 
ure,  tears,  and  voice, 
plunge  hira  in  Tartarean  fires. 
c.  They  weep  in  such  abundance, 
^ery  tear,  they  shed,  strikes  on  my  bosom  ; 
ough  like  marble  hard, 
I  tear,  that  if  it  does  not  split, 
at  least  be  soften'd. 


Anobl.  These  are  the  poisonous  waters  of  Aver- 
( Incautious  man !)  that  from  their  eyes  distil,  [nus, 

Lucifer.  Ah  heaven !  why  didst  thou  form  me  I 
Why  didst  thou  join  my  lot 
With  this  ungrateful,  misbelieving  Adam, 
That  feels  not  his  own  good,  or  my  affliction  ! 

Adam.  Restrain  thy  grief,  thy  tears !  and  suffer 
(If  it  is  true,  thy  soul  desires  my  good)  [me^ 

To  speak  to  thee  apart. 
And  I  to  thee  will  open  all  my  thoughts. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  no  other  wish  { 

Adam.  No  !  I  require  no  more. 

Lucifer.  Behold  us  now  apart !  behold  us  fiur! 
If  any  other  wish 

Strike  thee,  command  I  behold !  we  are  obedient 
Not  to  thy  words  alone,  but  to  thy  nod. 

Adam.  What  wouldst  thou,  0  my  heart  f 
What  is  thy  wish,  my  soul ! 
Now  quiet  thy  desires !  quiet  thy  pains  I 

Cherubim.  Tell  him,  if  he's  thy  brother, 
And  both  descendants  from  the  starry  sphere, 
They  should  with  thee,  in  pure  and  perfect  z^tl. 
Adore  the  Maker  of  the  heaven  and  earth. 

Adam.  That  which  my  heart  suggests,  I  now  will 
THE  flesh.  L<*o« 

0  tempter !  now  I  fear 
Some  singular  mischance. 

Cherubim.  Now,  now  the  fraud  is  known. 

Adam.  Now,  brother,  if  ^'ou  wish. 
With  this  your  pure  celestuil  paramour, 
Haird  as  the  soul  of  love. 
That  I  should  think  the  one  an  heavenly  Adam, 
And  her  the  only  love  of  our  great  Maker, 
Now  bend  with  me  your  humble  knees  to  earth ! 

Lucifer.  How  in  one  instant  can  two  opposites, 
Humility  and  pride, 
Together  reign  in  me ! 

Adam.  Can  Adam  so  delay  f 

Lucifer.  1*11  tell  theo ;  all,  it  seems  a  thing  unfit 
That  a  celestial  knee 
Should  bend  to  this  vile  earth. 

Adam.  Thou  hast  already  told  me. 
That  in  the  high  celestial  plains  above 
Thou  must  no  longer  dwell. 
But  here  with  me  enjoy  delightful  days, 
Amid  these  sunny  spom ; 
Let  it  not  then  displease  thee 
With  earthly  habitudes 
To  have  thy  breast,  O  Adam,  fraught  like  mine  I 

THE  flesh. 
Well  dost  thou  speak,  O  Adam !  I  am  ready 
To  pay  thee  prompt  obedience. 

Lucifer.  And  I  will  also  show. 
This  fair  one's  pleasure  shall  my  pleasure  be. 

Adam.  Behold  I  bow  myself  i  behold  me  bend  I 
Now  let  united  hands  be  raised  to  heaven. 

Lucifer.  To  make  palm  meet  with  palm,  in  rain 
we  strive. 

Adam.  In  truth  there  seems  much  pain. 

LuaFER.  Perhaps  you  wish 
Our  hands  united  thus  ? 

Adam.  No !  what, — do  you  not  see 
That  both  united  form  a  knot  together, 
Finger  entwisting  finger ! 


Perhaps  you  chuse  them  thus ! 

Adam.  AUs  I  the  example. 
That  with  my  hands  before  your  eyes  I  show  yon. 
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Serves  it  so  little !  heavens!  what  do  I  see  t 
So  destitute  of  sense 
Are  heavenly  creatures  ? 
LuciFEB.  Now  behold  them  joined. 

THE  FLESH. 

In  truth  I  cannot  tell, 

If  hell  this  day  more  tries  the  strength  of  Adam, 

Or  Adam  more  torments  the  lowers  of  helL 

Lucifer.  Vigour!  soul!  animation! 
For  in  proportion  as  our  strife  is  bloody, 
So  will  our  palm  of  conquest  rise  in  glory. 

Adam.  Why  do  you  thus  apart 
In  such  confusion  speak  t 
Now  raise  your  eyes  to  heaven. 
And  with  delight  contemplate 
Of  all  those  starry  sapphires 
The  pure  resplendent  rays, 
And  those  fair  blessed  seats.! 
Alas,  thou  shutt'st  thine  eyes. 
That  stream  upon  the  ground. 

Lucifer.  0  Adam,  cease  at  length ! 
Those  rays  sp  splendid  dazzle  us  too  much. 

Adam.  This  is  my  foe :  I  now  discern  him  well. 
The  eagle  of  the  sun 

Is  used  with  pleasure  on  the  sun  to  gaze ; 
And  thou,  an  heavenly  eagle, 
Accustom'd  to  the  brightest  rays  of  heaven, 
Dost  thou  disdain  or  shun  them. 
Dazzled,  and  in  confusion ! 

the  flesh. 

Who  knows  what  splendours  in  high  heaven  are 
He,  who  surveys  them  oft,  [kindled ! 

Is  satiated  at  last ; 

There's  nought  created  so  divine  and  dear. 
That  in  long  intercourse  becomes  not  tiresome. 

Adam.  Celestial  good  ne'er  satiates,  but  delights, 
And  magnifies  itself  in  God's  perfection ; 
As  the  fair  landscape's  beauty 
(Though  'tis  a  low  example) 
Becomes  more  perfect,  and  more  flowery  seems. 
When  the  sun  gilds  the  vallies  and  the  hills. 
But  as  I  wish  what  ye  too  both  desire. 
Now  let  your  eyes  be  closed  ; 
And  with  your  opening  lips  pronounce  these  words : 
«  Thee  I  adore." 

Lucifer.  Go  on ! 

Adam.  Say  then  <*  Thee  I  adore." 

Lucifer.  Go  on !  for  such  a  memozy  have  I, 
That  by  a  single  effort 
I  will  repeat  thy  words. 

Adam.  I  am  contented ; 

Yet  thou  observe  my  words !  Thee  I  adore. 
Thus  with  my  knees  to  earth,  and  streaming  eyes^ 
Lord  of  the  empyrean ! 

Great  sovereign  of  the  heavens,  and  only  God ! 
Holy,  firm,  formidable,  just,  and  pious  I 
And  still  dost  thou  delay  t 

Lucifer.  I  meditate  thy  speech. 
Which  to  me  seems  so  long, 
I  doubt  my  power  to  speak  it. 

Adam.  Shall  I  again  pronounce  it  t 

Lucifer.  This  I  cannot  desire. 
But  find  a  great  defect 
In  this  imploring  speech. 

Adam.  Pray  tell  me  what  t 

Lucifer.  No  humble  wor8hii)per,  not  the  adorer. 
But  the  adored,  'tis  just  tluit  1  should  be. 


Alas  I  I  can  no  longer 
Such  outrages  endure : 
No !  who  I  am,  I  must  at  length  reveaL 

THE  FLESH. 

AUs  I  the  same  thmg  even  I  must  do. 

Adam.  Ahis  !  what  do  I  see  i 
What  horrid  form,  amidst  the  dnstering  tree^ 
Does  this  false  denizen  of  heaven  awmme  I 
And  his  immodest  partner  t 
Alas !  their  winged  feet 
The  false  ones  move  to -me. 
And  from  their  pomp  and  gold, 
Breathe  forth  infuriate  flame ! 
Succour  me  !  help,  0  God  ! 
Take  pity  on  my  failing  ! 

Lucifer.  Fly,as  thou  canst,from  these  my  npii 
Thy  flying  must  be  vain.  [^>nBgi 

Alas !  to  my  great  grief,  this  day  I  see 
Who  has  the  prize  of  conquest, 
Who  soonest  yields,  and  from  his  rival  flies. 
So  that  I  well  can  say 
To  the  eternal  gulf. 

That  in  this  hard  and  perilous  contention. 
The  toil  belongs  to  hell ;  to  man  the  glory. 
I  lose,  alas !  I  lose :  now  with  what  &ce 
Can  this  my  foot  be  tum'd  again  to  hell  t 

THE  FLESH. 

Ah  !  sad  and  dire  event !  ah  strife !  ah  death ! 

LuciF  ER.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  j  ust  that  my  infernal  n^ 
Should  all  now  turn  on  me, 
Since  I  have  vainly  tried 
To  work  the  condemnation  of  this  man. 
But  can  this  be  t  (ah  !  hard  is  my  belief !) 
Exalted  providence ! 

Cherubim.  Thou  canst  not  mount,fieroe  monger! 
1  affirm  it, 
By  this  high  brandish 'd  dart  of  penal  fire. 

Lucifer.  Ah,  for  the  seats  of  hell 
I  spread  my  rapid  wings. 

Cherubim.  And  I  these  happier  wings  laeidand 
Will  exercise  around,  [li^t 

For  man's  protection,  and  in  scorn  of  hell. 


SCENE  THE  FOURTH. 
THE  WORLD. 

How  fine  I  now  appear  !  no  more  I  seem 
A  monster  now  of  horror. 
But  of  a  lofty  spot 

The  blissful  habitant,  and  call'd  The  World; 
That  so  adom'd  and  splendid. 
Amidst  thy  prime  delights. 
Laughter,  and  songs,  and  amorous  affection^ 
My  snares  of  silver,  and  my  nets  of  gold 
I  may  extend  for  man. 
That  he  may  slide  and  fall,  to  rise  no  mure ; 
And  try  in  vain  to  heaven 
Again  to  rise  upon  the  wings  of  zeal. 
And  should  he  seem  for  ever 
Bent  to  survey  the  lovely  azure  heaven, 
The  sun's  bright  lustre,  and  the  lunar  ray, 
And  trembling  stellar  fires, 
I  will  delude  him  so 

With  other  lovely  skies,  that  from  the  fizsi 
Quick  he  shall  turn  his  view. 
I  I  will  that  my  fair  heaven 
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>■  of  liTiiig  sapphire ;  there  riiall  shine 
f  bright  pyropos,  and  a  moon 
of  the  beamy  diamond's  spotldfS  light, 
and  and  a  thousand  sparkling  stars, 
Is  rich  and  rare ; 

unidst  this  lightning  it  may  thnnder, 
ming  bolts  may  seem  to  dart  around, 
tning  be  the  ruby, 
ndcr  sounding  silver, 
lunderbolts  of  gold,  and  storms  of  pearl ! 
oud  sovereign  of  so  rich  a  heaven, 
irld  sliall  still  exult, 

»  new  man  shall  bend  to  me  in  worship ; 
IS  of  these  my  pomps, 
irics,  and  joys, 

nerous  sons  of  man,  become  enamour'd^ 
!ver  know  repose ; 
h  destructive  force 

all  endeavour  of  his  wretched  brother 
the  envied  finery  and  wealth. 
>ehold  already  for  this  gold, 
the  world's  delights, 
id  mansion  full  of  smoke  and  fire, 
ing  the  deadly  steel ; 
the  anvil,  see ! 

iking  frequent  with  his  iron  mace, 
IS  the  coat  of  mail ;  makes  it  his  vest, 
destruction  draws  the  blade  of  steeL 
*  see,  converting 
n  into  fire, 
and  twists  it  round ; 
w  a  hatchet  forms  ;  now  see  him  eager 
trees  and  woods ; 
NT,  with  numerous  planks, 
him  raise  a  work 
istain  the  fury  of  the  sea. 
[  see  toiling  to  pass  o'er  alps, 
o'er  mountains,  and  the  riven  rock  : 
that  prey  on  ore, 

m  earth's  bosom  suck  great  veins  of  gold, 
lers  in  the  deep 

Jie  fertile  sea,  plunge  through  the  waves^ 
I  encountering  its  tempestuous  pride, 
from  crusted  shell,  or  craggy  rock 
•al  draw,  or  pearl. 
»ur  aa  thou  wilt,  and  sigh,  or  sweat 
pursuit  of  gold, 

es  and  woes  shall  gather  in  proportion 
ly  gather'd  wealth, 
preserve  thy  jewels  and  thy  wealth, 
dest  them  under  earth, 
d  forbids  thee  to  enjoy  thy  gold, 
reacherous  we  see 
rant  to  his  lord, 
ough  his  breast  and  heart 
sts  the  faithless  sword, 
1  eagerness  of  gold, 
in  the  table  of  a  royal  house 
tands  the  statue  of  an  unicom, 
scorn  of  man  i 

iring  safety  to  a  mighty  lord, 
■t  exposes  human  cruelty, 
s  it  that  the  son, 

of  gold,  becomes  his  father's  foe, 
him  short  existence, 
n,  and  steals  his  wodth, 
to  make  him  glad,  his  sire  may  pine. 
B  it  that  for  gold, 
B,  becoming  frantic^ 
li  the  hostile  steel. 


And  deem  this  gold  more  precious  than  their  blood. 

Here  by  the  blaze  of  gold 

The  eyes  of  woman  dazzled 

See  not  her  husband,  nor  regard  her  children. 

While,  on  the  vnngi  of  passion. 

She  with  the  adulterer  flies,  nor  yet  perceives 

That  for  this  gold  (vile  dust !) 

She  has  resolved  to  quit  her  very  flesh. 

What  more  !  what  more !  not  only 

By  gold's  possession  thou  shalt  prove  the  foe 

Of  wife,  of  father,  brother,  and  of  friend. 

But  rebel  even  to  God ; 

Since  with  intemperate  zeal 

Mere  idols  form'd  of  gold 

Thou  shalt  proclaim  the  only  powers  of  heaven. 

But  what  do  I  behold !  blest  that  I  am  ! 

1  see  fair  Eve  approach !  on  her  soft  back 

Bearing  a  load  of  many  leafy  boughs : 

What  uie  now  means  to  do 

Here  will  I  watch,  conceal'd  amidst  this  bower. 


SCENE  THE  FIFTH. 
Evx  and  Thb  World. 

Etb.  Canst  thou  presume,  afflicted,  wretched 
To  the  bright  sun  to  raise  again  thine  eyes!  [Eve, 
No !  no !  tnou  art  unworthy  well  thou  seest : 
Thou  couldst  behold  him  once. 
And  ^aze  delighted  on  his  golden  splendour ; 
Now  if  thou  darest  to  view  him. 
His  radiance  dazzles  thee ;  rather  thou  seem'st. 
When  thou  hast  dared  to  meet  his  potent  beami^ 
To  have  thy  fading  e^es 
Wrapt  in  a  dusky  veil. 
Alas  !  it  is  too  true. 
That  I  in  darkness  dwell. 
And  in  the  formidable  clouds  of  sin 
I  have  o'erwhelm'd  the  light  of  innocenoe. 
Ah  wretched,  mournful  Eve  I 
If  now  thou  tum'st  thy  foot. 
Eager  to  taste  the  pure  and  limpid  stream, 
AIm,  how  troubled  dost  thou  find  the  water. 
Or  else  the  fountain  dry  I 
If  with  quick  appetite  thou  chance  to  turn. 
Anxious  from  lovely  pUints  to  pluck  the  fhiil^ 
How  dost  thou  find  it  crude. 
Or  made  the  dark  recess  of  filthy  worms  ! 
If  weary,  'midst  the  flowers 
Thou  seek'st  to  close  thine  eyes. 
Behold  !  with  fluttering  pinions  at  thy  feet, 
A  serpent  'midst  the  flowers  darts  and  hisses. 
Now  to  avoid  the  heat 

Of  the  fierce  sun  if  thou  wouldst  seek  the  shade 
Of  the  thick  wood,  or  of  the  leafy  grove. 
Thou  fear'stthe  rage  of  monsters,  and  must  tremble 
Like  the  light  leaf  that  shakes  at  every  breeze. 
And  hence  it  is  thy  wish 
To  fasten  bough  to  bough,  and  trunk  to  trunk. 
Raising  some  safe  asylum 
From  serpents,  monsters,  tempests,  and  the  sun. 
To  you  then  will  I  turn  me,  verdant  boughs. 
That  hither  on  my  back  with  toil  I  bore. 
Do  you  defend  me  now  1  now  rise  you  here. 
Afford  a  safe  retreat 
To  Eve  so  wretohed !  Lo  I  I  thus  begin. 
It  will  suffice,  if  I  with  tender  hand 
Just  shadow,  what  with  far  superior  strength 
And  more  enlighton'd  sense. 
The  sinner,  A£un,  here  may  terminaia. 
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Abode  more  firm  and  faithful. 
Hell  now  prepares  for  thee,  or  rather  Death. 
Behold,  behold,  how  she 

Employs  herself  in  placing  these  green  boughs  ! 
To  Eve  I  will  unveil  me.    Ah  I  what  dost  thou  ! 
Why  art  thou  raising  thus, 
Eve,  gentle  fair  one,  these  thy  leafy  boughs  ! 
Tell  me,  what  wouldst  thou  do, 
Why  dost  thou  toil  and  sigh  I 
Eve.  Alas !  what  do  I  see ! 
Do  not  approach  me  I  no  t  from  me  be  far ! 

THE  WORLD. 

What  canst  thou  fear,  O  lovely, 

Sweet  angel  of  the  earth  I 

Joy  of  all  hearts,  and  honour  of  the  world ! 

Eve.  Thou  Lord,  who  didst  create  me, 
This  stranger,  who  now  rich  in  gold  and  gems 
Courteous  accosts  me  with  a  human  face, 
Do  thou  to  me  reveal ; 
Nor  let  our  God  consent. 
That  Eve  again,  or  man. 
Precipitately  fall  in  fatal  error  ! 
Alas !  with  human  face 
An  artful  base  deceiver 
Led  me  to  taste  the  interdicted  apple ; 
And  thence  my  heart  must  dread 
Other  infernal  guile, 
Since  in  the  world  one  man  alone  exists. 

THE  WORLD. 

Before  my  light,  as  at  the  radiant  son 

Darkness  itBelf  is  used  to  disappear. 

Drive  from  thy  heart  this  cloud, 

That  makes  thy  visage  pale ; 

And  from  the  lovely  cave  of  glowing  rubies, 

Now  closed  to  guard,  as  in  the  depth  of  Granges, 

The  treasure  of  inestimable  pearls. 

Send  forth  thy  tender  sighs ; 

And  if,  thou  niir  one,  *tis  thy  wish  to  sigh, 

Let  all  thy  sighs  be  sweet ! 

Eve.  And  who  art  thou,  so  eager 
To  change  the  tears  of  woman  into  smiles ! 

the  WORLD. 

Know,  gentle  fair  one,  you  in  me  behold 

As  much  as  you  can  see, 

Baising  your  eyes  to  heaven. 

Or  turning  them  to  earth ; 

An  indigested  mass, 

Chaos  I  once  was  callM,  now  fair  and  fine, 

Heaven,  earth,  and  sea  salute  me  aa  The  World, 

1  too  have  had  my  residence  amidst 

The  miracles  above ; 

But  0  t  a  fault  of  mine. 

Which  now  to  tell  thee  would  be  out  of  season. 

Induced  the  sacred  Resident  above 

From  his  eternal  dome  in  wrath  to  drive  me ; 

And  from  a  bright  and  fine 

Trophy  of  jiaradise. 

Into  a  shapeless  mass 

Of  hideous  matter  he  converted  me. 

At  last  my  mighty  Maker,  having  seen 

That  my  condition  balanced  my  offence, 

Bestow'd  upon  me  soon  another  form, 

Far  from  his  highest  heaven,  and  thus  at  onoe 

Annihilated  that  tremendous  prison. 

Dreary  and  dark ;  he  made  me  in  exchange 

The  Imninons  gaj  World. 


Eve.  AUs!  my  first  alarm 
So  deeply  wounds,  and  lords  it  o'er  my  beurl, 
I  know  not  what  to  credit,  what  to  do. 


THE  WORLD. 

Now,  since  there*s  nothing  that  to  me  affords 

Such  infinite  disgust. 

As  to  behold  aught  dirty  and  neglected, 

I  pray  thee,  lovely  fair,  be  it  thy  study 

With  purple,  gold,  and  robes  adom'd  with  pcttl) 

To  grace  thy  gentle  form,  and  cast  to  earth 

Those  skins  of  animals  that  shock  the  sight 

Observe  how  much  more  pleasing  and  majestie 

Man  may  be  render'd  by  a  graceful  dress ! 

Compared  to  me,  dost  thou  not  seem  a  beast! 

Rather  among  the  beasts 

Dost  thou  not  seem  the  vilest  animal  ! 

Dost  thou  not  see,  that  every  abject  creature, 

Or  of  the  foaming  sea. 

Or  of  the  fields  of  air. 

Or  of  the  woods  and  mountains. 

Are  deck'd  with  humid  scales. 

Gay  feathers,  shaggy  skins,  or  painted  brisiles  t 

And  if  on  earth  thou  wert  created  naked. 

Yet  well  array'd  with  reason 

Appeared  thy  noble  soul,  by  which  thou  mighfit 

iMade  empress  of  the  world) 
)eck  thee  with  radiant  gems,  and  robes  of  gold. 
Too  vile  a  mansion  are  the  woods  for  thee, 
In  nakedness  surpassing  even  the  beasts. 
For  what  end  dost  thou  think. 
The  great  exalted  hand 
Created  in  a  moment 
Gold,  silver,  and  rich  gems  t 
Perchance,  perchance  thou  think'st 
It  may  be  right,  that  these 
Bright  wonders  of  the  world 
Rest  ever  buried  in  a  blind  oblivion. 
No !  no  I  thou  simpleton,  it  is  that  man, 
Sweating  in  their  pursuit. 
May  decorate  himself;  and  as  the  sun 
Flames  in  full  splendour  in  a  sapphire  sky, 
Or  'mid  the  stars  of  gold 
The  bright  and  silvery  moon. 
He  thus  may  glitter  in  this  earthly  heaven. 
What  more  !  beliold  what  gems  the  sea  coDeeali^ 
Or  the  rich  earth  embraces. 
Which,  tempting  man  to  joy. 
Display  their  rare  endoi^inents : 
Whence  it  is  just  to  say. 
They  were  for  man  created ;  and  if  blind 
Through  ignorance  he  slights  them. 
Or  shows  liimself  ungrateful. 
Why  has  such  treasure  been  for  man  created  t 
Shall  if  be  true,  that  you,  the  sovereign  fiur^ 
The  gentle  ruler  of  this  worldly  realm. 
Can  prove  to  God  ungrateful  1  to  the  World 
Like  earth's  vile  offspring !  Rise !  assume  this  goli^ 
The  topaz,  ruby,  pearls,  and  splendid  purple^ 
Bright  robes  of  gold,  and  rich  habilimenta  I 
In  worldly  trophies  like  our  lofty  queen 
Shine,  Eve,  and  let  all  creatures  worship  thee ! 

0  how  in  viewing  thee,  thou  radiant  fair, 
Cover'd  with  gems  and  gold, 

1  seem  to  joy !  O  how. 

While  you  majestically  move  along, 

The  flowers  appear  before  your  feet  to  weaTo 

A  sweet  impediment ! 

Rather  I  seem  to  see  the  stan  from  hoATca 
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»r  your  feet  to  form  a  bright  support. 
lost  thou,  pensiTe  fair! 

thy  radiant  locks,  that  stream  at  length, 

of  jewels,  of  fine  threads  you  weave, 
irts  a  net  of  gold. 
t  a  charming  smile 
I  thy  sweet  cheek  I 
ludt  thou  hear  in  accents  of  delight 
•dB  around  miraculously  say, 
at  a  lip  of  coral! 
lat  fair  teeth  of  pearl, 
'e*s  sweet  mouth,  so  delicately  small ! 
veet  is  her  discourse, 
!ems  to  be  below,  what,  in  high  heaven, 
ice  of  Grod  is  to  the  blessed  host." 
uise !  be  warm, 
pring  of  tenderness,  and  flame  of  souls  I 

leave !  O  leave  the  woods 
itures  of  the  forest ; 
th  resplendent  brass, 
lowy  shining  marble, 
troud  palace  now  be  raised  to  heaven, 
n  a  worthy  mansion  for  thy  merit  I 
ce  this  easy  to  thee 
orld  will  not  find  difficult.    That  wood, 

you  have  wish'd  to  join, 
t^  the  fury  of  the  savage  beasts, 
it  now  form  a  seat 
trails  of  silver,  and  a  roof  of  gold, 
'.nld  its  pillars, 

mg  on  golden  hinges,  gates  of  pearl  1 
.  Oh  heaven !  what  do  I  see  I  what's  thb,  0 
TH*  WORLD.  [God! 

hnst  thou  more  to  say !  Ah,  simple,  enter 
ight  and  speedy  foot,  there,  where  alone 
ind'st  a  fit  abode  1 

irilt  thou  truly  be  of  thy  great  Maker 
lage  and  ingenious  imitator, 
le  among  so  many 

s  in  heaven,  as  much  as  he  excels  them 
esty,  so  much  himself  he  raised 

exalted  throne,  in  highest  heaven. 

ere  below  let  man  amid  these  tribes 

es  and  of  birds, 

'  unnumber'd  beasts, 

I  a  mansion  woHhy 

f  his  name  and  empire  I 

.  In  truth  when  I  behold  your  mighty  pomps, 

light  so  soon  be  counted  as  my  own, 

lot  say  that  my  high  heart  feels  not 

•ding  of  ambition ;  but  in  turning 

»  upon  the  precept  of  my  Father, 

iisdain,  and  from  your  proffers  fly, 

n  rile  dirt  the  snowy  ermine  flies ; 

is  poor  skin  alone 

«  my  golden  robe  adom*d  with  pearl ; 

«  my  proud  abode ; 

cabled  water  and  rude  herbs  to  me, 

everage  and  food. 

0 1  I  will  not  to  my  first  dread  fault 

id  a  second  like  it ;  making  thus 

1  more  recent  to  the  gulf  of  ruin. 

THE  WORLD. 

At  fiur,  oome  forth ! 

forth,  ye  fiur  and  gentle  rixgins  all, 

this  my  golden  pakce ! 

1  devoted  handmaids 

d  this  fair,  and  *midst  your  tuneful  songs 

it  to  her  rich  robes,  adom*d  with  gold  1 


SCENE  THE  SIXTEL 
Cbokus  of  Nymphs,  Evs,  Tus  WoaLO,  and  Adam. 

Behold  in  dance,  0  joyful  Worlds 

Little  virgins ; 

See  these  maidens, 

With  their  treasure  bright  and  eheerftil ; 

Hearken  now  how  they  are  singing, 

Eve  alone  invoke,  and  honour ! 

See  their  robes  with  gold  inwoven ; 

See  their  vestments 

Shedding  lustre 

From  the  treasure  of  their  jewels  I 

Bright  the  crown,  and  rich  the  sceptpe. 

That  to  Eve  is  now  presented. 

If  in  heaven,  nor  sun  nor  planet 

Shed  its  ardour 

And  its  radiance. 

Heaven  would  be  a  mass  of  horror ; 

But  with  light  so  pure  and  radiant 

Heaven  is  term'd  the  seat  of  splendour. 

He,  who  made  so  many  wonders. 

Fair  and  beauteous. 

Is  desirous 

All  that's  fair  to  have  before  him  : 

Deck  thyself  then,  O  thou  coy  one. 

If  thy  God  delights  in  beauu-. 

Adam.  What  dost  thou.  Eve,  not  see 
That  if  uncautious  to  these  charms  thou  vieldest. 
We  shall  sink  deeper  in  the  snares  of  hell ! 

EvE.  Alas  1  what  do  I  hear ! 

Adam.  Hence,  ye  rebellious  crew ! 
By  virtue  of  my  God  depart  confounded. 
To  the  infernal  realms ! 

Chorus.  Ah,  thou  must  then  avoid  this  light  of 
Thou  sightless  mole  of  hell  I  [<lAy> 

THE  WORLD. 

Ah  flesh  infected ! 
Await,  0  yet  await 

Fit  punishment  to  your  presumptuous  rage ! 
And  hast  thou  dared  so  highly. 
Thou  creature  of  corruption. 
That  this  bright  palace  which  for  Eve  I  raised, 
Speaking  thou  hast  ingulf 'd. 
And  from  the  day  hast  banish'd 
A  numerous  group  of  fair  and  graceful  nymphs  ! 
Come  forth,  now  all  come  forth. 
Ye  horrid  monsters,  from  the  caves  of  hell ! 
Let  us  this  hour  display 
Our  utmost  fortitude,  and  force  supreme. 
Now  let  this  man  be  chain'd ; 
Fix  him  a  prisoner  in  the  depths  of  hell. 
And  let  his  victor  reap  the  glory  due. 

Eve.  Succour,  0  God !  0  succour  I 
Lord  ^ow  thy  mercy  to  my  great  offisnce  1 

Adam.  Ah  do  not  fear,  my  love. 
But  hope,  still  hope  in  heaven ;  hope,  for  at  last 
Celestial  grace  was  never  slow  to  save. 


SCENE  THE  SEVENTH. 

LociTBm,  Dbatb,  Thb  Woau>,  and  Cbosus  op  Dj 
anted  mth  varUms  arwu, 

Lucifer.  Thou  fool,  in  vain  thou  toil'st 
To  invocate  high  heaven ;  thy  God  may  amiy 
If  he  is  not  abased,  and  with  him  ana 
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His  flying  wanHors  all, 

From  our  infernal  chains 

And  these  sharp  talons,  now  to  draw  thee  forth  ; 

To  his  first  loss,  and  first  discomfiture, 

A  second  like  the  first  shall  soon  be  joined. 

Of  his  superaal  loss  has  he  not  heal'd 

The  painful  memory, 

The  ruin  of  his  angels  t 

That  now,  inflamed  with  anger, 

He  seeks  in  heaven  another  mightier  ruin  ! 

To  arms !  at  length  to  arms, 

Satanic  warriors  all ! 

And  let  his  wretched  residue  of  angels, 

All  falling  out  of  heaven, 

Be  all  ingulfed  in  hell ! 

Lo  meteors  in  the  air  and  storms  at  sea 

I  kindle  and  I  raise : 

Lo  Tartarus  his  wings 

Spreads  for  celestial  seatft : 

Behold  the  stars  of  God 

By  Lucifer's  proud  foot  crush'd  and  extinguished; 

And  girt  for  war  and  glory, 

Let  Tartarus  through  heaven  proclaim  a  triumph! 


1 


SCENE  THE  EIGHTH. 

AaCKAKOBL  MiCBAXL,  CHORUS  OF  ANOBLS,  ChORUS  OF 

Dkmons. 

Michael.  Tremble,  thou  son  of  wrath. 
At  this  sharp  dart's  inevitable  glance, 
At  the  dreaa  stroke  of  the  celestial  leader ; 
Not  against  God,  against  thyself  alone, 
Thou  raisest  wrath,  and  wounding  wound'st  thyself. 
Sink  into  shade,  misguided,  wretched  spirit ! 
Utterly  void  of  all  angelic  light. 
Be  blind  in  gazing  on  that  heavenly  lustre 
To  me  imparted  by  the  Lord  of  light, 
The  dazzler  of  the  sun. 
Fly,  ye  infected  crew, 
Ye  enemies  of  God, 
Nor  let  the  breathing  whirlwind, 
With  bUst  from  hell,  the  yet  unruin'd  life 
Of  man  overwhelm  with  deeper  shades  of  darkness. 
No  more  thy  fatal  hiss,  thou  snake  of  hell. 
Shall  by  its  discord  stun ; 
Since  pierced  and  panting  now 
Thou  uuntest,  poison'd  bv  thy  own  contagion. 

LuaPKB.  Heaven's  talking  minister, 
With  rays  more  loaded  than  inspired  with  courage; 
Soft  creature  of  the  sky. 
Thou  angel  of  repose. 
In  solemn  indolence, 
Humility's  calm  nest,  a  seat  of  peace, 
A  warrior  but  in  name. 

Whose  countenance  is  fear,  whose  heart  confusion; 
Spread,  spread  thy  pinions  for  the  arms  of  God, 
Take  refuge  there,  and  there  be  confident! 
For  too  unequal  would  the  combat  be 
eTwixt  cowardice  and  valour. 
The  warrior  and  the  slave, 
Infirmity  and  strength,  and,  let  me  say. 
Betwixt  vile  Michael  and  brave  Lucifer. 
But  if  such  daring  can  inflame  thy  heart. 
As  now  to  rescue  from  this  warlike  arm 
That  man,  mere  flesh  and  cUy, 
That  animated  dust,  I  warn  thee  well 
Of  mortal  conflict  sharp,  where  thou  shalt  see, 
B^  this  avenging  hand 


All  the  Urge  family  of  God  extinguiah'd. 
Michael.  Such  mournful  victory, 

0  Belial,  in  thy  frenzy  desperate. 
As  once  in  heaven  thou  gain'st,  now  with 
Subduing  the  deceived, 
And  hence  the  conquer'd  conquers. 
Freed  is  the  captive,  and  thyself  ensnared. 
Now  be  it  manifest 

What  palms  of  victory  'tis  thine  to  raise. 
Behold  against  thee,  thou  unfiuthful  spirit, 
Michael  become  compassionately  cruel. 

Lucifer.  If  at  the  early  sound  of  war,  AeM 
Encounter  of  our  arms, 
*Twas  given  a  mighty  warrior  to  destroy 
A  third  part  of  the  stars. 
See  in  what  brief  assault 

1  can  demolish  the  great  seat  of  God ! 
Be  dazzled  now  before  this  warlike  blaze. 
That  from  the  brow  of  death  I  now  diffuse^ 
Whirling  in  bloody  circle 
From  rayhigh  front  these  death-denouncingeometf! 
Behold,  behold  at  length 
Heaven  yields  no  more  a  refuge  to  its  angek! 
Since  to  a  fate  more  joyous 
A  happy  pass  expands,  and  seems  to  say. 
Begone,  at  length  begone, 
Yc  frighten'd  angels,  now  relinquish  heaven! 
The  warrior  doom'd  to  hell 
Becomes  the  blessed  lord  of  these  bright  seati 

Michael.  Why  longer  pause  to  crash  the  prood 
loquacity  I 

Of  this  presumptuous  and  insulting  rebel  I 
Soon  with  a  pen  of  adamant,  with  striking  ' 

Dread  characters  of  blood. 
Within  the  volume  of  eternal  woe 
The  glory  shall  be  blazon'd 
Of  thy  lost  victory. 
To  arms !  at  length  to  arms. 
To  spread  dismay  through  hell  I 
Joy,  man !  smile,  heaven ;  and  Tartarus,  lament! 

Lucifer.  Seldom  upon  the  vaunting 
Of  a  proud  tongue  too  bold 
Boldness  of  hand  attends.    To  arms !  to  arms! 
Thou  fight  with  me ;  and  you,  my  followers,  all 
Unconquerable  warriors, 
Transperse  and  put  to  flight  this  abject  crew, 
The  timid  partisans 
Of  an  unwarlike  leader! 

Ah  I  him  who  favours  brief,  and  endless  shame 
Possess'd  in  heaven,  and  now  on  earth  displayM 
Great  fortitude  but  with  unequal  force. 
Him  a  celestial  stroke 
Now  drives  confounded  to  the  blind  abyss ; 
And  justice  here  decrees 
That  he  who  lost  the  fight  should  lose  the  sob. 
Angels  and  God,  at  length  ye  are  triumphant! 
Now,  now  is  Lucifer 
O'erwhelm'd,  and  all  his  legion 
Sinks  from  the  light  of  day  to  endless  night. 

Michael.  Fall  thou  at  length,  fall  wounded  and 
Fierce  monster  o^the  shades,  [subdued, 

To  death's  deep  horrors,  there  be  doom'd  to  die 
By  an  immortal  death ! 
Nor  hope  thy  wings  to  heaven 
Ever  to  spread  again !  that  wish,  too  bold 
For  thee,  so  desperate  and  unrepenting. 
Thou'rt  fallen,  at  length  thou'rt  fallen, 
Most  arrogant  of  monsters ! 
In  pain  thou  sink'st  as  low. 
As  high  in  joy  it  was  thy  hope  to  soar. 
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1  Icam'st  to  fall, 

v-ith  thunder,  to  the  drear  abyss. 

hast  wish'd  to  take  this  man  thy  captive, 

done  hast  plunged 

r  deepest  gulf: 

reed  and  overwhelm'd, 

Tartarus, 

of  wrath  eternal 

to  hell,  the  hell  of  hottest  fires. 

angel,  0  thou  prince  of  falsehood, 

loped  to  put  to  flight  and  wound  ; 

oppostni  to  him 

ed,  plying  thy  wing*d  feet  in  haste. 

last  hoped  to  turn  the  spacious  world, 

flame,  to  ashes, 

,'  ardent  blast  and  baleful  breathing 

itning,and  tempestuous  bursts  of  thunder, 

ing  deadly  bolts  of  arrowy  flame, 

>ugh  the  air,  whence  all  the  mountains 

e  vales  re-echoed  in  convulsion,  [shook, 

>ehold,  in  heaven 

es  move  round  more  musical  than  ever, 

e  azure  sky 

sun  with  brighter  beam  adorns  : 

3  ocean,  tremulously  placid, 

his  Persian  gulf 

mdance  scattering  pearl  and  coral ; 

r  are  the  sportive  fish  in  gliding 

trembling  sapphire. 

hat  verdant  and  what  flowery  brows 

isant  vales  in  exultation  raise  I 

he  grateful  accents 

lying  songster, 

t  of  air, 

s  flig^it  now  gives 

lie  woods  and  music  to  the  vales. 

ejoicuig  in  a  day  so  noble, 

ifusion  and  the  shame  of  hell, 

spotless  ensign  rise  to  heaven, 

ring  sport  with  the  exulting  winds ; 

i  instruments  of  heavenly  glory 

ough  the  sky  the  victories  of  heaven  t 


SCENE  THE  NINTH. 

Adam,  Evx,  Chorus  or  Anokza 

^  sounds  beloved,  that  call  us  now  in  joy, 
we  left  in  sorrow  ;  ah  I  I  fear 
le  fragrance  of  the  heavenly  host, 
I  am  with  sin. 
at  haplv  of  celestial  ruby 
he  blazmg  mail, 
ind  brave  Archangel, 
;  compassionate,  thy  golden  locks 
5  light,  thy  glittering  helmet  covers ; 
y  right  hand  shakest  the  spearof  victory, 
>t  in  thy  left  a  golden  balance ; 
e  thy  painted  plumes  so  rich  in  gold, 
i  gentle  look 

lio,  prostrate,  honours  and  adores  thee, 
happy  dawn  of  the  eternal  «un, 
teous  kind  restorer, 
ny  blinded  eyes 

ow  darkened,  and  bedew'd  with  tears ; 
ly  rays  a  fixt  contemphitor, 
of  error  stands ; 
>ur  voice  depends 
ce  deaf  to  heaven's  most  friendly  dictates. 


I,  wavering  wanderer. 

Who  undissembling  own 

The  fault  in  which  I  fell,  to  thee  I  bend, 

Nor  in  my  speech  deny 

That  I  an)  Eve,  the  cause 

Of  human-kind*s  perdition. 

Now  let  thy  guardian  hand 

(O  in  the  deeds  of  God  thou  faithful  servant !) 

Kelieve  me  from  tlie  depth 

Of  my  so  great  offanees. 

Adam.  Of  heavenly  mysteries 
And  secret  will  of  God, 
Thou  hallow'd  blest  revealer. 
Angel  of  eloquence  I 
The  fatal  presages 
Of  mournful  Eve  and  Adam 
Now  quiet  with  the  breath 
Of  thy  exalted  converse  ; 
So  that  this  troubled  flood 
That  strikes  the  heart,  in  issuing  from  the  eyes, 
No  more  may  make  me  seem 
A  rock  of  sorrow  in  a  sea  of  tears. 

Michael.  Arise,  O  both  arise,  you  who  of  God 
Are  creatures  so  regarded. 
Dismiss  your  fears  of  the  infernal  portent 
If  your  eternal  Lord 
Corrects  you  with  one  hand. 
He  with  the  other  proffers  your  protection. 
With  happy  auspices. 
He  who  delivers  soulsy 
On  his  light  wings  directs  his  flight  to  you. 
In  God's  dread  warfare  hai'binger  of  peace. 
The  mighty  Fount  of  life. 
The  Artificer  of  souls. 
The  Architect  of  worlds. 
The  mighty  Lord  of  heaven. 
Maker  of  angels  and  of  all  things  made. 
The  infinite  Creator, 
To  safety  summons  von, 
And  to  short  war  a  lasting  peace  ordains. 
Now  from  those  double  fountains 
The  warm  and  gushing  streams 
Of  sorrow,  Eve,  restrain ! 
Thou  hast  been  culpable 
In  rashly  seizing  the  forbidden  fruit ; 
To  man  thou  hast  occasioned 
Anguish  and  grief;  thou  hast  indeed  converted 
Peace  into  war,  and  life  into  perdition : 
Now  by  the  aid  of  Him, 
Whose  handmaid  nature  is,  and  servant  fate. 
Who  can  restrain  the  sun. 
And  motion  give  to  this  unmoving  mass. 
Even  yet  may  Eve  enjoy 
In  prison  liberty ; 
May  be  unbound,  though  fetter'd. 
And  triumph,  while  she  is  o'ercome,  and  vanquish. 
Now,  since  there  shines  in  heaven 
The  star  of  love  and  peace. 
And  to  the  shame  of  hell, 
The  victor  to  the  vanquL^'d  yields  his  palm, 
Ah  now  let  each,  with  humble  eyes  to  heaven, 
Incline  the  knee  to  earth. 
And  supplicant  in  prayer,  give  God  thd  praise 
Of  goodness  infinite ; 

For  you  shall  find,  to  recompense  your  zeal, 
That  God  your  father  is,  your  mansion  heaven. 

Adam.  Thou    mighty  Lord,  who  resting  high 
With  regulated  errors  [above, 

And  with  discordant  union  guidest  heaven  ^ 
O  of  the  fair  eternal  realms  of  light 
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Thou  Lord  immutable,  resplendent  power. 

Thou  dazzler  and  obscurer  of  the  sun  I 

Now  in  these  weeping  eyes 

And  on  this  humid  cheek 

I  diy  my  bitu»r  tears,  I  cheer  my  heart 

Now,  by  thy  zealous  mercy, 

Though  spotted,  I  have  saiety ; 

Security  in  hazard,  love  in  hate ; 

And  sinking  into  hell. 

Am  yet  a  citizen  of  highest  hearen. 

Eve.  With  dissolution  life. 
With  strife  and  contest  peace, 
With  ruin  victory. 
With  deep  offence  salvation, 
With  powers  of  darkness  heaven, 
These  to  unite  is  not  a  human  talent, 
But  of  the  eternal  hand. 
Omnipotence  supreme ;  hence  is  it,  Lord, 
That  wounded  Eve  is  whole. 
Triumphs  in  loss,  and,  though  subdued,  has  glorj. 
My  guide,  I  will  obev  thee ; 
Since,  O  benignant  Lord, 
Thy  service  is  dominion. 
And  to  obey  thee,  gloir. 
If  pain  allow  not  that  I  speak  the  pain 
Which  wounds  my  heart  so  deeply. 
Thou  most  indulgent  Father 
Givest  to  the  heart  and  soul  a  new  existence : 
Awaken*d  by  aflSiction, 
Raising  my  voice  to  heaven, 
I'll  teach  resounding  echo 
To  cany  to  the  sky^  my  humble  song. 
Devoted  to  thy  praise. 

Michael.  Ye  victims  cleansed  by  tears, 
Ye  martyrs  in  affliction. 
Amidst  your  blessed  pains. 
Ye  holocausts  of  life  and  of  content  1 
Now  call  the  stars  no  more 
Vindictive ;  war  is  now 
Converted  into  peace. 
And  death  turn  d  into  life. 
Hence  mortal  Adam  is  now  made  immortal. 
And  Eve,  though  dead  in  many  parts,  revives. 
The  potent  fire  of  love, 
In  which  the  tender  God  of  mercy  blazes. 
Inflames  him  with  pure  zeal  to  save  the  sinner. 
Contend,  resist,  and  bravely 
Wage  with  the  hostile  Serpent  constant  war ; 
It  is  nuiu's  province  now 
To  conquer  hell,  and  triumph  over  death. 
Creatures  of  grace  I  feel  deeply  now  for  ever. 
That  your  most  gracious  Father 
Would  not  direct  towards  the  ground  your  face, 
As  he  has  made  tlie  brute,  hut  up  to  heaven ; 
So  that,  for  ever  mindful  of  their  source. 
Your  happy  souls  nuiy  pomt  towards  their  home : 
For  the  (ligh  i*ealm  of  heaven 
Is  as  a  shining  glass,  in  which  of  God 
The  glories  ever  blaze. 
Inure  yourselvee  to  water,  sun,  and  winds. 
And  in  the  stony  caves, 
In  the  most  barren  desert 
That  the  sun  visits  when  he  blazes  most. 
There  both  exert  your  powers ; 
There  many  years  and  many, 
United  ye  shall  dwell  in  hallow'd  love ; 
And  frcnn  your  progeny  henceforth  the  world 


Exulting  shall  derive  fertility. 

And  now  to  yon,  ye  mortal  pair,  I  promise^ 

As  ye  together  sinn'd. 

If  ye  in  penitence  have  join'd  together. 

Together  even  in  heaven. 

In  a  corporeal  veil 

Contemplating  the  sacred  face  of  Giod, 

Ye  shall  enjoy  the  bliss  of  Paradise. 

Adam.  Greater  than  my  offence  I  now  ackoov* 
Your  mercv,  O  my  God !  [ledge 

Since  you,  become  the  sovereign  friend  of  roao, 
To  him,  though  ruin'd,  now  extend  your  hand  I 

EvB.  As  I  have  known  to  sin. 
So  shall  I  know  to  weep ; 
For  who  in  sinning  knew  forbidden  joy. 
Humble  in  punbhment,  should  know  to  suffer. 
Be  mute,  be  mute,  my  tongue  ; 
Speak  thou  within,  my  heart. 
And  say  with  words  of  love, 
See  how  to  mortals,  even  in  perdition. 
The  hand  of  heavenly  succour  was  extended ! 

Michael.  At  length,  since  now  with  joy 
Man,  being  thus  delivered 
From  hell's  keen  talon,  feels  unbounded  tnuupofl 
And  in  his  rapture  deems 
Earth  tum'd  to  heaven,  this  world  a  paiadise; 
By  these  pure  splendid  dazzling  rays  of  hesTen, 
By  these  delightful  fires. 
That  in  the  light  of  God  more  lovely  blaze, 
Rich  with  new  beams,  and  with  new  suns  thii  dqr 
Day  of  festivity. 

The  day  of  paradise,  rather  a  day 
Blest  in  itself,  and  blessing  every  other  I 
Let  all  with  festive  joy 
Of  God's  indulgence  sing ;  ^ 

Of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 

Now  made  on  earth  the  denizens  of  lieavea ; 
And  let  your  tuneful  songs 
Become  the  wonder  of  futurity. 

AlfOELS  SING. 

Move,  let  us  move  our  feet 

There,  where  this  man  shall  now 

Wash  out  his  past  offence 

With  humble,  hallow'd  drops ; 

And  of  the  mighty  Maker 

Praise  we  the  love  and  mercy. 

That  in  this  day  to  man's  envenom'd  woond 

Suddenly  gives  his  pity's  healing  aid ; 

Rejects  him  and  receives. 

Deeming  his  every  wrong  and  error  light , 

And  now  at  last  with  more  benignant  zeal. 

And  in  despite  of  Satan, 

Gives  him,  redeem'd  from  hell, 

A  scat  amid  the  golden  stars  of  heaven« 

Ye  progeny  of  Adam, 

Whose  race  we  shall  behold  adorn  the  world. 

Ye  shall  not  pray  in  vain 

To  your  high  Lord,  the  fountain  of  all  mercy. 

Be  leaves  of  that  pure  branch. 

On  which  the  Word  Incarnate  shall  be  grafted  1 

Thunder,  infuriate  hell. 

Be  stormy  I  yet  his  leaf  shall  never  lall : 

To  him  a  joyous  offspring 

Is  promised  by  the  Lord  of  heaven's  great  vinejaid. 

Stricken,  transfizt,  enkindled  in  a  Maxe, 

And  burning  with  eternal  love  for 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Whether  a  tnnsbitioii  of  Homer  may  be  best 
ezeeated  in  blank  verse  or  in  rhyme,  is  a  question 
in  the  decision  of  which  no  man  can  find  difficulty, 
who  has  ever  duly  considered  what  translation 
ought  to  be,  or  who  is  in  any  degree  practically 
acquainted  with  those  very  different  kinds  of  rer- 
sification.  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  a  just 
translation  of  any  ancient  poet  in  rhyme,  is  impos- 
sible. No  human  ingenuity  can  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  closing  every  couplet  with  sounds  homoto- 
Qousy  expressme  at  the  same  time  the  full  sense, 
and  only  the  fuU  sense  of  his  original.  The  trans- 
lator's ingenuity,  indeed,  in  this  case  becomes 
itself  a  snare,  and  the  readier  he  is  at  invention 
and  expedient,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  betrayed 
into  the  widest  departures  from  the  guide  whom 
he  professes  to  follow.  Hence  it  has  happened, 
that  although  the  public  have  long  been  in  posses- 
febn  of  an  Lnglish  Homer  by  a  poet  whose  writings 
have  done  inunortal  honour  to  his  country,  the 
demand  of  a  new  one,  and  especially  in  blank 
verse,  has  been  repeatedly  and  loudlv  made  by 
acme  of  the  best  judges  and  ablest  writers  of  the 
present  day. 

I  have  no  contest  with  my  predecessor.  None 
is  Bupposeable  between  peHbrmers  on  different 
instrunients.  Mr.  Pope  has  surmounted  all  diffi- 
culties in  his  version  of  Homer  that  it  was  possible 
to  surmount  in  rh^e.  But  he  was  fettered,  and 
his  fetters  were  his  choice.  Accustomed  always 
to  riiyme,  he  had  formed  to  himself  an  ear  which 
probably  could  not  be  much  gratified  by  verse  that 
wanted  it,  and  determined  to  encounter  even  im- 
possibilities, rather  than  abandon  a  mode  of 
writinfl;  in  which  he  had  excelled  everybody,  for 
the  sake  of  another  to  which,  unexercised  in  it  as 
he  was,  he  must  have  felt  strong  objections. 

I  number  myself  amone  the  warmest  admirers 
of  Mr.  Pope  as  an  original  writer,  and  I  allow  him 
all  the  merit  he  can  justly  claim  as  the  translator 
of  this  chief  of  poets.  He  has  given  us  the  Tale 
^fTroff  divine  in  smooth  verse,  generally  in  correct 
ud  elegant  language,  and  in  £ction  often  highly 
poetical.  But  his  deviations  are  so  many,  occa- 
■bned  chiefly  by  the  cause  already  mentioned,  that, 
Qmch  as  he  has  done,  and  valuable  as  his  work  is 
OQ  some  accounts,  it  was  yet  in  the  humble 
province  of  a  translator  that  I  thought  it  possible 
«ven  for  me  to  follow  him  with  some  advantage. 

That  he  has  sometimes  altogether  suppressed 
Uls  sense  of  his  author,  and  has  not  seldom  inter- 


mingled his  own  ideas  with  it,  is  a  remark  whidi, 
on  this  occasion,  nothing  but  necessity  should  have 
extorted  from  me.  But  we  differ  sometimes  so 
widely  in  our  matter,  that  unless  this  remark,  in- 
vidious as  it  seems,  be  premised,  I  know  not  how 
to  obviate  a  suspicion,  on  the  one  hand,  of  careless 
oversight,  or  of  factitious  embellishment  on  the 
other.  On  this  head,  therefore,  the  English  reader 
is  to  be  admonished,  that  the  matter  found  in  me, 
whether  he  like  it  or  not,  is  found  also  in  Homeb, 
and  that  the  matter  not  found  in  me,  how  much 
soever  he  may  admire  it,  is  found  only  in  Mr. 
Pope,  I  have  omitted  nothing ;  1  have  invented 
notliing. 

There  is  mdisputably  a  wide  difference  between 
the  case  of  an  original  writer  in  rhyme  and  a 
translator.  In  an  original  work,  the  author  is  free; 
if  the  rhyme  be  of  difficult  attainment,  and  he 
cannot  find  it  in  one  direction,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
seek  it  in  another ;  the  matter  that  will  not  accom- 
modate itself  to  his  occasions  he  may  discard, 
adopting  such  as  will.  But  in  a  transUtion,  no 
such  option  is  allowable ;  the  sense  of  the  author  is 
required,  and  we  do  not  surrender  it  willingly  even 
to  the  plea  of  necessity.  Fidelity  is  indeed  of  the 
very  essence  of  translation,  and  the  term  itself 
implies  it.  For  which  reason,  if  we  suppress  the 
sense  of  our  original,  and  force  into  its  place  our 
own,  we  may  call  our  work  an  trnt/o/ton,  if  we 
please,  or  perhaps  a  paraphrase,  but  it  is  no  longer 
the  same  author  only  in  a  different  dress,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  transhttion.  Should  a  painter, 
professing  to  draw  the  likeness  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  give  her  more  or  fewer  features  than  be- 
long to  her,  and  a  general  cast  of  countenance  of 
his  own  invention,  he  might  be  said  to  have  pro- 
duced a  jeu-d'esprii,  a  curiosity  perhaps  in  its  way, 
but  by  no  means  the  Utdy  in  question. 

It  will  however  be  necessary  to  speak  a  little 
more  Urgely  to  this  subject,  on  which  discordant 
opinions  prevail  even  among  good  judees. 

The  free  and  the  dose  transUtion  have,  each, 
their  advocates.  But  inconveniences  belong  to 
both.  The  former  can  hardly  be  true  to  the 
original  author's  style  and  manner,  and  the  latter 
is  apt  to  be  servile.  The  one  loses  his  peculiar- 
ities, and  the  other  his  spurit.  Were  it  possible, 
therefore,  to  find  an  exact  medium,  a  manner  so 
dose  that  it  should  let  slip  nothing  of  the  text,  nor 
mingle  anything  extraneous  with  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  free  as  to  have  an  air  of  originali^. 
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this  seems  precisely  the  mode  in  which  an  author 
might  be  best  rendered.  I  can  assure  my  readers 
from  my  own  experience,  that  to  discover  this  vexy 
delicate  line  is  difficult,  and  to  proceed  by  it 
when  found,  through  the  whole  length  of  a  poet 
voluminous  as  Homer,  nearly  impossible.  I  can 
only  pretend  to  have  endeavoured  it. 

It  b  an  opinion  commonly  received,  but,  like 
many  others,  indebted  for  its  prevalence  to  mere 
want  of  examination,  that  a  translator  should 
imagine  to  himself  the  style  which  his  author 
would  probably  have  used,  fiad  the  language  into 
which  he  is  rendered  been  his  own.  A  direction 
which  wants  nothing  but  practicability  to  recom- 
mend it.  For  suppose  six  persons,  equally  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  employed  to  translate  the  same 
Ancient  into  their  own  language,  with  this  rule  to 
guide  them.  In  the  event  it  would  bo  found  that 
each  had  fallen  on  a  manner  difieri'nt  from  that  of 
all  the  rest,  and  by  probable  inference  it  would 
follow  that  none  had  fallen  on  the  right.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  tlie  translation 
which  partakes  equally  of  fidelity  and  liberality, 
that  is  close,  but  not  so  close  as  to  be  servile,  free, 
but  not  so  free  as  to  be  licentious,  promises  fairest; 
and  mv  ambition  will  be  sufficiently  gratified,  if 
such  of  my  readers  as  are  able,  and  will  take  the 
pains  to  compare  me  in  this  respect  with  Homer, 
shall  judge  that  I  have  in  any  measure  attained  a 
point  so  difficult. 

As  to  energy  and  harmony,  two  grand  requisites 
in  a  translation  of  this  most  energetic  and  most 
harmonious  of  all  |M)ets,  it  is  neither  my  purpcwe 
nor  my  wish,  should  I  be  found  deficient  in  either, 
or  in  both,  to  shelter  myself  under  an  unlilial  im- 
putation of  blame  to  my  mother-tongue.  Our  lan- 
guage is  indeed  less  musical  than  the  Greek,  and 
there  is  no  language  with  which  I  am  at  all  ac- 
quainted that  is  not.  But  it  is  musical  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  melodious  vei-se,  and  if  it  seem  to 
fail,  on  whatsoever  occaftion,  in  energy,  the  blame 
is  due,  not  to  itself,  but  to  the  unskilful  manager 
of  it.  For  so  long  as  Milton's  works,  whether  his 
prose  or  his  verse,  shall  exist,  so  long  there  will  be 
abundant  proof  that  no  subject, however  important, 
however  sublime,  can  demand  greater  force  of  ex- 
pression than  is  within  the  compass  of  the  English 
language. 

I  have  no  fear  of  judges  familiar  with  original 
Homer.  They  need  not  be  told  that  a  translation 
of  him  is  an  arduous  enterprise,  and  as  such, 
entitled  to  some  favour.  From  these,  therefore, 
I  shall  expect,  and  shall  not  be  disapiniinted,  con- 
siderable candour  and  allowance.  Especially  they 
will  be  candid,  and  I  believe  that  there  are  many 
such,  who  have  occasionally  tried  their  own 
strength  in  this  how  of  Ulysses.  They  have  not 
found  it  supple  and  pliable,  and  with  me  are  per- 
haps ready  to  acknowledge  that  they  could  not 
always  even  approach  witii  it  the  mark  of  their 
ambition.  But  I  would  willingly,  were  it  possi- 
ble, obviate  uncandid  criticism,  because  to  answer 
it  is  lost  labour,  and  to  receive  it  in  silence  has 
the  appearance  of  stately  reserve,  and  self-import- 
ance. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  shall  be  inclined  to  tell 
me  hereafter  that  my  diction  is  often  plain  and 
unelevated,  I  reply  beforehand  that  I  know  it, — 
that  it  would  be  absurd  were  it  otherwise,  and  that 
Homer  himself  stands  in  the  same  predicament. 


In  fact,  it  is  one  of  his  numberieH  wrarifanrin 
and  a  point  in  which  his  judgment  Derer  CubhiB, 
that  he  is  grand  and  lofty  alwa^  in  the  rishtphab 
and  knows  infallibly  how  to  nse  and  fyivith  Ui 
subject  Big  words  on  email  wutUere  may  tcftea 
a  pretty  exact  definition  of  the  buriesqoe ;  sa  ii- 
Btance  of  which  they  will  find  in  the  Battle  of  tia 
Frogs  and  Mice,  but  none  in  the  Iliad. 

By  others  I  expect  to  be  told  that  my  mnnbos 
tliough  here  and  there  tolerably  smooth^  an  Mt 
always  such,  but  have,  now  and  then,  an  ig^ 
hitch  in  their  gait,  ungraceful  in  itself,  and  ineai- 
venient  to  the  reader.    To  this  charge  also  I  pkid 
guilty,  but  beg  leave  in  alleviation  of  judgment  ti 
add,  that  my  limping  lines  are  not  namen>u%eQB- 
pared  with  those  that  limp  not.     The  troth  is,  tfait 
not  one  of  them  all  escapted  me,  but,  such  as  thegr 
are,  they  were  all  made  such  with  a  wilftil  ioMs- 
tion.     In  |K>ems  of  great  length  there  is  no  Uemiik 
more  to  be  feared  than  sameness  of  numbers,  aai 
every  art  is  useful  by  which  it  may  be  avoided.  A 
line,  rough  ui  itself,  has  yet  its  recommendatiau; 
it  saves  the  ear  the  pain  of  an  irksome  monoloay, 
and  seems  even  to  add  greater  smootlumi  to 
others.     Milton,  whose  ear  and  taste  were  exqsi- 
site,  has  exemplified  in  his  Paradise  Lost  the  effect 
of  this  practice  frequently. 

Having  mentioned  Milton,  I  cannot  but  add  m 
observation  on  the  similitude  of  his  manner  to  that 
of  Homer.  It  is  such,  that  no  person  &suUir 
with  both,  can  read  either  without  being  icmioded 
of  the  other ;  and  it  is  in  those  breaks  and  pavsi 
to  which  the  numliers  of  the  English  poet  aie  w 
much  indebted  both  for  their  dignity  and  vaiiety, 
that  he  chiefly  copies  the  Greecian.  But  these  arc 
graces  to  which  rh^me  is  not  competent ;  so  broken, 
it  loses  all  its  music ;  of  which  any  person  may  con- 
vince himself  by  reading  a  page  only  of  any  of  ov 
poets  anterior  'to  Denham,  Waller,  and  Dt)  den. 
A  translator  of  Homer,  therefore,  seems  directed 
by  Homer  himself  to  the  use  of  blank  Tene,  as  to 
that  alone  in  which  he  can  be  rendered  with  any 
tolei-able  representation  of  his  manner  in  this  par> 
ticular.  A  remark  which  I  am  naturally  led  to 
make  by  a  desire  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  some, 
who,  rather  unreasonably  partial  to  rhyme,  de- 
maud  it  on  all  occasions,  and  seem  persuaded  thst 
poetry  in  our  language  is  a  vain  attempt  without 
it.  \  erse,  that  ckims  to  be  verse  in  right  of  its 
metre  only,  they  judge  to  be  such  rather  by 
courtesy  than  by  kind,  on  an  apprehension  that  it 
costs  the  writer  little  trouble,  that  he  has  only  to 
give  his  lines  their  prescribed  number  of  syllabki, 
and,  so  far  as  the  mechanical  part  is  ooncezned, 
all  is  well.  Were  tliis  true,  they  would  have  rea- 
son on  their  side,  for  the  author  is  certainly  best 
entitled  to  applause  who  succeeds  against  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  in  verse  that  calls  for  the 
most  artificial  management  in  its  constmctioo. 
But  the  case  is  not  as  they  supiKise.  To  rfayxne, 
in  our  language,  demands  no  gr^  exertion  of  in- 
genuity, but  is  alwa^-s  easy  to  a  person  exercised 
in  the  practice.  Witness  the  multitudes  who 
rhyme,  but  have  no  other  poetical  pretensions 
Let  it  be  considered  too,  how  merciful  we  are  apt 
to  be  to  uncUissical  and  indifferent  lang^uage  for 
the  sake  of  rh^^ne,  and  we  shall  soon  see  tliat  the 
labour  lies  principally  on  the  other  side.  Many 
ornaments  of  no  easy  purchase  are  required  to 
atone  for  the  absence  of  this  single 
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tion.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  lines  of  blank 
verse  be  smooth  in  themselves,  they  roust  also  be 
liarmonious  in  the  combination.  Whereas  the 
chief  concern  of  the  rhymist  is  to  beware  that  his 
eouplets  and  his  sense  be  commensurate,  lest  the 
zegiilarityof  his  numbers  should  be  (too  frequently 
mt  least)  interrupted.  A  trivial  difficulty  this, 
compared  with  those  which  attend  the  poet  unac- 
eompanied  by  his  bells.  He,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  musical,  must  exhibit  all  the  variations,  as  he 
proceeds,  of  which  ten  syllables  are  susceptible  ; 
between  the  first  syllable  and  the  last  there  is  no 
place  at  which  he  must  not  occasionally  pause,  and 
the  place  of  the  pause  must  be  perpetually  shifted. 
To  ^ect  this  variety,  his  attention  must  be  given, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  the  pauses  he  has 
already  made  in  the  period  before  him,  as  well  as 
to  that  which  he  is  about  to  make,  and  to  those 
which  shall  succeed  it.  On  no  lighter  terms  than 
tlieee  is  it  possible  that  blank  verse  can  be  written 
which  will  not,  in  the  course  of  a  long  work,  fatigue 
the  ear  past  all  endurance.  If  it  be  easier,  there- 
fore,  to  throw  five  balls  into  the  air  and  to  catch 
them  in  succession,  than  to  sport  in  that  manner 
with  one  only,  then  may  blank  verse  be  more 
easily  fabricated  than  rhyme.  And  if  to  these 
labours  we  add  others  equally  requisite,  a  style  in 
general  more  elaborate  than  rhyme  requires,  far- 
ther removed  from  the  vernacular  idiom  both  in 
tile  language  itself  and  in  the  arrangement  of  it, 
we  shaO  not  long  doubt  which  of  these  two  very 
different  species  of  verse  threatens  the  composer 
with  most  expense  of  study  and  contrivance.  I 
feel  it  unpleasant  to  appeal  to  my  own  experience, 
bat,  having  no  other  voucher  at  hand,  am  con- 
strained to  it.  As  I  affirm,  so  I  have  found.  I 
have  dealt  pretty  largely  in  both  kinds,  and  have 
frequently  written  more  verses  in  a  day,  with  tags, 
than  I  could  ever  write  without  them.  To  what 
has  been  here  said  (which  whether  it  have  been 
said  by  others  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  having  never 
read  any  modem  book  on  the  subject)  I  slmll  only 
add,  that  to  be  poetical  without  rhyme,  is  an  argu- 
ment of  a  sound  and  classical  constitution  in  any 
language. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  following 
translation,  and  I  have  done. 

My  chief  boast  is  that  I  have  adhered  closely  to 
my  original,  convinced  that  every  departure  from 
him  would  be  punished  with  the  forfeiture  of  some 
grace  or  beauty  for  which  I  could  substitute  no 
equivalent.  Tlie  epithets  that  would  consent  to 
an  English  form  I  have  preserved  as  epithets; 
others  that  would  not,  I  have  melted  into  the  con- 
text There  are  none,  I  believe,  which  I  have  not 
translated  in  one  way  or  other,  though  the  reftdcr 
will  not  find  them  repeated  so  often  as  most  of 
them  are  in  Homeb,  for  a  reason  that  need  not  be 
mentioned. 

Few  persons  of  any  consideration  are  introduced 
either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  by  their  own  name 
only,  but  their  patronymic  is  given  also.  To  this 
eeremonial  I  have  generally  attended,  because  it  is 
a  circumstance  of  my  author's  manner. 

HoMKB  never  allots  less  than  a  whole  line  to  the 
introduction  of  a  speaker.  No,  not  even  when  the 
speech  itself  is  no  longer  than  the  luie  that  leads 
it.  A  practice  to  which,  since  he  never  departs 
£rom  it,  he  must  have  been  determined  by  some 
cogent  reason.    He  probably  deemed  it  a  formality 


necessary  to  the  majesty  of  his  narration.  In  thifi 
article,  therefore,  I  have  scrupulously  adhered  to 
my  pattern,  considering  these  introductory  lines  as 
heralds  in  a  procession ;  important  persons,  be- 
cause employed  to  usher  in  persons  more  important 
than  themselves.     . 

It  has  been  my  point  everywhere  to  be  as  little 
verbose  as  possible,  though,  at  the  same  time,  my 
constant  determination  not  to  sacrifice  my  author's 
full  meaning  to  an  affected  brevity. 

In  the  affair  of  style,  I  have  endeavoured  neither 
to  creep  nor  to  bluster,  for  no  author  is  so  likely 
to  betray  his  translator  into  both  these  faults,  as 
HoMKR,  though  himself  never  guilty  of  either.  I 
have  cautiously  avoided  all  terms  of  new  invention, 
with  an  abundance  of  which,  persons  of  more  in- 
genuity than  judgment  have  not  enriched  our  lan- 
guage, but  incumbered  it.  I  have  also  everywhere 
used  an  unabbreviated  fulness  of  phrase  as  most 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  and,  above  all, 
have  studied  perspicuity,  not  only  because  verse  is 
good  for  little  that  wants  it,  but  because  Homer  is 
the  most  perspicuous  of  all  poets. 

In  all  difficult  places  I  have  consulted  the  best 
commentators,  and  where  they  have  differed,  or 
have  given,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  variety  of  solu- 
tions,! have  ever  exercised  my  best  judgment,  and 
selected  that  which  appears,  at  least  to  myself,  the 
most  probable  interpretation.  On  this  ground, 
and  on  account  of  the  fidelity  which  I  have  already 
boasted,  I  may  venture,  I  believe,  to  recommend 
my  work  as  promising  some  usefulness  to  young 
students  of  the  original. 

The  passages  which  will  oe  least  noticed,  and 
possibly  not  at  all,  except  by  those  who  shall  wish 
to  find  me  at  a  fault,  are  those  which  have  cost  me 
abundantly  the  most  labour.  It  is  difficult  to  kill 
a  sheep  with  dignity  in  a  modem  language,  to  flay 
and  to  prepare  it  for  the  table,  detailing  every  cir. 
cumstance  of  the  process.  Difficult  also,  without 
sinking  below  the  level  of  poetry,  to  harness  mules 
to  a  waggon,  particularizing  every  article  of  their 
furniture,  straps,  rings,  staples,  and  even  the  tying 
of  the  knots  that  kept  all  together.  Homeb,  who 
writes  always  to  the  eye,  with  all  his  sublimity  and 
grandeur,  has  the  minuteness  of  a  Flemish  pamter. 

But  in  what  degree  I  have  succeeded  in  my 
version  either  of  these  passages,  and  such  as  these, 
or  of  others  more  buoyant  and  above-ground,  and 
especially  of  the  most  sublime,  is  now  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  the  reader,  to  whom  I  am  ready 
enough  to  confess  that  I  have  not  at  all  consulted 
their  approbation,  who  account  nothing  grand  that 
is  not  turgid,  or  elegant  that  is  not  beoisened  with 
metaphor. 

I  purposely  decline  all  declamation  on  the  merits 
of  Homer,  because  a  translator's  praises  of  his 
author  are  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  dotage,  and  be- 
cause it  were  impossible  to  improve  on  Uiose  which 
this  author  has  received  already.  He  has  been 
the  wonder  of  all  countries  that  his  works  have 
ever  reached,  even  deified  by  the  greatest  names 
of  antiquity,  and  in  some  pUces  actually  wor- 
shiped. And  to  say  truth,  were  it  possible  that 
mere  nuin  could  entitle  himself  by  pre-eminence  of 
any  kind  to  divine  honours.  Homer's  astonishing 
powers  seem  to  have  given  him  the  best  preten- 
sions. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  due  acknowledg- 
ments  to  the  best  critic  on  Homer  I  have  ever  met 
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with,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Fuseli.  ^  Un- 
known as  he  was  to  me  when  I  entered  on  this  ar- 
duoufi  undertaking,  (indeed  to  this  moment  I  have 
never  seen  him)  he  yet  voluntarily  and  generously 
offered  himself  as  my  revisor.  To  his  classical 
taste  and  just  discernment  I  have  been  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  many  blemishes  in  my  own 
work,  and  of  beauties  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  mo  in  the  original.  But  his  necessary 
avocations  would  not  suffer  him  to  accompany  me 
farther  than  to  the  latter  books  of  the  Iliad,  a 
circumstance  which  I  fear  my  readers,  as  well 
as  myself,  will  regret  with  too  much  reason'. 
I  have  obligations  likewiso  to  many  friends, 


whose  names,  were  it  proper  to  mention  tlwoi  hen^ 
would  do  me  great  honour.  They  hare  eneoongrf 
me  by  their  approbation,  hare  assisted  me  w/k 
valuable  books,  and  have  eased  me  of  afanort  th» 
whole  labour  of  transcribing. 

And  now  I  have  only  to  regret  that  my  pleaaid 
work  is  ended.  To  the  illustrious  Greek  I  owe  the 
smooth  and  easy  flight  of  manv  thoosand  hoUR. 
He  has  been  my  companion  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  the  study,  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  field ;  and 
no  measure  of  success,  let  my  laboors  suceeed  as 
they  may,  will  ever  compensate  to  me  the  ksi  flf 
the  innocent  luxury  that  I  have  enjoyed,  as  a 
Translator  of  Homeb. 
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Sooif  alter  my  publication  of  this  work,  I  began 
to  prepare  it  for  a  second  edition,  by  an  accurate 
revisal  of  the  first.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  here  and 
there,  perhaps,  a  slight  alteration  might  satisfy  the 
demands  of  some,  whom  I  was  desirous  to  please ; 
and  I  comforted  myself  with  the  reflection,  that  if 
I  still  failed  to  conciliate  all,  I  should  yet  have  no 
cause  to  account  myself  in  a  singular  degree  un- 
fortunate. To  please  an  unqualifled  judge,  an 
author  must  sacrifice  too  much ;  and  the  attempt 
to  please  an  uncandid  one  were  altogether  hopeless. 
In  one  or  other  of  these  classes  may  be  ranged  all 
such  objectors,  as  would  deprive  blank  verse  of 
one  of  its  principal  advantagcH,  the  variety  of  its 
pauses ;  together  with  all  such  as  deny  the  good 
effect,  on  the  whole,  of  a  line,  now  and  then,  less 
harmonious  than  its  fellows. 

With  respect  to  the  pauses,  it  lias  been  affirmed 
with  an  unaccountable  rashness,  that  Homer  him- 
self has  given  me  an  example  of  verse  witliout 
them.  Had  this  been  true,  it  would  by  no  means 
have  concluded  against  the  use  of  them  in  an 
English  version  of  Homer ;  because,  in  one  lan- 
guage, and  in  one  species  of  metre,  that  may  be 
musical,  which  in  another  would  be  found  disgust- 
ing. But  the  assertion  ia  totally  unfounded.  The 
pauses  in  Homer's  verse  are  so  frequent  and 
various,  that  to  name  another  poet,  if  pauses  are  a 
fault,  more  faulty  than  He,  were,  perhaps,  impos- 
sible. It  may  even  be  questioned,  if  a  single 
passage  of  ten  lines  flowing  with  uninterrupted 
smoothness  could  be  singled  out  from  all  the  thou- 
sands that  he  has  left  us.  He  frecjuently  pauses 
at  the  first  word  of  the  line,  when  it  consists  of 
three  or  more  sylhibles ;  not  seldom  when  of  two  ; 
and  sometimes  even  when  of  one  only.  In  this 
practice  he  was  followed,  as  was  observed  in  my 

I  Oome  of  the  few  notes  Kubjoined  to  my  translation  of 
the  Odyssey  are  by  Mr.  Fuaeli,  who  had  a  short  opporta- 
nity  to  peruse  the  MS8.  while  tlie  Iliad  was  printing. 
They  are  marked  with  his  initiaL 


Preface  to  the  first  Edition,  b^  the  Author  ef 
the  Paradise  Lost  An  example  inimitable  indeed, 
but  which  no  writer  of  English  heroic  venc  with- 
out rhvme  can  neglect  with  impunity. 

Similar  to  this  is  tlie  objection  which  proMribes 
absolutely  the  occasional  use  of  a  line  irregnlariy 
constructed.  When  Horace  censured  LueiUni 
for  his  lines  incompasito  pede  currenieM,  be  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  he  was  chargeable  with  such 
in  some  instances,  or  even  in  many,  for  then  the 
censure  would  have  been  equally  applicable  to 
himself;  but  he  designed  by  that  expression  to 
characterize  all  his  writings.  The  censure  there- 
fore was  just ;  Lucilius  wrote  at  a  time  when  the 
Roman  verse  had  not  yet  received  its  polish,  and 
instead  of  intixiducing  artfully  hb  ru^^jred  lines, 
and  to  serve  a  particuUr  purpose,  had  probably 
seldom,  and  never  but  by  accident,  composed  a 
smooth  one.  Such  has  been  the  versification  of 
the  earliest  poets  in  every  country.  Cliildrcn  hsp, 
at  first,  and  stammer ;  but,  in  time,  their  speech 
becomes  fluent,  and,  if  they  are  well  taught,  har- 
monious. 

Homer  himself  is  not  invariably  regular  in  the 
construction  of  his  verse.  Had  he  b<^u  so,  £us- 
tathius,  an  excellent  critic  and  warm  admirer  of 
Homer,  had  never  affirmed,  that  some  of  his  lines 
want  a  head,  some  a  tail,  and  others  a  middle. 
Some  begin  with  a  word  that  is  neither  Dactyl  nor 
Spondee,  some  conclude  with  a  Dactyl,  and  in  the 
intermediate  part  he  sometimes  deviates  equally 
from  the  established  custom.  I  confess  that  in- 
stances of  this  sort  are  rare ;  but  they  are  surely, 
though  few,  sufficient  to  warrant  a  sparing  use  of 
similar  license  in  the  present  day. 

Unwilling,  however,  to  seem  obstinate,  in  both 
these  particulars,  I  conformed  myself  in  some 
measure  to  these  objections,  though  unconvinced 
m>*self  of  their  pntpriety.  Several  of  the  rudest 
and  most  unshapely  lines  I  composed  anew ;  and 
several  of  the  pauses  least  in  use  I  diaplaoed  for 
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llie  lake  of  an  easier  enunciation. — And  this  was 
iite  state  of  the  work  after  the  revisal  given  it 
about  seven  years  since. 

Between  that  revisal  and  the  present  a  consider- 
able time  intervened,  and  the  effect  of  long  dis- 
oontinuanoe  was,  that  I  became  more  dissatisfieil 
with  it  myself,  than  the  most  difficult  to  be  pleased 
of  all  my  judges.  Not  for  the  sake  of  a  few  un- 
«ven  lines  or  unwonted  pauses,  but  for  reasons  far 
more  substantial.  The  diction  seemed  to  me  in 
many  passages  either  not  sufficiently  elevated,  or 
deficient  in  the  grace  of  ease,  and  in  others  I  found 
the  sense  of  the  original  either  not  adequately  ex- 
pressed or  misapprehended.  Many  elisions  still 
remained,  unsoftened;  the  compound  epithets  I 
found  not  always  happily  combined,  and  the  same 
sometimes  too  frequently  repeated. 

There  is  no  end  of  passages  in  Homer,  which 
most  creep  unless  they  are  lifted ;  yet  in  such,  all 
embellishment  is  out  of  the  question.  The  hero 
puts  on  his  clothes,  or  refreshes  himself  with  food 
and  wine,  or  he  yokes  his  steed,  takes  a  journey, 
and  in  the  evening  preparation  is  made  for  his 
repose.  To  give  relief  to  subjects  prosaic  as  these 
without  seeming  unseasonably  tumid,  is  extremely 
difficult.  Mr.  rope  much  abridges  some  of  them, 
and  others  he  omits ;  but  neither  of  these  liberties 
was  compatible  with  the  nature  of  my  undertaking. 
These,  therefore,  and  many  similar  to  these,  have 
been  new-modeled ;  somewhat  to  their  advantage 
I  hope,  but  not  even  now  entirely  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. The  Imes  have  a  more  natural  movement, 
the  pauses  are  fewer  and  less  stately,  the  expres- 
sion as  easy  as  I  could  make  it  without  meanness, 
and  these  were  all  the  improvements  that  I  could 
give  them. 

The  elisions,  I  believe,  are  all  cured,  with  only 
one  exception.  An  alternative  proposes  itself  to  a 
modem  versifier,  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
which  occurs  perpetually,  and  which,  chuse  as  he 
may,  presents  him  always  with  an  evil.  I  mean 
in  the  instance  of  the  particle  flhej.  When  this 
particle  precedes  a  vowel,  shall  he  melt  it  into 
the  sulwtantive,  or  leave  the  hiatus  open  ?     Both 


practices  are  offensive  to  a  delicate  ear.  The 
particle  absorbed  occasions  harshness,  and  the 
open  vowel  a  vacuity  equally  inconvenient.  Some- 
times, therefore,  to  leave  it  open,  and  sometimes 
to  ingraft  it  into  its  adjunct,  seems  most  adviseable ; 
thb  course  Mr.  Pope  has  taken,  whose  authority 
recommended  it  to  me  ;  though  of  the  two  evils  I 
have  most  frequently  chosen  the  elision  as  the  least. 

Compound  epithets  have  obtained  so  long  in  the 
poetical  language  of  our  country,  that  I  employed 
them  without  fear  or  scrui)Ie.  To  have  abstained 
from  them  in  a  blank  verse  transhition  of  Homer, 
who  abounds  with  them,  and  from  whom  our  poets 
probably  first  adopted  them,  would  have  been 
strange  indeed.  But  though  the  genius  of  our 
language  favours  the  formation  of  such  words 
almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  Greek,  it  happens 
sometimes,  that  a  Greecian  compound  either  cannot 
be  rendered  in  English  at  all,  or,  at  best,  but 
awkwardly.  For  this  reason,  and  because  I  found 
that  some  readers  much  disliked  them,  I  have 
expunged  many ;  retaining,  according  to  my  best 
judgment,  the  most  eligible  onlv,  and  making  less 
frequent  the  repetitions  even  of  these. 

I  know  not  that  I  can  add  anything  material  on 
the  subject  of  this  last  revisal,  unless  it  be  proper 
to  give  the  reason  why  the  Iliad,  though  greatly, 
altered,  has  undergone  much  fewer  alterations 
than  the  Odyssey.  The  true  reason  I  believe  is 
this.  The  Iliad  demanded  my  utmost  possible 
exertions;  it  seemed  to  meet  me  like  an  ascent 
almost  perpendicular,  which  could  not  be  sur- 
mounted at  less  cost  than  of  all  the  labour  that  I 
could  bestow  on  it.  The  Odyssey  on  the  contrary 
seemed  to  resemble  an  open  and  level  country, 
through  which  I  might  travel  at  my  ease.  The 
latter,  therefore,  betrayed  me  into  some  negligence, 
which,  though  little  conscious  of  it  at  the  time,  on 
an  accurate  search,  I  found  had  left  many  dis- 
agreeable effects  behind  it. 

I  now  leave  the  work  to  its  fate.  Another  may 
labour  hereafter  in  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind 
with  more  success;  but  more  industriously,  1 
believe,  none  ever  wilL 
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BOOK  I. 

AJIQUMENT. 
^1m  book  opens  with  an  account  of  a  pestilence  that 
prerailed  in  the  Greecian  camp,  and  the  cause  of  it  is 
aarigned.  Aconncii  is  calied,  in  which  fierce  altercation 
takes  place  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  The 
latter  solemnly  renounces  the  field.  Agamemnon  by  his 
lieralds  demands  Brisels,  and  Achilles  resigns  her.  He 
makes  his  complaint  to  Thetis,  who  undertakes  to  plead 
his  cause  with  Jupiter.  Bhe  pleads  it,  and  prevails. 
The  book  concludes  with  an  account  of  what  passed  in 
heaTen  on  that  occasion . 

The  English  reader  will  be  pleased  to  obsenre,  that  by 
Achaians,  ArgiTes,  Danal,  are  signified  Greecians.  Homer 
himsdf  having  found  these  various  appellatives  both 
graceful  and  convenient,  it  seemed  unreasonable  that  a 
Tkanslator  of  him  should  be  denied  the  same  advantage. 

Achilles  sing,  0  Groddess !  Peleus'  son ; 
His  wr&tli  pernicious,  who  ten  thousand  woes 
Otused  to  Achaia's  host,  sent  many  a  soul 
Illustrious  into  Ades  premature, 
And  heroes  gave  (so  stood  the  will  of  Jove) 
To  dogs  and  to  all  ravening  fowls  a  prey, 
When  fierce  dispute  had  separated  once 
The  noble  chief  Achilles  from  the  son 
Of  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. 

Who  them  to  strife  impelled  ?  What  power  divine ! 
Latona's  son  and  Jove's.    For  He,  incensed 
Against  the  king,  a  foul  contagion  raised 
In  all  the  host,  and  multitudes  destroy'd, 
For  that  the  son  of  Atreus  had  his  priest 
Dishonoured,  Chryses.    To  the  fleet  he  came 
Bearing  rich  ransom  glorious  to  redeem 
His  daughter,and  his  hands  charged  with  the  wreath 
And  golden  sceptre  of  the  God  shafl-arm'd. 

His  supplication  was  at  large  to  all 
The  host  of  Greece,  but  most  of  all  to  two. 
The  sons  of  Atreus,  highest  in  command. 

Ye  gallant  chiefs,  and  ye  their  gallant  host, 
(So  may  the  gods  who  in  Olympus  dwell 
Give  Priam's  treasures  to  you  for  a  spoil, 
And  ve  return  in  safety)  take  my  mfta 
And  loose  my  child,  in  honour  of  me  son 
Of  Jove,  Apollo,  archer  of  the  skies. 

At  once  the  voice  of  all  was  to  respect 
The  priest,  and  to  accept  the  bounteous  price ; 
fiut  so  it  pleased  not  Atreus'  mighty  son,  [miss'd. 
Who  witli  rude  threatenings  stem  him  thence  dis- 

Beware,  old  man !  that  at  these  koUow  barks 
I  find  thee  not  now  lingering,  or  henceforth 
Retaming,  lest  the  garknd  of  thy- god 
And  his  bright  sceptre  should  avaU  thee  nought. 
I  will  not  loose  thy  daughter,  till  old  age 
Steal  on  her.    From  her  native  count^  fiur. 
In  Argos,  in  my  palace,  she  shall  ply 
The  kwm,  and  shall  be^artner  of  my  bed.  [mays't. 
Move  roe  no  more.    Begone ;  hence  while  won 


Ho  spake,  the  old  priest  trembled  and  obey'd. 
Forlorn  he  roam'd  the  ocean's  sounding  shore. 
And,  solitary,  with  much  prayer  his  king 
Bright-hair'd  Latona's  son,  Phoebus,  implored. 

God  of  the  silver  bow,  who  with  tliy  power 
Encirclest  Chrysa,  and  who  reign'st  supreme 
In  Tencdos  and  Cilia  the  divine, 
Sminthian'  Apollo  I  If  I  e'er  adom'd 
Thy  beauteous  fane,  or  on  thy  altar  bum'd 
The  fat  acceptable  of  bulls  or  goats, 
Grant  my  petition.     With  thy  shafts  avenge 
On  the  Acnaian  host  thy  servant's  tears. 

Such  prayer  he  made,  and  it  wa^  heard.  The  god^ 
Down  from  Olympus  with  his  radiant  bow 
And  his  full  quiver  o'er  his  shoulder  slung, 
March'd  in  his  anger ;  shaken  as  he  moved 
His  rattling  arrows  told  of  his  approach. 
Gloomy  he  came  as  night ;  sat  from  the  ships 
Apart,  and  sent  an  arrow.     Clanged  the  corid 
^Dread-sounding,  bounding  on  the  silver  bow. 
Mules  first  and  dogs  he  struck,  but  at  themselves 
Dispatching  soon  his  bitter  arrows  keen. 
Smote  them .  Death-piles  on  all  sides  alwaysblazed. 
Nine  days  throughout  the  camp  his  arrows  flew ; 
The  tenth,  Achilles  from  all  puis  convened 
The  host  in  council.    Juno  the  white-armed. 
Moved  at  the  sight  of  Greecians  all  around 
Dying,  imparted  to  his  mind  the  thought. 
The  full  assembly,  therefore,  now  convened. 
Uprose  Achilles  ardent,  and  began. 

Atrides !  Now,  it  seems,  no  course  remains 
For  us,  but  that  the  seas  roaming  again. 
We  hence  return ;  at  least  if  we  survive ; 
But  haste,  consult  we  quick  some  prophet  here 
Or  priest,  or  even  interpreter  of  dreams, 
(For  dreams  are  also  of  Joye^  that  we  may  learn 
By  what  crime  we  have  thus  mcensed  ApoUo, 
What  broken  vow,  what  hecatomb  unpaid 
He  charges  on  us,  and  if  soothed  with  steam 
Of  lambs  or  goats  unblemish'd,  he  may  yet 
Be  won  to  spare  us,  and  avert  the  plague. 

He  spake  and  sat,  when  Thestor's  son  arose, 
Calchas,  an  augur  foremost  in  his  art, 
Who  all  thin^,  present,  past,  and  future  knew. 
And  whom  his  skill  in  prophecy,  a  gift 
Conferr'd  by  Phoebus  on  hmi,  had  advanced 
To  be  conductor  of  the  fleet  to  Troy ; 
He,  prudent,  them  admonishing,  replied.         [me 

Jove-loved  Achilles !  Would'st  thou  learn  from 
What  cause  hath  moved  Apollo  to  this  wrath, 
The  shaft-arm'd  King  I  I  shall  divulge  the  < 


1  80  called  on  account  of  his  having  saved  the  people  of 
Troas  from  a  plague  of  mice,  tminthoi  in  their  language  • 
meaning  a  mouse. 

s  For  this  singular  line  the  Translator  begs  to  apologlae, 
by  pleading  the  strong  desire  he  felt  to  prodnoe  an  Englidi 
line,  if  possible,  somewhat  resembUng  in  its  cffoot  tba 
famous  original  one : 

Attpii  8i  icXcryT^  7^^*  iifyvpioto  fitoio. 
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But  thou,  swear  first  and  covenant  on  thy  part 
That  speaking,  acting,  thou  wilt  stand  prepared 
To  give  me  succour;  for  I  judge  amiss, 
Or  he  who  rules  the  Argives,  the  supreme   *" 
O'er  all  Acliaia*8  host,  will  be  incensed. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  shall  provoke  the  king  I 
For  if,  to-day,  he  smother  close  his  wrath, 
He  harbours  still  the  vengeance,  and  in  time 
Performs  it.  Answer,  therefore,  wilt<thou  save  me ! 

To  whom  Achilles,  swiftest  of  the  swift. 
What  thou  hast  leam'd  in  secret  from  the  God, 
That  speak,  and  boldly.     By  the  son  of  Jove, 
Apollo,  whom  thou,  Calchas  scek'st  in  prayer 
Made  for  the  DanaT,  and  who  thy  soul 
Fills  with  futurity,  in  all  the  host 
The  Greecian  lives  not,  who  while  I  shall  breathe, 
And  see  the  light  of  day,  shall  in  this  camp 
Oppress  thee ;  no,  not  even  if  thou  name 
Him,  Agamenmon,  sovereign  o'er  us  all. 

Then  was  the  seer  embolden'd,  and  he  spake. 
Nor  vow  nor  hecatomb  unpaid  on  us 
He  charges,  but  the  wrong  done  to  his  priest 
Whom  Agamemnon  slighted  when  he  sought 
His  daughter's  freedom,  and  his  gifts  refiued. 
He  is  the  cause.     Apollo  for  his  sake 
Afflicts  and  will  afflict  us,  neither  end 
Nor  intermission  of  his  heavy  scourge 
Granting,  till  unredeemed,  no  price  required. 
The  black-eyed  maid  be  to  her  father  sent. 
And  a  whole  hecatomb  in  Chrysa  bleed. 
Then,  not  before,  the  Gk>d  may  be  appeased. 

He  spake  and  sat ;  when  Atreus'  son  arose. 
The  hero  Agamemnon,  throned  supreme. 
Tempests  of  black  resentment  overcharged 
His  heart,  and  indignation  fired  his  eyes. 
On  Calchas  louring,  him  he  first  address'd. 

Prophet  of  mischief  I  from  whose  tongue  no  note 
Of  grateful  sound  to  me,  was  ever  heani ; 
111  tidings  are  thy  joy,  and  tidings  glad 
Thou  tell'st  not,  or  thy  words  come  not  to  pass. 
And  now  among  the  Danai  thy  dreams 
Divulging,  thou  pretend'st  the  archor-god 
For  his  priest's  sake,  our  enemy,  because 
I  scorn'd  his  offered  ransom  of  the  maid 
ChrysGis,  more  desirous  far  to  bear 
Her  to  my  home,  for  that  she  charms  me  more 
Than  Clytemnestra,  my  own  first  espoused, 
With  whom,  in  disposition,  feature,  form, 
Accomplishments,  she  may  be  well  compared. 
Yet,  being  such,  I  will  return  her  hence 
If  that  she  go  be  best.    Perish  myself, — 
But  let  the  people  of  my  charge  be  saved  I 
Prepare  ye,  therefore,  a  rewarid  for  me. 
And  seek  it  instant.     It  were  much  unmeet 
That  I  alone  of  all  the  Argive  host 
Should  want  due  recompense,  whose  former  prize 
Is  elsewhere  destined,  as  ye  all  perceive. 

To  whom  Achilles,  matchless  in  the  race. 
Atrides,  glorious  above  all  in  rank. 
And  as  intent  on  gain  as  thou  art  great. 
Whence  sludl  the  Greecians  give  a  prize  to  thee? 
The  general  stock  is  poor ;  the  spoil  of  towns 
Which  we  have  taken,  hath  already  pass'd 
In  distribution,  and  it  were  unjust 
To  gather  it  from  all  the  Greeks  again. 
But  send  thou  back  this  virgin  to  her  god. 
And  when  Jove's  favour  shall  have  given  us  Troy, 
A  threefold,  fourfold  share  shall  then  be  thine. 

To  whom  the  sovereign  of  tlie  host  leplied. 
Godlike  Achilles,  valiant  as  thou  art. 


Would'st  thou  be  subtle  too !  But  me  no  frani 
Shall  overreach,  or  art  persuade,  of  thine. 
Would'st  thou,  that  thou  be  recompensed,  and  I 
Sit  meekly  down  defrauded  of  my  due ! 
And  did'st  thou  bid  me  yield  her  !  Let  the  bold 
Achaians  give  me  competent  amends. 
Such  as  may  please  me,  and  it  shall  be  welL 
Else,  if  they  give  me  none,  I  will  command 
Thy  prize,  the  prize  of  Ajax,  or  the  prize 
It  may  be  of  Ulysses  to  my  tent. 
And  let  the  loser  chafe.     JBut  this  coneeni 
Shall  be  adjusted  at  convenient  time. 
Come, — Launch  we  now  into  the  sacred  deep 
A  bark  with  lusty  rowers  w^ell  supplied ; 
Then  put  on  board  Chryseis,  and  with  her 
The  sacrifice  required.    Go  also  one 
High  in  autliority,  some  counsellor, 
Idomeneus,  or  Ajax,  or  thyself. 
Thou  most  untractable  of  all  mankind ; 
And  seek  by  rites  of  sacrifice  and  prayer 
To  appease  Apollo  on  our  host's  behalf. 

Achilles  eyed  him  with  a  frown,  and  sp 
Ah !  cloath'd  with  impudence  as  with  a  doik, 
And  full  of  subtlety,  who,  thinkest  thou — 
What  Greecian  here  will  serve  thee,  or  for  thee 
Wage  covert  war,  or  open !  Me  thou  know*8t, 
Troy  never  wrong'd  ;  I  came  not  to  avenge 
Harm  done  to  me ;  no  Trojan  ever  drove 
My  pastures,  steeds  or  oxen  took  of  mine. 
Or  plundered  of  their  fruits  the  golden  fields 
Of  Phthia  the  deep-soil'd.    She  lies  remote. 
And  obstacles  are  numerous  interposed, 
Vale-dai'kening  mountains,  and  the  «i— biwg  aea. 
No,  'shameless  wolf!  For  thy  good  pleasoreiske 
We  came,and,  ^face  of  flint  I  to  avei^e  the  wrongi 
By  Menelaus  and  thyself  sustain'd, 
On  the  ofiending  Trojan — service  kind. 
But  lost  on  thee,  regardless  of  it  alL 
And  now — What  now !  Thy  threatening  ia  toaeiai 
Thyself,  the  just  requital  of  my  toils. 
My  prize  hard-eam'd,  by  common  suffrage 
I  never  gain,  what  Trojan  town  soe'er 
We  ransack,  half  thy  booty.     The  swift  march 
And  furious  onset, — these  I  largely  reap. 
But,  distribution  made,  thy  lot  exceeds 
Mine  far ;  while  I,  with  any  pittance  pleased. 
Bear  to  my  ships  the  little  that  I  win 
After  long  battle,  and  account  it  much. 
But  I  am  gone,  I  and  my  sable  barks 
(My  wiser  course)  to  Phthia,  and  I  judge, 
Scorn'd  as  I  am,  that  thou  shalt  hardly  glean 
Without  me,  more  than  thou  shalt  soon  conran 

He  ceased,  and  Agamemnon  thus  replied. 
Fly,  and  fly  now ;  if  m  thy  soul  thou  feel 
Such  ardour  of  desire  to  go^begone ! 
I  woo  thee  not  to  stay ;  stay  not  an  hour 
On  my  behalf,  for  I  have  others  hero 
Who  will  respect  me  more,  and  above  all 
All-judging  Jove.    There  is  not  in  the  heat 
King  or  commander  whom  I  hate  as  thee^ 
For  all  thy  pleasure  is  in  strife  and  blood. 
And  at  all  times ;  yet  valour  is  no  ground 
Whereon  to  boast,  it  is  the  gift  of  heaven. 
Go,  get  ye  back  to  Phthia,  Uiou  and  thine ! 
There  rule  thy  Myrmidons.     I  need  not  thee^ 
Nor  heed  thy  wrath  a  jot     But  thia  I  say. 
Sure  as  Apollo  takes  my  lovely  prize 
Chryseis,  and  I  shall  return  her  home 
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fm  bark,  antl  with  my  proper  crew, 
e  fair  Briseis  shall  be  mine, 
uand  her  even  at  thy  tent, 
lou  well  be  taught,  how  hi^h  in  power 
ve  thy  pitch,  and  none  shall  dare 
henceforth,  comparison  with  me. 
■d,  and  the  big  di8<lainful  heart 
)f  Achilles;  racking  doubt  ensued 
^erplexM  him,  whether  forcing  wide 
through  them,  with  his  blade  uusheath'd 
'ides  breathless  at  his  foot, 
nand  his  stormy  spirit  down. 
I  he,  and  undecided  yet 
•  iug  forth  his  falchion  huge ;  when  lo ! 
by  Juno,  to  whom  both  alike 
',  and  who  alike  watchM  over  both, 
rendcd.     At  his  back  she  stood 
^parent,  8:ive  himKelf  alone, 
I  his  goldon  locks.     Stailled,  he  turned. 
It  knew  Minerva.     Flasli'd  her  eyes 
vhom  with  aecents  on  the  wing 
icontiuent  he  question'd  thus, 
r  of  Jove,  why  comest  thou  ?  that  thyself 
ness  these  aHVonts  which  I  endure 
memnon  I  Surely  as  I  s])eak, 
rnt,  for  bis  an*ogance,  he  dies 
n  the  blue-eyed  diity.     From  heaven 
id  is,  to  sooth,  if  thou  wilt  hear, 
;r.     Juno  the  white-ann'd,  alike 
d  thee  propitious,  bade  me  down  : 
ly  wr.ith.    Di-aw  not  thy  faulchion  forth. 
J  sharply,  and  let  that  suffice, 
tel  thee  true.     Thou  shall  receive, 
'8  day,  thrice  told,  thy  present  loss 
y'a  wrong.  Cease,  therefore,  and  be  stilL 
a  Achilles.     Goddess,  although  much 
?,  I  dare  not  disregard 
which  to  obey  is  always  best. 
i  the  gods,  the  gods  hear  also  him. 
;  and  on  his  silver  hilt  the  force 
id  hand  impressing,  sent  t\)e  blade 
is  rest,  nor  would  the  counsel  scorn 

She  to  heaven  well-pleased  returned, 
!  mansion  of  Jove  eegis  '-arm'd 
ningled  with  her  kindred  gods. 
a  from  violence,  yet  not  from  words 
Achilles,  but  with  bitter  taunt 
18,  his  antagonist  reproach 'd. 
ged  with  wine,  in  stedfastness  of  face 
3h*d,  and  yet  at  heart  a  deer ! 
r,  when  the  troops  have  taken  arms, 
I  to  take  thine  also ;  never  thou 
«rith  Achaia's  chiefs,  to  fonn 
ambush.     No.     The  soui:d  of  war 
oice  of  destiny  to  thee, 
the  course  is  safer  far,  to  range 
rous  host,  and  if  a  man  have  dared 
y  will,  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 
r  whom  ?   Women  and  spiritless — 
refore  thou  devourcst ;  else  themselves 
)  that  mouth  that  it  should  scoff  no  more. 
sn.     I  shall  swear  a  solenm  oath, 
ne  sceptre,  which  shall  never  bud, 
8  bring  forth  as  once,  which  having  left 
n  the  high  mountains,  at  what  time 
iiau's  axe  lopp*d  off  its  foliage  green, 
its  bark,  shall  never  grow  again ; 

Id  of  Jupitor,  made  by  Vulcaui,  and  so  called 
rering,  which  was  the  tkla  of  the  goat  that 


Which  now  the  jadges  of  Achaia  bear, 
Who  under  Jove,  stand  euardians  of  the  laws, 
By  this  I  swear,  (mark  tiiou  the  sacred  oath) 
Time  shall  be,  when  Achilles  shall  be  miss'd  ; 
When  all  shall  want  him,  and  thyself  the  power 
To  help  the  Achaians,  whatsoe'er  thy  will ; 
When  Hector  at  your  heels  shall  mow  you  down ; 
The  hero-slaughtering  Hector !  Then  thy  soul. 
Vexation-stung,  shall  tear  thee  with  remorse. 
That  thou  hast  scorn 'd,  as  he  were  nothing  worthy 
A  chief,  the  soul  and  bulwark  of  your  cause. 

So  saying,  he  cast  his  sceptre  on  the  ground 
Studded  with  gold,  and  sat.     On  the  other  side 
The  son  of  Atreus  all  impassiouM  stood. 
When  the  harmonious  orator  arose 
^^estor,  the  Pylian  oracle,  whose  lips 
Dn)ppM  eloquence — the  honey  not  so  sweet. 
Two  generations  past  of  mortals  Iwra 
In  Pylus,  coetaneous  with  himself. 
He  govcrn'd  now  the  third — amid  them  all 
He  stood,  and  thus,  benevolent,  began. 

Ah  !  what  calamity  hath  fallen  on  Greece  1 
Now  Priam  and  his  sons  may  well  exult. 
Now  all  in  Ilium  hIiuII  have  joy  of  heart 
Ahimdant,  hearing  of  this  broil,  the  prime 
Of  Gi-eece  between,  in  council  and  in  arms. 
But  be  pei'suaded  ;  ye  are  younger  both 
Than  I,  and  I  was  conversant  of  old 
With  princes  your  su|>eriors,  yet  from  them 
No  disrespect  at  any  time  received. 
Their  equals  saw  I  never ;  never  shall ; 
Exadiufl,  Cteneus,  and  the  god-like  son 
Of  iEgeus,  mighty  Theseus ;  men  renown'd 
For  force  superior  to  the  i-ace  of  man.       [fought. 
Brave  chiefs  they  were,  and  with  brave  foes  they 
With  the  rude  dwellers  on  the  mountain- heights 
The  Centaurs,  whom  with  havock  such  as  fame 
Shall  never  cease  to  celebrate,  they  slew. 
With  these  men  I  consorted  erst,  what  time 
From  Pylus,  though  a  land  from  theirs  remote, 
They  cali'd  me  forth,  and  such  as  was  my  strength, 
With  all  tliat  strength  I  served  them.  Who  is  het 
What  prince  or  chief  of  the  degenerate  race 
Now  seen  on  earth  who  might  with  these  compare! 
Yet  even  these  would  listen  and  conform 
To  my  advice  in  consultation  given. 
Which  hear  ye  also ;  for  compliance  proves 
Oft-times  the  safer  and  the  manlier  course. 
Thou  Agamemnon  !  valiant  as  thou  art, 
Seize  not  the  maid,  his  portion  from  the  Greeks^ 
But  leave  her  his ;  nor  thou,  Achilles,  strive 
With  our  imperial  chief ;  for  never  king 
Had  e<iual  honour  at  the  hands  of  Jove 
With  Agamemnon,  or  was  throned  so  high. 
Say  thou  art  stronger,  and  art  goddess-bom. 
How  then  !    His  territory  passes  thine, 
And  he  is  lord  of  thousands  more  than  thou. 
Cease,  therefore,  Agamemnon ;  calm  thy  wrath  | 
And  it  shall  be  mine  ofRce  to  entreat 
Achilles  also  to  a  calm,  whose  might 
The  chief  munition  is  of  all  our  host. 

To  whom  the  sovereign  of  the  Greeks  replied, 
The  son  of  Atreus.     Thou  hast  spoken  well. 
Old  chief,  and  wisely.     But  this  wrangler  here— 
Nought  will  suffice  him  but  the  highest  phice ; 
He  must  controul  us  all,  reign  over  all, 
Dictate  to  all ;  but  he  shall  find  at  least 
One  here,  disposed  to  question  his  commouda. 
If  the  eternal  gods  have  made  him  brave. 
Derives  he  thence  a  privilege  to  rail  I 
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Whom  thM  Achilles  interrapted  fierce. 
Could  I  be  found  bo  ubject  as  tu  take 
The  measure  of  my  doings  at  thy  lii>s. 
Well  might  they  call  me  cowai*d  through  the  camp, 
A  vassal,  and  a  fellow  of  no  worth. 
Give  law  to  others.     Think  not  to  control 
Me,  subject  to  thy  proud  commands  no  more. 
Hear  yet  again !  And  weigh  what  thou  shalt  hear. 
I  will  not  strive  with  thee  in  such  a  cause. 
Nor  yet  with  any  man ;  I  scorn  to  fight 
For  her,  whom  having  given,  ye  take  away. 
But  I  have  other  precious  things  on  board ; 
Of  those  take  none  away  without  my  leave. 
Or  if  it  please  thee,  put  me  to  the  proof 
Before  this  whole  assembly,  and  my  spear 
Shall  stream  that  moment,  purjtled  with  thy  blood. 

Thus  they  long  time  in  o])position  fierce 
Maintained  the  war  of  words ;  an<l  now,  at  lengthi 

iTIie  grand  consult  dissolved,)  Achilles  walk'd, 
Patroclus  and  the  Myrmidons  his  steps 
Attending)  to  his  camp  and  to  his  fleet. 
But  A^niemnon  orderM  forth  a  bark, 
A  swift  one,  manned  with  twice  ten  lusty  rowers  ; 
He  sent  on  board  the  hecatomb  :  he  placed 
Cliryseis  with  the  blooming  cheeks,  himself. 
And  to  Ulysses  gave  the  freight  in  charge. 
So  all  enibark'd,  and  plow'd  their  watery  way. 
Atrides,  next,  bade  purify  the  host ; 
The  host  was  purified,  as  he  enjoin'd,    . 
And  the  ablution  cast  into  the  sea. 

Then  to  Apollo,  on  the  shore  they  slew. 
Of  the  untillable  and  barren  deep. 
Whole  hecatomlis  of  bulls  and  goats,  whose  steam 
Slowly  in  smoky  volumes  climbM  the  skies. 

Thus  was  the  camp  employM ;  nor  ceased  the 
while 
The  son  of  Atreus  from  his  threats  denounced 
At  first  against  Achilles,  but  command 
Gave  to  Talthybius  and  Eurybates 
His  heraldM,  ever  faithful  to  his  will. 

Haste— Seek  ye  both  the  tent  of  Pelcus'  son 
Achilles.     Thence  lead  hither  by  the  hand 
Blooming  Briseis,  whom  if  he  withhold, 
Not  her  alone,  but  other  spoil  mj-self 
Will  take  in  person— He  shall  rue  the  hour. 

With  such  harsh  message  charged  he  them  dis- 
miss'd. 
They,  sad  and  slow,  beside  the  barren  waste 
Of  ocean,  to  the  galleys  and  the  tents 
Moved  of  the  Myrmidons.     Him  there  they  found 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  his  bark  reclined, 
Nor  glad  at  their  appi*oach.     Trembling   they 

stood. 
In  presence  of  the  royal  chief,  awe-struck. 
Nor  questioned  him  or  spake.     He  not  the  less 
Knew  well  their  embassy,  and  thus  began. 

Ye  heralds,  messengers  of  gods  and  men. 
Hail,  and  draw  near !  I  bid  you  welcome  both. 
I  blame  not  you  ;  the  fault  is  his  alone 
Who  sends  you  to  conduct  the  damsel  hence 
Bris<}is.     Go,  Patroclus,  generous  friend ! 
Lead  forth,  and  to  their  guidance  give  the  maid. 
But  be  themselves  my  witnesses  before 
The  blessed  gods,  before  mankind,  before 
The  ruthless  king,  should  want  of  me  be  felt 
To  save  the  host  from  havoc ' — Oh,  his  thoughts 
Are  madness  all ;  intelligence  or  skil 

>  The  original  1b  here  abrupt,  and  exprestet  the  preci- 
pitancy of  the  speaker  by  a  moet  beautiful  apoeiopesia. 


Forecast  or  retrospect,  how  best  the  camp 
May  be  secured  from  inroad,  none  hath  be. 

He  ended,  nor  Patroclus  cUsobey'd, 
But  leading  beautiful  BiHsT'b  forth. 
Into  their  guidance  gave  her;  hiath  she  went 
From  whom  she  loved,  and  looking  oft  behiai 
Then  wept  Achilles,  and  apart  from  all, 
With  eyes  directed  to  the  gloomy  deep 
And  armsoutstretch'd,  his  mother  suppliantsoa|lt 

Since,  mother,  though  ordain'd  so  soon  to^ 
I  am  thy  son,  I  might  with  cause  expect 
Some  honour  at  the  Thunderer's  bauds,  bat  DM 
To  me  he  shows,  whom  Agamemnon,  chief 
Of  the  Achaians,  hath  himself  disgraced. 
Seizing  by  violence  my  just  i-eward. 

So  pray'd  he  weeping,  whom  his  mother  heui 
Within  the  gulfs  of  ocean  where'she  sat 
Beside  her  ancient  sire.     Fi*om  the  grey  flood 
Ascending  sudden,  like  a  mist,  she  came. 
Sat  down  before  him,  stroked  his  face,  and  tui 

Why  weeps  my  son  T  and  what  is  thy  distrmt 
Hide  not  a  sorrow  that  I  wish  to  share. 

To  whom  Achilles,  sighing  deep,  replied. 
Why  tell  thee  woes  to  thee  already  known  1 
At  Thebes,  Ection's  city,  we  arrived. 
Smote,  sackM  it,  and  bi*ought  all  the  spoil  a«igr. 
Just  distribution  made  among  the  Greeks, 
The  son  of  Atreus  for  his  lot  received 
Blooming  Chryseis.     Her,  Apollo's  priest 
Old  Chryses  follow'd  to  Acliaia's  camp. 
That  he  might  loose  his  daughter.     Ransom  xidi 
He  brought,  and  in  his  hands  the  hallow'd  wroA 
And  golden  sceptre  of  the  archer  god 
Apollo,  bore ;  to  the  whole  Greecian  ho8t» 
But  chiefly  to  the  foremost  in  command 
He  sued,  the  sons  of  Atreus ;  then,  the  rest 
All  recommended  reverence  of  the  seer. 
And  prompt  acceptance  of  his  costly  gifts. 
But  Agamemnon  might  not  so  be  pleased. 
Who  gave  him  rude  dismission ;  he  in  wntfa 
Returning,  pray'd,  whose  prayer  Apollo  beard. 
For  much  he  loved  him.     A  pestiferous  shaft 
He  instant  shot  into  the  Greecian  host. 
And  heap'd  the  )»eople  died.     His  arrows  swept 
The  whole  wide  camp  of  Greece,  till  at  the  bst 
A  seer,  by  Phoebus  taught,  explain'd  the  cause. 
I  first  advised  propitiation.     Rage 
Fired  Agamemnon.     Rising,  he  denounced 
Vengeance,  and  hath  fulfill'd  it.    She,  in  tmthy 
Is  gone  to  Chrysa,  and  with  her  we  send 
Propitiation  also  to  the  king 
Shaft-arm 'd  Apollo.     But  my  beauteous  prn» 
Briseis,  mine  by  the  award  of  all. 
His  heralds,  at  this  moment,  lead  away. 
But  thou,  wherein  thou  canst,  aid  thy  own  son! 
Haste  hence  to  heaven,  and  if  thy  word  or  deed 
Hath  ever  gratified  the  heart  of  Jove, 
With  earnest  suit  press  him  on  my  behalf 
For  I,  not  seldom,  in  my  father's  hall 
Have  heard  thee  boasting,  how  when  once  theGod% 
With  Juno,  Neptune,  Pallas,  ut  their  h««d. 
Conspired  to  bind  the  Thunderer,  thou  did'fll  looit 
His  bands,  0  Goddess!  calling  to  his  aid 
The  hundred-handed  warrior,  by  the  Gods 
Briareus,  but  by  men  iEgeon  named. 
For  he  in  prowess  and  in  might  surpass'd 
His  father  Neptune,  who,  enthroned  sublime^ 
Sits  second  only  to  Satumian  Jove, 
Elate  with  glory  and  joy.    Him  all  the  Gods 
Fearing,  from  that  bold  enterprise  abslain'd. 
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•efore,  of  these  things  reniinding  Jove, 

his  knees ;  entreat  him  that  he  f^ive 

of  Troy  his  succour,  and  shut  fust 

•d  GreeciauK,  prisoners  in  the  fleet, 

nay  find  much  solace '  in  their  icing, 

the  mighty  sovereij^  oV*r  them  all, 

iniemnon,  may  himself  he  taught 

less,  wh<»  hath  thus  dishonour'd  foul 

tself,  and  bulwark  of  his  cau.se. 

,  with  streaming  eyes,  Thetis  replied. 

Iiou  wast  to  sorrow,  ah,  my  son  ! 

^  I  I'ear'd  thee !  Would  that  without  tears, 

for  tears  (transient  as  is  thy  life, 

lan)  thy  days  might  pass  at  Troy ! 

t  and  sorrowful  the  fates  ordain 

|)eculiar  trouble  nmst  be  thine, 

;iei*efore,  oh  that  I  had  never  borne ! 

ng  the  Olympian  hill  snow-crowuM, 

self  plead  for  thee  in  the  ear 

the  Thunderer.     Meantime  at  thy  fleet 

let  thy  wrath  against  the  Greeks 

,  and  altogether  cease  from  war. 

e  banks  of  the  Oceanus^, 

Ethiopia  holds  a  feast  to  Jove, 

ey'd  yesterday,  with  whom  the  gods 

n,  and  the  twelfth  day  brings  them  home. 

I  to  his  brazen-floor'd  abode, 
ay  clasp  his  knees,  and  much  misdeem 
deavour,  or  my  prayer  shall  speed, 
ng,  she  went ;  but  him  she  left  enraged 
Briscis*  sake,  forced  from  his  arms 

of  power.     Meantime  Ulysses  came 
a  with  the  hecatomb  in  charge. 
A-ithin  the  haven ^  deep,  their  sails 
they  stow'd  them  in  the  bark  below, 
its  tackle  lowering  swift  the  mast 
rutch,  they  briskly  push'd  to  land, 
mcliors  out,  and  moor'd  the  vessel  fast, 
ne  the  mariners,  and  trod  the  beach ; 
ine  the  victims  of  Apollo  next, 
,  Chr^-seis.     Her  Ulysses  led 
he  altar,  gave  her  to  the  arms 
vn  father,  and  him  thus  addressed. 
f9ea !  Agamemnon,  king  of  men, 
t  thy  daughter  home,  with  whom  we  bring 
omb  on  all  our  host*s  behalf 
tus,  hoping  to  appease  the  god 
i  dread  shafts  the  Argives  now  expire, 
ing,  he  gave  her  to  him,  who  with  joy 

his  daughter.     Then,  before  the  shrine 
znt  in  order  duo  they  ranged 
e  hecatomb.     Each  laved  his  hands 
:  the  salted  meal,  and  Chryses  made 
;nt  prayer  with  hands  upraised  on  high. 
'  the  silver  bow,  who  with  thy  power 
tt  Chi^-sa,  and  who  reign'st  8upi*eme 
los,  and  Cilia  the  divine ! 
>ved8t  propitious  to  my  first  request, 
lour'd  me,  and  punish'd  sore  the  Greeks  ; 
thy  servant's  prayer ;  take  from  their  host 
the  loathsome  pestilence  away ! 
pyscs  pray'd,  whom  Phoebus  heard  well- 
eased ; 
ky'd  the  Greccians  also,  and  with  meal 

wrreu, 

le  by  which  we  arc  frequently  to  understand  the 

(in«r. 

liglnAl  word  (-ro\v$tv04os)  seems  to  express 

soundings,  an  idea  probably  not  to  be  conveyed 

Uah  epithet. 


Sprinkling  the  victims,  their  retracted  necks 
First  pierced,  then  flay'd    them ;  the  disjointed 

thighs 
They,  next,  invested  with  the  double  cawl. 
Which  with  crude  slices  thin  they  overspread. 
The  priest  burn'd  incense,  and  libation  pour'd 
Large  on  tlie  hissing  brands,  while,  him  beside. 
Busy  with  spit  and  pning,  stood  many  a  youth 
Train'd  to  the  task.    The  thighs  with  fire  consumed. 
They  gave  to  each  his  portion  of  the  maw. 
Then  slash'd  the  remnant,  pierced  it  with  the  spits. 
And  managing  with  culinary  skill 
The  roast,  withdrew  it  from  the  spits  again. 
Their  whole  task  thus  accomplishM,  and  the  board 
Set  forth,  they  feasted,  and  were  all  sufficed. 
When  neither  hunger  more  nor  thirst  remain'd 
Unsatisfied,  boys  crown'd  the  beakers  high 
With  wine  delicious,  and  from  right  to  left 
Distributing  the  cups,  served  every  guest. 
Thenceforth  the  youths  of  the  Achai&u  race 
To  song  propitiatory  gave  the  day, 
Pteans  to  Phoebus,  archer  of  the  skies. 
Chanting  melodious.     Pleased,  Apollo  heard. 
But,  when,  the  sun  descending,  darkness  fell. 
They  op  the  beach  beside  their  hawsers  slept ; 
And,  when  the  day -springes  daughter  rosy-palm*d 
Aurora  look'd  abroad,  then  back  they  stoer'd 
To  the  vast  camp.     Fair  wind,  and  blowing  fresh, 
Apollo  sent  them  ;  quick  they  rear'd  the  mast. 
Then  spread  the  unsullied  canvass  to  the  gale. 
And  the  wind  fiUM  it.     Roar'd  the  sable  fiwtd 
Around  the  bark,  that  ever  as  she  went 
Dash'd  wide  the  brine,  and  scudded  swift  away. 
Thus  reaching  soon  the  spacious  camp  of  Greece, 
Their  galley  they  updrew  sheer  o'er  tne  sands 
From  tlie  rude  surge  remote,  tlien  propp'd  her  sides 
With  scantlings  Iong,and  sought  their  several  tents. 

But  Peleus'  noble  son,  the  spced-renown'd 
Achilles,  he,  his  well-built  bark  beside, 
Consumed  his  hours,  nor  would  in  council  more, 
Where  wise  men  win  distinction,  or  in  fight 
Appear,  t(»  sorrow  and  heart-withering  woe 
Abandoned ;  though  for  battle,  ardent,  still 
He  ])anted,  and  the  shout-resounding  field. 
But  when  the  twelfth  fah*  morrow  stivak'd  the  east, 
Then  all  the  everUsting  gods  to  heaven 
Resorted,  with  the  Thunderer  at  their  head. 
And  Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  son. 
From  the  salt  flood  emerged,  seeking  betimes 
Olympus  and  the  boundless  fields  of  heaven. 
High,  on  the  topmost  eminence  sublime 
Of  the  deep-fork'd  Olympian  she  peixieived 
The  Thunderer  seated,  from  the  gods  apart. 
She  sat  before  him,  chisp'd  with  her  left  hand 
His  knees,  her  right  beneath  his  chin  she  placed. 
And  thus  the  king,  Satuniian  Jove,  implored. 

Father  of  all,  by  all  that  I  have  done 
Or  said  that  ever  pleased  thee,  grant  my  siut. 
Exalt  my  son,  by  destiny  short-lived 
Beyond  the  lot  of  others.     Him  with  shame 
The  king  of  men  hath  overwhelmed,  by  force 
Usurping  his  just  meed ;  thou,  therefore,  Jova^ 
Supreme  in  wisdom,  honour  him,  and  give 
Success  to  Troy,  till  all  Achaia*s  sons 
Shall  yield  him  honour  more  than  he  hath  lost! 

She  spake,  to  whom  the  Thunderer  nought  re- 
plied. 
But  silent  sat  long  time.    She,  as  her  hand 
Had  grown  there,  still  importunate,  his  knees 
CUspM  as  at  first,  and  thus  her  suit  renew'd. 
ai 
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Or  grant  my  prayer,,  and  ratify  the  grant, 
Or  Bend  me  hence,  (for  thou  hast  none  to  fear) 
Plainly  refused ;  that  I  may  know  and  feel 
By  how  mui'li  I  am  least  of  all  in  heaven. 

To  whom  the  cloud-assemhler  at  the  last 
Spake.  dcep-distreKs'd.    Hard  task  and  full  of  strife 
Thou  hast  cnjo;n'd  me ;  Juno  will  not  spare 
For  gibe  and  taunt  injurious,  whose  complaint 
Sounds  daily  in  the  ears  of  all  the  gods, 
That  I  assist  the  Tix)jans ;  but  depai-t. 
Lest  she  observe  thee ;  my  concern  shall  be 
How  best  I  may  perform  thy  full  desire. 
And  to  assure  thee  more,  I  give  the  sign 
Indubitable,  which  all  fear  expels 
At  once  from  heavenly  minds.     Nought,  so  con- 
Mav,  after,  be  reversed  or  reiider'd  vain,  [firm'd, 

Ho  ceased,  and  under  his  dark  brows  the  nod 
Vouchsafed  of  confirmation.     All  around 
The  sovereign's  everlasting  head  his  curls 
Ambrosial  shook,  and  the  huge  mountain  rcel'd. 

Their  conference  closed,  they  parted.    She,  at 
once. 
From  bright  Olympus  plunged  into  the  flood 
Profound,  and  Jove  to  his  t»wn  courts  withdrew. 
Together  all  the  gods,  at  his  api>roach, 
L'prose ;  none  sat  expeeUmt  till  he  came. 
But  all  advanced  to  meet  the  (^ternal  sire. 
So  on  his  throne  he  sat.     Nor  Juno  him 
Not  undi'rstood  :  she,  watchful,  had  observed. 
In  consultation  close  with  Jove  cn;jaged 
ThetiH,  bright-f(K>ted  daughter  ot  the  deep. 
And  keen  the  son  of  Saiunj  thus  reproved. 

Shrewd  as  thou  art,  who  now  hath  had  thine  ear  ? 
Thy  joy  is  ever  such,  from  me  apart 
To  plan  and  plot  clandestine,  and  thy  thoughts, 
Think  what  thou  may'st,  are  always  barr'd  to  me. 

To  whom  the  father,  thus,  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Expect  not,  Juno,  that  thou  shalt  {)aiiake 
My  counsels  at  all  times,  which  oft  in  height 
And  depth,  thy  comprehension  far  exceed, 
Jove*s  consort  as  thou  art.     When  aught  occurs 
Meet  for  thine  ear,  to  none  will  I  impart 
Of  gf»ds  or  men  more  free  than  to  thyself. 
But  for  my  secret  thoughts,  which  I  withhold 
From  all  in  heaven  beside,  them  search  not  thou 
With  irksome  curiosity  and  vain. 

Him  answer*d  then  the  goddess  ample-eyed. 
What  woi*d  hath  |)ass'd  thy  lips,  Saturnian  Jove, 
Thou  most  severe !  I  never  search  thy  thoughts. 
Nor  the  serenity  of  thy  profound 
Intentions  trouble  ;  they  are  safe  fi*om  me: 
But  now  there  seems  a  cause.     Deeply  I  dread 
Lest  Thetis,  silver-footed  daughter  fair 
Of  ocean's  hoary  sovereign,  here  arrived 
At  early  dawn  to  practise  on  thee,  Jove  I 
I  noticed  her  a  suitress  at  thy  knees. 
And  much  misdeem  or  promise-bound  thou  Btand'st 
To  Thetis  past  reeaU  to  exalt  her  son. 
And  Greeks  to  slaughter  thousands  at  the  ships. 

To  whom  the  cloud-assembler  god,  incensed. 
Ah  subtle !  ever  te^  niing  with  sunnise. 
And  fathomer  of  my  conceal'd  designs, 
Thy  toil  is  vain,  or  (which  is  worse  for  thee) 
Shall  but  eitrange  thee  fi^om  oiine  heart  the  more. 


And  be  it  as  thou  say'st, — I  am  well  pleased 
Tliat  so  it  should  be.  Be  advised,  desist. 
Hold  thou  thy  peace.  Else,  if  my  glorious  hani 
Once  reach  thee,  the  Olympian  powers  combined 
To  rescue  thee,  shall  interfere  in  vain. 

He  said, — whom  Juno,  awful  goddess,  heard 
Appali'd,  and  mute  submitted  to  his  will. 
But  through  the  courts  of  Jove  the  heavenly  poven  I 
All  felt  displeasure ;  when  to  them  arose 
Vulcan,  illustriiius  artist,  who  with  speech 
Conciliatory  intt^rposed  to  soothe 
His  white-arm *d  mother  Juno,  g;>ddess  dread. 

Hnvd  doom  is  ours,  and  not  to  be  endured, 
If  feast  and  mennment  must  pause  in  heaven 
While  ye  such  clamour  raise  tumultuous  here 
For  man's  unworthy  sake :  yet  thus  we  ^eed 
Ever,  when  evil  overpoises  good. 
Hut  I  exhort  my  mother,  though  herself 
Already  warned,  that  meokiy  she  submit 
To  Jove  our  father,  lest  our  father  chide 
More  n>ughly,  and  confusion  mar  the  feast. 
For  the  Olympian  Thunderer  could  with  ease 
Us  from  our  thrones  precij)itate,  so  far 
He  reigns  to  all  superior.     Seek  to  assuage 
His  anger,  therefore;  so  shall  he  with  smiles 
Cheer  thee,  nor  thee  alone,  but  all  in  heaven. 

So  Vuloin,  and,  upstarting,  placed  a  cup 
Full-charged  between  his  motlier*s  hands,  and  aid, 

My  mother,  be  advised,  and,  though  aggrierd, 
Yet  patient ;  lest  I  see  thee  whom  I  love 
So  dear,  with  stripes  chastised  b«*fore  my  faee^ 
Willing,  but  impotent  to  give  thee  aid. 
Who  can  resist  the  Thunderer  ?  Me,  when  ona 
1  flew  to  save  thee,  by  the  foot  he  seized 
And  hurl'd  me  through  the  portal  of  the  skiet. 
"  From  morn  to  eve  I  fell,  a  summer's  day," 
And  droppM,  at  last,  in  Lemnos.  There  half-de»d 
The  Sintians  found  me,  and  with  succour  piumpt 
And  hospitable,  cntertain'd  roe  fallen. 

So  he ;  then  Juno  smiled,  goddess  white-aiiD*d, 
And  smiling  still,  from  his  unwonted  hand^ 
Received  the  goblet.     He  from  right  to  left 
Rich  nectar  from  the  beaker  drawn,  alert 
Distributed  to  all  the  powers  divine. 
H(.>aven  rang  with  laughter  inextingiibhable 
Peal  after  ^>eal,  such  pleasure  all  conceived 
At  sight  of  Vulcan  in  his  new  employ. 

So  spent  they  in  festivity  the  day. 
And  all  were  cheerM ,  nor  was  Ai)olIo*8  haip 
Silent,  nor  did  the  Muses  spare  to  add 
R*?8poiisive  melody  of  vocal  sweets. 
But  when  the  sun's  bright  orb  had  now  deelmed, 
Each  to  his  mansion,  wheresoever  built 
By  the  lame  matchless  architect,  withdrew. 
Jove  also,  kindler  of  the  flres  of  heaven. 
His  couch  ascending  as  at  other  times 
When  gentle  sleep  approached  him,  alept 
With  golden-sceptred  Juno  at  his  side. 


1  Tlie  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  partake  with  tkt 
gods  in  the  drollery  of  this  nccne,  should  observe  that  tbt 
crippled  and  distorted  Vulcan  had  thrust  himarif  faitPM 
office  at  all  other  times  adminUterad  either  by  Htbt  m 
Ganjnnede. 
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ARGUMENT, 
pnrfimnce  «f  Imh  purpone  to  dIstrpM  the 
ill  aiiHwer  t«  the  pmyer  of  Tlictls.  dc-ccives 
'»n  by  a  drvani.  lie.  in  coniicqiicnce  of  it. 
jntil.  the  rt-HuIt  of  which  is  tiint  the  amiy 
rth  til  battle.  Thersites  is  iniitininis,  niid  in 
•y  riy».s«»  Ulys&eH,  .N'cHtor.  nnd  AKaincnmon. 
the  iMsiple;  and  pivpanition  io  ina«le  for 
1  exact  account  fuliuwd  of  the  forces  on  both 


both  godB  and  chiefs  equestrian  slept, 
*.  aire  of  all.     He,  wakinjj  Koon, 
'  to  exalt  Achilles,  and  destroy 
Ijattle  at  the  Greecian  fleet. 
2\y  at  the  hiftt,  as  bist  ho  choso 
at ;  to  despatch  an  evil  drt>ani 
nnon's  tent,  and  to  his  side 
•ni  summoning,  him  thus  address'd. 
.  il  dream !   Fly  to  the  Gn^ecian  fleet, 
in^  i-oyal  A^niemnon's  tent, 
Mess  thou  thus,  omittins^  nough 
I  enjoin  thee.     Bid  him  arm 
sal  host,  for  that  the  time 
Acliaians  shall  at  leni^h  possess 
1,  hath  arrived.     The  j^ods  almvo 
Iwell  at  variance.     The  request 
th  prevail'd  ;  now,  woe  to  Troy  f 
ed,  the  dream  departed.     At  the  ships 
wriving  of  Achaia's  host, 
nnon,  son  (»f  Atreus,  sou<{ht. 
iig  in  his  tent  he  f  und,  immersed 
>8c  ambrosial.     At  his  head 
/  stood,  similitude  exact 
son  of  NeleuH  ;  sage,  with  whom 
mon's  thought  might  none  compare, 
wumed,  the  sacred  di*eam  began. 
Atreus  the  renown'd  in  anns 
race!  Sleep'st  thou  ?  It  ill  behoves 
night  the  man  of  high  employ, 
'd.  as  thou  art,  with  a  people's  care, 
ore,  mark  me  well,  who,  sent  from  Jove, 
^  that  although  so  far  n?mote, 
passionates  and  tliinhs  on  theo 
solicitude.     He  bids  ihee  arm 
?i'8al  host,  for  that  the  time 
\ehaians  shall  at  kiigth  possess 
I,  hath  arrived.     The  gods  above 
Iwell  at  variance.     The  requests 
ve  prevailM.     Now,  woi»  to  Troy 
himself  !  Her  fate  is  on  the  wing, 
om  thy  dewy  slumbei-s,  hold 
lembrance  all  that  th<m  hast  he.ird. 
the  dream,  and  vanishing,  him  left 
K»s  occupied  and  nmsings  vain, 
e  thought,  ignorant  of  the  plan 
si^u'd,  that  day  the  last  of  Troy, 
lit !  For  toils  and  agonies  to  Greeks 
IS  both,  in  many  a  blmidy  field 
red,  the  Thunden.'r  yet  ordain*d. 
woke,  and  seeming  still  to  hear 
g  voice  divine,  with  hasty  leap 
n  his  bed,  and  sat.     His  fleecy  vc«t 
he  put  on,  and  mantle  wide , 
fair  to  his  unsulliecl  feet 
and  slung  his  argent -studded  sword. 
Tuptible  for  evermore 


The  sceptre  of  his  sires  he  took,  with  which 
He  issued  forth  into  the  camp  of  Greece. 
Aurora  now  on  the  Olympian  heights 
Proclaiming  stood  new  day  to  all  in  heaven, 
When  he  hi^  clear-voiced  heniUIs  bade  convene 
The  Greeks  in  council.    Went  the  summons  forth 
Into  all  quarters  and  the  thmng  began. 
Fii-st,  at  the  ship  of  Nestor,  Pylian  king. 
The  senior  chiefs  for  high  exploits  renown*d 
He  gathered,  wh<mi  he  prud.nt  thus  addressed. 

My  fellow-warriors,  hear !  A  dream  fi-om  heaven. 
Amid  the  stillness  of  the  vacant  night 
Approach'd  me,  semblance  close  in  stature,  bulk. 
And  air,  of  noble  Nestor.     At  mine  head 
The  shadow  took  his  stand,  and  thus  he  spake. 

Oh  son  of  Atreus  the  reiiowuM  in  arms 
And  in  the  race,  sleep'st  thou  I  It  ill  behoves 
To  sleep  all  night  the  man  of  high  employ. 
And  charged  as  thou  art  wiili  a  people's  care.* 
Now,  therefore,  mark  me  well,  who,  sent  from  Jove, 
Inform  thee,  that  although  so  far  i-eniote, 
He  yet  compas-ionates  and  thinks  on  thee 
With  kind  solicitude.     He  bids  thee  ami 
Thine  univei*sal  host ;  for  that  the  time 
When  the  Achaians  sliall  at  length  {>osse8S 
Wide  Ilium,  hath  arrived.     The  gods  above 
No  longer  dwell  at  variance.     The  requests 
Of  Juno  have  prevail'd.     Now,  woe  to  Troy 
From  Jove  himself !  Her  fate  is  on  the  wing. 
Charge  this  on  thy  remembrance.   Thus  he  spakO] 
Then  vanished  suddenly,  and  I  awoke. 
Haste  therefore,  let  us  arai,  if  arm  we  may*, 
The  warlike  sons  of  Greece  ;  but  fii>t,  myself 
Will  prove  them,  recommending  instant  flight 
With  all  our  ships,  and  ye  throughout  the  host 
Dtsi)ersed,  sliall,  next,  encourage  all  to  stay. 

He  ceasefl,  and  sat ;  when  in  the  midst  arose 
Of  highest  fame  for  wisdom,  Nt»stor,  king 
Of  sa.-.tly  Fylus,  who  them  thus  bespakc. 

Friends,  counselloi's,  and  le^iders  of  the  Greeks  I 
Had  any  meaner  Argive  told  his  dream, 
We  had  pi-onounced  it  falsi*,  and  should  the  more 
Have  shrunk  from  battle;  but. the  dream  is  his 
Who  boasts  himself  our  highest  in  command. 
Haste,  arm  we,  if  we  may,  the  sons  of  Greece. 
So  Fa\ing,  he  left  the  council  ;  him,  at  once, 
The  sceptred  chief»,  obedient  to  his  v<»ice. 
Arising,  followed ;  and  the  throng  began. 
As  from  the  hollow  rock  bech  stream  abroad. 
And  in  succession  endless  seek  the  fields, 
Now  clustering,  and  now  scatter'd  far  and  near^ 
In  spring-time,  among  all  the  new-blown  fluwerSy 
So  they  to  council  swarnrd,  troop  after  troop, 
Greecians  of  every  tribe,  from  camp  and  fleet 
AsstMiibling  orderly  o'er  all  the  plain 
Beside  the  shore  of  ocean.     In  the  midst 
A  kindling  nunour,  messenger  of  Jove, 
ImpeU'd  them,  and  they  went.     Loud  was  the  din 
Of  the  assembling  thousands ;  groaned  the  earth 
When  down  they  sat,  and  murmurs  ran  around. 
Nine  heralds  cried  abud — Will  ye  restrain 
Your  clamours,  tliat  your .  heaven-taught  kings 

may  speak ! 
Sea  roe  were  they  settled,  and  the  clang  had  ceased, 
When  Agamemnon,  sovereign  o'er  them  all, 
Sceptro  in  liand,  arose,    (That  sceptro  erst 


1  Agamemnon  seemt  to  entertain  some  doubtR  lett  the 
army  should  so  rosent  his  treatment  of  their  favourite 
Achillee,  ac  to  be  indisposed  to  serve  him. 
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Vulcan  with  labour  forged  and  to  the  hand 
ConsignM  it  of  the  king,  Saturnian  Jove ; 
Jove  to  the  vanquiHhcr-  of  lno'»*  guard. 
And  he  to  Pelops  ;  Pelops  in  his  turn. 
To  royal  Atreus  ;  Atreua  at  his  death 
Bequeathed  it  to  ThyeKtes  rich  in  flocks, 
And  rich  Thyeates  left  it  to  be  borne 
By  Agumeninon,  symbol  of  his  right 
To  empire  over  Argos  and  her  ifiles) 
On  that  he  Ican'd,  and,  rapid,  thus  began. 

Friends,  Greecians,  heroes,  ministers  of  Mars  ! 
Ye  see  me  hei-e  entangled  in  the  snares 
Of  unpropitiouR  Jove.     He  promised  once, 
And  with  a  nod  confirmed  it,  tliat  with  spoils 
Of  Ilium  laden,  we  should  hence  return  ; 
But  now,  devising  ill,  he  sends  me  shamed. 
And  with  diminish'd  numbers,  home  to  Gi-eece. 
So  stands  his  sovereign  pleasure,  who  hath  laid 
The  bulwarks  of  full  many  a  city  low. 
And  more  shall  level,  matchlesH  in  his  might. 
That  such  a  numerous  host  of  Greeks  as  we, 
Warring  with  fewer  tlmn  ourselves,  should  find 
No  fruit  of  all  our  toil,  (and  none  appears) 
Will  make  us  vile  with  ages  yet  to  come. 
For  should  we  now  strike  truce,  till  Greece  and  Troy 
Might  number  each  her  own,  and  were  the  Greeks 
Distributed  in  bands,  ten  Greeks  in  each. 
Our  banded  decads  should  exceed  so  far 
Their  units,  that  all  Ti-oy  could  not  supply 
For  every  ten,  a  man,  to  All  us  wine  ; 
So  far  the  Achaians,  in  my  thought,  surpass 
The  native  Trojans.     But  in  Troy  are  those 
Who  baflle  much  my  purpose  ;  aids  derived 
From  other  states,  spear-ann'd  auxiliars,  firm 
In  the  defence  of  Ilium's  lofty  towei-s. 
Nine  years  have  ])aKs'd  us  over,  nine  long  years  ; 
Our  ships  are  rotted,  and  our  tackle  marrd, 
And  all  our  wives  and  little  ones  at  home 
Sit  watching  our  return,  while  this  attempt 
Hangs  still  in  doubt,  for  which  that  home  we  left. 
Accept  ye  then  my  counsel.     Fly  we  swift 
With  all  our  fleet  back  to  our  native  land. 
Hopeless  of  Troy,  not  yet  to  be  subdued. 

So  s])ake  the  king,  whom  all  the  concourse  heard 
With  minds  in  tumult  tosa'd  ;  all,  save  the  few. 
Partners  of  his  intent.     Commotion  shook 
The  whole  assembly,  such  as  heaves  the  flood 
Of  the  Icarian  deep,  when  south  and  east 
Burst  forth  together  from  the  clouds  of  Jove. 
And  as  when  vehement  the  west-wind  falls 
On  standing  com  mature,  the  loaded  ears 
I  Innumerable  bow  before  the  gale, 
I  So  was  the  council  shaken.     With  a  shout 
I  AD  flew  toward  the  ships  ;  upraised,  the  dust 
I  Stood  o'er  them  ;  universal  was  the  cry, 
j  "  Now  clear  the  )>assages,  strike  down  the  props, 
!  Set  every  vessel  free,  launch,  and  away  I" 
I  Heaven  rang  with  exclamation  of  the  host 
.  All  homeward  bent,  and  launching  glad  the  fleet 
;  Then  baflled  fate  had  the  Achaians  seen 

Returning  prematut*e,  but  Juno  thus, 
'  With  admonition  quick  to  Pallas  spake. 
I       Unconquer'd  daughter  of  Jove  (egis-arm*d ! 
Ah  foul  dishonour !  Is  it  thus  at  last 
That  the  Achaians  on  the  billows  borne, 
Shall  seek  again  their  country,  leaving  here, 
To  be  the  vaunt  of  Ilium  and*  her  king. 
I  Helen  of  Argos,  in  whose  cause  the  Greeks 
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Have  numert>us  perish'd  from  their  home  reoolil 
Haste !  Seek  the  mail-arm*d  mu.titude,  by  forci 
Det:iin  them  of  thy  soothing  speech,  ere  yet 
All  launch  tlieir  oary  harks  into  tlie  flood. 

She  spake,  nor  did  Minerva  not  comply. 
But  darling  swift  from  the  Olympian  heights, 
Reach'd  soon  Achaia*s  fleet.    There,  she  peroeifrf 
Prudent  as  Jove  himself,  Ulysses ;  firm 
He  stood ;  he  toucli'd  not  even  with  lib  hand 
His  sable  bark,  for  sorrow  whelm*d  his  souL 
The  Athenscan  Goddess  azurc^^yed 
Beside  him  stood,  and  thus  the  Chief  bespake. 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd ! 
Why  seek  ye,  thus  precipitate,  your  ships ! 
Intend  ye  flight !  And  is  it  thus  at  last. 
That  the  Achaians  on  the  billows  Borne, 
Shall  seek  again  their  country,  leaving  here, 
To  be  the  vaunt  of  Ilium  and  her  king, 
Helen  of  Argos,  in  whose  cause  the  Greeks 
Have  numei*ous  perished  from  their  home  n 
Delay  not.  Rush  into  the  thrrmg ;  by  force 
Detain  them  of  thy  soothing  sfMsech,  ere  yet 
All  Uunch  their  oary  barks  into  the  flood. 

She  ceased,  whom  by  her  voice  Ulysses  knew. 
Casting  his  mantle  from  him,  which  his  friend 
Eury bates  the  Ithacensian  caught. 
He  ran  ;  and  in  his  coui*se  meeting  the  Mm 
Of  Atreus,  Agamenmon,  from  his  hand 
The  everlasting  sceptre  quick  received. 
Which  bearing,  thix>ugh  Achaia's  fleet  he  paas'd. 
Wniat  king  soever,  or  distinguish'd  Greek 
He  found,  approaching  to  his  side,  in  terms 
Of  gentle  sort  he  stay'd  him.     Sir,  he  cried,    * 
It  is  unset*mly  that  a  man  renown'd 
Ah  thou,  should  tremble.     Go— Resume  the  lea 
Which  thou  hast  left,  and  bid  the  people  siL 
Thou  know'st  not  clearly  yet  the  monarch's  nuD 
He  proves  us  now,  but  soon  he  will  chastise. 
All  were  not  present ;  few  of  us  have  heard 
His  speech  this  day  in  council.     Oh,  bewaie, 
Lest  in  i*esentment  of  this  hasty  course 
Iri-egular,  he  let  his  anger  loose. 
Dread  is  the  anger  of  a  king ;  he  reigns 
By  Jove's  own  ord'nance,  and  is  dear  to  Jot*. 

But  what  ]ilebeian  base  soe'er  he  heard 
Stretching  his  thixiat  to  swell  the  general  eiy. 
He  laid  tlie  sceptre  smartly  on  his  liack. 
With  ivprimand  severe.     Fellow,  he  said. 
Sit  still ;  liear  others ;  thy  superiors  hear. 
For  who  art  thou  1  A  dastard  and  a  drone. 
Of  none  account  in  council,  or  in  arms. 
By  no  means  may  we  all  alike  bear  sway 
At  Ilium ;  such  plurality  of  kings 
Wei*e  evil.     One  suflices.     One,  to  whom 
Tbe  son  of  politic  Saturn  hath  aasign'd 
The  sceptre,  and  infoix;enient  of  the  laws. 
That  he  mav  rule  us  as  a  monarch  ought. 

With  such  authority  the  troubled  host 
He  sway'd ;  they,  quitting  camp  and  fleet  again 
Rush'd  back  to  council ;  deafening  was  tiie  soil 
As  when  a  billow  of  the  boisterous  deep 
Some  lux)ad  beach  dashes,  and  tlie  ocean  rosiii 

The  host  all  seated,  and  the  benches  fiU'd, 
Thersites,  only  of  loquacious  tongue 
Ungovem'd,  clamour'd  mutinous ;  a  wreteh 
Of  utterance  prompt,  but  in  coarse  phrase  obsec 
Deep  Icarn'd  alone,  with  which  to  slander  kingi 
Might  he  but  set  the  rabble  in  a  roar. 
He  cared  not  with  what  jest ;  of  all  from  Greec 
To  Ilium  sent,  his  country's  chief  reproach. 
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red  he  was,  and  halting  moved  on  legs 

d  ;  his  gibbous  8iiouI<lnrs  o'er  his  breast 

ted,  plneh'd  it ;  to  u  peak  his  head 

)uliled  sharp,  and  Kprinklod  thin  with  hair 

eiing  length,  flimsy  and  soft  as  down. 

.  and  Ulysses  had  incurr*d 

s  aversion ;  them  he  never  spared ; 

Vy  imperial  Agamemnon  'self 

ing  accents  stridulous  he  charged 

il  reproach.    The  Greecians  with  contempt 

y  and  indignation,  while  with  voice 

rat  pitch,  he  thus  the  monarch  mock'd. 

would  St  thou  now  I  Whereof  is  thy  com- 
int 

^amcmnon  !    Thou  hast  fill'd  thy  tents 
easure,  and  the  Greecians,  when*  they  take 
:huse  the  loveliest  girls  for  thee, 
thy  wish  i  More  gold  ?  A  ransom  brought 
>  chief  Trojan  for  his  son's  release, 
[,  or  other  valiant  Gi-eek  may  bind  I 
d'st  thou  yet  a  virgin,  one,  by  right 
''s  claim,  but  made  by  foix;e  thine  own  ? 
lot  well,  great  Sir,  tliat  thou  shouldst  bring 
e  on  the  Achaians,  as  of  late. 
le,  my  (xi*eecian  sisters,  soldiers  named 

of  a  sex  too  soft  for  war, 

et  us  homewai*d :  let  him  here  digest 

e  shall  gorge,  alone  ;  that  he  may  learn 

ssistance  pixitit  him  or  not. 

in  he  shamed  Achilles,  he  disgraced 

far  worthier  than  himself,  whose  prize 

withholds.     Hut  tush,— Achilles  lacks 
'  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  no  gall 

I  within  him,  or  his  hand  long  since 

pp'd  that  mouth  •,  that  it  should  scoff  no 

.mocking  royal  Agamemnon,  spake  [more. 

;s.     Instant  starting  to  his  side, 

Jl^-sses  with  indignant  brows 

d  him,  and  him  thus  reproved  severe. 

lites!  Railer! — peace.     Think  not  thyself, 

;h  thus  eloquent,  alone  exempt 

bligation  not  to  slander  kings. 

thee  most  contemptible,  the  worst 

nemnon's  followers  to  tlie  war ; 

e  not  then  to  take  the  names  revered 

reigns  on  thy  sordid  lips,  to  as(>erse 

tcred  character,  and  to  a]>point 

3eks  a  time  when  they  shall  voyage  home. 

)n,  how  late,  with  wliat  success  at  last 

II  return,  we  know  not:  but  because 
9  heroes  numerous  spoils  allot 
nienmon,  leader  of  the  host, 

erefore  from  thy  seat  rcvilest  the  king, 
pk  me.     If  I  find  thee,  as  even  now, 
and  foaming  at  the  lips  again, 
ver  man  beliold  Ulysses'  head 
e  my  shoulders  more,  and  may  my  son 
ie  begotten  of  another  sire, 
strip  thee  to  that  hide  of  thine 
as  thou  wast  l>om,  and  whip  thee  hence 
3  thy  galley,  sniveling  like  a  boy. 
;a8ed,  and  with  his  sceptre  on  the  back 
>uldcrs  smote  him.     Writhing  to  and  fro, 
t  profuse,  while  many  a  bloody  whelk 
•rant  beneath  the  sceptre  sprang, 
ell'd  he  sat,  and  from  his  visage  mean, 

xtremcAt  provocation  is  implied  in  this  expre*- 
ich  Thenites  quotes  exactly  as  he  had  heard  it 
lips  of  Achilles.  • 


Deep-sighing,  wiped  the  rheums.    It  was  no  time 

For  mirth,  yet  mirth  illumined  every  face, 

And  laughing,  thus  they  spake.     A  thousand  acts 

Illustrious,  both  by  well-concerted  pUms 

And  prudent  disposition  of  the  host 

Ulysses  hath  achieved,  but  this  by  far 

Transcends  his  fonncr  praise,  that  he  hath  quell'd 

Such  contumelious  rhetoric  profuse. 

The  valiant  talker  shall  not  soon,  we  judge. 

Take  liberties  with  royal  names  again. 

So  spake  the' multitude.     Then, stretching  forth 
The  sceptre,  city-spoiler  chief,  arose 
Ulysses.     Him  beside,  herald  in  form. 
Appeared  Minerva.     Silence  she  enjoin'd 
To  all,  tliat  all  Achaia's  sons  might  hear, 
Foremost  and  rcarmo8t,and  might  weigh  his  words. 
He  then  his  counsel,  prudent,  thus  proposed. 

Atrides!  Monarch!  The  Achi*ians  seek 
To  make  thee  ignominious  above  all 
In  sight  of  all  mankind.     None  recollects 
His  promise  more  in  steed-famed  Argos  pledged, 
Here  to  abide  till  Ilium  wall'd  to  heaven 
Should  vanquish'd  sink,  and  all  her  wealth  be  ours. 
No — now,  like  widow'd  women,  or  weak  boys. 
They  whimper  to  each  other,  wishing  home. 
And  home,  I  grant,  to  the  afflicted  soul 
Seems  pleasant  *.     The  poor  seaman  from  his  wife 
One  month  detain'd,  cheerless  his  ship  and  sad 
Possesses,  by  the  force  of  wintry  blasts. 
And  by  the  billows  of  the  troubled  deep 
Fast  lock'd  in  port.     But  us  the  ninth  long  year 
Revolving,  finds  camp'd  under  Ilium  still. 
I  therefore  blame  not,  if  they  mourn  beside 
Their  sable  barks,  the  Greecians.     Yet  the  diame 
That  must  attend  us  after  absence  long 
Ilcturning  unsuccessful,  who  can  bear ! 
Be  patient,  friends !  wait  only  till  we  learn 
If  Calchas  truly  prophesied,  or  not ; 
For  well  we  know,  and  I  to  all  appeal. 
Whom  fate  hath  not  already  snatch'd  away, 
( 1 1  seems  but  yesterday,  or  at  the  most 
A  day  or  two  before)  that  when  the  ships 
Woe-fraught  for  Priam,  and  the  race  of  Troy, 
At  Aulis  met,  and  we  beside  the  fount 
With  perfect  hecatombs  the  gods  adored 
Beneath  the  plane-tree,  from  whose  root  a  stream 
Ran  crystal-clear,  there  we  beheld  a  sign 
Wonderful  in  all  eyes.     A  Hei']>ent  huge. 
Tremendous  sfiectacle !  with  crimson  spots 
His  back  all  dappled,  by  Olympian  Jove 
Himself  protruded,  fi^m  the  altai*'s  foot 
Slipp'd  into  light,  and  glide<l  to  the  tree. 
Thei-e  on  the  to^nnost  lK)ugh,  closc-cover'd  sat 
With  foliage  broad,  eight  spari*ows,  younglings  all, 
Then  newly  feather'd,  with  their  dam,  the  ninth. 
The  little  ones  lamenting  shrill  he  gorged. 
While,  wheeling  o'er  his  head,  with  screams  the  dam 
Bewail'd  her  darling  brood.     Her  also,  next. 
Hovering  and  clamouring,  he  by  the  wing 
Within  his  spiry  folds  drew,  and  devour'd. 
All  eaten  thus,  the  nestlings  and  the  dam. 
The  god  who  sent  him,  signalized  him  too. 
For  liim  Saturnian  Jove  transform'd  to  stone. 
We  wondering  stood,  to  see  that  strange  portent 
Intrude  itself  into  our  holy  rites. 
When  Calchas,  instant,  thus  the  sign  exphun'd. 


1  8.mie  for  ir6yos  here  read  ir69osf  which  reading  I 
have  adopted  for  the  sake  ftotb  of  p«riploaity  and  oiin 
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Why  stand  ye,  Greeks,  LstonishM !  Ye  behold 
A  ppodijry,  hy  Jovo  himself  produced, 
An  omen,  whose  accomplishment  indeed 
Is  distant,  but  whose  fume  bhall  never  die. 
Even  as  this  serpent  in  your  sight  devoured 
Eight  youngling  sparrows,  with  their  dam,  the  ninth, 
So  wc  nine  years  must  war  on  yonder  plain. 
And  in  the  tenth,  wide-hulwiirkd  Troy  is  ours. 

So  spake  the  seer,  an<l  as  he  spake,  is  done. 
Wait,  therefore,  brave  Achaiuns !  go  not  hence 
Till  Priam's  spacious  city  be  your  prize.  ^ 

He  ceased,  and  such  a  shout  ensued,  th&t  all 
The  hollow  ships  the  deafening  roar  returned 
Of  acclamation,  every  voice  the  speech 
Extolling  of  Ulysses,  glorious  chief. 

Then  Nestor  the  Gereiiian,  warrior  old. 
Arising,  spake ;  And,  by  the  gods,  he  said, 
Ye  more  resemble  children  inexpert 
In  war,  than  disciplined  and  prudent  men. 
Where  now  are  all  your  pi*omist^s  and  vows. 
Councils,  libations,  right-hand  covenants  I 
Bum  them,  since  all  our  occupation  here 
Is  to  debate  and  wrangle,  whereof  end 
Or  fruit,  though  long  we  wait,  shall  none  be  found. 
But,  sovereign,  be  not  thou  appall'd.     Be  firm. 
Relax  not  aught  of  thine  accustom'd  sway, 
But  set  the  battle  forth  as  thou  art  wont. 
And  if  there  be  a  Greecian,  here  and  there. 
One',  adverse  to  the  general  voice,  let  such. 
Wither  alone.     He  shall  not  see  his  wish 
Gratified,  neither  will  we  hence  return 
To  Argos,  ere  events  shall  yet  have  proved 
Jove's  promise  false  or  true.  For  when  we  climbM 
Our  gallant  barks  full-charged  with  ilium's  fate 
Saturnian  Jove  (mini|H)tent,  that  day, 
(Omen  propitious!)  thunder'd  on  the  right 
Let  no  man  therefore  pant  for  home,  till  each 
Possess  a  Trojan  spouse,  and  from  her  li|>s 
Take  sweet  ivvenge  f«)r  Helen's  pangs  of  heart. 
Who  then  I  What  soldier  languishes  and  sighs 
To  leave  us !  Let  him  dare  to  lay  his  hand 
On  his  own  vessel,  and  he  dies  the  hrst. 
But  hoar,  O  king !  J  shall  suggest  a  course 
Not  invial.     Agamemnon  !  sort  the  Greeks 
By  districts  and  by  tribes,  that  tribe  may  tribe 
Support,  and  «ach  his  fellow.     This  perfomi'd. 
And  with  consent  of  all,  thou  shalt  discern 
With  e'lse  what  chief,  what  private  man  deserts, 
And  who  pci*fonns  his  pai-t.     The  base,  the  brave. 
Such  disposition  made,  shall  both  appear  ; 
And  thou  slialt  also  know,  if  heaven  or  we, 
The  gods,  or  our  supineness,  succour  Troy. 

To  whom  Atrides,  king  of  men,  replied. 
Old  chief !  Thou  piianest  all  Aehaia's  sous 
In  consultation  ;  would  to  Jove  our  sire, 
To  Atheniean  Pallas,  and  Apollo  1 
That  I  had  ten  such  coadjutors,  wise 
As  thou  art,  and  the  royal  city  soon 
Of  Priam,  with  her  wealth,  should  all  be  ours. 
But  me  the  son  of  Satuni,  Jove  supreme 
Himself  aiHicts,  who  in  contentious  breils 
Involves  me,  and  in  altereation  vain. 
Thence  all  that  wordy  tem]»e8t  for  a  girl 
Achilles  and  myself  between,  and  I 
The  fierce  aggressor.     Be  that  breach  but  heal'd! 
And  Troy's  reprieve  thenceforth  is  at  an  end. 
Go — take  refreshment  now,  that  we  may  march 
Forth  to  our  enemies.     Let  each  whet  well 
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His  spear,  brace  well  his  shield,  well  feed  his  bnk 
High-mettled  horses,  well  survty  and  search 
His  chariot  on  all  sides,  that  no  detect 
Disgrace  his  bright  habiliments  of  war. 
So  will  we  give  the  day  from  mom  to  eve 
To  dreadful  hattle.  Pause  there  shall  lie  not 
Till  night  divide  us.  Every  buckler's  tlioag 
Shall  sweat  on  the  toil'd  biHtom,  every  hand 
That  shakes  the  spear  shall  ache,  and  every  rtee! 
Shall  smoke  that  whirls  the  chariot  o'er  the  plaia 
Woe  then  to  whom  I  shall  discover  here 
Loitering  among  the  tents ;  let  him  escape 
My  vengeance  if  he  can.  The  vultures*  maw 
Shall  have  his  carcase,  and  the  dogs  his  bones. 

He  spake ;  whom  all  applauded  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  against  some  heailland  cliff  the  waves 
Roll'd  by  the  storaiy  south  o'er  rocks  tliat  shoot 
Afar  into  the  deep,  which  in  all  winds 
The  flood  still  overspreads,  blow  whence  tlieymav 
Arising,  forth  they  rush'd,  among  the  ships 
Aii  scatter'd  ;  smoke  fnmi  evei-y  tent  arose. 
The  host  their  food  preparing,  next,  his  god 
E-^ch  tnan  invoked  (of  the  immortals  him 
Whom  he  preferr'd)  with  sacrifice  and  prayer 
For  safe  esc;ipe  from  danger  and  from  death. 
But  Agamemntm  to  Saturnian  Jove 
Omnipotent,  an  ox  of  the  filth  year  ! 

Full-Hesh'd  devoted,  and  the  princes  call'd  '' 

Noblest  of  all  the  Greecians  to  his  feast.  tj 

First,  Nestor  with  Idomeneus  the  king,  | 

Then  cither  Ajax,  and  the  son  he  call'd 
Of  Tydeus,  with  Ulysses  sixth  and  last, 
Jove's  peer  in  wisdom.     Men  laiis  went, 
Heroic  chief !  unbidden,  for  he  knew 
His  brether's  mind  with  weight  of  care  opprewi. 
The  ox  encircling,  and  their  hunds  with  meal         i 
Of  consecration  fill'd,  the  assembly  stood,  ;| 

When  Ai^ameninon  thus  his  pi-ayer  preferr'd.       i 

Almighty  Father  !  Glorious  above  all  I  \ 

Cloud-gii*t,  who  dwell'st  in  heaven  thy  throne  sab-  ; 
Let  not  the  sun  g<»  down,  till  Priam*8  roof   [lime, 
Fall  fiat  into  the  flames ;  till  I  shall  bum  I 

His  gates  with  fire  ;  till  I  shall  hew  away  ] 

His  hacU'd  and  riven  corslet  frtnn  the  breast 
Of  Hector,  and  till  numerous  chiefs,  his  friends, 
Areund  him,  pn>ne  in  dust,  shall  bite  the  ground. 

So  pray'd  he,  but  with  none  effrct.     The  god 
Received  his  oflering,  but  to  double  toil 
Doom'd  them,  and  soitow  moi'e  than  all  the  pist 

They  then,  the  triturated  barley  grain 
First  duty  sprinkling,  the  sharp  steel  infix'd 
Deep  in  the  victim's  neck  revei-sed,  then  stripp'd 
The  caiease,  and  divided  at  theii*  joint 
Ti'e  thighs,  which  in  the  double  cawl  invoWed 
'i  lu-y  spread  with  slices  crude,  and  buru'd  with  fire 
Ascending  fieree  from  billets  sere  and  dry. 
The  spitted  entrails  next  they  o'er  the  coals 
Suspended  held.     The  thighs  with  fire  consumed, 
They  gave  to  each  his  poi*tion  of  the  maw. 
Then  slash'd  the  remnant,  pierced  it  with  the  spits, 
And  managing  with  culinary  skill 
The  reast,  witlidre»w  it  from  the  spits  again. 
Thus,  all  their  task  accomplish'd,  and  the  board 
Set  forth,  they  feasted,  and  were  all  sufficed. 
When  neither  hunger  more  nor  thirst  remain'd 
Unsatisfie<l,  Gerenian  Nestor  spake. 

Atrides !  Agamemnon !  King  of  men ! 
No  longer  waste  we  time  in  useless  words. 
Nor  to  a  distant  hour  postpone  the  work     [forth, 
To  which  heaven  caUs  thee.    Send  thine  hermlds 
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ill  convene  the  Achaians  at  the  fleet, 
t  the  chiefs  asBeinhied  here,  may  range, 
r,  the  inibattled  multitude, 
e  their  Rpirits  for  immediate  fight, 
ake,  nor  Agamemnon  not  complied, 
he  bade  his  clear- voiced  herahls  call 
eks  to  battle.    They  the  sununons  huid 
th,  and  at  the  sound  the  people  throngM. 
;amemnon  and  the  kings  of  Gi*eeco 
iful  drew  them  into  oitler  just, 
lom  Miner^'a  azure-eyed  advanced, 
(timable  ujgis  on  her  arm, 
il,  unobnoxious  to  decay. 
Ired  braids,  close  twisted,  all  of  gold, 
lued  at  an  Imndred  beeves',  around 
»nt  fringed  it.     She  from  side  to  side 
s  cieruloan  roU'd,  infusing  thirst 
i  endless  into  every  breast, 
n  them  now,  war  sweeter  now  to  each 
les  to  waft  them  over  ocean  home. 
I  devouring  flames  some  forest  seize 
ligh  mountains,  splendid  from  afar 
:e  appears,  so,  moving  on  the  plain, 
l-clad  host  innumerous  flufehd  to  heaven, 
i  multitude  of  fowls  in  flocks 
I'd  various,  geese,  or  cranes,  or  swans 
(ck'd,  long  hovering  o'er  Cayster's  banks 
on  plumes,  successive  on  the  mead 
t  last,  and  with  a  clang  so  loud 
the  hollow  vale  of  Asius  rings ; 
Kjr  such  from  ships  and  tents  eff*iised, 
ver*d  the  Scamandrian  plain  ;  the  earth 
v'd  to  the  foet  of  steods  and  men. 
ei-spi-ead  Scamander's  grassy  vale, 
,  as  leaves,  or  as  the  flowers  of  spnng. 
e  hovel  whei*e  the  peasant  milks 
'  in  spring-time,  when  his  pails  are  flll'd, 
ouds  of  hunmiing  insects  on  the  wing 
ill  around  him,  so  the  Grecoiana  swaiWd 
inmi'd  multitude  o'er  all  the  plain, 
irm'd,  high-ci*e8ted,  and  athii'st  for  war. 
herds  separate  their  numerous  flocks 
se,  though  fed  promiscuous,  with  like  ease 
aders  them  on  every  side  reduced 
ial  oi-der  glorious ;  among  whom 
;;amemnon  **  with  an  eye  like  Jove's, 
iten  or  command,"  like  Mai-s  in  girth, 
h  the  jioi  t  of  Neptune.     As  the  bull 
lous  among  all  the  herd  appears, 
iuipasses  all,  such  Jove  ordain'd 
y  the  son  of  Atreus,  in  the  midbt 
•s,  eminent  aljove  them  all. 
le,  (for  ye  are  heavenly,  and  beheld 
,  whereof  the  faint  report  alone 
xehM  our  ears,  remote  and  ill-inform'd) 
ye  Muses,  under  whom,  beneath 
liefs  of  royal  or  of  humbler  note 
rth  the  embattled  Greeks  I     The  host  at 
:e; 

jre  a  multitude  in  number  more 
th  ten  tongues,  and  with  ten  mouths,  each 
ith 

•cal  with  a  trumpet's  throat  of  brass, 
declare,  nidess  the  Olymjuan  nine, 
lughters,  would  the  chronicle  themselves 
f  all  assembled,  under  Troy. 
hef>rse  the  captains  and  theur  fleets. 
a*d  sturdy  sons  Peneleua  led, 

Money  stamped  with  the  figure  of  un  uz. 


And  Leitus,  whose  partners  in  command 
Arcesilaus  and  Prothoenor  came. 
And  Clonius.     Them  the  dwellers  on  the  rocks 
Of  Aulis  foIlowM,  with  the  hardy  clans 
Of  Hyrie,  Sehueiios,  Scholos,  and  the  hills 
Of  Eteon  ;  Thespia,  Griea,  and  the  plains 
Of  Mycalessus  them,  and  Hamia  served, 
Eleon,  Erythne,  Feteon  ;  Hyle  them, 
Ilesius  and  Ocalea,  and  the  strength 
Of  Medeon ;  Copo;  al^o  in  their  train 
March'd,  with  Eutresis  and  the  mighty  men 
Of  Thisbe  famed  for  doves ;  nor  pass  unnamed 
Whom  Coronsea,  and  the  gi-assy  land 
Of  ilaliartus  added  to  the  war, 
Nor  whom  Plara*a,  nor  whom  Glissa  bred. 
And  Hypothcbae',  and  thy  sacred  groves 
To  Neptune,  dark  Onchestus.     Arne  claims 
A  record  next  for  her  illustrious  sons. 
Vine- bearing  Arne.     Thou  wast  also  there 
Mideia,  and  thou  Nissa ;  nor  be  thine 
Though  last,  Anthedon,  a  forgotten  name. 
These  in  Boeotia's  fair  and  gallant  fleet 
Of  fifty  ships,  each  bearing  o'er  the  waves 
Thrice  forty  warriors,  had  arrived  at  Troy. 

In  thirty  ships  deep-laden  with  the  bmve, 
Aspledon  and  Orchomenos  had  sent 
Their  chosen  youth  ;  them  ruled  a  noble  pair. 
Sons  of  Astyoche  ;  she,  lovely  nymph. 
Received  by  stealth,  on  Actor's  stately  roof. 
The  embraces  of  a  g(»d,  and  bore  to  Mars 
Twins  like  himself,  Ascalaphus  the  bold. 
And  bold  IrJmenus,  ex|)ert  in  arms. 

Beneath  Epistrophus  and  Schedius,  took 
Their  destined  station  on  Boeotia's  left, 
The  brave  Phocensians ;  they  in  forty  ships 
From  Cyparissus  came,  and  from  the  rocks 
Of  Python,  and  from  Crista  the  tlivine ; 
From  Aneinoria,  Daulis,  Panopeus, 
And  from  Hyampolis,  and  from  the  hanks 
Of  the  Cephissus,  sacred  stream,  and  from 
LiUea,  seated  at  its  fountain-head. 

Next  fnmi  beyimd  Eubwa's  happy  isle 
In  forty  ships  convey *d,  stood  forth*  well  arm'd 
The  Locrians;  dweliei*s  in  Augeia  some 
The  pleasant,  some  of  Opofis  possess'd. 
Some  of  Calliarus ;  these  Scjirpha  sent. 
And  Cynus  those ;  fi-om  Bessa  came  the  rest. 
From  Tar])ha,  Thi-onius,  and  from  the  blink 
Of  loud  Boagrius ;  Ajax  thenj,  the  swift, 
Son  of  OTleus  led,  not  such  as  he 
From  Telanion,  big-boned  and  lofty  built. 
But  small  of  lin*b,  and  of  an  humbler  crest ; 
Yet  he,  competitor  had  none  throughout 
The  Greecians  of  what  land  soc'er,  lor  skill 
in  ushering  to  its  mark  the  rapid  lance. 

Elphenor  brought  (Calcliodon's  mighty  son) 
The  Eubueans  to  the  field.     In  forty  ships 
From  Mistriwa  for  her  vintage  famed. 
From  Chalcis,  fi-om  Iretria,  from  the  gates 
Of  maritime  Cerinthus,  fi-om  the  heights 
Of  Dios  rock-built  citadel  sublime. 
And  from  Caristus  and  fi*om  Styra  came 
His  warlike  multitudes,  all  named  alike 
Abantes,  on  whose  shoulders  fell  behind 
Their  locks  profuse,  and  they  were  eager  all 
To  split  the  hauberk  with  the  pointed  spear. 

I  Some  say  Thvbea  the  leas,  others*  the  suburbs  (4 
Thebes  the  greater.  It  is  certain  that  Thebes  itself  tent 
none. 
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Nor  Atlieiis  hod  withheld  her  generous  sons, 
Tlie  people  of  Erectheus.     Him  oiF  old 
The  teeming  glebe  produced,  a  wonderouB  birth  ! 
And  Pallas  rear*d  him :  her  own  unctuous  fane 
She  made  his  habitation,  where  with  bulls 
The  youth  of  Athens,  and  with  slaughter'd  lambs 
Her  annual  worship  celebrate.     Them  led 
Menestheus,  whom,  (sage  Nestor's  self  except, 
Thrice  school'd  in  all  events  of  human  life) 
None  riyal'd  ever  in  the  just  aiTay 
Of  horse  and  man  to  battle.     Fifty  ships 
Black-prow'd,  had  borne  them  to  the  distant  war 

Ajax  from  Salamis  twelre  vesseh)  brought. 
And  where  the  Athenian  band  in  phalanx  stood 
Marshal'd  compact,  there  stationed  he  his  powers. 

The  men  of  Argos  and  Tyrintha  next, 
And  of  Hermione,  that  stands  retired 
With  Asine,  within  her  spacious  bay ; 
Of  Epidaurus,  crown'd  with  purple  vines. 
And  of  Troezeua,  with  the  Achaian  youth 
Of  sea-begirt  iEgina,  and  with  thine, 
Maseta,  and  the  dwellers  on  thy  coast, 
Wave-worn  Eionee ;  these  all  obey*d 
The  dauntless  hero  Diomede,  whom  served 
Sthenelus,  son  of  Capaneus,  a  chit-f 
Of  deathless  fame,  his  second  in  command. 
And  godlike  man,  Euryalus,  the  son 
Of  King  Mecisteus,  Talaiis'  son,  his  third. 
But  Diomede  controH'd  them  all,  and  him 
Twice  forty  sable  ships  their  leader  own'd. 

Gime  Agamemnon  with  a  hundred  sliips. 
Exulting  in  his  powers ;  more  numerous  they, 
And  more  illustrious  far  than  other  chief 
Could  boast,  whoever.     Clad  in  buniish*d  brass, 
And  conscious  of  pre-eminence,  he  stood. 
He  drew  his  host  from  cities  far  renown'd, 
Myccnee,  and  Corinthus,  seat  of  wealth, 
Omeia,  and  Cleonce  bulwark'd  strong. 
And  lovely  Arsethyria ;  Sicyon,  whei-e 
His  seat  of  royal  power  held  at  the  first 
Adr  \8tus :  Hyperesia,  and  the  heights 
Of  Gono<?ssa ;  iEgium,  with  the  towns 
That  sprinkle  all  that  far-extended  coast, 
Pellene  also  and  wide  Hclice 
With  all  their  shores,  were  numbered  in  his  train. 

From  hollow  Lacedscmon's  glen  profound. 
From  Plmre,  Sparta,  and  from  Messa,  still 
Resounding  with  the  ring-dove's  amorous  moan. 
From  Br^'sia,  from  Augeia,  from  the  rocks 
Of  Liaas,  from  Amycia,  Otilus, 
And  from  the  towers  of  Ilelos,  at  whose  foot 
The  surf  of  ocean  falls,  came  sixty  barks 
With  MenelauH.     From  the  monarch's  host 
The  royal  brother  ranged  his  own  apart, 
And  panted  for  revenge  of  Helen's  wrongs. 
And  of  her  sighs  and  tears.     From  rank  to  rank. 
Conscious  of  dauntless  might  he  fMiss'd,  and  sent 
Into  all  hearts  the  fervour  of  his  own. 

Grerenian  Nestor  in  thrice  thirty  ships 
Had  brought  his  warriors ;  they  from  Pylus  came, 
Fi-om  blytlie  Arene,  and  from  Thryos,  built 
Fast  by  the  foi*ds  of  Alpheus,  and  from  steep 
And  stately  ^Epy.    Their  confederate  powers 
Sent  Ampiiigenia,  Cyparissa  veil'd 
W*ith  broad  redundance  of  funereal  shades, 
Pteleos  and  Helos,  and  of  deathless  fame 
Dorion.     In  Dorion  erst  the  Muses  met 
ThreTcian  Thamyris,  on  his  return 
From  Eurytus,  Oechalian  Chief,  and  hush'd 
His  song  for  ever ;  for  he  dared  to  vaunt 


That  he  would  pass  in  song  even  themselveB 
Tlie  MuMeH,  daughtei-M  of  Jove  legis-arm'd. 
They,  therefore,  by  his  boast  incensed,  the  bard 
Struck  blihd,  and  from  his  memory  dash'd  sere 
All  ti*aces  of  his  once  celestial  strains. 

Arcadia's  sons,  the  dwellers  at  the  foo 
Of  mount  Cyllene,  whei'e  iEpnus  sleeps 
Intonib*d  ;  a  generation  bold  in  6glit, 
And  warriors  hand  to  hand ;  the  valiant  men 
Of  PheneuH,  of  Orchonionos  by  flocks 
Grazed  nuinl>crlci»s,  of  Ri|)e,  Stratia,  bleak 
£iiis{)e  ;  Mantinea  city  fair, 
Styniphelus  and  Parrhasia,  and  the  youth 
Of  Tegca ;  royal  Agapenor  these,  ' 

Ancieu»*  offspring,  had  in  sixty  ships 
To  Troy  conducted ;  numerous  was  the  crew, 
And  skill'd  in  arms,  which  every  vessel  bruught,   . 
And  Agamemnon  had  with  barks  himself 
Supplied  them,  for.  of  inland  realms  possess'd,      | 
They  little  heeded  maritime  cmplo\-s.  i 

The  dwellers  in  Bupi^asium,  on  the  shores        | 
Of  pleasant  Elis,  and  in  all  the  land  ! 

Myniiuus  and  the  Hymiinian  plain  between, 
The  rock  Oleiiian,  and  the  Alysian  fount; 
Tliesi^  all  obey'd  four  chiefs,  and  ga]le>'S  ten 
Each  chief  commanded,  witli  Epeans  fill'd. 
AniphiniaohuH  and  ThaJpms  goverr/J  these^ 
Tijis,  son  of  Ct<.'atU8,  the  otlier,  sprung 
Fi-vm  Eurytus,  and  both  of  Actor's  house. 
Diore.s,  son  of  Aniarynceus,  toose 
Led  on,  and,  for  his  godlike  form  renown'd, 
Polyxenus  was  chieltaiii  o'er  the  rest. 
Son  of  Agasthenes,  Angelas'  son. 

Dulichiuui,  and  her  sister  sacred  isles 
The  Echinades,  whose  opposite  aspect 
Looks  toward  Elis  o'er  the  curling  waves. 
Sent  forth  their  powers  with  Meges  af  their  head, 
Brave  son  of  Phylcus,  warrior  dear  to  Jove. 
Phyleus  in  wrath,  his  father's  house  renounced, 
And  to  Dulichiuui  wandering,  there  abode. 
Twice  twenty  ships  had  follow'd  Meges  forth. 

Ulysses  led  the  Cephallcnians  bold. 
From  Itliaca,  and  from  the  lofty  woods 
Of  Nentus  they  came,  and  from  the  rocks 
Of  rude  /Egili|)a.     Crocylia  thes<», 
And  those  Zacynthim  own'd  ;  nor  yet  a  few 
Fi-om  SamoH,  from  Epirus  join'd  their  aid 
And  from  the  op|H)site  Ionian  shore. 
Them,  wise  as  Jove  liimself,  Ulysses  led 
In  twelve  fair  shl])s,  with  crimson  proiivs  adorn'di 

From  forty  ships,  Thoas,  Andreemon's  son. 
Had  landed  his  yKtolians ;  for  extinct 
Was  Meleager,  and  extinct  the  house 
Of  Oenens  all,  nor  Oeneus  self  survived ; 
To  Thoas  therefore  had  iEtoiia  fallen ; 
Him  Olenop,  Pylenc,  Chalcis  sen'ed. 
With  Pleuro,  and  the  rock-bound  Calydon. 

IdomeneuR,  spear-practised  warrior,  led 
The  numerous  Cretans.     In  twice  forty  ships 
H  e  brought  his  powers  to  Troy.    The  warlike  band 
Of  Cnossus,  of  Gortyna  wall'd  around, 
Of  Lyctus,  of  Lycastus  chalky-white. 
Of  Phiestus,  of  Miletus,  with  the  youth 
Of  Ilhytius  him  obey'd ;  nor  these  were  all. 
But  others  from  her  hundred  cities  Crete 
Sent  forth,  all  whom  Idomcneus  the  brave 
Commanded,  with  Meriones  in  arms 
Dread  as  the  god  of  battles  blood-imbrued. 

Nine  ships  Tlepolemus,  Herculean-bom, 
For  courage  famed  and  for  superior  aixe« 
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inth  his  haughty  Rhodians.    They,  m  tribes 

d,  dwelt  distinct.    Jelvssua  these, 

Lindus,  and  the  rest  tiie  shining  soil 

te  Camirus  occupied.     Him  bore 

rcules,  (what  time  lie  led  the  nymph 

Ephyre,  and  from  Sellca's  banks, 

'uil  many  a  city  laid  in  dust) 

heia.     In  his  father's  house 

(icent,  Tlei>olemus  spear-famed 

rarce  up-giown  to  manhood's  lusty  prime, 

he  his  father's  hoar^'  uncle  slew 

nius,  branch  of  Man.     Then  built  he  ships, 

tushing  foi*th  to  sea,  fled  from  the  threats 

whole  house  of  Hercules.     Huge  toil 
lany  woes  he  suffer'd,  till  at  length 
odes  arriving,  in  three  separate  bands 
*ead  himself  abroad.     Much  was  he  loved 
commanding  Jove,  who  bless'd  him  there, 
lower 'd  abundant  riches  on  them  all. 
•us  of  Sj-ma,  with  three  vessels  came ; 
I,  AglsDa's  offspring,  whom  she  bore 
iropus  the  king;  Nireus  in  form, 
aultless  son  of  Peleus  sole  except) 
est  of  all  the  Greecians  call'd  to  Troy. 
i  was  heartless  and  his  men  were  few. 
.'rus,  Casus,  Crapathus,  and  Cos 
;  reigned  Eur^'pylus,  with  all  the  isles 
ise  named,  under  two  valiant  chiefs 
troops  disposed  ;  Pliidi{>]>UH  one,  and  one, 
"Other  Antiphus,  begotten  both 
cesalus,  whom  Hercules  begat, 
rty  shijis  they  sought  the  shores  of  Troy. 

warriors  of  Pelasgian  Argos  next, 
IS,  and  Alnpe,  and  who  held 
na,  Phthia,  and  for  women  fair 
^uish'd,  Hellas ;  known  by  various  names 
les.  Myrmidons,  Achseans,  them 
Y  ships  embark'd,  Achilles  ruled. 
icse  were  deaf  to  the  hoarse-throated  war, 
lere  was  none  to  draw  the  battle  foi-th, 
ive  them  just  array.     Close  in  his  ships 
es,  after  loss  of  the  bright-hair'd 
«,  lay,  resentful ;  her  ohtain'd 
ithout  labour  hard,  and  after  sack 
sbes  and  of  Lyniessus,  whci'e  he  slew 
lighty  chi<  fs,  sons  of  Evenus  both, 
ophus  and  Mynes,  her  he  iiiourn'd, 
jr  her  sake  seif-prison'd  in  his  fleet 
lie  lay,  though  soon  to  rise  again, 
m  Phylace,  and  from  the  flowei7  fields 
rrhasus,  a  Uiid  to  Ceres  given 
isecration,  and  from  Iton  green, 
r  of  flocks ;  from  Antron  by  the  sea, 
*om  the  grassy  meads  of  Pteleus,  came 
pie,  whom  while  yet  he  lived,  the  brave 
lilaiis  led  ;  but  him  the  earth 
bver'd  dark  and  di'ear.     A  wife  he  left, 
id  in  Phylace  her  bleeding  cheeks, 
n  unfinish'd  mansion.     First  he  died 
the  Greeks ;  for  as  he  leap'd  to  land 
tost  by  far,  a  Dardan  struck  him  dead, 
id  his  troops,  though  fill'd  with  deep  regret, 
der;  tliem  Podarces  led,  a  chief 
^lars  in  battle,  brother  of  the  sUin, 
mnger  bom,  and  from  Iphiclus  spiling 
iprang  from  Phylacus  the  rich  in  flocks, 
in  Protesilafis,  as  in  years, 
>  in  desert  of  arms  excell'd 
^  whom  his  host,  although  they  saw 
DCS  at  their  head,  still  jii^y  moum'd  ; 


For  he  was  fierce  in  battle,  and  at  Troy 
Witli  forty  sable-sided  ships  arrived. 

Eleven  galleys,  Pherae  on  the  lake. 
And  Boebe,  and  lolchus,  and  the  vale 
Of  Glaphyne  supplied  with  crews  robust 
Under  Eumclus ;  him  Alcestis,  praised 
For  beauty  above  all  her  sisters  fair. 
In  Thessaly  to  King  Admetus  bore. 

Methone*,  and  Olizon's  craggy  coast. 
With  Melilxea  and  Thaumasia  sent 
Seven  ships ;  their  rowers  were  good  archen  all^ 
And  every  vessel  dipp'd  into  the  wave 
Her  fifty  oara.     Them  Philoctetes,  skill'd 
To  draw  with  sinewy  arm  the  stubborn  bow. 
Commanded ;  but  he  suffering  anguish  keen 
Inflicted  by  a  serpent's  venoni'd  tooth. 
Lay  sick  in  Leninos ;  him  the  Greecians  there 
Had  left  sore  wounded,  but  were  destined  soon 
To  call  to  dear  remembrance  whom  they  left 
Meantime,  though  sorrowing  for  his  sake,  his  troopfl 
Yet  wanted  not  a  chief ;  them  Medon  ruled, 
Whom  Rhena  to  the  far-famed  conqueror  boro 
Oileus,  fruit  of  their  unsanction'd  loves. 

From  Tricca,  from  Ithonie  rough  and  mde 
With  rocks  and  glens,  and  fn)m  Oechalia,  town 
Of  Eurytus  Oechalian-born,  came  forth 
Their  warlike  youth  by  Podalirius  led 
And  by  Machaon,  healers  both  expert 
Of  all  disease,  and  thirty  ships  were  theirs. 

The  men  of  Ormenus,  and  from  beside 
The  fountain  Hypereiu,  from  the  tops 
Of  chalky  Titan,  and  Asteria's  band ; 
Them  ruled  Eurj'pylus,  Eveemon's  son 
Illustrious,  whom  twice  twenty  ships  obey'd* 

Orthe,  Gyrtone,  Oiodsson  white, 
Argissa  and  Heloiie ;  they  their  youth 
Gave  to  control  of  I*olypa't»rs,  son 
Undaunted  of  Pirithoiis,  son  of  Jove. 
Him,  to  Piritlu.lks,  (on  the  self-same  day. 
When  he  the  Centaui-s  puni»>h'd,and  pursued 
Sheer  to  iEthicse  driven  from  Pelion's  heights 
The  shaggy  race)  Hi)>|)odamia  bore. 
Nor  he  alone  them  led.     With  him  was  joiu*d 
Leonteus,  dauntless  warrior,  fnmi  the  liold 
Coronus  sprung,  who  Cicneus  call'd  his  sire. 
Twice  twenty  ships  awaited  their  command. 

G  uncus  from  Cx-jihus  twenty  and  two  fthipe 
Led  forth ;  the  Enienes  him  obey'd. 
And  the  robust  Penebi,  warriors  bold. 
And  dwellers  on  Dodona*s  wintry  brow. 
To  these  were  join'd  who  till  the  pleasant  fields 
Whero  Titaresius  winds ;  the  gentle  flood 
Pours  into  Peneus  all  his  limpid  stores. 
But  with  the  silver-eddied  Peneus  flows 
Unniixt  as  oil ;  for  Stygian  is  his  stream. 
And  Styx  is  the  inviolable  oath. 

Last  with  his  foity  ships,  Tenthredon*s  son. 
The  active  Prothofis  came.    From  the  green  banks 
Of  Peneus  his  Magnc>sians  far  and  near 
He  gather'd,  and  from  Pefion  forcst-crown'd. 

These  were  the  princes  and  the  chiefs  of  Greeoe. 
Say,  Muse,  who  most  in  personal  desert 
Excell'd,  and  whose  wero  the  most  warlike  steeds 
And  of  the  noblest  strain.     Their  hue,  their  age. 
Their  height  the  same,  swift  as  the  winds  of  heavoD 
And  passing  far  all  others,  were  the  mares 
Which  drew  Eumelus ;  on  Pierian  hills 
The  heavenly  archer  of  the  silver  bow, 
Apollo,  bred  them.    But  of  men,  the  chief 
Was  Tebunonian  Ajaz,  while  wrath-bound 
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Ac)iiIIc8  lay ;  for  he  was  worthier  far, 
And  more  illuHtrious  were  the  steeds  which  bore 
The  noble  son  ot  Peleus ;  but  revenge 
On  A{;ameninon  leader  of  the  hunt 
Was  all  liiM  thoui^ht,  while  in  his  gallant  ships 
Sharp-keeFd  to  cut  the  foaming  flooil,  he  lay. 
Meantime,  along  the  margin  of  the  deep 
His  soldiera  hurl'd  the  disk,  or  bent  the  bow. 
Or  to  its  mark  dispateh'd  the  quivering  lance. 
Beside  the  chariots  stood  the  unharness*d  steeds 
Cropping  the  lotus,  or  at  leisure  browzed 
Ou  celery  wild,  from  watery  freshes  gleaned. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  sheltering  tent 
The  chariot  stood,  while  they,  the  charioteers 
Roam'd  here  and  there  the  camp,  their  warlike  lord 
Regretting  sad,  and  idle  for  his  sake. 

As  if  a  fire  had  burnt  along  the  gi*ound. 
Such  seeniM  their  march ;  eai*th  groauM  tlieir  steps 

beneath ; 
As  when  in  Arimi,  where  fame  reports 
Typhosus  stretch M,  the  fires  of  angry  Jove 
Down  dartedy  lash  the  ground,  so  groan'd  the 

earth 
Beneath  them,  for  they  traversed  swift  the  plain. 

And  now  from  Jove,  with  heavy  tidings  charged, 
Wind-footed  Iris  to  the  Tmjans  came. 
It  was  the  time  of  council,  when  the  throng 
At  Priam's  gate  assembled,  young  and  old : 
Them,  standing  nigh,  the  messenger  of  heaven 
Accosted  with  the  voice  of  Priam's  son, 
Polites.     He,  confiding  in  his  speed 
For  sure  deliverance,  posted  was  abroad 
On  iilsyeta's  tomb,  intent  to  watch 
When  the  Achaian  host  should  leave  the  fleet. 
The  goddess  in  his  form  thus  them  addressed. 

Oh,  ancis.*nt  monarch !  Ever,  evermore 
Speaking,  debating,  as  if  all  were  |>eace : 
I  have  seen  many  a  bright-embattled  field. 
But  never  one  so  throng'd  as  this  to-flay. 
For  like  the  leaves,  or  like  the  sands  they  come 
Swept  by  the  winds,  to  gird  the  city  round. 

But  Hector !  chiefly  tliee  I  shall  exhoi*t. 
In  Priam's  sfiacious  city  arc  allies 
Collected  numerous,  and  of  nations  wide- 
Disseminated  various  ai*e  the  tongues. 
Let  every  chief  his  proper  troop  command, 
And  marahal  his  own  citizens  to  war. 

She  ceased  ;  her  Hector  heard  intelligent. 
And  quick  dissolved  the  council.     All  took  arms. 
Wide  flew  the  g:ites ;  forth  rush'd  the  multitude, 
Horsemen  and  foot,  and  boisterous  stir  aix)se. 
In  front  of  J  Hum,  distant  on  the  plain. 
Clear  all  around  from  all  obstruction,  stands 
An  eminence  high- raised,  by  mortal  men 
CalI'd  Batiea,  but  the  gods  the  tomb 
Have  named  it  of  Myrinna  swift  in  fight. 
Troy  and  her  aids  there  set  the  battle  forth. 

1 1  uge  Priameian  Hector,  fierce  in  arms. 
Led  on  the  Trojans ;  with  whom  march'd  the  most 
And  the  most  valiant,  dexterous  at  the  spear. 

iEneas,  (on  the  hills  of  Ida  him 
The  lovely  Venus  to  Anchises  bore, 
A  godd(.»ss  by  a  mortal  man  embraced) 
Led  the  Dardanians ;  but  not  he  alone ; 
Archilochns  with  him  and  Acamas 
Stood  forth,  the  offspring  of  Antenor,  each, 
And  well  instructi>d  in  all  fonns  of  war. 

Fast  by  the  foot  of  Ida,  where  they  drank 
The  limpid  water  of  .fisepus,  dwelt 


The  Trojans  of  Zeleia.     Rich  were  thej 

And  led  by  Pandarus,  Lycaon*s  son. 

Whom  Phoebus  self  graced  with  the  bow  he  bore 

ApiesuH,  Adrastea,  Terie  steep. 
And  Pitueia — them,  Amphius  clad 
In  mail  thick- woven,  and  Adrastus,  ruled. 
They  were  the  sons  of  the  Pcrcosiaii  seer 
Merops,  exi)ert  in  the  sooth-saycrs'  art 
Above  all  other ;  he  his  sons  forlNid 
The  bloody 'fight,  but  disobetlient  they  I 

Still  sought  it,  for  their  dehtiny  prevail'd. 

The  warriors  of  Percote,  and  who  dwelt 
In  Practius,  in  Arisba,  city  fair. 
In  Sestus,  in  Abydus,  march'd  belnnd 
Princely  liyrtiicides  ;  his  tawny  steeds, 
S^rong.built  and  tail,  fi*oni  Sdleentes'  bank 
Ana  from  Ari«ba,  had  him  borne  to  Troy. 

Hi|)}>othous  and  Pilaeus,  branch  of  Mars, 
Both  sons  of  Lethus  the  PchiKgian,  they, 
Foith  from  Lurissa  for  her  fertile  soil  ! 

Far-fanind,  the  spear-expert  Pelasgiaus  brcagfat 

Tiie  Tiiracians  (all  whom  Hellespont  includes 
Within  the  l>anks  of  his  swift-racing  tide) 
Heroic  Aeamas  and  Pinms  led. 
Euphenius,  oflspring  of  Troezenus,  son 
Of  Jove-protectcd  Ceas,  was  the  chief 
Whdin  the  sp<>ar-arm'd  Cieonian  band  obey*d» 

Pu»onia's  archers  follow'd  to  the  field 
Pyrujchmes;  they  from  Amydon  remote 
Were  dmwn,  where  Axius  winds  ;  broad  Axins, 
Difl'used  delightful  over  all  the  vale.  [stream 

Pylo^menes,  a  chief  of  giant  might 
From  the  Kneti  for  forest-nmles  renown'd 
March'd  with  his  Paphlagonians ;  dwelien  they 
In  Si'samus  and  in  Cytorus  were, 
And  by  the  stream  Parthi-nius  ;  Cromna  1 


Sent  forth,  and  those  ^^gialus  on  the  lip 
And  margin  of  the  land,  and  some,  the  he^ti 
Of  Erythini,  rugged  and  abrupt. 

EpistrophuH  and  Odius  fnmi  the  land 
Of  Alybe,  a  ivgion  far  remote. 
Where  veins  of  silver  wind,  led  to  the  field 
The  Halizonians.     With  the  Mysians  came 
Chromis  their  chief,  and  Ennomus ;  him  skilled 
In  augury,  but  skiU'd  in  vain,  his  art 
Saved  not,  but  by  ^acides  the  swift. 
With  otiiers  in  the  Xanthus  slain,  he  died. 

Ascunius,  lovely  youth,  and  Phorcis,  led 
The  Phrygians  fi*oni  Ascania  far  remote. 
Ardent  for  battle.     The  Muoonian  race, 
(All  those  who  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus  dwelt) 
Mesthles  and  Antiphus,  fratenial  pair. 
Sons  of  Pyltemenes  commanded,  both 
Of  the  Gygae  m  lake  in  Lydia  bom. 

Amphhnachus  and  Nastes  led  to  fight 
The  Carians,  people  of  a  barbarous  speech. 
With  the  Milesians,  and  the  mountaiiv-raoe 
Of  wood-cn>wn'd  Phthira,  and  who  dwelt  bend* 
Mieander,  or  on  Mycale  sublime. 
Them  led  Amphimachus  and  Nastes,  sons 
Renown'd  of  Nomion-     Like  a  simple  girl 
Came  forth  Amphimachus  with  gold  bedight. 
But  him  his  trappings  from  a  woeful  deatli 
Saved  not,  when  whirl'd  beneath  the  bloo-lj  tide 
To  Peleus*  stormy  son  his  spoils  he  left. 

Sarpedon  with  the  noble  Ghiucus  led 
Their  warriors  forth  from  farthest  Lycia,  wlitfre 
Xanthus  deep-dimpled  rolls  his  oozy  tide. 
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BOOK  III. 

ARGUMENT. 
nie0  meet.  PariM  throwii  out  a  challenge  to  tlie 
iiin  Princes.  MonduuH  nccfpts  It.  The  termii  of 
)nib;t  are  adjtutt«d  wilemnly  by  Aganivinn»n  on 
irl  of  Greece,  and  by  Priam  «m  the  p.irt  of  Troy, 
tmbutcnsiii  s.  in  which  Paris  is  vanquished,  wliom 
'en us  reMC-ui*ii.  Agamemnon  demands  from  the 
r.»  H  performance  of  the  covenant. 

larshard  «ill  beneath  their  several  chiefs, 
leafening  shouts,  and  with  tlie  clang  of  aims, 
•St  of  Ti-oy  advanced.     Such  clang  is  heard 
the  skies,  when  from  incessant  .showers 
ng,  and  from  wint<;r's  cold,  the  cranes 
k  ing,  and  over  ocean  speed  away  ; 
)  the  land  of  dw.-^rfs !  prepared,  they  fly 
lughter  of  the  small  P.vgnueau  race, 
the  Greeks  ;  they  breathing  valour  came, 
ent  all,  and  all  with  faithlul  hearts 
•cour  mutual  to  the  last,  resolved. 
en  the  south  wind  wraps  the  mountain  top 
t  the  shepherd's  dread,  but  to  the  thief 
light  itself  more  welcome,  and  the  eye 
nued  in  its  ken  to  a  stone's  cast, 
•  om  beneath  their  footsteps  dun  and  dense 
J  tlie  dust,  for  swift  they  cross'd  the  plain, 
in  host  to  host  opposed,  full  nigh  they  stood, 
\lexander'  in  the  Ti-ojan  van 
ced  was  seen,  ail  beauteous  as  a  god  ; 
ipard's  skin,  his  falchion  and  his  bow 
■rom  his  shoulder ;  bright  with  heads  of  brass 
>ok  two  spears,  and  challenged  to  the  fight 
■avest  Argives  there,  defying  all. 
>triding  haughtily  his  host  before 
Menelaus  saw,  such  joy  he  felt 
iger-pinch'd  the  lion  feels,  by  chance 
ctcd  to  some  carcass  huge,  wild  goat, 
ler'd  stag ;  huntsmen  or  baying  hounds 
b  not  him,  he  gorges  in  their  sight, 
nelaus  at  the  view  i-eji)iced 
."ly  Alexander,  for  he  hoped 
nishment  at  liand.     At  once,  all  armM, 
from  his  chariot  to  the  ground  he  leap'd. 
en  godlike  Paris  him  in  front  beheld 
cuous,  his  heart  smote  him,  and  his  fate 
ng,  far  within  the  lines  he  shrank. 
',  who  in  some  woodland  height  descrying 
K?nt  huge,  with  sudden  start  recoils, 
libs  shake  under  him  ;  with  cautious  step 
w  retires ;  fear  blanches  cold  his  cheeks ; 
uteous  Alexander  at  the  sight 
•eus*  son  disheaiten'd  sore,  the  ranks 
ighty  Ti*ojans  entered  deep  again : 
lector  eyed,  and  thus  i-vbuked  severe. 
St  Paris !  Fair  deceiver  !  Woman-mad ! 
d  to  all  in  heaven  that  thou  hadst  died, 
n,  at  least  unmated  !  happier  far 
here  to  have  incurr'd  this  public  shame ! 
nay  the  Greecians  taunt,  and  laughing  loud, 
jd  the  champion,  slow  indeed  to  fight 
nsillanimous,  but  wonderous  fair, 
thou  as  timid,  tell  roe,  when  with  those 
•ved  companions  in  that  famed  exploit, 
lidst  consort  with  strangers,  and  convey 
distant  lands  a  warrior's  beauteous  bride 

-is,  frequently  named  Alexander  in  the  orlginaL 


To  be  thy  father's  and  his  people's  curse, 
Joy  to  our  foes,  but  to  thyself  reproach  ? 
Behold  her  husband !  Darest  thou  not  to  face 
The  warlike  prince  ?   Now  learn  how  brave  a  chief 
Thou  hasi,  defrautled  of  his  blooming  s^iouse. 
Thy  lyre,  thy  locks,  thy  j>erPou,  s]>ecious  gifts 
Of  partial  Venus,  will  avail  thee  nought. 
Once  mixt  by  Menelaus  with  the  dust. 
But  we  ai-e  base  ouratlves,  or  long  ago, 
For  all  thy  numerous  mischiefs,  thou  hadst  slept 
Secui-e  beneath  a  coverlet    of  stone. 

Then  godlike  Alexander  thus  replied. 
Oh  Hector,  true  in  tem|)er  as  the  axe 
Which  in  the  shipwright's  hand  the  naval  plank 
Divides  resistless,  doubling  all  his  force. 
Such  is  thy  dauntless  8])irit,  whose  reproach 
Perforce  I  own,  nor  causeless  nor  unjust. 
Yet  let  the  gracious  gilts  iiucensured  pass 
Of  golden  Venus  ;  man  may  not  reject 
The  glorious  bounty  by  the  gods  bestow'd. 
Nor  follows  their  benefic  nee  our  choice. 
But  if  thy  pleasure*  be  that  1  engage 
With  Men  laus  in  decision  fierce 
Of  desj)erate  combat,  bid  the  host  of  Troy 
And  bid  the  Gi*eecians  sit ;  then  face  to  face 
Commit  us,  in  the  vacant  field  between. 
To  fight  for  Helen  and  for  all  her  wealth. 
Who  strongest  prove.s,  and  conquers,  he,  of  her 
And  her's  posness'd,  shall  bear  thtm  safe  away  ; 
While  ye  (peace  sworn  and  firm  accord)  shall  dwell 
At  Troy,  and  these  to  Argos  shall  return 
And  to  Achaia  praised  for  women  fair. 

He  ceased,  whom  Hector  heard  with  joy;  he 
Into  the  middle  space,  and  with  his  spear  [moved 
Advanced  athwart  push'd  back  the  Trojan  van. 
And  all  stood  fast.     Meantime  at  him  tne  Greeks 
Discharged  full  volley,  showering  thick  around 
From  bow  and  sling ;  when  with  a  mighty  voice 
Thus  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the  host. 

Argives !  Be  still — shoot  not,  ye  sons  of  Greecel 
Hector  bespeaks  attention.     Hear  the  chief  1 

He  said,  at  once  the  Greecians  ceased  to  shoot, 
And  all  sat  silent     Hector  then  began. 

Hear  me,  ye  Ti-ojans,  and  ye  Greeks  mail-arm'd^ 
While  I  i^hall  publish  in  your  ears  the  words 
Of  Alexander,  author  of  our  strife. 
Trojans,  he  bids,  and  Givecians  on  the  field 
Their  arms  dispose  ;  while  he,  the  hosts  between. 
With  warlike  Menelaus  shall  in  fight 
Contend  for  Helen,  and  for  all  her  wealth. 
Who  stn)ngest  pi-ovcs,  and  conquers,  he,  of  hep 
And  her's  possess'd,  shall  bear  them  safe  away. 
And  oaths  of  amity  shall  bind  the  rest. 

He  ceased,  and  all  deep  silence  held,  amazed; 
When  valiant  Menelaus  thus  began. 

Hear  now  me  also,  on  whose  aching  heart 
I'l  ese  woes  have  heaviest  fallen.     At  last  I  hope 
Decision  near,  Troians  and  Greeks  between. 
For  ye  have  suffer  d  in  my  quarrel  much. 
And  much  by  Paris,  author  of  the  war. 
Die  he  who  must,  and  peace  be  to  the  rest. 
But  ye  shall  hither  bring  two  lambs,  one  white. 
The  other  black ;  this  to  the  earth  devote. 
That  to  the  sun.    We  shall  ourselves  supply 
A  third  for  Jove.    Then  bring  ye  Priam  forth. 
Himself  to  swear  the  covenant,  (for  his  sons 
Are  faithless)  lest  the  oath  of  Jove  be  sconi*d 
Young  men  are  ever  of  unstable  mind ; 

1  AcUVoy  taao  x'Twra. 
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But  when  an  elder  interferes,  he  views 
Futui*e  and  ]>ast  together,  and  insures 
The  compact  to  both  parties,  uninfringed. 

So  Menelaus  spake ;  and  in  all  hearts 
Awaken'd  joyful  hope  tliat  there  should  end 
.    War's  long  calamities.     Alighted  each, 
'    And  drew  his  steeds  into  the  lines.     The  field 
Glitter'd  with  arms  put  off,  and  side  by  side, 
Ranged  orderly,  while  the  interrupted  war 
Stood  front  to  front,  small  interval  between. 

Then  Hector  to  the  city  sent  in  haste 
Two  heralds  for  the  lambs,  and  to  invite 
Priam  ;  while  Agamemnon,  royal  chief, 
Talthybius  to  the  Greecian  fleet  dismissed 
For  a  third  lamb  to  Jove  ;  nor  he  the  voice 
Of  noble  Agamemnon  disobey'd. 

Iris,  ambassadress  of  heaven,  the  while. 
To  Helen  came.     Laodice  sho  seem'd, 
Loveliest  of  all  the  daughters  of  the  house 
Of  Priam,  wedded  to  Antenor's  son, 
King  Helicaon.     Her  she  found  within. 
An  ample  web  magnificent  she  wove. 
Inwrought  with  numerous  conflicts  for  her  sake 
Beneath  the  hands  of  Mars  endured  by  Greeks 
Mail-arm*d,  and  Tnyans  of  equestrian  fame. 
Swift  Iris,  at  her  side,  her  thus  address'd. 

Haste,dearest  nymph  !  a  wondrous  sight  behold! 
Greeks  brazen-maird,and  Trojans  steed-renown'd, 
So  lately  on  the  cruel  work  of  Mars 
Intent  and  hot  for  mutual  havoc,  sit 
Silent ;  the  war  hath  paused,  and  on  his  shield 
Each  leans,  his  long  spear  planted  at  his  side. 
Paris  and  Menelaus,  warrior  bold. 
With  quivering  huices  shall  contend  for  thee, 
And  thou  art  his  who  conquers ;  his  for  ever. 

So  saying,  the  goddess  into  Helen's  soul 
Sweetest  desire  infused  to  see  again 
Her  former  lord,  her  parents,  and  her  home. 
At  once  o'ermantled  with  her  snowy  veil 
She  started  forth,  and  as  she  went,  let  fall 
A  tender  tear ;  not  unaccompanied 
She  went,  but  by  two  maidens  of  her  train 
Attended,  iEthra,  Pittheus*  daught?r  fair. 
And  soft-eyed  CI^Tnene.     Their  hasty  steps 
Convey'd  them  quickly  to  the  Sca?an  gate. 
There  Priam,  Panthoiis,  Clytius,  Lanipus  sat, 
Thymoetes,  Hicetaon,  branch  of  Mars, 
Antenor  and  Ucalegon  the  wise. 
All,  elders  of  the  people  ;  warriors  erst. 
But  idle  now  through  age,  yet  of  a  voice 
Still  indefatigable  as  the  fly's ' 
W  hich  perch 'd  among  the  boughs  sends  forth  at  noon 
Through  all  the  grove  his  slender  ditty  sweet. 
Such  sat  those  Trojan  leaders  on  the  tower, 
Who,  soon  as  Helen  on  the  steps  they  saw, 
In  accents  quick,  but  whis]>er'd,  thus  remarked 

Trojans  and  Greecians  wage,  with  fair  excuse, 
Long  war  for  so  much  beauty.     Oh,  how  like 
In  feature  to  the  goddesses  above ! 
Pernicious  loveliness !  Ah,  hence  away. 
Resistless  as  thou  art  and  all  divine, 
Nor  leave  a  curse  to  us,  and  to  our  scms. 

So  they  among  themselves ;  but  Priam  call'd 
Fair  Helen  to  his  side.     My  daughter  dear! 
Come,  sit  beside  me.    Thou  slialt  hence  discern 

»  Not  the  (nnmhnpper.  but  an  insect  well  known  in  hot 
oounti  ies.  and  wliich  in  Italy  is  called  cicAla.  The  mm- 
bnpper  reatt  on  the  ground,  but  the  favourite  abode  of  the 
doaia  b  in  trees  and  bedgea. 


Thy  former  lord,  thy  kindred  and  thy 
I  charge  no  blame  on  thee.    The  gods  haveeauHd, 
Not  thou,  this  lamentable  war  to  Troy. 
Name  to  me  yon  Achaian  chief  for  bulk 
Conspicuous,  and  for  port.    Taller  indeed 
I  may  perceive  than  he ;  but  with  these  eytk 
Saw  never  yet  such  dignity,  and  grace. 
Declare  hb  name.     Some  royal  chief  he  aeen 

To  whom  thus  Helen,  loveliest  of  her  sex. 
My  other  sire  !  by  me  for  ever  held 
In  reverence,  and  with  filial  fear  beloved ! 
Oh  tliat  some  cruel  death  had  been  my  choiee^ 
Rather  tlian  to  abandon,  as  I  did. 
All  joys  domestic,  matrimonial  bliss. 
Brethren,  dear  daughter,  and  companions  dear, 
A  wanderer  with  thy  son.     Yet  I  alas  ! 
Died  not,  and  therefore  now,  live  but  to 
But  I  resolve  thee.     Thou  behf>ld'st  the  son         ' 
Of  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  mighty  king,  j 

In  arms  heroic,  gracious  in  the  throne. 
And,  (though  it  shame  me  now  to  call  him  socfa) 
By  nuptial  ties  a  brother  once  to  me. 

Then  him  the  ancient  king  admiring,  said. 
Oh  blest  Atrides,  happy  was  thy  birth. 
And  thy  lot  glorious,  whom  thb  gallant  host 
So  numerous,  of  the  sons  of  Greece  obey  I 
To  vine-famed  Phrygia,  in  my  da\-B  of  youth, 
I  journey 'd ;  many  Phrygians  there  I  saw, 
Bi-ave  horsemen,  and  expert ;  they  were  the  power* 
Of  Otreus  and  of  Mygdon,  godlike  chief. 
And  on  the  banks  of  Sangar's  stream  encamped. 
I  march 'd  among  them,  ch(^en  in  that  war 
Ally  of  Fhrygia,  and  it  was  her  day 
Of  conflict  with  the  man-defying  race. 
The  Amazons ;  yet  multitudes  like  these 
Thy  bright-eyed  Greeks,  I  saw  not  even  then. 

The  venerable  king  observing  next 
Ulysst^s,  thus  enquired.     My  child,  declare 
Him  also.     Shoi-ter  by  the  head  he  seems 
Than  Agamemnon,  Ati*cus'  mighty  son. 
But  shoulder'd  broader,  and  of  ampler  chert ; 
He  hath  disposed  his  armour  on  the  plain. 
But  like  a  ram,  himself  the  warrior  ranks 
Ranges  majestic ;  like  a  ram  full-fleeced 
By  numerous  sheep  encompassed  snow^y-white. 

To  whom  Jove's  daughter  Helen  thus  replied. 
In  him  the  son  of  old  Laertes  know, 
Ulysses ;  born  in  Ithaca  the  rude. 
But  of  a  piercing  wit,  and  deeply  wise. 

Then  answer  thus,  Antenor  sage  retum'd. 
Princess,  thou  hast  described  him :  hither  ooee 
The  noble  Ithacan,  on  thy  behalf 
Embassador  with  Menelaus,  came: 
Beneath  my  roof,  with  hospitable  fare 
Friendly  I  entertained  them.     Seeing  then 
Occasion  opportune,  I  closely  mark*d 
The  genius  and  the  talents  of  the  chiefis, 
And  this  I  noted  well ;  tliat  when  they  stood 
Amid  the  assembled  counsellors  of  Troy, 
Then  Menelaus  his  advantage  showed. 
Who  by  the  shoulders  overtopped  his  friend* 
But  when  both  sat,  Ulysses  in  his  air 
Had  more  of  state  and  dignity  than  he. 
In  the  delivery  of  a  speech  addressed 
To  the  full  s(*nate,  Menelaus  used 
Few  words,  but  to  the  matter,  fitly  ranged. 
And  with  much  sweetness  uttered  ;  for  in  k 
And  idle  play  of  ostentatious  terms 
He  dealt  not,  though  he  were  the  younger 
But  when  the  wise  Ulywes  from  kis  aeaft 
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ce  arinen,  he  would  his  downcast  eyes 
t  on  the  earth,  and  with  a  hand 
^'m*d  untutor*d  in  its  une,  ro  hold 
ptre,  swaying  it  to  neither  eide, 
idst  thou  seen  him,  thou  hadst  thought  him, 
hafed  and  angry  idiot,  passion-hxt.     [sure, 
len  at  length,  the  clear  and  mellow  base 
lecp  voice  brake  forth,  and  he  let  fall 
j«en  words  like  flakes  of  feather'd  8nr>w, 
hen  might  match  Ulysses;  leisure,  then, 
none  to  wonder  at  his  noble  form, 
thiini  of  whom  the  venerable  king 

ed,  was  Ajax. — Yon  Achaian  tall, 

head  and  shoulders  tower  above  the  rest, 
such  bulk  prodigious — who  is  he  ? 
answer'd  Helen,  lovelicf-t  of  her  kcx. 
ark  of  the  Greeks.     In  him  thou  scest 
ic  Ajax.     Opposite  appear 
'etans,  and  among  the  chiefs  of  Crete 
,  like  a  god,  Idomeneus.     Him  olt 
I^rete  arrived,  was  Menelaus  wont 
ertain ;  and  others  now  I  see, 
lis,  whom  I  could  recal  to  mind, 
ve  to  each  his  name ;  but  two  brave  youths 
iscem  not;  for  equestrian  skill 
med,  and  one  a  l>oxer  never  foil'd ; 
ilhers ;  Iwrn  of  Leda ;  sons  of  Jove ; 
and  Pollux.     Eitlier  they  abide 
.-ly  Spai*ta  still,  or  if  they  came, 
D  the  iight,  by  my  disgrace  aliash'd, 
le  rcprtmches  which  have  fallen  on  me. 
said ;  but  they  ah*eady  slept  inhumed 
•edemon,  in  their  native  S(»il. 
now  the  heralds,  through  the  streets  of  Ti*oy 
h1  witli  the  lambs,  and  with  a  goat- skin  tilled 
leart-exhilarating  wine  jA-epared 
at  divine  solemnity,  retuim'a. 
in  his  hand  a  beaker  bore 
ndent,  with  its  fellow  cup«  of  gold, 
lus  he  summonM  ancient  Priam  forth, 
of  Laomedon,  arise.     The  chiefs 

ee,  the  chiefs  of  Ilium  and  of  Greece, 
id  into  the  plain.     We  strike  a  truce, 
eed  thine  oath  to  bind  it.     Paris  fights 
warlike  Menelaus  for  his  spouse ; 

i^pears  decide  the  strife.   The  conqueror  wins 
and  all  her  treasures.     We,  thenceforth, 
?  sworn  and  amity)  shall  dwell  secure 
n',  while  they  to  Argos  shall  return 
>  Achaia  praised  for  women  fair. 
Bpake,  and  Priam,  shuddering,  bade  liis  train 
re  his  steeils ;  they  sedulous  obeyM. 
Priam  mounting,  backward  stretch*d  the 
or,  next,  beside  him  sat,  and  thi'ough  [reins; 
2a?an  gate  they  drove  into  the  plain, 
ng  at  the  hosts  of  Greece  and  Troy 
eft  the  chariot,  and  pi^oceeded  both 
le  interval  betwe<'n  the  hosts, 
n  uprose  Agamemnon,  and  uprose 
se  Ulysses.     Next,  the  heralds  came 
icuous  forward,  expediting  each 
*reraonial ;  they  the  Iwaker  fiU'd 
wine,  and  to  the  hands  of  all  the  kings 
er*d  water.     Agamemnon  then 
ug  his  dagger  which  he  ever  bore 
idant  to  his  heavy  falchion's  sheath, 
r  the  forelocks  of  the  lambs,  of  which 
>ralda  gave  to  every  Greecian  chief 
tion,  and  to  all  the  chiefs  of  Troy. 
Agamemnon  nised  his  hands,  and  pray'd. 


Jove,  Father,  who  from  Ida  stretchest  forth 
Thine  ami  omni])otent,  o'erruling  all, 
And  thou,  all-seeing  and  all-hearing  sun. 
Ye  rivers,  and  thou  conscious  earth,  and  ye 
Who  under  earth  on  human  kind  avenge 
Severe,  the  guilt  of  violated  oaths. 
Hear  ye,  and  ratify  what  now  we  swear  ! 
Should  Paris  slay  the  hero  amber-hair'dy 
My  brother  Menelaus,  Helen's  wealth 
And  Helen's  self  are  his,  and  all  our  host 
Shall  home  return  to  Greece;  but  should  it  chaneo 
That  Paris  fall  by  Menelaus'  hand, 
Then  Troy  shall  i-ender  back  what  she  detaioB, 
With  such  amercement  as  is  meet,  a  sum 
To  be  remember'd  in  all  future  times. 
Which  penalty  should  Priam  and  his  sons 
Not  pay,  though  Paris  fall,  then  here  in  arms 
I  will  contend  for  payment  of  the  mulct 
My  due,  till,  satisfied,  I  cloi:e  the  war. 

He  said,  and  with  his  ruthless  steel  the  lambs 
Stretch  d  panting  all,  but  soon  they  ceased  to  pant, 
For  mortal  was  the  stroke.     Then  drawing  forth 
Wine  fi-oni  the  beaker,  they  with  brimming  cui>8 
Hail'd  the  immortal  gods,  and  pray'd  again. 
And  many  a  Greecian  thus  and  Trojan  spake. 

All-glorious  Jove,  and  ye  the  powers  of  heaven. 
Whoso  shall  violate  this  contract  fii-st. 
So  be  the  brauis  of  them  and  of  their  sons 
Pour'd  out,  as  we  this  wine  pour  on  the  earth, 
And  may  their  wives  bring  forth  to  other  men ! 

So  they :  but  them  Jove  heard  not.     Then  arose 
Priam,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  and  said. 

Hear  me,  ye  Trojans  and  ye  Greeks  well-arm 'd. 
Hence  back  to  wind-swept  Ilium  I  return, 
Unable  to  sustain  the  sight,  my  son 
Witli  warlike  Menelaus  match'd  in  arms. 
Jove  knows,  and  the  immortal  gods,  to  whom 
Of  both,  this  day  is  preordain'd  the  last. 

So  spake  the  godlike  monarch,  and  disposed 
Within  the  royal  chariot  all  the  lambs ; 
Then,  mounting,  check'd  the  reins ;  Antenor  next 
Ascended,  and  to  Ilium  br)th  return'd. 

First,  Hector  and  Ulysses,  noble  chief. 
Measured  the  ground ;  then  taking  lots  for  proof 
Who  of  the  combatants  should  foremost  hurl 
His  s|>ear,  they  shook  them  in  a  brazen  cast^ue ; 
Meantime  the  people  niised  their  hands  on  high. 
And  many  a  Greecian  thus  and  Trojan  pray'd. 

Jove,  Father,  who  on  I  da  seated,  seest 
And  rulest  all  below,  glorious  in  power  ! 
Of  these  two  champions,  to  the  drear  abodes 
Of  Ades  him  appoint  who  furnish'd  first 
The  cause  of  strife  between  them,  and  let  peace 
Oath-bound,  and  amity  unite  the  rt^t  1 

So  spake  the  hosts ;  then  Hector  shook  the  lots, 
Majestic  chief,  turning  his  face  aside. 
Forth  sprang  the  lot  of  Paris.    They  in  ranks 
Sat  all,  where  stood  the  fiery  steeds  of  each. 
And  where  his  radiant  arms  lay  (m  the  field. 
Illustrious  Alexander  his  bright  arms 
Put  oil,  fair  Helen's  paramour.     He  clasp'd 
His  polish'd  greaves  with  silver  studs  secured; 
His  bi'othcr's  corslet  to  his  breast  he  bound, 
Lycaon's,  apt  to  his  own  shape  and  size. 
And  slung  athwart  his  shoulders,  bright  emboss'd, 
Hm  brazen  sword;  his  massy  buckler  broad 
He  took,  and  to  his  graceful  head  his  casque 
Adjusted  elegant,  which,  as  he  moved, 
I:s  bushy  crest  waved  dreadful ;  bst  he  seized* 
Well  fitted  to  his  gripe,  his  ponderous  spear. 
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Meantime  the  hero  MeneUus  made 
Like  preparation,  and  his  arms  put  on. 

When  thuS)  from  all  the  multitude  apart, 
Both  combatants  had  arm*d,  with  eyes  that  ilash'd 
Defiance,  to  the  middle  space  they  strode, 
Tngans  and  Greeks  between.     Astonishment 
Sei/ed  all  belu)lder».     On  the  measured  grou;id 
Full  near  they  stood,  each  brandishing  on  high 
His  massy  spear,  and  each  was  fiery  wroth. 

First,  Alexander  his  lon^-shaiow'd  spear 
Sent  forth, and  on  his  smooth  shield^s  surface  struck 
The  son  of  Atreus,  but  the  brazen  guard 
Pierced  not,  for  at  the  disk,  with  blunted  point 
Reflex,  his  ineffectual  weapon  stay'd. 
Then  Menelaus  to  the  figlit  advanced 
Impetuous,  after  prayer  ofFcrM  to  Jtive. 

King  over  all !  now  grant  me  to  avenge 
My  wrongs  on  Alexander ;  now  subdue 
The  aggressor  under  me ;  that  men  unborn 
May  shudder  at  the  thought  of  faith  abused, 
And  hospitality  with  rape  repaid. 

He  said,  and  brandishing  liis  massy  spear, 
Dismiss'd  it.    Through  the  burntsird  buckler  broad 
Of  Priam*8  son  the  stonny  weapon  flew, 
Transpierced  his  costly  haube-.k,  and  the  vest 
Ripp'd  on  his  flank  ;  but  with  a  sideward  bend 
He  bafHcd  it,  and  baulk'd  t\ye>  dreadful  death. 

Then  Menelaus  drawing  his  bright  blade. 
Swung  it  aloft,  and  on  the  hairy  crest 
Smote  him ;  but  shiverM  into  fragments  small 
The  falchion  at  the  stroke  fell  fioni  his  hand. 
Vexation  fill'd  him  ;  to  the  spacious  heavens 
He  look*d,  and  with  a  voice  of  woe  exclaim'd — 

Jupiter !  of  all  powers  by  man  adored 
To  me  most  adverse !  Confident  I  ho))ed 
Revenge  for  Paris*  treason,  but  my  sword 
Is  shiverM,  and  I  sped  my  spear  in  vain. 

So  saying,  he  sprang  on  him,  and  his  long  crest 
Seized  fast ;  then  turning,  drew  him  by  that  hold 
Toward  the  Greecian  host.     The  broider'd  baud 
That  underbraced  his  helmet  at  the  chin, 
Strained  to  his  smooth  neck  with  a  ceaseless  force, 
Clioak'd  him ;  and  now  had  Menelaus  won 
Deathless  renown,  dragging  him  off  the  field, 
But  Venus,  foam-sprung  goddess,  feeling  quick 
His  i>eril  imminent,  snappM  short  the  brace 
Though  stubborn,  by  a  slaughtcrM '  ox  supplied, 
And  the  void  helmet  follow'd  as  he  pull*d. 
That  prize  the  hero,  whirling  it  aloft, 
Thi'ew  to  his  Greeks,  wh<»  caught  it  and  secured, 
Then  with  vuidictive  strides  he  rush-d  again 
On  Paris,  speai'  in  hand  ;  but  him  hivolved 
In  mist  opaque  Venus  with  ease  divine 
Snatch  M  thence,  and  in  his  chamber  placed  him, 

filPd 
With  scents  odorous,  spirit-soothing  sweets. 
Nor  stay'd  the  Goddess,  but  at  once  in  quest 
Of  Helen  went ;  her  on  a  lofty  tower 
She  found,  where  many  a  damsel  stood  of  Troy, 
And  twitched  her  fi-agnmtrobe.  In  form  she  seem*d 
An  ancient  matron,  who,  while  Helen  dwelt 
In  Lacedflcmon,  her  unsullied  wool 
Dress'd  for  her,  faithfullest  of  all  her  train. 
Liktj  her  disguised  the  goddess  thus  began. 

Haste — Paris  calls  thee — on  his  sculptured  couch, 
(Sparkling  alike  his  looks  and  his  attire) 

1  Bcraiim  the  bide  of  a  bcabt  that  dies  in  health  is 
toufclier  and  fitt«r  for  lue  than  of  another  thst  diet  dis- 


He  waits  thy  wishM  return.     Thou  wooid'it  iMt 

dream 
That  he  had  fous:ht ;  he  rather  seems  prepared 
For  dance,  or  after  dance,  for  soft  repose. 

So  saying,  she  tumult  raised  in  Helen's  mini 
Yet  soon  as  by  her  symmetry  of  neck. 
By  her  love-kindluig  breasts  and  luminous  ejtB 
She  knew  the  goddess,  her  she  thus  bespake. 

Ah  whence,  deceitful  deity !  thy  wish 
Now  to  ensnare  me  1  Wouldst  thou  lure  me,  saj. 
To  some  fair  city  of  Maeoniau  name 
Or  Phrygian,  more  remote  from  Sparta  still ! 
Hast  thou  some  human  favourite  also  there  ! 
Is  it  because  Atrides  hath  prevail'd 
To  vanquish  Paris,  and  would  bear  me  home 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  that  thou  attempt'st 
Again  to  chejit  me  \    Go  thyself — sit  thon 
Beside  him, — for  his  sake  renounce  the  skies; 
Watch  hhn,  weep  for  him  ;  till  at  length  his  viie 
He  deign  to  make  thee,  or  perchance  his  slave. 
I  go  not  f now  to  go  were  shame  indeed) 
To  dress  his  couch  ;  nor  will  I  be  the  jest 
Of  all  my  sex  in  Ilium.     Oh  !  my  griefs 
Are  infinite,  and  more  than  I  can  bear,     [cemei 

To  whom,  the  foam-sprung  goddess,  tiius  in* 
Ah  wretch  !  provoke  not  me ;  lest  in  my  wrath 
Abandimiug  thee,  I  not  hate  thee  less 
Than  now  I  fondly  love  thee,  and  beget 
Such  detestation  of  thee  in  all  hearts, 
Greecian  and  Trojan,  that  thou  die  abhorr'd. 

The  godde^is  ceased.     Jove's  daughter,  HdeSi 
fear'd, 
And,  in  her  lucid  veil  close  wrapt  around. 
Silent  retired,  of  all  those  Trojan  dames 
Unseen,  and  Venus  led,  hei'self,  the  ^-ay. 
Soon  then  as  Alexander's  fair  abode 
They  reach'd,  her  maidens  quick  their  tasks  x«* 

sumed. 
And  she  to  her  own  chamber  lofty-roofd 
Ascended,  loveliest  of  her  sf*x.     A  seat 
For  Helen,  daughter  of  Jove  cegis-nnu'd, 
T«)  Pam  opposite,  the  queen  of  smiles  j 

Herself  disp(»sed ;  but  with  averted  eyes 
She  sat  before  him,  and  him  keen  reproach'd. 

Thou  hast  escaped. — Ah  would  that  thon  hadVt 
Bv  that  heroic  arm,  mine  husband's  erst !     [died 
Tiiou  once  didst  vaunt  thee  in  address  andstroigtli 
Superior.     Go  then— challenge  yet  again 
The  warlike  Menelaus  forth  to  fight. 
But  hold.     Tlie  hero  of  the  amber  locks 
Provoke  no  more  so  rashly,  lest  the  point 
Of  his  victorious  spear  soon  sti-etch  thee  dead. 

She  ended,  to  whom  Paris  thus  replied. 
Ah  Helen,  wound  me  not  with  taunt  severe  I 
Me,  Menelaus,  by  Minerva's  aid. 
Hath  vauquisird  now,  who  may  hereafter,  hmi. 
We  also  have  our  Gods.     But  let  us  love. 
For  never  since  the  day  when  thee  I  bore 
From  pleasant  Lacedeemou  o'er  the  waves 
To  Cranae's  fair  isle,  and  first  enjoy'd 
Thy  beauty,  loved  I  as  I  love  thee  now. 
Or  felt  such  sweetness  of  intense  desire. 

He  spake,  and  sought  his  bed,  whom  follow'd  aooB 
Jove's  daughter,  reconciled  to  his  embrace. 

But  Menelaus  like  a  lion  ranged 
The  multitude,  enquiring  far  and  near 
For  Paris  lest.     Yet  neither  Trojan  him 
Nor  friend  of  Troy  could  show,  whom,  else,  through 
None  had  conceal'd,  for  him  as  death  itself   [k>vt 
All  hated,  but  his  going  none  had  seen. 
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1st  them  all  then  spake  the  king  of  men. 

3,  and  Dardans,  and  allies  of  Troy  ! 

.rlike  Menelaus  hath  prevail'd, 

lost  plain.     Now  therefore  bring  ye  forth 

with  all  her  treasures ;  also  bring 

jrge  amercement  as  is  meet,  a  smn 

•emember'd  in  all  future  times. 

>ake  Atrides,  and  Achaia's  host 

>ud  applause  confirmed  the  monarch's  clahn. 


BOOK  IV. 

ARGUMENT, 
ncil  of  the  gods,  a  dispute  arises  between  Jupiter 
lino,  which  ir  at  last  compmmifiefl.  .Tove  conaent- 
dispatch  Minerva  witli  a  charge  to  incite  some 
1  to  a  violation  of  the  truce.  Minerva  descends 
!it  pur|)Ose,  and  in  the  fomi  of  Laodocus,  a  son  of 
.  exhorts  Pandarus  to  shoot  at  Menelaus,  and 
ds.  Menelaus  is  wounded,  and  Agameninon 
r  consigned  Iiim  to  the  care  of  Machaon,  goes  forth 
fbrm  the  duties  of  commander  in  chief,  in  the 
ragement  uf  his  host  to  battle.    The  battle  begins. 

n  the  golden  floor  of  Jove's  abode 

ds  all  sat  consulting ;  Hebe  them, 

j1,  with  nectar  served ;  they  pledging  each 

ct,  alternate  quaff*'d  from  cujjs  of  gold, 

their  ease  reclined,  look'd  down  on  Troy ; 

sudden,  Jove  essay'd  by  piercing  speech 

us,  to  enkindle  Juno's  ire. 

goddesses  on  Menelaus'  part 

i?rate  stand,  Juno  in  Argos  known, 

in  Alalcomene  ^ ;  yet  they 

ter'd  sit,  look  on,  and  are  amused. 

smilu-loving  Venus  ;  she,  beside 

ampion  station'd,  saves  him  from  his  laie, 

this  moment,  by  her  aid,  he  lives, 
w,  since  victory  hath  proved  the  lot 
like  Menelaus,  weigh  ye  well 
itter ;  shall  we  yet  the  ruinous  strife 
5  between  the  nations,  or  consent 
>  them  peace  ?  should  peace  your  preference 
ove  alike  acceptable  to  all,  [win, 

[Hum,  and  let  Menelaus  bear 
)f  Argos  back  to  Greece  again, 
nded ;  Juno  and  Miner>'a  heard, 
urmuring  deep  disgust ;  for  side  by  side 
irging  sat  calamity  to  Troy, 
a  through  displeasure  against  Jove 
i  utter'd,  for  with  rage  her  bosom  boil'd ; 
no  check'd  not  hers,  who  thus  replied, 
t  word  hath  pass'd  thy  lips,  Jove  most  severe! 
ft'ouldst  thou  render  fruitless  all  my  pains  ? 
eat  that  I  have  pour'd  I  my  steeds  them- 
selves 

unted  while  I  gather'd  Greece  in  arms 
nishment  of  Priam  and  his  sons. 

But  small  thy  praise  shall  be  in  heaven. 
I  her  the  Thunderer  answer'd  sore  displeased, 
nieless !  how  have  Priam  and  his  sous 
h  traiisgress'd against  thee, that  thoubum'st 
cashless  rage  to  ruin  populous  Troy  ? 
ke  thine  entrance  at  her  lofty  gates, 
and  all  his  house,  and  all  his  host 

mm  of  that.niune  in  Beeotia,  where  Pallas  was  par- 
'  wonhipped. 


Alive  devour ;  then,  haply,  thou  wilt  rest ; 

Do  even  as  thou  wilt,  that  this  dispute 

Live  not  between  us  a  consuming  lire 

For  ever.     But  attend ;  mark  well  the  word. 

When  I  shall  also  doom  in  future  time 

Some  city  to  destruction,  dear  to  thee, 

Oppose  me  not,  but  give  my  fury  way 

As  I  give  way  to  thine,  not  pleased  myself^ 

Yet  not  unsatisfied,  so  thou  be  pleased. 

For  of  all  cities  of  the  sons  of  men. 

And  which  the  sun  and  stars  from  heaven  behold, 

Me  sacred  Troy  most  pleases,  Priam  me 

Most,  and  the  people  of  the  wxurrior  king. 

Nor  without  cause.    They  feed  mine  altar  well ; 

Libation  there,  and  steam  of  savoury  scent 

Fail  not,  the  tribute  which  by  lot  is  ours. 

Him  answer'd,  then,  the  goddess  ample-eyed  >, 
Majestic  Juno :  Three  fair  cities  me. 
Of  all  the  earth,  most  interest  and  engage, 
Mycenae  for  magniiicence  renown'd, 
Argos  and  Sparta.    Them,  when  next  thy  wrath 
Shall  be  inflamed  against  them,  lay  thou  waste ; 
I  will  not  interpose  on  their  behalf; 
Thou  shalt  not  hear  me  murmur ;  what  avail 
Complaint  or  force  against  thy  matchless  arm  ! 
Yet  were  it  most  unmeet  that  even  I 
Should  toil  in  vain ;  I  also  boast  a  birth 
Celestial ;  Saturn  deeply  wise,  thy  sire, 
Is  also  mine ;  our  origin  is  one. 
Thee  I  acknowledge  sovereign,  yet  account 
Myself  entitled  by  a  twofold  claim 
To  veneration  both  from  gods  and  men. 
The  daughter  of  Jove's  sire,  and  spouse  of  Jove. 
Concession  mutual  therefore  both  thyself 
Betits  and  me,  whom  when  the  Gods  perceive 
Disposed  to  peace,  they  also  shall  accord. 
Come  then. — To  yon  dread  field  dispatch  in  haste 
Miner\'a,  with  command  that  she  incite 
The  Trojans  first  to  violate  their  oatli 
By  some  fresh  insult  on  the  exulting  Greeks. 

So  Juno ;  nor  the  sire  of  all  refused. 
But  in  wing'd  accents  thus  to  Pallas  spake. 
Begone ;  swift  fly  to  yonder  field ;  incite 
The  Trojans  first  to  violate  their  oath 
By  some  fresh  insult  on  the  exulting  Greeks. 

The  Goddess  heard,4nd  what  she  wish'd,enjoin*d, 
Down-darted  swift  from  the  Ol^Tiipian  heights, 
In  form  a  meteor,  such  as  fi^om  his  hand 
Not  seldom  Jove  dismisses,  beaming  bright 
And  breaking  into  stars,  an  omen  sent 
Tf»  mariners,  or  to  some  numerous  host. 
Such  Pallas  seem'd,  and  swift  descending,  dropp'd 
Full  in  the  midst  between  them.     They  witii  awe 
That  sign  portentous  and  with  wonder  view'd, 
Achaians  both  and  Trojans,  and  his  next 
The  soldier  thus  bespake.     Now  either  war 
And  dire  hostility  again  shall  flame, 
Or  Jove  now  gives  us  peace.    Both  are  from  Jove. 

So  s])ake  the  soldiery- ;  but  she  the  form 
Taking  of  brave  Laodocus,  the  son 
Of  old  Antenor,  throughout  all  the  ranks 
Sought  godlike  Pandarus.     Ei'e  long  she 
The  valiant  son  illustrious  of  Lycaon, 
Standing  encompass'd  by  his  dauntless  troops. 
Broad-shielded  warriors,  from  yEsepus*  stream 
His  followers ;  to  his  side  the  Goddess  came, 
And  in  wing'd  accents  ardent  him  bes[»ake. 


^  Bowiris,  constant  description  of  Juno,  but  not 
tible  of  literal  translation. 
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Brave  offspring  of  Lycaon,  i»  there  hope 
That  thou  wilt  hear  my  counsel  t  darest  thou  slip 
A  shaft  at  Menclaus !  much  renown 
Thou  shalt  and  thanivs  from  all  the  Trojans  win. 
But  most  of  all,  from  Paris,  ])rince  of  Troy. 
From  him  illustrious  gifts  thou  shalt  receive 
Douhtless,  when  Mcnelaus  he  sliall  see 
The  martial  son  of  Atreus  by  a  shaft 
Subdued  of  thine,  placed  on  his  funeral  pile. 
Come.     Shoot  at  M(>nelaus,  glorious  Chief ! 
But  vow  to  Lycian  Phoebus  l>ow-ronown'd 
An  hecatomb,  all  firstlings  of  the  flock. 
To  fair  Zeleia's  walls  once  safe  restored. 

So  PalUs  spake,  to  whom  infatuates  he 
Listening,  uncased  at  once  his  ]>ollsh*d  bow. 
That  bow,  the  laden  brows  of  a  wild  goat 
Salacious  had  supplied ;  him  on  a  day 
Forth-issuing  from  his  cave,  in  ambush  placed 
He  wounded  with  an  an*ow  to  his  breast 
Dispatched,  and  on  the  rock  supine  he  fell. 
Each  horn  had  from  his  head  tall  gro^^th  attainM, 
Full  sixteen  palms  ;  them  shaven  smooth  the  smith 
Had  aptly  join'd,  and  tipt  their  points  with  gold. 
That  bow  he  strung,  then,  stooping,  planted  firm 
The  nether  horn,  his  comrades  bold  the  while 
Scr«H?ning  him  ch>se  with  shields,  lest  ere  the  prince 
Were  stricken,  Mcnelaus,  brave  in  arms, 
The  Gi'ceks  with  fierce  assault  should  interpose. 
He  raised  his  ({uivcr's  lid  ;  he  ch(»se  a  dart 
Unflown,  full-fledged,  and  barb'd  with  pangs  of 

death. 
He  lodged  in  haste  the  arrow  on  the  string, 
And  vow'd  to  Lycian  Phoibus  bow-renown*d 
An  hecatomb,  all  firstlings  of  the  flock, 
To  fair  Zeleia's  walls  once  sjife  restored. 
Compressing  next  nerve  aiid  iiotch'd  arrow-head 
He  drew  back  both  togetlH.>r,  to  his  pap 
Drew  home  the  nerve,  th*  l»arb  homo  to  his  Ik)w, 
And  when  the  horn  was  ciirvctl  to  a  wide  arch, 
Hetwang'd  it.  Whizz'd  the  bowstring,  and  the  reed 
Leap*d  off,  impatient  for  the  distant  throng. 

Tliei*,  Mcnelaus,  then  the  blessed  Gods 
Forgat  not ;  Pallas  huntn.MRs  of  the  spoil, 
Thy  guardian  then,  baffltMl  the  cruel  dart. 
Far  as  a  mother  wafts  tlu*  fly  aside 
That  haunts  her  slumbering  babe,  so  far  she  drove 
Its  course  aslant,  directing  it  herself 
Against  the  golden  clasps  that  JoinM  his  belt; 
For  there  the  double<l  hauberk  inteqK)scd. 
The  bitter  arrow  plunged  into  his  belt. 
It  pierced  his  broider'd  In'lt,  stood  fixt  within 
His  twisted  haul>erk,  nor  the  interior  quilt. 
Though  penetrable  least  to  arrow-points 
And  iiis  best  guard,  withheld  it,  but  it  passed 
That  also,  and  the  Hero's  skin  inscrilHHl. 
Quick  flowed  a  sable  current  from  the  wound. 

As  when  a  Carian  or  Mieonian  maid 
Impurples  ivory  (»nUiin*d  to  grace 
The  check  of  martial  stcnnl ;  safe  stored  it  lies, 
By  many  a  Chief  desired,  but  proves  at  last 
The  stately  trapping  of  some  prince,  the  pride 
Of  his  high  pamj>er*d  steed,  nor  U«s  his  own ; 
Such,  Menehius,  seem'd  thy  shapely  thighs, 
Thy  legs,  thy  feet,  stained  with  thy  trickling  blood. 

Shudder'd  King  Agamemnon  when  he  saw 
The  blood  fast  trickling  from  the  wound,  nor  less 
Shudder'd  himself  the  blee<ling  warrior  bold. 
But  neck  and  barb  ob8er\'ing  from  the  flesh 
Extant,  he  gathered  heart,  and  live<i  again. 
Then  royal  Agamemnon,  sighing,  grasp'd 


The  hand  of  Menelaua,  and  while  all 

Their  followera  sigh'd  around  them,  thosbigK 

I  swore  thy  death,  my  brother,  when  I  fra* 
This  truce,  and  set  thee  forth  in  sight  of  Gncta 
And  Trojans,  our  sole  champion  ;  for  the  foe 
Hath  trodden  under  foot  his  aacxvdoath, 
And  stain'd  it  with  thv  blood.     But  not  inniiH 
The  truce  was  ratified,  the  blood  of  faunbf 
Pour'd  forth,  libation  made,  and  right  handijiVl 
In  holy  confidence.     The  wTath  of  Jore 
May  sleep,  but  will  not  always ;  they  shall  pij 
Dear  i>enalty  ;  their  own  obnoxious  heads 
Shall  be  the  mulct,  their  children  and  their  viMi 
For  this  I  know,  know  surely ;  that  a  day 
Shall  come,  when  Ilium,  when  the  wariike  lai{ 
Of  Ilium  and  his  host  shall  perish  all. 
Saturnian  Jove  high-throned,  dwelling  in  1 
Ilesentful  of  this  outrage,  then  shall  uake 
His  storm-clad  wgis  over  them.     He  will ; 
1  speak  no  fable.    Time  shall  prove  me  true. 
But,  oh  my  Menelaus,  dire  distress 
Awaits  me,  if  thy  close  of  life  be  come. 
And  thou  must  die.     Then  ignominy  fool 
Shall  hunt  me  back  to  Argos  long-desired ; 
For  then  all  here  will  recollect  their  home, 
And,  hope  abandoning,  will  Helen  yield 
To  be  the  boast  of  Priam,  and  of  Troy. 
So  shall  our  toils  be  vain,  and  while  thy  bone 
Shall  waste  tlu^te  clods  beneath,  TroyV  hangkj 
The  tomb  of  Menelaus  glory-crown*d  [vtt 

Insulting  barbarous,  shall  scoff  at  me. 
So  may  Atrides,  shall  they  say,  perform 
His  anger  still  as  he  performed  it  here, 
Whither  he  led  an  unsuccessful  host, 
Whence  he  hath  sail'd  again  without  the  Bpoihi 
And  whci*e  he  left  his  brother's  bones  to  rot 
So  sluill  the  Trojan  speak  ;  then  open  earth 
Her  mouth,  and  hide  me  in  her  deepest  gulfii ! 

But  him,  the  hero  of  the  golden  locks 
Thus  clieer'd.     My  brother,  fear  not,  nor  infcei 
With  fear  the  Grc>ecians ;  the  sharp-pointed  nti 
Hath  touch'd  no  vital  part.     The  broider*d  nm, 
The  hauberk,  and  the  tough  interior  quih. 
Work  of  the  armoun»r,  its  force  repress'd. 

Him  answer'd  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. 
So  be  it,  brother !  but  the  hand  of  one 
Skilful  to  heal  shall  visit  and  shall  dresR 
The  wound  with  drugs  of  pain -assuaging  power 

He  end<'d,  and  his  noble  herald,  next, 
Bespake,  Talthybius.     Haste,  call  hither  quick 
The  stMi  of  vIvHculapius,  leech  renown'd. 
The  prince  Machaon.     Bid  him  fly  to  attend 
The  warlike  chieftain  Menelaus ;  him 
Some  archer,  either  Lycian  or  of  Troy, 
A  dexterous  one,  hath  stricken  with  a  shaft 
To  his  own  glory,  and  to  our  distress. 

He  spake,  nor  him  the  herald  disobey'd. 
But  through  the  Gi-eeks  bright-arm'd  his  coma 
The  hero  sei>king  earnest  on  all  sides  [begtf 

Maeliaon.     Him,  ere  long,  he  station'd  saw 
Amid  the  shielded  ninks  of  his  brave  band 
J'Vom  stecHl-famed  Tricca  drawn,  and  at  his  Bide 
With  accents  ardour-wing'd,  him  thus  addrcai*d. 

Haste,  Aselepiades  I  The  king  of  men 
Calls  thee.     Delay  not     Thou  must  visit  quick 
Bnive  Menelaus,  Atreus'  son,  for  him 
Some  archer,  either  Lycian  or  of  Troy, 
A  dexterous  one,  hath  stricken  with  a  shaft 
To  his  own  glor}',  and  to  our  distress. 

So  saying,  he  roused  Machaon,  who  his  < 
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wide  host  began.     ArriTing  soon 
ided  Menelaus  stood,  while  all 
of  Achaia's  host  around 
hero  pressed,  he  strove  at  once 
arrow  from  his  cincture  forth, 
,  bent  the  barbs.     He  therefore  loosed 
i  belt,  his  hauberk  and  his  quilt, 
armourer,  and  laying  bare 
ere  the  bitter  sliaft  had  plow'd 
Fuck'd  the  wound,  then  spread  it  o'er 
of  balmy  power,  given  on  a  time 
\\>*»  sake  by  Chiron  to  his  sire, 
iieluus  thus  the  cares  engrossed 
chiefs,  the  shielded  powers  of  Troy 
oward  them,  and  the  Greeks  again 
armour,  mindful  of  the  fight, 
thou  not  great  Agamemnon  seen 
or  trembling,  or  averse  from  war, 
X)  lx.'gin  his  glorious  task, 
ind  his  bright  chariot  brass-inlaid 
!  snorting  steeds  Eurymedon, 
Ptolemy  Piraides 
irt ;  for  him  he  strict  enjoin'd 
near,  lest  weariness  of  limbs 
him  marshaling  his  numerous  hosL 
went,  and  through  the  files  on  foot 
where  the  warrior  Greeks  he  saw 
jsed  them  by  his  words  the  more, 
abate  no  spark  of  all  your  fire, 
t  prosper  traitors.     Them  who  first 
I  the  truce  the  vultures  shall  devour, 
ir  city  taken)  shall  their  wives 
:*,  and  their  children  home  to  Greece. 
1  he  them.     But  whom  he  saw  suuiuo 
gged  work  of  war  remiss, 
anger  them  he  stem  rebuked. 
j!  The  shame  of  Argos!  Arrow-doom'd! 
t!  Whei*efore  stand  ye  thus  aghast, 
K'hich  wearied  after  scouring  wide 
ign,  gaze  and  pant,  and  can  no  more ! 
o  them  ye  stand,  nor  seek  the  fight, 
irpose  patient  here  to  wait 
vade  your  vessels  on  the  shore 
deep,  that  ye  may  trial  make 
le  will  prove,  himself,  your  shield  ? 
Uschjirge  of  his  high  office,  paasM 
tugh  the  ranks,  and  now  arrived 
iy  chief !  Idomeneus  hi  front 
Cretans  stood,  stout  as  a  boar, 
occupied,  while  in  the  rear 
anngued  the  most  i*cmote. 
spared  the  king  of  men  beheld 
heart,  and  thus  in  courteous  tenns 
brave  Idomeneus  address'd. 
ting,  feasting,  howsoe'er  employed, 
MJt,  Idomeneus,  of  all 
psed  Danai ;  for  when  the  chiefs 
uiqueting,  their  beakers  charge 
fine  the  honourable  meed 
liou  alone  of  all  the  Greeks 
by  measure.    No — thy  goblet  stands 
still,  and  like  my.^lf  thou  know'st 
•ound,  save  what  thy  choice  prescriljcs, 
}k  the  foe.    Fight  now  as  hentufore, 
Idomeneus  of  Crete  i-cplied. 
the  friendship  and  the  love 
ve  promised  will  I  well  perform. 
0  the  rest,  chief  after  chief 
.ians,  that  the  fight  begin, 
ith  scattered  to  tlic  winds  all  faith, 


All  conscience,  and  for  such  her  treachery  foul 
Shall  have  large  recompence  of  death  and  woe. 

He  said,  whom  Agamenmon  at  his  heart 
Exulting,  pase'd,  and  in  his  progress  came 
Where  stood  each  Ajax ;  them  he  found  prepared 
With  all  their  cloud  of  infantry  behind. 
As  when  the  goat-herd  on  some  rocky  point 
Advanced,  a  cloud  sees  wafted  o'er  the  deep 
By  western  gales,  and  rolling  slow  along, 
To  him  who  stands  remote,  pitch-black  it  seems, 
And  comes  with  tempest  charged ;  he  at  the  sight 
Shuddering,  his  flock  comi)cls  into  a  cave ; 
So  moved  the  gloomy  phalanx,  rough  with  spears, 
And  dense  with  shields  of  youthful  warriors  bold. 
Close-following  either  Ajax  to  the  fight. 

Them  also,  pleased,  the  king  of  men  beheld. 
And  in  wing'd  accents  hail'd  them  as  he  pass'd. 

Brave  leaders  of  the  mail-clad  host  of  Greece ! 
I  move  not  you  to  duty ;  ye  yourselves 
Move  others,  and  no  lesson  need  from  mo. 
Jove,  Pallas,  and  Apollo !  were  but  all 
Courageous  as  yourselves,  soon  Priam's  towers 
Should  totter,  and  his  Ilium  storm'd  and  sack'd 
By  our  victorious  bands,  stoop  to  the  dust. 

He  ceased,  and  still  proceeding,  next  arrived 
Where  stood  the  Pylian  orator,  his  band 
Marshaling  under  all  their  leaders  bold 
Alastor,  Chromius,  Pelagon  the  vast, 
Ilccmon  the  prince,  and  Bias,  martial  chief. 
Chariot  and  horse  he  stationed  in  the  front ; 
His  numerous  infantry,  a  strong  reserve 
Right  valiant,  in  the  rear ;  the  worst,  and  those 
In  whom  he  trusted  least,  he  drove  between, 
That  such  through  mere  necessity  might  act. 
First  to  his  charioteers  he  gave  in  charge 
Their  duty  ;  bade  them  rein  their  horses  hard. 
Shunning  confusion.     Let  no  warrior,  vain 
And  overweening  of  his  strength  or  skill, 
Start  from  his  rank  to  dare  the  fight  alone. 
Or  fall  behind  it,  weakening  whom  he  leaves. 
*  And  if,  dismounted  from  his  own,  he  climb 
Another's  chariot,  let  him  not  affect 
Perverse  the  reins,  but  let  him  stand,  his  spear 
Advancing  firm,  far  better  so  employ'd. 
Such  was  the  discipline,  in  ancient  times, 
Of  our  forefathers  ;  by  these  rules  they  fought 
Successful,  and  laid  many  a  city  low. 

So  counserd  them  tlie  venerable  chief 
Long  time  expert  in  arms ;  him  also  saw 
King  Agamemnon  with  delight,  and  said. 

Old  chief  I  ah  how  I  wish  that  thy  firm  heart 
Were  but  supported  by  as  firm  a  knee  I 
But  time  unhinges  all.     Oh  that  some  youth 
Had  thine  old  age,  and  thou  wast  young  again  ! 
To  whom  the  valiant  Nestor  thus  replied. 

Atrides,  I  could  also  ardent  wish 
That  I  were  now  robust  as  when  I  struck 
Bmve  Ercuthalion*  breathless  to  the  gi'ound  ! 
But  never  all  their  gifts  the  goils  confer 

«  Diverse  Interpretations  are  Riven  of  thiit  posnge.  I 
have  Adopted  that  which  to  nic  appvarcd  most  plautiible. 
It  hoeniB  to  be  a  caution  againot  tlie  miichiefii  tliat  might 
ensue,  sliould  the  hon«|i  be  put  under  the  manngctnent  of 
a  driwr  with  whom  tliey  were  unacquainted.— Tlic  scho- 
lium by  Villoison  much  countenanceit  this  solution. 

*  Here  Nestor  only  mentions  the  name  of  Ert'uthallon, 
knowing  the  present  to  be  an  improper  time  for  story- 
telling; in  the  seventh  book  he  rclutes  his  fight  and  vic- 
tory at  length.  This  pobsago  may  serve  to  confute  tliuse 
wh«)  charge  Nestor  with  indiscriaiuiutc  loquacity. 
Ti 
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On  man  at  once ;  if  then  I  had  the  force 

Of  youth,  I  suffer  now  the  effects  of  age. 

Yet  ancient  as  I  am,  I  will  be  seen 

Still  mingling  with  the  charioteers,  still  prompt 

To  give  them  counsel ;  for  to  counsel  youth 

Is  the  old  warrior's  province.     Let  the  gi'een 

In  years,  my  juniors,  unimpair'd  by  time 

Push  with  the  lance,  for  they  have  strength  to  boast. 

So  he,  whom  Agamemnon  joyful  heard. 
And  passing  thence,  the  son  of  Peteos  found 
Meneatheus,  foremost  in  equestrian  fame. 
Among  the  brave  Athenians ;  near  to  him 
Ulysses  held  his  station,  and  at  hand 
The  Cephallenians  stood,  hardy  and  bold ; 
For  rumour  none  of  the  appn>aching  fight 
Them  yet  had  reach M,  so  recent  had  the  stir 
Arisen  in  either  host ;  they,  therefore,  watch'd 
Till  the  example  of  some  other  baud 
Marching,  should  prompt  them  to  begin  the  fight. 
But  Agamemnon,  thus,  the  king  of  men 
Them  seeing,  sudden  and  severe  reproved. 

Menestheus,  son  of  Peteos  prince  renown'd, 
And  thou,  deviser  of  all  evil  wiles  ! 
Adept  in  artifice !  why  stand  ye  here 
Appaird  ?  why  wait  ye  on  this  distant  spot 
Till  othei-8  move  !  I  might  expect  fi*om  you 
More  readiness  to  meet  the  burning  war, 
Whom  foremost  I  invite  of  all  to  share 
The  banquet,  when  the  princes  feast  with  me. 
There  ye  are  prompt ;  ye  find  it  pleasant  there 
To  eat  your  savoury  food,  and  quaff  your  wine 
Delicious,  till  satiety  ensue ; 
Bui  here  ye  could  be  well  content  to  stand 
Spectators  only,  while  ten  Greecian  troops 
Should  wage  before  you  the  wide-wasting  war. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  with  resentful  tone 
Dark-frowning  thus  replied.  What  wordsare  these 
Which  have  escaped  thy  lips ;  and  for  what  cause, 
Atrides,  hast  thou  callM  me  slow  to  fight  I 
When  we  of  Greece  shall  in  sharp  contest  clash 
With  yon  steed-tamer  Trojans,  mark  me  then ; 
Then  thou  shalt  see  (if  the  concerns  of  war 
So  nearly  touch  thee,  and  thou  so  incline) 
The  father  of  TeleniaehuH,  engaged 
Among  the  foremost  Trojans.     But  thy  speech 
Was  light  as  is  the  wind,  and  rashly  made. 

When  him  thus  moved  he  saw,  the  monarch 
Complacent,  and  in  gentler  terms  replied,  [smiled 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd ! 
Short  reprimand  and  exhortation  short 
Suffice  for  thee,  nor  did  1  purpot>e  more. 
For  I  have  known  thee  long,  that  thou  art  one 
Of  kindest  nature,  and  so  much  my  friend 
That  we  have  both  one  heart.     Go  therefore  thou. 
Lead  on,  and  if  a  word  have  fallen  amiss, 
We  will  hereafter  mend  "it,  and  may  heaven 
Obliterate  in  thine  heart  its  whole  effect ! 

lie  ceased,  and  ranging  still  along  the  line, 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  Diomede,  perceived, 
Heroic  Chief,  by  chariots  nil  around 
Environ'd,  and  by  steeds,  at  side  of  whom 
Stood  Sthenelus,  the  son  of  Capaneus. 
Him  also,  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. 
In  accents  of  asperity  reproved. 

Ah,  son  of  Tydeus,  chief  of  dauntless  heart 
And  of  equestrian  fame  !  why  standest  thou 
Appall'd,  and  peering  through  the  walks  of  war  I 
So  did  not  Tydeus.     In  the  foremost  fight 
His  favourite  station  wa*,  as  they  affirm 
Who  witnessed  his  exploits ;  I  never  saw 


Or  met  him,  but  by  popular  report 
He  waB  the  bravest  warrior  of  his  day. 
Yet  came  he  once,  but  not  in  hostile  sort, 
To  fair  Mycenae,  by  ihe  godlike  prince 
Attended,  Polynices,  at  what  time 
The  host  was  calKd  together,  and  the  siege 
Was  purposed  of  the  sacred  city  Thebes. 
Earnest  they  sued  for  an  auxiliar  band. 
Which  we  liad  gladly  granted,  but  that  JofS 
By  unpropitious  tokens  interfered. 
So  forth  they  went,  and  on  the  reedy  banks 
Arriving  of  Asopus,  there  thy  sire 
By  designation  of  the  Greeks  was  sent 
Ambassador,  and  enter'd  Thebes.     He  foani 
In  Eteoclcs'  palace  numerous  guests, 
The  sons  of  Cadmus  feasting,  among  whom, 
Although  a  solitary  stranger,  stood 
Thy  father  without  fear,  and  challenged  forth 
Their  best  to  cope  with  him  in  manly  games. 
Them  Tydeus  vanquish 'd  easily,  such  aid 
Pallas  vouchsafed  hhn.    Then  the  spur-arm'd 
Of  Cadmus  was  incensed,  and  fifty  youths 
In  ambush  close  expected  his  return. 
Them,  Lycophontes  obstinate  in  fighti 
Son  of  Autophonus,  and  Moion,  son 
Of  Hwmon,  chief  of  godlike  stature,  led. 
Those  also  Tydeus  slew ;  Mseon  except,  | 

(Whom,  warn'd  from  heaven,  he  spared,  and  md 

him  home 
With  tidings  of  the  rest)  he  slew  them  alL 
Such  was  yEtolian  Tydeus ;  who  begat 
A  son  in  speech  his  better,  not  in  arms. 

He  ended,  and  his  sovereign's  awful  roice 
Tydides  reverencing,  nought  replied ; 
But  thus  the  son  of  glorious  Capaneus. 

Atrides,  conscious  of  the  truth,  speak  tnttL 
We  with  our  sires  compared,  superior  praise 
Claim  justly.     We,  confiding  in  the  aid 
Of  Jove,  and  in  propitious  signs  from  beaTeO) 
Led  to  the  city  consecrate  to  Mars 
Our  little  host,  inferior  far  to  theirs, 
And  took  seven-gated  Thebes,  mider  whose  wiBi 
Our  fathers  by  their  own  imprudence  fell. 
Their  glory,  then,  match  never  mor«  with  can. 

He  spake,  whom  with  a  frowning  brow  the  hiifl 
Tydides  answer'd.     Sthenelus,  my  friend  ! 
I  give  thc-e  counsel.     Mark  it.     Hold  thy  peace. 
If  Agamemnon,  who  hath  cliarge  of  all. 
Excite  his  A*«ell-ai)pointed  host  to  war. 
He  hath  no  blame  fi*om  me.  For  should  the  Greek 
( Her  people  vanquish'd)  win  imperial  Troy, 
The  glory  shall  be  his ;  or,  if  his  host 
0'er[)ower'd  in  battle  pt^rish,  his  the  shame. 
Come,  therefore ;  be  it  ours  to  rouse  at  once 
To  action  all  the  fuiy  of  our  might. 

He  said,  and  fi-oni  his  chariot  to  the  plain 
Leap'd  ardent ;  rang  the  armour  on  the  breast 
Of  the  advancing  chief;  the  boldest  heart 
Had  felt  emotion,  startled  at  the  sound. 

As  when  the  waves  by  Zephyrus  up-heaved 
Crowd  fast  toward  some  sounding  shore,  at  first, 
On  the  broad  bosom  of  the  deep  their  heads 
They  curl  on  high,  then  breaking  on  the  land 
Thunder,  and  o'er  the  rocks  that  breast  the  flood 
Borne  turgid,  scatter  far  the  showery  spray ; 
So  moved  the  Greeks  successive,  rank  by  rank, 
And  phalanx  after  phalanx,  every  chief 
His  loud  command  proclaiming,  while  the  re«t 
As  voice  in  all  those  thousands  none  had  been« 
Heard  mute ;  and,  in  resplendent  armour  dad. 
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Drder  terrible  advanced, 
ijans  came.     Ab  sheep,  the  flock 
nan,  by  thousands  in  his  court 
t  milking  time,  incessant  bleat, 
ig  all  their  bleating  lambs  without, 

Ilium*8  wide-spread  host  arose, 

shout,  nor  was  their  accent  one, 
inguages  were  lioard  of  men 
i:limes.  These  Mars  to  battle  roused, 
izure-eycd ;  nor  Terror  thence 
A  absent,  nor  Insatiate  Strife, 
te  of  homicidal  Mars, 
first,  but  swift  to  grow,  from  earth 
crest  lifts  gradual  to  the  skies, 
to  both,  tlie  brands  dispersed 
te  between  tliem,  and  the  woes 
attle  wheresoever  she  pass'd.  [shield, 
e  battle  join'd.     Shield  clash'd  with 
:h  spear,  conflicting  corslets  rang, 
rs  met,  and  tumult  wild  arose. 

yell  was  heard,  and  many  a  shout 
i'd,  the  slayer  o'er  the  maim'd 

the  field  was  drench'd  with  blood, 
winter  torrents  rolling  down 
8,  shoot  their  floods  through  gulleys 
below,  stationed  remote  L^^gG 

in  the  uplands  hears  the  roar ; 
thunder  of  the  mingling  hosts, 
tilochus  a  Trojan  chief 
us,  from  Thalysias  spiling, 
iliant  in  the  van  of  Ti'oy. 
3n  his  crested  casque,  he  drove 
nee  into  his  front,  and  pierced 
thin ;  night  overspread  his  eyes, 
battle,  Uke  a  tower,  he  fell. 

both  feet  Calchodon's  son 
Elephenor,  leader  bravo 
38,  and  in  haste  to  strip 
Irew  him  from  the  fight  aside. 
i  that  attempt.     Him  so  employed 
enor  mark'd,  and  as  he  stoop M, 
ded  Hank  a  pointed  spear 
^p ;  he  languid  sunk  and  died. 

fell,  for  whom  arose 
; ;  Greeks  and  Trojans  mutual  flew 
o  battle,  and  man  grappled  man. 
nian  Ajax,  in  his  prime 
igour  Simoisius  slew, 
mion.     Him  on  SimoVs'  banks 
ore,  when  with  her  parents  once 
n  Ida  down  to  view  the  flocks, 
ley  named  him ;  but  his  parents'  love 
to  requite,  in  early  youth 
pear  of  Ajax  famed  in  arms, 
jiciiig  Ajax  at  the  pap  [point 

ght  through  his  shouhler  driven  the 
L'hbid  ;  he  fell,  and  pi-ess'd  the  dust, 
acious  marsh  the  poplar  falls 
'd,  with  boughs  unladen  save  aloft; 
builder  with  his  axe  the  tinink 
le  may  warp  it  to  a  wheel 
rm ;  meantime  exposed  it  lies 
lirs  beside  the  running  stream  ; 
is  seem'd,  Anthemion^s  son, 
Ajax  slew.     But  soon  at  him 
.  of  Priam,  bright  in  arms, 
;h  the  multitude  his  pointed  spear. 


He  err*d  from  Ajax,  but  he  pierced  the  groin 
Of  Leucus,  valiant  warrior  of  the  band 
I#ed  by  Ulysses.     He  the  body  dragg'd 
Apart,  but  fell  beside  it,  and  let  fall. 
Breathless  himself,  the  burthen  from  liis  hand. 
Then  burn'd  Ulysses*  wrath  for  Leucus  slain. 
And  through  the  foremost  combatants,  array'd 
in  dazzling  arms,  he  rush'd.     Full  near  he  stood. 
And,  looking  keen  around  him,  hurlM  a  lance. 
Back  fell  tlie  Trojans  from  before  the  face 
Dispersed  of  great  Ulysses.     Not  in  vain 
His  weapon  flew,  hut  on  the  field  outstretched 
A  spurious  son  of  Priam,  from  the  shores 
Call'd  of  Abydus  famed  for  fleetest  mares, 
Democoon ;  him,  for  Leucus'  sake  enraged, 
Ulysses  through  both  temples  with  his  spear 
Transpierced.  Th»  night  of  death  hung  on  his  eyes, 
And  sounding  on  h:s  batter'd  arms  he  fell. 
Then  Hector  and  the  van  of  Troy  i-etired  ; 
Loud  shout  the  Greecians ;  these  draw  ofl'  the  dead, 
Those  onward  march  amain,  and  from  the  heights 
Of  Pergamus  Apollo  looking  down 
In  anger,  to  the  Trojans  call'd  aloud. 

Turn,tui'n,  ye  Trojans !  face  your  Greecian  foes. 
They,  like  yourselves,  arc  vulnerable  flesh. 
Not  adamant  or  steel.     Your  direst  dread 
Achilles,  son  of  Thetis  radiant-hair'd. 
Fights  not,  but  sullen  in  his  fleet  abides. 

Such  fi-om  the  citadel  was  heard  the  voice 
Of  dread  Apollo.     But  Minerva  ranged 
Meantime,  Tritonian  progeny  of  Jove, 
The  Greecians,  rousuig  whom  she  saw  remiss. 
Then  Amarynceus'  son,  Diores,  felt 
The  force  of  fate,  bruised  by  a  rugged  rock 
At  his  right  heel,  which  Pirns,  Thracian  chief. 
The  son  of  Imbrasus  of  ililnos,  thi*ew. 
Bones  and  both  tendons  in  \i»  fall  the  mass 
Enormous  crush'd.     He,  stretch'd  in  dust  supine. 
With  palms  outspread  towanl  his  warrior  friends 
Lay  gasping  life  away.     But  he  who  gave 
The  fatal  blow,  P^rus,  advancing,  urged 
Into  his  navel  a  keen  Luice,  and  shed 
His  bowels  forth ;  then,  darkness  veil'd  his  eyes. 

Nor  Pirns  long  survived ;  him  through  the  breast, 
Above  the  pap,  iEtolian  Thoas  pierced. 
And  in  his  lungs  set  fast  the  quivering  spear. 
Then  Thoas  swift  approach'd,  plucked  from  the 

wound 
His  stormy  spear,  and  with  his  falchion  bright 
Gashing  his  middle  belly,  stretch'd  him  dead. 
Yet  stripp'd  he  not  the  slain,  whom  with  long  spears 
His  Thracians  hairy-scalp'd    so  round  about 
Encompass'd,  that  though  bold  and  large  of  limb 
Were  Thoas,  from  before  them  him  tliey  thrust 
Staggering  and  reeling  in  his  forced  retreat. 

They  therefore  in  the  dust,  the  Epeau  Chief 
Diores,  and  the  Thracian,  Pirns  lay 
Stretch'd  side  by  side,  with  numerous  slain  around. 

Then  had  Minerva  led  through  all  that  field 
Some  warrior  yet  unhurt,  him  sheltering  safe 
From  all  annoyance  dread  of  dart  or  spear. 
No  cause  of  blame  in  either  had  he  found 
That  day,  so  many  Greeks  and  Trojans  press'd, 
Extended  side  by  side,  tlie  dusty  plain. 

*  'A«rp({«roMou   They  wore  only  a  lock  of  hair  on  the 
orown  of  the  head. 
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BOOK  V. 

AROUMEXT. 
DIomede  Is  extraordinarily  distinguished.    He  kills  Pan- 
da rus,  who  had  violated  the  truoe,  and  wounds  first 
Venus,  and  then  Ators. 

Then  Athensean  Pallas  on  the  Hon 

Of  T^deus,  Diomede,  new  force  couferr'd 

And  daring  courage,  that  the  Argives  all 

He  might  Hurpass,  and  deathless  fame  achiere. 

Fires  on  his  helmet,  and  his  shield  around 

She  kindled,  bright  and  steady  as  the  star 

Autumnal,  which  in  ocean  newly  bathed 

Assumes  fresh  beauty ;  with  such  glorious  beams 

His  head  encircling  and  his  shoulders  broad, 

She  urged  him  forth  into  the  thickest  fight. 

There  lived  a  man  in  Troy,  Dares  his  name. 
The  priest  of  Vulcan ;  rich  he  was  and  good^ 
The  father  of  two  sons,  Idceus  this, 
That,  Phegeus  calPd  ;  acconiplisli'd  warriors  both. 
These,  issuing  from  their  phalanx,  pushed  direct 
Their  steeds  at  Diomede,  who  fought  on  foot. 
When  now  small  interval  was  left  between, 
First  Phegeus  his  long-shadow'd  spear  dismiss'd ; 
But  over  Diomede's  left  shoulder  passed 
The  point,  innocuous.     Then  his  splendid  lance 
Tydides  hurlM ;  nor  ineffectual  flew 
The  weapon  from  his  hand,  but  Phegeus  pierced 
His  paps  between,  and  foi-ced  him  to  the  ground. 
At  once,  his  sumptuous  chariot  left,  down  leapM 
Idaeus  w^antuijf  courage  to  defend 
His  brother  slain  ;  nor  had  he  scaped  himself 
His  louring  fate,  but  Vulcan,  to  preserve 
His  ancient  priest  from  unmixt  sorrow,  snatch'd 
The  fugitive  in  darkness  wrapt,  away. 
Then  brave  Tydides,  driving  off  the  steeds, 
Consign'd  them  to  his  fellow-warnors'  care. 
That  they  might  lead  them  down  into  the  fleet 

The  valiant  Ti-ojans,  when  they  saw  the  sous 
Of  Dares,  one  beside  his  chariot  slain, 
And  one  by  flight  preserved,  through  all  their  host 
Felt  consternation.     Then  Minerva  seized 
The  hand  of  fiery  Mars,  and  thus  she  spake. 

Gore-tainted,  homicide,  town-battering  Mars ! 
Leave  we  the  Ti-ojans  and  the  Greeks  to  wage 
Fierce  fight  alone,  Jove  pi-osperiug  whom  he  will, 
So  ^hall  we  not  provoke  our  father's  ire. 

SI  e  said,  and  from  the  fight  conducted  forth 
The  impetuous  deity,  whom  on  the  side 
She  seated  of  Scamander  deep-embank'd^ 

And  now  the  host  of  Troy  to  flight  inclined 
Before  the  Greecians,  and  the  chiefs  of  Greece 
Each  slew  a  warrior.     Agamemnon  first 
Gi^ntic  Odius  from  his  chariot  hurlM, 
Chief  of  the  Halizonians.     He  to  flight 
Tum'd  foremost,  when  the  monarch  in  his  spine 
Between  the  shoulder-bones  his  spear  infixt. 
And  urged  it  through  his  breast    Sounding  he  felL 
And  loud  his  battered  annour  rang  around. 

By  brave  Idomeneus  a  Lydian  died, 
Phfiestus,  from  fruitful  Tame  sent  to  Troy, 
Son  of  Msconian  Bonis ;  him  his  steeds 
Mounting,  Idomeneus  the  spear-renown*d    [night 
Through  his  right  shoulder  pierced;  unwelcome 
Involved  him ;  from  his  chanot  down  he  fell, 
And  the  attendant  Cretans  stripped  his  arms. 


But  Menolaus,  son  of  Atrena, 
With  his  bright  spear  Scamandriufly  Stropluai^M 
A  skilful  hunter ;  for  Diana  him. 
Herself,  the  slaughter  of  all  sava^  kindi 
Had  taught,  on  mountain  or  in  forest  bred. 
But  she,  shaft-aiming  goddess,  in  that  hour 
Avail 'd  him  net,  nor  his  own  matchlesB  skill; 
For  MeneUus,  Atreus*  son  spear-famed. 
Him  flying  wounded  in  the  spine  between 
His  shoulders,  and  the  spear  urged  through  hii 
Prone  on  his  loud-resounding  arms  he  felL  [hreHt 

Next,  by  Meriones  Phereclus  died. 
Son  of  Harmonides.     All  arts  that  aak 
A  well- instructed  hand  his  aire  had  leam'd. 
For  Pallas  dearly  loved  him.    He  the  fleet, 
Prime  source  of  harm  to  Troy  and  to  himself 
For  Paris  built,  unskilled  to  spell  aright 
The  oracles  predictive  of  the  woe. 
Phereclus  fled ;  Mi>riones  his  flight 
Outstripping,  deep  in  his  posterior  flesh 
A  spear  infixed ;  sliding  beneath  the  bone 
It  grazed  his  bladder  as  it  pass'd,  and  stood 
Protruded  far  before.     Low  on  his  knees 
Phereclus  sank,  and  with  a  shriek  expired. 

Pedrous,  whom,  although  his  spurious  son* 
Antenor's  wife,  to  gratify  her  loi^  I 

Had  cherish'd  as  her  own — him  Meges  slew.        I 
Warlike  Phylides  *  following  close  his  flight, 
II Ls  keen  lance  drove  into  his  poll,  cut  sheer 
His  tongue  within,  and  through  his  mouth  enforced 
The  glittering  point     He,  prostrate  in  the  dost. 
The  cold  steel  press'd  between  his  teeth  and  died. 

Eurypylus,  Evemon's  son,  the  brare 
Hypsenor  slew ;  Dolopion  was  his  sire, 
Priest  of  Scamander,  reverenced  as  a  god. 
In  vain  before  Eurypylus  he  fled ; 
He,  running,  with  his  falchion  lopp'd  his  arm 
Fast  by  the  shoulder ;  on  the  field  his  hand 
Fell  blood-distain'd,  and  destiny  severe 
With  shades  of  death  for  ever  veil'd  his  eyes. 

Thus  strenuous  they  the  toilsome  battle  waged. 
But  where  Tydides  fought,  whether  in  aid 
Of  Ilium's  host,  or  on  the  pavt  of  Greece, 
Might  none  discern.     For  as  a  winter-flood 
Impetuous,  mounds  and  bridges  sweeps  away ; 
The  buttressed  bridge  checks  not  its  midden  foroe^ 
The  firm  inclosure  of  vine-planted  fields 
Luxuriant,  falls  before  it,  finished  works 
Of  youthful  hinds,  once  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Now  levelM,  aft<»r  ceaseless  rain  from  Jove ; 
So  drove  Tydides  into  sudden  flight 
The  Troians  ;  phalanx  after  phidanx  fled 
Before  the  terror  of  his  single  arm. 

When  him  Lycaon's  son  illustrious  saw 
Scouring  the  field,  and  from  before  his  face 
The  ranks  dispersing  wide,  at  once  he  b«Bt. 
Against  Tydides  his  elastic  bow. 
The  arrow  met  him  in  his  swift  career 
Sure-aim'd ;  it  struck  direct  the  holloa  mail 
Of  his  riijht  shoulder,  with  resistless  force 
Transfix'd  it,  and  his  hauberk  stain'd  witli  blood. 
Loud  shouted  then  Lycaon's  son  renowned. 

Rush  on,  ye  Trojans,  spur  your  coursers  hard. 
Our  fiercest  foe  is  wounded,  and  I  deem 
His  death  not  distant  far,  if  me  the  king* 
Jove's  son,  indeed,  from  Lvcia  sent  to  Troy. 

So  boasted  Pandarus.     Vet  bun  the  dart 
Quell'd  not     Retreating,  at  his  coursers*  beads 
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He  stood,  and  to  the  son  of  Capaneus 
HU»  charioteer  and  faithful  h*iend  he  said. 
Arise,  sweet  son  of  Capaneus,  dismount, 
Ajiil  from  my  shoulder  draw  this  bitter  shaft. 

He  spake ;  at  once  the  son  of  Capaneus 
Descending,  by  its  barb  the  bitter  shaft 
Drew  fortli  ;  blood  spouted  tlirough  his  twisted 
Incontinent,  and  thus  the  hero  pray'd.  [mail 

Unconquer'd  daughter  of  Jove  segis-arm*d  I 
If  ever  nie,  propitious,  or  my  sire 
Thou  hast  in  furious  fight  help'd  heretofore, 
Now  aid  me  also.     Bring  within  the  reach 
Of  my  swift  8|M?ar,  Oh  grant  me  to  strike  through 
Tlie  warrior  who  hath  eheck'd  my  course,  and  boasts 
The  sun's  bright  beams  for  ever  quencli'd  to  me  ! 
He  pi'ay'd,  and  PalUs  heard ;  she  braced  his 
She  wiug'd  him  with  alacrity  divine,  [limbs, 

And  standing  at  his  side,  him  thus  bospakc. 

Now  Diomcde,  be  bold !  Fight  now  with  Troy. 
To  thee,  thy  father's  spirit  I  impart 
Fearless ;  shield-shaking  Tydeus  felt  the  same. 
I  also  from  thine  eye  the  darkness  purge 
Which  dimni'd  thy  sight  befoi-e,  that  thou  may 'at 

know 
Both  gods  and  men ;  should,  therefore  other  god 
Approach  to  try  thee,  fight  not  with  the  powers 
Immortal ;  but  if  foam-bom  Venus  come. 
Her  spare  not.  Wound  her  with  thy  glittering  spear. 

So  spake  the  blue-eyed  deity,  and  went. 
Then  with  the  champions  in  the  van  again 
Tydides  mingled  ;  hot  before,  he  fights 
With  threefold  fury  now,  nor  less  enraged 
Than  some  gaunt  lion  whom  o'erleaping  light 
The  fold,  a  shepherd  hath  but  gall'd,  not  kill'd, 
Him  irritating  more ;  thenceforth  the  swain 
Lurks  unresisting  ;  flies  the  abandon'd  flock ; 
Heaps  slain  on  hea])s  he  leaves^  and  with  a  buund 
Surmounting  all  impediment,  escapes ; 
Such  seem'd  the  valiant  Diomede  incensed 
To  fury,  mingling  with  the  host  of  Troy. 
Astynoiis  and  Hypenor  first  he  slew ; 
One  with  his  brazen  lance  above  the  pap 
He  pierced,  and  one  with  hLs  huge  falchion  smote 
Fast  by  the  key-bone^,  from  the  neck  and  spine 
His  parted  shoulder  dnving  at  a  blow 

Them  leaving,  Polyides  next  he  sought 
And  Abas,  sons  of  a  dream-dealing  seer, 
Eurydamas ;  their  hoary  father's  dreams 
Or  not  interpreted,  or  kejit  concealed, 
Them  saved  not,  for  by  Diomede  they  died. 
Xanthus  and  Tlioon  he  encounter'd  next, 
B«)th  sons  of  Phienops,  sons  of  his  old  age. 
Who  other  heir  had  none  of  all  his  wealth. 
Nor  hoi>ed  another,  worn  with  many  years. 
Tydides  slew  them  both ;  nor  aught  remahi'd 
To  the  old  man  but  sorrow  for  his  sons 
For  ever  lost,  and  strangers  were  his  heirs. 
Two  sons  of  Priam  in  one  chariot  borne 
Echemon  next,  and  Chromius  felt  his  hand 
Resistless.     As  a  lion  on  the  herd 
Leaping,  while  they  the  shrubs  and  bushes  browze, 
Breaks  short  the  neck  of  heifer  or  of  steer, 
So  themi  though  cluiging  fast  and  loth  to  fall, 
Tydides  hurl'd  together  to  the  ground. 
Then  stripped  their  splendid  armour,  and  tlie  steeds 
Consigned  and  chariot  to  his  soldiers'  care. 

^neas  him  discem'd  scattering  the  ranks. 
And  through  the  battle  and  the  clash  of  spears 

t  l>r  coUar-bone. 


Went  seeking  godlike  Pandarus ;  ere  long 

Finding  Lycaon*s  martial  sou  renown'd. 

He  stood  before  him,  and  him  thus  address'd. 

Thy  bow,  thy  feather'd  shafts,  and  glorious  name 
Where  are  they,  Pandarus !  whom  none  of  Troy 
Could  equal,  whom  of  Lycia,  none  excel. 
Come.     Lift  thine  hands  to  Jove,  and  at  yon  chief 
Dispatch  an  arrow,  who  afflicts  the  host 
Of  Ihum  thus,  conquering  where'er  he  flies, 
And  who  hath  slaughterM  numerous  brave  in  arms. 
But  him  some  deity  I  rather  deem 
Avenging  on  us  his  neglected  rites. 
And  who  can  stand  before  an  angry  god  f 

Him  answer'd  then  Lycaon's  son  renown'd. 
Brave  leader  of  the  Trojans  brazen- mail'd, 
^neas !  By  his  buckler  which  I  know. 
And  by  his  helmet's  height,  considering  too 
His  steeds,  I  deem  him  Diomede  the  bold  ; 
Yet  such  pronounce  him  not,  who  seeD[i8  a  god. 
But  if  bold  Diomede  indeed  he  be 
Of  whom  I  speak,  not  without  aid  from  heaven 
His  fury  thus  prevails,  but  at  his  side 
Some  god,  in  clouds  envelop'd,  turns  away 
From  him  the  aiTow  to  a  devious  course. 
Already,  at  his  shoulder's  hollow  mail 
My  shaft  hath  pierced  him  through,  and  him  I 
Dismiss'd  full  sure  to  Pluto  ere  his  time ;  [deem'd 
But  he  survives ;  whom  therefore  I  at  last 
Perforce  conclude  some  angry  deity. 
Steeds  have  I  none  or  chariot  to  ascend, 
Who  have  eleven  chariots  in  the  stands 
Left  of  Lycaon,  with  fair  hangings  all 
O'ermantled,  strong,  new-finish 'd,  with  their  steeds 
In  pairs  beside  them,  eating  winnow'd  grain. 
Me  much  Lycaon  my  old  valiant  sire 
At  my  departure  from  his  palace  gates 
Persuaded,  that  my  chariot  and  my  steeds 
Ascending,  I  should  so  conduct  my  bands 
To  battle ;  counsel  wise,  and  ill-refused ! 
But  anxious,  lest  (the  host  in  Troy  so  long 
Immew'd)  my  steeds,  fed  plenteously  at  home, 
Should  here  want  food,  I  left  them,  and  on  foot 
To  Ilium  came,  confiding  in  my  bow 
Ordain'd  at  last  to  yield  me  little  good. 
Twice  have  I  shot,  and  twice  I  struck  the  mark, 
First  Menelaus,  and  Tydides  next ; 
From  each  1  drew  the  blood,  true,  genuine  blood 
Yet  have  but  more  incensed  them.     In  an  hour 
Unfortunate,  I  therefore  took  my  bow 
Down  from  the  wall  that  day,  when  for  the  sake 
Of  noble  Hector,  to  these  pleasant  plains 
I  came,  a  leader  on  the  part  of  Troy. 
But  should  I  once  return,  and  with  these  eyes 
Again  behold  my  native  land,  my  sire. 
My  wife,  ray  stately  mansion,  may  the  hand 
That  moment,  of  some  adversary  there 
Shorten  me  by  th^  head,  if  I  not  snap 
This  bow  with  which  I  charged  m^-self  in  vain, 
And  bum  the  unprofitable  tool  to  dust. 

To  whom  ^n(>as,  Trojan  chief,  replied. 
Nay,  speak  not  so.     For  ere  that  hour  arrive 
We  will,  with  chariot  and  with  horse,  in  arms 
Encounter  him,  and  put  his  strength  to  proof. 
Delay  not,  mount  my  chariot.    Thou  shalt  see 
With  what  rapidity  the  steeds  of  Troy 
Pursuing  or  retreating,  scour  the  field. 
If  after  all,  Jove  purpose  still  to  exalt 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  these  shall  bear  us  safe 
Back  to  the  city.    Come  then.     Let  us  on. 
The  lash  take  thon,  and  the  resplendent  reini^ 
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While  I  alight  for  hattle,  or  thj-self 

Receive  tliem,  aud  the  steeds  shall  be  my  care. 

Him  auswer'd  then  Lycaon's  son  renown'd. 
^neas  !  manage  thou  the  reins,  and  guide 
Thy  proper  steeds.     If  fly  at  last  we  must 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  they  will  readier  draw 
Directed  by  theh*  wonted  charioteer. 
Else,  terrified,  and  missing  thy  controul, 
They  may  refuse  to  bear  us  from  tlie  flght, 
And  Tydeus'  son  assailing  us,  with  ease 
Shall  slay  us  both,  and  drive  thy  steeds  away. 
Kule  therefore  thou  the  chariot,  and  myself 
With  my  sharp  spear  will  his  assault  receive. 

So  saying,  they  mounted  both,  and  furious  drove 
Against  Tydides.     Them  the  noble  son 
Of  Capaneus  observed,  and  turning  quick 
His  speech  to  Diomede,  him  thus  addressed. 

Tydides,  Diomede,  my  heart's  delight ! 
Two  warriors  of  immeasurable  force 
In  battle,  ardent  to  contend  with  thee. 
Come  rattling  on.     Lycaon's  offspring  one, 
Bow.practised  Pandarus  ;  with  whom  appears 
^neas ;  he  who  calls  the  mighty  chief 
Anchises  father,  and  whom  Venus  bore. 
Mount — di'ive  me  swift  away, — lest  borne  so  far 
Beyond  the  foremost  battle,  thou  be  slain. 

To  whom,  dark-fi*owuing,  Diomede  replied. 
Speak  not  of  flight  to  me,  who  am  disposed 
To  no  such  course.     I  am  ashamed  to  fly 
Or  tremble,  and  my  strength  is  still  entire  ; 
I  cannot  mount.     No.     Rather  thus,  on  foot, 
I  will  advance  against  them.     Fear  and  dread 
Are  not  for  me ;  Paiias  forbids  the  thought. 
One  falls,  be  sure ;  swift  as  they  are,  the  steeds 
That  whirl  them  on,  shall  never  rescue  both. 
But  hear  my  bidding,  and  hold  fast  the  word. 
Should  all-wise  Pallas  grant  me  my  desire 
To  slay  them  both,  drive  not  my  coursers  hence, 
But  hook  the  reins,  and  seizing  quick  the  pair 
That  draw  ^neas,  urge  them  from  the  powers 
Of  Troy  away  into  the  host  of  Greece. 
For  they  are  sprung  from  those  which  Jove  to  Tros 
In  compensation  gave  for  Ganymede ; 
The  sun  himself  sees  nut  their  like  below. 
Anchises,  king  of  men,  clandestine  them 
Obtain'd,  his  mares  submitting  to  the  steeds 
Of  king  Laomedon.     Six  brought  him  foals ; 
Four  to  himself  reserving,  in  his  stalls 
He  fed  them  sleek,  and  two  ho  gave  his  son  : 
These,  might  we  win  them,  were  a  noble  prize. 

Thus  mutual  they  conferr'd ;  those  chiefs,  the 
while, 
V/ith  swiftest  pace  approach'd,  and  first  his  speech 
To  Diomede  Lycaon's  son  addrcss'd. 

Heroic  offspring  of  a  noble  sire, 
Brave  son  of  Tydeus  !  false  to  my  intent 
My  shaft  hath  harm'd  thee  little."   I  will  now 
Make  trial  with  my  spear,  if  that  may  speed. 

He  said,  and  shaking  his  long-shadow'd  spear, 
Dismiss'd  it.     Forceful  on  the  shield  it  struck 
Of  Diomede,  transpierced  it,  and  approach'd 
With  threatening  point  the  hauberk  on  his  breast. 
Loud  shouted  Pandarus — Ah  nobly  thrown  ! 
Home  to  thy  bowels.    Die,  for  die  thou  must^ 
And  all  the  glory  of  thy  death  is  mine. 

Then  answer  thus  brave  Diomede  retum'd 
Undaunted.     I  am  whole.     Thy  cast  was  short. 
But  ye  desist  not,  as  I  plain  perceive, 
Till  one  at  least  extended  on  the  plain 
Shall  sate  the  god  of  battles  with  nis  blood. 


He  said  and  threw.    Pallas  the  tpear  hendf 
Directed ;  at  his  eye  fast  by  the  nose 
Deep-entering,  through  his  ivory  teeth  it  {Mn'd, 
At  its  extremity  divided  sheer 
His  tonzue,  and  started  through  his  chin  beiov. 
He  headlong  fell,  and  with  his  daxzling  anus 
Smote  full  the  plain.     Back  flew  the  fiery 
With  swift  recoil,  and  where  he  fell  he  died. 
Then  sprang  iEneas  forth  with  spear  and 
That  none  might  drag  the  body  ;  lion-like 
He  stalk'd  around  it,  oval  shield  and  speir 
Advancing  firm,  and  with  incessant  cries 
Terrific,  death  denouncing  on  his  foes. 
But  Diomede  with  hollow  grasp  a  stone 
Enormous  seized,  a  weight  to  overtask 
Two  sti*ongest  men  of  such  as  now  are  strong 
Yet  he,  alone,  wielded  the  rock  with  ease. 
Full  on  the  hip  he  smote  him,  where  the  thigh 
Rolls  in  its  cavity,  the  socket  named. 
He  crush'd  the  socket,  lacerated  wide 
Both  tendons,  and  with  that  rough-angled  nuM 
FUiy'd  all  his  flesh.     The  hero  on  his  knees 
Sank,  on  his  ample  palm  his  weight  upbore 
Labouring,  and  darkness  overspread  his  eyei. 

There  had  iEneas  perish'd,  king  of  men. 
Had  not  Jove's  daughter  V^enus  quick  perceived 
His  peril  imminent,  whom  she  had  l)ome 
Herself  to  Anchises  pasturing  his  herds. 
Her  snowy  arms  her  darling  son  around 
She  threw  maternal,  and  behind  a  fold 
Of  her  bright  mantle  screening  close  his  breasi 
From  mortal  harm  by  some  brave  Greecian's  spesr, 
Stole  him  with  eager  swiftness  from  the  fight. 

Nor  then  forgot  brave  Sthenelus  his  charge 
Received  from  Diomede,  but  his  own  steeds 
Detaining  distant  from  the  boisterous  war, 
Stretch'd  tight  the  reins,  and  hook'd  themOBStbe- 
The  coursers  of  i£neas  next  he  seized  [hia^ 

Ardent,  and  them  into  the  host  of  Greece 
Driving  remote,  consigu'd  them  to  his  care 
Whom  far  above  all  others  his  compeers 
He  loved,  Deipylus,  his  bosom  friend 
Congenial.     Him  he  charged  to  dnve  them  thenet 
Into  the  fleet,  then  mounting  swift  his  own, 
Lash'd  after  Diomede ;  he,  fierce  in  arms. 
Pursued  the  Cyprian  goddess,  con.scious  whom, 
Not  Pallas,  not  Enyo,  waster  dread 
Of  cities  close-beleaguer'd,  none  of  all 
Who  o'er  the  battle's  bloody  course  preside, 
But  one  of  softer  kind  and  prone  to  fear. 
When,  therefore,  her  at  length,  after  long  chase 
Through  all  the  warring  multitude  he  reach'd. 
With  his  pi*otruded  spear  her  gentle  hand 
He  wounded,  pierciug  through  her  thin  attire 
Ambrosial,  by  themselves  the  Graces  wrought, 
Her  inside  wrist,  fast  by  the  rosy  palm. 
Blood  folio w'd,  but  immortal ;  ichor  pure. 
Such  as  the  blest  inhabitants  of  heaven 
May  bleed,  nectareous  ;  for  the  gods  eat  not 
Man's  food,  nor  slake  as  he  with  sable  wine 
Their  thirst,  thence  bloodless  and  from  destl> 

exempt. 
She,  shrieking,  from  her  arms  cast  down  iier  sou, 
And  Phoobus,  iu  impenetrable  clouds 
Him  hiding,  lest  the  spear  of  some  brave  Greek 
Should  pierce  his  bosom,  caught  him  swift  away. 
Then  shouted  brave  Tydides  after  her — 

Depart,  Jove's  daughter  1  fly  the  bloody  field. 
Is't  not  enough  that  thou  beguilest  the  hearts 
Of  feeble  women  t  If  thou  dare  intrude 
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into  the  war,  war's  very  name 
II  make  thee  shudder,  wheresoever  heard. 
He  said,  and  Venus  with  excess  of  pain 
_  "ilder'd  went ;  but  Iris  tempest-wing'd 

~!if  orth  led  her  through  the  multitude,  oppress'd 
"^yjth  anguish,  her  white  wrist  to  livid  changed. 
TJBiey  came  where  Mars  far  on  the  left  retired 
'^Df  battle  sat,  his  horses  and  his  spear 
3hi  darkness  veil'd.     Before  her  brother's  knees 
jblie  fell,  and  with  entreaties  urgent  sought 
Txiie  succour  of  his  coursers  golden-rein 'd. 

Save  me,  my  brother !  Pity  me !  Thy  steeds 
^ive  me,  that  they  may  bear  me  to  the  heights 
^ympian,  seat  of  the  immortal  gods  ! 
Oh !  I  am  wounded  deep  ;  a  mortal  man 
^lath  done  it,  Diomede  ;  nor  would  he  fear 
^is  day  in  fight  the  sire  himself  of  all. 

Then  Mars  his  Coursers  gold-capaidson'd 
Resigned  to  Venus  ;  she,  with  countenance  sad. 
The  chariot  climb'd,  and  Ins  at  her  side 
The  bright  reins  seizing,  lash'd  the  ready  steeds. 
Soon  as  the  Olympian  heights,  seat  of  the  gods 
They  reach'd,  wing-footed  Iris  loosing  quick 
The  coursers,  gave  them  large  whereon  to  browse 
Ambrosial  food ;  but  Venus  on  the  knees 
Sank  of  Dione,  who  with  folded  arms 
Maternal,  to  her  bosom  straining  close 
Her  daughter,  stroked  her  cheek,  and  thus  en- 
quired. 
My  darling  child  !  who  ?  which  of  all  the  gods 
Hath  rashly  done  such  violence  to  thee 
As  if  convicted  of  some  open  wrong  I 

Her  then  the  goddess  of  love-kindling  smiles 
Venus  thus  answer'd ;  Diomede  the  proud. 
Audacious  Diomede ;  he  gave  the  wound, 
For  that  I  stole  -^neas  from  the  fight 
My  son,  of  all  mankind  my  most  beloved ; 
Nor  is  it  now  the  war  of  Greece  with  Troy, 
But  of  the  Greecians  with  the  gods  tliemselvcs. 

Then  thus  Dione,  goddess  all  divine. 
My  child  1  how  hard  soe'er  thy  sufferings  seem, 
Kndure  them  patiently.     Full  many  a  wrong 
From  human  hands  profane  the  gods  endure. 
And  many  a  painful  stroke,  mankind  from  ours. 
Mars  once  endured  much  wrong,  when  on  a  time 
Him  Otus  bound  and  Ephialtes  &st, 
Sons  of  Aloeus,  and  full  thirteen  moons 
In  brazen  thraldom  held  him.     There,  at  length, 
The  fierce  blood-nourish'd  Mars  had  pined  away, 
But  tluit  Eeribcea,  loveliest  n^mph. 
His  step-motlicr,  in  happy  hour  disclosed 
To  Mercury  the  story  of  his  wrongs  ; 
He  stole  the  prisoner  forth,  but  with  his  woes 
Already  worn,  languid  and  fetter-gall'd. 
Nor  Juno  less  endured,  when  erst  the  bold 
Son  of  Araphytrion  with  tridental  shaft 
Her  bosom  pierced ;  she  then  the  misery  felt 
Of  irremediable  pain  severe. 
Nor  suffered  Pluto  less,  of  all  the  gods 
Gigantic  most,  by  the  same  son  of  Jove 
Alcides,  at  the  portals  of  the  dead 
j    Transfix'd  and  filled  with  anguish ;  he  the  house 
Of  Jove  and  the  Olympian  summit  sought 
Dejected,  torture-stung,  for  sore  the  shaft 
Oppress'd  him,  into  his  huge  shoulder  driven. 
But  Paeon  him  not  liable  to  death 
With  unction  smooth  of  salutiferous  balms 
Heal'd  soon.    Presumptuous,  sacrilegious  man  ! 
Careless  what  dire  enormities  he  wrought. 
Who  bent  his  bow  against  the  powers  of  heaven  I 


But  blue-eyed  Pallas  instigated  him 
Bv  whom  thou  bleed'st.     Infatuate !  he  forgets 
That  whoso  turns  against  the  gods  his  arms 
Lives  never  long  ;  he  never,  safe  escaped 
From  furious  figlit,  the  lisp'd  caresses  hears 
Of  his  own  infants  prattling  at  his  knees. 
Let  therefore  Diomede  beware,  lest  strong 
And  valiant  as  he  is,  he  chance  to  meet 
Some  mightier  foe  than  thou,  and  lest  his  wife^ 
Daughter  of  king  Adrastus,  the  discreet 
^gialea,  from  portentous  dreams 
Upstarting,  call  her  family  to  wail 
Her  first-espoused,  Achaia's  proudest  boasty 
Diomede,  whom  she  must  behold  no  more. 

She  said,  and  from  her  wrist  with  both  hands 
The  trickling  ichor ;  the  effectual  touch       [wiped 
Divine  chased  all  her  pains,  and  she  was  heal'd. 
Them  Juno  mark'd  and  Pallas,  and  with  speech 
Sarcastic  pointed  at  Satumian  Jove 
To  vex  him,  blue-eyed  Pailas  thus  bogan. 

Eternal  father  !  may  1  speak  my  thought, 
And  not  incense  thee,  Jove  ?  I  can  but  judge 
That  Venus,  while  she  coax'd  some  Greecian  &ir 
To  accompany  the  Trojans,  whom  she  loves 
With  such  extravagance,  hath  heedless  stroked 
Her  golden  clasps,  and  scratch'd  her  hly  hand. 

So  she ;  then  smiled  the  sire  of  gods  and  men. 
And  calling  golden  Venus,  her  bespake. 

War  and  me  tented  field,  my  beauteous  child. 
Are  not  for  thee.     Thou  rather  shouldst  be  foimd 
In  scenes  of  matrimonial  bliss.     The  toils 
Of  war  to  Pallas  and  to  Mars  belong. 

Thus  they  in  heaven.     But  Diomede  the  while 
Sprang  on  ^neas,  conscious  of  Uie  god 
Whose  liand  o'ershadow'd  him,  yet  even  him 
llegarding  lightly  ;  for  he  buni'd  to  slay 
i^ucas,  and  to  seize  his  glorious  arms. 
Thrice  then  he  sprang  impetuous  to  the  deed. 
And  tlu'ice  Apollo  with  his  radiant  shield 
Repulsed  him.     But  when  ardent  as  a  god 
The  fourth  time  he  advanced,  with  thundering  voice 
Him  thus  the  archer  of  the  skies  rebuked. 

Think,  and  retire,  Tydides  !  nor  affect 
Equality  with  gods ;  for  not  the  same 
Our  nature  is  and  theirs  who  tread  the  ground. 

He  spake,  and  Diomede  a  step  retired. 
Not  more  ;  the  anger  of  the  archer-god 
Declining  slow,  and  with  a  sullen  awe. 
Then  Phoebus,  far  from  all  the  warrior  throng 
To  his  own  shrine  the  sacred  dome  beneath 
Of  Pergamus,  ^neas  bore ;  there  him 
Latona  and  shaft -arm'd  Diana  heal'd 
And  glorified  within  their  spacious  fane. 
Meantime  the  archer  of  the  silver  bow 
A  visionary  form  prepared ;  it  seem'd 
Himself  iEneas,  and  was  arm'd  as  he. 
At  once,  in  contest  for  that  airy  form, 
Greecians  and  Trojans  on  each  other's  breasts 
The  bull-hide  buckler  batter'd  and  light  targe. 

Then  thus  Apollo  to  the  warrior  god. 
Gore-tainted,  homicide,  town-batterer  Mars  1 
Wilt  thou  not  meet  and  from  the  fight  withdraw 
This  man  Tydides,  now  so  fier>'  grown 
That  he  would  even  cope  with  Jove  himself  I 
First  Venus'  hand  he  wounded,  and  assail'd 
Impetuous  as  a  God,  next,  even  me. 

He  ceased,  and  on  the  topmost  turret  sai 
Of  Pergamus.    Then  all-destroyer  Mars 
Ranging  the  Trojan  host,  rank  after  rank 
Exhorted  loud,  and  in  the  form  assmnsd 
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Of  Acamas  the  Thracian  leader  bold, 

The  god-like  sons  of  Priam  thus  harangued. 

Ye  sons  of  Priam,  monarch  Jove-beloved  I 
How  long  permit  ye  your  Achaian  foes 
To  slay  the  people ! — till  the  battle  rage 
(Push'd  home  to  Ilium)  at  her  solid  gates! 
Behold— a  chief  di8ablc<l  lies,  than  whom 
We  reverence  not  even  Hector  more, 
iEneas ;  fly,  save  from  the  roaring  storm 
The  noble  Anchisiadcs  your  friend. 

He  said ;  then  ever>-  heart  for  battle  glow'd ; 
And  thus  Sarpe<lon  vnth  rebuke  severe 
Upbraiding  generous  Hector,  stem  began. 

Where  is  thy  courage,  Hector !  for  thou  once 
Hadst  courage.     Is  it  fled?  In  other  days 
Thy  boast  hath  been  that  without  native  troops 
Or  foreign  aids,  thy  kindred  and  thyself 
Alone,  were  guard  sufficient  for  the  town. 
But  none  of  all  thy  kindred  now  appears ; 
I  can  discover  none ;  they  stand  aloof 
Quaking,  as  dogs  that  hear  the  lion's  roar. 
We  bear  the  stress,  who  are  but  Troy*s  allies ; 
Myself  am  such,  and  from  afar  I  came ; 
For  Lycia  lies  far  distant  on  the  banks 
Of  the  deep-eddied  Xanthus.     There  a  wife 
I  left  and  infant  son,  both  dear  to  me. 
With  plenteous  wealth,  the  wish  of  all  who  want. 
Yet  urge  I  still  my  Lycians,  and  am  prompt 
M^'self  to  fight,  although  possessing  here 
Nought  that  the  Greeks  can  carry  or  drive  hence. 
But  there  stand'st  thou,  neither  employed  tliyself, 
Nor  moving  others  to  an  active  part 
For  all  their  dearest  pledges.     Oh  beware  I 
Lest,  as  with  meshes  of  an  ample  net. 
At  one  huge  draught  the  Greeciana  sweep  you  all, 
And  desolate  at  once  your  populous  Troy  ! 
By  day,by  night,thought8  such  as  these  should  still 
Thy  conduct  influence,  arid  from  chief  to  chief 
Of  the  allies  should  send  thee  praying  each 
To  make  firm  stand,  all  bickerings  put  away. 

So  spake  Sarpedon,  and  his  reprimand 
Stung  Hector ;  instant  to  the  ground  he  leap*d 
All  arm'd,  and  shaking  his  bright  spears  his  host 
Ranged  in  all  quarters  animating  loud 
His  legions,  and  rekindling  horrid  war. 
Then  rolling  back,  the  powers  of  Troy  opposed 
Once  more  the  Greocians,  whom  the  Greecians 
Expected,  unretreating,  void  of  fear.  [dense 

As  flies  the  chaff*  wide  scattered  by  the  wind 
0*er  all  the  consecrated  floor,  what  time 
Ripe  Ceres  with  brisk  airs  her  golden  grain 
Ventilates,  whitening  with  its  husk  the  ground ; 
So  grew  the  Achaians  white,  a  dusty  cloud 
Descending  on  their  arms,  which  steeds  with  steeds 
Again  to  battle  minglmg,  with  their  hoofs 
Up-stamp'd  into  the  brazen  vault  of  heaven ; 
For  now  the  charioteers  tum*d  all  to  fight. 
Host  toward  host  with  full  collected  force 
They  moved  direct.    Then  Mars  through  all  the 
Took  wide  his  range,  and  overhung  the  war  [field 
With  night,  in  aid  of  Troy,  at  the  command 
Of  Phoebus  of  the  golden  sword ;  for  he 
Perceiving  Pallas  from  the  field  withdrawn, 
Patroness  of  the  Greeks,  had  Mars  enjoin'd 
To  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Trojan  hosL 
Meantime  Apollo  from  his  unctuous  shrine 
Sent  forth  restored  and  with  new  force  inspired 
iEneas.     He  amidst  his  warriors  stood. 
Who  him  with  joy  beheld  still  living,  heaPd, 
And  all  his  strenifth  possessing  unimpair*d. 


Yet  no  man  ask'd  hun  aught.    No  Idmre  now 
For  question  was ;  far  other  thoughts  had  the; ; 
Such  toils  the  archer  of  the  silver  bow. 
Wide-slaughtering  Mars,  and  Discord  as  at  fim 
Raging  implacable,  for  them  prepared. 

Ulysses,  either  Ajax,  Diomede, — 
These  roused  the  Greeks  to  battle,  who  tbemmli 
The  force  fear'd  nothing,  or  the  shouts  of  Troj, 
But  steadfast  stood,  like  clouds  by  Jove  ama»\ 
On  lofty  mountains,  while  the  fury  sleeps 
Of  Boreas,  and  of  all  the  stormy  winds  [bk 
Shrill-voiced,  that  chase  the  vapours  when  tl 
So  stood  the  Greeks,  expecting  firm  the  approa 
Of  Ilium's  powers,  and  neither  fled  nor  fear'd. 

Then  Agamemnon  the  embattled  host 
On  all  sides  ranging,  cheer'd  them.    Now,  he  cri 
Bo  steadfast,  fellow  warriors,  now  be  men ! 
Hold  fast  a  sense  of  honour.     More  esci^ 
Of  men  who  fear  disgrace,  than  fall  in  fight. 
While  dastards  forfeit  life  and  glory  both. 

He  said,  and  hurl'd  his  spear.     He  piercec 
Of  brave  yEncas,  warring  in  the  van,  (fnc 

Deicijon  son  of  Pergasus,  in  Troy 
Not  less  est(.>em'd  than  Priam's  sons  themselTei 
Such  was  his  fame  in  fort^most  fight  acquired. 
Him  Agamemnon  on  his  buckler  smote, 
Nor  stay'd  the  weapon  there,  but  through  his  I 
His  bowels  enter'd,  and  with  hideous  clang 
And  outcry '  of  his  batter'd  arms  he  fell. 

^noas  next  two  mightiest  warriors  slew. 
Sons  of  Diodes,  of  a  wealthy  sire. 
Whose  house  magnificent  in  Pheerse  stood, 
Orsiloehus  and  Crethon.     Their  descent 
From  bi*oad-8tream'd  Alpheus,  Pylian  flood,  tl 
Alpheus  begat  Orsiloehus,  a  prince  [dre 

Of  numerous  powers.     Orsiloehus  begat 
Warhke  Diodes.     From  Diodes  sprang 
Twins,  Crethon  and  Orsiloehus,  alike 
Valiant,  and  skilful  in  all  forms  of  war. 
Their  boyish  prime  scarce  past,  they,with  the  Gre« 
Embarking,  in  their  sable  ships  had  aail*d 
To  steed-famed  Ilium ;  just  revenge  they  soagli 
For  Atreus'  sons,  but  perish'd  first  themselves. 

As  two  young  lions,  in  the  deep  recess 
Of  some  dark  foi*est  on  the  mountain's  brow 
Late  nourish'd  by  their  dam,  forth-issuing,  seixi 
The  fatted  flocks  and  kine,  both  folds  and  stalls 
Wasting  rapacious,  till,  at  length,  themselves 
Deep-wounded  perish  by  the  hand  of  man. 
So  they,  both  vanquish'd  by  iEneas,  fell, 
And  like  two  lofty  pines  uprooted,  lay. 
Them  fallen  in  battle  Menelaus  saw 
With  pity  moved ;  radiant  iu  arms  he  shook 
His  brazen  spear,  and  strode  into  the  \Tin. 
Mars  urged  him  furious  on,  conceiving  hope 
Of  his  death  also  by  iEneas'  hand. 

But  him  the  son  of  generous  Nestor  mark'd 
Autilochus,  and  to  the  foremost  fight 
Flew  also,  fearing  lest  some  dire  mischanoe 
The  prince  befalling,  at  one  fatal  stroke 
Should  frustrate  all  the  labours  of  the  Greeks. 
They,  hand  to  hand,  and  spear  to  spear  opposed 
Stood  threatening  dreadful  onset,  when  beside 
The  Spartan  chief  Antilochus  appear'd. 
iEneas,  at  the  sight  of  two  combined, 
Stood  not,  although  intrepid.     They  the  dead 
Thence  drawing  far  into  the  Greecian  host 

I  Vido  Samson  to  Horapha  In  the  Afoalstai.    Jhm9  i 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
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To  their  associates  gave  the  hapless  pair. 
Then,  both  returning,  fought  in  front  again. 

Next,  fierce  as  Mars,  Pylsemenes  they  slew. 
Prince  of  the  shielded  band  magnanimous 
Of  Paphlagonia.     Him  Atrides  kill'd 
Soear-practised  Menelaus,  with  a' lance 
His  throat  transpiercing  while  erect  he  rode. 
Then,  while  his  charioteer,  Mydon  the  brave. 
Son  of  At^-mnias,  tam'd  his  steeds  to  flight. 
Full  on  his  elbow-poiut  Antilochus, 
The  son  of  Nestor,. dash'd  him  with  a  stone. 
The  slack  reins,  white  as  ivory',  forsook 
His  torpid  hand  and  trailed  the  dust.     At  once 
Forth  sprang  Antilochus,  and  with  his  sword 
Hew'd  deep  his  temples.     On  his  head  he  pitched 
Panting,  and  on  his  shoulders  in  the  sand 
(For  in  deep  sand  he  fell)  stood  long  erect, 
TiU  his  own  coursers  spread  hira  in  the  dust ; 
The  son  of  Nestor  seized,  and  with  his  rcourge 
Drove  them  afar  into  the  host  of  Greece. 

Them  Hector  through  the  ranks  espying,  flew 
With  clamour  loud  to  meet  them ;  after  whom 
Advanced  in  phalanx  firm  the  powers  of  Troy. 
Mars  led  them,  with  Enyo  terror-clad ; 
She  by  the  maddening  tumult  of  the  fight 
Attended,  he,  with  his  enormous  spear 
In  both  hands  brandish'd,  stalking  now  in  front 
Of  Hector,  and  now  following  his  steps. 

Him  Diomede  the  bold  discerning,  felt 
Himself  no  small  dismay ;  and  as  a  man 
Wandering  he  knows  not  whither,  far  from  home, 
If  chance  a  rapid  torrent  to  the  sea  [flood 

Borne  headlong  thwart  his  course,  the  foaming 
Obstreperous  views  awhile,  then  quick  retires. 
So  he,  and  his  attendants  thus  bespake. 

How  oft,  my  countrymen !  have  we  admired 
The  noble  Hector,  skilful  at  the  spear 
And  unappaird  in  fight  1  but  still  hath  he  ' 
Some  god  his  guard,  and  even  now  I  view 
In  human  form  Mars  moving  at  his  side. 
Ye,  then,  with  faces  to  the  Trojans  tum'd. 
Ceaseless  retire,  and  war  not  with  the  gods. 

He  ended ;  and  the  Trojans  now  approach'd. 
Then  two  bold  warriors  in  one  chariot  borne. 
By  valiant  Hector  died,  Menesthes,  one. 
And  one,  Anchialus.     Them  fallen  in  fight 
Ajax  the  vast,  touched  with  compassion  saw ; 
A\  ithin  small  space  he  stood,  his  glittering  spear 
Dismiss* d,  and  pierc'd  Amphius.----Son  was  he 
Of  Selagus,  and  Psesus  was  his  home. 
Where  opulent  he  dwelt,  but  by  his  fete 
Was  led  to  fight  for  Priam  and  his  sons. 
Him  Telamonian  Ajax  through  his  belt 
Wounded,  and  in  his  nether  bowels  deep 
FixM  his  long-shadow'd  spear.     Sounduig  he  felL 
Illustrious  Ajax  running  to  the  slain 
Prepared  to  «trip  his  arms,  but  him  a  shower 
Of  glittering  weapons  keen  from  Trojan  hands 
Assail'd,  and  numerous  his  broad  shield  received. 
He,  on  the  body  planting  firm  his  heel. 
Forth  drew  the  polish'd  spear,  but  his  bright  arms 
Took  not,  by  dai*ts  thick-flying  sore  annoy *d. 
Nor  fear'd  he  little  lest  his  haughty  foes, 
Spear-arm'd  and  bold,  should  compass  him  around ; 
Him,  therefore,  valiant  though  he  were  and  huge. 
They  push'd  before  them.    Staggering  he  retired. 

This  ia  a  oonstruotion  of  \*6it*  /Ac^ovti,  given  by 
■nme  of  the  beat  oommeDtaton,  and  that  eeems  the  moet 
probable. 


Thus  toil'd  both  hosts  in  that  laborious  field. 
And  now  his  ruthless  destiny  impelled 
Tlepolemub',  Alcides'  son,  a  chief 
Dauntless  and  huge,  against  a  godlike  foe 
Sarpedon.     They  approaching,  face  to  face 
Stood,  s<jn  and  grandson  of  high-thundering  Jove, 
And,  haughty,  thus  Tlepolemus  began. 

Sarpedon,  leader  of  the  Lycian  host. 
Thou  trembler !  thee  what  cause  could  hither  urge 
A  man  unskilled  iii  arms  I     They  falsely  speak 
Who  call  thee  son  of  cegis-bearing  Jove, 
So  far  below  their  might  thou  fall'st  who  sprang 
From  Jove  in  days  of  old.     What  says  report 
Of  Hercules,  (for  him  I  boast  my  sire) 
All-daring  hero  with  a  lion's  heart  1 
With  six  ships  only,  and  with  followers  few. 
He  for  the  horses  of  Laomedon 
Laid  Troy  in  dust,  and  widow*d  all  her  streets. 
But  thou  art  base,  and  thy  diminishM  powers 
Perish  around  thee ;  think  not  that  thou  camest 
For  Ilium's  good,  but  rather,  whatsoe'er 
Thy  force  in  fi^ht,  to  find,  subdued  by  me, 
A  sure  dismission  to  the  gates  of  hell. 

To  whom  the  leader  of  the  Lycian  band. 
Tlepolemus  !  he  ransack'd  sacred  Troy, 
As  thou  hast  said,  but  for  her  monarch's  fault 
Laomedon,  who  him  with  language  harsh 
Requited  ill  for  benefits  received. 
Nor  would  the  steeds  surrender,  seeking  which 
He  voyaged  from  afar.     But  thou  shalt  take 
Thy  bloody  doom  from  this  victorious  arm. 
And,  vanquish'd  by  my  spear,  slmlt  yield  thy  fame 
To  me,  thy  soul  to  Pluto  steed-renown'd. 

So  spake  Sarpedon,  and  his  ashen  beam 
Tlcpolenms  upraised.  Both  hurl'd  at  once 
Their  quivering  spears.    Sarpedon's  through  the 

neck 
Pass'd  of  Tlepolemus,  and  show'd  beyond 
Its  ruthless  point ;  thick  darkness  vcil'd  his  eyes. 
Tlepolemus  with  his  long  lance  the  thigh 
Pierced  of  Sarpedon ;  sheer  into  his  bone 
Ho  pierced  him,  but  Sarpedon's  father,  Jove, 
Him  rescued  even  on  the  verge  of  fate. 

His  noble  friends  conducted  from  the  field 
The  godlike  Lycian,  trailing  as  he  went 
The  pendent  spear,  none  thinking  to  extract 
For  his  relief  the  weapon  from  his  thigh. 
Through  eagerness  of  haste  to  bear  him  thence. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Greecians  brazen-mail'd 
Bore  off  Tlepolemus.     Ulysses  fill'd 
With  earnest  thoughts  tumultuous  them  observed, 
Danger-defying  chief !  Doubtful  he  stood 
Or  to  pursue  at  once  the  Thunderer's  son 
Sarpedon,  or  to  take  more  Lycian  lives. 
But  not  for  brave  Ulysses  had  his  fate 
That  pi-aise  reserved,  that  he  should  slay  the  son 
Renown'd  of  Jove ;  therefore  his  wavering  mind 
Minerva  bent  against  the  Lycian  band. 
Then  Cceranus,  Alastor,  Chromius  fell, 
Alcander,  Halius,  Pr^tanis,  and  brave 
Noemon ;  nor  had  these  sufficed  the  chief 
Of  Ithaca,  but  Lycians  more  had  fallen. 
Had  not  crest-tossing  Hector  huge  perceived 
The  havoc  ;  radiant  to  the  van  he  flew, 
FiUing  with  dread  the  Greecians ;  his  approach 
Sarpedon,  son  of  Jove,  joyful  beheld. 
And  piteous  thus  address'd  him  as  he  came. 

Ah,  leave  not  n^e,  Priamides!  a  prey 
To  Greecian  hands,  but  in  your  city,  at  least. 
Grant  me  to  die :  since  hither,  doom'd,  I  came 
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Never  to  gratify  with  my  return 

To  Lycia,  my  loved  Bpouse,  or  infant  child. 

He  spake ;  but  Hector  unreplying  pass'd 
Impetuous,  ardent  to  repulse  the  Greeks 
That  moment,  and  to  di^nch  his  sword  in  blood. 
Then,  under  shelter  of  a  spreading  beech 
Sacred  to  Jove,  his  noble  followers  placed 
The  godlike  chief  Sarpedon,  where  his  friend 
Illustrious  Pelagon,  the  ashen  spear 
Extracted.     Sightless,  of  all  thought  bereft. 
He  sank,  but  soon  revived,  by  breathing  aii-s 
Refresh 'd,  that  fann'd  him  gently  from  the  north. 

Meantime  the  Argives,  although  prcfls'd  alike 
By  Mars  himself  and  Hector  brazen-arm'd, 
Neither  to  flight  inclined,  nor  yet  advanced 
To  battle,  but  infomrd  tliat  Mars  the  fight 
Waged  on  the  side  of  Ilium,  slow  retured. 

Whom  first,  whom  last  slew  then  the  mighty  son 
Of  Priam,  Hector,  and  the  brazen  Mars ! 
First  godlike  Teuthras,  an  equestrian  chief, 
Orestes,  Trechus  of  ^Etolian  race, 
GCnomat^s,  Helenus  from  Gi^nops  sprung, 
And  brisk '  in  fight  Oresbius ;  rich  was  hc^ 
And  covetous  of  more  in  Hyla  dwelt 
Fast  by  the  lake  Cephissus,  where  abode 
Boeotian  princes  numei*ous,  rich  themselves 
And  rulers  of  a  people  wealth -renown'd. 
But  Juno,  such  dread  slaughter  of  the  Greeki  • 
Noting,  thus,  ardent,  to  Minerva  s|iake. 

Daughter  of  Jove  invincible !  Our  ▼  ord 
That  Troy  shall  perish,  hath  been  given  in  vain 
To  Menelaus,  if  we  suffer  Mars 
To  ravage  longer  uncontroul'd.     The  time 
Urges,  and  need  appears  that  we  ourselves 
Now  call  to  mind  the  fury  of  our  might. 

She  spake ;  nor  blue-eyed  Pallas  not  complied. 
Then  Juno,  goddess  dread,  from  Saturn  sprung, 
Her  coursers  gold-caparison'd  prepared 
Impatient.     Hebe  to  the  chariot  roll'd 
The  brazen  wheels,  and  joined  them  to  the  smooth 
Steel  axle ;  twice  four  spokes  divided  each 
Shot  from  the  centre  to  the  verge.     The  verge 
Was  gold  by  felhes  of  eternal  brass 
Guarded,  a  dazzling  show  I     The  shining  naves 
Were  silver ;  silver  cords  and  cords  of  gold 
The  scat  upbore ;  two  crescents^  blazed  in  front. 
The  pole  was  argent  all,  to  which  she  bound 
The  golden  yoke,  and  in  their  place  disposed 
The  breast-bands  incorruptible  of  gold ; 
But  Juno  to  the  yoke,  herself,  the  steeds 
Led  forth,  on  fire  to  reach  the  dreadful  field. 

Meantime,  Mineryt,  progeny  of  Jove, 
On  the  adamantine  floor  of  his  abode 
Let  fall  profuse  her  variegated  robe. 
Labour  of  her  o^ii  hands.    She  fii*st  put  on 
The  corslet  of  the  (floud-assembler  God, 
Then  arm'd  her  for  the  field  of  woe  complete. 
She  charged  her  shoulder  with  the  dreadful  shield 
The  shagg>'  eegis,  borderM  thick  around 
With  terror ;  tliere  was  Discord,  Prowess  tnere. 
There  hot  Pursuit,  and  there  the  feature  grim 
Of  Gorgon,  dire  Deformity,  a  sign 
Oft  borne  portentous  on  the  arm  of  Jove, 
Her  golden  helm,  whose  concave  had  sufficed 

1  This,  according  to  Porphyrius  as  quoted  by  Clarke,  is 
the  true  meaning  of  aloKonirpris. 

*  TheM  wliich  I  have  called  crescents  were  a  kind  of 
hook  of  a  semicircular  form,  to  which  the  reins  were 


The  legions  of  an  hundred  cities^  roacli 
With  warlike  ornament  superb^  she  nx'd 
On  her  immortal  head.    Thus  arm'd,  she  nm 
Into  the  flaming  chariot,  and  her  spear 
Seized  ponderous,  huge,  with  which  the  goddM 

sprung 
From  an  alujighty  father,  levels  ranks 
Of  heroes,  against  whom  her  anger  boms. 
Juno  with  lifted  hish  urged  qui&t.  the  steeds; 
At  her  approach,  spontaneous  roar'd  the  widb> 
Unfolding  gates  of  heaven ;  the  heavenly  gates 
Kept  by  the  watchful  Hours,  to  whom  the  daurfe 
Of  the  Olympian  summit  appertains, 
.\.nd  of  the  boundless  ether,  back  to  rol]. 
And  to  replace  the  cloudy  barrier  dense. 
Spurr'd  through  the  portal  flew  the  rapid  ileedi; 
Apart  from  all,  and  seated  on  the  point 
Superior  of  the  cloven  mount,  they  found 
The  Thunderer.  Juno  the  white-arm*d  her  stecdi 
There  stayed,  and  thus  the  goddess,  ere  she  pws'^ 
Questioned  the  son  of  Saturn,  Jove  supreme. 

Jove,  Father,  secst  thou  and  art  not  inoeondr 
These  ravages  of  Mars  \    Oh  what  a  field. 
Drench 'd  with  what  Greecian  blood  !  All  ndilj 
And  in  despite  of  me.     Venus,  the  while^,     [i^ilii 
Sits,  and  the  archer  of  the  silver  bow 
Delighted,  and  have  urged,  themselves,  to  tUs 
The  frantic  Mars  within  no  bounds  confined 
Of  law  or  order.     But,  eternal  sire  1 
Shall  I  offend  thee  chasing  far  away 
Mars  deeply  smitten  from  the  field  of  war! 

To  whom  the  cloud-assembler  god  replied. 
Go  I  but  exhoi-t  thou  rather  to  the  task 
Spoil-huntress  Athena^an  Pallas,  him 
Accustoni'd  to  chastise  with  pain  severe. ' 

He  spake,  nor  white-arm'd  Juno  not  obey'd. 
She  lashM  her  steeds ;  they  readily  their  flight 
Began,  the  earth  and  starry  vault  between. 
Far  as  fix>m  his  high  tower  the  watchman  kens 
O'er  gloomy  ocean,  so  far  at  one  bound 
Advance  the  shrill-voiced  coursers  of  the  godi. 
But  when  at  Troy  and  at  the  confluent  streamt 
Of  Simois  and  Scamander  they  arrived. 
There  Juno,  white-ami*d  goddess,  from  the  yoks 
Her  steeds  releasing,  them  in  gathered  shades 
ConceaPd  opaque,  while  Simo'is  caused  to  sprinf 
Ambrosia  from  his  bank,  whereon  they  browsed. 

Swift  as  her  pinions  waft  the  dove  away 
They  sought  the  Greecians,  ardent  to  begin : 
Arriving  where  the  mightiest  and  the  most 
Compassed  equestrian  Diomede  around. 
In  aspect  lion-like,  or  like  wild  boars 
Of  matchless  force,  there  white-arm*d  Jono  stoo^ 
And  in  the  form  of  Stentor  for  his  voice 
Of  brass  renowu'd,  audible  as  the  roar    ■ 
Of  fifty  throats,  the  Greecians  thus  harangued. 

Oh  shame,  shame,  shame!  Argives  in  form  akm 
Beautiful  but  dishonourable  race ! 
While  yet  divine  Achilles  ranged  the  field. 
No  Trojan  stepped  from  yon  Dardanian  gates 
Abi*oad ;  all  trembled  at  his  stormy  spear ; 
But  now  they  venture  forth,  now  at  your  dbips 
Defy  you,  from  their  city  far  remote. 

She  ceased,  and  all  caught  courage  from  tb 
But  Atheno^an  Pallas  eager  sought  [soom 

The  son  of  Tydeus  ;  at  his  chariot  side 
She  found  the  chief  cooling  his  fier}'  wound 
Received  from  Pandarus ;  for  him  the  sweat 
Beneath  the  broad  band  of  his  oval  shield 
Exhausted,  and  his  arm  faii'd  him  fistigoed ; 
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srefore  raised  the  b«nd  and  wiped  the  blood 
late ;  when  o*er  his  chariot  yoke 
rm  the  goddess  threw,  and  thus  began, 
cus,  in  truth,  begat  a  son  himself 
.uch  resembling.     Tydeus  was  of  size 
utive,  but  had  a  warrior's  heart, 
him  I  once  commanded  to  al)i«tain 
furious  fight  (what  time  he  enter'd  Thebes 
ssador,  and  the  Cadmeans  found 
ng,  himself  the  sole  Achaian  there) 
ade  him  quietly  partake  the  feast, 
red  with  wonted  ardour,  challenged  forth 
x>f  of  manhood  the  Cadmean  youth, 
1  easily,  through  my  effectual  aid, 
itests  of  each  kind  he  overcame, 
lou,  whom  I  encircle  with  my  power, 
1  vigilant,  and  even  bid  thee  forth 
iil)at  with  the  Trojans,  thou,  thy  limlw 
t  wearied  with  the  toils  of  war,  or  worse, 
jest  womanish  and  heartless  fear, 
rforth  thou  art  not  worthy  to  be  deem'd 
*  Oenides,  Tydeus  famed  in  arms, 
whom  thus  raliant  Diomcde  replied. 
V  thee  well,  oh  goddess  sprung  from  Jove ! 
herefore  willing  shall,  and  plain,  reply, 
'ither  weariness  nor  heartless  fear 
iins,  but  thine  injunctions  which  impress 
emor}',  still,  tliat  I  should  fear  to  oppose 
iessed  gods  in  fight,  Venus  except, 
a  in  the  battle  found  thou  badest  me  pierce 
unrelenting  si>ear ;  therefore  myself 
ng  hither,  1  have  hither  calPd 
ther  Argives  also,  for  1  know 
Mars,  himself  in  arms,  controuls  the  war. 
n  answer'd  then  the  goddess  azure-eyed. 
L»s !  Diomede,  my  heart -s  delight ! 
not  this  Mars',  nor  fear  thou  other  power 
rtal,  but  1>e  confident  in  me. 

Drive  forth.    Seek  Mars ;  him  only  seek ; 
land  to  hand  engage ;  this  fiery  Mars 
ct  not  aught,  base  implement  of  i^Tong 
aischief,  shifting  still  from  side  to  side, 
omised  Juno  lately  and  myself 
le  would  fight  for  Greece,  yet  now  forgets 
-oraise,  and  gives  all  his  aid  to  Troy, 
raying,  she  backward  by  his  hand  wit  idrcw 
m  of  Capaneus,  who  to  the  ground 
1  instant ;  she,  impatient  to  jiis  place 
ding,  sat  beside  brave  Dioniede. 
groan*d  the  beechen  axle,  under  weight 
nted,  for  it  bore  into  the  fight 
r^ful  goddess,  and  the  chief  of  men. 
-seizing  lash  and  reins  Minerva  drove 
t  at  Mars.     That  moment  he  had  slain 
las,  bravest  of  iEt^jiia's  sons, 
lUge  of  bulk  ;  Ochesius  was  his  sire, 
^lars  the  slaughterer  had  of  life  bereft 
\  and  Pallas  to  elude  his  sight 
elmet  fix*d  of  Ades  on  her  head. 
IS  gore-tainted  Mars  the  approach  perceived 
>mede,  he  left  the  giant  length 
riphas  extended  where  he  died, 
lew  to  cope  with  Tydeus*  valiant  son. 
igh  they  came,  when  Mars  on  fire  to  slay 
ero,  foremost  with  his  brazen  lance 
'd  him,  hurling  o'er  his  horses*  heads, 
thena^an  Pallas  in  her  hand 
ying  weapon  caught  and  tuniM  it  wide, 
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Baffling  his  aim.     Then  Dioraede  on  him 
Kush'd  furious  in  his  turn,  and  Pallas  plunged 
The  bright  spear  deep  into  his  cinctured  waist. 
Dire  was  the  wound,  and  plucking  back  the  spear 
She  tore  him.     Bellow'd  brazen-throated  Mars 
Jjoud  as  nine  thousand  warriors,  or  as  ten 
Join'd  in  close  combat.    Greecians,  Trojans  shook 
Appaird  alike  at  the  tremendous  voice 
Of  Mars  insatiable  with  deeds  of  blood. 
Such  as  the  dimness  is  when  summer  ^inds 
Breathe  hot,  and  sultry'  mist  obscures  the  sky. 
Such  brazen  Mars  to  Diomede  appear'd 
By  clouds  accompanied  in  his  ascent 
Into  the  boundless  ether.     lieaching  soon 
The  Ol^-mpian  heights,  seat  of  the  gods,  he  sat 
Beside  Satumian  Jove ;  woe  fill'd  his  heart ; 
He  show'd  fast-streaming  from  the  wound  hb  blood 
Immortal,  and  impatient  thus  coinplain'd. 

Jove,  Father !  Seest  thou  these  outrageous  acts 
Unmoved  with  anger  ?     Such  are  day  by  day 
The  dreadful  mischiefs  by  the  gods  contrived 
Against  each  other,  for  the  sake  of  man. 
Thou  art  thyself  the  cause.     Thou  hast  produced 
A  foolish  daughter  petulant,  addict 
To  evil  only  and  injurious  deeds; 
There  is  not  in  Oh-mpus,  save  herself, 
Who  feels  not  thy  control ;  but  she  her  will 
Gratifies  ever,  and  reproof  from  thee 
Finds  none,  because,  pernicious  as  she  is. 
She  is  thy  daughter.     She  hath  now  the  mind 
Gf  haughty  Diomede  with  madness  fill'd 
Against  the  immortal  gods ;  first  Venus  bled  ; 
Her  hand  he  pierced  impetuous,  then  assaii'd. 
As  if  himself  immortal,  even  me. 
But  me  my  feet  stole  thence,  or  ovcrwhelm'd 
Beneath  yon  heaps  of  carcases  ini[Kire, 
What  had  I  not  sustained  1     And  if  at  last 
I  lived,  had  halted  crippletl  by  the  sword. 

To  whom  with  dark  ilispleasure  Jove  replied. 
Base  and  side-shifting  traitor !  vex  not  me 
Here  sitting  querulous;  of  all  who  dwell 
On  the  Ol^-mpian  heights,  thee  most  I  hate 
Contentious,  whose  delight  is  war  alone. 
Thou  hast  thy  mother's  moods,  the  very  spleen 
Of  Juno,  uncontroulablo  as  she. 
Whom  even  I,  reprove  her  as  I  may. 
Scarce  rule  by  mere  commands ;  I  therefore  judge 
Thy  sufferings  a  contrivance  all  her  own. 
But  soft.     Thou  art  my  son  whom  I  begat, 
And  Juno  bare  thee.     I  cannot  endure 
That  thou  shouldst  sufier  long.     Hadst  thou  been 

bom 
Of  other  parents  thus  detestable. 
What  deity  soe'er  had  brought  thee  forth, 
Thou  shouldst  have  found  long  since  an  humbler 
sphere. 

He  ceased,  and  to  the  care  his  son  consign'd 
Of  Pseon ;  he  with  drugs  of  lenient  powers. 
Soon  heard  whom  immortality  secured 
From  dissolution.     As  the  juice  from  figs 
Express'd  what  fluid  was  in  milk  before 
Coaguktes,  stirr'd  rapidly  around. 
So  soon  was  Mars  by  Pieon's  skill  restored. 
Him  Hebe  bathed,  and  with  divine  attire 
Graceful  adom'd ;  when  at  the  side  of  Jove 
Again  his  glorious  seat  sublime  he  took. 

Meantime  to  the  abode  of  Jove  supreme 
Ascended  Juno  throughout  Argos  known 
And  mighty  Pallas;  Mars  the  plague  of  man. 
By  their  suepessful  force  from  slaughter  driven. 
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BOOK  VI. 

ARGUMENT. 
The  battle  is  continued.  The  Trojmns  being  dowly  pur- 
Micd,  Hector  by  the  advice  of  Helenus  enters  Troy,  and 
rewtiminends  it  to  Hecuba  to  go  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva;  she  with  the  matrons  goes 
accordingly.  Hector  takes  the  opportunity  to  find  out 
Paris,  and  exhorts  him  to  return  to  the  field  of  battle. 
An  interview  succeeds  between  Hector  and  Andromache, 
and  Paris,  having  armed  himself  in  the  meantime,  comes 
up  with  Hect«)r  ut  the  close  of  it,  when  they  sally  from 
the  gato  together. 

Thus  was  the  field  forsaken  by  the  gods. 
And  now  success  proved  various ;  here  the  Greeks 
With  their  extended  spears,  the  Trojans  there 
Prevail'd  alternate,  on  the  champain  spread 
The  Xanthus  and  the  SimoTs  between. 

First  Telamonian  Ajax,  bulwark  firm 
Of  the  Achaians,  broke  the  Trojan  ranks, 
And  kindled  for  the  Greeks  a  gleam  of  hope. 
Slaying  the  bravest  of  tlie  Thracian  band. 
Huge  Acamas,  Eusorus'  son ;  him  first 
Full  on  the  shaggy  crest  he  smote,  and  urged 
The  spear  into  his  forehead  ;  through  his  skull 
The  bright  point  passM,  and  darkjaess  veil'd  his 
But  Diomede,  heroic  chief,  the  son  [eyes. 

Of  Teuthras  slew,  Axylus.     Rich  was  he, 
And  in  Arisba,  (where  he  dwelt  beside 
The  public  road,  and  at  his  open  door 
Made  welcome  all)  respected  and  beloved. 
But  of  his  numerous  guests  none  interposed 
To  avert  his  woeful  doom ;  nor  him  alone 
He  slew,  but  with  him  also  to  the  shades 
Calesius  sent,  his  friend  and  charioteer. 

Opheltius  fell  and  Dresus,  by  the  hand 
Slain  of  Euryalus,  who,  next,  his  arms 
On  Pedasus  and  on  .^Esepus  turned 
Brethren  and  twins.     Them  Abarbarea  bore, 
A  Naiad,  to  Bucolion,  son  renown'd 
Of  king  Laomedon,  his  eldest  bom, 
But  by  his  mother,  at  his  birth,  eonccal*d. 
Bucolion  pasturing  his  flocks,  embraced 
The  lovely  nymph  ;8he  twins  produced,  both  whom, 
Brave  as  they  were  and  beautiful,  thy  son ' 
Mecisteus !  slew,  and  from  their  shoulders  tore 
Their  armour.     Dauntless  Polypaetes  slew 
Astyalus.     Ulysses  with  his  spear 
Transfixed  Pyditcs,  a  Percosian  chief. 
And  Teucer  Aretaon ;  Nestor's  pride 
Antilochus,  with  his  bright  lance,  of  life» 
Bereft  Ablei-us,  and  the  royal  arm 
Of  Agamemnon,  Elatus ;  he  dwelt 
Among  the  hills  of  lofty  Pedasus, 
On  Satnio's  banks,  smooth-sliding  river  pure. 
Phylaciis  fled,  whom  LeTtus  as  swift 
Soon  smote.     Molanthius  at  the  feet  expired 
Of  the  renowned  Eurypylus,  and,  flush'd 
I     With  martial  ardour,  Menelaus  seized 
And  took  alive  Adrastus.     As  it  chanced 
A  thicket  his  affrighted  steeds  detained 
Their  feet  entangling  ;  they  with  restive  force 
At  its  extremity  snappM  short  the  pole, 
And  to  the  city,  whither  others  Hed, 
Fled  also.     From  his  chariot  headlong  hurl'd, 
Adrastus  pressM  the  plain  fast  by  his  wheel. 

*  Euryalus. 


Flew  Menelaus,  and  his  quivering 

Shook  over  him ;  be,  life  imploring^  claap*d 

Importunate  his  knees,  and  thus  excburo'd. 

Oh,  son  of  Atreus,  let  me  live  I  accept 
Illustrious  ransom  I  In  my  father's  house 
Is  wealth  abundant,  gold,  and  brass,  and  steel 
Of  truest  temper,  which  he  will  impart 
Till  he  have  gratified  thine  utmofit  wish, 
Informed  tliat  I  am  captive  in  your  fleet. 

He  said,  and  Menelaus  by  his  words 
Vanquish'd,  him  soon  had  to  the  fleet  ditnuB^ 
Given  to  his  train  in  cliarge,  but  swift  and  sten 
Approaching,  Agamemnon  intcrpoeed.^ — 

Now,  brother,  whence  this  milkinen  of  mind, 
These  scruples  about  blood !  Thy  Trojan  fricnii 
Have  doubtless  much  obliged  thee.    IHe  the  net! 
May  none  escape  us !  Neither  he  who  flies 
Nor  even  the  infant  in  his  mother's  womb 
Unconscious.     Perish  universal  Troy 
Unpitied,  till  her  place  be  found  no  more 

So  saying,  his  brother's  mind  the  hero  rain'd, 
Advising  him  aright ;  he  with  his  hand 
Thrust  back  Adrastus,  and  himself,  the  king, 
His  bowels  pierced.     Supine  Adrastus  feU, 
And  Agamemnon  with  his  foot  the  cone 
Impressing  firm,  pluck'd  fortli  his  ashen  speir. 
Then  Nestor,  raiding  high  hb  voice,  exclami'd. 

Friends,  heroes,  Greecians,  ministers  of  Man*  I 
Let  none,  desirous  of  tlie  spoil,  his  time 
Devote  to  plunder  now ;  now  slay  your  foes, 
And  strip  them  when  the  field  shall  be  your  ova 
He  said,  and  all  took  coui*age  at  his  woixL 

Then  had  the  Trojans  entered  Troy  again 
By  the  heroic  Greecians  foul  repulsed. 
So  was  their  spirit  daunted,  but  the  son 
Of  Priam,  Helenus,  an  augur  far 
Excelling  all,  at  Hector's  side  his  speech 
To  him  and  to  jEneas  thus  address'd. 

Hector,  and  thou  .^Eneas,  since  on  you 
The  Lyciaus  chiefly  and  ourselves  depend, 
For  that  in  difficult  emprize  ye  show 
Most  courage ;  give  best  counsel ;  stand  yourvlTCi. 
And,  visiting  all  quarters,  cause  to  stand 
Before  the  city -gates  our  scatter'd  troops. 
Ere  yet  the  fugitives  within  the  arms 
Be  siaughter'd  of  their  wives,  the  scorn  of  Greece 
When  thus  ye  shall  have  rallied  every  band 
And  roused 'their  courage,  weai7  though  we  be^ 
Yet  since  necessity  commands,  even  here 
Will  we  give  battle  to  the  host  of  Greece. 
But,  Hector!  to  the  city  thou  depart; 
There  charge  our  mother,  that  she  go  direct. 
With  the  assembled  matrons,  to  the  fane 
Of  Pallas  in  the  citadel  of  Troy. 
Opening  her  chambers'  sacred  doors,  of  all 
Her  treasui-ed  mantles  there,  let  her  select 
The  widest,  most  magnificently  wroueht. 
And  which  she  values  most ;  that  let  her  spread 
Dn  Atheniean  Palhis'  lap  divine. 
Twelve  heifers  of  the  year  yet  never  touched 
With  puncture  of  the  goad,  let  her  alike 
Devote  to  her,  if  she  will  pity  Troy, 
Our  wives  and  little  ones,  and  will  avert 
The  son  of  Tydeus  from  these  sacred  towen, 
That  dreadful  chief,  terror  of  all  our  host. 
Bravest,  in  my  account,  of  all  the  Greeks. 
For  never  yet  Achilles  hath  himself 
So  taught  our  people  fear,  although  esteem'd 
Son  of  a  goddess.     But  this  warrior's  rage 
Is  boundless,  and  his  strength  past  all  compare. 
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ielenus ;  nor  Hector  not  complied. 

from  bis  chariot  instant  to  the  froand 

ni'd  he  Ieap*d,  and,  shaking  his  uiarp  spears, 

gh  every  phalanx  pass'd^  rousing  again 

courage,  and  rekindling  horrid  war. 

turning,  flEiced  the  Greeks  ;  the  Greeks  re- 

iilsed, 

i  from  all  carnage,  nor  supposed  they  less 

that  some  deity,  the  starry  skies 

ien,  help'd  their  foes,  so  firm  they  stood. 

eetor  to  the  Trojans  calFd  aloud. 

dauntless  Trojans  and  confederate  powers 

from  afar  !  now  be  ye  men,  my  friends, 

ummon  all  tho  fury  of  your  might ! 

>  charge  our  senators  and  wives 

hey  address  the  gods  with  prayers  and  vows 

ir  success,  and  hecatombs  devote. 

iaying  the  hero  went,  and  as  he  strode 

ible  hide  that  lined  his  bossy  shif^ld 

on  his  neck  and  on  his  ancle-bone. 
1  now  into  the  middle  space  between 
losts,  the  son  of  Tydeus  and  the  son 
1  of  Hippolochus,  intent  alike 
rioua  combat ;  face  to  face  they  stood« 
hus  heroic  Diomede  began, 
it  noble  champion  !  who  of  human  kind 
tou,  whom  in  the  man-ennobling  fight 
encounter  first  ?  Past  all  thy  peers 
t  esteem  thee  valiant,  who  hast  dared 
?et  my  coming,  and  my  spear  defy, 
hey  are  sons  of  miserable  sires 
iare  my  might ;  but  if  a  god  from  heaven 
come,  behold !  I  fight  not  with  the  guds. 
1%'ar  Lycurgus  son  of  Dryos  waged, 
aw  not  many  years.     The  nurses  he 
lin-disturbing  Bacchus  down  the  steep 
ed  of  sacred  Nyssa ;  they  their  wands 
wreathed  cast  all  away,  with  an  ox -goad 
Lsed  by  fell  Lycurgus.     Bacchus  plunged 
time  dismay 'd  into  the  deep,  where  him 
l»Iing,  and  at  the  hero's  haughty  threats 
unded,  Thetis  in  her  bosom  hid. 
by  Lycurgus  were  the  blessed  powers 
iven  offended,  and  Satuiiiiaii  Jove 
lit  bereaved  him,  who  not  long  that  loss 
red,  for  he  was  curst  by  all  above, 
rcfore,  wage  no  contest  with  the  gods ! 
'  thou  be  of  men,  and  feed  on  bread 
'thiy  growth,  draw  nigh,  that  with  a  stroke 
aim'd,  I  may  at  once  cut  short  thy  days, 
whom  the  illuHtrious  Lycian  chief  replied, 
asks  brave  Diomede  of  my  descent  I 
ks  the  leaves,  such  is  the  race  of  man. 
vind  shakes  down  tlie  leaves,  the  budding 
rove 

teems  with  others,  and  in  spring  they  grow. 
is  mankind.     One  generation  meets 
stincd  i^eriod,  au<i  a  new  succeeds, 
ince  thou  seem'st  desirous  to  be  taught 
jdigree,  whereof  no  few  have  heard, 

that  in  Argos,  in  the  very  lap 
gos,  for  her  steed-grazed  meadows  famed, 
s  £phyra ;  there  Sisyphus  abode, 
rdest  of  human  kind ;  Sisyphus,  named 
les.     Himself  a  son  begat, 
us,  and  he  Bellerophtm,  to  whom 
ods  both  manly  force  and  beauty  gave. 
ProBtus  (for  in  Argos  at  that  time 
js  was  sovereign,  to  whose  sceptre  Jove 
iubjected  the  hind)  plotting  his  deaUi, 


Contrived  to  banish  from  his  native  home. 
For  fair  Anteia,  wife  of  Proetus,  mad 
Through  love  of  young  Bellerophon,  him  oft 
In  secret  to  illicit  joys  enticed ; 
But  she  prevailed  not  o'er  the  virtuous  mind 
Discreet  of  whom  she  wooed ;  therefore  a  lie 
Framing,  she  royal  Proetus  thus  bespake. 

Die  thou,  or  slay  Bellerophon,  who  sought 
Of  late  to  force  me  to  his  lewd  embrace. 

So  saying,  the  anger  of  the  king  she  roused. 
Slay  him  himself  he  would  not,  for  his  heart 
Forbade  the  deed ;  him  therefore  he  dismissed 
To  Lycia,  charged  with  talcs  of  dire  import 
Written  in  tablets,  which  he  bade  him  show, 
That  he  might  perish,  to  Anteia's  sire. 
To  Lycia  then,  conducted  by  the  Gods, 
He  went,  and  on  the  shores  of  Xanthus  found 
Free  entertainment  noble  at  the  hands 
Of  Lycia's  potent  king.     Nine  days  complete 
Ho  feasted  him,  and  slew  each  day  an  ox. 
But  when  the  tenth  day's  ruddy  mom  appeared, 
He  ask'd  him  then  his  errand,  and  to  see 
Those  written  tablets  from  his  son-in-law. 
The  letters  seen,  he  bade  him,  first,  destroy 
Chinuera,  decmM  invincible,  divine 
In  nature,  alien  from  the  race  of  man, 
Lion  in  front,  but  dragon  all  behind. 
And  in  the  midst  a  she-goat  breathing  forth 
Profuse  the  violence  of  flamiug  fire. 
Her,  confident  in  signs  from  heaven,  he  slew. 
Next,  with  the  men  of  Soljmce  he  fought. 
Brave  warriors  far-renown'd,  with  whom  he  waged. 
In  his  account,  the  fiercest  of  his  wars. 
And  lastly,  when  in  battle  he  had  slain 
The  man-resisting  Amazons,  the  king 
Another  stratagem  at  his  return 
Devised  against  him,  placing  close-conceal'd 
An  ambush  for  him  from  the  bravest  chosen 
In  Lycia;  but  they  saw  their  homes  no  more; 
Bellerophon  the  valiant  slew  them  alL 
The  monarch  hence  collecting,  at  the  last, 
His  heavenly  origin,  him  there  detained, 
And  gave  him  his  own  daughter,  with  the  half 
Of  all  his  royal  dignity  and  power. 
The  Lycians  also,  for  his  proper  use, 
Large  lot  assigned  him  of  their  richest  soil, 
C!ommodious  for  the  vine,  or  for  the  plough. 
And  now  his  consort  fair  three  children  bore 
To  bold  Bellerophon  ;  Isimdrus  one. 
And  one,  Hippolochus ;  his  youngest  bom 
Laodamia  was  for  beauty  such 
That  she  became  a  concubine  of  Jove. 
She  bore  Sarpedon  of  heroic  note. 
But  when  Bellerophon,  at  last,  himself 
Had  anger  d  all  the  Gods,  feeding  on  grief 
He  roam'd  alone  the  Aleian  field,  exiled 
By  choice,  from  every  cheerful  haunt  of  man. 
Mars,  thirsty  still  for  blood,  his  son  destroy'd 
Isandnis,  warring  with  the  host  renown'd 
Of  Solymce ;  and  in  her  wrath  divine 
Diana  from  her  cliariot  goldcn-rein'd 
Laodamia  slew.     Myself  I  boast 
Sprung  from  Hippolochus ;  he  sent  me  forth 
To  fight  for  Troy,  charging  me  much  and  oft 
That  I  should  outstrip  always  all  mankind 
In  worth  and  valour,  nor  the  house  disgrace 
Of  my  forefathers,  heroes  without  peer 
In  Ephyra,  and  in  Lycia's  wide  domain. 
Such  is  my  lineage ;  such  the  blood  1  boast 

He  ceased.     Then  valiant  Diomede  rejoiced. 
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He  pitch*d  his  spear,  and  to  the  Lycian  prince 
lu  terms  of  peace  and  amity  replied. 

Thou  art  my  own  hereditary  friend, 
Whoso  noble  grandsire  was  the  guest  of  mine. 
For  Oeneus,  on  a  time,  full  twenty  days, 
Regaled  Bellerophon,  and  pledges  fair 
Of  hospitality  they  interchanged. 
Oeneus  a  belt  radiant  with  purple  gave 
To  brave  Bellerophon,  who  in  "retum 
Gave  him  a  golden  goblet.     Coming  forth 
1  left  the  kind  memorial  safe  at  home. 
A  child  was  I  when  Tydeus  went  to  Thebes, 
Where  the  Achaians  perishM,  and  of  him 
Hold  no  remembrance ;  but  henceforth,  my  friend, 
Thine  host  am  I  in  Argos,  and  thou  mine 
In  Lycia,  should  I  chance  to  sojourn  there. 
We  will  not  clash.     Trojans  or  aids  of  Troy 
No  few  the  gods  shall  furnish  to  my  spear, 
Whom  I  may  slaughter ;  and  no  want  of  Greeks 
On  whom  to  prove  thy  prowess,  thou  shalt  find. 
But  it  were  well  that  an  exchange  ensued 
Between  us ;  take  mine  armour,  give  me  thine, 
That  all  who  notice  us  may  understand 
Our  patrimonial '  amity  and  love. 

So  they,  and  each  alighting,  hand  in  hand 
Stood  lock'd,  faith  promising  and  firm  accord. 
Then  Jove  of  sober  judgment  so  bereft 
Infatuate  Glaucus  that  with  Tydeus'  son 
He  bartered  gold  for  brass,  an  hundred  beeves 
In  value,  for  the  value  small  of  nine. 

But  Hector  at  the  Scsean  gate  and  beech 
Meantime  annved,  to  whose  approach  the  wives 
And  daughtera  flock*d  of  Tnjy,  inquiring  each 
The  fate  of  husband,  brother,  son,  or  fnend. 
He  bade  them  all  with  solemn  prayer  the  gods 
Seek  fervent,  for  that  woe  was  on  the  wing. 

But  when  he  enter'd  Priam's  palace,  built 
With  splendid  jwrticoes,  and  which  within 
Had  fifty  chambers  lined  with  polish'd  stone, 
Contiguous  all,  where  Priam's  sons  reposed 
And  liis  sons'  wives,  and  where,  on  the  other  Bide, 
In  twelve  magnificent  chambers  also  lined 
With  polish'd  marble  and  contiguous  all, 
The  sons-in-law  of  Priam  lay  beside 
His  spotless  daughter,  there  the  mother  queen 
Seeking  the  chamber  of  Laodice, 
Loveli^  of  all  her  children,  as  she  went 
Met  Hector.     On  his  hand  she  hung  and  said : 

Whv  leavest  thou,  O'  my  son !  the  dangerous 
fidd! 
I  fear  that  the  Achaians  (hateful  name !) 
Compajis  the  walls  so  closely,  that  thou  seek'st 
Urged  by  distress  the  citadel,  to  lift 
Thine  hands  in  prayer  to  Jove  1  But  pause  awhile 
Till  I  shall  bring  thee  wine,  that  having  pour'd 
Libation  rich  to  Jove  and  to  the  powers 
Immortal,  thou  may'st  drink  and  be  refresh*^. 
For  wine  is  mighty  to  renew  the  strength 
Of  weary  man,  and  weary  thou  must  be 
Thyself,  thus  long  defending  us  and  ours. 
To  whom  her  son  majestic  thus  replied. 

My  mother,  whom  I  reverence  !  cheering  wine 
Bring  none  to  me,  lest  I  forget  my  might. 
I  fear,  beside,  witli  imwasli'd  hands  to  pour 
Libation  forth  of  sable  wine  to  Jove, 
And  dare  on  none  account,  thus  blood-defiled, 
Approach  the  tern  pest -stirring  god  in  prayer. 
Thou,  therefore,  gathering  all  our  matrons,  seek 
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The  fane  of  Pallas,  huntress  of  the  spoil. 
Bearing  sweet  incense ;  but  from  the  attirs 
Treasured  within  thy  chamber,  first  select 
Tlie  amplest  robe,  most  exquisitely  wrought, 
And  which  thou  prizest  most, — then  spread  the  gtt 
On  Athensoan  Pallas'  lap  divine. 
Twelve  heifers  also  of  the  year  untouch*d 
With  puncture  of  the  goad,  promise  to  slay 
In  sacrifice,  if  she  will  pity  Troy, 
Our  wives  and  little  ones,  and  will  avert 
The  son  of  Tydeus  from  these  sacred  towers. 
That  dreadful  chief,  terror  of  all  our  host 
Go  then,  my  mother,  seek  the  hallowed  fane 
Of  the  spoil-huntress  deity.     I,  the  while, 
Seek  Paris,  and  if  Paris  yet  can  hear. 
Shall  call  him  forth.    But  oh  that  earth  would  va«i 
And  swallow  him,  whom  Jove  hath  made  a  ctiru 
To  Troy,  to  Priam,  and  to  all  his  houfte  ; 
Methinks,  to  see  him  plunged  into  the  evades 
For  ever,  were  a  cure  for  aJl  my  woes. 

He   ceased;    the  queen  her  palace  enteriog, 
chai*ged 
Her  maidens ;  they,  incontinent,  throughout 
All  Troy  convened  the  matrons,  as  she  bade. 
Meantime  into  her  wardrobe  incense-fumed, 
Herself  descended ;  there  her  treasures  lay. 
Works  of  Sidonian  women,  whom  her  son 
The  godlike  Paris,  when  he  cross'd  the  seas 
With  Jove-begotten  Helen,  brought  to  Troy. 
The  most  magnificent,  and  varied  most 
With  colours  radiant,  fro  n  the  rest  she  chose 
For  Pallas ;  vivid  as  a  star  it  shone. 
And  lowest  lay  of  all.     Then  forth  she  went, 
The  Trojan  matrons  all  following  her  steps. 

But  when  the  long  procession  reach'd  the  hat 
Of  Pallas  in  the  heights  of  Troy,  to  them 
The  fair  Theano  oped  the  i>ortals  wide. 
Daughter  of  Cisseus,  brave  Antenor's  spouse. 
And  by  appointment  public,  at  that  tune. 
Priestess  of  Pallas.     All  with  lifted  hands 
In  presence  of  Minerva  wept  aloud. 
Beauteous  Theano  on  the  goddess'  lap 
Then  spread  the  robe,  and  to  the  daughter  fair 
Of  Jove  omnipotent  her  suit  address'd. 

Groddess '  of  goddesses,  our  city's  shield, 
Adored  Minerva,  hear !  oh !  break  the  lance 
Of  Diomede,  and  give  himself  to  fall 
Prone  in  the  dust  before  the  Sca>an  gate. 
So  will  we  offer  to  thee  at  thy  shrine. 
This  day  twelve  heifers  of  the  year,  untouch'd 
By  yoke  or  goad,  if  thou  wilt  pity  show 
To  Troy,  and  save  our  children  and  our  wives. 

Such  prayer  the  priestess  offcr'd,  and  such  prayei 
All  present ;  whom  Minerva  heard  averse. 
But  Hector  to  the  palace  sped  meantime 
Of  Alexander,  which  himself  had  built. 
Aided  by  every  architect  of  name 
Illustrious  then  in  Troy.     Chamber  it  had. 
Wide  hall,  proud  dome,  and  on  the  heights  of  Trt»j 
Near-neighbouring  Hector's  house  and  Priam* 

stood. 
Thei-e  enter'd  Hector,  Jove-beloved,  a  spear 
Its  length  eleven  cubits  in  his  hand. 
Its  glittering  head  bound  with  a  ring  of  gold 
He  found  within  his  chamber  whom  he  sought. 
Polishing  with  exactest  care  his  ni-ms 
Resplendent,  shield  and  hauberk  fingering  o'er 
With  curious  touch,  and  tampering  with  his  bo« 
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Lrgos  with  her  female  train 

i'<l,  the  while,  to  each  in  turn 

iidifl  task  assigning.     Hector  fix'd 

n  Paris,  and  him  stern  rebuked. 

en  humours,  Paris,  are  ill-timed. 

;  perish  at  our  lofty  walls ; 

i  of  war  have  compass'd  Troy  around 

hast  kindled  them  ;  who  yet  thyself, 

nes8  show'st  which  in  another  seen 

Tst  resent  to  death.    Haste,  seek  the  field 

^nt,  lest^  the  next,  all  Ilium  blaze. 

n  thus  Paris  graceful  as  a  god. 

•tor,  thou  liast  charged  me  with  a  fault 

njustly,  I  will  answer  make, 

:hou  8i)ecial  heed.     That  here  I  sit, 

is  sorrow,  which  I  wiah'd  to  sootlie 

not  displeasure  or  revenge. 

also,  that  even  now  my  wife 

it  with  me  in  most  soothing  terms 

uld  forth  to  battle  ;  and  myself, 

t  victory  oft  changes  sides, 

ie  prefer.    Wait,  therefore,  thou  awhile, 

I  dress  me  for  the  fight,  or  go 

,  and  I  will  overtake  thee  soon. , 

ed,  to  whom  brave  Hector  answer  none  i 

when  Helen  him  with  lenient  speech 

nild.     My  brother!  who  in. me 

1  a  sister  worthy  of  thy  hate, 

of  all  calamity  to  Troy, 
le  winds,  the  dky  when  I  was  bom, 
',  me  out  of  sight,  whirl'd  me  aloft 
iihospitabie  mountftin-top,  - 
i  me  in  the  deep ;  there.  I  had  .sunk 
I'd,  and  all  these  ills  Irad  iiever  been.    - 
the  gods  would,  bring  these  ills  to  pass 
t  least,  some  worthier  mate  have  chosen, 
isensible  to  public,  shame. 
>h  this,  nor  hath  nor  will  acquire 
,  aught  which  like  discretion  shows 
,  and  shall  find  his  just  reward. 
;  take  this  Jieat ;  for  incho  as  thou 
)r  who  hath  cause  like  thee  to  rue 
c,  my  brother,  for  which  heaven  hath 
B  and  my  most  detested  self       [doom'd 
burthens  of  an  endless  song  ? 
ai  the  warlike  Hector  huge '  replied. 
t,  Helen,  to  a  seat,  howeVr 
I  my  stay,  foi*  thoii  must  not  prevail, 
ns  miss  me,  and  myself  no  less 
us  to  return.     But  urge  in  haste 
•er  forth  ;  yea,  let  him  urge  himself 
ie  me  ei"e  I  quit  the  town. . 
it  home  in  haste,  that  I  may  see 
Andromache,  my  infant  boy, 
umestics,  ignorant  if  e'er 
lold  them  more,  or  if  my  fate 
'  now  to  fall  by  Greccian  hands. 
e  the  dauntless  hero,  and  withdrew, 
ing  soon  his  own  well-built  abode 
not  fair  Andromache  ;  she  stood 
(  Hector,  with  the  nui-so  who  bore 
;,  on  a  turret's  top  sublime, 
lot  finding  his  chaste  spouse  within, 

the  portal,  of  her  train  inquired. 
,  ye  maidens,  whither  went  from  home 

k  of  hi.*  hemes  i»  a  circumstance  of  which 
uently  reminds  us  by  the  u**  of  tho  word 
1  which  ought,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be 


Andromache  the  fair !     Went  she  to  see 
Her  female  kindred  of  my  father's  house, 
Or  to  Minerva's  temple,  where  convened 
The  bright-hair'd  matrons  of  the  city  seek 
To  soothe  the  awful  goddess  ?  Tell  me  true. 

To  whom  his  household's  governess  disoroet. 
Since,  Hector,  truth  is  thy  demand,  receive 
True  answer.     Neither  went  she  forth  to  see 
Her  female  kindred  of  thy  father's  house, 
Nor  to  Minerva's  temple,  where  convened 
The  bright-hair'd  matrons  of  the  city  seek 
To  soothe  the  au-ful  goddess ;  but  she  wt»nt 
Hence  to  the  tower  of  Troy :  for  she  had  heard 
That  the  Achaians  ha<l  prevail'd,  and  driven 
The  Trojans  to  the  walls ;  she,  therefore,  wild 
With  grief,  flew,  thither,  and  the  nurse  her  steps 
Attended,  with  thy  infant  in  her  arms. 

So  s])ako  the  j)ni(ten^  governess ;  whose  words 
When  Hector  heard,, issnting  from  his  door 
Hq- backward  trod  with  hasty  steps  the  streets 
Of  lofty  Troy,  and  having  traversed  all 
The.spaci6us  city,  when  he  now  approach'd 
The  Scwan  gate,  whence  he  nmst  seek  the  field, 
Thero,  halting  home  again  his  noble  wife 
Met  him,;  Andromache  the  rich-endow*d 
Fair  daughter  of  Ection  famed  in  arms. 
Eetion,  who  in  Hyiwplacian  Thebes* 
Umbrageous  dwelt,  Cilicia's  mighty  lord, — 
His  daughter  valiant  Hectiir  had  espoused. 
There  she  encounter'd  him,  and  with  herself 
The  nurse  came  also,  bearing  in  her  arms 
Hectorides,  his  infant. darling  boy. 
Beautiful  as  a  star.     Him  Hector  call'd 
•Scamandrios,  but  Astyanax"  all  else 
In  Ihum.  named  him,  for  that  Hector's  arm 
Alone  was  the  defence  and  strength  of  Troy. 
The  father,  silent,  eyed  his  babe,  and  smiled. 
Andromache,  meantime,  before  him  stood. 
With  streaming  cheeks,  hung  on  his  hand,  and  said. 

Thy  own  great  courage  will  cut  short  thy  days. 
My  noble  Hector !  neither  pitiest  thou 
Thy  helpless  infant,  or  my  hapless  self, 
Whose  widowjiood  is  near ;  for  thou  wilt  fall 
Ere  Jong,  assail'd  by  the  whole  host  of  Greece. 
Then  let  me  to  the  tomb,  my  best  retreat 
When  thou  art  slain.    For  comfort  none  or  joy 
Can  I  expect,  thy  day  of  hfe  extuict, 
But  thenceforth,  sorrow.     Father  I  have  none ; 
No  mother.     When  Cilicia's  city,  Thebes 
The  populous,  was  by  Achilles  sack'd. 
He  slew  my  father ;  yet  his  gorgeous  arms 
Stripp'd  not. through  reverence  of  him,  but  con- 
Arm'd  as  it  was,  his  body  on  the  pile,        [sumed. 
And  heap'd  his  tomb,  which  the  Oreades^, 
Jove's  daughters,  had  with  elms  inclosed  around. 
My  seven  brothers,  glory  of  our  house, 
Ail  in  one  day  descended  to  the  shades; 
For  brave  Achilles,  while  they  fed  their  herds 
And  snowy  flocks  together,  slew  them  all. 
My  mother,  queen  of  the  well-wooded  realm 
Of  Hypoplacian  Thebes,  her  hither  brought 
Among  his  other  spoils,  he  loosed  again 
At  an  inestimable  ran.som -price. 
But  by  Diana*  piereed,  she  died  at  home. 
Yet  Hector — oh  my  husband !  I  in  thee 
Find  parents,  brothers,  all  that  I  have  lost. 

«  The  nnme  sifrnifies,  the  Chief  of  ihe  city, 

*  Mountain  nymphs. 

*  Sudden  deaths  were  ascribed  either  to  Diana  or  Apollo.    ■ . 
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Come !  have  compassion  on  us.     Go  not  hence, 
But  guard  this  turret,  lest  of  me  thou  make 
A  widow,  and  an  orpluin  of  thy  boy. 
The  ciiy  walls  are  easiest  of  ascent 
At  yonder  fig-tree ;  station  there  thy  powers ; 
For  whether  by  a  prophet  wamM,  or  taught 
By  search  and  observation,  in  that  part 
Each  Ajax  with  Idomeneus  of  Crete, 

I  The  sons  of  Atreus,  and  the  >'aliant  son 
Of  Tydcus,  have  now  thrice  asaail'd  the  town. 

To  whom  the  leader  of  the  host  of  Troy. 
These  cares,  Andromache,  which  thee  engage, 
All  touch  me  also ;  but  I  dread  to  incur 

,  The  scorn  of  male  and  female  tongues  in  Troy, 
If,  dastard-like,  I  should  decline  the  fight. 
Nor  feel  I  such  a  wish.     No.     1  have  leam'd 

I  To  be  courageous  ever,  in  the  van 
Among  the  flower  of  Ilium  to  assert 

j  My  glorious  father's  honour,  and  my  own. 
For  that  tlie  day  shall  come  when  sacred  Troy, 

'  When  Priam,  and  the  people  of  the  old 
Spear-practised  king  shall  perish,  well  I  know. 
But  for  no  Trojan  sorrows  yet  to  come 

I  So  much  I  mourn,  not  even  for  Hecuba, 

I  Nor  yet  for  Priam,  nor  for  all  the  brave 
Of  my  own  brothers  who  shall  kiss  the  dust, 

!  As  for  thyself,  when  some  Aehaian  chief 

I  Shall  have  conveyed  thee  weeping  hence,  thy  son 

I  Of  peace  and  liberty  for  ever  set. 

.  Then  shalt  thou  toil  in  Argos  at  the  loom 
For  a  task-mistress,  and  constrained  shalt  draw 

I  From  Hypereia's  fount,  or  from  the  fount 
Mi>8seTK,  water  at  her  proud  command. 

,  Some  Greecian  then,  seeing  thy  tears,  shall  say — 

'  "  This  was  the  wife  of  Hector,  who  excell'd 
All  Troy  in  fight  when  Ilium  was  besieged." 
Such  he  shall  speak  thee,  and  thy  heart,  the  while. 
Shall  bleed  afresh  through  want  of  such  a  friend 

!  To  stand  between  captivity  and  thee. 

.  But  may  I  rost  beneath  my  hill  of  earth 

I  Or  ere  that  day  arrive !  I  would  not  live 
To  hear  thy  cries,  and  see  thee  torn  away. 

So  saying,  illustrious  Hector  strotch'd  his  arms 
Forth  to  his  son,  but  with  a  scream,  the  child 
Fell  back  into  the  bosom  of  his  nurse, 
His  father's  aspect  dreading,  whose  bright  arms 
He  had  attentive  markM  and  shaggy  ci*e8t 
Playing  tremendous  o'er  his  helmet's  height. 
His  father  and  his  gentle  mother  laugh'd ', 
And  noble  Hector  lifting  from  his  head 
His  dazzling  helmet,  placed  it  on  the  ground, 
Then  kiss'd  his  boy  and  dandled  him,  and  thus 
In  earnest  prayer  the  heavenly  powers  implored. 

Hear,  all  ye  gods !  as  ye  have  given  to  me. 
So  also  on  my  son  excelling  might 
Bestow,  with  chief  authority  in  Troy. 
And  be  his  record  this,  in  time  to  come. 
When  he  returns  from  battle.     Lo !  how  far 
The  son  excels  the  sire !  May  every  foe 
Fall  under  him,  and  he  come  Uden  home 
With  spoils  blood-stain'd  to  his  dear  mother's  joy. 

He  said,  and  gave  his  infant  to  the  arms 
Of  his  Andromache,  who  liim  received 
Into  her  fragrant  bosom,  bitter  tears 
With  sweet  smiles  mingling ;  he  with  pity  moved 
That  sight  observed,  soft  touch'd  her  cheek,  and 
said, 

*  Tho  Scholiast  in  Villoiffion  calls  it  ^vaticdv  ri¥a  iral 
fA^punf  7^Aa>ra,  a  natunl  and  moderata  lauffatar. 


Mourn  not,  my  loved  Andromache,  for  me 
Too  much ;  no  man  shall  send  me  to  the 
Of  Tartarus,  ere  mine  allotted  hour. 
Nor  lives  he  who  can  overpass  the  date 
By  heaven  assigned  him,  be  he  base  or  bimTb 
Go  then,  and  occupy  content  at  home 
The  woman's  province ;  ply  the  distaff,  f^ 
And  weave,  and  task  thy  maidens.     War  bdom^ 
To  man ;  to  all  men ;  and  of  all  who  first 
Drew  vital  breath  in  Ilium,  most  to  me. 

Ha  ceased,  and  from  the  groand  his  lidMt 
Hair-crested ;  his  Andromache,  at  onee     [nind 
Obedient,  to  her  home  repair'd,  but  oft 
Turn'd  as  she  went,  and,  turning,  wept  abtA, 
No  sooner  at  the  palace  she  arrived 
Of  havoc-spreading  Hector,  than  among 
Her  numerous  maidens  found  witKin,  she 
A  general  lamentation ;  with  one  voice. 
In  his  own  house,  his  whole  domestic  train 
Moum'd  Hector,  yet  alive ;  for  none  the  hope 
Conceived  of  his  escape  from  Greecian  hand^ 
Or  to  behold  their  living  master  more. 

Nor  Paris  in  his  stately  mansion  long 
Delay 'd,  but,  arm'd  resplendent,  travened  fvift 
The  city,  all  alacrity  and  joy. 
As  some  stall'd  horse  high-fed,  his  stable-eord 
Snapt  short,  beats  under  foot  the  sounding  phia, 
Accustom'd  in  smooth-sliding  streams  to  uve 
Exulting ;  high  he  bears  his  head,  his  mane 
Undulates  o'er  his  shoulders,  pleased  he  ejei 
His  glossy  sides,  and  borne  on  pliant  kneet 
Shoots  to  the  meadow  where  his  fellows  gran; 
So  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  from  the  heights 
Of  Pergamus  into  the  streets  of  Trbv, 
All  dazzling  as  the  sun,  descended,  dush*d 
With  martial  pride,  and  bounding  in  his  coorK. 
At  once  he  came  where  noble  Hector  stood 
Now  turning,  after  conference  with  his  spooMf 
When  godlike  Alexander  thus  began. 

My  hero  brother,  thou  hast  surely  found 
My  long  delay  most  irksome.     More  dispatch 
Had  pleased  thee  more,  for  such  was  thy 

To  whom  Che  warlike  Hector  thus  replied. 
No  man,  judicious,  and  in  feats  of  arms 
Intelligent,  would  pour  contempt  on  thee, 
(For  thou  art  valiant)  w^ert  thou  not  remm 
And  wilful  negligent ;  and  when  I  hear 
The  very  men  w-ho  labour  in  thy  cause 
Reviling  thee,  I  make  thy  shame  my  own 
But  let  us  on.    All  such  complaints  shall  ccM 
Hereafter,  and  thy  faults  be  touch 'd  no  more, 
Let  Jove  but  once  afford  us  riddance  clear 
Of  these  Achaians,  and  to  quaff  the  cup, 
Of  liberty,  before  the  living  gods. 


BOOK  VII. 

ARGUMENT. 
AJax  and  Hector  engage  in  single  oombai.  Tlw 
fortify  their  camp. 


So  saying,  illustrious  Hector  through  tbe  gtM 
To  battle  rush'd,  with  Paris  at  his  side. 
And  both  were  bent  on  deeds  of  high  renowiii 
As  when  the  Gods  vouchsafe  propitions  galei 
To  longing  mariners,  who  wito  smooth  oan 
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the  waves  have  all  their  strength  con- 

l, 

le  longing  Trojans  glad  received. 

each  slew  a  Greecian.     Paris  slew 

t*,  who  in  Arna  dwelt,  the  son 

»Us,  club-bearing  chief, 

liloinedusa,  radiant-eyed. 

r  wounded  with  his  glittering  spear 

ic  j)ierced  his  neck  beneath 

I  morion's  verge,  and  dead  he  fell. 

cua,  leader  of  the  Lycian  host, 

;)polochus,  in  furious  fight 

on  of  Dexias  assaird, 

his  rapid  mares,  and  with  his  lance 

er  pierced ;  unhorsed  he  fell  and  died. 

ughter  of  the  Greecians  in  fierce  fight 

oting,  from  the  Olympian  hills 

1  to  sacred  Ilium  ;  whose  approach 

rom  Pergamus  Apollo  flew 

er,  ardent  on  the  part  of  Troy. 

le  beech  they  join*d,  when  first  the  king, 

■  Jove,  ApoUo,  thus  began. 

fr  of  Jove  supreme  !  why  hast  thou  left 

»nd  wiih  such  impetuous  speed  I 

ju  to  give  the  DanaT  success 

For  I  know  that  pity  none 
st  for  Trojans,  perish  as  they  may. 
ice  of  mine  can  influence  thee 
lich  shall  be  best,  let  us  compose 
he  furious  fight,  which  shall  again 
rage,  till  Ilium  be  destroy *d. 
I  is  Juno's  pleasure  and  thy  own. 
swer'd  then  Pallas  caorulean-eyed. 
rcher !  be  it  so.     I  came 
purposing  into  the  field 
Olympian  heights.     But  by  what  means 
induce  the  warriors  to  a  pause  i 
n  the  king,  the  son  of  Jove,  replied, 
ge  of  equestrian  Hector  bold 
;ite,  that  he  may  challenge  forth 
2ombat  ten'ible  some  chief 

The  Achaians  brazcn-mail'd 
,  will  supply  a  champion  soon 
;  with  the  noble  chief  of  Troy. 
3  Apollo,  and  his  counsel  pleased 
which  when  Helenus  the  seer, 
vn  son,  in  his  prophetic  soul 

approaching  Hector,  thus  he  spake, 
•eer  in  wisdom,  Hector,  Priam's  son  I 
brother.     Wilt  thou  list  to  me  ? 
the  battle.     Bid  both  armies  sit. 
thyself,  the  mightiest  of  the  Greeks 
conflict.     I  have  heard  the  voice 
mal  gods,  and  well  assured 
ee  that  thy  death  not  now  impends. 
:e,  whom  Hector  heard  with  joy  elate, 
van  striding  into  the  space 
i  between,  he  with  hLs  spear  transverse 
ck  the  Trojans,  and  they  sat.  Down  sat 
reaved  Greecians  also  at  command 
■mnon  ;  and  in  shape  assumed 
«,  Pallas  and  Apollo  perch 'd 
le  lofty  beech  sacred  to  Jove 
•  eegis-arm'd ;  delighted  thence 
'd  the  peopled  plain  horrent  around 
ds  and  helms  and  glittering  spears  erect 
resh -blowing  Zephyrus  the  flood 
St,  the  ocean  blackens  at  the  blast, 
i'd  the  plain  whereon  the  Achaians  sat 
ins,  whom  between  thus  Hector  spake. 


Ye  Trojans,  and  Achaians  brasen-greaved. 
Attend  while  I  shall  speak  !     Jove  high -enthroned 
Hath  not  fulfiird  the  truce,  but  evil  plans 
Against  both  hosts,  till  either  ye  shall  take 
Troy's  lofty  towers,  or  shall  yourselves  in  flight 
Fall  vanquish'd  at  your  billow-cleaving  barks. 
With  you  is  all  the  flower  of  Greece.     Let  him 
Whose  heart  shall  move  him  to  encounter  sole 
Illustrious  Hector,  from  among  you  all 
Stand  forth,  and  Jove  be  witness  to  us  both. 
If  he,  with  his  long-pointed  lance,  of  life 
Shall  me  bereave,  my  armour  is  his  prize. 
Which  he  shall  hence  into  your  fleet  convey ; 
Not  so  my  body ;  that  he  shall  resign 
For  burial  to  the  men  and  wives  of  Troy. 
But  if  Apollo  make  the  glory  mine, 
And  he  fall  vanquish'd,  him  will  I  despoil. 
And  hence  conveying  into  sacred  Troy 
His  arms,  will  in  the  temple  hang  them  high 
Of  the  bow-bender  god,  but  I  will  send 
His  body  to  the  fleet,  that  him  the  Greeks 
May  grace  with  rites  funereal.     On  the  banks 
Of  wide-spread  Hellespont  ye  shall  upraise 
His  tomb,  and  as  they  cleave  with  oary  barks 
The  sable  deep,  posterity  shall  say — 
<*  It  is  a  warrior's  toipb ;  in  ancient  da^'s 
The  hero  died ;  him  warlike  Hector  slew." 
So  men  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  my  fame 
Who  slew  him,  and  my  praise,  shall  never  die. 

He  ceased,  and  all  sat  mute.  His  challenge  bold 
None  dared  accept,  which  yet  they  blush'd  to  shun, 
Till  Menelaus,  at  the  last,  arose 
Groaning  profound,  and  thus  reproach'd  the  Greeks. 

Ah  boasters  I    henceforth    women  —  men    no 
Eternal  shame,  shame  infinite  is  ours,      [more — 
If  none  of  all  the  Greecians  dares  contend 
With  Hector.     Dastards — deaf  to  glory's  call — 
Rot  where  ye  sit  1  I  will  myself  take  arms 
Against  him,  for  the  gods  alone  dispose. 
At  their  own  pleasure,  the  events  of  war. 

He  ended,  and  put  on  his  radiant  arms. 
Then,  Menelaus,  manifest  appear'd 
Thy  death,  appixiaching  by  the  dreadful  hands 
Of  Hector,  mightier  far  in  arms  than  thou. 
But  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Achaians  all 
Upstarting  stay'd  thee,  and  hiniself  the  king. 
The  son  of  Atreus,  on  thy  better  hand 
Seizing  affectionate,  thee  thus  address'd. 

Thou  ravest,  my  royal  brother !  and  art  seized 
With  needless  frenzy.     But,  however  chafed. 
Restrain  thy  wrath,  nor  covet  to  contend 
With  Priameian  Hector,  whom  in  fight 
All  dread,  a  warriot  thy  superior  far. 
Not  even  Achilles,  in  the  glorious  field, 
(Though  stronger  far  than  thou,)  this  hero  meets 
Undaunted.     Go  then,  and  thy  seat  resume 
In  thy  own  band  ;  the  Achaians  shall  for  him. 
Doubtless,  some  fitter  champion  furnish  forth. 
Brave  though  he  be,  and  with  the  toils  of  war 
Insatiable,  he  shall  be  willing  yet. 
Seated  on  his  bent  knees,  to  breathe  a  while. 
Should  he  escape  the  arduous  brunt  severe. 

So  saying,  the  hero  by  his  counsel  wise 
His  brother's  purpose  aJter'd  ;  he  complied. 
And  his  glad  servants  eased  him  of  his  arms. 
Then  Nestor  thus  the  Argive  host  bespake. 

Great  woe,  ye  gods !  hath  on  Achaia  fallen. 
Now  may  the  warlike  Peleus,  hoary  chief, 
Who  both  with  eloquence  and  wisdom  rules 
The  Myrmidons,  our  foul  disgrace  deplore. 
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With  him  discoureint?,  orst,  of  ancient  times, 
When  ull  your  iMidi^rees  I  traced,  I  made 
HiH  heart  bound  in  him  at  tiie  proud  report 
But  now,  when  he  shall  leani  hew  here  we  sat 
Cowerinj^  at  foot  of  Hector,  he  Hhall  oft 
Hi8  hands  uplift  to  th(^  innnortal  i^win, 
i*rayins?  a  swift  release  into  the  sliades. 
Jove!  Pallas!  Phasbus!  Oh  that  1  were  young 
As  when  tlie  Pylians  in  tierce  %ht  enpi;;«.!<l 
The  Arcadians  spoar-expert,  beside  the  btream 
Of  rapid  Celadon!     Beneath  the  walls 
We  foui^ht  of  Pheia,  where  the  Jardan  rolls. 
There  Kreuthalion,  chief  of  jjodlike  fomi. 
Stood  forth  before  his  van,  antl  with  loud  voice 
Defied  the  Pylians.     Arin'd  he  was  in  steel 
By  i-oyal  Art?ithou8  whilom  worn  ; 
Brave  Areitli(ms,  Coryiw'tes"  nani«>d 
By  every  ttnij^ue ;  for  that  in  bow  and  spear 
Nought  trusted  he,  but  with  an  iron  niaee 
The  close-embattled  phalanx  shatter'd  wide. 
Him  by  adtlress,  not  by  superior  force, 
Lycurgus  vanquishM,  in  a  narrow  pass, 
Where  him  his  iron  whirl-bat'  nou;;ht  avail'd. 
Lyeur^us  stealinj;  on  him,  with  his  lance 
Transpierced  and  fix'd  him  to  tlie  soil  supine. 
Him  of  his  anns,  brii;ht  jjift  of  bnizen  Alai-s, 
He  8tripi)'d,  which  aft»M%  in  the  embattled  field 
Lycur^us  won^  himself,  but,  jjrowin;^  old, 
Surrender'd  them  to  Kreuthali«ni's  use 
HLs  armour-bearer,  hiy:h  in  his  esteem. 
Ami  Eivuthalion  wore  th»;m  on  the  <lay 
Wlu?n  ho  defied  our  best.     All  hung  their  heads 
And  trembled  ;  none  dai'ed  meet  him;  till  at  List 
AVitli  in-born  courage  warmM,and  nought  dismayM, 
Though  youngest  of  them  all,  I  und<*rtook 
That  contest,  and  by  Pallas*  ai<l,  pifvail'd. 
I  slew  the  man  in  ln'ight  and  bulk  all  men 
Surpassing,  and  much  s»>il  he  coverM  slain. 
Oh  for  the  vigour  of  those  better  days ! 
ThiMi  should  not  Hector  want  a  champion  long, 
Whose  call  to  combat,  ye,  although  the  prime 
And  pride  of  all  our  hunl,  seem  slow  to  hear. 

Ht?  spake  rci)i*oachful,  when  at  once  arose 
Nine  hei-oes.     Agamemnon,  king  of  men. 
Foremost  arose  ;  then  Tydeus*  mighty  son. 
With  either  Ajax  in  fierce  prowess  clad ; 
The  Cretan  next,  Idomcneus,  with  whom 
Ujiros**  Mcrion(!S  his  fri(?nd  ap]n*oved, 
TeiTible  as  the  man-destroyer  Mars. 
EvoDmon*8  noble  ottspring  next  appeared 
Euryj>yliis ;  Amlnemon's  son  the  next 
Thoas  ;  and  last,  Ulysses,  glorious  chief. 
All  these  st<H)d  n-ady  to  engage  in  anns 
With  warlike  Hector,  when  the  ancient  king, 
Geifnian  Nestor,  thus  his  sper-ch  resumed. 

Now  cast  the  lot  for  all.     Who  wins  the  chance 
Shall  yield  Aehaia  service,  and  himsidf 
Serve  also,  if  successful  he  escape 
This  brunt  of  hostile  hardiment  severe. 

So  Ne^stor.     They,  inscribing  each  his  lot. 
Into  the  helmet  cast  it  of  the  son 
Of  Atreus,  Au'amenmon.     Tlier.  the  host 
PrayM  all,  their  hands  uplifting,  and  with  eyes 
To  the  wide  heavens  dinreted,  many  said — 

Eternal  sire  !  chuse  Ajax,  or  the  son 
Of  Tydcus,  or  the  king  himself^  who  sways 
The  sceptiv'  in  MyciMue  wealth-renown'd  ! 


'  Till*  tliil»-lH.'ar«T.  *  If  i*-  n  wmd  uj*od  by  Drydcii. 

^  AipinieiiiiMMi. 


Such  prayer  the  people  made ;  then  Nestoribk 
The  helmet,  and  forth  leap'd,  whose  most  Aif 

wish*d. 
The  lot  of  Ajax.    Throughout  all  the  hott 
To  every  chief  and  potentate  of  Greece, 
From  right  to  left  the  herald  bore  the  lot 
By  all  disi)wn'd !  but  when  at  length  he  naM 
The  inscriber  of  the  lot,  who  cast  it  in. 
Illustrious  Ajax,  in  his  oihmi  palm 
The  herald  placed  it,  standing  at  his  side. 
He,  conscious,  with  lioroic  joy  the  lot 
Cast  at  his  foot,  and  thus  exclaimM  aloud 

My  friends !  the  lot  is  mine,  and  my  own  bMl 
Rejoices  also ;  for  I  nothing  doubt 
That  noble  Hector  shall  be  foil'd  by  me. 
But  while  I  put  mine  armour  on,  pray  all 
In  silence  to  the  king  Saturnian  Jove, 
Lest,  while  ye  pray,  the  Trojans  overlicor. 
Or  jiray  aloud,  for  whom  have  we  to  dread  I 
No  mau  sliall  my  firm  standing  by  his  streDg 
Unsettle,  or  for  ignoranct^  of  mine 
Me  vanquish,  who,  I  hope,  brought  forth  ondtniil 
In  Siilamis,  have,  now,  not  much  to  leora. 

He  ended.     They  with  heaven-directed  eya 
The  king  in  prayer  address'd,  Satuniian  Jow. 
Jove  I  glorious  father !  who  from  Ida's  heij^ 
Conti^ollest  all  below,  let  Ajax  prove 
VictorioiLS,  make  the  honour  all  his  omul 
Or,  if  not  less  than  Ajax,  Hector  share 
Thy  love  and  thy  regard,  divide  the  priie 
Of  glory,  and  let  each  achieve  renown! 

Then  Ajax  put  his  radiant  armour  on, 
And,  arm'd  complete,  rush'd  forward.    As  hagp 
To  battle  moves  the  sons  of  men  between   [Mm 
Whom  Jove  with  heart-devouring  thirst 
Of  war,  so  moved  huge  Ajax  to  the  fight, 
Tower  of  the  Greeks,  dilating  with  a  smile 
His  marti  .1  features  terrible ;  on  feet. 
Firm-planted,  to  the  combat  he  advanced 
Stride  after  stride,  and  shook  his  quivering 
Him  viewing,  Argos'  universal  host 
Exulted,  while  a  panic  loosed  the  knees 
Of  every  Trojan  ;  e.en  Hector's  heart 
Beat  double,  but  escape  for  him  rcmain'd 
None  now,  or  to  ri'ti-eat  into  his  ranks 
Again,  from  whom  himself  had  challenged  forth. 
Ajax  advancing  like  a  tower  his  shield 
Sevenfold,  approach* d.     It  was  the  labour'd  wrt 
Of  Tychius,  armourer  of  matchless  skill, 
Who  dwelt  hi  Hyla;  coated  with  the  hides 
Of  seven  high-pamper'd  Imlls  that  shield  hefnaM^ 
For  Ajax,  and  the  disk  plated  with  brass. 
Advancing  it  before  his  breast,  the  son 
Of  Telamon  approach *d  the  Trojan  chief. 
And  face  to  face,  him  threatening,  thus  began. 

Now,  Hector,  ])rove,  by  me  alone  op}>os(rd, 
What  chi<;fs  the  Damn  can  furnish  forth 
In  absence  of  the  lion-hearted  prmcc 
Achilles,  breaker  of  the  ranks  of  war. 
He,  in  his  billow-cleaving  barks  incensed 
Against  our  leader  Agamemnon,  lies ; 
But  warriore  of  my  measure,  w  ho  may  serve 
To  cope  with  thee,  we  want  not ;  numerous  neb 
Are  found  amongst  us.     But  begin  tlie  fight. 

To  whom  majestic  Hector  fierce  in  ar 
Ajax  1  hei*oic  leader  of  the  Greeks! 
Offspring  of  Telamon!  essay  not  me 
With  words  to  terrify,  as  I  were  boy 
Or  girl  unskill'd  in  war  ;  I  am  a  man 
Well  exeix'ised  in  battle,  who  liavc  shed 
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ood  of  many  a  warrior,  and  have  learnM, 
hand  to  hand  shifting  my  shield,  to  fight 
iried ;  I  can  make  a  sport  of  war, 
Qding  fight  adjusting  all  my  steps 
rtial  measures  sweet,  or  vaulthig  light 
ly  chariot,  thence  can  ur^e  the  foe. 

contention  with  a  chief  like  thee 
employ  no  stratagem,  or  seek 
ite  thee  privily,  hut  with  a  stroke 
uay  reach  thee)  visihle  to  all. 
aying,  he  shook,  thou  hurlM  his  massy  spear 
IX,  and  his  hroad  shield  sevenfold 
eighth  surface  of  n^splendent  bnisa 
full ;  six  hides  the unblunted  weapon  pierced, 

the  seventh  stood  rooted.     Ajax,  next, 
^  chief,  hurl'd  his  long-sha<low'd  s|)ear 
truck  the  oval  shield  of  Priam's  son. 
gh  his  bright  disk  the  weapon  tempest-driven 
,  and  in  his  hauberk-rings  infix*d 

soft  flank,  rippM  wide  his  vest  within. 
.Hi  oblique  he  'scaped  the  dreadful  doom. 
L'ach  from  other's  shield  his  massy  spear 
ering  quick,  like  lions  hunger-pinch'd 
d  boai*s  irresLstible  in  force, 
ell  to  close  encounter.     Priam's  son 
lield  of  Ajax  at  its  centre  smote, 
il'd  to  pierce  it,  for  he  bent  his  ])oint. 
r  Ajax  then,  and  meeting  full  the  targe 
ctor,  sliock'd  him ;  through  it  and  beyond 
i;cd  the  weapon  with  its  sliding  edge 
rt  his  neck,  and  blood  was  seen  to  start, 
ill,  for  no  such  cause,  from  battle  ceased 
tossing  Hector,  but  retiring,  seized 
e  stone  angled  sharp  and  black  with  age 
»n  the  champain  lay.     The  bull-hide  guard 
fold  of  Ajax  with  that  stone  he  smote 
n  its  centre  ;  sang  the  circling  brass. 
Ajax  far  a  heavier  stone  upheaved ; 
lirled  it,  and  with  might  immeasurable 
«'d  the  mass,  which  with  a  mill-stone  weight 
hrough  the  shield  of  Hector,  and  his  knees 
ed ;  with  his  shield  supine  he  fell, 
i  Apollo  raised,  stood  soon  again, 
ow,  with  swords  they  had  each  other  hewn, 
ot  the  messengers  of  gods  and  men 
.'raids  wise,  Idieus  on  the  part 
im,  and  Talthybius  for  the  Greeks, 
icing  interposed.     His  sceptre  each 
en  them  held,  and  thus  Idieus  spake, 
children,  cease !  prolong  not  still  the  fight, 
th  are  dear  to  cloud -assembler  Jove, 
valiant,  and  all  know  it.     But  the  night 
'alien,  and  night's  command  must  be  obey'd. 
itm  the  son  of  Telamon  replied. 
!  bid  thy  master  speak  as  thou, 
the  challenger.     If  such  his  choice, 
iiffei*8  not ;  I  wait  but  to  comply. 

I  answer'd  then  heroic  Hector  huge. 
Ajax,  the  immortal  powera  on  thee 
;)ulk  pre-eminent  and  strength  bestow'd, 
(uch  address  in  battle,  that  the  host 
•ece  hath  not  thine  equal  at  tlic  spear, 

it  the  combat  cease.     We  shall  not  want 
air  occasion  ;  on  some  futtn*c  day 

II  not  part  till  all-disposuig  heaven 

^ve  thee  victory,  or  shall  make  her  mine, 
ght  hath  fallen,  and  night  nmst  be  obey'd, 
Ijou  may'st  gratify  with  thy  return 
cliaians,  and  t^jR^cially  thy  friends 
ly  own  countr^meiL     I  go,  no  less 


To  exhilarate  in  Priam*8  royal  town 

Men  and  robed  matrons,  who  shall  seek  the  gods 

For  me,  with  pious  ceremonial  due. 

But  come.     We  will  exchange,  or  ere  we  part. 

Some  princely  gift,  that  Greece  and  Troy  may  say 

Hereafter,  with  soul -wasting  rage  they  fought, 

But  ])arted  with  the  gentleness  of  friends. 

So  saying,  he  with  its  sheath  and  belt  a  sword 
Presented  br«ght-emlH»ss'd,  and  a  bright  belt 
Purpurea! '  took  from  Ajax  in  return. 
Thus  separated,  one  the  Gi*cecians  sought. 
And  one  the  Trojans  ;  they  when  him  they  saw 
From  the  unconquerVl  hands  retui*nM  alive 
Of  Ajax,  with  delight  their  chief  received. 
And  to  the  city  leti  him,  double  joy 
Conceiving  all  at  his  unhoped  escape. 
On  the  otiier  side,  the  Greecians  brazcn-mail'd 
To  noble  Agamemnon  introduced 
Fixnlting  Ajax,  and  the  king  of  men 
In  honour  of  the  conqueror  slew  an  ox 
Of  the  fifth  year  to  Jove  onmipotent. 
Him  flaying  first,  they  carved  him  next  and  spread 
The  whole  abroad,  then,  scoring  deep  the  flesh, 
They  pierced  it  with  the  spits,  and  from  the  spits 
(Once  roasted  well)  withdrew  it  all  again. 
Their  labour  thus  accomplish'd,  and  the  board 
FurnishM  with  plenteous  cheer,  they  feasted  all 
Till  all  were  satisfied  ;  nor  Ajax  mlss'd 
The  conqueror's  meed,  to  whom  the  hero-king 
Wide-ruling  Agamemnon,  gave  the  chine 
Perpetual  %  his  distinguish'd  portion  due. 
The  calls  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  at  length 
Both  well  sufficed,  thus,  foremost  of  them  all 
The  ancient  Ne."-tor,  whow^  advice  had  oft 
Proved  salutary,  prudent  thus  began. 

Chiefs  of  Achaia,  and  thou,  chief  of  all, 
Greiit  Agamenmon  !  Many  of  our  host 
Lie  slain,  whose  blood  sprinkles,  in  battle  shed, 
The  banks  of  smooth  Scamander,  and  their  souls 
Have  joumey'd  down  into  the  n>alms  of  death. 
To-morrow,  therefore,  let  the  battle  pause 
As  need  requires,  and  at  the  peep  of  day 
With  mules  and  oxen,  wheel  ye  from  all  parts 
The  dead,  that  we  may  burn  them  near  the  fleet. 
So,  home  to  Greece  returning,  will  we  give 
The  fathers'  ashes  to  the  children's  care. 
Accumulating  next,  the  pile  ai-ound. 
One  common  tomb  for  all,  with  brisk  dispatch 
We  will  upbuild  for  more  secure  defence 
Of  us  and  of  our  fleet,  strong  towers  and  tall 
Adjoining  to  the  tomb,  and  ever)'  tower 
Shall  have  its  ponderous  g:ite,  commodious  pass 
Affording  to  the  mouut*?d  charioteer. 
And  last,  without  those  towers  and  at  their  foot. 
Dig  we  a  trench,  which  conq)assing  around 
Our  camp,  both  steeds  and  wan-iore  shall  exclude^ 
And  all  fierce  inroad  of  the  haughty  foe. 

So  counseled  he,  whom  every  chief  approved. 
In  Trov  meantime,  at  Priam's  gate  beside 
The  lofty  citadel,  debate  began 
The  asseml)led  senators  between,  confused, 

»  Tills  word  I  have  taken  leave  to  coin.  The  Latinfl  hare 
both  Kuhstontive  nnd  ndjttetive.  Purpura — Purpureut, 
Wo  make  purplo  serve  Ixitli  ukcm  ;  but  it  sccnis  a  poverty 
to  which  we  have  nu  need  to  submit,  at  Icnot  in  poetry. 

•  The  word  is  here  used  in  tlie  Latin  sense  of  it.  Virjfll, 
describing  the  ontertuinnu-nt  given  by  Evandcr  to  tho 
Tn>jnns,  says  t'uat  he  regaled  them 

Perpetui  tergo  bvvis  et  lustralibus  extis.    Ms.  xiiL 
It  nicuiid,  the  whole. 
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CUiinoroua,  and  with  furious  heat  pursued. 
When  them  Antonor,  prudent,  thus  bespake. 

Ye  TrDJans,  DardanH,  and  alliet*  of  Troy, 
My  counsel  hear !  Delay  not.     Instant  yield 
To  the  Atridie,  hence  to  be  convey'd, 
Helen  of  (Jn^ece  with  all  that  is  her  own. 
For  charged  with  violat<'d  oaths  we  fight, 
And  hojie  I  none  conceive  that  aught  by  us 
Designed  hhall  prosper,  unless  so  l)e  done. 

He  H|wike  and  sat ;  when  from  his  seat  ar« 
Paris,  fair  Helen's  noMi'  paramour, 
Who  thus  with  speech  im])assionM  quick  replied. 

Antonor !  nie  thy  counw»l  liath  not  pleased ; 
Thou  couUrst  have  framed  far  l>etter;  but  if  tliis 
Be  thy  dtlibiTute  judgment,  then  the  gods 
Make'thy  deliberate  judgment  nothing  worth. 
But  1  will  R|H>ak  myself.     Ye  chiefs  of  Troy, 
I  tell  you  }>lain.     I  will  not  yield  my  spouse. 
But  ail  her  treasures  to  our  house  convey'd 
From  Argtw,  those  will  I  resign,  and  add 
Still  other  compensation  fix)m  my  own. 

Thus  Paris  sai<l  and  sat ;  when  like  the  gods 
Thcmselvi^  in  wisdom,  from  his  seat  uprose 
Dardunian  Priam,  who  them  thus  ad(U*ess'd. 

Trojans,  Dardanians,  and  allies  of  Tn>y  I 
I  shall  declare  my  sentence  ;  hear  ye  me. 
Now  let  the  legions,  as  at  otlier  times. 
Take  due  refreshment ;  let  the  watch  be  set. 
And  keep  ye  vigilant  guard.     At  early  dawn 
We  will  despatcli  Idieus  to  the  fleet, 
Who  shall  inform  tlie  Atridie  of  this  last 
Resolve  of  Paris,  author  of  the  war. 
Discreet  Idteus  also  shall  pro}>ose 
A  respite  (if  the  Atritla?  so  incline) 
From  war's  dread  clamour  while  we  bum  the  dead. 
Then  will  we  clash  again,  till  heaven  at  length 
Shall  part  us,  and  the  doubtful  strife  decide. 

He  ceased,  whose  voice  the  assembly  pleased, 
obey'd. 
Then,  troop  by  troop,  the  army  took  repast, 
And  at  the  dawn  Idueus  sought  the  fleet ; 
He  found  the  DanaT,  servants  of  Mai*s, 
Beside  the  stern  of  Agaraenmon*s  ship 
Consulting ;  and  amid  the  assi>mblod  chiefs 
Arrived,  with  utterance  clear  them  thus  addressed. 

Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  chiefs,  the  flower 
Of  all  Achaia  !  Priam  and  the  chiefs 
Of  Ilium,  bade  me  to  your  ear  impart 
(If  chance  such  embassy  might  please  your  ear) 
The  mind  of  Paris,  author  of  the  war. 
The  treasures  which  on  board  liis  ships  he  brought 
From  Argos  home,  (oh,  had  he  perish'd  first !) 
He  yields  them  with  addition  from  his  own. 
Not  so  the  consort  of  the  glorious  prince 
Brave  Menelaus ;  lier  ^although  in  Troy 
All  counsel  otherwise)  nc  still  detains. 
Thus  too  I  have  in  charge.     Are  ye  inclined 
That  the  dread-sounding  clamours  of  the  field 
Be  ciiused  to  cea.ne,  till  we  shall  bum  the  dead ! 
Then  will  we  clash  again,  till  heaven  at  length 
Shall  part  us,  and  the  doubtful  strife  decide. 

So  spake  Idueus,  and  all  silent  sat ; 
Till  at  the  last  brave  Dioniede  replied. 

No.     We  will  none  of  Paris'  ti-easures  now, 
Nor  even  Helen's  self.     A  child  may  see 
Destruction  winging  swift  her  course  to  Troy. 

He  said.  The  admiring  Greeks  with  loud  applause 
All  praised  the  speech  of  warlike  Diomede, 
And  answer  thus  the  king  of  men  retum'd. 

Idwus  !  thou  hast  wituess'd  the  resolve 


Of  the  AchaUn  chiefs,  whose  choioe  is  miiMb 

But  for  the  slain,  I  shall  net  envy  them 

A  funeral  pile  ;  the  spirit  fled,  delay 

Suits  not.    Last  rites  cannot  too  soon  be  paid. 

Bum  them.    And  let  high-thundering  Jove  attol 

Himself  mine  oath,  that  war  shall  cease  the  wUa 

So  saying,  he  to  all  the  gods  upraised 
His  sceptre,  and  Idseus  homeward  sped 
To  sacred  Ilium.    The  Dardanians  there 
And  Trojans,  all  assembled,  his  return 
Exiiected  anxious.    He  amid  them  told 
Distinct  his  errand,  when,  at  once  dissolved. 
The  whole  assembly  rose,  these  to  collect 
The  scatter'd  bodies,  those  to  gather  wood; 
While  on  the  other  side  the  Greeks  arose 
As  sudden,  and  all  issuing  from  the  fleet 
Sought  fuel,  some,  and,  some,  the  scatter'd  dmL 

Now  from  the  gentlv-swelling  flood  profomid 
The  sun  arising,  with  Kis  earliest  rays 
In  his  ascent  to  heaven  smote  on  the  Adds, 
When  (ireeks  and  Trojans  met.    Scarce  oooldtiie 
slain  I 

Be  clear  distinguished,  but  they  cleansed  finom  each  | 
His  clotted  gore  ^^ith  water,  and  warm  tears 
Distilling  copious,  heaved  them  to  the  wains. 
But  Hniling  none  was  heard,  for  such  commind 
Had  Priam  issued ;  therefore  heaping  high 
The  bodies,  silent  and  with  sorrowing  hearts 
They  bura'd  them,  and  to  sacred  Troy  retum'd. 
The  Greecians  also,  on  the  funeral  pile 
The  bodies  heaping  sad,  bum'd  them  with  fire      [ 
Together,  and  retum'd  into  the  fleet. 
Then,  ere  tlie  peep  of  dawn,  and  while  the  veil 
Of  night,  though  thinner,  still  overhung  the  ctrtlii 
I  Achaians,  chosen  fn)m  the  rest,  the  pik 
I  Encomimss'd.     With  a  tomb  (one  tomb  for  all) 
j  They  crowu'd  the  spot  adust,  and  to  the  tomb 
(For  safety  of  their  fleet  and  of  themselves) 
Strong  fortress  added  of  high  wall  and  tower, 
With  solid  gates  aflbrding  egress  thence 
Commodious  to  the  mounted  charioteer ; 
Deep  foss  and  broad  they  also  dug  without, 
And  planted  it  with  piles.     So  toil'd  the  Greeks. 

The  gods,  that  mighty  labour,  from  beside 
The  Thunderer's  throne  with  admiration  view'd. 
When  Neptune,  shaker  of  the  shores,  began. 

Eternal  father !  is  there  on  the  face 
Of  all  the  boundless  earth  one  mortal  man 
Who  will,  in  times  to  come,  consult  with  heaven  1 
See'st  thou  yon  height  of  wall,  and  yon  deep  trench 
With  which  the  Greecians  have  their  fleet  inclosed. 
And,  careless  of  our  blessing,  hecatomb 
Or  invocation  have  presented  none  ! 
Far  as  the  day-spring  shoots  herself  abroad. 
So  far  the  glory  of  this  work  shall  spread. 
While  Phoibus  and  nn-sclf,  who,  toiling  hard, 
Built  walls  for  king  Laomedon,  shall  see 
Forgotten  all  the  labour  of  our  hands. 

To  whom,  indignant,  thus  high-thundering  Jovs. 
Oh  thou,  who  shakest  the  solid  earth  at  wiU, 
What  hast  thou  spoken  !  An  inferior  power, 
A  god  of  less  sufliciency  than  thou. 
Might  be  allow'd  some  fear  from  such  a  cause* 
Fear  not.  Where'er  the  morning  shoots  her  beanis^ 
Thy  glory  shall  be  known ;  and  when  the  Greeks 
Shall  seek  their  country  through  the  waves  again, 
Then  break  this  bulwark  down,  submei^  it  whole. 
And  spreading  deep  with  sand  the  spacious  shnro 
As  at  the  first,  leave  not  a  trace  behind. 

Such  conference  held  the  gods ;  and  now  the  sun 
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-   Went  down,  aud,  that  great  work  performed,  the 
Greeks 
From  tent  to  tent  slaughtered  the  fatted  ox 
And  ate  their  evening  cheer.     Meantime  arrived 
Large  fleet  with  Lemnian  wine ;  Emieus,  son 
Of  Jason  and  Il^'psipile,  that  fleet 
From  Lemnos  freighted,  and  had  stowed  on  board 
A  thousand  measures  from  the  rest  apart 
For  the  Atrida' ;  but  the  host  at  large 
By  traflic  were  supphed ;  some  bartered  brass, 
Others  bright  steel;  some  purchased  wme  with 

hides, 
Tliesc  witli  their  cattle,  with  their  captives  those, 
And  the  whole  host  prepared  a  glad  regale. 
All  night  the  Greecians  feasted,  and  the  host 
Of  Ilium,  and  all  night  deep-planning  Jove 
Portended  dire  calamities  to  both, 
Thundering  tremendous ! — Pale  was  every  cheek ; 
Kach  poured  his  goblet  on  the  ground,  nor  dared 
The  hardiest  drink,  till  he  had  first  performed 
Libation  meet  to  the  Saturnian  king 
Omnipotent ;  then,  all  retiring,  sought 
Their  couches,  and  partook  the  gift  of  sleep. 


BOOK  VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Jove  calls  a  council,  in  which  he  forbids  all  interference 
of  the  gods  between  the  Greeks  and  Tmjnns.  He  repairs 
to  Ida,  where  having  consulted  the  scaloA  of  destiny,  he 
directs  his  lightning  against  the  Greecians.  Nestor  is 
endangered  by  the  death  of  one  of  hlH  hones.  Diomede 
delivers  him.  In  the  cliariot  of  Dlnmede  they  both 
hasten  to  engage  Uector,  whose  charioteer  i  s  slain  by 
Diomede.  Jupiter  a«rain  interposes  by  his  thunders,  and 
the  whole  Greecian  host,  discomfited,  is  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  within  tlic  rampart.  Diomede,  with  others,  at 
sight  of  a  favourable  omen  sent  from  Jove  in  answer  to 
Agamemnon's  prayer,  sallies.  Teuccr  performs  great 
exploits,  but  is  diMbled  by  Hector.  Juno  and  Pallas 
set  forth  from  Olympus  in  aid  of  the  Greecians,  but  are 
stopped  by  Jujiiter,  who  reaacends  from  Ida,  and  in 
heaven  foretels  the  distresses  which  await  the  Qree- 
oiani. 

Hector  takes  measures  for  the  security  of  Troy  during  the 
night,  and  prepares  his  host  for  an  assault  to  be  made 
<m  the  Greecian  camp  in  the  morning. 

The  saffron-mantled  morning  now  was  spread 
0*er  all  the  nations,  when  the  thunderer  Jove, 
On  the  deep-fork'd  Olympian's  topmost  height 
Convened  the  gods  in  council,  amid  whom 
He  spake  himself;  they  all  attentive  heard. 

Gods !  Goddesses !  Inhabitants  of  heaven  t 
Attend !  I  make  my  secret  purpose  known. 
Let  neither  god  nor  goddess  interpose 
My  counsel  to  rescind,  but  with  one  heart 
Approve  it,  that  it  reach,  at  once,  its  end. 
Whom  I  shall  mark  soever  from  the  rest 
Withdrawn,  that  he  may  Greeks  or  Trojans  aid. 
Disgrace  shall  find  him  ;  shamefully  chastised 
He  shall  return  to  the  Olympian  heights. 
Or  I  will  hurl  him  deep  into  the  gulls 
Of  gloomy  Tartarus,  where  hell  shuts  fast 
Her  iron  gates,  and  spreads  her  brazen  floor. 
As  far  below  the  shades,  as  earth  from  heaven. 
There  shall  he  learn  how  far  I  pass  in  might 
All  others ;  which  if  ye  incline  to  doubt. 
Now  prove  me.     Let  ye  down  the  golden  chain 


From  heaven,  and  at  its  nether  links  pull  all 
Both  goddesses  and  gods.     But  me  your  king, 
Supreme  in  wisdom,  ye  shall  never  draw 
To  earth  from  heaven,  toil  adverse  as  ye  may. 
Yet  I,  when  once  I  shall  be  pleased  to  pull. 
The  earth  itself,  itself  the  sea,  and  you 
Will  lift  with  ease  together,  and  will  wind 
The  chain  around  the  spiry  summit  sharp 
Of  the  Olympian,  that  all  things  upheaved 
Shall  hang  in  the  mid  heaven.     So  far  do  I 
Compared  with  all  who  live,  transcend  them  alL 

He  ended,  and  the  gods  long  time  amazed 
Sat  silent,  for  with  awful  tone  he  spake ; 
But  at  the  last  Pallas  blue-eyed  began. 

Father  I  Saturnian  Jove!  of  kmgs  supreme  ! 
We  know  thy  force  resistless ;  but  our  hearts 
Feel  not  the  less,  when  we  behold  the  Greeks 
Exhausting  all  the  sorrows  of  their  lot. 
If  thou  command,  we,  doubtless,  will  abstain 
From  battle,  yet  such  couiusol  to  the  Greeks 
Suggesting  still,  as  may  in  part  eff*ect 
Their  safety,  lest  thy  wrath  consume  them  all. 

To  whom  witli  smiles  answer'd  cloud-gatherer 
Jove. 
Fear  not,  my  child  1  stern  as  mine  accent  was, 
I  forced  a  frown — no  more.     For  in  mine  heart 
Nought  feel  I  but  benevolence  to  thee. 

He  said,  and  to  his  chariot  join'd  his  steeds 
Swift,  brazen-hoofd,  and  maned  with  wavy  gold ; 
He  put  on  golden  raiment,  his  bright  scourge 
Of  gold  receiving  rose  into  his  seat. 
And  lash'd  his  steeds ;  they  not  unwilling  flew 
Midway  the  earth  between  and  starry  heaven. 
To  spring-fed  Ida,  mother  of  wild  beasts, 
He  came,  where  stands  in  Gargarus  his  shrine 
Breathing  fresh  incense !  there  the  sire  of  all 
Arriving,  loosed  his  coursers,  and  around 
Involving  them  in  gathered  clouds  opaque. 
Sat  on  the  mountain's  head,  in  his  own  might 
Exulting,  with  the  towers  of  Ilium  all 
Beneath  his  eye,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  Greece, 

In  all  their  tents,  meanthne,  Achaia's  sons 
Took  short  refreshment,  and  for  fight  prepared. 
On  the  other  side,  though  fewer,  yet  constiiiin'd 
By  strong  necessity,  throughout  all  Troy, 
In  the  defence  of  children  and  of  wives 
Ardent,  the  Trojans  panted  for  the  field. 
Wide  flew  the  city  gates:  forth  rush'd  to  war 
Horsemen  and  foot,  and  tumult  wild  arose. 
They  met,  tliey  clash 'd ;  loud  wa.s  the  din  of  spears 
And  bucklers,  on  their  bosoms  brazen  mail'd 
Encountering,  shields  in  opposition  firm 
Met  bossy  shields,  and  tumult  wild  arose'. 

Thei*e  many  a  shout  and  many  a  dying  groan 
Were  heard,  the  slayer  and  the  maini'd  aloud 
Clamouring,  and  the  earth  was  dreneh'd  with  blood. 
Till  sacred  mom  had  brighten'd  nito  noon. 
The  volley'd  weapons  on  both  sides  their  task ' 
Perform'd  effectual,  and  the  people  fell. 
But  when  the  sun  had  climb'd  the  middle  skies, 
The  sire  of  all  then  took  his  golden  scales ; 
Doom  against  doom  he  weigh'd,  the  eternal  fates 
In  counterpoise,  of  Trojans  and  of  Greck.s. 
He  raised  the  beam  ;  low  sank  the  heavier  lot 
Of  the  Achaians ;  the  Achaian  doom 
Subsided,  and  the  Trojan  struck  the  skies. 

Then  roar'd  his  thunders  from  the  summit  hiurl'd 


I  In  the  repetition  of  this  expression,  the  tranaUtor 
follows  the  originuL 
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Of  hla,  and  his  vivid  lii^htnings  flow 

Into  Ai'liaia's  host.     Tlicy  at  the  sight 

AHtonishM  stooil;  fear  wliiten'd  every  cheek. 

l(loiii«>neUH  daroil  nut  hiniwlf  ahide 

That  ^hock,  nor  Aijaineninon  stood,  nor  stood 

'l'lu»  h'Toos  Ajax,  ministers  of  Mant. 

(M-rcnian  Nostor,  i^uardian  of  tho  fJn'ckfl, 

Alono  fl«  d  not,  nor  he  hy  choice  ivniaiu'd, 

But  hy  liis  Ht«'e<l  rotai*d*^l,  which  the  mate 

Of  heatileous  IL.'Ien,  TariH,  with  a  shaft 

lla<l  stricken  when*  the  foi*<'l<M'k  grows,  a  part 

Of  ail  most  mortal.     Tortun.Ml  hy  the  wound 

Krict  he  row.*,  the  arn)w  in  his  brain, 

An<l  writhing  furious,  scared  his  fellow  steeds. 

^l«'nntinM',while,stivnu<»us,with  hw  falchion's  edge 

Tho  hoary  warrior  HUt*>d  slasliing  the  reins, 

Throuj;h  multitudes  of  fierce  ]>ui'suerH  home 

On  r.ipid  wheels,  the  dauntless  charioteer, 

Appi-oach'd him, Hector.  Then,past  hope,had died 

The  ancient  king,  but  Diomedc  discern'd 

His  ])enl  innninent,  and  with  a  voice 

Like  thunder,  call'd  Tlyss^w  to  h'.s  aid. 

La<'rtes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd  ! 
Art  thou  too  fugitive,  and  turn'st  thy  hack 
Like  the  base  multitude  {     Ah  !  fear  a  lance 
Im]>lunted  ignominious  in  thy  spine. 
Stop — Nestor  dies.     Fell  Hector  is  at  hand. 

So  shouted  Diomedc,  whose  summons  loud 
Ulysses  yet  heani  not,  but,  passing,  Hew 
With  headlong  haste  to  the  Achaian  fleet. 
Then,  Diometle,  unaided  as  he  was, 
KushM  ardent  to  tho  vaw-ward,  and  before 
The  steeds  of  the  Neleian  sovereign  old 
Standing,  ni  accents  wing'd,  him  thus  addressed. 

Old  chief  !  these  youlliful  warritu'S  aiv  too  brisk 
For  thee,  pivss'd  alsc)  by  encroaching  age. 
Thy  sTvant  to<»  is  feeble,  and  thy  steeds 
An*  tardy.     Mount  my  clianot.     Thou  sluilt  see 
With  what  rapidity  the  steeds  of  Troy, 
Pursuing  or  reiri*ating,  scour  the  field. 
I  took  them  from  that  terror  of  his  foes, 
-Kneas.     Thine  to  our  attendants  leave. 
While  these  against  the  warlike  powers  of  Troy 
We  push  direct ;  that  Hector's  self  may  know 
If  my  spear  rage  not  furious  as  his  own. 

He  said,  nor  the  Cerenian  chief  i*efused. 
Thencefoi'th  their  servants,  Sthenelus  and  good 
Kur\'med<»n,  took  charge  of  Nestor's  steeds, 
And  they  tho  chariot  of  Tydides  both 
Ascended  ;  Nestor  seized  the  reins,  plied  well 
The  scourge,  and  soon  they  met.     Tydides  horFd 
At  Hector  first,  while  rapid  he  advanced  ; 
Vint  missing  Hector,  wounde<l  in  the  breast 
Eniopeus  his  charioteer,  the  son 
Of  bnive  Thebfous,  managing  the  steeds. 
He  fell ;  his  fiery  coursers,  at  the  sound 
Stirtled,  recoil'd,  and  where  he  fell  he  died. 
Deep  sorrow  for  his  charioteer  oVrwhelm'd 
The  mind  of  Hertor ;  yet,  although  he  moum'd 
He  left  him,  and  another  sought  as  brave. 
Nor  wanted  long  his  stee<ls  a  charioteer, 
For  finding  soon  the  son  of  Iphitus, 
Bold  .\rcheptolemus,  he  ba<le  him  mount 
His  chariot,  and  the  i*eins  gave  to  his  hand. 
ThtMi  deeds  of  blo»)diest  note  should  have  ensued, 
Penn'd  had  the  Trojans  been,  as  lambs,  in  Troy, 
But  for  ({uick  succour  of  the  sire  of  all. 
Thundering,  he  <lownward  hurPd  his  candcnt  bolt 
To  the  hoi*sc-fe'  t  of  Diomede  ;  dire  fumed 
Th:j  flaming  sulphur,  and  both  hoi'ses  di-ove 


Under  the  axle,  bcfly  to  the  gronnd. 

Forth  flew  the  splendid  reins  from  Nestoi^s  faad^ 

And  thus  to  Diomi^de,  appall'd,  he  spake. 

Back  to  the  fleet,  Tydides !     Can'st  not  see 
That  Jove  ordains  not,  now,  the  victory  thine! 
The  son  of  Saturn  glorifies  to-day 
This  Tn)jan,  and,  if  such  his  will,  can  maka 
The  morrow  ours ;  but  vain  it  is  to  thwart 
The  mind  of  Jove,  for  he  is  lord  of  alL 

To  him  the  valiant  Diomede  replied. 
Thou  Imst  well  said,  oid  warrior !  but  the  pang 
Timt  wrings  my  soul,  is  this.     The  public  car 
In  Hium  shall  from  Hector's  lips  be  told.^ 
I  drt)ve  Tydides— fearing  me  he  fled. 
So  shall  he  vaunt,  and  may  the  earth  her  Java 
That  moment  opening  swallow  me  aU>'e ! 

Him  answer*d  the  Gereuian  warrior  old. 
What  saith  the  son  of  Tydeus,  glorious  chief  I 
Should  Hector  so  traduce  thee  as  to  call 
Thet*  base  and  timid,  neither  Trojan  him 
Nor  Dardan  would  believe,  nor  yet  the  wives 
Of  numerous  shielded  warriors  brave  of  Troy, 
Widow 'd  by  thy  unconquerable  arm. 

So  saying,  he  thn)ugh  the  fugitives  his  steeds 
Turn'd  swift  to  flight    Then  Hector  and  his  bosi 
With  clamour  infinite  their  darts  woe-wing'd 
Shower'd  after  them,  and  Hector,  mighty  chief 
Majestic,  from  afar,  thus  call'd  aloud. 

Tydides !  thee  the  DanaT  swift-horsed 
W^ere  wont  to  grace  with  a  superior  seat. 
The  mess  of  honour,  and  the  brinrniing  cop, 
But  now  will  mock  thee.     Thou  art  woman  now 
Go,  timorous  ^\r\ !  Thou  never  shalt  behold 
Me  flying,  climb  our  battlements,  or  lead 
Our  women  captive.     I  will  slay  thee  first. 

He  ceased.     Then  Diomede  in  d^ead  suqiense 
Thrice  purposed,  turuiug,  to  withstand  the  foe, 
And  thrice  in  thunder  from  the  mountain-top 
Jove  gave  the  signal  of  success  to  Troy, 
When  Hector  thus  the  Trojans  hailM  aloud. 

Trojans  and  Lycians,  and  close-warring  sons 
Of  Dardanus,  oh  summon  all  your  might. 
Now,  now  be  men  !  I  know  that  from  his  heart 
Saturnian  Jove  glory  and  bright  success 
For  me  prepares,  but  havoc  for  the  Greeks. 
Fools !  they  sliall  find  this  wall  which  they  hava 

raised 
Too  weak  to  check  my  course,  a  feeble  guard 
Contemptible  ;  such  also  is  the  trench  ; 
My  steeds  shall  slight  it  with  an  easy  leap. 
But  when  ye  see  me  in  their  fleet  arrive<^ 
Remember  fire.     Then  bring  me  flaming  brands 
That  I  may  bum  thtur  gallex's,  and  themseh-es 
Slaughter  beside  them,  struggling  in  tho  smoke. 

He  spake,  and  thus  encouraged  next  his  steeds. 
Xanthus !  Podargus  !  and  ye  generous  pair 
yfUhon  and  glossy  Lampus !  now  requite 
Mine,  and  tlie  bounty  of  Andronuiche, 
Far-famed  Eetion*s  daughter ;  she  your  bowl 
With  com  fresh-flavour'd  and  with  wine  full  oft 
Hath  mingled,  your  refreshment  seeking  first 
Ere  mine,  who  luive  a  youthful  husband's  claim. 
Now  follow  I  now  be  swift ;  that  we  may  seize 
The  shield  of  Nestor,  bruited  to  the  skies 
As  golden  all,  trappings  and  disk  alike. 
Now  fnmi  the  shoulders  of  the  equestrian  chief 
Tydides  tear  we  off  his  splendid  mail. 
The  work  of  Vulcan.     May  we  take  but  these, 
1  have  go(Kl  ho]H*  that,  ere  this  night  be  spent, 
Tho  Greeks  shall  climb  their  galleys  and  away. 
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aunted  he,  but  Juno  with  disdain    [throne, 
i*uud  boast  heaixl,  and  shuddering  in  her 
i  tlic  Olympian ;  turning  then  toward 
.*ean's  mighty  sovereign,  thus  8he  spake. 
^  !  earth-shaking  sovereign  of  the  waves, 
t  thou  no  pitv  of  the  perishing  Greeks  1 
reece,  in  Hfiice,  witli  gifts  nor  few 
•irdid,  and  in  -/Egre,  honours  thee, 
1  therefore  thou  shouldst  prosper.  Would  we 
favour  Greece  associate  to  repulse  [all 

rojans,  and  to  check  loud-thundermg  Jove, 
a  seated  he  might  lour  alone, 
whom  the  sovereign,  shaker  of  the  shores, 
lant.     Juno  !  rash  in  speech  !  what  word 
'scaped  thy  lips !  never,  with  my  consent, 
we,  the  powers  subordinate,  in  arms 
Jove  contend.     He  far  excels  us  all. 
hey.  Meantinie,the  trench  and  wall  between* 
arrow  interval  with  steeds  was  fiU'd 
throng'd  and  shielded  warriors.     There  im- 
'iameian  Hector,  fierce  as  Mars,        [mew'd 
stood,  for  Hector  had  the  help  of  Jove, 
low  with  blazing  fire  their  gallant  barks 
id  consumed,  but  Juno  moved  the  miud 
;amemnon,  vigilant  himself, 
hortation  of  Achaia*s  host 
igh  camp  and  fleet  the  monarch  took  his  way, 
his  wide  robe  imperial  in  his  hand, 
on  Ulysses'  huge  black  galley  stood, 
entral  ship  conspicuous  ;  thence  his  voice 
;  reach  the  most  remote  of  all  the  line 
ch  extreme,  where  Ajax  had  his  tent 
*d,  and  Adiilles,  fearless  of  surprise,  [hail'd. 
iCj  with  loud  voice,  the  Greecians  thus  he 
shame  to  Greece  !  Warriors  in  show  alone  I 
•e  is  your  boasted  prowess !  Ye  profess'd 
glorious  erst  in  Lemnos,  while  ye  fed 
eously  on  the  flesh  of  beeves  full-grown, 
crown*d  your  beakers  high,  that  ye  would 
man  a*  hundred  Trojans  in  the  field —  [face 
(vice  a  hundred, — yet  are  all  too  few 
ce  one  Hector  now ;  nor  doubt  I  aught 
le  shall  soon  fire  the  whole  fleet  of  Greece, 
t  Father  I  what  great  sovereign  ever  felt 
rowns  as  1 1  Whom  hast  thou  shamed  as  mel 

neglected  not,  through  all  the  course 
ir  disastrous  voyage  An  the  hope 
we  should  vanquish  Troy)  tliy  sacred  rites, 
rhere  1  found  thine  altar,  piled  it  high 
fat  and  flesh  of  bulls,  on  every  shore, 
•h,  vouclisafe  to  us,  that  we  at  least 
lives,  deliver'd,  may  escape  the  sword, 
et  their  foes  thus  tread  the  Greecians  down  1 

said.    The  eternal  father  pitying  saw 
sars,  and  for  the  monarch's  sake  preserved 
»eople.     Instant,  surest  of  all  signs, 
!nt  his  eagle  ;  in  his  pounces  strong 
'n  he  bore,  fmit  of  the  nimble  hind, 
h  fast  beside  the  beauteous  altar  raised 
inomphsBan'  Jove  sudden  he  dropp'd. 
;y,  conscious,  soon,  that  sent  from  Jove  he 
ante, 
ardent  sprang  to  fight.     Then  none  of  all 

ne  daring  to  keep  the  field,  and  all  striving  to  enter 

:e8  together,  they  obstructed  their  own  passage,  and 

of  amrtie,  compelled  into  the  narrow  interval  be- 

the  fofifi  and  rampart. 

.hero  are  different  opinions  about  the  space  intended. 

Itxisaon. 

Jove,  the  source  of  all  oracular  information. 


Those  numerous  chiefs  could  boast  that  he  out- 

Tydides,  urging  forth  beyond  the  foss         [stripp'd 

His  rapid  steeds,  and  rushing  to  the  war. 

He,  foremost  fur,  a  Trojan  slew,  the  son 

Of  Phradmon,  Agelfius ;  as  he  tum'd 

His  steeds  to  flight,  him  turning  with  his  spear 

Through  back  and  bosom  Diomede  transpierced, 

And  with  loud  clangor  of  his  arms  he  fell. 

Then,  royal  Agamemnon  pass'd  the  treuch 

And  Menelaus  ;  either  Ajax,  then. 

Clad  with  fresh  prowess  both;  them  followed, nexty 

Idomencus,  with  his  heroic  friend 

In  battle  dread  as  homicidal  Mars, 

Meriones  ;  Eviemon's  son  renown'd 

Succeeded,  bold  £ur}'pylus  ;  and  ninth 

Teucer,  wide-straining  his  impatient  bow. 

He  under  covert  fou^t  of  the  broad  sliield 

Of  Telamonian  Ajax  ;.  Ajax  high 

Upraised  his  shield ;  the  hero  from  beneath 

Took  aim,  and  whom  his  arrow  struck,  he  fell ; 

Then  close  as  to  his  mother's  side  a  child 

For  safety  creeps,  Teucer  to  Ajax'  side 

Retired,  and  Ajax  shielded  him  again. 

Whom  then  slew  Teucer  first,  illustrious  chief! 

Orsilochus,  and  Ophelestcs,  first. 

And  Ormenus  he  slew,  then  Dsetor  died, 

Chromius  and  Lycophontes  brave  in  fight 

With  Amopaon,  Pojyajmon's  son. 

And  Mebmippus.     These,  together  hcap*d, 

All  fell  by  Teucer  on  the  phun  of  Troy. 

The  Trojan  ranks  thinn'd  by  his  mighty  bow 

The  king  of  armies  Agamemnon  saw 

Well-pleased,  and  him  approaching,  thus  began. 

Brave  Telamonian  Teucer,  oh,  my  friend, 
Thus  shoot,  that  light  may  visit  once  again 
The  DanaT,  and  Telamon  rejoice  I 
Thee  Telamon  within  his  own  abode 
Rear'd  although  spurious ;  mount  him,  in  retuxiiy 
Although  remote,  on  glory's  heights  again. 
I  tell  thee,  and  the  effect  shall  follow  sure, 
Let  but  the  Thunderer  and  Minerva  grant 
The  pilUge  of  fair  Ilium  to  the  Greeks, 
And  I  will  give  to  thy  victorious  hand. 
After  my  own,  tlie  noblest  recompense, 
A  tripod  or  a  chariot  with  its  steeds. 
Or  some  fair  captive  to  partake  thy  bed. 

To  whom  the  generous  Teucer  thus  replied. 
Atindes  1  glorious  monarch !  wherefore  me 
Exhortest  tliou  to  battle  ?  who  myself 
Glow  with  sufficient  ardour,  and  such  strength 
As  heaven  affords  me  spare  not  to  employ. 
Since  first  we  drove  them  back,  with  watchftd  eye 
Their  warriors  1  have  mark'd ;  eight  shafts  my 

bow 
Hath  sent  long-barb'd,  and  every  shaft,  well-aim'd, 
The  body  of  some  Trojan  youth  robust 
Hath  pierced,  but  still  yon  ravening  wolf  escapes. 

He  said,  and  from  the  nerve  another  shaft 
Impatient  sent  at  Hector  ;  but  it  flew 
Devious,  and  brave  Gorgythion  struck  instead. 
Him  beautiful  Castianira,  brought 
By  Priam  from  i£syma,  nymph  of  form 
Celestial,  to  the  king  of  Ilium  bore. 
As  in  the  garden,  with  the  weight  surcharged 
Of  its  own  fruit,  and  drench'd  by  vernal  rains 
The  poppy  falls  oblique,  so  he  his  head 
Hung  languid,  by  his  helmet's  weight  depressed. 
Then  Teucer  yet  an  arrow  from  the  ner\'e 
Dispatch'd  at  Hector,  with  impatience  fired 
To  pierce  him ;  but  :tgain  his  weapon  err*d 
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Turn'd  by  Apollo,  and  the  bosom  struck 
Of  Archeptolemus,  his  rapid  steeds 
To  battle  urging,  Hector's  charioteer. 
He  fell,  his  fiery  coursers  at  the  sound 
Ilecoil'd,  and  lifeless  where  he  fell  he  lay. 
Deep  sorrow  for  his  charioteer  the  mind 
O'erwhclm'd  of  Hector,  vet  he  left  the  slain. 
And  seeing  his  own  brother  nigh  at  hand, 
Cebriunes,  him  summoned  to  the  reins, 
Who  with  alacrity  that  charge  received. 
Then  Hector,  leaping  with  a  dreadful  shout 
From  his  resplendent  chariot,  grasped  a  stone, 
And  rush'd  on  Teucer,  vengeance  in  his  heart. 
I  Teucer  had  newly  fitted  to  the  nerve 
An  arrow  keen  selected  from  the  rest. 
And  warlike  Hector,  while  he  stood  the  cord 
,  Retracting,  smote  him  with  tliat  rugged  rock 
Just  where  the  key-bone  interpost»d  divides 
The  ueek  and  bosom,  a  most  mortal  part. 
It  snapp'd  the  bow-string,  and  with  numbing  force 
Struck  dead  his  hand ;  low  on  his  knees  he  dropp'd, 
And  from  his  opening  grasp  let  fall  the  bow. 
Then  not  unmindful  of  a  brother  fallen 
I  Was  Ajax,  but,  advancing  rapid,  stalk'd 
'  Around  him,  and  his  broad  shield  interposed. 

Till  brave  Alastor  and  Mecistcus,  son 
I  Of  Echius,  friends  of  Teucer,  from  the  earth 
I  Upraised  and  bore  him  groaning  to  the  fleet 
I  And  now  again  fresh  force  Olympian  Jove 
Gave  to  the  Trojans ;  right  toward  the  foss 
I  They  drove  the  Greeks,  while  Hector  in  the  van 
I  Advanced,  death  menacing  in  every  look. 
I       As  some  fleet  hound  close-threatening  flank  or 
I  Of  boar  or  lion,  oft  as  he  his  head  [haunch 

,  Turns  flying,  marks  him  with  a  steadfast  eye, 
So  Hector  chased  the  Greecians,  slaying  still 
The  hindmost  of  the  scatter'd  multitude. 
But  when,  at  length,  both  pik«  and  hollow  foss 
They  had  surmounted,  and  no  few  had  fallen 
By  Trojan  hands,  within  their  fleet  they  stood 
Imprisoned,  calling  each  to  each,  and  prayer 
With  lifted  hands,  loud  offering  to  the  gods. 
With  Gorgon  looks,  meantime,  and  eyes  of  Mars, 
Hector  impetuous  his  mane-tossing  steeds 
From  side  to  side  before  the  rampart  drove. 
When  white-arm'd  Juno  pitving  the  Greeks, 
In  accents  wingM,  her  speech  to  Pallas  tum*d. 
Alas,  Jove's  daughter!  shall  not  we  at  least 
In  this  extremity  of  their  distress 
Care  for  the  Greecians  bv  the  fatal  force 
Of  this  one  chief  destroy  d  ?  I  can  endure 
The  rage  of  Priameian  Hector  now 
No  longer ;  such  dire  mischiefs  he  hath  wrought. 

Whom  answer'd  thus  Pallas,  ocrulean-eyed. 
— And  Hector  had  himself  long  since  his  life 
Resign'd  and  rage  together,  by  the  Greeks 
Slain  under  Ilium's  walls,  but  Jove,  my  sire. 
Mad  counsels  executing  and  perverse. 
Me  counterworks  in  all  that  I  attempt, 
Nor  aught  remembers  how  1  saved  ofttimes 
His  son  enjoined  full  many  a  task  severe 
By  King  Eurystheus ;  to  the  gods  he  wept. 
And  me  Jove  sent  in  haste  to  his  relief. 
But  had  I  then  foreseen  what  now  I  know. 
When  through  the  adamantine  gates  he  pass'd 
To  bind  the  dog  of  hell,  by  tlie  deep  floo^ 
Hemm*d  in  of  Styx,  he  had  retuni*d  no  more. 
But  Thetis  wins  him  now ;  her  will  prevails. 
And  mine  he  liates ;  for  she  hath  kiss'd  his  knees 
And  grasp'd  his  beard,  and  him  in  prayer  implored 


That  he  would  honour  her  heroie  son 
Achilles,  city-waster  prince  renown'd. 
Tis  well, — ^Uie  day  shall  come  when  Jem  ifia 
Shall  call  me  darling,  and  his  bhie-eyed  maid 
As  heretofore ; — but  thou  thy  steeds  prepare^ 
While  I,  my  Other's  mansion  entering,  ann 
For  battle.     I  would  learn  by  triil  sure, 
If  Hector,  Priam's  offspring  famed  in  figiit, 
(Ourselves  appearing  in  the  walks  of  war) 
Will  greet  us  gladly.     Doubtless  at  the  fleet 
Some  Trojan  also  shall  to  dogs  resign 
His  flesh  for  food,  and  to  the  fowls  of  heaven. 

So  couusePd  Palhis,  nor  the  daughter  dreai 
Of  mighty  Saturn,  Juno,  disapproved. 
But  busily  and  with  diq>atch  prepared 
The  trappings  of  her  coursers  golden-rein'd. 
Meantime  Minerva,  progeny  of  Jove, 
On  the  adamantine  floor  of  his  abode 
Let  fall  profuse  her  variegated  robe. 
Labour  of  her  own  hands.     She  first  pot  on 
The  corslet  of  the  cloud-assembler  god. 
Then  arm*d  her  for  the  field  of  woe,  oumpleik 
Mounting  the  fiery  cliariot,  next  she  seized 
Her  ponderous  spear,  huge,  irresistible. 
With  which  Jove's  awful  daughter  levels  nab 
Of  heroes  against  whom  her  anger  barm. 
Juno  with  lifted  lash  urged  on  the  steeda. 
At  their  approach,  spontaneous  roar'd  the  wid» 
Unfolding  gates  of  heaven ;  the  heavenlv  gates      | 
Kept  by  the  watchful  Hours,  to  whom  the  diarp 
Of  the  Olympian  sununit  appertains, 
And  of  the  boundless  ether,  back  to  n^ 
And  to  replace  the  cloudy  barrier  dense. 
Spurr'd  tlurough  the  portal  flew  the  rapid  steedti 
Which  when  the  eternal  father  from  the  heights 
Of  Ida  saw,  kindling  with  instant  ire 
To  golden-pinion'd  Iris  thus  he  spake. 

Haste,  Iris,  turn  them  thither  whence  thejcsne 
Me  let  them  not  encounter ;  honour  small 
To  them,  to  me,  should  from  that  stri£e  aoeme. 
Tell  them,  and  the  effect  shall  sure  ensue. 
That  I  will  smite  their  steeds,  and  they  shall  halt 
Disabled,  break  their  chariot,  dash  themselves 
Headlong,  and  ten  whole  years  shall  not  eflEMe 
The  wounds  by  my  avenging  bolts  impreas'd. 
So  shall  my  blue-eyed  daughter  leam  to  dread 
A  father's  anger ;  but  for  the  offence 
Of  Juno,  I  resent  it  less ;  for  she 
Clashes  ^  with  all  my  counsels  from  of  old. 

He  ended ;  Iris  with  a  tempest's  q>eed 
From  the  Idiean  summit  soar  d  at  once 
To  the  Ohmpian ;  at  the  open  gates 
Exterior  of  the  mountain  many-valed 
She  stay'd  them,  and  her  coming  thus  declared. 

Whither,  and  for  what  cause!  W^hatrmgeisthisl 
Ye  nuiy  not  aid  tlie  Greecians ;  Jove  foi&ds ; 
The  son  of  Saturn  threatens,  if  ye  force 
His  wrath  by  perseverance  into  act. 
That  he  will  smite  your  steeds,  and  they  shall  bah 
Disabled,  break  your  chariot,  dash  yourselves 
Headlong,  and  ten  whole  years  shall  not  eflTace 
The  wounds  by  his  avenging  bolts  inipress'd. 
So  shall  his  blue-eyed  daughter  leam  to  dread 
A  father's  anger ;  but  for  the  offence 
Of  Juno,  he  resents  it  less ;  for  she 
Clashes  with  all  his  counsels  from  of  old. 
But  thou,  Minerva,  if  thou  dare  indeed 

*  *EvfKA^y. — The  word  u  here  meUphoricsl,  and  «x- 
pressos,  in  its  priniuy  use,  the  breaking  of  a  s 
a  shield. 
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^  vast  spear  against  the  breast  of  Jore, 

gible  art  and  dead  to  shame. 

lymg,  the  rapid  Iris  disappear'd, 

US  her  speech  to  Pallas  Juno  turned. 

Pallas,  progeny  of  Jove !  henceforth 

5er,  in  the  cause  of  mortal  men, 

d  we  against  Jove.     l*eri»h  or  live 

ms  or  Trojans  as  he  wills ;  let  him 

3  the  order  of  his  own  concerns, 

dge  between  them,  as  of  right  he  may. 

aying,  she  turn'd  the  coursers;  them  the 

jurs 

?d,  and  to  ambrosial  mangers  bound, 

hrust  their  chariot  to  the  luminous  walL 

ningling  with  the  gods,  on  golden  thrones 

?d  sat,  and  Jove  from  Ida  borne 

d  the  Olympian  heights,  seat  of  the  gods. 

cds  the  glorious  king  of  ocean  IooschI, 

rust  the  chariot,  with  its  veil  overspread, 

)  station  at  the  altar*s  side. 

at  the  Thundci'er  on  his  throne  of  gold 

f,  and  the  huge  mountain  shook.  Meantime 

nd  Pallas,  seated  both  apart, 

not  or  question'd  him.    Their  mute  reserve 

iced,  conscious  of  the  cause,  and  said. 

>  and  Pallas,  wherefore  sit  ye  sad  I 

rough  fatigue  by  glorious  fight  incurred 

aughter  of  the  Trojans  whom  ye  hate. 

low  the  difference.    Not  the  gods  combined 

have  constrain'd  me  back,  till  all  my  force, 
:>r  as  it  is,  had  fail'd,  and  all 
titude.     But  ye,  ere  ye  beheld 
>nder8  of  the  field,  trembling  retired. 
J  did  well— Hear  what  had  else  befallen, 
ts  had  found  you  both,  and  ye  had  reach'd, 
r  own  chariot  borne,  the  Olympian  height, 

the  blest  immortals,  never  nioi*e. 
^nded ;  Juno  and  Minerva  heard 
urmuring  deep  disgust,  and  side  by  side 
ig  sat  caUmity  to  Troy. 
a,  through  displeasure  against  Jove, 
t  utter*d,  for  her  bosom  boil'd  with  rage ; 
no  check'd  not  hers,  who  thus  replied. 
.t  word  hath  pass'd  thy  lips,  Jove  most 
vcre! 

ow  thy  force  resistless ;  yet  our  hearts 
)t  the  lefs  when  we  behold  the  Greeks 
iting  all  the  sorrows  of  their  lot. 

command,  we  doubtless  will  abstain 
jattle,  yet  such  counsel  to  the  Greeks 
ting  still,  as  may  in  part  effect 
lafcty,  lest  thy  wrath  consume  them  all. 
1  answer,  thus, cloud-gatherer  Jove  returu'd. 
jrth,  imperial  Juno,  if  thou  wilt, 
•row  at  the  blush  of  earliest  dawn, 
(Ml  shalt  see  Saturn's  almighty  son 
rgive  host  desti-oying  far  and  wide. 
?ctor's  fur}'  shall  admit  no  pause 
have  roused  Achilles,  in  that  day 
at  the  ships,  in  perilous  streights,  the  hosts 
rage  fierce  battle  for  Patroclus  slain. 
I  the  voice  of  fate.     But  as  for  thee — 
*aw  thou  to  the  confines  of  the  abyss 

Saturn  and  lapetus  retired, 
ion  sad  endure  from  balmy  airs 
om  the  light  of  morn,  hell-girt  around, 
lot  call  thee  thence.    No.    Should  thy  rage 
•ort  thee  thither,  there  thou  may*st  abide, 
sullen  nurse  thy  disregarded  spleen 
ite  as  thou  art,  and  void  of  shame. 


He  ended ;  to  whom  Juno  nought  replied. 
And  now  the  radiant  sun  in  ocean  sank. 
Drawing  night  after  him  o'er  all  the  earth ; 
Night,  undesired  by  Troy,  but  to  the  Greeks 
Thrice  welcome  for  its  interposing  gloom. 

Then  Hector  on  the  rivers  brink  fast  by 
The  Greecian  fleet,  where  space  he  found  unstrew'd 
With  carcases,  convened  the  chiefs  of  Troy. 
They,  there  dismounting,  listen'd  to  the  words 
Of  Hector  Jove-beloved ;  he  grasp'd  a  spear 
In  length  eleven  cubits,  bright  its  head 
Of  brass,  and  collar'd  with  a  ring  of  gold. 
He  lean'd  on  it,  and  ardent  thus  began. 

Trojans,  Dardanians,  and  allies  of  Troy  I 
I  hoped,  this  evening,  (every  ship  consumed. 
And  all  the  Greeciaus  slain)  to  have  returned 
To  wind-swept  Ilium.     But  the  shades  of  night 
Have  intervened,  and  to  the  night  they  owe. 
In  chief,  their  whole  fleet's  safety  and  their  own. 
Now,  therefore,  as  the  night  enjoins,  all  take 
Needful  refreshment.     Your  high-mettled  steeds 
Release,  lay  food  before  them,  and  in  haste 
Drive  hither  from  the  city  fatted  slieep 
And  oxen  ;  bring  ye  from  your  houses  bread. 
Make  speedy  purchase  of  heart-cheering  wine. 
And  gather  fuel  plenteous ;  that  all  night, 
Even  till  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  mom. 
Shall  look  abroad,  we  may  with  many  fires 
Illume  the  skies ;  lest  even  in  the  night. 
Launching,  they  mount  the  billows  and  escape. 
Beware  that  they  depart  not  unannoy'd. 
But,  as  he  leaps  on  board,  give  each  a  wound 
With  shaft  or  spear,  which  he  shall  nurse  at  hoi 
So  shall  the  nations  fear  us,  and  shall  vex 
With  ruthless  war  Troy's  gallant  sons  no  more. 
Next,  let  the  heralds,  ministers  of  Jove, 
Loud  notice  issue,  that  the  boys  well-grown. 
And  ancients  silver-hair' d  on  the  high  towers 
Built  by  the  gods,  keep  watch ;  on  every  hearth 
In  Troy,  let  those  of  the  inferior  sex 
Make  sprightly  blaze,  and  place  ye  there  a  guard 
Sufficient,  lest  in  absence  of  the  troops 
An  ambush  enter,  and  surprise  the  tovrn. 
Act  thus,  ye  dauntless  Trojans ;  the  advice 
Is  wholesome,  and  shall  serve  the  present  need. 
And  so  much  for  the  night ;  ye  shall  be  told 
The  business  of  the  mom  when  mom  appears. 
It  is  my  prayer  to  Jove  and  to  all  heaven 
(Not  without  hope)  that  I  may  hence  expel 
These  dogs,  whom  Ilium's  unpropitious  fates 
Have  wafted  hither  in  their  sable  barks. 
But  we  will  also  watch  this  night,  ourselves. 
And,  arming  with  the  dawn,  will  at  their  ships 
Give  them  brisk  onset.     Tlien  shall  it  appear 
If  Diomede  the  brave  shall  me  compel 
Back  to  our  walls,  or  I,  his  arms  blood'Stain'd, 
Tom  from  his  breathless  body,  bear  away. 
To-morrow,  iflie  dare  but  to  abide 
My  lance,  he  shall  not  want  occasion  meet 
For  show  of  valour.     But  much  more  I  judge 
That  the  next  rising  sun  shall  see  him  slain 
With  no  few  friends  around  him.  Would  to  heaven ! 
I  were  as  sure  to  'sea;  e  the  blight  of  age. 
And  sluu'e  their  honours  with  the  gods  above. 
As  comes  the  morrow  fraught  with  woe  to  Greece. 

So  Hector,  whom  his  host  with  loud  acclaim 
All  praised.  Then  each  his  sweating  steeds  released. 
And  rein'd  them  safely  at  his  chariot-side. 
And  now  from  Troy  provision  large  they  brought. 
Oxen,  and  sheep,  with  store  of  wine  and  breads 
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And  fuel  much  was  gathered.     •  Next,  the  gods 
With  sacrifice  they  nought,  and  from  the  plain 
Up>*aftod  by  tlie  winds  tlie  smoke  aspired 
Savomry,  but  unacceptal>le  to  those 
Above ;  such  hatred  in  their  hearts  they  bore 
To  Priam,  to  the  people  of  the  brave 
Spear-practised  l*riam,  and  to  sacred  Troy. 

Big  with  great  purposes  and  proud,  they  sat, 
Not  disarray'd,  but  in  fair  form  disposed 
Of  even  ranks,  and  watch 'd  their  numerous  fires. 
As  when  aromid  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hush'd, 
The  groves,  the    mountain-to])s,  the   headland- 
Stand  all  apparent,  not  a  vapour  streaks 

heights 
The  bouiidless  blue,  but  ether  oi)on*d  wide 
All  glitters,  and  the  shojiherd's  heart  is  cheer'd ; 
So  numerous  seemM  those  tires  the  bank  between 
Of  Xanthus,  blazing,  and  the  fleet  of  Gi-eece, 
In  prospect  all  of  Troy ;  a  thousand  fires, 
Each  W5itch*d  by  fifty  warriors  scatcnl  nirar. 
The  steeds  beside  the  chariots  st(M>d,  their  com 
Cliewing,  and  waiting  till  the  golden-tliroued 
Auix)ra  sliould  restore  the  liglit  of  day. 


BOOK  IX. 

ARGUMENT. 
By  advice  of  Ncwtnr,  Agramcmnnn  wnds  UlyRM«,  Phomix, 
and  AJax  to  the  tent  of  AehilleH  with  proposals  of 
reconcillAtion.  They  execute  their  oniniission.  but 
without  effect.  I'horaix  remains  with  Achilles;  Ulysses 
and  AJax  return. 

So  watch *d  the  Trojan  host ;  but  thoughts  of  flight, 

Companions  of  chill  fear,  from  heaven  infused, 

Possessed  the  Greecians ;  every  leader's  lieai*t 

Bled,  pierced  with  anguish  insupportable. 

As  when  two  adverse  winds  blowing  from  Thrace, 

Boreas  and  ZephjTus,  the  fishy  de<'p 

Vex  sudden,  all  around,  the  sable  flood 

High  curFd,  flings  forth  the  salt  weed  on  the  shore, 

Such  tempest  rent  the  mind  of  every  Greek. 

Forth  stalk'd  Atrides  with  heart-riving  woe 
Transfixed ;  ho  bade  his  heralds  call  by  name 
Each  chief  to  council,  but  without  the  sound 
Of  proclamation ;  and  that  task  himself 
Among  the  foremost  sedulous  perform'd. 
The  said  assembly  sat ;  when  weeping  fast 
As  some  deep  ^  fountain  pours  its  rapid  stream 
I  Down  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock. 
King  Agamemnon  in  the  midst  arose, 
And,  groaning,  the  Acliaians  thus  addressed. 

Friends,  counsellors  and  leaders  tf  the  Greeks  1 
In  dire  perplexity  Satumian  Jove 
Involves  me,  cruel ;  he  assured  me  erst. 
And  solemnly,  that  I  sliould  not  I'etum 
Till  1  had  wasted  wall-cncircle<i  Troy ; 

•  The  following  lines,  to  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  are 
ft  translation  of  Honie  which  Barnes  has  hero  inserted  from 
the  second  Alciblades  of  Plato 

*  In  the  original  the  word  in  ^tXdw^poSf  dark-watered. 
— and  it  is  rendered  drtp  by  tlio  bent  interpreters,  bo- 
cau!«e  deep  waters  have  a  black Lsh  appe^mnce.  Ayo4>cpby 
S9wp  \s  properly  water  that  runs  with  rapidity ;  water— 
^«r&  Ho^iiat^s  fff9p6fityoy. — See  ViUoiswrn. 


But  now  (ah  fraudulent  and  foul  revene !) 
Commands  me  back  inglorious  to  the  shora 
Of  distant  Argos,  with  dirainlsh'd  troops. 
So  stands  the  purpose  of  almighty  Jove, 
Who  many  a  citadel  hath  laid  in  dust. 
And  slmll  hereafter,  matchless  in  his  power. 
Haste  therefore.     My  advice  is,  that  we  all 
Fly  with  our  fleet  into  our  native  laud. 
For  wide-built  Ilium  shall  not  yet  be  oura. 

He  ceased,  and  all  sat  silt>nt ;  long  the  sods 
Of  Greece,  o'erwhelm'd  with  sorrow,  silent  aat^ 
When  thus,  at  hist,  bold  Diomede  be;nui. 

Atrides  I  foremost  of  the  chiefs  I  nse 
To  contra  vert  thy  purpose  ill-conceivini. 
And  with  such  freedom  as  the  laws,  O  king ! 
Of  consultation  and  debate  allow. 
Hear  |>atient.     Tliou  hast  been  thvself  the  first 
Who  e*er  reproach'd  me  in  the  public  ear 
As  one  efieminate  and  slow  to  fight ; 
How  truly,  let  both  young  and  old  decide. 
The  son  of  wily  Saturn  hath  to  thee 
Given,  and  refused ;  he  placed  thee  high  in  poirar^ 
Gave  thee  to  sway  the  sceptre  o'er  us  all. 
But  courage  gave  thee  not,  his  noblest  gift. 
Art  thou  in  truth  persuaded  that  the  Greeks 
Are  pusillanimous,  as  thou  hast  said  I 
If  thy  own  fears  im|H.»l  thee  to  depart. 
Go  thou,  the  way  is  open ;  numerous  ships. 
Thy  followers  from  Myccnte,  line  the  shore. 
But  we,  the  rest,  depart  not,  till  the  spoil 
Of  Troy  rewanl  us.     Or  if  all  incline 
To  seek  again  their  native  home,  fly  all  ; 
Myself  and  Sthenelus  will  persevere 
Till  Ilium  fall,  for  with  the  gods  we  came. 

He  ended ;  all  the  admiring  sons  of  Greece 
With  shouts  the  warlike  Diomede  extollM, 
When  thus  equestrian  Nestor  next  began. 

Tydides,  thou  art  eminently  brave 
In  fight,  and  all  the  princes  of  thy  years 
Excell'st  in  council.     None  of  alf  the  Greeks 
Shall  find  occasion  just  to  blame  thy  speech 
Or  to  gainsay ;  yet  thou  hast  fallen  short. 
What  wonder  !  Thou  art  young  ;  and  were  myself 
Thy  father,  thou  should'st  be  my  latest-bom. 
Yet  when  thy  speech  is  to  the  kings  of  Greece, 
It  is  well  framed  and  prudent.     Now  attend  ! 
Myst>lf  will  speak,  who  have  more  years  to  boast 
Thin  thou  hast  seen,  and  will  so  closely  scan 
Tl;c-  matter,  that  Atrides,  our  supreme. 
Himself  shall  have  no  cause  to  censure  me. 
He  is  a  wretch,  insensible  and  dead 
To  all  the  charities  of  social  life. 
Whose  pleasure  is  in  civil  broils  alone'. 
But  night  is  urgent,  and  with  night's  demands 
Let  all  comply.     Prepare  we  now  repast. 
And  let  the  guard  be  station'd  at  the  trench 
Without  the  wall ;  the  youngest  shall  supply 
That  service,  next,  Atrides,  thou  bi'gin 
(For  thou  art  here  supreme)  thy  proper  task. 
Banquet  the  elders ;  it  shall  not  disgrace 
Thy  sovertfignty,  but  shall  become  thee  well. 
Thy  tents  are  fillM  -with  wine  which  day  by  day 
Ships  bring  from  Thraco ;  accommodation  large 
Host  thou,  and  numerous  is  thy  menial  train. 
Thy  many  guest*t  assembled,  thou  shalt  hear 

3  The  obi<orvution  secmH  made  with  a  view  to  prevent 
Kucli  a  roply  from  Againeninon  to  Diomede  as  might  give 
birth  ^)  new  diw«ensinns,  while  it  reminds  him  indfrtctly 
of  the  niischiefb  that  had  already  attended  his  qaami 
with  Athilloti. 
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Our  couiuel,  and  sbalt  chuse  the  best ;  great  need 
Have  all  Achaia's  sons,  now,  of  advice 
Most  prudent ;  for  the  foe,  fast  b^  the  fleet 
Hath  kindled  numerous  fires,  which  who  can  see 
Unmoved  I  This  night  shall  save  us  or  destroy. 

He  spake,  whom  all  with  full  consent  approved. 
Forth  rush'd  the  puard  welUann*d ;  first  went  the 
Of  Nestor,  Thrasymedcs,  valiant  chief ;  [son 

Then,  sons  of  Mars,  Ascalaphus  advanced, 
!   And  brave  lalmenus  ;  whom  follow'd  next 
Deipyrus,  Aphareus,  Meriones, 
And  Lycomedes,  Creon's  son  renown'd. 
Seven  were  the  leaders  of  the  guard,  and  each 
A  hundred  spearmen  headed,  young  and  lK>ld. 
Between  the  wall  and -trench  their  seat  they  chose, 
There  kindled  fires,  and  each  his  food  prepared. 

Atrides,  then,  to  hLs  pavilion  led 
The  thronging  chiefs  of  Cireece,  and  at  his  board 
Regaled  them  ;  they  with  readiness  and  keiui 
Diiipatch  of  hunger  shared  the  savoury  feast, 
And  when  nor  thirst  remained  nor  hunger  more 
Uiisated,  Nestor  then,  arising  first, 
Whose  counsels  had  been  ever  wisest  deem'd, 
Warm  for  the  public  interest,  thus  began. 

Atrides  !  glorious  sovereign  !  king  of  men  ! 
Thou  art  my  first  and  last,  proem  and  close. 
For  thou  art  mighty,  and  to  thee  are  given 
From  Jove  the  sceptre  and  the  laws  in  charge. 
For  the  advancement  of  the  gen»>ral  good. 
Hence  in  peculiar,  both  to  speak  and  hear 
Become  thy  duty,  anrl  the  best  advice, 
By  whomsoever  ofTer'd,  to  adopt 
And  to  i>erfonn,  for  thou  art  judge  alone. 
I  will  promulge  the  counsel  which  to  mo 
Seems  wisest ;  such,  that  other  Greecian  none 
Shall  give  th^  better ;  neither  is  it  new, 
But  1  have  ever  held  it  since  the  dav 
When,  most  iHustrious  I  thou  wast  pleased  to  take 
By  force  the  maid  Briseis  from  the  tent 
Of  the  enraged  Achilles ;  not  in  truth. 
By  my  advice,  who  did  dissuade  thee  much  ; 
But  thou  complying  with  thy  princely  wrath. 
Hast  shamed  a  hero  whonk  themselves  the  gods 
Delight  to  honour,  and  his  prize  detain'st. 
Yet  even  now  c<mtnve  we,  althougli  late, 
By  lenient  gifts  liberal,  and  by  speech 
Conciliatory,  to  assuage  his  ire.  * 

Then  answer'd  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. 
Old  chief  !  there  is  no  falsehood  in  thy  charge  ; 
I  have  offended,  and  confess  the  wning. 
The  wannor  is  alone  a  host,  whom  Jove 
l-ioves  as  he  loves  Achilles,  for  whose  sake 
He  hath  Achaia's  thousands  thus  subdued. 
But  if  the  impulse  of  a  wayward  mind 
Obeying,  I  have  err*d,  behold  me,  now. 
Prepared  to  soothe  him  with  atonement  lars^e 
Of  gifts  inestimable,  which  by  name 
1  will  propound  in  presence  of  you  all. 
55even  tri|)ods,  never  sullied  yet  with  fire 
Of  gold  ten  talents ;  twenty  cauldmns  bright ; 
Twelve  coursers,  strong,  victorious  in  the  race ; 
No  man  possessing  prizes  such  as  mine 
Which  they  have  won  for  me,  sliall  feel  the  want 
Of  acquisitions  splendid,  or  of  gold. 
Seven  virtuous  female  captives  will  I  give 
Expert  in  arts  domestic,  LcHbians  all, 
Whom,  when  himself  took  Lesbos,  1  received 
My  chosen  portion,  |)assing  womankind 
In  perfect  loveliness  efface  and  form. 
These  will  I  give,  and  will  with  these  resign 


Her  whom  I  took,  Briseis,  with  an  oath 
Most  solemn,  that  unconscious  as  she  was 
Of  my  embraces,  such  I  yield  her  his. 
All  these  I  give  him  now ;  and  if  at  length 
I  The  gofls  vouchsafe  to  us  to  overturn 
I  Priam's  great  city,  let  him  heap  his  ships 
I  With  gold  and  brass,  entering  and  chusing  first 
.  When  we  shall  share  the  spoil.     Let  him  beside 
Chuse  twenty  from  among  the  maids  of  Troy, 
Helen  except,  loveliest  of  all  their  sex. 
And  if  once  more,  the  rich  milk-flowing  land 
We  reach  of  Argos,  he  shall  there  become 
My  son-in-law,  and  sliall  enjoy  like  state 
With  him  whom  I  in  all  abundance  rear, 
My  only  son  Orestes.     At  my  home 
I  have  three  daughters ;  let  him  thence  conduct 
To  Phthia,  her  whom  he  shall  most  approve. 
Chrysothemis  shall  be  his  bride,  or  else 
Laodice ;  or  if  she  please  him  more, 
Iphianassa ;  and  from  him  I  ask 
No  dower,  myself  will  such  a  dower  bestow 
As  never  father  on  his  child  before. 
Seven  fair  well-peopled  cities  I  will  give ; 
Cardamyle  and  Enope,  and  rich 
In  herbage,  Hira  ;  PhersD  stately-built. 
And  for  her  depth  of  pasturage  renowu*d 
Antlieia ;  proud  i£)>eia's  lofty  towers, 
And  Pedasus  impurpled  dark  with  vines. 
All  these  are  maritime,  and  on  the  shore 
They  stand  of  Pylus,  by  a  race  possessed 
Most  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  who  tributes  large 
And  gifts  presenting  to  his  sceptred  hand, 
Shall  hold  him  high  in  honour  as  a  god. 
These  will  I  give  him  if  from  wrath  he  cease. 
Let  him  be  overcome.    Pluto  alone 
Is  found  implacable  and  deaf  to  prayer. 
Whom  therefore  of  all  gods  men  hate  the  roost. 
My  power  is  greater,  and  my  years  than  his 
More  numerous,  therefore  let  him  yield  to  me. 

To  him  Gerenian  Nestor  thus  replied. 
Atrides !  glorious  sovereign  !  king  of  men ! 
No  sordid  gifts,  or  to  be  view'd  with  scorn, 
Givest  thou  tlie  prince  Achilles.     But  away  ! 
Send  chosen  messengers,  who  shall  the  son 
Of  Peleus,  instant,  in  his  tent  address. 
Myself  will  chuse  them,  be  it  theirs  to  obey. 
Let  Phuoiiix  lead,  Jove  loves  him.     Be  the  next 
Huge  Ajax  ;  and  the  wise  Ulysses  third. 
Of  heralds,  Odius  and  Eurybates 
Shall  them  attend.     Bring  water  for  our  hands ; 
Give  charge  that  every  tongue  abstain  fi*om  speech 
Portentous,  and  propitiate  Jove  by  prayer. 

He  spake,  and  all  were  pleased.     The  heralds 
pour'd 
Pure  water  on  their  hands ;  attendant  youths 
The  beakers  crown'd.  and  wine  from  right  to  left 
Distributed  to  all.     Libation  made. 
All  drank,  and  in  such  measure  as  they  chose. 
Then  hasted  forth  from  Agamemnon's  tent. 
Gerenian  Nestor  at  their  side  them  oft 
Instructed,  each  admonishing  by  looks 
Significant,  and  motion  of  his  eyes. 
But  most  Ulv-sses,  to  omit  no  means 
By  which  Achilles  likeliest  might  be  won 
Along  the  margin  of  the  sounding  deep 
They  pass'd,  to  Neptune,  coin  passer  of  earth, 
Preferring  vows  ardent  with  numerous  prayers, 
That  they  might  sway  with  ease  the  mights  mind 
Of  fierce  ifiacides.     And  now  they  reach'd 
The  station  where  his  Mynnidons  abode. 
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Him  solacing  they  found  his  heart  with  notes 

Struck  from  hia  Hiiver-franied  Imrmonious  lyre ; 

Among  the  spoiU  he  found  it  when  he  sacked 

Ef'tion's  city  ;  with  that  lyre  his  cares 

He  soothed,  and  glorious  heroes  were  his  theme. 

Patroclus  silent  sat,  and  he  alone, 

Before  him,  on  ^l^acides  intent, 

Expecting  still  when  he  should  cease  to  sing. 

The  messengers  advanced  (Ulysses  first) 

Into  his  presence ;  at  the  sight,  his  harp 

Still  in  his  hand,  Achilles  from  his  seat 

Stiirted  astonish*d  ;  nor  with  less  amaze 

Patroclus  also,  seeing  them  arose. 

Achilles  seized  their  hands,  and  thus  he  spake. 

Hail,  friends !  ye  are  all  welcome.  Urgent  cause 
Hath  doubtless  brought  you,  wliom  I  dearest  hold, 
(Though  angry  still)  of  all  Achaia^s  host 

So  saying,  he  introduced  them,  and  on  seats 
PUced  them  with  purple  arras  overspread, 
Then  thus  bespakc  Patroclus  standing  nigh. 

Son  of  Menu!tiiui  1  bring  a  beaker  more 
Capacious,  and  replenish  it  with  wine 
Diluted  •  less ;  then  give  to  eacli  his  cup ; 
For  dearer  friends  than  tliese  who  now  arrive 
My  nwf  beneath,  or  wortliier,  have  I  noue. 

He  ende<l,  and  Patroclus  quick  obey'd 
Whom  nmch  he  loved.     Achilles,  then,  himself 
Advancing  near  the  fire  an  ample  ■  tray. 
Spread  goats*  Hesh  on  it,  witli  tlie  flesh  of  sheep 
And  of  a  fatted  brawn  ;  of  each  a  cliinc. 
Automedon  attending  held  them  fast. 
While  with  sharp  steel  Achilles  from  the  bone 
Sliced  thin  the  meat,  then  pierce<l  it  with  the  spits. 
Meantime  the  godlike  Menietiades 
Kindled  fierce  fire,  and  wlien  the  flame  declined, 
Raked  wide  the  embers,  laid  the  meat  to  roast. 
And  taking  sacred  salt  from  the  hearth-side 
Where  it  was  treasured,  showfr'd  it  o'er  the  feast. 
When  all  was  finish'd,  and  the  boar<l  set  forth, 
Patroclus  funiish'd  it  around  with  bread 
In  baskets,  and  Achilles  served  the  guests. 
Beside  the  tent-wall,  opposite  he  sat 
To  the  divine  Ulysses  ;  first  he  bajle 
Patroclus  make  oblation  ;  he  consigned 
The  consecrated  morsel  to  the  fire, 
And  each,  at  once,  his  savoury  mess  assail'd. 
When  neither  edge  of  hunger  now  they  felt 
Nor  thirsted  lf)nger,  Ajax  with  a  nod 
Made  sign  to  Ph(jenix,  which  Ulysses  mark'd, 
And  charging  high  his  cup,  drank  to  his  host. 

Health  to  Achilles  !  hospitable  cheer 
And  well  prepared,  we  want  not  at  the  board 
Of  royal  Agamemnon,  or  at  thine, 
For  both  are  nobly  spread ;  but  dainties  now, 
Or  plenteous  boards,  are  little  our  concern. 
Oh  godlike  chief !  tremendous  ills  we  sit 
Contemplating  with  fear,  doubtful  if  life 
Or  death,  with  the  destruction  of  our  fleet, 
Attend  us,  unless  thou  put  on  thy  might. 


>  I  have  given  thifl  wnse  to  tho  word  ^wp&rtpov^  on 
the  authority  of  tlie  Venetian  8choIiuni,  though  mme  con- 
tend that  it  r«houId  bo  translated  quickly.  Achilles,  who 
h.id  reproached  Agamemnon  with  intemperate  drinking, 
was,  himself.  nu»rc  addicted  to  mu^ic  than  to  wine. 

s  It  is  not  without  authority  that  I  have  thus  rendered 
Kptlov  fitya.  n<imcr's  banquets  are  never  stewed  or 
boiled;  it  cannot  thcref(»re  signify  a  kettle.  It  was  pro- 
bably a  kitchen- table,  dresser,  or  tray,  on  which  the  meat 
was  prepared  for  the  spit.  Accordingly  we  find  that  this 
very  meat  was  spitted  afterword.— See  bchaufelbcrgorua. 


For  lo !  the  haughty  Trojans,  wHh  their  fnends 
Caird  from  afar,  at  the  fleet-side  encamp, 
Fast  by  tlie  wall,  where  they  have  kindled  fira 
Numerous,  and  Uireaten  that  no  force  of  oan 
Shall  check  their  purposed  inroad  on  the  bhipo. 
Jove  grants  them  favourable  signs  from  beayen, 
Bright  lightnings ;  Hector  glares  revenge,  with  lap 
Infuriate,  and  by  Jove  assisted,  heeds 
Nor  god  nor  man,  but  prays  the  mom  to  rise 
That  he  may  hew  away  our  vessel-heads, 
Bum  all  our  fleet  with  fire,  and  at  their  sideB 
SUy  the  Achaians  stmegling  in  the  smoke. 
Horrible  are  my  fears  lest  these  his  tlireatt 
The  gods  accomplish,  and  it  be  our  doom 
To  perish  here,  from  Argos  far  remote. 
Up,  therefore  !  if  thou  canst,  and  now  at  last 
The  weary  sons  of  all  Achaia  save 
From  Trojan  violence.     Regret,  but  vain. 
Shall  else  be  thine  hereafter,  when  no  cure 
Of  such  great  ill,  once  suffer'd,  can  be  found. 
Thou  therefore,  seasonably  kind,  devise 
Means  to  prt^serve  from  such  disastrous  (ate 
The  Greecians.     Ah,  my  friend !  when  Peleus  thee 
From  Phthia  sent  to  Agamcmnon*s  aid. 
On  that  same  day  he  gave  thee  thus  in  charge. 
*^  Juno,  my  son,  and  Pallas,  if  they  please. 
Can  make  thee  valiant ;  but  thy  own  big  heait 
Thyself  restrain.     Sweet  manners  win  respect. 
Cease  from  pernicious  strife,  and  young  and  old 
Throughout  the  host  shall  honour  thee  the  motre.** 
Such  was  thy  father's  charge,  which  thou,  it  scemi^ 
Remember'st  noL     Yet  even  now  thy  wrath 
Renounce ;  be  i*econciled ;  for  princely  gifts 
Atrides  gives  thee  if  thy  wrath  subside. 
Hear,  if  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all, 
How  vast  the  gifts  which  Agamernqpn  made 
By  promise  thine,  this  night  within  his  tent. 
Seven  tripods  never  sullied  yet  with  fire ; 
Of  gold  ten  talents ;  twenty  cauldrons  bright ; 
Twelve  steeds  strong-limbM,  victorious  in  the  race; 
No  man  possessing  prizes  such  as  those 
Which  they  have  won  for  him,  shall  feel  the  want 
Of  acquisitions  splendid,  or  of  gold. 
Seven  virtuous  female  captives  he  will  give. 
Expert  in  arts  domestic,  Lesbians  all. 
Whom  when  thou  conquer*dst  Lesbos,  he  received 
tlis  chosen  portion,  passing  woman-kind 
In  perfect  loveliness  of  face  and  form. 
These  will  he  give,  and  will  with  these  resign 
Her  whom  he  took,  BriseTs,  with  an  oath 
Most  solemn,  that  unconscious  as  she  was 
Of  his  embraces,  such  he  fields  her  back. 
All  these  he  gives  thee  now  I  and  if  at  length 
The  gods  vouchsafe  to  us  to  overturn 
Priam's  great  city,  thou  shalt  heap  thy  ships 
With  gold  and  brass,  entering  and  chusing  first, 
When  we  shall  share  the  spoil ;  and  shalt  besids 
Chuso  twenty  from  among  the  maids  of  Troy, 
Helen  except,  loveliest  of  all  their  sex. 
And  if  once  more  the  rich  milk-flowing  land 
We  reach  of  Argos,  thou  shalt  there  ^come 
His  son-in-law,  and  shalt  enjoy  like  state 
With  him,  whom  he  in  all  abundance  rears. 
His  only  son  Orestes.     In  his  house 
He  hath  three  daughters ;  thou  may'st  home  conduct 
To  I^hthia,  her  whom  thou  shalt  most  approve. 
Chrysothemis  shall  be  thy  bride ;  or  else 
Laodice ;  or  if  she  please  thee  more, 
Iphianassa ;  and  from  thee  he  asks 
No  dower  ;  himself  will  such  a  dower  bestow 
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As  never  father  on  his  child  before. 

Seven  fair  well-peopled  cities  will  he  give ; 

Cardamyle  and  Enopc ;  and  rich 

In  herbage,  Hira ;  Phene  stately-built, 

And  for  her  depth  of  pasturage  renowu'd, 

Antheia ;  proud  ^peia*8  lofty  towers, 

And  Pedasus  impurpled  dark  with  vines. 

All  these  are  maritime,  and  on  the  shore 

They  stand  of  Pylus,  by  a  race  possessed 

Most  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  who  tribute  Uurge 

And  gifts  presenting  to  thy  sceptred  hand. 

Shall  hold  thee  high  in  honour  as  a  god. 

These  will  he  give  thee,  if  thy  wrath  subside. 

But  should'st  thou  rather  in  thine  heart  the  more 
Both  Agamemnon  and  hb  gifts  detect, 
Yet  oh  compassionate  the  afflicted  host 
Prepared  to  adore  thee.    Thou  shalt  win  renown 
Among  the  Greecians  that  shall  never  die. 
Mow  strike  at  Hector.     He  is  here ; — himself 
Provokes  thee  forth ;  madness  is  in  his  heart, 
And  in  his  rage  he  glories  that  our  ships 
Have  hither  brought  no  Greecian  brave  as  he. 

Then  thus  Achilles  matchless  in  the  race. 
Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd  ! 
I  roust  with  plainness  speak  my  fixM  resolve 
Unalterable ;  lest  I  hear  from  each 
The  same  long  murmurM  melancholy  tale. 
For  I  abhor  we  man,  not  more  the  gates 
Of  hell  itself,  whose  words  belie  his  heart. 
So  shall  not  mine.    My  judgment  undisguised 
Is  this ;  that  neither  Agamemnon  me 
Nor  all  the  Greeks  shall  move ;  for  ceaseless  toil 
Wins  here  no  thanks ;  one  recompense  awaits 
The  sedentary  and  the  most  alert, 
The  brave  and  base  in  equal  honour  stand, 
And  drones  and  heroes  fall  unwept  alike. 
I  after  all  my  labours,  who  exposed 
My  life  continual  in  the  field,  have  eam'd 
No  very  sumptuous  prize.     As  the  poor  bird 
Gives  to  her  unfledged  brood  a  morsel  gain'd 
After  long  search,  though  wanting  it  herself, 
So  I  have  worn  out  many  sleepless  nights, 
And  waded  deep  through  many  a  bloody  day 
In  battle  for  their  wives  ^     I  have  destroyed 
Twelve  cities  with  my  fleet,  and  twelve,  save  one, 
On  foot  contending  in  the  flelds  of  Troy. 
From  all  these  cities,  precious  spoils  I  took 
Abundant,  and  to  Agamemnon's  hand 
Gave  all  the  treasure.    He  within  his  ships 
Abode  the  while,  and  having  all  received, 
Little  distributed,  and  much  retain'd ; 
He  gave,  however,  to  the  kings  and  chiefs 
A  portion,  and  they  keep  it.     Me  alone 
Of  all  the  Greecian  host  he  hath  despoil'd ; 
My  bride,  my  soul's  delight  is  in  his  hands, 
And  let  him,  couch'd  with  her,  enjoy  his  fill 
Of  dalliance.     What  suflicient  cause,  what  need 
Have  the  Achaians  to  contend  with  Troy ! 
Why  hath  Atrides  gather'd  such  a  host, 
And  led  them  hither  I  Was't  not  for  the  sake 
Of  beauteous  Helen !  And  of  all  mankind 
Can  none  be  found  who  love  their  proper  wives 
But  the  Atridae  1  There  is  no  good  man 
Who  loves  not,  guards  not,  and  with  care  provides 
For  his  own  wife,  and,  though  in  battle  won, 
I  loved  the  fair  Briseis  at  my  heart. 
But  having  dispossess'd  me  of  my  prize 

1  Dacier  obsenres,  that  he  plurallxes  the  one  wife  of 
MenelauB  through  the  impetuosity  of  his  splril 


So  foully,  let  him  not  essay  me  now. 
For  I  am  wam'd,  and  he  shall  not  prevaO. 
With  thee  and  with  thy  peers  let  hun  advise, 
Ulysses !  how  the  fleet  may  likeliest  'scape 
Yon  hostile  fires  ;  full  many  an  arduous  task 
He  hath  accomplish'd  without  aid  of  mine  ; 
So  hath  he  now  this  rampart  and  the  trench 
Which  he  hath  digg'd  around  it,  and  with  i 
Planted  contiguous — puny  barriers  all 
To  hero-slaughtering  Hector's  force  opposed. 
While  I  the  battle  waged,  present  myself 
Amoug  the  Achaians,  Hector  never  fought 
Far  from  his  walls,  but  to  the  Sciean  gate 
Advancing  and  the  beech-tree,  there  remain'd. 
Once,  on  that  spot  he  met  me,  and  my  arm 
Escaped  with  difficulty  even  there. 
But,  since  I  feel  myself  not  now  inelined 
To  fight  with  noble  Hector,  yielding  first 
To  Jove  due  worship,  and  to  all  the  gods. 
To-morrow  will  I  launch,  and  give  my  ships 
Their  lading.     Look  thou  forth  at  early  dawn. 
And,  if  such  spectacle  delight  thee  aught. 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  cleaving  with  my  prows 
The  waves  of  Hellespont,  and  all  my  crews 
Of  lusty  rowers,  active  in  their  task. 
So  shall  I  reach  (if  ocean's  mighty  god 
Prosper  my  passage)  Phthia  the  deep-soil'd 
On  the  third  day.     I  have  possessions  there. 
Which  hither  roaming  in  an  evil  hour 
I  left  abundant.    I  shall  also  hence 
Convey  much  treasure,  gold  and  bumishM  brass, 
And  glittering  steel,  and  women  (lassing  fair, 
My  portion  of  the  spoils.     But  he,  your  king, 
The  prize  he  gave,  himself,  himself  resume^^ 
And  taunted  at  me.    Tell  him  my  reply. 
And  tell  it  him  aloud,  that  other  Greeks 
May  indignation  feel  like  me,  if  arm'd 
Always  in  impudence,  he  seek  to  wrong 
Them  also.     Let  him  not  henceforth  presume. 
Canine  and  hard  in  aspect  though  he  be. 
To  look  me  in  the  face.     I  will  not  share 
His  counsels,  neither  will  I  aid  his  works. 
Let  it  sufiice  hira,  that  he  wrong'd  me  once, 
Deceived  me  once,  henceforth  his  glozing  ai*ts 
Are  lost  on  me.    But  let  him  rot  in  peace 
Crazed  as  he  is,  and  by  the  stroke  of  Jove 
Infatuate.    I  detest  his  gifts,  and  him 
So  honour,  as  the  thing  which  most  I  scorn. 
And  would  he  give  me  twenty  times  the  worth 
Of  this  his  offer,  all  the  treasured  heaps 
Which  he  possesses,  or  shall  yet  possess, 
AH  that  Orchomenos  within  her  walls. 
And  all  that  opulent  Egyptian  Thebes 
Receives,  the  city  with  a  hundred  gates. 
Whence  twenty  Uiousand  chariots  rush  to  war. 
And  would  he  give  me  riches  as  the  sands, 
And  as  the  dust  of  earth,  no  gifts  from  him 
Should  soothe  me,  till  my  soul  were  first  avenged 
For  all  the  offensive  license  of  his  tongue. 
I  will  not  wed  the  daughter  of  your  chief. 
Of  Agamemnon.    Could  she  vie  in  charms 
With  golden  Venus,  had  she  all  the  skill 
Of  blue-eyed  PalUs,  even  so  endow'd 
She  were  no  bride  for  me.     No.     He  may  chuse 
From  the  Achaians  some  superior  prince 
One  more  her  equal.    Peleus,  if  the  gods 
Preserve  me,  and  I  safe  arrive  at  home. 
Himself,  ere  long,  shall  mate  me  with  a  bride. 
In  Hellas  and  in  Phthia  may  be  found 
Fair  damsels  many,  daughters  of  the  chiefs 
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Who  guard  our  cities :  I  may  chuse  of  them. 

And  make  the  loveliest  of  them  all  my  own. 

There,  in  my  country,  it  hath  ever  been 

My  dearest  purpose,  wedded  to  a  wife 

Of  rank  convenient,  to  enjoy  in  peace 

Such  wealth  as  ancient  Pcleus  hath  acquired. 

For  life,  in  my  account,  surpasses  far 

In  value,  all  the  treasures  which  report 

Ascribed  to  populous  Ilium,  ere  the  Greeks 

Arrived,  and  while  the  city  yet  had  peace ; 

Those  also  which  Apollo's  marble  shruie 

In  rocky  Pytho  boasts.     Fat  flocks  and  beeves 

May  be  by  force  obtained,  tripods  and  steeds 

Are  bought  or  won,  but  if  the  breath  of  man 

Once  overpass  its  bounds,  no  force  arrests 

Or  may  constrain  the  unbodied  spirit  back. 

Me,  as  my  silver-footed  mother  speaks 

Thetis,  a  two-fold  consummation  waits. 

If  still  with  battle  I  encompass  Troy, 

I  win  immortal  glory,  but  all  hope 

Renounce  of  my  return.     If  I  return 

To  my  beloved  country,  I  i*enounce 

The  illustrious  meed  of  glory,  but  obtain 

Secure  and  long  immunity  from  death. 

And  truly  I  would  recommend  to  all 

To  voyage  homeward,  for  the  fall  as  yet 

Ye  shall  not  see  of  Ilium's  lofty  towers, 

For  that  the  Thunderer  with  uplifted  arm 

Protects  her,  and  her  courage  hath  revived. 

Bear  ye  mine  answer  back,  as  is  the  part 

Of  good  ambassadors,  that  they  may  frame 

Some  likelier  plan,  by  which  both  fleet  and  host 

May  be  preserved  ;  for  my  resentment  still 

Burning,  tliis  project  is  but  premature. 

Let  Phoenix  stay  with  us,  and  sleep  this  night 

Within  my  tent,  that,  if  he  so  incline. 

He  may  to-morrow  in  my  fleet  embark, 

And  hence  attend  me  ;  but  I  leave  him  free. 

He  ended  ;  they  astonish 'd  at  his  tone 
(For  vehement  he  spake)  sat  silent  all, 
Till  Phoenix,  aged  warrior,  at  the  last 
GushM  into  tears,  (for  dread  his  heart  o'erwhelm'd 
Lest  the  whole  fleet  should  perish)  and  replied. 

If  thou  indeed  have  purposed  to  return, 
Noble  Achilles  !  and  such  wrath  rctain'st 
That  thou  art  altogether  flxM  to  leave 
The  fleet  a  prey  to  desolating  fires, 
How  then,  my  son  !  shall  I  at  Troy  abide 
Forlorn  of  thee !  When  Peleus,  hoary  chief, 
Sent  thee  to  Agamemnon,  yet  a  child, 
UnpractLsed  in  destructive  fight,  nor  less 
Of  councils  ignorant,  the  schools  in  which 
Great  minds  are  fomi'd,  he  bade  me  to  the  war 
Attend  thee  forth,  that  I  might  teach  thee  all. 
Both  elocution  and  address  in  arms. 
Me  therefore  shalt  thou  not  with  my  consent 
Leave  here,  my  son  1  no,  not  would  Jove  himself 
Promise  me,  reaping  smooth  this  silver  beard. 
To  make  me  downy-cheek'd  as  in  my  youth ; 
Such  as  when  erst  from  Hellas  beauty-famed 
I  fled,  escaping  from  my  father's  wrath 
Amyntor,  son  of  Ormenug,  who  loved 
A  beauteous  concubine,  and  for  her  sake 
Despised  his  wife  and  persecuted  me. 
My  mother  suppliant  at  my  knees,  with  prayer 
Perpetual  importuned  me  to  embvace 
The  damsel  first  that  she  might  loathe  my  sire. 
I  did  so  ;  and  my  father,  soon  possess'd 
With  hot  suspicion  of  the  fact,  lot  kwse 
A  Ktorm  of  impi-ccatiou,  in  his  rage 


Invoking  all  the  Furies  to  forbid 
That  ever  son  of  mine  should  press  his  knee& 
Tartarean  Jove'  and  dread  Persephone^ 
Fulfilled  his  curses ;  with  my  pointed  spear 
I  would  have  pierced  his  heart,  bat  that  my  wnth 
Some  deity  assuaged,  suggesting  oft 
What  shame  and  obloquy  I  should  incur. 
Known 'as  a  pariicide  tlirough  all  the  land. 
At  length,  so  ti*eatcd,  I  resolved  to  dwell 
No  longer  in  his  house.     My  friends,  indeed. 
And  all  my  kindred  compass'd  me  around 
With  much  entreaty  wooing  me  to  stay ; 
Oxen  and  sheep  they  slaughterM,  many  a  plmnp 
Well-fatted  brawn  extended  in  the  flames, 
And  drank  the  old  man's  vessels  to  the  lees. 
Nine  nights  continual  at  my  side  they  slept, 
While  others  watch'd  by  turns,  nor  were  thefira 
Extinguish'd  ever,  one,  beneath  the  porch 
Of  the  barr'd  hall,  and  one  that  from  within 
The  vestibule  illumed  my  chamber  door. 
But  when  the  tenth  dark  night  at  length  airived, 
Sudden  the  chamber  doors  bursting  I  flew 
That  moment  forth,  and  unperceived  alike 
By  guards  and  menial  women,  leap'd  the  walL 
Through  spacious  Hellas  flying  thence  afar, 
I  came  at  length  to  Phthia  the  deep-soil'd, 
Mother  of  flocks,  and  to  the  royal  house 
Of  Peleus ;  Peleus  with  a  willing  heart 
Receiving,  loved  me  as  a  father  loves 
His  only  son,  the  son  of  his  old  age. 
Inheritor  of  all  his  large  demesnes. 
He  made  me  rich ;  placed  under  my  contvoul 
A  populous  realm,  and  on  the  skirts  I  dwelt 
Of  Phthia,  ruling  the  Dolopian  race. 
Thee  from  my  sotil,  thou  semblance  of  the  gods, 
I  loved,  and  all  illustrious  as  thou  art, 
Achilles !  such  I  made  thee.     For  witii  me. 
Me  only,  would'st  thou  forth  to  feast  abroad. 
Nor  would'st  thou  taste  thy  food  at  home,  till  first 
I  placed  thee  on  my  knees,  with  my  own  hand 
Thy  viands  carved  and  fed  thee,  and  the  wine 
Held  to  thy  lips ;  and  many  a  time,  in  fits 
Of  infant  frowardness,  the  purple  juice 
Rejecting  thou  hast  deluged  all  my  vest, 
And  fiird  my  bosom.     Oh,  I  have  endured 
Much,  and  have  also  much  performed  for  thee. 
Thus  purposing,  that  since  the  gods  vouchsafed 
No  son  to  me,  thyself  should'st  be  my  son. 
Godlike  Achilles !  who  should'st  screen  perchanoe 
From  a  foul  fate  my  else  unshelter'd  age. 
Achilles !  bid  thy  mighty  spirit  down. 
Thou  should'st  not  be  thus  merciless ;  the  gods, 
Although  more  honourable,  and  in  power 
And  virtue  thy  superiors,  are  themselves 
Yet  placable ;  and  if  a  mortal  man 
Offend  them  by  transgi-ession  of  their  Uws, 
Libation,  incense,  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
In  meekness  offerM  turn  theii'  wrath  away. 
Prayers  are  Jove's  daughters,  wrinkled',  lame, 
slant-eyed, 

»  Pluto.  ■  Proserpine. 

s  Wrinkled— because  the  countenance  of  a  man  drircB 
to  prayer  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt  is  sorrowful  and  de- 
jected. Lame— because  it  in  a  remedy  to  which  men  tvcvt 
late,  and  with  reluctance.  And  Riant-eyed-  either  because, 
in  that  state  of  humiliation,  tljoy  fear  to  lift  their  ej'es  to 
heaven,  or  are  employed  in  taking  a  retrospect  of  their 
past  misconduct. 

The  whole  allegory,  considering  when  and  where  it  was 
composed,  forms  a  very  btriking  paosago. 
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;hough  far  distant,  yet  with  constant  pace 
jffeuoe.     Offence,  robust  of  limb, 
ading  firm  the  ground,  outstiips  them  all, 
;r  all  the  earth  before  them  runs 
to  man.     They,  following,  heal  the  hurt, 
i  respectfully  when  they  approach, 
Ip  us,  and  our  prayers  hear  in  return, 
e  slight,  and  with  obdurate  heart 
li«!ra,  to  Saturnian  Jove  they  cry 
us,  supplicating  that  offence 
ave  to  us  for  vengeance  of  the  wrong, 
ercfore,  O  Achilles !  honour  yield 
*s  own  daughters,  vanquished,  as  the  brave 
ttimes  been,  by  honour  paid  to  thee, 
le  not  Agamemnon  as  he  comes 
Fts  in  hand,  and  promises  of  more 
»r ;  bum'd  his  anger  still  the  same, 
not  move  thee  to  renounce  thy  own, 
issist  us,  howsoe'er  distressM. 
,  not  only  are  his  present  gifts 
eral,  and  his  promises  of  more 
o,  but  these  princes  he  hath  sent 
with  entreaties,  thine  especial  friendiSy 
•sen  for  that  cause,  from  all  the  host. 
3t  their  embassy,  nor  put  to  shame 
tercession.     We  confess  tliat  once 
ith  was  unreprovable  and  just. 

•  liave  heard  the  heroes  of  old  times 

led  oft,  whose  anger,  though  intense,      • 

them  open  to  the  gentle  sway 

tn  and  conciliatory  gifts. 

K?t  an  ancient  history, 

since  all  here  are  friends,  I  will  relate. 

ve  iEtolians  and  Curetes  met 

the  walls  of  Calydon,  and  fought 
utual  slaughter ;  the  i£tolian  powers 
efence  of  Calydon  the  fair, 

Curetes,  bent  to  lay  it  waste  : 
ife  Diana  of  the  golden  throne 

between  them,  with  resentment  fired 
neus  had  not  in  some  fertile  spot 
t  fruits  of  his  harvest  set  apart 

with  hecatomljs  he  entertained 
livinities  of  heaven  beside, 

•  alone,  daughter  of  Jove  supreme, 
igh  forgetful ness,  or  some  neglect, 
lot ;  omission  caivless  and  profane  ! 
tgeny  of  Jove,,  goddess  shaft-ann'd, 
e  boar  bri;;ht-tusk'd  in  anger  sent, 
launting  Oeneus'  fields  nmch  Imvoc  made, 
imerous  on  the  earth  in  heaps  he  cast 

]g  them,  with  all  their  blossoms  on. 

eager,  Oeneus'  son,  at  length 

n,  the  hunters  gathering  and  the  hounds 

•rous  cities ;  for  a  boar  so  vast 

ot  be  vanquished  by  the  power  of  few, 

ny  to  their  funeral  piles  he  sent. 

Lsed  Diana  clamorous  dispute, 

test  hot  l>etween  them,  all  alike. 

and  ^toliaus  fierce  in  arms 

r's  head  claiming,  and  his  bristly  hide. 

as  warlike  Meleager  fought, 

»rosper'd,  nor  with  all  their  powers 

e  Curetes  stand  before  the  walls. 

n  resentment  once  had  fired  the  heart 

figer,  which  hath  tumult  oft 

in  the  breasts  of  wisest  men, 

own  mother  had  his  wrath  pi-ovoked 

thenceforth  with  his  wedded  wife 

t,  fiiir  Cleopatra,  close  retired. 


She  was  Marpessa's  daughter,  whom  she  bore 

To  Idas,  bravest  warrior  in  his  day 

Of  all  on  earth.     He  fear'd  not  'gainst  the  king 

Himself  Apollo,  for  the  lovely  nymph 

Marpessa's  sake,  his  spouse,  to  bend  his  bow. 

Her,  therefore,  Idas  and  Marpessa  named 

Thenceforth  Alcyone,  because  the  fate 

Of  sad  Alcyone  Marpessa  sliarcd, 

And  wept  like  her,  by  Phoebus  forced  away. 

Thus  Meleager,  tortured  with  the  pangs 

Of  wrath  indulged,  with  Cleopatra  dwelt, 

Vex*d  that  his  mother  cursed  him ;  for,  with  grief 

Frantic,  his  mother  importuned  the  gods 

To  avenge  her  slaughtered  brothers »  on  his  head. 

Oft  would  she  smite  the  earth,  while  on  her  knees 

Seated,  she  fill'd  her  bosom  with  her  tears. 

And  call'd  on  Pluto  and  dread  Proserpine 

To  slay  her  son  ;  nor  vain  was  that  request. 

But  by  implacable  Erinnys  heard 

Roammg  the  shades  of  Erebus.     Ere  long 

The  tumult  and  the  deafening  din  of  war 

Roar'd  at  the  gates,  and  all  the  batter'd  towers 

Resounded.     Then  the  elders  of  the  town 

Disimtch'd  the  high-priests  of  the  gods  to  plead 

With  Meleager  for  his  instant  aid. 

With  strong  assurances  of  rich  reward. 

Where  Calvdon  afforded  fattest  soil 

They  bade  him  chusc  to  his  own  use  a  farm 

Of  fifty  measured  acres,  vineyard  half. 

And  half  of  land  commodious  for  the  plough. 

Him  Oeneus  also,  warrior  grey  with  age, 

Ascending  to  his  chamber,  and  his  doors 

Smiting  importunate,  with  earnest  prayers 

Assay'd  to  soften,  kneeling  to  his  son. 

Nor  less  his  sisters  woo'd  him  to  relent, 

Nor  less  his  mother ;  but  in  vain ;  he  grew 

Still  more  obdurate.     His  companions  last. 

The  most  esteem'd  and  dearest  of  his  friends, 

The  same  suit  ui*ged,  yet  he  persisted  still 

Relentless,  nor  could  even  they  prevaiL 

But  when  the  battle  shook  his  chamber-doors, 

And  the  Curetes  climbing  the  high  towers 

Had  fired  the  spacious  city,  then  with  tears 

The  beauteous  Cleopatra,  and  with  prayers 

Assail'd  him ;  in  his  view  she  set  the  woes 

Numberless  of  a  city  stormM, — the  men 

Slaughtered,  the  city  burnt  to  dust,  the  chaste 

Matrons  with  all  their  children  dragg'd  away. 

That  dread  recital  roused  him,  and  at  length 

Issumg,  he  put  his  radiant  armour  on. 

Thus  Meleager,  gratifying  first 

His  own  resentment,  from  a  fatal  day 

Saved  the  iEtolians,  who  the  promised  gift 

Refused  him,  and  his  toils  found  no  reward. 

But  thou  my  son,  be  wiser  ;  follow  thou 

No  diemon  who  would  tempt  thee  to  a  course 

Like  his  ;  occasion  more  propitious  far 

Smiles  on  thee  now,  than  if  the  fleet  were  fired. 

Come,  while  by  gifts  invited,  and  receive 

From  all  the  host,  the  honours  of  a  god  ; 

For  should'st  thou,  by  no  gifts  induced,  at  last 

Enter  the  bloody  field,  although  thou  chase 

The  Trojans  hence,  yet  less  shstll  be  thy  praise. 

Then  thus  Achilles,  matchless  in  the  race. 
Phoenix,  my  guide,  wise,  noble  and  revered  1 
I  covet  no  such  glory  !  the  renown 
Ordained  by  Jove  for  me,  ia  to  resist 

I  She  had  five  brothers :  Iphicliu,  PolyphoDtes,  Phaneft, 
Bnrypyliia,  Plezippui. 
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AH  importunity  to  quit  my  ships 

While  I  have  power  to  move,  or  breath  to  draw. 

Hear  now,  and  mark  mc  well.    Cease  thou  from 

tears. 
Confound  me  not,  pleading  whh  sighs  and  sobs 
In  Agamemnon's  cause  ;  O  love  not  him, 
Lest  1  renounce  thee,  who  am  now  thy  friend. 
Assist  mo  rather,  as  thy  duty  bids. 
Him  to  afflict,  who  hath  afflicted  me. 
So  shalt  thou  share  my  glory  and  my  power. 
These  shall  report  as  they  liave  heard,  but  here 
Rest  thou  this  night,  and  with  the  rising  morn 
We  will  decide,  to  stay  or  to  depart. 

He  ceased,  and  silent,  by  a  nod  enjoin*d 
Patroclus  to  prepare  an  easy  couch 
For  Phoenix,  anxious  to  dismiss  the  rest 
Incontinent ;  when  Ajax,  godlike  son 
Of  Telamon,  arising,  thus  began. 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd 
Depart  we  now  ;  for  I  perceive  that  end 
Or  fruit  of  all  our  reasonings  shall  be  none. 
It  is  expedient  also  that  wc  bear 
Our  answer  back  (unwelcome  as  it  is) 
With  all  dispatch,  for  the  assembled  Greeks 
Expect  us.     Brave  Achilles  shuts  a  fire 
Within  his  breast ;  the  kindness  of  his  friends, 
And  the  respect  peculiar  by  ourselves 
Shown  to  him,  on  his  heart  work  no  efTect 
Inexorable  man  !  others  accept 
Even  for  a  brother  slain,  or  for  a  son 
Due  compensation  ;  the  delinquent  dwells 
Secure  at  home,  and  the  receiver,  soothed 
And  pacified,  represses  his  revenge. 
But  thou,  resentful  of  the  loss  of  one, 
One  virgin  (such  obduracy  of  heart 
The  gods  have  given  thee)  can*st  not  be  appeased. 
Yet  we  assign  thee  seven  in  her  stead. 
The  most  distinguished  of  their  sex,  and  add 
Large  gifts  beside.     Ah  then,  at  last  relent ! 
Respect  thy  roof  ;  wc  are  thy  guests  ;  we  come 
Chosen  from  the  multitude  of  all  the  Greeks, 
Beyond  them  all  ambitious  of  thy  love. 

To  whom,  Achilles,  swiftest  of  the  swift.) 
My  noble  friend,  ofTspriug  of  Telamon  ! 
Thou  seem'st  sincere,  and  I  believe  thee  such. 
But  at  the  very  mention  of  the  name 
Of  Atreus'  son,  who  shamed  me  in  the  sight 
Of  all  Achaia's  host,  bearing  me  down 
As  I  had  been  some  vagrant  at  his  door, 
My  bosom  boils.     Return  ye  and  report 
Your  answer.     I  no  thought  will  enteiiain 
Of  crimson  war,  till  the  illustrious  son 
Of  warlike  Priam,  Hector,  blood-embrued, 
Shall  in  their  tents  the  M}Tmidons  assail 
Themselves,  and  fire  my  fleet.     At  my  own  ship. 
And  at  my  own  pavilion,  it  may  chance 
That  even  Hector's  violence  shall  pause. 

He  ended  ;  they  from  massy  goblets  each 
Libation  pour'd,  and  to  the  fleet  their  course 
Resumed  direct,  Ul^-sses  at  their  head. 
Patroclus  then  his  fellow  warriors  bade. 
And  the  attendant  women,  spread  a  couch 
For  Phoenix  ;  they  the  couch,  obedient,  spread 
With  fleeces,  with  rich  arras,  and  with  flax 
Of  subtlest  woof.     There  hoary  Phoenix  lay 
In  expectation  of  the  sacred  dawn. 
Meantime  Achilles  in  the  interior  tent, 
With  beauteous  Diomeda  by  himself 
From  Lesbos  brought,  daughter  of  Phorbaa,  lay. 
Patroclus  opposite  reposed,  with  whom 


Slept  charming  Iphis  ;  her,  when  he  bad  voa 
The  lofty  towers  of  Scyros,  the  diTine 
Achilles  took,  and  on  his  friend  bestowed. 

But  when  those  ehiefs  at  Agameiiuion's  toit 
Arrived,  the  Greeks  on  every  side  amoe 
With  golden  cups  welcoming  their  return. 
All  question'd  them,  but  Agamemnon  fint 

Oh  worthy  of  Achaia's  highest  praise. 
And  her  chief  ornament,  Ulysses,  speak ! 
Will  he  defend  the  fleet  f  or  his  big  heart 
Indulging  wrathful,  doth  he  still  r^use  ? 

To  whom  renown'd  Ul}*8ses  thus  replied. 
Atrides,  Agamemnon,  king  of  men ! 
He,  his  resentment  quenches  not,  or  will, 
But  bums  with  wrath  the  more,  thee  and  tbj  giAi 
Rejecting  both.     He  bids  thee  with  the  Greeb 
Consult  by  what  expedient  thou  may'st  sate 
The  fleet  and  |>eople,  threatening  that  himielf 
Will  at  the  peep  of  day  launch  lUl  his  baiks, 
And  counseling,  beside,  the  general  host 
To  voyage  homeward,  for  that  end  as  yet 
Of  Ilium  wall'd  to  heaven,  ye  shall  not  find, 
Since  Jove  the  Thunderer  with  uplifted  arm 
Protects  her,  and  her  courage  hath  reriTed. 
Thus  speaks  the  chief,  and  Ajax  is  prepared, 
With  the  attendant  heralds,  to  report 
As  I  have  said.     But  Phoenix  in  the  tent 
Sleeps  of  Achilles,  who  his  stay  desired. 
That  on  the  morrow,  if  he  so  incline. 
The  hoary  warrior  may  attend  him  hence 
Home  to  his  country,  but  he  leaves  him  free. 

He  ended.     They  astonish'd  at  his  tone 

iFor  vehement  he  spake)  sat  silent  all. 
iong  silent  sat  the  afSictcd  sons  of  Greece, 
When  thus  the  mighty  Diomcde  began. 

Atrides,  Agamemnon,  king  of  men  1 
Thy  suppUcations  to  the  valiant  son 
Of  Pcleus,  and  the  offer  of  thy  gifts 
Innumerous,  had  been  better  far  withheld. 
He  is  at  all  times  haughty,  and  thy  suit 
Hath  but  increased  his  haughtiness  of  heart 
Past  bounds  :  but  let  him  stay,  or  let  him  |0 
As  he  shall  chuse.     He  will  nesume  the  figot 
When  his  own  mind  shall  prompt  him,  and  6 

gods 
Shall  urge  him  forth.     Now  follow  my  adriee. 
Ye  have  refresh'd  your  hearts  with  food  and  vii 
Which  are  the  strength  of  man  ;  take  now  repi 
And  when  the  i*08y-finger'd  morning  fair. 
Shall  shine  again,  set  forth  without  delay 
The  battle,  horse  and  foot,  before  the  fleet, 
And  where  the  foremost  flght,  fight  also  thoo. 

He  ended  ;  all  the  kings  applauded  warm 
His  counsel,  and  the  dauntless  tone  admired 
Of  Diomede.     Then,  due  libation  made. 
Each  sought  his  tent,  and  took  the  gift  of  sfeef 
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ARGUMENT. 
Diomede  and  UlytBea  enter  the  Trqjan  host  bj  night;  i 
slayRbosua. 

All  night  the  leaders  of  the  host  of  Greeee 
Lay  sunk  in  soft  repose,  all,  save  the  chiel^ 
The  son  of  Atreus ;  him  from  thought  to  thom 
Roving  solicitous,  no  sleep  reliered. 
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the  spouse  of  beauteous  Juno,  darts 
leut  fires,  designing  heavy  raiu 
,  or  hail-storni,  or  tield-wliitening  snow, 
•ide-throatcd  war  calamitous, 
*nt  were  the  groans  by  Atrcus'  son 
from  his   inmost  heart,  trembling  with 
he  but  his  eye  toward  the  plain    [dreaid. 
,  there,  aatonish'd,  he  beheld 
fronted  with  bright  fires,  and  heard 
id  recordei-s,  and  the  hum  of  war  ; 
1  again  the  Greecian  fleet  he  viewM, 
ight  on  his  own  people,  then  his  hair 
I  elevating  to  the  gods, 
his  generous  bosom  groanM  again. 
1  he  thus  resolved ;  of  all  the  Greeks 
Neleian  Nestor  first,  with  whom 
t,  perchance,  some  plan  for  the  defence 
fHicted  DanaT,  devise. 
e  wrapp'd  his  tunic  to  his  breast, 
lis  royal  feet  unsullied  bound 
als ;  o'er  his  shoulders,  next,  he  threw 
est  size  a  lion's  tawny  skin 
;pt  his  footsteps,  dappled  o'er  with  blood, 
•k  his  spear.     Meantime  not  less  appall'd 
nelaus,  on  whose  eyelids  sleep 
lest  the  Achaians  for  his  sake 
ny  waters  borne,  and  now  intent 
ous  deeds,  should  perish  all  at  Troy. 
)ard's  spotted  hide  his  shoulders  bi'oad 
led  over ;  to  his  head  he  raised 
;en  helmet,  and  with  vigorous  hand 
I  his  spear,  forth  issued  to  arouse 
her,  mighty  sovereign  of  the  host, 
the  Greecians  like*  a  god  revered. 
1  him  at  his  galley's  stern,  his  arms 
g  radiant ;  welcome  he  arrived 
aemnou,  whom  he  thus  address'd. 
irm'st  thou,  brother!  Would'st  thou  urge 
)ad 

isty  spy  into  the  Trojan  camp  ? 
st  none  so  hardy  shall  be  found 
venture,  in  the  dead  still  night, 
lone  ;  valiant  indeed  were  he ! 
lom  great  Agamemnon  thus  replied, 
favour'd  Menelaus  !  We  have  need, 
d  myself,  of  some  device  well -framed, 
K)th  the  Greecians  and  the  fleet  of  Greece 
cue,  for  the  mind  of  Jove  hath  changed, 
ctor's  prayers  alone  now  reach  his  ear. 
saw,  nor  by  report  have  k*arn'd 
ly  man,  that  ever  single  chief 
ful  wonders  in  one  day  performed 
ith  ease  against  the  Greeks,  although 
n  a  goddess  sprung  nor  from  a  god. 
e  hath  done,  which,  as  I  think,  the  Greeks 
?p  and  long  lament,  such  numerous  ills 
host  hath  at  his  hands  sustain'd. 
)e,  begone,  and  at  their  several  ships 
X  and  Idomeneus  ;  I  go 
rt  the  noble  Nestor  to  arise, 
may  visit,  if  he  so  incline, 
sen  band  who  watch,  and  his  advice 
m ;  for  him  most  prompt  they  will  obey, 
on,  together  with  Mcriones, 
f  Idomeneus,  controuls  them  all, 
•d  by  ourselves  with  that  command, 
nswer'd  Menelaus  bold  in  arms. 
thy  porpofie^ — Would'st  thou  that  I  wait 
ling,  there,  or  thy  commands  to  both 
lat  I  incontinent  return ! 


To  whom  the  sovereign  of  the  host  replied. 
There  stay  ;  lest  striking  into  different  paths 
(For  many  passes  intersect  the  camp) 
We  miss  each  other ;  summon  them  aloud 
Where  thou  shalt  come ;  enjoin  them  to  arise , 
Call  each  by  his  hereditary  name, 
Honouring  all.     Beware  of  manners  proud. 
For  we  ourselves  must  labour,  at  our  birth 
By  Jove  ordain'd  to  suffering  and  to  toiL 

So  saying,  he  his  brother  thence  dismise'd 
Instructed  duly,  and,  himself,  his  steps 
Tum'd  to  the  tent  of  Nestor.     Him  he  found 
Amid  his  sable  galleys  in  his  tent 
Reposing  soft,  his  armour  at  his  side,  [belt 

Shield,  spears,  bright  helmet,  and  the  broider*d 
Which,  when  the  senior  arm'd  led  forth  his  host 
To  fight,  he  wore ;  for  he  complied  not  yet 
With  the  encroachments  of  enfeebling  age. 
He  raised  his  head,  and  on  his  elbow  propp'd, 
Questioning  Agamemnon,  thus  began. 

But  who  art  thou,  who  thus  alone,  the  camp 
Roamest,  amid  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
While  other  mortals  sleep  I  Comest  thou  abroad 
Seeking  some  friend  or  soldier  of  the  guard  ] 
Speak — come  not  noai*er  mute.  What  is  thy  wish! 

To  whom  the  son  of  Atreus,  king  of  men. 
Oh  Nestor,  glory  of  the  Greecian  name. 
Offspring  of  Neleus !  thou  in  me  shalt  know 
The  son  of  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  doom'd 
By  Jove  to  toil,  while  life  shall  yet  inform 
These  limbs,  or  I  shall  draw  the  vital  air. 
I  wander  thus,  because  that  on  my  lids 
Sweet  sleep  sits  not,  but  war  and  the  concerns 
Of  the  Achaians  cjccupy  my  soul. 
Terrible  are  the  fears  that  I  endure 
For  these  my  people  ;  such  as  supersede 
All  thought ;  my  bosom  can  no  longer  hold 
My  throbbing  heart,  and  tremors  shake  my  limbs. 
But  if  thy  mind,  more  capable,  project 
Aught  that  may  profit  us  (for  thee  it  seems 
Sleep  also  shuns)  arise,  and  let  us  both 
Visit  the  watch,  lest,  haply,  overtoird 
They  yield  to  sleep,  forgetful  of  their  charge. 
The  foe  is  posted  near,  and  may  intend 
(None  knows  his  pui'pose)  an  assault  by  night. 

To  him  Gerenian  Nestor  thus  replied. 
Illustrious  Agamemnon,  king  of  men  ! 
Deep-planning  Jove  the  imaginations  proud 
Of  Hector  will  not  ratify,  nor  all 
His  sanguine  hopes  effectuate  ;  in  his  turn 
He  also  (fierce  Achilles  once  appeased) 
Shall  trouble  feel,  and,  haply,  more  than  we. 
But  with  all  readiness  I  will  arise 
And  follow  thee,  that  we  may  also  rouse 
Yet  others ;  Diomede  the  spear-renown'd, 
Ulysses,  the  swift  Ajax,  and  the  son 
Of  Phyleus,  valiant  Mcges.    It  were  well 
Were  others  also  visited  and  call'd. 
The  godlike  Ajax  and  Idomeneus, 
Whose  ships  are  at  the  camp's  extremest  bounds. 
But  though  I  love  thy  brother  and  revere, 
And  though  I  grieve  even  thee,  yet  speak  I  must, 
And  plainly  censure  him,  that  thus  he  sleeps 
And  leaves  to  thee  the  labour,  who  himself 
Should  range  the  host,  soliciting  the  chiefs 
Of  every  band,  as  utmost  need  requires. 

Him  answered  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. 
Old  warrior,  times  there  are,  when  I  could  wish 
Myself  thy  censure  of  him,  for  in  act 
He  is  not  seldom  tardy  and  remiss. 
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Yet  is  not  slujj^sh  indolence  the  cause. 
No,  nor  stupidity,  but  he  observes 
Me  much,  expecting  till  I  lead  the  way. 
But  he  was  foremost  now,  far  more  alert 
This  night  than  I,  and  1  liave  sent  him  forth 
Already,  those  to  ciill  whom  thou  hast  named. 
But  let  us  hence,  for  at  the  guard  I  trust 
To  find  them,  since  1  gave  them  so  in  charge. 

To  whom  the  brave  Gerenian  chief  replied. 
Him  none  will  censun^,  or  his  will  dispute, 
Whom  he  shall  waken  and  exhort  to  rise. 

So  saying,  he  bouud  his  corslet  to  his  breast, 
His  sandals  fair  to  his  unsullied  ieet. 
And  fastening  by  its  clasps  his  purple  cloak 
Around  him,  double  and  of  shaggy  pile. 
Seized,  next,  his  sturdy  8])ear  headed  with  brass, 
And  issucni  first,  into  the  Greecian  fleet. 
There,  Nestor,  brave  Gerenian,  with  a  voice 
Sonorous  roused  the  godlike  counsellor 
From  sleep,  Ulysses ;  the  alarm  came  o*er 
His  startled  car,  forth  from  his  tent  he  sprang 
Sudden,  and  of  their  coming,  quick,  enquired. 

Why  roam  ye  thus  the  camp  and  fleet  alone 
In  darkness !  by  what  urgent  need  constrain'd  ? 

To  whom  the  hoary  Pylian  thus  replied. 
Laertes*  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd  ! 
Resent  it  not,  for  dread  is  our  distress. 
Come,  therefore,  and  assist  us  to  convene 
Yet  others,  qualified  to  judge  if  war 
Be  most  expedient,  or  immediate  flight. 

He  ended,  and  regaining,  quick,  his  tent, 
Ulysses  slung  his  shield,  then  coming  forth 
Join'd  them.     The  son  of  Tydeus  first  they  sought. 
Him  sleeping  ann'd  before  his  t«nt  they  found, 
Encompassed  by  his  friends  also  asleep ; 
His  head  each  rested  on  hLs  shield,  and  each 
Had  planted  on  its  nether  point'  erect 
His  spear  beside  him ;  bright  their  polish'd  heads 
As  Jove's  own  liglitning  glitter'd  fi*om  afar. 
Himself,  the  hero,  slept.     A  wild  bull's  hide 
Was  spread  beneath  him,  and  on  arras  tinged 
With  splendid  purple  lay  his  head  reclined. 
Nestor,  beside  him  stjinding,  with  his  heel 
Shook  him,  and  urgent,  thus  the  chief  reproved. 

Awake,  Tydides !  wherefore  givest  the  night 
Entire  to  balmy  slumber!  Hast  nj)t  heard 
How  on  the  rising  ground  beside  the  fleet 
The  Trojans  sit,  small  uiterval  between ! 

He  ceased  ;  then  upsprang  Diomede  alarm'd 
Instant,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  replied. 

Old  wakeful  chief !  thy  toils  are  never  done. 
Are  there  not  younger  of  the  sons  of  Greece, 
Who  ranging  in  all  parts  the  camp,  might  call 
The  kings  to  council  \  But  no  curb  controuls 
Or  can  abate  activity  like  thine. 

To  whom  Gerenian  Nestor  in  return. 
My  friend  I  thou  hast  well  spoken,     I  have  sons. 
And  they  are  well  deserving ;  I  have  here 
A  numerous  people  also,  one  of  whom 
Might  have  sufficed  to  will  the  kings  of  Greece. 
But  such  occasion  presses  now  the  host 
As  hath  not  oft  occurr'd  ;  the  overthrow 
Complete,  or  full  delivei'ance  of  us  all, 
I  n  balance  hangs,  poit>ed  on  a  razor's  edge. 
But  haste,  and  if  thy  pity  of  my  toils 

1  Savparr^p— wcms  to  have  been  a  hollow  iron  with  a 
point,  fitted  to  the  obtiiso  end  of  the  spear  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  that  end  of  it  in  the  ground.  It  might  pro- 
bably be  taken  off  at  pleoHure. 


Be  such,  since  thou  art  younger,  call,  th}'sdi| 
Ajax  the  swift,  and  Meges  to  the  guard. 

Then  Diomede  a  lion's  tawny  skin 
A.ound  him  wrapp'd,  dependent  to  his  beek, 
And,  spear  in  liand,  set  forth.     The  hen>  cill'd 
Those  two,  and  led  them  whither  Nestor  huk 

They,  at  the  guard  arrived,  not  sleeping  fuaj 
The  captains  of  the  guard,  but  sitting  all 
In  vigilant  posture  with  their  arms  prepared. 
As  dogs  that,  careful,  watch  the  fold  by  mght, 
Hearing   some  wild  bc^ast  in  the  woods,  wkiih 

hounds 
And  hunters  with  tumultuous  clamour  drive 
Down  from  the  mountain-top,  all  sleep  foicgo; 
So,  sat  not  on  their  eyelids  gentle  sleep 
That  dreadful  night,  but  constant  to  the  pbii 
At  every  sound  of  Trojan  feet  they  tum'd. 
The  old  chief  joyful  at  the  sight,  in  temn 
Of  kind  encouragement  them  thus  addre«8*l 

So  watch,  my  children  !  and  beware  that  ileef 
Invade  none  here,  lest  all  become  a  prey,  [tmek 

So  saying,  he  traversed  with  quick  pate  fc 
By  every  chief  whom  they  had  thither  callM 
Attended,  with  whom  Nestor's  noble  son 
Went,  and  Meriones,  invited  both 
To  join  their  consultation.     From  the  fas 
Emerging,  in  a  vacant  s}>ace  they  sat, 
Unsti\?w'd  with  bodies  of  the  slain,  the  spot 
Whence  furious  Hector,  after  sUiughter  nwif 
Of  numerous  Greeks,  night  falling,  liad  reforfi 
There  seated,  mutual  converse  close  they  heW, 
And  Nestor,  brave  Gerenian,  thus  began. 

Oh  friends !  hath  no  Achaian  here  sudi  tre* 
In  his  own  prowess,  as  to  venture  forth 
Among  yon  haughty  Trojans!  He,  porchiiwe, 
Might  on  the  borders  of  their  host  surprise 
Some  wandering  adversary,  or  might  learn 
Their  consultations,  whether  they  ])ropo8e 
Here  to  abide  in  prospect  of  the  fleet. 
Or,  satiate  with  success  against  the  Greeks 
So  signal,  meditate  retreat  to  Troy. 
These  tidings  gain'd,  should  he  at  last  retun 
Secure,  his  recompence  will  be  renown 
Extensive  as  the  heavens,  and  fair  reward. 
i  From  every  leader  of  the  fleet,  his  gift 
Shall  be  a  sable"  ewe,  and  sucking  lamb, 
Hai-e  acquisition  !  and  at  every  board 
And  sumptuous  hnniju^t  he  shall  be  a  guest 

He  ceased,  and  all  sat  silent,  when  at  length 
The  mighty  sou  of  Tydeus  thus  replied. 

Me,  Nestor,  my  courageous  heart  incites 
To  penetrate  into  the  neighbour  host 
C)f  enemies ;  but  went  some  other  chief 
With  me,  far  greater  would  my  comfort  prove. 
And  I  should  dare  the  more.     Two  going  fortl^ 
One  quicker  sees  than  other,  and  suggests 
Prudent  advice ;  but  he  who  single  goes, 
Mark  whatsoe'er  he  may,  the  occasion  leas 
Improves,  and  his  expedients  soon  exhauste. 

He  ended,  and  no  few  willmg  arose 
To  go  with  Diomede.     Servants  of  Mars 
Each  Ajax  willing  stood ;  willing  as  they 
Meriones  ;  most  wilUng  Nestor's  son  ; 
Willing  the  brother  of  the  chief  of  all. 
Nor  willing  less  Uh'sses  to  explore 
The  host  of  Troy,  for  he  possess'd  a  heart 
Delighted  ever  with  some  bold  exploit. 


*  &ibJf,  because  the  expedition  was  made  by  nlpfat,  ■ 
each  teitk  a  lamb,  as  typical  of  the  fruit  of  their  laboon 
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Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  began, 
iiiede,  in  whom  my  soul  delights  ! 
lom  thou  wilt  for  thy  companion ;  chuse 
\t  here  ;  for  numerous  wish  to  go. 
t  through  deference  to  another's  rank, 
}  deserving,  nor  prefer  a  worse, 
ig  either  pedigree  or  power, 
peech  he  interposed,  .fearing  his  choice 
laus ;  then,  rcuown'd  in  arms 
)f  Tydeus,  rising,  apake  again, 
then,  ye  bid  me  my  own  partner  chuse 
n  constraint,  how  can  I  overlook 
lysses,  whose  courageous  heart 
h  j>eculiar  cheerfulness  endures 
r  toils,  and  whom  Minerva  loves  ! 
ittend  me,  and  through  fire  itself 
return ;  for  none  is  wise  as  he. 
I  Ulysses,  hardy  chief,  replied.* 
neither  praise  me  much,  nor  blame, 
are  Grcecians  in  whose  cars  thou  speak'st, 
V  me  well.     But  let  us  hence  i  the  night 
a  close ;  day  comes  apace ;  the  stars 
dvanced ;  two  portions  have  elapsed 
ess,  but  the  third  is  yet  entire. 
'- ;  then  each  his  dreadful  arms  put  on. 
^e,  who  at  the  fleet  had  left 
the  dauntless  Thrasymedes  gave 
1  and  sword  two-edged,  and  on  his  head 
restless,  unadom'd,  his  bull-skin  casque, 
stripling's  helmet,  such  as  youths 
(t  confirmed  in  lusty  manhood,  wear, 
with  quiver,  bow  and  sword 
i  Ulysses,  and  his  brows  enclosed 
n  casque  of  hide  with  many  a  thong 
ced  within  ;  guarded  it  was  without 
r's  teeth  ivory-white  inherent  firm 
les,  and  with  woollen  head-piece  lined, 
net  erst  Autolycus>  had  brought 
H)n,  city  of  Amyntor  son 
lenus,  where  he  the  solid  walls 
rough,  clandestine,  of  Amyntor's  house, 
nphidamas  tlie  prize  bestowM 
ia  ;  from  Amphidamas  it  paas'd 
I  as  an  hospitable  pledge ; 
it  to  Meriones  his  son, 
it  guarded  shrewd  Ulysses'  brows. 
I  in  arms  terrific,  forth  they  sped, 
their  fellow  chiefs,  and  as  they  went 
t,  by  command  of  Pallas,  flew 
the  right  beside  them ;  darkling  they 
I  him  not,  but  heard  his  clanging  plumes. 
1  the  favuumblc  sign 
and  Minena  thus  invoked, 
.r  me,  daughter  of  Jove  aigis-arm'd  I 
nt  helper  in  all  streights,  whose  eye 
I  my  ways,  oh  with  peculiar  care 
rd  me,  Pallas !  grant  that  after  toil 
il,  glorious,  such  as  long  shall  fill 
?f  the  Trojans,  we  may  safe  return 
immortal  honours  to  the  fleet. 
;  Tydides,  next,  his  prayer  preferred. 
)  me,  Jove's  offspring  by  the  toils 
ivincible !  me  follow  now 
?roic  father  erst  at  Thebes 
owedst,  Tydeus;  by  the  Greeks  dispatch'd 
ior,  he  left  the  mail-clad  host 
sopusy  and  with  terms  of  peace 

nis  was  gnuuUather  of  UlysBea  by  the  mother's 


Entrusted,  enter'd  Thebes ;  but  by  thine  aid 
Benevolent,  and  in  thy  strength,  performed 
Returning,  deeds  of  terrible  renown. 
Thus,  now,  protect  me  also  1  in  return 
I  vow  an  offering  at  thy  shrine,  a  young 
Broad-fronted  heifer,  to  the  yoke  as  yet 
Untamed,  whose  horns  I  will  incase  with  gold. 

Such  prayer  they  made,  and  Pallas  heard  well 
pleased 
Their  orisons  ended  to  the  daughter  dread 
Of  mighty  Jove,  lion-like  they  ad\'anced 
Through  shades  of  night,  thi'ough  carnage,  arms 
and  blood. 

Nor  Hector  to  bis  gallant  host  indulged 
Sleep,  but  convened  the  leaders  ;  leader  none 
Or  senator  of  all  his  host  he  left 
Unsummon'd,  and  his  purpose  thus  promulged. 

Where  is  the  warrior  who  for  rich  reward, 
Such  as  shall  well  suflice  him,  will  the  task 
Adventurous,  which  I  propose,  perform ! 
A  chariot  with  two  steeds  of  proudest  height. 
Surpassing  all  in  the  whole  fleet  of  Greece 
Shall  be  his  portion,  with  immortal  praise. 
Who  shall  the  well-appointed  ships  approach 
Courageous,  there  to  learn  if  yet  a  guard 
As  heretofore,  keep  them,  or  if  subdued 
Beneath  us,  the  Achaians  flight  intend, 
And  worn  with  labour  have  no  will  to  watch. 

So  Hector  spake,  but  answer  none  returned. 
There  was  a  certain  Trojan,  Dolon  named, 
Son  of  Eumedes  herald  of  the  gods. 
Rich  both  in  gold  and  brass,  but  in  his  form 
Unsightly ;  yet  the  man  was  swift  of  foot. 
Sole  brother  of  five  sisters ;  he  his  speech 
To  Hector  and  the  Trojans  thus  addressed. 

My  spirit,  Hector,  prompts  me,  and  my  mind 
Endued  witli  manly  vigour,  to  approach 
Yon  gallant  ships,  that  I  may  tidings  hear. 
But  come.     For  my  assurance,  lifting  high 
Thy  sceptre,  swear  to  me,  for  my  reward, 
The  horses  and  the  brazen  chariot  bright 
Which  bear  renown'd  Achilles  o'er  the  field. 
I  will  not  prove  an  useless  spy,  nor  fall 
Below  thy  best  opinion ;  pass  I  will 
Their  army  through,  till  I  shall  reach  the  ship 
Of  Agamemnon,  where  the  chiefs,  percluince, 
Now  sit  consulting,  or  to  fight  or  fly. 

Then  i-aising  high  his  sceptre.  Hector  sware. 
Know,  Jove  himself,  Juno'shigh-thunderingspouso! 
That  Trojan  none  shall  in  that  chariut  ride 
By  those  steeds  drawn,  save  Dolon ;  on  my  oath 
I  make  them  thine ;  enjoy  them  evermore. 

He  said,  and  falsely  sware,  yet  him  assured. 
Then  Dolon,  instant,  o'er  his  shoulder  slung 
His  bow  elastic,  wrapp'd  himself  around 
With  a  grey  wolf-skin,  to  his  head  a  casque 
Adjusted,  coated  o'er  with  ferret's  felt. 
And  seizing  his  sharp  javelin,  from  the  host 
Turn'd  right  toward  the  fleet,  but  was  ordain'd 
To  disappoint  his  sender,  and  to  bring 
No  tidings  thence.     The  throng  of  Trojan  steeds 
And  warriors  left,  with  brisker  pace  he  moved. 
When  bi-ave  Ulysses  his  approach  perceived. 
And  thus  to  Diomedc  his  speech  address'd. 

Tydides !  yonder  man  is  from  the  host ; 
Either  a  spy  he  comes,  or  with  intent 
To  8jK>il  the  dead.     First,  freely  let  him  pass 
Few  (laces,  then  pursuing  him  with  speed. 
Seize  on  him  suddenly ;  but  should  he  prove 
The  nimbler  of  the  three,  with  threatening  sppftr 
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Enforce  him  from  his  camp  toward  the  fleet. 
Lest  he  ehide  us,  and  escape  to  Troy. 

So  they ;  then,  turning  from  the  road  oblique. 
Among  the  carcases  each  hiid  him  down. 
Dolon,  suspecting  nought,  ran  swiftly  by. 
*  But  when  such  space  was  interposed  as  moles 
Plow  in  a  day,  (for  mules  the  ox  surpass 
Through  fallows  deep  drawing    the    ponderous 

plough) 
Both  ran  toward  him.     Dolon  at  the  sound 
Stood ;  for  he  hoped  some  Trojan  friends  at  hand 
From  Hector  sent  to  bid  him  back  again. 
But  when  within  spear's  cast,  or  less  they  came. 
Knowing  them  enemies  he  turn'd  to  flight 
Incontinent,  whom  they  as  swift  pureued. 
As  two  fleet  houndssharp  fang'd,  train 'd  to  the  chace, 
Hang  on  the  rear  of  flying  huid  or  hare, 
And  drive  her,  never  swerving  from  the  track. 
Through  copses  close ;  she  screaming  scuds  before; 
So  Diomede  and  dread  Ulysses  him 
Chased  constant,  intercepting  his  return. 
And  now,  fast-fleeing  to  the  hhips,  he  soon 
Had  reached  the  guard,  but  l*allas  with  new  force 
Inspired  Tydides,  lest  a  meaner  Greek 
Should  boast  that  he  had  smitten  Dolon  first, 
And  Diomede  win  only  second  praise. 
He  poised  his  lifted  spear,  and  thus  exclaimed. 

Stand !  or  my  spear  shall  stop  thee.    Death  im- 
pends 
At  every  step ;  thou  can'st  not  'scape  me  long. 

He  said,  and  threw  his  spear,  but  by  design, 
Err*d  from  the  man.    The  polished  weapon  swift 
O'er-glancing  his  right  shoulder,  in  the  soil 
Stood  flxt,  beyond  hun.     Terrified  he  stood, 
Stammering,  and  sounding  through  his  Ups  the 
Of  chattering  teeth,  with  visage  deadly  wan.  [clash 
They  panting  rush'd  on  him,  and  both  his  hands 
Seized  fast ;  he  wept,  and  suppliant  them  bespake. 

Take  me  alive,  and  I  will  pay  the  price 
Of  my  redemption.     I  have  gold  at  home. 
Brass  also,  and  bright  steel,  and  when  report 
Of  my  captivity  within  your  fleet 
Shall  reach  my  father,  treasures  he  will  give 
Not  to  be  told,  for  ransom  of  his  son. 

To  whom  Ulysses  fK>litic  replied. 
Take  courage ;  entertain  no  thought  of  death. 
But  haste !  this  tell  me,  and  disclose  the  truth. 
Why  thus  toward  the  ships  contest  thou  alone 
From  yonder  host,  by  night,  while  others  sleep ! 
To  spoil  some  carcase  t  or  from  Hector  scot 
A  spy  of  all  that  passes  in  the  fleet ! 
Or  by  thy  curiosity  impell'd ! 

Then  Dolon,  his  limbs  trembling,  thus  replied. 
To  my  great  detriment,  and  far  beyond 
My  own  design.  Hector  trepanned  me  forth. 
Who  promised  me  the  steeds  of  Peleus'  son 
Illustrious,  and  his  brazen  chariot  bright. 
He  bade  me,  under  night's  fast-flitting  (' 
Approach  our  enemies,  a  spy,  to  learn 
If  still  as  heretofore,  ye  station  guards 
For  safety  of  your  fleet,  or  if  subdued 
Completely,  ye  hitend  immediate  flight, 
And  worn  with  labour,  have  no  will  to  watch. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  smiling,  thus  replied. 
Thou  hadst,  in  truth,  an  appetite  to  gifts 

>  Commentators  here  are  extremely  in  the  dark,  and 
even  Aristarchus  seems  to  have  attempted  an  explanation 
in  vain.— The  translator  does  not  pretend  to  have  ascer* 
taincd  the  distance  intended,  but  only  to  have  given  a 
distance  suited  to  the  occasion. 


Of  no  mean  value,  coveting  the  steeds 
Of  brave  .£acides ;  but  steeds  are  they 
Of  fiery  sort,  difficult  to  be  ruled 
By  force  of  mortal  man,  Achilles*  self 
Except,  whom  an  immortal  mother  borew 
But  tell  me  yet  again ;  use  no  diwgnise ; 
Where  left'st  thou,  at  thy  comine  forth,  year  cbii 
The  valiant  Hector !  where  haw  he  diqioted 
His  armour  battle-worn,  and  where  his  stoedit 
What  other  quarters  of  your  host  are  witch'dl 
Where  lodge  the  guard,  and  what  intond  yt  nenl 
Still  to  abide  in  prospect  of  the  fleet  t 
Or  well-content  tliat  ye  have  thus  redooed 
Achaia's  host,  will  ye  retire  to  Troy ! 

To  whom  this  answer  Dolon  straight  ntaatA, 
Son  of  Eumedes.     With  unfeigning  truth 
Simply  and  plainly  will  I  utter  all. 
Hector,  with  all  the  senatorial  chiefs, 
Beside  the  tomb  of  sacred  llius  sits 
Consulting,  from  the  noisy  camp  rem(^ 
But  for  the  guards,  hero !  concerning  whom 
Thou  hast  enquired,  there  is  no  certain  vaidb 
And  regular  appointed  o'er  the  camp ; 
The  native''  Trojans  (for  (hei/  can  no  leas) 
Sit  sleepless  all,  and  each  his  next  exhorts 
To  vigilance ;  but  all  our  foreign  aids 
Who  neither  wives  nor  children  hazard  htn, 
Trusting  the  Trojans  for  that  service,  sleep. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  ref^ied. 
How  sleep  the  strangers,  and  allies  ! — apsit ! 
Or  with  the  Trojans  mingled ! — I  would  letn. 

So  spake  Ulysses ;  to  whom  Dolon  tho^ 
Son  of  Eumedes.     I  will  all  unfold. 
And  all  most  trulv.     By  the  sea  are  lodged 
The  Carians,  the  IPseonians  arm'd  with  U>fr% 
The  Leleges,  with  the  Pekisgian  band. 
And  the  Caucones.    On  the  skirts  encamp 
Of  Thymbi'a,  the  Maeonians  crested  high. 
The  Phr^'gian  horsemen,  with  the  Lycian  boil, 
And  the  bold  troop  of  Mysia'a  haughty  souk 
But  wherefore  these  enquiries,  thus  minute  I 
For  if  ye  wish  to  penetrate  the  host. 
These  who  possess  the  borders  of  the  camp 
Farthest  removed  of  all,  are  Thracian  powers 
Newly  arrived ;  among  them  Rhesus  sleeps, 
Son  of  EToneus,  their  chief  and  king. 
His  steeds  I  saw,  the  fairest  by  these  eyes 
Ever  beheld,  and  loftiest ;  snow  itself 
They  pass  in  whiteness,  and  in  speed  the  windk 
With  gold  and  silver  all  his  chariot  bums, 
And  he  arrived  in  golden  armour  clad 
Stupendous !  little  suited  to  the  state 
Of  mortal  man — fit  for  a  god  to  wear ! 
Now,  either  lead  me  to  your  gallant  fleet. 
Or,  where  ye  find  me,  leave  me  straitly  bound 
Till  ye  return,  and,  after  trial  made. 
Shall  know  if  I  have  spoken  false  or  true. 

But  him  brave  Diomede  with  aspect  stem 
Answer 'd.   Since,  Dolon  I  thou  art  caught,althoigii 
Thy  tidings  have  been  good,  hope  not  to  live ; 
For  should  we  now  release  thee  and  <ii«mi— ^ 
Thou  wilt  revisit  yet  again  the  fleet 
A  spy  or  open  foe ;  but  smitten  once 
By  tills  death-dealing  arm,  thou  shalt  retnm 
To  render  mischief  to  the  Greeks  no  more. 

He  ceased,  and  Dolon  would  have  stretch'd  hii 
hand 

'*Offaat  7^  Tfxiwv  wphs  itrx^pat — As 
owners  of  hearths,— that  is  to  say,  all  who  ai 
er>  here,  or  natives  of  tlie  city. 
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I  his  beard,  and  pleaded  hard  for  life, 
ih  his  faulchion,  rising  to  the  blow, 
mid-neck  he  smote  him,  cutting  sheer 
tndons  witli  a  stroke  so  swift,  that  ere 
;gue  had  ceased,  his  head  was  in  the  dust. 
Mik  his  helmet  clothed  with  ferret's  felt, 
1  off  his  wolf-skin,  seized  his  bow  and  si)ear, 
ave  Ulysses  hfting  in  his  hand 
)phy  to  Minerva,  pray'd  and  8aid : 
,  goddess ;  these  are  tliine !  for  thee  of  all 
I  Ol^-mpus  dwell,  we  will  invoke 
>  our  aid.     Now  also  guide  our  steps, 
ous,  to  the  Thracian  tents  and  stetnls. 
cased,  and  at  ai*m's-length  the  lifted  spoils 
)n  a  tamarisk  ;  but  mark'd  the  spot, 
ig  away  with  hand-full  grasp  the  reeds 
reading  boughs,  lest  they  should  seek  the 
ize 

elves  in  vain,  returning  ere  the  night, 
raveller,  should  have  fled  bcfon?  the  dawn. 
',  o'er  the  blootly  champainstrew'd  with  arms 
ding,  to  the  Thracian  lines  they  came. 
M-earicd,  slept  profound  ;  beside  them  lay, 
le  order  regular  arranged, 
■adiant  armour,  and  their  steeds  in  pairs, 
hem  Rhesus  slept,  and  at  his  side 
ursers,  to  the  outer  chariot-ring 
'd  secure.     Ulysses  saw  him  first, 
ceing,  mark'd  him  out  to  Diomede. 
aid  the  man,  Tydiiles !  Lo  !  the  steeds 
Ion  specified  whom  we  have  slain, 
ck.     Kxert  thy  force.     Arm'd  as  thou  art, 
lot.  Loose  thou  the  steeds,  or  slaughter  thou 
iiracians,  and  tlie  steeds  shall  be  my  care, 
leased ;  then  blue-eyed  Pallas  with  fresh  force 
ur'd  Diomede.     From  side  to  side 
w  ;  dread  groans  arose  of  dying  men 
with  the  sword,  and  the  earth  swam  with 
le  find  a  flock  unguarded,  sheep         [blood, 
its,  the  lion  rushes  on  liLs  prey, 
iuch  unsparing  force  Tydides  smote 
en  of  Thrace,  till  he  had  slaughter'd  twelve; 
hom  Tydides  with  his  faulchion  struck 
«'  son  dragg'd  by  his  feet  abroad, 
isting  that  the  steeds  might  pass  with  ease, 
art,  as  yet  uncustom'd  to  the  dead, 
hen  the  son  of  Tydeus  found  the  king, 
Jso  panting  forth  his  last,  last  breath, 
ded  to  the  twelve ;  for  at  his  head 
il  dream  that  night  had  stood,  the  form 
>mede,  by  Pallas'  art  devised, 
ime  the  bold  Ulysses  loosed  the  steeds, 
I,  to  each  other  rein'd,  he  drove  abroad, 
tg  them  with  his  bow,  (for  of  the  scourge 
>ught  not  in  the  chariot-seat  secured) 
s  he  went,  hiss'd,  warning  Diomede. 
B,  projecting  still  some  hardier  deed, 
doubtful,  whether  by  the  pole  to  draw 
hariot  thence,  laden  with  gorgeous  arms, 
lether  heaving  it  on  high,  to  bear 
urihen  off,  or  whether  yet  to  take  [thoughts 
Thracian   lives  ;  when  him   with  various 
;x'd,  Minen'a,  drawing  near,  bespake. 
of  bold  Tydeus !  tlunk.  on  thy  return 
Qder  fleet,  lest  thou  depart  constrain'd. 
other  god  may  rouse  the  powers  of  Troy, 
ended,  and  he  knew  the  voice  divinie. 
ce  he  mounted.     With  his  bow  the  steeds 
38  ply'd,  and  to  the  ships  they  flew. 
*  look'd  the  bender  of  the  silver  bow. 


Apollo,  forth  in  vain,  but  at  the  sight 

Of  Palhis  following  Diomede  incensed. 

Descended  to  the  field  where  numerous  most 

He  saw  the  Trojans,  and  the  Thracian  chief 

And  counsellor,  Hippocoon  aroused, 

Kinsman  of  Rhesus,  and  renown'd  in  arms. 

He,  starting  from  his  sleep,  soon  as  he  saw 

The  spot  descirted  where  so  lately  lay 

Those  fiery  coursers,  and  his  warrior  fnends 

Gasping  around  him,  sounded  loud  the  name 

Of  his  loved  Rhesus.     Instant,  at  the  voice. 

Wild  stir  arose  and  clamorous  uproar 

Of  fast-assembling  Trojans.     Deeds  they  saw — 

Terrible  deeds,  and  mai'vellous  perfomi'd,  i 

But  not  their  authors — they  had  sought  tlie  ships.   I 

Meantime  arrived  where  they  had  slain  the  spy   | 
Of  Hector,  there  Ulysses,  dear  to  Jove, 
The  coursers  stay'd,  and,  leaping  to  the  ground,      | 
The  son  of  Tydeus  in  Ulysses'  hands 
The  arms  of  Dolon  placed  foul  with  his  blood. 
Then  vaulted  light  into  his  seat  again. 
He  lash'd  the  steeds,  they,  not  unwilling,  flew 
To  the  deep-bellied  barks,  as  to  their  home. 
First  Nestor  h«ard  the  sound,  and  thus  he  (aid. 

Friends !  counsellors !  and  leaders  of  theOreeksl 
False  shall  I  speak,  or  true  \ — but  speak  I  must 
The  echoing  sound  of  hoofs  alarms  my  ear. 
Oh,  that  Ulysses,  and  brave  Di(>me<ie 
This  moment  might  arrive  drawn  into  camp 
By  Trojan  steeds  !  But  ah,  the  dread  I  feel ! 
Lest  some  disaster  have  for  ever  quelPd 
In  yon  rude  host  those  noblest  of  the  Greeks. 

He  had  not  ended,  when  themselves  arrived. 
Both  quick  dismounted ;  joy  at  their  return 
Fill'd  every  bosom ;  each  with  kind  salute 
Cordial,  and  right-hand  welcome  gi-eeted  them. 
And  first  Gerenian  Nestor  thus  en(|uired. 

Oh  chief  by  all  extoU'd,  glory  of  Greece, 
Ulysses !  how  have  ye  these  steeds  acquired ! 
In  yonder  host  ?  or  met  ye  as  ye  went 
Some  god  who  gave  them  to  you !  for  they  show 
A  lustre  dazzling  as  the  beams  of  day. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  mingle  yet  in  fight 
With  Ilium's  sons,  -lurk  never  in  the  fleet — 
Yet  saw  1  at  no  time,  or  have  remark'd 
Steeds  such  as  these ;  which  therefore  1  believe 
Perforce,  that  ye  liave  gain'd  by  gift  divine ; 
For  cloud-assembler  Jove,  and  azure-eyed 
Minerva,  Jove's  own  daughter,  iove  you  both. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  thus  discreet,  replied. 
Neleian  Nestor,  glory  of  the  Greeks! 
A  God,  so  willing,  could  liave  given  us  steeds 
Superior,  for  their  bounty  knows  no  bounds. 
But,  venerable  chief  !  these  which  thou  seest 
Are  Thracians  new-arrived.     Their  master  lies 
Slain  by  the  valiant  Diomede,  with  twelve 
The  noblest  of  his  warriors  at  his  side. 
A  thirteenth '  also,  at  small  distance  hence 
We  slew,  by  Hector  and  the  chiefs  of  Troy 
Sent  to  inspect  the  posture  of  our  host 

He  said ;  then,  high  in  exultation,  drove 
The  coursers  o'er  the  trench,  and  with  him  pass'd 
The  gUd  Achaians ;  at  the  spacious  tent 
Of  Diomede  arrived,  with  even  thongs 
They  tied  them  at  the  cribs  where  stood  the  steeds 

1  Homer  did  not  here  forget  himself,  though  tome  have 
altered  rpts  to  rrrpaKai94Karov,—Hhesu»  for  dittttnotioa 
iMlce  is  not  numbered  with  hie  people.— See  ViUoinon  in 
Iveo. 
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Of  Tydeus*  son,  with  winnowM  wheat  luppliocL 

Ulysses  in  his  bark  the  gory  spoils 

Of  Dolon  pUfcced,  designing  them  a  gift 

To  PaUas.    Then,  descending  to  the  sea, 

Neck,  thighs,  and  legs  from  sweat  profuse  they 

cleansed. 
And,  so  refreshed  and  purified,  their  last 
Ablution  in  bright  tepid  baths  performed. 
Each  thus  completely  laved,  and  with  smooth  oil 
Anointed,  at  the  well-spread  board  they  sat. 
And  quaff 'd  in  honour  of  Minerva,  wme 
Deliciousy  from  the  brimming  beaker  drawn. 


BOOK  XI. 

ARGUMENT. 
Agamemnon  distinguishes  himself.  He  is  wounded,  and 
retires.  Diomede  is  wounded  by  Paris;  Ulysses  by 
Soous.  AJaz  with  Menelnus  flies  to  the  relief  of  Ulysties, 
and  Eurypylus,  soon  after,  to  the  relief  of  AJax.  While 
he  is  employed  in  assisting  AJax,  he  is  shot  in  the  thigh 
by  Paris,  who  also  wounds  Machaon.  Nestor  conveys 
Machaon  from  the  field.  Achilles  dbpatches  Patroclus 
to  the  tent  of  Nestor,  and  Nestor  takes  that  occasion  to 
exhort  Patroclus  to  engage  in  battle,  clothed  in  the 
armour  of  Achilles. 

AuBORA  from  Tithonus'  side  arose 
With  light  for  heaven  and  earth,  when  Jove  dis- 
Discord,  the  fiery  signal  in  her  hand  [patch'd 

Of  battle  bearing,  to  the  Greecian  fleet. 
High  on  Ulysses'  huge  black  ship  she  stood 
The  centre  of  the  fleet,  whence  all  might  hear, 
The  tent  of  Telamon's  huge  son  between, 
And  of  Achilles ;  for  confiding  they 
In  their  heroic  fortitude,  their  barks 
Well-poised  had  station'd  utmost  of  the  line. 
There  standing,  shrill  she  sent  a  cry  abroad 
Among  the  Aehaians^  such  as  thirst  infused 
Of  battle  ceaseless  into  every  breast. 
All  deem*d,  at  once,  war  sweeter,  than  to  seek 
Their  native  country  through  the  waves  again. 
Then  with  loud  voice  Atrides  bade  the  Greeks 
Gird  on  their  armour,  and  himself  his  arms 
Took  radiant.     First  around  his  legs  he  closp'd 
His  shining  greaves  with  silver  studs  secured. 
Then  bound  iiis  corslet  to  his  bosom,  gift 
Of  Cinyras  long  since ;  for  rumour  loud 
Had  Cyprus  reach *u  of  an  Achaian  host 
Assembling,  destined  to  the  shores  of  Troy, 
Wherefore,  to  gratify  the  king  of  men. 
He  made  the  splendid  ornament  his  own. 
Ten  rods  of  steel  coerulean  all  around 
Embraced  it,  twelve  of  gold,  twenty  of  tin  ; 
Six '  spiry  serpents  their  uplifted  heads 
Coerulean  darted  at  the  wearer's  throat. 
Splendour  diffusing  as  the  various  bow 
Fix'd  by  Saturnian  Jove  in  showery  clouds, 
A  KJ^n  to  mortal  men.     He  slung  his  sword 
Athwart  his  shoulders ;  dazzling  bright  it  shone 
With  gold  embossM,  and  silver  was  the  sheath 
Suspended  graceful  in  a  belt  of  gold. 
His  massy  shield  o'crshaclowing  him  whole. 
High-wrought  and  bcautiiul,  he  next  assumed. 

*  Tpcif  iic(tT€pfl',— Tlireo  on  a  side.  This  is  evidently 
the  proper  punctuation,  though  it  differs  from  that  of  all 
editions  that  I  have  seen.  I  find  it  nowhere  but  in  the 
Venetian  Scholium, 


Ten  circles  bright  of  bnas  around  its  fidd 
Extenaive,  circle  within  circle,  ran ; 
The  central  boss  was  black,  but  hemni'd  abod 
With  twice  ten  bosses  of  resplendent  tin. 
There,  dreadful  ornament !  the  visafle  dark 
Of  Goi^on  scowrd,  bordered  by  Flight  and  Fctr. 
The  loop  was  silver,  and  a  serpent  fonn 
Coerulean  over  all  its  surface  twined. 
Three  heads  erecting  on  one  neck,  the  headi 
Together  wreathed  into  a  stately  crown. 
His  helmet  quatre-cresied'',  and  with  Btnds 
Fast  riveted  around  he  to  his  brows 
Adjusted,  whence  tremendous  waved  his  cmt 
Of  mounted  hair  on  high.     Two  spean  he  taxi 
Ponderous,  brass-pointed,  and  that  flash'd  to  heatca 
Sounds^  like  clear  thunder,  by  the  spouse  of  Jow 
And  by  Minerva  raised  to  extol  Uie  long 
Of  opulent  Mycenae,  rolled  around. 
At  once  each  bade  his  charioteer  his  steeds 
I  Hold  fast  beside  the  margin  of  the  trench 
I  In  orderly  array ;  the  foot  all  arm'd 
I  Rush'd  forward,  and  the  clamour  of  the  host 
:  Rose  infinite  into  the  dawning  skies. 
I  First,  at  the  trench,  the  embattled  infimtry* 
I  Stood  ranged ;  the  chariots  followed  close  behind; 


J 


Dire  was  the  tumult  by  Saturnian  Jove 
Excited,  and  from  ether  down  he  shed 
Blood-tinctured  dews  among  them,  for  he 
That  day  to  send  full  many  a  warrior  bold 
To  Pluto's  dreary  realm,  slain  premature. 
Opposite,  on  the  rising  ground,  appeared 
The  Trojans ;  them  majestic  Hector  led. 
Noble  Polydamas,  ^neas  raised 
To  godlike  honours  in  all  Trojan  hearts, 
And  Polybus,  with  whom  Antenor's  sons 
Agenor,  and  young  Acamaa  advanced.  I 

Hector  the  splendid  orb  of  his  broad  shield 
Bore  in  the  van,  and  as  a  comet  now 
Glares  through  the  clouds  portentous,  and  again, 
Obscui*ed  by  gloomy  vapours,  disappears. 
So  Hector,  marshaling  his  host,  in  front 
Now  shone,  novf  vauishM  in  the  distant  rear. 
All-cased  he  flamed  in  brass,  and  on  the  sight 
FUusli'd  as  the  lightnings  of  Jove  oegis-arm*d. 
As  reapers,  toiling  opposite,  lay  bare 
Some  rich  man's  furrows,  while  the  sever'd  grain, 
Barley  or  wheat,  sinks  as  the  sickle  moves. 
So  Greeks  and  Trojans  springing  into  fight 
Slew  mutual ;  foul  retreat  alike  they  scora'd. 
Alike  in  fierce  hostility  their  heads 
Both  bore  aloft,  and  rush'd  like  wolves  to  war. 
Discord,  spectatress  terrible,  that  sight 
Beheld  exulting ;  she,  of  all  the  gods. 
Alone  wjis  present ;  not  a  power  beside 
There  interfered,  but  each  his  bright  abode 
Quiescent  occupied  wherever  built 
Among  the  windings  of  the  Olympian  heights ; 
Yet  blamed  they  all  the  storm -asHembler  king 
Saturnian,  for  his  purposed  aid  to  Troy. 
The  eternal  father  reck'd  not ;  he,  apart, 

«  Qudtre-crested.  So  I  have  rendered  rtrpa^dXifptv 
which  literally  signifies  having  four  cones.  The  cone  wai 
a  tube  into  which  the  crw»t  was  inserted.  The  wi»n 
quAtre-crested  may  need  a  precedent  for  it«  Justificatii:n 
and  seems  to  have  a  sufiicient  one  in  the  cinque-spottci 
cowslip  of  Shakspeare. 

>  This  seems  the  proper  import  of  f>8o^n)0'ar.  Jupite 
is  called  iffiyiiovnos, 

i  The  translator  follows  CUirke  in'this  Interpi^atioi 
of  a  passage  to  us  not  very  intelligible. 
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solitary  pomp,  enjoy 'd 
and  from  on  hl^h  the  towers  surveyM 
tud  tlic  fleet  of  Greece,  the  flaflh 
1^  amiH,  the  slayer  and  the  slain, 
loniing  lasted,  and  the  light  of  day 
so  long  tlie  weapons  on  both  sides 
ick  voliies,  and  the  people  fill, 
time  his  repast  the  woodman  spreads 
nibrageous  vale,  his  sinewy  arms 
krith  hewing  many  a  lofty  tree, 
ants  satihfiiKl,  he  feels  at  length 
of  appetito  to  pleasant  fmjd, 
it,  that  encouraging  aloud 
r,  in  their  native  virtue  sti*ong, 
ians  through  the  phalanx  hurst  of  Troy, 
ing  the  monarch  first ;  he  slew  the  chief 
•r  himself  alone,  but  slew 
)  driver  of  his  steeds. 
:h  a  leap  alighting,  rush'd 
ninon  ;  he  his  fierce  assault 
ing,  with  a  spear  met  full  his  front, 
his  helmet's  ponderous  brass  sustain 
,  but  both  his  helmet  and  his  scull 
<1,  and  his  martial  rage  reprcss'd. 
)f  men,  stripping  their  corslets,  bared 
ing  ))reasts,  and  left  them.     Isus,  next, 
thus  he  flew  to  slay,  the  sons 
both,  and  in  one  chariot  borne, 
()us,  genuine  that.     Tlie  bastard  drove, 
)hus,  a  warrior  high-renown'd, 
)m  the  chariot ;  them  Achilles  erst 
leir  flocks  on  I<la  had  sur])rised 
1  with  osiers,  but  for  ransom  loosed, 
mpcrial  Agamemnon,  first, 
pap  pierced  Isus ;  next,  he  smote 
with  his  sword  beside  the  ear, 
his  chariot  cast  him  to  the  ground, 
of  b«)th,  their  glittering  arms  ho  stripped, 
1  seen  them  when  from  Ida's  heights 
d  them  to  the  (ireecian  fleet, 
•sistless  fangs  the  lion  breaks 
;  in  pieces  of  the  nimble  hin<l, 
irr  lair,  and  takes  their  feeble  lives ; 
;h  at  hand,  can  yield  them  no  defence, 
gh  the  thick  wood,  wing'd  with  terror, 
-ay,  trembling  at  such  a  foe ;        [starts 
le  Tn»jans  had  no  power  to  save, 
rs  all  driven  before  the  host  of  Greece, 
'isandrus,  and  of  dauntless  heart 
us  he  rush'd  ;  they  were  the  sons 
Vntimachus,  who  with  rich  gifts 
K>ught,  inflexible  withheld 
lelaus  still  his  lovely  bride, 
he  monarch,  in  one  chariot  borne 
*d  ;  they  (for  they  had  lost  the  reins) 
idation  and  united  force 
check  the  steeds ;  astonishment 
li ;  Atri<lcs  with  a  lion's  rAf:^** 
uid  from  the  chariot  thus  they  sued, 
e  us !  son  of  Atreus,  an<l  accept 
amense.     Antimachus  our  sire 
various  treasui*e,  gold  and  brass, 
.*r'd  steel,  and,  hearing  the  report 
:haia's  fleet  his  sons  survive, 
(|uite  thee  with  a  glorious  price, 
with  tears  and  gentle  terms  the  king 
but  no  gentle  answer  heard, 
indeed  the  offspring  of  the  chief 
IS,  who  when  my  bn>ther  once 
ike  Lacrtiades  your  town 


Entered  ambassador,  his  death  advised 
In  council,  and  to  let  him  forth  no  more ! 
Now  rue  ye  both  the  baseness  of  your  sire. 

He  said,  and  from  his  chariot  to  the  plain 
Thrust  down  Pisandrus,  piercing  with  keen  lance 
His  bosom,  and  supine  he  smote  the  field. 
DoHn  leap'd  HipiH)lochus,  whom  on  the  ground 
He  slew ;  cut  sheer  his  hands,  and  loppM  his  head^ 
And  roird  it  like  a  mortar  >  through  the  ranks. 
He  left  the  slain,  and  where  he  saw  the  field 
With  thickest  battle  coverM,  thither  flew 
IJy  all  the  (ireecians  followed  bright  in  arms. 
The  scattered  infantry  constraint  to  fly. 
Fell  by  the  infantry ;  the  chariott*ers, 
While  with  loud  hoofs  their  sternls  the  dusty  soil 
Excited,  o*er  the  charioteers  their  wheels 
Drove  brazen-fellied,  and  the  king  of  men 
Incessant  slaughtering,  calPd  his  Argives*  on. 
As  when  fierce  flames  s<m)e  ancient  forest  seize. 
From  side  to  side  in  flakes  the  various  wind 
Rolls  them,  and  to  the  roots  devoured,  tlic  trunks 
Fall  prostrate  under  fury  of  the  fire, 
So  un<ler  Agamemnon  fell  the  heads 
Of  flying  Trojans.     Many  a  courser  proud 
The  empty  chariots  through  the  paths  of  war 
Whirl'd  rattling,  of  their  charioteers  deprived ; 
They  breathless  pi*ess*d  the  plain,  now  fitter  far 
To  feed  the  vultun^s  than  to  cheer  their  i^ives. 

Conceal'd,  meantime,  by  Jove,  Hector  escaped 
The  dust,  darts,  deaths,  and  tumult  of  the  field, 
And  Agamemmm  to  the  swift  pursuit 
CalPd  loud  the  Greeciuns.     Tni*ough  the  middle 
Beside  tlie  sepulchre  of  Ilus,  son  [plain 

Of  Dardanus,  and  where  the  fig-tree  stood. 
The  Trojans  flew,  panting  to  gani  the  town. 
While  Agamemnon  pressing  close  the  rear. 
Shout  after  shout  terrific  sent  abroad. 
And  his  victorious  hands  reek'd,  I'ed  with  gore. 
But  at  the  beech-tn>e  and  the  Sctean  gate 
Arrived,  the  Trojans  halted,  waiting  there 
The  rearmost  fugitives ;  they  o'er  the  field 
Came  like  a  herd,  which  iu  tlie  dead  of  night 
A  lion  drives  ;  all  fly,  but  one  is  doom'd 
To  death  inevitable  ;  her  with  jaws 
True  to  their  hold  he  seizes,  and  her  neck 
Breakuig,  embowels  her,  and  laps  the  blood ; 
So,  Atreus'  royal  son,  the  hindmost  still 
Slaying,  and  still  pursuing,  urged  them  on. 
Many  supine,  and  many  prone  the  field 
Press'd,  by  the  son  of  Atreus  in  their  flight 
Dismounted ;  for  no  weapon  raged  as  his. 
But  now,  at  last,  when  he  should  soon  have  reach'd 
The  lofty  walls  of  Ilium,  came  the  sire 
Of  gods  and  men  descending  from  the  skies. 
And  on  the  heights  of  Ida  fountain-fed, 
Sat  arm'd  with  thunders.     Calling  to  his  foot 
Swift  Iris  golden-pinion'd,  thus  he  spake. 

Iris !  away.     Thus  speak  in  Hector's  ears. 
While  yet  he  shall  the  son  of  Atreus  see 
Fierce  warring  in  the  van,  and  mowing  down 
The  Trojan  ranks,  so  lon^  let  him  abstain 
From  Itattle,  leaving  to  his  host  the  task 
Of  bloody  contest  furious  with  the  Greeks. 
But  soon  as  Atreus'  son  by  spear  or  shaft 
Wounded  shall  climb  his  chariot,  with  such  force 

*  The  Oreeclans  at  largo  are  indiscriminately  called 
Danal,  Argivea,  and  Achatiins,  in  the  oriRinuL  The 
Phthians  in  particiUar—  Ilcllenea.  They  were  the  tnwpt 
of  Achilles. 
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I  will  endue  Hector,  that  he  shall  slay 

Till  he  )iavc  reach'd  the  ships,  and  till,  the  sun 

Desccndiug,  sacred  darkness  cover  alL 

He  spake,  nor  rapid  Iris  disobeyM 
Stomi-wiiig'd  embuhsadress,  but  from  the  heights 
Of  Ida  KtoopM  to  Ilium.     There  she  found 
The  sou  of  i*oyal  Priam  by  the  throng 
Of  cliariots  and  of  steeds  compassM  about. 
She,  standing  at  his  side,  him  thus  bespake. 

Oh,  son  of  Priam !  as  the  gods  discreet ! 
I  bring  thee  counsel  from  the  sire  of  all. 
While  yet  thou  shalt  the  son  of  Atreus  see 
Fierce  warring  in  the  van,  and  mowing  down 
The  wanior  ranks,  so  long  he  bids  thee  pause 
From  battle,  leaving  to  thy  host  the  task 
Of  bloody  contest  furious  with  the  Greeks. 
But  soon  as  Atreus'  son,  by  spear  or  shaft 
Wounded,  shall  climb  his  chariot,  Jove  will  then 
Endue  thee  with  such  force,  that  thou  shalt  slay 
Till  thou  have  reach'd  the  ships,  and  till,  the  sun 
Descending,  suci'ed  darkness  cover  all. 

So  saying,  swift-pinion'd  Iris  disappeared. 
Then  Hector  from  his  chariot  at  a  leap 
Camedown  all  amiM,  and,  shaking  hisbrightspearSy 
Ranged  every  quarter,  animating  loud 
The  legions,  and  rekindling  hoirid  war. 
Back  roll'd  theTi*ojan  mnks, and  faced  the  Greeks; 
The  Gi*eeks  their  host  to  closer  phalanx  drew ; 
The  battle  was  restoi-ed,  van  fronting  van 
They  stood,  and  Agamenmon  into  hght 
Sprang  foremost,  panting  for  superior  fame. 

Say  now,  ye  Nine,  who  on  Olympus  dwell  1 
What  Trojan  first,  or  what  ally  of  Troy 
Opposed  the  force  of  Agamemnon's  arm ! 
Iphidamas,  Antenor's  valiant  son, 
Of  loftiest  stature,  who  in  fertile  Thrace 
Mother  of  flocks  was  nourish'd.     Cisseus  him 
His  grandsire,  father  of  Theano  praised 
For  loveliest  leatures,  in  his  own  abode 
Rear'd  yet  a  child,  and  when  at  length  he  reach'd  | 
The  measure  of  his  glorious  manhood  firm  | 

Dismiss'd  hun  not,  but,  to  engage  him  more,  i 

Gave  him  his  daughter.     Wedded,  he  his  bride       i 
As  soon  deserted,  and  with  galleys  twelve 
Following  the  rumour'd  voyage  of  the  Greeks,        | 
The  same  course  steer'd ;  but  at  I*ei-cope  inoor'd,  , 
And  marching  thence,  arrived  on  foot  at  Troy. 
He  first  opposed  Atrides.     They  api)ix)ach'd. 
The  spear  of  Agamemnon  wander'd  wide ; 
But  him  Iphidamas  on  his  broad  belt 
Beneath  the  corslet  struck,  and,  bearing  still 
On  his  spear-beam,  enforced  it ;  but  ere  yet 
He  pierced  the  broider'd  zone,  his  point,  impress'd 
Against  the  silver,  turn'd,  obtuse  as  lead. 
Then  royal  Agamemnon  in  his  hand 
The  weapon  grasping,  with  a  lion's  rage 
Home  drew  it  to  himself,  and  from  his  gdpe 
Wresting  it,  with  his  falchion  keen  his  neck 
Smote  full,  and  stretch'd  him  Hfeless  at  his  foot. 
So  slept  Iphidamas  among  the  slain ; 
Unhappy  1  from  his  virgin  bride  remote. 
Associate  with  the  men  of  Troy  in  arms 
He  fell,  and  left  her  beauties  unenjoy'd. 
He  gave  her  much,  gave  her  an  hundred  beeves, 
And  sheep  and  goats  a  thousand  from  his  flocks 
Promised,  for  numberless  his  meadows  ranged ; 
But  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  him 
Slew  and  desiMiil'd,  and  through  the  Greecion  host 
Proceeded,  laden  witli  his  gorgeous  anus. 
Co&ii  tluit  sight  beheld,  illustrious  chief. 


Antenor's  eldest-bom,  but  with  dim  eym 
Through  anguish  for  his  brother's  &1L    Un 
Of  noble  Agamemnon,  at  his  aide 
He  cautious  stood,  and  with  a  roeur  hn  arm, 
Where  thickest  flesh'd,  below  bis  elbuw,  p' 
Till  opposite  the  gUttering  point  appeared. 
A  thrilling  horror  seized  the  king  of  mea 
So  wounded ;  yet  though  wouud^l  so,  from  i^ 
He  ceased  not,  but  on  Cotfn  ruah'd,  hk  ipesr 
Grasping,  well-thriven  growth*  of  manyaaini 
He  by  the  foot  drew  ofi'  Iphidamas, 
His  brother,  son  of  his  own  sire,  aloud 
(falling  the  Trojan  leaders  to  his  aid, 
W'hen  him  so  occupied  with  his  keen  poiDt 
Atrides  pierced  his  bossy  shield  beneath. 
Expiring  on  Iphidamas  he  fell 
Prostrate,  and  Agamemnon  loppM  hia  heal 
Thus,  under  roy^  Agamemnon^  hand, 
Antenor  8  sons  their  destiny  fulflU'd, 
And  to  the  house  of  Ades  journey 'd  both. 
Through  other  ranks  of  warriors* then  be  pns'i 
Now  with  his  spear,  now  with  his  faulchiiMt  aim^ 
And  now  with  missile  force  of  massy  stones, 
While  yet  his  warm  blood  sallied  from  thevomi 
B  ut  when  the  wound  grew  dry,  and  the  blood  eead,  | 
Anguish  intolerable  undermined 
Then  all  the  might  of  Atreus'  royal  son. 
As  w^hen  a  labouring  woman's  arrowy  tfaroei 
Seize  her  intense,  by  Juno's  daughters  dnad 
The  birth-presiding  Ilith^'se  deep 
lufixt,  dispensers  of  those  pangs  severe ; 
So,  anguish  insupportable  subdued 
Then  all  the  might  of  Atreus'  royal  son. 
Up-springing  to  his  seat,  instant  he  bade 
His  charioteer  drive  to  the  hollow  barks. 
Heart-sick  himself  with  pain ;  yet,  ere  he  went, 
With  voice  loud-echomg  hail'd  the  I>ana4. 

Friends!  counsellors  auid  leaders  of  the  Greda 
Now  drive,  yourselves,  tlic  battle  from  your  flhipi 
For  me  the  gods  permit  not  to  emjdoy 
In  fight  with  Ilium's  host  the  day  entire. 

He  ended,  and  the  charioteer  his  steeds 
Lat>ird  to  the  ships ;  they  not  unwilling  flew, 
Bearing  from  battle  the  afllicted  king 
With  foaming  chests  and  bellies  grey  with  dnsL 
Soon  Hector,  noting  his  retreat,  aloud 
Caird  on  the  Trojans  and  allies  of  Troy. 

Trojans  and  Lycians,  and  close-fighting  sons 
Of  Dardanus !  oh  summon  all  your  might ; 
Now,  now  be  men  !  Their  bravest  is  with<hawn 
Glory  and  honour  from  Satuimiiiu  Jove 
On  me  attend ;  now  full  against  the  Greeks 
Drive  all  your  steeds,  and  win  a  deathless  name 

He  spake — and  all  drew  courage  from  liis  wor 
As  when  his  hounds  bright-tooth *d  some  huuti 
Agauist  the  lion  or  the  foi-est-l)oar,  [chec 

So  PriameTan  Hector  cheer'd  his  host 
Magnanimous  against  the  sons  of  Greece, 
Terrible  as  goiv-tainted  Mars.     Among 
The  foremost  waii-iors,  with  success  elate 
He  strode,  and  flung  himself  into  the  fight 
Black  as  a  storm  which  sudden  from  on  high 
De^cending,  furrows  dt?ep  the  gloomy  flood. 

Then  whom  slew  PriameTan  Hector  first, 
W^honi  hist,  by  Jove,  that  day,  with  glory  cit>wn' 
Assseus,  Dolops,  Orus,  Agelaus, 
Autonous,  Hipponoiis,  ^Esyiniius, 
Opheltius  and  Opites  first  he  slew. 


'Av«Morp«^(f— literally,  wind-i 
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All  leaders  of  the  Greeks,  and,  after  these, 
The  people.     As  when  whirlwinds  of  the  west 
A  Btorm  encounter  from  the  gloomy  south, 
^The  waves  roll  multitudinous,  and  the  foam 
IJpswept  by  wandering  gusts  fills  all  the  air, 
So  Hector  swept  the  Greecians.     Then  defeat 
^ast  remedy  and  havoc  had  ensued, 
7hen  had  the  routed  Greecians,  flying,  sought 
Their  ships  again,  but  that  Ulysses  thus 
Summon'd  the  brave  Tydides  to  his  aid. 

Whence  comes  it,  Diomede,  that  we  forget 
Our  wonted  courage!  Hither,  O  my  friend ! 
And,  fighting  at  my  side,  ward  off  the  shame 
That  must  be  ours,  sliould  Hector  seize  the  fleet 

To  whom  the  valiant  Diomede  replied. 
1  will  be  firm  ;  trust  me  thou  shalt  not  find 
Me  shrinking ;  yet  small  fruit  of  our  attempts 
Shall  follow,  for  the  Thunderer,  not  to  us. 
But  to  the  Trojan,  gives  the  glorious  day. 

The  hero  spake,  and  from  his  chariot  cast 
Thynibneus  to  the  ground  pierced  through  the  pap, 
While  by  Ulysses'  hand  his  charioteer 
Godlike  Molion,  fell.    The  warfare  thus 
Of  both  for  ever  closed,  them  there  they  left, 
And  plunging  deep  into  the  warrior  throng 
Troubled  the  multitude.     As  when  two  boars 
Tom  desperate  on  the  close-purMuing  hounds, 
So  they,  returning  on  the  host  of  Troy, 
Slew  on  all  sides,  and  overtoil'd  with  flight 
From  Hector's  arm,  the  Greeks  mean  time  respired. 
Two  warriors,  next,  their  chariot  and  themselves 
They  took,  plebeians  brave,  sons  of  the  seer 
Percosian  Merops  in  prophetic  Hkill 
Surpassing  all ;  he  both  his  sons  forbad 
The  mortal  field,  but  disobedient  they 
Still  sought  it,  for  their  destiny  prevailed. 
Spear-practised  Diomerle  of  life  deprived 
Both  theae,and  stripped  them  of  their  glorious  arms, 
While  by  Ulysses*  hand  Hippodamus 
Died  and  Hypeirochus.     And  now  the  son 
Of  Saturn,  looking  down  from  Ida,  poised 
The  doubtful  war,  and  mutual  deaths  they  dealt. 
Tydides  plunged  his  spear  into  the  groin 
(H  the  illustrious  son  of  Pa'on,  bold 
Agastrophus.     No  steeds  at  his  command 
Had  he,  infatuate !  but  liis  charioteer 
His  steeds  detain 'd  remote,  while  through  the  van 
Himself  on  foot  rush'd  madly  till  he  fell. 
But  Hector  through  the  ranks  darting  his  eye 
Perceived,  and  with  ear-piercing  cries  advanced 
Against  them,  follow'd  by  the  host  of  Troy. 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  shuddering,  his  approach 
Discem'd,  and  instant  to  UKsses  spake. 

Now  comes  the  storm !  This  way  the  mischief 
rolls! 
Stand  and  repulse  the  Trojan.     Now  be  firm. 

He  said,  and  hurling  his  long-sliadow'd  beam 
Smote  Hector.     At  his  helmet's  crown  he  aim'd. 
Nor  err'd,  but  brass  encountering  brass,  the  point 
Glanced  wide,  for  he  had  cased  liis  youthful  brows 
In  triple  brass,  Apollo's  glorious  gift. 
Yet  with  rapidity  at  such  a  shock 
Hector  recoil'd  into  the  multitude 
Afieu',  where  sinking  to  his  knees,  he  lean*d 
On  his  broad  palm,  and  darkness  veil'd  his  eyes. 
But  while  Tydides  foUow'd  through  the  van 
His  stormy  spear,  which  in  the  distant  soil 
Implanted  stood,  Hector  his  scatter'd  sense 
Recovering,  to  his  chariot  sprang  again, 
Andy  di\'ing  deep  into  his  host,  escaped. 


The  noble  son  of  Tydeus,  spear  in  liand, 
Rush'd  after  him,  and  as  he  went,  exclaimed. 

Dog !  thou  hast  now  escaped  ;  but,  sure  the  stroke 
Approach 'd  thee  nigh,  well-aim'd.    Once  more  thy 
Which  ever  to  Apollo  thou  preferr'st        [prayers 
Entering  the  clash  of  battle,  have  prevail'd. 
And  he  hath  rescued  thee.     But  well  beware 
Our  next  encounter,  for  if  also  me 
Some  god  befriend,  thou  diest.     Now  will  I  seek 
Another  mark,  and  smite  whom  next  I  may. 

He  spake,  and  of  his  armour  stripp'd  the  son 
Spear-famed  of  Paeon.    Meantime  Paris,  mate 
Of  beauteous  Helen,  drew  his  bow  against 
Tydides ;  by  a  pillar  of  the  tomb 
Of  Ilus,  ancient  senator  revered, 
Conceal'd  he  stood,  and  while  the  hero  loosed 
His  corslet  from  the  breast  of  Pieon's  son 
Renown'd,  and  of  his  helmet  and  his  targe 
Despoil'd  him ;  Paris,  arching  quick  his  bow. 
No  devious  shaft  dismiss'd,  but  his  right  foot 
Pierced  through  the  sole,  and  fix'd  it  to  the  ground. 
Transported  from  his  ambush  forth  he  leap'd 
With  a  loud  laugh,  and,  vaunting,  thus  exclaim'd : 

Oh  shaft  well  shot!   it  galls  thee.     Would  to 
heaven 
That  it  had  pierced  thy  heart,  and  thou  hadst  died ! 
So  had  the  Trojans  respite  from  their  toils 
Enjoy'd,  who,  now,  shudder  at  sight  of  thee 
Like  she-goats  when  the  lion  is  at  hand. 

To  whom,  undaunted,  Diomede  replied. 
Archer  shrew-tongucd  !     spie-maiden  I    man  of 

curls  M 
Shouldst  thou  in  arms  attempt  me  face  to  face, 
Thy  bow  and  arrows  should  avail  thee  nought. 
Vain  boaster  !  tliou  hast  scratch'd  my  foot,— no 
And  I  regard  it  as  I  might  the  stroke       [more-' 
Of  a  weak  woman  or  a  simple  child. 
The  weapons  of  a  dastard  and  a  slave 
Are  ever  such.     More  terrible  are  mine, 
And  whom  they  pierce,  though  slightly  pierced,  be 
His  wife  her  cheeks  rends  inconsolable,         [dies 
His  babes  are  fatherless,  his  blood  the  glebe 
Incarnadines,  and  where  he  bleeds  and  rots 
More  birds  of  prey  than  women  haunt  the  place. 

He  ended,  and  Ulysses,  drawing  nigh, 
Shelter'd  Tydides ;  he  behind  the  chief 
Of  Ithaca  sat  drawing  forth  the  shaft. 
But  pierced  with  agonizing  pangs  the  while. 
Then,  climbing  to  his  chariot-seat,  he  bade 
Sthenelus  hasten  to  the  hollow  ships. 
Heart-sick  with  pain.     And  now  alone  was  seen 
Spear-famed  Ulysses ;  not  an  Argive  more 
Remain'd,  so  universal  was  the  rout. 
And  gnmning,  to  his  own  great  heart  he  said. 

Alas !  what  now  awaits  me  I  if,  appall'd 
By  multitudes,  I  fly,  much  detriment ; 
And  if  alone  they  intercept  me  here. 
Still  more ;  for  Jove  hath  scatter'd  all  the  host. 
Yet  why  these  doubts !  for  know  I  not  of  old 
That  only  dastards  fly,  and  that  the  voice 
Of  honour  bids  the  famed  in  battle  stand, 
Bleed  they  themselves,  or  cause  their  foes  to  bleed! 

While  busied  in  such  thought  he  stood, the  ranks 


»  In  the  original— «c€>a  &y\ai — AU  that  I  pretend  to 
know  of  this  expression  is  that  it  is  ironical,  and  may 
relate  either  to  the  hesd-drom  of  Paris*  or  to  his  archer- 
ship.  To  translate  it  U  impossible ;  to  paraphrase  it  in  a 
passage  of  so  much  emotion,  would  be  absurd.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  supply  its  place  by  an  appellatioa  in  point 
of  contempt  equal. 
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Of  Tn»jani«  fronted  with  broad  shields,  enclosed 
The  hero  witli  a  rin^j;,  hemming  around 
Their  own  destruction.     As  when  dogi^,  and  swains 
In  prime  of  manhood,  from  all  (|uartcr8  rush 
Around  a  boar,  ho  from  his  thicket  holts, 
The  brii;ht  tusk  wlicttinc:  in  his  crooked  jaws ; 
They  press  him  on  all  hi<ies,  and  from  beneath 
L(»nd  jjnashings  hj»ar,  yet,  firm,  his  threats  defy ; 
Like  them  the  Trojans  on  all  sidles  assail'd 
Ulysses  dear  t(»  Jove.     Fii*st  with  his  spear 
He  spran<;  impetuous  on  a  valiant  chief, 
Whose  shoulder  witii  a  downright  point  ho  pierced, 
Delopites ;  Thoon  next  lie  slcfw, 
And  Ennomus,  and  from  his  coursers'  backs 
Alighting  quick,  Chei'sidamas ;  beneath 
His  bossy  shield  the  gliding  weapon  pass'd 
Right  through  his  navel ;  on  the  plain  he  fell 
Kxpiring,  and  with  both  hands  clench'd  the  dust. 
I    Them  slain  he  left,  and  Charops  wounde<l  next, 
I    Brother  of  Soeus,  genenms  chief,  and  son 
Of  Hipiiasus ;  brave  Socus  to  the  aid 
Of  Charops  flew,  and.  godlike,  thus  began. 
Illustrious  chief,  Ulysses !  strong  to  toil 
And  rich  in  ai'tifice !     Or  boa,st  to-day 
Two  sons  of  Hippasus,  brave  warriors  both, 
Of  armour  and  of  life  bereft  by  thee. 
Or  to  my  vengeful  s?pear  resign  thy  own ! 
So  saying,  Ulysses'  oval  disk  In;  smote. 
Through  his  bright  disk  the  stormy  weapon  flew, 
I    Transpierced  his  twisted  mail,  and  from  his  side 
Drove  all  the  skin,  Imt  to  his  nobler  parts 
Found  entrance  none,  by  Pallas  turn'd  aslant. 
Ulysses,  conscious  of  liLs  life  untouchM, 
lietired  a  step  from  Socus,  and  replied. 

Ah,  hapl(>sR  youth  !  thy  fate  is  on  the  wing; 
Me  thou  hast  forced  in«K?ed  to  cease  a  while 
From  battle  with  the  Trojans,  but  I  speak 
Thy  death  at  hand  ;  for,  van<iuishM  by  my  spear, 
This  self-same  day  thou  shalt  to  me  resign 
Thy  fame,  thy  soul  to  Pluto  steed-renown'd. 

He  ceased ;  then  Socus  turn'd  his  back  to  fly. 
But,  as  he  tnni'd,  his  shoulder-blades  between 
He  pierced  him,  and  the  spear  urged  through  his 

breast. 
On  his  resounding  arms  he  fell,  and  thus 
(jodlike  Ulysses  gloried  in  his  fall. 

Ah,  Socus,  son  of  Hippasus,  a  chief 
Of  fame  equestrian  !  swifter  far  than  thou 
Death  followed  thee,  and  thou  hast  not  escaped. 
Ill-fated  youth  !  thy  parents'  hands  thine  eyes 
Shall  never  close,  but  birds  of  ravenous  maw 
Shall  tear  thee,  flapping  thee  with  frequent  wing, 
While  me  the  noble  Grecians  shall  entomb ! 
So  sayuig,  the  valiant  Socus'  spear  he  drew 
From  his  own  flesh,  and  through  his  bossy  shield. 
The  weapon  drawn,  forth  sprang  the  blood,  and  left 
His  spirit  faint.     Then  Ilium's  dauntless  sons. 
Seeing  IJlysses'  blood,  exhorted  glad 
Each  other,  and,  with  force  united,  all 
Press'd  on  him.     He,  retiring,  summon'd  loud 
His  followers.     Thrice,  loud  as  a  mortal  may. 
He  call'd,  and  valiant  Mcnelaus  thrice 
Hearing  the  voice,  to  Ajax  thus  remarked. 
Illustrious  son  of  Telamonl     The  voice 
Of  Laertiadi^  comes  o'er  my  ear 
With  such  a  sound,  as  if  the  hardy  chief, 
Abandon'd  of  his  friends,  were  overpowered 
By  numbei-s  intercepting  his  retreat. 
Haste!  force  we  quick  a  passage  through  the  ranks. 
Hb  worth  demands  our  succour,  for  1  fear 


Lest  sole  conflicting  with  the  host  of  Troy, 
Brave  as  he  is,  he  perish,  to  the  Ion 
Unspeakable  aud  long  regret  of  Greece. 

So  saying,  he  went,  and  Ajax,  godlike  ehid^ 
FoUowM  him.     At  the  voice  arrived,  Uiey  food 
Ulysses  Jove-beloved  compass'd  about 
By  Trojans,  as  the  lynxes  in  the  hills. 
Adust  for  blood,  compass  an  antlerd  staj^ 
Pierced  by  an  archer ;  while  his  blood  is  warn 
And  his  limbs  pliable,  from  him  he  'scapes; 
And  when  the  feather *d  barb  hath  quell'd  hisfora^ 
In  some  dark  hollow  of  the  mountain's  side, 
The  hungiy  troop  devour  him ;  chance,  the  %\St, 
Conducts  a  lion  thither,  bcfoix;  whom 
All  vanish,  and  the  lion  feeds  alone ; 
So  swann'd  the  Tri»jan  i>owers,  numeroosandbol^ 
Around  Ulysses,  who  with  wary  bkill 
Heroic  combated  his  evil  day. 
But  Ajax  came  cover *d  with  his  broad  shicU 
That  seem'd  a  tower,  and  at  Ulysses'  side 
Stood  fast ;  then  fled  the  Trojans  widc-dispenad, 
And  Menelaus  led  him  by  the  hand 
Till  his  own  chariot  to  his  aid  approach'd. 
But  Ajax,  springing  on  the  Trojans,  slew 
Doryclus,  from  the  loins  of  Priam  f»pruug, 
But  spurious.     Paudocus  he  wounded  next, 
Then  wounded  Pyrasus,  and  after  him 
Pylartes  and  Lysander.     As  a  flood 
Runs  headlong  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain 
After  long  showers  from  Jove ;  many  a  dr\-  oak 
And  many  a  pine  the  torivnt  sweejw  along, 
And,  turbid,  shot)ts  much  soil  uito  the  sea. 
So,  glorious  Ajax  troubled  wide  the  held, 
Hoi-se  and  man  slaughtering,  whereof  Hector  jt* 
Heard  not ;  for  on  the  left  of  all  the  war 
He  fought  beside  Scamander,  where  un>und 
Huge  Nestor,  and  Idomeneus  the  brave. 
Most  deaths  were  dealt,and  loude.^t  roar'd  th^figbt. 
There  Hector  toil'd,  feats  wondeHul  of  s]H;ar 
And  horsemanship  achieving,  and  the  Hues 
Of  many  a  phalanx  desolating  wide. 
Nor  even  then  had  the  bold  Gi-eeks  retired. 
But  that  an  arrow  triple-barb'd,  dispateh'd 
By  Paris,  Helen's  mate,  against  the  chief 
Machaon  waiTing  with  distu)guish*d  force, 
Piei-ced  his  right  shoulder.    For  his  sake  alann'd, 
The  valour-br«itlnng  Groccians  fear'd,  lest  he 
In  that  disastrous  field  should  sd»o  fall. 
At  once,  Idomeneus  of  Crete  approach'd 
The  noble  Nestor,  and  him  thus  bcspakc. 

Arise,  Neleian  Nestor !  pride  of  Greece ! 
Ascend  thy  chariot,  and  Machaon  placed 
Beside  thee,  bear  him,  instant,  to  the  flt»et. 
For  one  so  skillM  in  medicine,  and  to  free 
The  inhen^nt  barb,  is  worth  a  multitude. 

He  said*,  nor  the  Gerenian  hero  old 
Aught  hesitated,  but  into  his  seat 
Ascended,  and  Machaon,  son  renown'd 
Of  i^sculapius,  mountiHl  at  his  side. 
He  lash'd  the  steeds,  they  not  unwilling  sought 
The  hollow  ships,  long  their  familiar  home. 

Cebriones,  meantime,  the  charioteer 
Of  Hector,  from  his  seat  tlie  Tivjan  ranks 
Observing  sore  discomfited,  bi'gan. 

Here  are  we  busied,  Hector  !  on  the  skirts 
Of  roaring  battle,  and  meantime  I  sec 
Our  host  confused,  their  horses  aind  themselves 
All  mingled.     Telamonian  Ajax  there 
Routs  them ;  I  know  the  hero  by  his  shield. 
Haste,  drive  we  Uiither,  for  the  carnage  most 
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Of  borse  and  foot  conflicting  furious,  there 
stages,  and  infinite  the  shouts  arise.  [steeds 

He  said,  and  with  shrill-sounding  scourge  the 
Smote  ample-maned ;  they,  ut  the  sudden  stroke 
Through  both  hosts  whirled  the  chariot,  sliields 

and  men 
Trampling ;  with  blood  the  axle  underneath 
jUl  redden'd,  and  the  chariot-rings  with  drops 
From  the  horse-hoofs,  and  from  the  fellied  wheels. 
Full  on  the  multitude  he  drove,  on  fire 
To  burst  the  phalanx,  and  confusion  sent  [spear. 
Among  the  Greeks,  for  nought*  he  shunn'd  the 
All  quarters  else  with  faulchion  or  with  lance. 
Or  with  huge  stones  he  ranged,  but  cautious  shunned 
The  encounter  of  the  Telamonian  chief. 

But  the  eternal  father  throned  on  high 
With  fear  fiH'd  Ajax ;  panic-fix'd  he  stood. 
His  seven-fold  shield  behind  his  shoulder  cast. 
And  hemm'd  by  numbers,  with  an  eye  askant, 
Watchful  retreated.     As  a  beast  of  prey 
Retiring,  turns  and  looks,  so  he  his  face 
Tum'd  oft,  retiring  slow,  and  step  by  step. 
As  when  the  watch-dogs  and  assembled  swains 
Have  driven  a  tawny  lion  from  the  stalls, 
Then,  interdicting  him  his  wishM  repast. 
Watch  all  the  night,  he,  famishM,  yet  again 
Comes  furious  on,  but  speeds  not,  kept  aloof 
By  frequent  spears  from  daring  liands,  but  more 
By  flash  of  torches,  which,  though  flerce,  he  dreads, 
TUl,  at  the  dawn,  sullen,  he  stalks  away ; 
So  fix>m  before  the  Trojans  Ajax  stalk'd 
Sullen,  and  with  reluctance  slow  retired, 
His  brave  heart  trembling  for  the  fleet  of  Greece. 
As  w^hcn  (the  boys  o*erpower*d)  a  sluggish  ass, 
On  whose  tough  sides  they  have  spent  many  a  staff, 
Enters  the  harvest,  and  the  spiry  ears 
Crops  persevering ;  with  their  rods  the  boys 
Still  ply  him  hard,  but  all  their  puny  might 
Scarce  drives  him  forth  when  he  hath  browzed  his 
So,  there,  the  Trojans  and  their  foreign  aids  [fill, 
With  ghttering  lances  keen  huge  Ajax  urged. 
His  broad  shield's  centre  smiting.     He,  by  turns, 
With  desperate  force  the  Trojan  phalanx  douse 
Facing,  repulsed  them,  and  by  turns  he  fled. 
But  still  forbad  all  inroad  on  the  fleet. 
Trojans  and  Greeks  between,  alone,  he  stood 
A  bulwark.     Spears  from  daring  hands  dismissed 
Some,  piercing  his  broad  shield,  there  pUuted  stood, 
While  others,  in  the  midway  falling,  spent 
Their  disappointed  rage  deep  in  the  ground. 

Eur^pylus,  Evacmou's  noble  son. 
Him  seeing,  thus,  with  weapons  overwlielniM 
Flew  to  Iiis  side,  his  glittering  lance  dLsmissM, 
And  Apisaon,  son  of  Phausias,  struck 
Under  the  midrifF;  through  his  liver  pass'd 
Tlie  ruthless  poiut,  and,  falling,  he  expired. 
Forth  sprang  Eurypylus  to  seize  the  spoil ; 
Wh<»m  soon  as  godlike  Alexander  saw 
DirspoiHng  Apisaon  of  his  arms. 
Drawing  incontinent  his  bow,  he  sent 
A  shaft  to  his  right  thigh ;  the  brittle  reed 
SnappM,  and  the  rankling  barb  stuck  fast  within. 
Terrified  at  the  stroke,  the  wounded  chief 
To  his  own  band  retired,  but,  as  he  went. 
With  echoing  voice  call'd  on  the  Danai 

>  This  interpretation  of — /AivvvBa  9i  x^f^o  9ovp6f — 
is  taken  from  the  Scholium  by  Vllloissun.  It  differs  from 
thofle  of  Clarke,  Eustathius,  and  another  Scholiast  quoted 
by  Clarke,  but  seems  to  salt  the  context  much  better  than 
either. 


Friends!  Counsellors, and  leaders  of  the  Greeka ! 
Turn  ye  and  stand,  and  from  his  dreadful  lot 
Save  Ajax  whelm'd  with  weapons ;  'scape,  I  judge^ 
He  cannot  from  the  roaring  fight,  yet  oh 
Stand  fast  around  him ;  save,  if  save  ye  may. 
Your  champion  huge,  the  Telamonian  chief. 

So  spake  the  wounded  warrior.    They  at  once 
With  slopiiig  bucklers,  and  with  spears  erect, 
To  his  relief  api>roach'd.     Ajax  with  joy 
The  friendly  phalanx  joinM,  then  tum'd  and  stood. 

Thus  burn'd  the  embattled  field  as  with  the 
Of  a  devouring  fire.     Meantime  afar         [flamefl 
From  all  that  tumult  the  Neleian  nuures 
Bore  Nestor,  foaming  as  they  ran,  with  whom 
Machaon  also  rode,  leader  revered. 
Achilles  mark'd  him  passing ;  for  he  stood 
Exalted  on  his  huge  ship's  lofty  stem. 
Spectator  of  the  toil  severe,  and  flight 
Deplorable  of  the  defeated  Greeks. 
He  call'd  his  friend  Patroclus.     He  below 
Within  his  tent  the  sudden  summons  heard 
And  sprang  Uke  Mars  abroad,  all  unaware 
That  in  that  sound  he  heard  the  voice  of  fate. 
Him  first  Mencstius'  gallant  son  address'd. 

What  would  Achilles!  Wherefore  hath  he  cairdi 
To  whom  Achilles  swiftest  of  the  swift : 

Brave  Mencetiades !  my  soul's  delight ! 
Soon  will  the  Greecians  now  my  knees  surround 
Suppliant,  by  dread  extremity  constrain'd. 
But  fly  Patroclus,  haste,  oh  dear  to  Jove  ! 
£nquii*e  of  Nestor,  whom  he  hath  convey'd 
From  battle,  wounded  1  Viewing  him  behind, 
I  most  believed  him  iEsculapius'  son 
Machaon,  but  the  steeds  so  swiftly  paas'd 
My  galley,  that  his  face  escaped  my  note. 

He  said,  and  prompt  to  gratify  his  friend, 
Forth  ran  Patroclus  through  the  camp  of  Greece. 

Now  when  Neleian  Nestor  to  his  tent 
Had  brought  Machaon,  they  alighted  both, 
And  the  old  hero's  friend  Eur^medon 
Released  the  coursers.    On  the  beach  awhile 
Their  tunics  sweat-imbued  in  the  cool  air 
They  ventilated,  facing  full  the  breeze. 
Then  on  soft  couches  in  the  tent  reposed. 
Meantime,  their  beverage  Hecamede  mix'd. 
The  old  king's  bright-nair'd  captive,  whom  he 
From  Tenedos,  what  time  Achilles  sack'd  [brought 
The  city,  daughter  of  the  noble  chief 
Arsinoiis,  and  selected  from  the  rest 
For  Nestor,  as  the  honourable  meed 
Of  counsels  always  eminently  wise. 
She,  first,  before  them  placed  a  table  bright, 
With  feet  coeruleau  ;  thirst-provoking  sauce 
She  brought  them  also  in  a  brazen  tray, 
Garlick  and  honey  new,  and  sacred  meal. 
Beside  them,  next,  she  placed  a  noble  cup 
Of  labour  exquisite,  which  from  his  home 
The  ancient  king  had  bn)ught  with  golden  stadd 
Embellish'd  ;  it  presented  to  the  grasp 
Four  ears ;  two  golden  turtles,  perch'd  on  each, 
Seem'd  feeding,  and  two  turtles^  form'd  the  base. 
That  cup  once  fill'd,  all  others  must  have  toil'd 
To  move  it  from  the  board,  but  it  was  light 
In  Nestor's  hand  ;  he  lifted  it  with  ease. 
The  graceful  virgin  in  that  cup  a  draught 

*  I  have  interpreted  the  very  ambiguous  words  Mv 
8*  6vh  irvBfihtt  linay  according  to  Athensnis  as  quoted 
by  Clarke,  and  his  interpretation  of  them  is  confirmed  by 
the  Scliulium  in  the  Venetian  edition  of  the  Iliad, 
published  by  ViUoisson. 
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MixM  for  them,  Pramnian  wine  and  savoury 
Of  j^oat's  milk,  prated  with  a  hrazen  ra»|>,  [cheese 
Then  sprinkled  all  with  meal.  The  draught  prepared. 
She  gave  it  to  their  hand  ;  they,  drinking,  slaked 
Their  fiery  thirst,  and  with  each  other  sat 
Conversing  fnen«lly,  when  the  godlike  youth 
By  brave  Achilles  sent,  stood  at  the  door. 

Him  seeing,  Nestor  from  his  splendid  couch 
Aldose,  and  by  the  hand  leading  him  in, 
Entreated  him  to  sit,  but  that  request 
Patroclus,  on  liis  part  refusing,  said  : 

Oh  venerable  king !  no  seat  is  here 
For  me,  nor  may  thy  courtesy  prevail. 
He  is  irascible,  and  to  be  fear'd 
Who  bade  me  ask  what  chieftain  thou  hast  brought 
From  battle,  wounded  ;  but  untold  1  learn ; 
I  see  Machaon,  and  shall  now  report 
As  I  have  seen  ;  oh  ancient  king  revered ! 
Thou  know'bt  Achilles  fierj',  and  propense 
blame  to  impute  even  where  blame  is  none. 

To  whom  the  brave  Gerenian  thus  replied. 
Why  feels  Achilles  for  the  wounded  Greeks 
Such  deep  concern!  He  little  knows  the  height 
To  which  our  sorrows  swell.     Our  noblest  lie 
By  spear  or  arrow  wounded  in  the  fleet. 
Diomede,  warlike  son  of  Tydeus,  bleeds, 
Gaird  by  a  shaft ;  Ulysses,  glorious  chief. 
And  Agamemnon '  suffer  by  the  spear  ; 
Eurypylus  is  shot  into  the  thigh, 
And  here  lies  still  another  newly  brought 
By  me  from  fight,  pierced  also  by  a  shaft. 
What  then  !     How  strong  soe*er  to  give  them  aid 
Achilles  feels  no  pity  of  the  Greeks. 
Waits  he  till  every  vessel  on  the  shore 
Fired,  in  despite  of  the  wliole  Argive  host, 
Be  sunk  in  its  own  ashes,  and  ourselves 
All  perish,  heaps  on  heaps  I     For  in  my  limbs 
No  longer  lives  the  agility  of  my  youth. 
Oh,  for  the  vigour  of  those  days  again, 
When  Elis,  for  her  cattle  which  we  took, 
Strove  with  us,  and  Itymoneus  I  slew, 
Brave  offspring  of  Hypirochus  ;  he  dwelt 
In  Elis,  and  while  I  the  pledges  drove. 
Stood  for  his  herd,  but  fell  among  the  first 
Bv  a  spear  hurl'd  from  my  victorious  arm. 
Then  fied  the  rustic  multitude,  and  we 
Drove  off  abundant  booty  from  the  plain, 
Herds  fifty  of  fat  beeves,  large  flocks  of  goats 
As  many,  with  as  many  sheep  and  swine. 
And  full  thrice  fifty  mares  of  brightest  hue, 
All  breeders,  many  with  their  foals  beneath. 
All  these,  by  night  returning  safe,  we  drove 
Into  Neleian  Pylus,  and  the  heart 
Rejoiced  of  Neleus,  in  a  son  so  young 
A  warrior,  yet  enrich'd  with  such  a  prize. 
At  early  dawn  the  heralds  summoned  loud 
The  citizens,  to  prove  their  just  demands 
On  fruitful  Elis,  and  the  assembled  chiefs 
Division  made,  (for  numerous  were  the  debts 
Which  the  Epeans,  in  the  weak  estate 
Of  the  unpeopled  Pylus,  had  incurred  ; 
For  Hercules,  few  years  before,  had  sack'd' 


I  It  would  have  suited  the  dignity  of  Agnmeinnoii's  rank 
to  have  mentioned  his  wound  flrst;  but  Nestor  making 
this  recital  to  the  friend  0/ AchilUs  names  him  slightly, 
and  without  any  addition. 

*  It  is  said  that  the  Thebans  having  war  with  the  people 
of  Orchomenos,  the  Pylians  assieted  the  latter,  for  which 
cause  Hercules  destroyed  their  city  —See  Scholium  par 
ViUoiMon. 


Our  city,  and  our  mightiest  slain.    OnndvBi 

The  gallant  sons  of  Neleus,  were  in  all 

Twelve  youths,  of  whom  myself  alone  sanrhred; 

The  rest  all  perish'd ;  whence,  presamptaonsgnM^ 

The  brazen-maird  Epeans  wronged  us  oft.) 

An  herd  of  beeves  my  father  for  himself 

Selected,  and  a  numerous  flock  beside, 

Three  hundred  sheep,  with  shepherds  for  tlieoiaL 

For  he  a  claimant  was  of  large  arrean 

From  sacred  Elis.     Four  unrival'd  stoedi 

With  his  own  chariot  to  the  games  he  sent, 

That  should  contend  for  the  appointed  prize 

A  tripod  ;  but  Augeias,  king  of  men, 

Detain'd  the  stee£,  and  sent  the  charioteer 

Defrauded  home.     My  father,  therefore,  find 

At  such  foul  outrage  both  of  deeds  and  wordiy 

Took  much,  and  to  the  Pylians  gave  the  rest 

For  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  all. 

While  thus  we  busied  were  in  these  ooncems, 

And  in  performance  of  religious  rites 

Throughout  the  city,  came  the  Epeans  ann*d. 

Their  whole  vast  multitude  both  hor»e  and  foot 

On  the  third  day ;  came  also  clad  in  brass 

The  two  Molions,  inexpert  as  yet 

In  feats  of  arms,  and  of  a  boyish  age. 

There  is  a  city  on  a  mountain's  heiui. 

Fast  by  the  banks  of  Alpheus,  far  remote. 

The  utmost  town  which  sandy  Pylus  owns. 

Named  Thryoessa,  and,  with  ardour  fired 

To  lay  it  waste,  that  city  they  besieged. 

Now  when  their  host  had  traversed  all  the  plain, 

Minerva  from  Olympus  flew  bv  night 

And  bade  us  arm ;  nor  were  the  Pylians  slow 

To  assemble,  but  impatient  for  the  fight. 

Me,  then,  my  father  suffered  not  to  arm. 

But  hid  my  steeds,  for  he  supposed  me  raw 

As  yet,  and  ignorant  how  war  is  waeed. 

Yet,  even  thus,  unvantaged  and  on  toot, 

Superior  honoura  I  that  day  acquired 

To  theirs  who  rode,  for  Pallas  led  me  on 

Henkdf  to  victory.    There  is  a  stream 

Which  at  Arena  falls  into  the  sea. 

Named  Minui^ius ;  on  that  river's  bank 

The  Pylian  horsemen  waited  day's  approach. 

And  thither  all  our  foot  came  pouring  down. 

The  flood  divine  of  Alpheus  thence  we  reach'd 

At  noon,  all  arm'd  complete ;  there,  hallowed  rites 

We  held  to  Jove  omnipotent,  and  slew 

A  bull  to  sacred  Alpheus,  ^-ith  a  bull 

To  Neptune,  and  an  heifer  of  the  herd 

To  Pallas ;  then,  all  marshal'd  as  they  were 

From  van  to  rear  our  legions  took  repast. 

And  at  the  river's  side  slept  on  their  arms 

Already  the  Epean  host  had  round 

Begirt  the  city,  bent  to  lay  it  waste, 

A  task  wliich  cost  them,  first,  both  blood  and  toiL 

For  when  the  radiant  sun  on  the  green  earth 

Had  risen,  with  prayer  to  Pallas  and  to  Jove, 

We  gave  them  battle.    When  the  Pylian  host 

And  the  Epeans  thus  were  close  engaged, 

I  firat  a  warrior  slew,  Mulius  the  brave, 

And  seized  his  coursers.    He  the  eldest-bom 

Of  king  Angelas'  daughten  had  espoused 

The  golden  Agamcdc ;  not  an  herb 

The  spacious  earth  yields  but  she  knew  its  powers. 

Him,  rushing  on  me,  with  my  brasen  lance 

I  smote,  and  in  the  dust  he  fell ;  I  leap'd 

Into  his  seat,  and  drove  into  the  van. 

A  panic  seized  the  Epeans  when  they  saw 

The  leader  of  their  horse  o'erthrown.  a  chief 
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«ing  all  in  fight.    Black  as  a  cloud 

vhirlwind  fraught,  I  drove  impetuous  on, 

ifty  chariots,  and  at  side  of  each 

ro  &bin  warriors,  with  their  teeth  the  soil 

n^,  all  vanquish 'd  by  my  single  arm. 

»Lain  also  the  Molions,  sons 

or,  but  the  sovereign  of  the  deep 

own  authentic  sire,  in  darkness  dense 

ing  both,  conveyM  them  safe  away. 

f  ove  a  victory  of  prime  renown 

0  the  Pylians  ;  for  we  chased  and  slew 
ither'd  spoil  o'er  all  the  champain  spread 
catter'd  shields,  till  we  our  steeds  had  driven 

Buprasian  fields  laden  with  corn, 

Olenian  rock,  and  to  a  town 

Colona  situate,  and  named 
,     There  it  was  that  Pallas  turn'd 
>ople  homeward ;  there  I  left  the  last 
the  slain,  and  he  was  slain  by  me. 
Irove  the  Achaians  from  Buprasium  home 
coursers  fleet,  and  Jove,  of  gods  above, 

ed  most  praise,  Nestor  of  men  below. 
>nce  was  1.  But  brave  Achillea  shuts 
rtues  close,  an  unimparted  store ; 

en  he  shall  weep,  when  all  the  host, 
llow-warriors  once,  shall  be  destroy'd. 
•collect,  young  friend !  the  sage  advice 

1  when  thoQ  camest  from  Phthia  to  the  aid 
imemnon,  on  that  selfsame  day 

tins  gave  thee.     We  were  present  there, 
•s  and  mv-self,  both  in  the  house, 
card  it  all ;  for  to  the  house  we  came 
leus  in  our  journey  through  the  land 
tile  Greece,  gathering  her  states  to  war. 
und  thy  noble  sire  Mencetius  there, 
ind  Achilles ;  ancient  Peleus  stood 
ve  the  Thunderer  offering  in  his  court 
s  of  an  ox,  and  on  the  blazing  rites 
on  pouring  from  a  cup  of  gold, 
ye  on  preparation  of  the  feast 
led  both,  Ulysses  and  myself 
in  the  vestibule ;  Achilles  flew 
■d  us,  introduced  us  by  the  hand, 
teating  us,  such  liberal  portion  gave 
;h,  as  hospitality  requires, 
lirst,  at  length,  and  hunger  both  sufficed, 
;most  speaking,  ask*d  you  to  the  wars, 
e  were  eager  both,  but  from  your  sires 
admonition,  ere  ye  went,  received. 
L'leus  charged  Achilles  to  aspu^ 
(best  praise,  and  always  to  excel, 
lec,  thy  sire  Menoetius  thus  advised, 
son !  Achilles  boasts  the  nobler  birth, 
lou  art  elder ;  he  in  strength  excels 
far ;  thou,  therefore,  with  discretion  rule 
experience  ;  thy  advice  impart 
gentleness ;  instruction  wise  suggest 
y,  and  thou  shalt  find  him  apt  to  learn." 
«  thy  father  taught,  but,  as  it  seemsy 
n.     Yet  even  now  essay  to  move 
ke  Achilles ;  if  the  gods  so  please, 
knows  but  that  thy  reasons  may  prevail 
ise  his  valiant  heart !  men  rarely  scorn 
amest  intercession  of  a  friend. 
'  some  prophecy  alarm  his  fears, 
rom  his  goddess  mother  he  have  aught 
redy  who  may  have  learnt  the  same  from  Jove, 


Thee  let  him  send  at  least,  and  order  forth 
With  thee  the  M^Tmidons ;  a  dawn  of  hope 
Shall  thence,  it  may  be,  on  our  host  arise. 
And  let  him  send  thee  to  the  battle  cUd 
In  his  own  radiant  armour ;  Troy,  deceived 
By  such  resemblance,  shall  abstam  perchance 
From  conflict,  and  the  weary  Greeks  enjoy 
Short  respite ;  it  is  all  that  war  allows. 
Fresh  as  ye  are,  ye,  by  your  shouts  alone. 
May  easily  repulse  an  army  spent 
With  labour  from  the  camp  and  from  the  fleet. 
Thus  Nestor,  and  his  mind  bent  to  his  words. 
Back  to  iEacides  through  all  the  camp 
He  ran ;  and  when,  still  running,  he  arrived 
Among  Ulysses*  barks,  where  they  had  fix'd 
The  forum,  where  they  ministered  the  lawsy 
And  had  erected  altars  to  the  gods, 
There  him  Eurypylus,  Evaemon*s  son, 
Illustrious  met,  deep-wounded  in  his  thigh, 
And  halting  back  from  battle.    From  his  head 
The  sweat,  and  from  his  shoulders  ran  profuse, 
And  from  his  perilous  wound  the  sable  blood 
Continual  streamed ;  yet  was  his  mind  compoeed. 
Him  seeing,  Menoetiades  the  brave 
Compassion  felt,  and,  mournful,  thus  began. 

Ah  hapless  senators  and  chiefs  of  Greece ! 
Left  ye  your  native  country  that  the  dogs 
Might  fatten  on  your  flesh  at  distant  Troy  I 
But  tell  me,  hero !  say,  Eurypylus, 
Have  the  Achaians  power  still  to  withstand 
The  enormous  force  of  Hector,  or  is  this 
The  moment  when  his  spear  must  pierce  us  all  1 

To  whom  Eurypylus,  discreet,  replied. 
Patroclus,  dear  to  Jove !  there  is  no  help. 
No  remedy.    We  perish  at  our  ships. 
The  warriors,  once  most  strenuous  of  the  Greeks, 
Lie  wounded  in  the  fleet  by  foes  whose  might 
Increases  ever.    But  thyself  afford 
To  me  some  succour ;  lead  me  to  my  ship ; 
Cut  forth  the  arrow  from  my  thigh  ;  the  gore 
With  warm  ablution  cleanse,  and  on  the  wound 
Smooth  unguents  spread,  the  same  as  bv  report 
Achilles  taught  thee ;  taught,  himself,  their  use 
By  Chiron,  centaur,  justest  of  his  kind. 
For  Podalirius  and  Machaon  both 
Are  occupied.    Machaon,  as  I  judg^e. 
Lies  wounded  in  his  tent,  needing  like  aid 
Himself,  and  Podalirius  in  the  field 
Maintains  sharp  conflict  with  the  sons  of  Troy. 

To  whom  Mencetius'  gallant  son  replied. 
Hero !  Eur}'pylus !  how  shall  we  act 
In  this  per|)lexity !  what  course  pursue  t 
I  seek  the  brave  Achilles,  to  whose  ear 
I  bear  a  message  from  the  ancient  chief 
Gerenian  Nestor,  guardian  of  the  Greeks. 
Yet  will  I  not,  even  for  such  a  cause. 
My  friend !  abandon  thee  in  thy  distress. 

He  ended,  and  his  arms  folding  around 
The  warrior,  bore  him  thence  into  his  tent. 
His  servant,  on  his  entrance,  spread  the  floor 
With  hides,  on  which  Patroclus  at  his  length 
Extended  him,  and  with  his  knife  cut  forth 
The  rankling  point ;  with  tepid  lotion,  next, 
He  cleansed  the  gore,  and  with  a  bitter  root 
Bruised  small  between  his  palms,  sprinkled  the 
At  once,  the  anodyne  his  pains  assuaged,  [wound. 
The  wound  was  dried  witlun,  and  the  blood  ( 
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ARGUMENT. 

I  The  Trojans  assail  the  ramparts,  and  Hector  forces  the 
gates. 

Sc»  was  Menoetius'  valiant  son  employ'd 
Healing  Eurypyliis.     The  Greeks,  meantime, 
i  And  Trojans  with  tumultuous  fury  fought. 
Nor  was  the  foss  ordaiu'd  long  time  to  exclude 
The  host  of  Troy,  nor  yet  the  rampart  built 
Beside  it  for  protection  of  the  fleet ; 
For  hecatomb  the  Greeks  had  offer'd  none, 
Nor  prayer  to  heaven,  that  it  might  keep  secure 
Their  ships  with  all  their  spoils.  The  mighty  work 
As  in  defiance  of  the  immortal  jwwers 
Had  risen,  and  could  not  therefore  long  endure. 
While  Hector  lived,  and  while  Achilles  held 
His  wrathful  puri>ose ;  while  the  city  yet 
Of  royal  Priam  was  unsackM,  so  long 
The  massy  structure  stood ;  but  when  the  best 
And  bravest  of  the  Trojan  host  were  slain. 
And  of  the  Greecian  heroes,  some  had  fallen 
And  some  survived,  when  Priam's  towers  had  blazed 
In  the  tenth  year,  and  to  their  native  shores 
The  Greecians  with  their  ships,  at  length,  retum'd, 
Then  Neptune,  with  Apollo  leagued,  devised 
Its  ruin ;  every  river  that  descends 
From  the  Ido^nn  heights  into  the  sea 
They  brought  against  it,  gathering  all  their  force. 
Rhesus,  Caresus,  Rhoilius,  the  wide-branch'd 
Heptaporus,  ^sopus,  Gninicus, 
Scamander*s  sacred  current,  and  thy  stream 
Simois,  whose  banks  with  helmets  and  with  shields 
Were  strewVl,  and  chiefs  of  origin  divine ; 
AH  these  with  refluent  course  Apollo  drove 
Nine  days  against  the  rampart,  and  Jove  rainM 
Incessant,  that  the  CJreecian  wall  wave-whelm'd 
I    Through  all  its  length  might  sudden  disappear. 
Neptune  with  his  tridenUil  mace,  himself, 
Led  them,  and  beam  and  buttress  to  the  flood 
Consigning,  laid  by  the  hiborious  Greeks, 
Swept  the  foundation,  and  the  level  bank 
Of  the  swift-rolling  Hellespont  restored. 
The  structure  thus  ettiiced,  the  spacious  beach 
He  spread  with  sand  as  at  the  first :  then  bade 
Subside  the  streams,  and  in  their  channels  wind 
With  limpid  course,  and  pleasant  as  before. 
Apollo  thus  and  Neptune,  from  the  first, 
Design 'd  its  fall ;  but  now  the  battle  raved 
And  clamours  of  the  warriors  all  around 
The  strong-built  turrets,  whose  assaulted  planks 
Hang,  while  the  Greecians,  by  the  scourge  of  Jove 
Subdued,  stood  close  within  their  fleet  immured, 
At  Hector's  phalanx -scattering  force  appall'd. 
He,  as  before,  with  whirlwind  fury  fought. 
As  when  the  boar  or  lion  fiery -eyed 
Turns  short,  the  hunters  and  the  hounds  among, 
I    The  close-imbattled  ti-oop  him  firm  oppose, 
I    And  ply  him  fast  with  spears ;  he  no  dismay 
I    Conceives  or  terror  in  his  noble  heart, 
But  by  his  courage  falls ;  frequent  he  turns 
Attempting  bold  the  ranks,  and  where  he  points 
Direct  his  onset,  there  the  ranks  retire ; 
So,  through  the  concourse  on  his  rolling  wheels 
Uome  rapid.  Hector  animated  loud 
His  fellow-warriors  to  surpass  the  trench. 
Bui  not  his  own  swift-footed  steeds  would  dare 


That  liazard ;  standing  on  the  dangenms  brink 

They  neigh 'd  aloud,  for  by  its  breadth  the  fon 

DeterrM  them  :  neither  was  the  effort  aligfat 

To  leap  that  gulf,  nor  easy  the  attempt 

To  pass  it  through ;  steep  were  the  baiiki  profiENai 

On  botli  sides,  and  with  massy  piles  aeuie 

Thick-planted,  interdicting  all  assault. 

No  courser  to  the  rapid  chariot  braced 

Had  entered  there  with  ease ;  yet  strong  deeini 

Possessed  the  infantry  of  that  emprize, 

And  thus  Polydanias  the  ear  addrea8*d 

Of  dauntless  llector,  standing  at  his  side. 

Hector,  and  ye  the  leaders  of  our  host, 
Both  Trojans  and  allies !  rash  the  attempt 
I  deem,  and  vain,  to  push  our  horses  throngh, 
So  dangerous  is  the  pass;  rough  is  the  traidt 
With  pointed  stakes,  and  the  Acbaian  wall 
Meets  us  beyond.     No  chariot  may  descend 
Or  charioteer  fight  there ;  strait  are  the  boim4^ 
And  incommodious,  and  his  death  were  sore. 
If  Jove,  high-thundering  ruler  of  the  skies, 
Will  succour  Ilium,  and  nought  less  intend 
Than  utter  devastation  of  the  Greeks, 
I  am  content ;  now  perish  all  their  host 
Inglorious,  from  their  country  far  remote. 
But  should  they  tum,and  should  ourselves bedrim 
Back  from  the  fleet  impeded  and  perplex'd 
In  this  deep  foss,  I  judge  tliat  not  a  man, 
'Scaping  the  rallied  Gi*eecians,  should  survire, 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  our  fate  to  Troy. 
Now,  therefore,  act  we  all  as  I  advise. 
Let  every  charioteer  his  coursers  hold 
Fast-rein'd  beside  the  foss,  while  we  on  foot, 
With  order  undisturb'd  and  arms  in  hand, 
Shall  follow  Hector.     If  destruction  borne 
On  wings  of  destiny  this  day  approach 
The  Greecians,  they  will  fly  our  first  assault 

So  spake  Polydamas,  whose  safe  advice 
Pleased  Hector ;  from  his  chariot  to  the  groond 
All  ami'd  he  leapM,  nor  would  a  Trojan  there 
(When  once  they  saw  the  hero  on  his  feet) 
Ride  uito  battle,  but  unanimous 
Descending  with  a  leap,  all  trod  the  plain. 
Each  gave  command  that  at  the  trench  his  steed 
Should  stand  detain'd  in  orderly  array ; 
Then,  suddenly,  the  parted  host  became 
Five  bands,  each  following  its  appointed  chief. 
The  bravest  and  most  numerous,  and  whose  hesr 
Wish'd  most  to  burst  the  barrier  and  to  wage 
The  battle  at  the  ships,  with  Hector  march'd 
And  with  Polydamas,  whom  follow'd,  third, 
Cebriones ;  for  Hector  had  his  steeds 
Consign 'd  and  chariot  to  inferior  care. 
Paris,  Alcathotis,  and  Agenor  led 
The  second  band,  and,  sons  of  Priam  both, 
DeTphobus  and  Helenus,  the  third ; 
With  them  was  seen  partner  of  their  command. 
The  hero  Asius ;  from  Arisba  came 
Asius  Hyrtacides,  to  battle  drawn 
From  the  Sellels'  banks  by  martial  steeds 
Hair'd  fiery-red  and  of  the  noblest  size. 
The  fourth,  Anchises'  mighty  son  controul'd, 
iEneas  ;  under  him  Antenor*s  sons, 
Archilochus  and  Acamas,  advanced. 
Adept  in  all  the  practice  of  the  field. 
Last  came  the  glorious  powers  in  league  with  Tro 
Led  by  Sarpedon ;  ho  with  Glaucus  shared 
His  high  controul,  and  with  the  warUke  chief 
Astero))«}Us ;  for  of  all  his  host 
Them  bravest  he  esteem'd,  himself  except 


Superior  in  heroic  inif^ht  to  rIL 
And  now,  (their  shields  adjusted  each  to  each) 
With  dauntless  courage  fired,  right  on  they  moved 
Against  the  (xrceeians ;  nor  expected  less 
Than  that  beside  their  sable  ships,  the  host 
Should  self-abandon'd  fall  an  easy  prey. 

The  Trojans,  thus,  with  their  confederate  powers. 
The  counsel  of  the  acconiplisli'd  prince  pursued, 
Polydanias,  one  chief  alone  except, 
AsiuB  Hyrtacides.     He  scorn'd  to  leave 
His  charioteer  and  coursers  at  the  trench, 
And  drove  toward  th^  lii'et.     Ah,  madly  brave  I 
His  evil  hour  was  come ;  he  was  ordain'd 
With  horse  and  chariot  and  triumphant  shout 
To  enter  wind-swept  Ilium  never  more. 
Deucalion's  offspring,  first,  into  the  shades 
Dismissed  him  ;  by  Idomeneus  he  died. 
Leftward  he  drove  furious,  along  the  road 
By  which  the  steeds  and  chariots  of  the  Greeks 
Retum'd  from  battle  ;  in  that  track  he  flew, 
Nor  found  the  portals  by  the  nmssy  bar 
Secured,  but  open  for  reception  safe 
<  >f  fugitives,  and  to  a  guard  consign 'd» 
Thither  he  drove  direct,  and  in  his  rear 
His  band  shrill-shouting  followM,  for  they  judged 
The  Greeks  no  longer  able  to  withstand 
Their  foes,  but  sui'e  to  j)erisli  in  the  camp. 
Vain  hope !  for  in  the  gate  two  chiefs  they  found 
Lnpithac-bom,  courageous  offspring  each 
Of  dauntless  father ;  Polypcetes,  this. 
Sprung  from  Pirithous ;  tiiat,  the  warrior  bold 
Lif^outeufl,  terrible  as  gore-tainted  Mars. 
Tliese  two,  defenders  of  the  lofty  gates, 
Stood  firm  before  them.     As  when  two  tall  oaks 
On  the  high  mountains  day  by  day  endure 
Rough  wind  and  rain,  by  deep-descending  roots 
Of  hugest  growth  fast-founded  in  the  soil ; 
So  they,  sustained  by  conscious  valour,  saw 
Unmoved,  high  towering  Asius  on  his  way, 
Nor  fear'd  him  aught,  nor  shrank  from  his  ap- 
proach. 
Right  on  toward  the  barrier,  lifting  high 
Their  seasonM  bucklers  and  with  clamour  loud 
The  band  advanced,  king  Asius  at  their  head. 
With  whom  lamenus,  export  in  arms, 
Orestes,  Tlioon,  AcaniJiA  the  son 
Of  Asius,  and  Oenaniaus,  led  them  on. 
Till  now,  the  warlike  pair,  exhorting  loud 
The  Greeciaiis  to  defend  the  fleet,  had  stood 
Within  the  gates ;  but  soon  as  they  perceived 
The  Trojans  swift  advancing  to  the  wall, 
And  heard  a  cry  from  all  the  flying  Greeks, 
Both  sallying,  before  the  gates  they  fought 
Like  forest -Vwjars,  which  hearing  in  the  hills 
The  crash  of  hounds  and  huntsmen  nigh  at  hand, 
With  start  oblique  lay  many  a  sapling  flat 
Short-broken  by  the  root,  nor  cease  to  grind 
Their  sounding  tusks,  till  by  the  spear  they  die  ; 
So  sounded  on  the  breasts  of  those  brave  two 
The  smitten  brass ;  for  resolute  they  fought, 
Emboldcn'd  by  their  might  who  kept  the  wall, 
And  trusting  in  their  own ;  they,  in  defence 
Of  camp  and  fleet  and  life,  thiek  battery  hurl'd 
Of  stones  precipitated  from  tlie  towers ; 
Fretjuent  as  snows  they  fell,  which  stormy  winds, 
Driving  the  gloomy  clouds,  shake  to  the  ground. 
Till  all  the  fertile  earth  lies  covered  deep. 
Such  volley  pour'd  the  Greeks,  and  such  retum'd 
The  Trojans ;  caH<|uis  of  hide,  arid  and  tough. 
And  U»ssy  sluVlds  rattled,  by  suj-h  a  storm 


Assail'd  of  millstone  masses  from  above. 
Thten  Asius,  son  of  Hyrtacus,  a  groan 
Indignant  utter 'd;  on  both  thighs  he  smote 
With  disappointment  furious,  and  exclaimed, 

Jupiter !  even  thou  art  false  become. 
And  altogether  such.     Full  sure  I  deem'd 
That  not  a  Greecian  hero  should  abide 
One  moment  force  invincible  as  ours. 
And  lo !  as  wasps  ring-straked',or  bees  that  build 
Their  dwellings  in  the  highway's  craggy  side 
Leave  not  their  hollow  home,  but  fearless  wait 
The  hunter's  coming,  in  their  brood's  defence, 
So  these,  although  two  only,  from  the  gates 
Move  not,  or  will,  till  ehher  seized  or  slain. 

So  Asius  spake,  but  speaking  so,  changed  not 
The  mind  of  Jove  on  Hector's  glory  bent. 
Others,  as  «)listinate,  at  other  gates 
Such  deeds  perform'd,  tliat  to  enumerate  all 
Were  difficult,  unless  to  power  divine. 
For  fierce  the  hail  of  stones  from  end  to  en<l 
Smote  on  the  barrier ;  anguish  fill'd  the  Greeks, 
Yet,  by  necessity  constrain'd,  their  ships 
They  guarded  still ;  npr  less  the  go<l»  themselves. 
Patrons  of  Greece,  all  sorn)w'd  at  the  sight. 

At  once  the  valiant  Lapitlue  l)egan 
Terrible  conflict,  and  Pirithous'  »m 
Brave  Polypoetes  through  his  helmet  pierced 
Damasus ;  his  resnlendent  {uiint  the  brass 
Sufficed  not  to  withstand ;  entering,  it  crush 'd 
The  bone  within,  and  mingling  all  his  brain 
With  his  own  blood,  his  onset  flerce  repress'd. 
Pylon  and  Ormenus  ho  next  subdued. 
Meantime  Leonteus,  branch  of  Mars,  his  spear 
Hurl'd  at  Hip])omachus,  whom  through  his  belt 
He  pierced ;  then  drawing  forth  his  falchion  keen. 
Through  all  the  multitude  he  flew  to  smite 
Antiphates,  and  with  a  downright  stroke 
Feird  him.     Irunenus  and  Menon  next 
He  slew,  with  brave  Orestes,  whom  he  heap'd. 
All  three  together,  on  the  fertile  glebe. 

While  them  the  Lapithie  of  their  bright  arms 
Despoil'd,  Polydamas  and  Hector  stood 
(With  all  the  bravest  youths  and  most  resolved 
To  burst  the  barrier  and  to  Are  the  fleet) 
Beside  the  foss,  pondering  the  event. 
For,  while  they  press'd  to  jmss,  they  spied  a  bird 
Sublime  in  air,  an  eagle.     Right  between 
Both  hosts  he  soar'd  fthe  Trojan  on  his  left) 
A  serpent  bearing  in  liis  pounces  clutch'd 
Enormous,  dripping  blood,  but  lively  still 
And  mindful  of  revenge ;  for  from  beneath 
The  eagle's  breast,  updarting  flerce  his  head. 
Fast  by  the  throat  he  struck  him  ;  anguish-sick 
The  eagle  cast  hiin  down  into  the  space 
Between  the  hosts,  and,  clanging  loud  his  plumes. 
As  the  wind  bore  him,  floated  far  away. 
Shudder'd  the  Trojans  viewing  at  their  feet 
The  spotted  serpent  ominous,  and  thus 
Polydamas  to  dauntless  Hector  spake. 

Ofttimes  in  council,  Hector,  thou  art  wont 
To  censure  me,  although  advising  well ; 
Nor  ought  the  private  citizen,  1  confess. 
Either  in  council  or  in  war  to  indulge 
Loquacity,  but  ever  to  employ 
All  his  exertions  in  support  of  thine. 
Yet  hear  my  best  opinion  once  again. 
Proceed  we  not  in  our  attempt  against 

>  71)6  word  if  nf  noriptiire  um  :  tee  Gen.  ch.  szx..  whort 
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The  Greecian  fleet.     For  if  in  truth  the  sign 
Kospect  the  host  of  Troy  ardent  to  pass,  * 

Then,  as  the  eagle  soar'd  both  hosts  between. 
With  Ilium's  on  his  left,  and  clutchM  a  snake 
Enormous,  dripping  blood,  but  still  alive, 
Which  yet  he  dropp'd  suddenly,  ere  hercachM 
His  eyry,  or  could  give  it  to  his  young. 
So  we,  although  with  mighty  force  we  burst 
Both  gates  and  barrier,  and  although  the  Greeks 
Should  all  retire,  shall  never  yet  tlie  way 
Tread  honourably  back  by  which  wo  came. 
No.     Many  a  Trojan  shall  we  leave  behind 
Slain  by  the  Grcecians  in  their  fleet's  defence. 
An  augur  skilled  hi  omens  would  expound 
This  omen  tlius,  and  faith  would  win  from  all. 

To  whom,  durk-louring  Hector  thus  replied. 
Polydanias !  I  like  not  thy  advice ; 
Thou  couldst  have  framed  far  better ;  but  if  this 
Be  thy  deliberate  judgment,  then  the  gods 
Make  thy  deliberate  judgment  nothing  worth. 
Who  bidd'st  me  disregard  the  Thunderer's  iirm 
Assurance  to  myself  announced  i,  and  make 
The  wild  inhabitants  of  air  my  guides, 
Which  I  alike  despise,  speed  they  their  course 
With  right-hand  flight  toward  the  ruddy  east, 
Or  leftward  down  into  the  shades  of  eve. 
Consider  we  the  will  of  Jove  alone. 
Sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth.     Omens  abound, 
But  the  best  omen  is  our  country's  cause. 
Whei*efore  should  fiery  war  thy  soul  ahum ! 
For  were  we  slaughtered,  one  and  all,  around 
The  fleet  of  Greece,  thou  necd'st  not  fear  to  die, 
Whose  courage  never  will  thy  flight  retard. 
But  if  thou  shrink  thyself  or  by  smooth  speech 
Seduce  one  other  from  a  soldier's  ]>ai*t, 
Pierced  by  this  spear  incontinent  thou  diest. 

So  saying  he  led  them,  who  with  deafening  roar 
Follow'd  him.     Then,  from  the  Idtean  hills 
Jove  hurl'd  a  storm  which  wafted  right  the  dust 
Into  the  fleet ;  the  spirits  too  he  quell'd 
Of  the  Achaians,  and  the  glory  gave 
To  Hector  and  his  host ;  they,  trusting  firm 
In  signs  from  Jove,  and  in  their  proper  force, 
Assay'd  the  barrier ;  from  the  towers  they  tore 
The  galleries,  cast  the  battlements  to  ground. 
And  the  projectuig  buttresses  adjoin'd 
To  strengthen  the  vast  work,  with  bars  upheaved. 
All  these,  with  expectation  fierce  to  break 
The  rampart,  down  they  drew ;  nor  yet  the  Greeks 
Gave  back,  but,  fencing  close  with  shields  the  wall. 
Smote  from  behind  them  many  a  foe  beneath. 
Meantime  from  tower  to  tower  the  Ajaces  moved 
Exhorting  all,  with  mildness  some,  and  some 
With  harsh  rebuke,  whom  they  olwerved  through 
Declining  base  the  kbours  of  the  fight.  [fear 

Friends !  Argives !  warriors  of  whatever  rank  ! 
Ye  who  excel,  and  ye  of  humbler  note ! 
And  ye  the  last  and  least  1  (for  such  there  are, 
.All  have  not  magnanimity  alike) 
Now  have  we  work  for  all,  as  all  perceive. 
Turn  not,  retreat  not  to  your  ship?,  appall'd 
By  sounding  menaces,  but  press  the  foe ; 
Exhort  eacli  other,  and  even  now  percliance 
Olympian  Jove,  by  whom  the  lightnings  bum. 
Shall  grant  us  to  repulse  them,  and  to  chase 
The  routed  Trojans  to  their  gates  again. 

So  they  vocifemting  to  the  Greeks, 

I  Alluding  to  the  moaMigc  delivered  to  him  from  Jupiter 


Stirr'd  them  to  battle.    As  the  feathery  snom 
Fall  frequent,  on  some  wintry  day,  when  JoTe 
Hath  risen  to  shed  them  on  the  race  of  man. 
And  show  his  arrowy  stores ;  he  lulls  the  winds, 
Then  shakes  them  down  continual,  covering  th«ek 
Mountain  tops,  promontories,  flowery  meads, 
And  cultured  vallies  rich ;  the  ports  and  ahom 
Receive  it  also  of.the  hoary  deep, 
But  there  the  waves  bound  it,  while  all  beside 
Lies    whelm'd    beneath    Jove's    Ikst-desoendiif 

shower. 
So  thick,  from  side  to  side,  M  Trojans  hnri'd 
Against  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Greeks  retum'd 
The  stony  vollies  flew ;  resoundiufi;  loud 
Through  all  its  length  the  batter'd  rampart  rosz^di 
I  Nor  yet  had  Hector  and  his  host  prevail'd 
I  To  burst  the  gates,  and  break  the  massy  bar, 
;  Had  not  all-seeing  Jove  Sarpedon  moved 
i  His  son,  against  the  Greeks,  furious  as  falls 
I  The  lion  on  some  homed  herd  of  beoTes. 
i  At  once  his  polish'd  buckler  he  advanced 
With  leafy  brass  o'erlaid ;  for  with  smooth  biMi 
The  forger  of  that  shield  its  oval  disk 
Had  plated,  and  with  thickest  hides  thronsbout 
Had  lined  it,  stitch'd  with  circling  wires  of  gokL 
That  shield  he  bore  before  him ;  firmly  grasp'd 
He  shook  two  spears,  and  with  determined  strides 
Murch'd  forward.    As  the  lion  moiintain-hred, 
After  long  fast,  by  impulse  of  his  heart 
Undaunted  urged,  seeks  resolute  the  flock 
Even  in  the  shelter  of  their  guarded  home ; 
He  finds,  perchance,  the  sliepherds  arm'd  vith 

spears. 
And  all  their  dogs  awake,  yet  cannot  leave 
Untried  the  fence,  but  either  leaps  it  light, 
And  entering  tears  the  prey,  or  in  the  attempt 
Pierced  by  some  dexterous  peasant,  bleeds  bimietf; 
So  high  his  courage  to  the  assault  impell'd 
Godlike  Sarpedon,  and  him  fired  with  hope 
To  break  the  barrier ;  when  to  Ghuicus  thiM^ 
Son  of  Hippolochus,  his  speech  he  turned. 

Why,  Glaucus,  is  the  seat  of  honour  oun^ 
Why  drink  we  brimming  cups,  and  feast  in  atstel 
Why  gaze  they  all  on  us  as  we  were  gods 
In  Lycia,  and  why  share  we  pleasant  fields 
And  spacious  vineyards,  where  the.Xantbus  windit 
Distinguish'd  thus  in  Lycia,  we  are  call'd 
To  firmness  here,  and  to  encounter  bold 
The  burning  battle,  that  our  fair  report 
Among  the  Lycians  may  be  blazon'd  thna — 
No  dastards  are  the  potentates  who  rule 
The  bright-arm'd  Lycians ;  on  the  fatted  flock 
They  banquet,  and  they  drink  the  richest  wine% 
But  they  are  also  valiant,  and  the  fight 
Wage  dauntless  in  the  vaward  of  us  alL 
Oh  Glaucus,  if  escapmg  safe  the  death 
That  threats  us  here,  we  also  could  cflca|W 
Old  age,  and  to  ourselves  secure  a  life 
Immortal,  I  would  neither  in  the  van 
Myself  expose,  nor  would  encoura^^  thee 
To  tempt  the  perils  of  the  glorious  field. 
But  since  a  thousand  messengers  of  fate 
Pursue  us  close,  and  man  is  bora  to  die — 
Even  let  us  on ;  the  prize  of  glory  yield. 
If  yield  we  must,  or  wrest  it  from  the  foe. 

He  said,  nor  cold  refusal  in  return 
Received  from  Glaucus,  but  toward  the  waU 
Their  numerous  Lycian  host  both  led  direct 
Menestheus,  son  of  Peteoe,  saw  appaird 
Their  dread  approach,  for  to  his  to^-er  they  bw 
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Their  threatening  march.    An  eager  look  he  cast 
On  the  embodied  Greeks,  seeking  some  chief 
Whose  aid  might  turn  the  battle  from  his  van : 
He  saw,  where  never  sated  with  exploits 
Of  war,  each  Ajax  fought,  near  whom  his  eye 
Kenn'd  Teucer  also,  newly  from  his  tent ; 
But  vain  his  efforts  were  with  loudest  call 
To  reach  their  ears,  such  was  the  deafening  din 
Upsent  to  heaven,  of  shields  and  crested  helms, 
And  of  the  battered  gates ;  for  at  each  gate 
They  thundering  stood,  and  urged  alike  at  each 
Their  fierce  attempt  by  force  to  burst  the  bars. 
To  Ajax  therefr>re  he  at  once  dispatched 
A  herald,  and  Thootes  thus  enjoinM. 

My  noble  friend,  Thuotes !  with  all  speed 
Call  either  Ajax ;  bid  them  hither  both ; 
Far  better  so  ;  for  havoc  is  at  hand. 
The  Lycian  leaders,  ever  in  assault 
Tempestuous,  bend  their  force  against  this  tower 
My  station.     But  if  also  there  they  find 
Laborious  conflict  pressing  them  severe. 
At  least  let  Telamonian  Ajax  come. 
And  Teucer  with  his  death-dispensing  bow. 
He  spake,  nor  was  Thtfotes  slow  to  hear ; 
Beside  the  rampart  of  the  mail-clad  Greeks 
Bapid  he  flew,  and,  at  their  side  arrived. 
To  either  Ajax,  eager,  thus  began. 

Ye  leaders  of  the  well-appointed  Greeks, 
The  son  of  noble  Peteos  calls ;  he  begs 
With  instant  suit,  that  ye  would  share  his  toils, 
However  short  your  stay ;  the  aid  of  both 
Will  serve  him  best,  for  havoc  threatens  there. 
The  Lycian  leaders,  ever  in  assault 
Tempestuous,  bend  their  force  toward  the  tower 
His  station.    But  if  also  here  ye  find 
Laborious  conflict  pressing  you  severe. 
At  least  let  Telamonian  Ajax  come. 
And  Teucer  with  his  death -dispensing  bow. 

He  spake,  nor  his  request  the  towering  son 
Of  Telamon  denied,  but  quick  his  speech 
To  Ajax  OTliades  addi'ess'd. 

Ajax !  abiding  here,  exhort  ye  both 
(Heroic  Lycomedes  and  thyself) 
The  Greeks  to  battle.     Thither  I  depart 
To  aid  our  friends,  which  service  once  perform*d 
Duly,  I  will  incontinent  return. 

So  saying,  the  Telamonian  chief  withdrew, 
With  whom  went  Teucer,  son  of  the  same  sure, 
Pandion  also,  bearing  Teuceres  bow. 
Arriving  at  the  turret  given  in  charge 
To  the  bold  chief  Menestheus,  and  the  wall 
Entering,  they  found  their  friends  all  sharply  tried. 
BUck  as  a  storm  the  senators  renown'd 
And  leaderb  of  the  Lycian  host  assail'd 
Buttress  and  tower,  while  opposite  the  Greeks 
Withstood  them,  and  the  battle-shout  began. 
First,  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  a  friend 
And  fellow-warrior  of  Sarpedon,  slew 
Epicles.     With  a  marble  fragment  huge 
That  crown'd  the  battlement's  interior  side. 
He  smote  him.    No  man  of  our  puny  race. 
Although  in  prime  of  youth,  had  with  both  hands 
That  weight  sustained ;  but  he  the  cumbrous  mass 
Uplifted  high,  and  hurl*d  it  on  his  head. 
It  burst  his  helmet,  and  his  batter'd  skull 
Dash'd  from  all  form.    He  from  the  lofty  tower 
Dropped  downright,  with  a  diver's  plunee,  and  died. 
But  Teucer  wounded  Glaucus  with  a  shaft. 
Son  of  Hippolochus ;  he,  clunbing,  bared 
His  arm,  which  Teucer,  marking,  from  the  wall 


Transfix'd  it,  and  his  onset  fierce  repreesM ; 
For  with  a  backward  leap  Glaucus  withdrew 
Sudden  and  silent,  cautious  lest  the  Greeks 
Seeing  him  wounded  should  insult  his  pain. 
Grief  seized,  at  sight  of  his  retiring  friend, 
Sarpedon,  who  forgat  not  yet  the  fight, 
But  piercing  with  his  lance  Alcmaon,  son 
Of  Thestor,  suddenly  revulsed  the  beam. 
Which  following,  Alcmaon  to  the  earth 
Fell  prone,  with  clangor  of  his  braxen  arms. 
Sarpedon,  then,  strenuous  with  both  hands 
Tugg'd,  and  down  fell  the  battlement  entire ; 
The  wall,  dismantled  at  the  summit,  stood 
A  ruin,  and  wide  chasm  was  open'd  through 
Then  Ajax  him  and  Teucer  at  one  time 
Struck  both ;  an  arrow  struck  from  Teucer's  bow 
The  belt  that  cross'd  his  bosom,  by  which  hung 
His  ample  shield ;  yet  lest  his  son  should  fall 
Among  the  ships,  Jove  tum'd  the  death  aside. 
But  Ajax,  Hpringing  to  his  thrust,  a  spear 
Drove  through  liis  shield.    Sarpedon  at  the  shock 
With  backward  step  short  interval  recoiled. 
But  not  retired,  for  in  his  bosom  lived 
The  hope  of  glory  still,  and,  looking  back 
On  all  Ms  godlike  Lycians,  he  exclaimed. 

Oh  Lycians !  where  is  your  heroic  might ! 
Brave  as  I  boast  myself,  1  feel  the  task 
Arduous,  through  the  breach  made  by  myself 
To  win  a  passage  to  the  ships,  alone. 
Follow  me  all — Most  labourers,  most  dispatch  \ 

So  he ;  at  whose  sharp  reprimand  abashM 
The  embattled  host  to  closer  conflict  moved. 
Obedient  to  their  counsellor  and  king. 
On  the  other  side  the  Greeks  within  the  wail 
Made  firm  the  phalanx,  seeing  urgent  need ; 
Nor  could  the  valiant  Lycians  tlirough  the  breach 
Admittance  to  the  Greecian  fleet  obtain. 
Nor,  since  they  first  approach 'd  it,  had  the  Greeks 
With  all  their  efforts  thrust  the  Lycians  back. 
But  as  two  claimants  of  one  common  field, 
Rach  with  his  rod  of  measurement  in  hand. 
Dispute  the  boundaries,  litigating  warm 
Their  right  in  some  small  portion  of  the  soil. 
So  they,  divided  by  the  barrier,  struck 
With  hostile  rage  the  bull-hide  bucklers  round. 
And  the  light  targets  on  each  other*s  breast. 
Then  many  a  wound  the  ruthless  weapons  nuide. 
Pierced  through  the  unarm'd  back,  if  any  tum'd, 
He  died,  and  numerous  even  through  the  shield. 
The  battlements  from  end  to  end  with  blood 
Of  Greecians  and  of  Trojans  on  both  sides 
Were  sprinkled  ;  yet  no  violence  could  move 
The  stubborn  Greeks,  or  turn  their  powers  to  flight. 
So  hung  the  war  in  balance,  as  the  scales 
Held  by  some  woman  scrupulously  just, 
A  spinner  ;  wool  and  weight  she  poises  nice, 
Hard-earning  slender  pittance  for  her  babes. 
Such  was  the  poise  in  which  the  battle  hung, 
Till  Jove  himself  superior  fame,  at  lengtli. 
To  Priameian  Hector  gave,  who  sprang 
First  through  the  wall.  In  lofty  sounds  that  reach'd 
Their  utmost  ranks,  ho  calPd  on  all  his  host. 

Now  press  them,  now  ye  Trojans  steed-renown*d 
Rush  on!  break  through  the  Greeciau  rampart. 
At  once  devouring  flames  into  the  fleet.         [huri 

Such  was  his  exhortation ;  they  his  voice 

'  ir\t6pcov  8«  rot  fpyow  ifitivov.—ThiB  is  evidently 
proverbial,  for  which  reason  I  have  given  it  that  air  in 
the  tranatlation.  y  2 
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All  hearing,  with  close-orderM  ranks  direct 
Bore  on  the  banner,  and  upawamiing  show'd 
On  the  hi^h  battlement  their  plitterinsj  spears. 

I    But  H(!Ct(»r  seized  a  stone  ;  of  ample  base 
But  tapering  to  a  jH>int,  before  the  ^te 
It  stood.     No  two  men,  mightiest  of  a  land 
(Such  men  as  now  aiv  mighty)  could  with  ease 
llave  hcsaved  it  fnmi  the  earth  up  to  a  wain; 
He  swtnii;  it  easily  alone :  so  li;;ht 
The  son  of  Saturn  made  it  in  his  hand. 
Am  in  one  hand  with  eas«?  the  shepherd  Invars 
A  ram*s  tt«H.»ce  home,  nor  toils  IxMieath  the  weight, 
So  Hector,  right  toward  the  y>lanks  of  those 
Majestic  folding-gates,  clos<'-i<)inted,  firm 
And  solid,  lK>re  the  stone.     Two  bars  within 
Their  eoiT«»sponding  force  combined  transverse 
To  guard  them,  and  one  bolt  secured  the  bars. 
He  stood  fasf  by  them,  parting  wi<le  his  feet 
For  'vantage  sake,  and  smote  them  in  the  midst. 
H .»  burst  both  hingi»s ;  inward  fell  the  rock 
Ponderous,  and  the  portals  roar'd  ;  the  bars 
Endured  not,  and  the  planks,  riven  by  the  foret 
Of  that  huge  mass,  flew  scatterM  on  all  sides. 
In  leap'd  the  godlike  hen»  at  the  breach, 

j    Gloomy  as  night  in  aspect,  but  in  arms 
All-dazzling,  and  he  graspM  two  (juivering  spears. 
Him  entering  with  a  leap  the  gates,  no  force 
Whate'er  of  opposition  had  repress'd. 
Save  of  the  gods  alone.     Fire  fillM  liLs  eyes ; 
TuiTiing,  he  bade  the  multitude  without ' 
Ascend  the  rampart ;  they  his  voice  obey'd ; 
Part  climb 'd  the  wall,  ])art  pourM  into  the  gate ; 
The  Greecians  to  their  hollow  galleys  flew 
Scattered,  and  tumult  infinite  arose. 


BOOK  XIII. 

AHGUMENT. 
Neptune  engages  on  the  part  of  the  nrcco5an!i.  The  battle 
prooewls.  IMpliohuHndynnaN  to  combat,  but  is  repulsed 
by  MerioncH,  who  losing  lijs  ^|)ca^,  repnipK  to  liis  tent  for 
another.  Teiieer  shiys  Iinliriun,  ond  Hector  Aniphi- 
maehtiN.  Neptnne,  under  the  snnilitude  <»f  Thoas.  ex- 
horts IdnmeneuA.  Id«>incneuH  having  armed  himself  in 
his  tent,  and  going  forth  to  battle,  meets  Merioncs. 
After  disc«»urh««  held  with  each  other,  Idumeneus  accom- 
niodaU'8  Mcrioneji  with  a  Hpwir.  and  they  proci-ed  to 
battle  Idomeneus  slays  OthryoneuH,  and  Asius.  Dei- 
phobus  a.«<8aiis  Idomineus,  but  hin  sjioar  glancing  over 
him,  kills  IlypHcmtr.  Idomeneus  slays  AleathoUs, 
«on-in-law  of  Ancliiscs.  Dciphobus  and  Idomeneus 
resi)ectively  sumujon  their  friends  to  their  asj>ibtancc, 
and  a  contest  ensues  for  the  body  of  AlcuthoQs. 

When  Jove  to  Hector  and  his  host  had  given 
Such  entrance  to  the  fleet,  to  all  the  woes 
And  toils  of  unix?mitting  battle  there 
He  them  abandon'd,  and  his  glorious  eyes 
Averting,  on  the  land  lorjk'd  down  remote 
Of  the  horse-bi-eeding  Thracians,  of  the  bold 
Close-fighting  Mysian  race,  and  where  abide 
On  milk  sustained,  and  blest  with  length  of  days, 
The  Hippemolgi,  jnstest  of  mankind. 
No  longer  now  on  Troy  his  eyes  he  tuniM, 
For  expectation  none  within  his  breast 
Sur^'ived,  that  god  or  goddess  would  the  Greeks 
Approach  with  succour,  or  the  Trojans  more. 
Nor  Neptune,  sovereign  of  the  boundless  deep, 


Looked  forth  in  vain ;  he  on  the  sammit  «t 
Of  Samothracia  forest-crown'd,  the  stii 
Admiring  thence  and  tempest  of  th«  field ; 
I  For  thence  appear'd  all  Ida,  thence  the  towen 
I  Of  lofty  Hium,  and  the  fleet  of  Greeee. 
I  There  sitting  from  the  deeps  uprisen,  he  momi 
The  vanquiski'd  Greecians,  and  resennneut  fiew 
Conceived  and  wrath  against  all-ruling  Jore.       | 
Arising  sudden,  down  the  rugged  steep 
With  rapid  strides  he  came ;  the  niountains  hqt 
And  forests  under  tlic  immortal  feet 
Trembled  of  ocean's  sovereign  as  he  strode. 
Three  strides  he  made,  the  fourth  convej'd  \m 
To  /Egae.     At  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,      \}um 
There  stands  magnificent  his  golden  fane, 
A  dazzling  incoriniptible  abode. 
Arrived,  he  to  his  chariot  joined  his  steeds 
Swift,  brazen-htwrd,  and  maned  with  wavy  goU; 
Himself  attiring  next  in  gold,  lie  seized 
His  golden  scourge,  and  to  his  seat  subUme 
Ascending,  o*er  the  billows  drove ;  the  vhaks 
Leaving  their  caverns,  gamboPd  on  all  sides 
Around  him,  not  unconscious  of  their  king; 
He  swept  the  sui*ge  that  tniged  not  as  he  panM 
His  axle,  and  the  sea  parted  for  joy. 
His  bounding  coursers  to  the  Grcecian  fleet 
CouveyM  him  swift.     There  is  a  fl|>acioiis  csre 
Deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  flood,  the  rocks 
Of  Imbrus  rude  and  Tenedos  between ;  ! 

There  Neptune,  shaker  of  the  shores,  his  str«d» 
Station'd  secure ;  he  loosed  them  from  the  yoke,    j 
Gave  them  ambrosial  food,  and  bound  their  feet 
With  golden  tethers  not  to  be  untied 
Or  broken,  that  unwandcring  they  might  wwt 
Their  lord's  return,  then  sought  the  Greecian  hoflt 
The  Trojans,  tempest-like  or  like  a  flame, 
Now,  following  Priameian  Hector,  all 
Came  furious  on  and  shouting  to  the  skies. 
Their  ho]>e  was  to  possess  the  fleet,  and  leaTC 
Not  an  Aehaian  of  the  host  unshiin. 
But  earth -encircler  Neptune  from  the  gulf 
Emerging,  in  the  form  and  with  the  voice 
Loud-toned  of  Calchas,  roused  the  Ar^ve  lanLs 
To  battle — and  his  exhortation  first 
To  either  Ajax  tuni'd,  themselves  prepared. 

Ye  heroes  Ajax !  your  accustomed  force 
Exei-t,  oh !  think  not  of  disastrous  flight. 
And  ye  shall  save  the  people.     Nought  I  fear 
Fatal  elsewhere,  although  Troy's  haughtv  S4»n« 
Have  pass'd  the  barrier  with  so  fierce  a  throng 
Tumultuous ;  for  the  Greecians  brazcn-greaved 
Will  check  tliem  there.     Here  only  I  expect 
And  with  mucli  dread  some  dire  event  forebode^ 
Where  Hector,  terrible  as  fire,  and  loud 
Vaunting  his  glorious  origin  from  Jove, 
Leads  on  the  Ti'ojans.     Oh  that  from  on  high 
Some  god  would  fomi  the  purpose  in  your  hearti 
To  stand  yourselves  finnly,  an<l  to  exhort 
The  rest  to  stand !  so  should  ye  elmse  him  benoe 
All  ardent  as  he  Ls,  and  even  although 
Ohmpian  Jove  himself  his  rage  insjiire. 

So  Neptune  spake,  compasj*er  of  the  earth. 
And,  with  his  sceptre  smiting  l>oth,  their  hearts 
Fiird  with  fresh  fortitude ;  their  limbs  the  toui^ 
Made  agile,  wing'd  their  feet  and  nerved  their  annSi 
Then,  swift  as  stoops  a  falcon  from  the  point 
Of  some  rude  rock  sublime,  when  he  would  chase 
A  fowl  of  other  wing  along  the  meads. 
So  started  Neptune  thence,  and  disappeared* 
Him,  as  he  went,  swift  OTUades 
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First  recognised,  and,  instant,  thus  his  speech 
To  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  address'd. 

Since,  Ajax,  some  inhabitant  of  heaven 
Exhorts  u-s,  in  the  prophet's  fomi,  to  fif^ht, 
(t'or  prophet  none  or  augur  we  have  seen ; 
This  was  not  Calelias ;  a-s  he  went  I  mark*d 
His  steps  and  knew  hmi;  gods  arc  known  with 

ease) 
I  feel  my  spirit  in  my  bosom  fired 
Afresh  for  battle ;  lightness  in  my  limbs, 
In  hands  and  feet  a  glow  unfelt  before. 

To  whom  the  son  of  Telamon  replied. 
I  also  with  invigorated  hands 
More  firmly  grasp  my  spear,  my  courage  mounts, 
A  buoyant  animation  in  my  feet 
Bears  me  along,  and  I  am  all  on  fire 
To  cope  with  l*riam'8  furious  son,  alone. 

Thus  they,  with  martial  transport  to  their  souls 
Imparted  by  the  god,  conferr'd  elate. 
Meantime  the  king  of  ocean  roused  the  Greeks, 
Who  in  the  rear,  beside  their  gallant  barks 
Some  respite  sought.     They,  spent  with  arduous 
Felt  not  alone  their  weary  limbs  unapt  [toil, 

To  battle,  but  their  hearts  with  grief  oppressed, 
Seeing  the  numerous  multitude  of  Troy 
Within  the  mighty  barrier ;  sad  they  view'd 
That  sight,  and  bathed  their  cheeks  with  many  a 
Despairing  of  escape.     But  ocean's  lord        [tear 
Entering  among  them,  soon  the  spirit  stirr'd 
Of  every  valiant  phalanx  to  the  fight. 
Teucer  and  Leitus,  and  famed  in  arms   ^ 
Peneleus,  Thoas  and  Deipyrus, 
Meriones,  and  his  compeer  rcnown'd, 
Antilochus ;  all  these  in  accents  wing'd 
With  fierce  alacrity  the  god  addressM. 

Oh  shame,  ye  Greecians !  vigorous  as  ye  are 
And  in  life's  prime,  to  your  exertions  most 
I  trusted  for  the  safety  of  our  ships. 
If  ye  renounce  the  labours  of  the  field. 
Then  hath  the  day  arisen  of  our  defeat 
And  final  ruin  by  the  powers  of  Troy. 
Oh !   I  behold  a  ])rodigy,  a  sight 
Tremendous,  deem'd  impossible  by  me, 
The  Trojans  at  our  ships !  the  dastard  race 
Fled  once  like  fleetest  hinds  the  destined  prey 
Of  lynxes,  leopards,  wolves ;  feeble  and  slight 
And  of  a  nature  indisposed  to  war 
They  rove  uncertain  ;  so  the  Trojans  erst 
St«M>d  not,  nor  to  Achaian  prowess  dared 
The  hhidrance  of  a  moment's  strife  oppose. 
But  now,  Troy  left  afar,  even  at  our  ships 
Tliey  give  us  battle,  through  our  leader's  fault 
And  thnuigh  the  people's  negligence,  wh(»  fiU'd 
With  fierce  disj^leasure  against  hlm^  prefer 
Death  at  their  ships,  to  war  in  their  defence. 
But  if  the  son  of  Ati*eu8,  our  supreme. 
If  Agamemnon,  have  indeed  transgress'd 
Past  all  excuse,  dishououring  the  swift 
Achilles,  ye  at  least  the  fight  decline 
Blame-worthy,  and  with  no  suflicient  plea. 
But  heal  we  speedily  the  breach ;  bmve  minds 
Easily  coalesce.     It  is  not  well 
That  thus  your  fury  slumbers,  for  the  host 
Hath  none  illustrious  a.s  yourselves  in  arms. 
I  can  excuse  the  timid  if  he  shrink. 
But  am  incensed  at  yon.     My  friends,  beware  I 
Your  tardiness  will  prove  ere  long  the  cause 
Of  some  worse  evil.     Let  the  dread  of  shame 
Affect  your  hearts ;  ok  ti*emble  at  the  thought 
Of  infamy !  Fierce  conflict  hath  arisen, 


Loud-shouting  Hector  combats  at  the  ships 
N(»bly,  hath  forced  the  gates  and  burst  the  bar. 

With  such  encouragement  those  Greecian  chiefs 
The  king  of  ocean  roused.     Then,  circled  soon 
By  many  a  phalanx  either  Ajax  stood, 
Whose  order  Mars  himself  arriving  there 
Had  pi-aised,  or  Pallas,  patroness  of  aims. 
For  there  the  flower  of  all  expected  firm 
Bold  Hector  and  his  host ;  spear  crowded  spear. 
Shield,  helmet,   man,   press'd  helmet,  man  and 

shield  > ; 
The  hairy  crests  of  their  resplendent  casques 
Kiss'd  close  at  every  nod,  so  wedged  they  stood ; 
No  spear  was  scK?n  but  in  the  manly  grasp 
It  quiver'd,  and  their  every  wish  was  war. 
The  powers  of  Ilium  gave  the  firet  assault 
Kmbuttled  cUksc  ;  them  Hector  led  himself 
Right  on,  impetuous  as  a  rolling  rock 
Destructive ;  torn  by  torrent  waters  off 
From  its  old  lodgement  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
It  bounds,  it  shoots  away ;  the  crashing  wood 
Falls  under  it ;  impediment  or  cln.'ck 
None  stays  its  fury,  till  the  level  fomid. 
There,  settling  by  degrees,  it  rolls  no  more ; 
So  after  many  a  threat  that  he  wouhl  puss 
Easily  through  the  Greecian  camp  and  fleet 
And  slay  to  the  sea-brink,  when  Hector  once 
Had  fallen  on  those  firm  ranks,  standing,  he  bore 
Vehement  on  them ;  but  by  many  a  spear 
Urged  and  bright  falchion,  soon,  reeling,  retired. 
And  call'd  vociferous  on  the  host  of  Troy. 

Trojans,  and  Lycians,  and  close-tighting  sons 
Of  Dardanus,  oh  stand !  not  long  the  Greeks 
Will  me  confront,  although  embodied  close 
In  solid  phalanx ;  doubt  it  not ;  my  spear 
Shall  chase  and  scatter  them,  if  Jove,  in  truth. 
High-thundering  mate  of  Juno,  hid  me  on. 

So  saying  he  roused  the  courage  of  them  all. 
Foremost  of  whom  advanced,  of  Priam's  race 
Deiphobus,  ambitious  of  renown. 
Tripping  he  came  with  shoiten'd  steps^,  his  feet 
Sheltering  behind  his  buckler ;  but  at  him 
Aiming,  Meriones  his  sjjlendid  lance 
Dismiss'd,  nor  err'd  ;  his  bull-hide  targe  lie  struck 
But  ineffectual ;  where  the  hollow  wood 
Receives  the  inserted  brass,  the  rpiivering  beam 
Snupp'd ;  then,  Dei]>hobus  his  shield  afiir 
Advanced  before  him,  trembhng  at  a  spear 
Hurl'd  by  Meriones.     He,  moved  alike 
With  indignation  for  the  victory  lost 
And  for  his  bi-oken  spear,  into  his  band 
At  firat  ivtired,  but  8o«)n  sot  forth  again 
In  progress  through  the  Achaian  cam]),  to  fetch 
Its  fellow-spear  within  his  tent  reserved. 

The  rest  all  fought,  and  dread  the  shouts  arose 
On  all  sides.     Telamonian  Teucer,  first, 
Slew  valiant  Imbrius,  son  of  Mentor,  rich 
In  henls  of  sprightly  steeds.     He  ere  the  Greeks 
Arrived  at  Ilium,  in  Peda*u8  dwelt. 
And  Priam's  spurious  daughter  had  es])ouscd 
Medesicasta.     But  the  barks  well-oar'd 
Of  Greece  arriving,  he  retuni'd  to  Troy, 
Where  he  excel l'<l  the  noblest,  and  abode 
With  I'riam,  loved  and  honour'd  a.s  his  own. 
Him  Teucer  pierced  beneath  his  ear,  and  pluck'd 

1  For  this  admirable  line  the  trunslator  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  I'uB  li. 

»  A  fitter  occasion  to  remark  on  this  flingulor  mode  of 
appruiich  in  battle,  will  pretwiit  itself  hereafter. j 
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His  weapon  home ;  he  fell  as  falls  an  ash 

Which  on  some  mountain  visible  afar. 

Hewn  from  its  bottom  by  the  woodman's  axe, 

With  all  its  tender  foliage  meets  the  ground. 

So  Imbrius  fell ;  loud  rang  his  armour  bright 

With  ornamental  brass,  and  Teucer  flew 

To  seize  his  arms,  whom  hasting  to  the  spoil 

Hector  with  his  resplendent  spear  assail'd 

He,  marking  opposite  its  rapid  flight, 

Declined  it  narrowly  and  it  pierced  the  breast. 

As  he  advanced  to  battle,  of  the  son 

Of  Cteatus  of  the  Actorian  race, 

Amphimachus  ;  he,  sounding,  smote  the  plain. 

And  all  his  batterM  armour  rang  aloud. 

Then  Hector  swift  approaching,  would  have  torn 

The  well-forged  helmet  from  the  brows  away 

Of  brave  Amphimachus ;  but  Ajax  hurl'd 

Right  forth  at  Hector  hasting  to  the  spoil 

His  radiant  spear ;  no  wound  the  spear  impressed, 

For  he  was  arm'd  complete  in  burnish'd  brass 

Terrific ;  but  the  solid  boss  it  pierced 

Of  Hector's  shield,  and  with  enormous  force 

So  shock  d  him,  that  retiring  he  resigned 

Both  bodies ',  which  the  Greecians  dragg'd  away. 

Stichius  and  Menestheus,  leaders  both 

Of  the  Athenians,  to  the  host  of  Greece 

Bore  off  Amphimachus,  and,  fierce  in  arms 

The  Ajaces,  Imbrius.     As  two  lions  bear 

Through  thick  entanglement  of  boughs  and  brakes 

A  eoat  snatch'd  newly  from  the  peasants'  dogs, 

Upholding  high  their  prey  above  the  ground, 

So  either  Ajax  terrible  in  fight. 

Upholding  Imbrius  high,  his  brazen  arms 

Tore  off,  and  OTliades  his  head 

From  his  smooth  neck  dissevering  in  revenge 

For  slain  Amphimachus,  through  all  the  host 

Sent  it  with  swift  rotation  like  a  globe. 

Till  in  the  dust  at  Hector's  feet  it  fell. 

Then  anger  filPd  the  heart  of  ocean's  kinff, 
His  grandson^  slain  in  battle;  forth  he  passed 
Through  the  Achaian  camp  and  fleet,  the  Greeks 
Rousing,  and  meditating  woe  to  Troy. 
It  chanced  that  brave  Idomeneus  retum'd 
That  moment  from  a  Cretan  at  the  knee 
Wounded,  and  newly  borne  into  his  tent ; 
His  friends  had  borne  him  off,  and  when  the  chief 
Had  given  him  into  skilful  hands,  he  sought 
The  field  again,  still  coveting  renown. 
Him  therefore,  meeting  him  on  his  return, 
Neptune  benpakc,  but  with  the  borrow'd  voice 
Of  Thoas,  oft'spring  of  AndrsDnion,  king 
In  Pleuro  and  in  lofty  Calydon, 
And  honour'd  by  the  .^tolians  as  a  god. 

Oh  counsellor  of  Crete !  our  threats  denounced 
Against  the  towers  of  Troy,  where  are  they  now  f 

To  whom  the  leader  of  the  Cretans,  thus, 
Idomeneus.     For  aught  that  I  perceive 
Thoas !  no  Greecian  is  this  day  in  fault ! 
For  we  are  all  intelligent  in  arms. 
None  yields  by  fear  opprcss'd,  none  lull'd  by  sloth 
From  battle  shrinks,  but  such  the  pleasure  seems 
Of  Jove  himself,  that  we  should  perish  here 
Inglorious,  from  our  country  far  remote. 
But,  Thoas !  ^for  thine  heart  was  ever  firm 
In  battle,  ana  thyself  art  wont  to  rouse 
Whom  thou  observest  remiss)  now  also  fight 
As  erst,  and  urge  each  leader  of  the  host 

I  The  bodies  of  Imbrius  and  Amphimachus. 
*  Amphimachna. 


Him  answer'd,  then,  the  sorereign  of  the  deep. 
Return  that  Greecian  never  from  the  ahorcB 
Of  Troy,  Idomeneus !  but  may  the  dogs 
Feast  on  him,  who  shall  this  day  intermit 
Through  wilful  negligence  his  force  in  fight! 
But  haste,  take  arms  and  come  ;  we  must  exert 
All  diligence,  that,  being  only  two. 
We  yet  may  yield  some  service.     Union  modi 
Emboldens  even  the  weakest,  and  oar  might 
Hath  oft  been  proved  on  warriors  of  renown. 

So  Neptune  spake,  and,  turning,  sought  agiia 
The  toilsiame  field.    Ere  long,  Idomeneus 
Arriving  in  his  spacious  tent,  put  on 
His  radmnt  armour,  and,  two  spears  in  hand, 
Set  forth  like  lightning  which  Satumiao  Jove 
From  bright  Olympus  shakes  into  the  ai& 
A  sign  to  mortal  men,  dazzling  all  eyes ; 
So  beam'd  the  hero's  armour  as  he  ran. 
But  him  not  yet  far  distant  from  his  tent 
Meriones,  his  fellow-warrior  met,  i 

For  he  had  left  the  fight,  seeking  a  spear. 
When  thus  the  brave  Idomeneus  be^an. 

Swift  son  of  Molus !  chosen  companion  denr 
Wherefore,  Meriones,  hast  thou  the  field 
Abandon'd!  Art  thou  wounded!  Bring'stthonbon 
Some  pointed  mischief  in  thy  flesh  i^xtl 
Or  comest  thou  sent  to  me,  who  of  myself 
The  still  tent  covet  not,  but  feats  of  annst 

To  whom  Meriones  discreet  replied. 
Chief  leader  of  the  Cretans,  brazen-mail'd 
Idomeneus !  if  yet  there  be  a  spear 
Left  in  tty  tent,  I  seek  one ;  for  I  broke 
The  spear,  even  now,  with  which  erewhile  I  foo^ 
Smiting  the  shield  of  fierce  Deiphobua. 

Then  answer  thus  the  Cretan  chief  reCum'd. 
Valiant  Idomeneus.     If  spears  thou  need. 
Within  my  tent,  leaning  against  the  wall. 
Stand  twenty  spears  and  one,  forged  all  in  Troy, 
Which  from  the  slain  I  took  ;  for  distant  fight 
Me  suits  not ;  therefore  in  my  tent  have  I 
Both  spears  and  bossy  shields,  with  brazen  eaaqwi 
And  corslets  bright  that  smile  against  the  boil 

Him  answer'd.  then,  Meriones  discreet. 
I  also,  at  my  tent  and  in  my  ship. 
Have  many  Trojan  spoils,  but  they  are  heiiee 
Far  distant.     I  not  less  myself  than  thoQ 
Am  ever  mindful  of  a  warrior's  part. 
And  when  the  din  of  glorious  arms  is  heard. 
Fight  in  the  van.     If  other  Greeks  my  deeds 
Know  not,  at  least  I  judge  them  known  to  th( 

To  whom  the  leader  of  the  host  of  Crete, 
Idomeneus.     I  know  thy  valour  well. 
Why  speakest  thus  to  met  Chose  we  this  day 
An  anibuhh  forth  of  all  the  bravest  Greeks, 
(For  in  the  ambush  is  distingui^'d  best 
The  courage ;  there  the  timorous  and  the  bold 
Plainly  appear ;  the  dastard  changes  hue 
And  shifts  from  place  to  place,  nor  can  he  eaha 
The  fears  that  shake  his  trembling  limbs,  bat  tai 
Low-crouching  on  his  hams,  while  in  his  breast 
Quick  palpitates  his  death-foreboding  heart. 
And  his  teeth  chatter ;  but  the  valiant  man 
His  posture  shifts  not ;  no  excessive  fears 
Feels  he,  but  seated  once  in  ambush,  deems 
Time  tedious  till  the  bloody  fight  begin ;) 
Even  there,  thy  courase  should  no  blame 
For  should'st  thou,  tomng  in  the  fight,  by 
Or  falchion  bleed,  not  on  thv  neck  behind 
Would  fall  the  weapon,  or  thy  back  annoj. 
Bat  it  would  meet  thy  bowels  or  thy 
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ifrnae  thou  didst  rush  into  the  clamorous  van. 
^But  haste — we  may  not  longer  loiter  here 
.^8  children  prating,  lest  some  sharp  rebuke 
Steward  us.    Enter  quick,  and  from  within 
^ly  tent  provide  thee  with  a  noble  spear. 

Then,  swift  as  Mars,  Meriones  produced 
^  brazen  spear  of  those  within  the  tent 
Seserved,  and  kindling  with  heroic  fire 
^oUow'd  Idomeneus.     As  gory  Mars 
^Y  Terrour  followM,  his  own  dauntless  son 
'who  quells  the  boldest  heart,  to  battle  moves ; 
Trom  Thrace  against  the  Ephyri  they  arm, 
Or  hardy  Phleg^'ans,  and  by  both  invoked, 
Hear  and  grant  victory  to  which  they  please ; 
Such,  bright  in  arms  Meriones,  and  such 
Idomeneus  advanced,  when  foremost  thus 
Meriones  his  fellow-chief  bespakc. 

Son  of  Deucalion !  whei'e  inclinest  thou  most 
To  enter  into  battle!    On  the  right 
^    Of  all  the  host !  or  through  the  central  ranks ! 
Or  on  the  left  1  for  nowhere  I  account 
The  Greeks  so  destitute  of  force  as  there. 
Then  answer  thus  Idomeneus  returned, 
Chief  of  the  Cretans.     Others  stand  to  guard 
The  middle  fleet ;  there  either  Ajax  wars, 
And  Teucer,  noblest  archer  of  the  Greek^ 
Nor  less  in  stationary  fight  approved. 
Bent  as  he  is  on  battle,  they  will  task 
And  urge  to  proof  sufficiently  the  force 
Of  Priameian  Hector ;  bum  his  rage 
How  fierce  soever,  he  shall  find  it  hard. 
With  all  his  thirst  of  victory,  to  quell 
Their  firm  resistance,  and  to  fire  the  fleet, 
Let  not  Satumian  Jove  cast  down  from  heaven 
Himself  a  flaming  brand  into  the  ships. 
High  towering  Telamonian  Ajax  fields 
To  no  mere  mortal  by  the  common  gift 
SiiBtain*d  of  Ceres,  and  whose  flesh  the  spear 
Can  penetrate,  or  rocky  fragment  bruLBe ; 
In  standing  fight  Ajax  would  not  retire 
Bren  before  that  breaker  of  the  ranks 
Achilles,  although  far  less  swift  tlum  he. 
But  turn  we  to  the  left,  that  we  may  learn 
At  once,  if  glorious  death,  or  life  be  ours. 

Then,  rapid  as  the  god  of  war,  his  course 
Meriones  toward  the  left  began. 
As  he  enjoined.     Soon  as  the  Trojans  saw 
Idomeneus  advancing  like  a  flame. 
And  his  compeer  Meriones  in  arms 
AU-radiant  clad,  encouraging  aloud 
From  rank  to  rank  each  other,  on  they  came 
I   To  the  assault  combined.     Then  soon  arose 
Sharp  contest  on  the  left  of  all  the  fleet. 
As  when  shrill  winds  blow  vehement,  what  time 
Dust  deepest  spreads  the  ways,  by  warring  blasts 
Upborne  a  sable  cloud  stands  in  the  air. 
Such  was  the  sudden  conflict ;  equal  rage 
To  stain  with  gore  the  lance  ruled  every  breast. 
Horrent  with  quivering  spears  the  fatal  field 
Frown'd  on  all  sides ;  the  brazen  flashes  dread 
Of  numerous  helmets,  corslets  furbishM  bright, 
And  shields  refulgent  meeting,  dull'd  the  eye. 
And  tum'd  it  dark  away.     Stranger  indeed 
Were  he  to  fear,  who  could  that  strife  have  view'd 
With  heart  elate,  or  spirit  unperturbed. 

Two  naughty  sons  of  Saturn  adverse  parts 
Took  in  that  contest,  purposing  alike 
To  many  a  valiant  chief  sorrow  and  pain. 
Jove,  for  the  honour  of  Achilles,  gave 
Snooess  to  Hector  and  the  host  of  Troy, 


Not  for  complete  destruction  of  the  Greeks 

At  Ilium,  but  that  glory  might  redound 

To  Thetis  thence,  and  to  her  dauntless  son. 

On  the  other  side,  the  king  of  ocean  risen 

Secretly  from  the  hoary  deep,  the  host 

Of  Greece  encouraged,  whom  he  grieved  to  see 

Vanquish'd  by  Trojans,  and  with  anger  fierce 

Against  the  Thunderer  bum'd  on  their  behalf. 

Alike  from  one  great  origin  divine 

Sprang  they,  but  Jove  was  elder,  and  surpass'd 

In  various  knowledge ;  therefore  when  he  roused 

Their  courage,  Neptune  traversed  still  the  ranka 

Clandestine,  and  in  human  form  disguised. 

Thus,  these  immortal  two,  straining  the  cord 

Indissoluble  of  all- wasting  war, 

Altcmnte  measured  with  it  eitlier  host. 

And  loosed  the  joints  of  many  a  warrior  bold. 

Then,  loud  exhorting  (though  himself  with  age 

Half  grey)  the  Achaians,  into  battle  sprang 

Idomeneus,  and  scattered,  first,  the  foe, 

Slaying  Othr^'oneus,  who,  by  the  lure 

Of  martial  glory  drawn,  had  left  of  late 

Cabesus.     He  Priam's  fair  daughter  woo*d 

Cassandra,  but  no  nuptial  gift  vouchsafed  > 

To  offer,  save  a  sounding  promise  proud 

To  chase,  himself,  however  resolute 

The  Greecian  host,  and  to  deliver  Troy. 

To  him  assenting,  Priam^  ancient  king, 

Assured  to  him  his  wish,  and  in  the  faith 

Of  that  assurance  confident,  he  fought. 

But  brave  Idomeneus  his  splendid  lance 

Well-aim*d  dismissing,  struck  the  haughty  chief. 

Pacing  elate  the  field ;  his  brazen  mail 

Endured  not ;  through  his  bowels  pierced,with  clang 

Of  all  his  arms  he  fell,  and  thus  with  joy 

Immense  exulting,  spake  Idomeneus. 

I  give  thee  praise,  Othr}'oneus !  beyond 
All  mortal  men,  if  truly  thou  perform 
Thy  whole  big  promise  to  the  Dardan  king. 
Who  promis^  thee  h\fi  daughter.     Now,  behold. 
We  also  promise :  doubt  not  the  effect. 
We  give  into  thy  arms  the  most  admired 
Of  Agamemnon's  daughters,  whom  ourselves 
Will  hither  bring  from  Ai^os,  if  thy  force 
With  ours  uniting,  thou  wilt  rase  the  walls 
Of  populous  Troy.     Come — follow  me ;  that  here 
Among  the  ships  we  may  adjust  the  terms 
Of  marriage,  for  we  take  not  scanty  dower. 

So  saying,  the  hero  dragg*d  him  by  his  heel 
Through  all  the  furious  fight.  His  death  to  avenge 
Asius  on  foot  before  his  steeds  advanced, 
For  them,  where'er  he  moved,  his  charioteer 
Kept  breathing  ever  on  his  neck  behind. 
With  fierce  desire  the  heart  of  Asius  bum'd 
To  smite  Idomeneus,  who  with  his  lance 
Him  reaching  first,  pierced  him  beneath  the  chin 
Into  his  throat,  and  urged  the  weapon  through. 
He  fell,  as  some  green  poplar  falls,  or  oak, 
Or  lofty  pine,  by  naval  artists  hewn 
With  new-edged  axes  on  the  mountain's  side. 
So,  his  teeth  grinding,  and  the  bloody  dust 
Clenching,  before  his  chariot  and  his  steeds 
Extended,  Asius  lay.     His  charioteer 
(All  recollection  lost)  sat  panic<etunn'd, 
Kor  dared  for  safety  turn  his  steeds  to  flight. 
Him  bold  Antilochus  right  through  the  waist 
Transpierced ;  his  mail  sufficed  not,  but  the  epcar 
Implanted  in  his  midmost  boweb  stood. 


1  It  wai  cantomary  for  the  suitor  to  pay  the  dower 
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Down  from  his  seat  magnificent  he  fell 
Panting,  and  young  Antilochus  the  steeds 
Drove  captive  thence  into  the  host  of  Greece. 
Then  came  Dcipliobus  by  sorrow  urged 
For  Asius,  and,  small  interval  between, 
Hurl'd  at  Idomcneus  his  glittering  lance ; 
But  he,  foreseeing  its  approach,  the  point 
Eluded,  cover'd  whole  by  his  round  shield 
Of  hides  and  brass  by  double  belt  sustain'd, 
And  it  Hew  over  him,  but  on  his  targe 
Glancing,  elicited  a  tinkling  sound. 
Yet  left  it  not  in  vain  his  vigorous  grasp, 
But  pierce<l  the  liver  of  Hypsonor,  sou 
Of  Hippasus ;  he  fell  incontinent. 
And  measureless  exulting  in  his  fall 
Deiphobus  with  mighty  voice  exclaim'd. 

Not  unavenged  lies  Asius  ;  though  he  seek 
Heirs  iron  portals,  yet  shall  he  rejoice. 
For  I  have  given  him  a  conductor  home. 

So  he,  whose  vaunt  the  Greeks  indignant  heard ; 
But  of  them  all  to  anger  most  he  roused 
Antilochus,  who  yet  his  breathless  friend » 
Left  not,  but,  hasting,  fenced  him  with  his  shield, 
And  brave  Alastor  with  Mecisteus,  son 
Of  Echius,  bore  him  to  the  hollow  ships 
Deep-groaning  both,  for  of  their  band  was  he. 
Nor  yet  Idomencus  his  warlike  rage 
Remitted  aught,  but  persevering  strove 
Either  to  plunge  some  Trojan  in  the  sliades, 
Or  fall  himself,  guarding  the  fleet  of  Greece. 
Then  slew  he  brave  Alcatlioiis  the  son 
Of  iEsycta,  and  the  son-in-law 
Of  old  Anchises,  who  to  him  had  given 
The  eldest-bom  of  all  his  daughters  fair, 
Hippodamia ;  dearly  loved  was  she 
By  both  her  parents  in  her  virgin  state'. 
For  that  in  beauty  she  surpass'd,  in  works 
Ingenious,  and  in  faculties  of  mind 
All  her  coevals  ;  wherefore  she  was  dcem'd 
Well  worthy  of  the  noblest  prince  of  Troy. 
Him  in  that  moment,  Neptune  by  the  arm 
Quell'd  of  ldomeneus,his  radiant  eyes 
Dimming,  and  fettering  his  proportion 'd  limbs. 
All  power  of  flight  or  to  elude  the  stroke 
Forsook  him,  and  while  motionless  he  stood 
As  stands  a  pillar  tall  or  towering  oak, 
The  hero  of  the  Cretans  with  a  spear 
Transfix'd  his  middle  chest.     He  split  the  mail 
Erewhile  his  bosom's  faithful  guard ;  shrill  rang 
The  shiver  d  brass ;  sounding  he  fell ;  iho  beam 
Implanted  in  his  palpitating  heart 
Shook  to  its  topnioHt  point,  but,  its  foi*ce  spent. 
At  last,  quiescent,  stood.     Then  loud  exclaim'd 
Idomencus,  exulting  in  his  fall. 

What  thinks  Deiphobus  ?  seems  it  to  thee. 
Vain  boaster,  that,  three  warriors  slain  for  one. 
We  yield  thee  just  amends?  else,  stand  thyself 
Against  me ;  learn  the  valour  of  a  chief 
The  progeny  of  Jove  ;  Jove  fii-st  begat 
Crete's  guardian,  Minos,  from  which  Minos  sprang 
Deucalion,  and  from  famed  Deucalion,  I ; 
I,  sovei-eign  of  the  numerous  race  of  Crete's 
Extensive  isle,  and  whom  my  galleys  brought 
To  these  your  shores  at  last,  that  1  might  prove 
Thy  curse,  thy  father's,  and  a  curse  to  Troy. 

»  Ilypscnor. 

•  ThiM  heciiis  to  be  the  moaninj?  of  h  fity<Spi^',  tin  ouc- 
presiiion  hiinilur  to  that  of  IVinootliencd  in  a  pHraJlel  cukc, 
>-l7-|  I^pHov  oUnav. — 8ec  Schaufclburgcru8. 


He  spake  ;  Deiphobus  uncertain  i 
Whether,  retreating,  to  engage  the  help 
Of  some  heroic  Trojan,  or  himself 
To  make  the  dread  experiment  alone.  i 

At  length,  as  his  discreter  course,  he  chose        ' 
To  seek  iEneas  ;  him  he  found  afiir 
Stiition'd,  remotest  of  the  host  of  Troy, 
For  he  resented  evermore  his  worth 
By  Priam*  recomiKjnsed  with  cold  neglect 
Approaching  him,  in  accents  wing*d  he  said 

Mneas  I  Trojan  chief !  If  e'er  thou  lovedst 
Thy  sister's  husband,  duty  calls  thee  now 
To  prove  it.     Haste  -  defend  with  me  the  dead 
Alcathous,  guardian  of  thy  tender  years, 
Slain  by  Idomeneus  tlie  spear-renown'd. 

So  saying,  he  roused  his  spirit,  and  on  fire 
To  combat  with  the  Cretan,  forth  he  ^nag. 
But  fear  seized  not  Idomeneus  as  fear 
May  seize  a  nursling  boy  ;  resolved  he  stood 
As  in  the  mountains,  conscious  of  his  foree^ 
The  wild  boar  waits  a  coming  multitude 
Of  boisterous  hunters  to  his  lone  retreat ; 
Arching  his  bristly  spine  he  stands,  his  eyes 
Beam  fire,  and  whetting  his  bright  tusks,  he  bnx 
To  drive,  not  dogs  alone,  but  men  to  flight ; 
So  stood  the  royal  Cretan,  and  fled  not. 
Expecting  brave  iKneas  ;  yet  his  frien<b 
He  sunmion'd,  on  Ascalaphus  his  eyes 
Fastening,  on  Aphareiu',  Deip>Tiia, 
Meriones,  and  Antilochus,  all  bold 
In  battle,  and  in  accents  wing'd  exclaim'd. 

Haste  ye,  my  friends  !  to  aid  me,  for  I  staik 
Alone,  nor  undisniay'd  the  coming  wait 
Of  swift  iEneas,  nor  less  brave  than  s$wift, 
And  who  possesses  fresh  his  flower  of  youth, 
Man's  prime  advantage  ;  were  we  match'd  in  ye 
As  in  our  spirits,  either  he  should  earn 
At  once  the  meed  of  deathless  fame,  or  I. 

He  said  ;  they  all  unanimous  approach'd. 
Sloping  their  shields,  and  stood.  On  the  other  i 
His  aids  yEneas  call'd,  with  eyes  toward 
Paris,  Deiphobus,  Agenor,  tum'd, 
His  fellow- warriors  bold  ;  them  followed  all 
Their  people  as  the  pastured  flock  the  ram 
To  water,  by  the  shepherd  seen  with  joy  ; 
Such  joy  ytneas  felt,  seeing,  so  soon, 
Tliat  numerous  host  attendant  at  his  call. 
Then,  for  Alcathoiis,  into  contest  close         [bw 
Arni'd  with   long  spears  they  rush'd  ;  on  €▼ 
Dread  ranj;  the  brazen  corslet,  each  his  foe 
Assailing  opposite  ;  but  two,  the  rest 
Surpassing  far,  terrible  both  as  Mars, 
/Eneas  and  Idomeneus,  alike 
Panted  to  pierce  each  other  with  a  spear. 
yEncas,  first,  cast  at  Idomeneus, 
But,  warn'djic  shunn'd  the  weaiKtn,  and  it  paa 
Quivering  in  the  soil  jf-^nejis*  lance 
St^)od,  hurl'd  in  vain,  though  by  a  forceful  arm 
Not  so  the  Cretan  ;  at  his  waist  he  pierced 
Oenomaiis,  his  hollow  corelet  clave. 
And  in  his  midmost  bowels  drench 'd  tlie  spear 
Down  fell  the  chief,  and  dying,  clench'd  the  da 
Instant,  his  massy  spear  the  King  of  Crete 
Pluck 'd  from  the  dead,  but  of  his  radiant  ann 
Despoil'd  him  not,  by  numerous  weapons  urge< 


>  He  is  saitl  to  have  been  Jealons  of  him  (m  necviuii 
h)H  great  populnrity,  and  to  have  discountenanced  h 
foannir  a  ci:ii«|)inic.v  in  hit*  fHVuur  to  the  prejudice  of 
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For  now,  time-worn,  he  could  no  longer  make 
Brisk  sally,  spring  to  follow  his  own  spear, 
Or  shun  another,  or  by  swift  retreat 
Vanish  fi*om  battle,  but  the  evil  day 
Warded  in  stationary  fight  alone. 
A-t  him  retiring,  therefore,  step  by  step 
Deiphobas,  who  had  with  bitterest  hate 
Long  time  pursued  him,  hurFd  his  splendid  lance. 
But  yet  again  erroneous,  for  he  pierced 
Ascalaphus  instead,  offspring  of  Mars  ; 
Right  through  his  shoulder  flew  the  spear  ;  he  fell 
Incontinent,  and  dying,  clench 'd  the  dust. 
But  tidings  none  the  brazen-throated  Mars 
Tempestuous  yet  received,  tliat  his  own  son 
In  bloody  fight  had  fallen,  for  on  the  heights 
01}'mpian  over-areh'd  with  clouds  of  gold 
He  sat,  where  sat  the  other  powers  divine. 
Prisoners  together  of  the  will  of  Jove. 
Meantime,  for  slain  Ascalaphus  arose 
Conflict  severe  ;  Di'iphobus  his  casijue 
Resplendent  seized,  but  swift  as  fiery  Mars 
Assaihng  him,  Merioncs  his  arm 
Pierced  with  a  spear,  and  from  his  idle  hand 
Fallen,  the  casque  sonorous  struck  the  ground. 
Again,  as  darts  the  vulture  on  his  prey, 
Meriones  assailing  him,  the  lance 
Pluck*d  from  his  arm,  and  to  his  band  retired. 
Then,  casting  his  fraternal  arms  around 
Deiphobus,  him  young  Polites  led 
From  the  hoarse  battle  to  his  rapid  steeds 
And  his  bright  chariot  in  the  distant  rear. 
Which  bore  him  back  to  Troy,  languid  and  loud- 
Groaning,  and  bleeding  from  his  recent  wound. 
Still  raged  the  war,  and  infinite  arose 
The  clamour.     Aphareus,  Caletor's  son. 
Turning  to  face  MuenSy  in  his  throat 
Instant  the  hero's  pointed  lance  received. 
With  head  reclined,  and  bearing  to  the  ground 
Buckler  and  helmet  with  him,  in  dark  shades 
Of  soul-divorcing  death  involved,  he  felL 
Antilochus,  observing  Thoon  turn*d 
To  flight,  that  moment  pierced  him;  from  his  back 
He  ripp'd  the  vein  which  through  the  trunk  its 

course 
Winds  upward  to  the  neck  ;  that  vein  he  rlpp'd 
All  forth  ;  supine  he  fell,  and  with  both  hands 
Extended  to  his  fellow- warriors,  died. 
Forth  sprang  Antilochus  to  strip  his  arms 
But  watchM,  meantime,  the  Trojans,  who  in  crowds 
encircling  him,  his  splendid  buckler  bi-oad 
Smote  ott,  but  none  with  ruthless  point  prevailed 
Even  to  iiLscribe  the  skin  of  Nestor's  son. 
Whom  Neptune,  shaker  of  the  shores,  amid 
Innumerable  darts  kept  still  secure. 
Yet  never  from  his  foes  ho  shrank,  but  faced 
From  side  to  side,  nor  idle  slopt  his  spear. 
But  with  rotation  ceaseless  turn'd  and  turnM 
To  every  part,  now  level'd  at  a  foe 
Far-distant,  at  a  foe,  imw,  near  at  hand. 
Nor  he,  thus  occupied,  unseen  escaped 
By  Asius'  offspring  Adanias,  who  close 
Advancing,  struck  the  centre  of  his  shield. 
But  Neptune  azure-hair'd  so  dear  a  life 
Denied  to  Adamas,  and  render'd  vain 
Tlie  weapon  ;  part  within  his  disk  remain'd 
Like  a  sered  stake,  and  part  fell  at  his  f(?et. 
Then  Adamas,  for  his  own  life  aUirm'd, 
Retired,  but  as  he  went,  Meriones 
Him  reaching  ivith  his  lance,  the  shame  between 
And  navel  pierced  him,  where  the  stroke  of  Mars 


Proves  painful  most  to  miserable  man. 

There  enter' d  deep  the  weapon  ;  down  he  fell. 

And  in  the  dust  lay  panting  as  an  ox 

Among  the  mountains  pants  by  peasants  held 

In  twisted  bands,  and  dnigg'd  perforce  along  ; 

So  ])anted  dying  Adamas,  but  so<m 

Ceased,  for  Meriones,  approaching,  pluck'd 

The  weapon  forth,  and  darkness  veil'd  his  eyes. 

Helenus,  with  his  heavy  Thracian  blade 

Smiting  the  temples  of  Deipyrus, 

Dash'd  off"  his  helmet ;  from  his  brows  remote 

It  fell,  and  wandering  roll'd,  till  at  his  feet 

Some  warrior  found  it,  and  secured  ;  meantime 

The  sightless  shades  of  death  him  wrapp'd  around. 

Grief  at  that  spectacle  the  bosom  fiH'd 

Of  valiant  Menelaus  ;  high  he  shook 

His  radiant  spear,  and  threatening  him,  advanced 

On  royal  Helenus,  who  ready  stood 

With  his  bow  bent.     They  met ;  impatient,  one, 

To  give  his  pointed  lance  its  rapid  course. 

And  one,  to  start  his  arrow  from  the  nerve. 

The  arrow  of  the  son  of  Priam  struck 

Atrides'  hollow  corslet,  biit  the  reed 

Glanced  wide.     As  vetches  or  as  swarthy  beans 

Leap  from  the  van  and  fly  athwart  the  floor,  ^ 

By  sharp  winds  driven,  and  by  the  winnower's 

force. 
So  from  the  corslot  of  the  glorious  Greek 
Wide- wandering  flew  the  bitten  shaft  away. 
But  Menelaus  the  left  hand  transpierced 
Of  Helenus,  and  with  the  lance's  point 
P'astenM  it  to  his  bow  ;  shunning  a  stroke 
More  fatal,  Helenus  into  his  band 
Retired,  his  arm  dependent  at  his  side. 
And  trailing,  as  he  went,  the  ashen  beam  ; 
There,  bold  Agenor  from  his  hand  the  lance 
Drew  forth,  then  folded  it  with  softest  wool 
Around,  sling- wool,  and  borrowed  from  the  sling 
Which  liis  attendant  into  ))attle  l)ore. 
Then  sprang  Pisander  on  the  glorious  chief 
The  son  of  Atreus,  but  his  evil  fate 
Beckon'd  him  to  his  death  in  conflict  fierce, 
Oh  Menelaus,  mighty  chief  !  with  thee. 
And  now  they  met,  small  interval  between. 
Atrides  hurl'd  his  weapon,  and  it  err'd. 
Pis.'inder  with  his  spear  struck  full  the  shield 
Of  glorious  Menelaus,  but  his  force 
Resisted  by  the  stubborn  buckler  broad 
Fail'd  to  transpierce  it,  and  the  weapon  fell 
Snapp'd  at  tlie  neck.     Yet,  wheu  he  struck,  the 

heart 
Rebounded  of  Pisander,  full  of  hope. 
But  Menelaus,  di-awing  his  bright  blade, 
Sprang  on  him,  while  Pisander  from  behind 
His  buckler  drew  a  brazen  battle-axe 
By  its  long  haft  of  [>oli»h'd  olive-wood. 
And  l>oth  chiefs  struck  together.     He  the  crest 
That  crown'd  the  shaggy  casque  of  Atreus'  son 
Hew'd  from  its  base,  but  Menelaus  him 
In  his  swift  onset  smote  full  on  the  ftront 
Above  his  nose  ;  sounded  the  shatter'd  bone, 
And  his  eyes  both  fell  bloody  at  his  feet. 
Convolved  with  pain  he  lay  ;  then,  on  his  breast 
Atrides  setting  fast  his  heel,  tore  off* 
His  armour,  and  exulting  thus  began. 

So  shall  ye  leave  at  length  the  Greecian  fleet. 
Traitors,  and  never  satisfied  with  war  ! 
Nor  want  ye  other  guilt,  dogs  and  profane  ! 
But  me  have  injured  also,  and  defied 
The  hot  displeasure  of  high-thundering  Jure 
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The  hospitable,  who  shall  waste  in  time, 
And  level  with  the  dust  yous  lofty  Troy. 
I  wrongM  not  you,  yet  bore  ye  far  away 
My  youthful  bride  who  welcomed  you,  and  stole 
My  treasures  also,  and  ye  now  are  bent 
To  bum  Achaia's  gallant  fleet  with  fire 
And  slay  her  heroes  ;  but  your  furious  thirst 
Of  battle  sliall  hereafter  meet  a  choclL 
Oh,  father  Jove  !  Thee  wisest  we  account 
In  heaven  or  earth,  yet  from  thyself  proceed 
All  these  calamities,  who  favour  show'st 
To  this  flagitious  race  the  Trojans,  strong 
lu  wickedness  alone,  and  whose  delight 
In  war  and  bloodshed  never  can  be  cloy'd. 
All  pleasures  breed  satiety,  sweet  sleep. 
Soft  dalliance,  music,  and  the  graceful  dance, 
Though  sought  with  keener  appetite  by  most 
Than  bloody  war  ;  but  Troy  still  covets  blood. 

So  spake  the  royal  chief,  and  to  his  friends 
Pisander's  goir  spoils  consigning,  flew 
j   To  mingle  in  the  foremost  fight  again. 
I   Him,  next,  Harpalion,  offspring  of  the  king 
Pyleemenes  assail'd  ;  to  Troy  he  came 
Following  his  sire,  but  never  thence  retum'd. 
He,  from  small  distance,  smote  the  central  boss 
Of  Menehius'  buckler  with  his  Umce, 
But  wanting  power  to  pierce  it,  with  an  eye 
Of  cautious  circumspection,  lest  perchance 
Some  spear  should  reach  him,  to  his  band  retired. 
But  him  retiring  with  a  brazen  shaft 
Meriones  pursued  ;  swift  flew  the  dart 
To  his  right  buttock,  slipped  beneath  the  bone, 
His  bladder  grazed,  and  started  through  before. - 
There  ended  his  retreat ;  sudden  he  sank 
And  like  a  worm  lay  on  the  ground,  his  life 
Exhaling  in  his  fellow-warrior's  arms. 
And  with  his  sable  blood  soaking  the  plain. 
Around  him  flock'd  his  Paphlagonians  bold, 
And  in  his  chariot  pUced  drove  him  to  Troy, 
With  whom  his  father  went,  mourning  with  tears 
A  son,  whose  death  he  never  saw  avenged. 

Him  slain  with  indignation  Paris  view'd, 
For  he,  with  numerous  Paphlagonians  more. 
His  guest  had  been,  he,  therefore,  in  the  thirst 
Of  vengeance,  sent  a  brazen  arrow  forth. 
There  was  a  certain  Greek,  Euchenor,  son 
Of  Polyides  the  soothsayer,  rich 
And  brave  in  fight,  and  who  in  Corinth  dwelt 
He,  knowing  well  his  fittc,  yet  sail'd  to  Troy 
For  Polyides  oft,  his  reverend  sire, 
Had  prophesied  that  he  should  either  die 
By  some  dire  malady  at  home,  or,  slain 
By  Trojan  hands,  amid  the  fleet  of  Greece. 
He,  therefore,  shunning  the  reproach  alike 
Of  the  Achaians,  and  that  dire  disease. 
Had  joined  the  Greecian  host ;  him  Paris  pierced 
The  ear  and  iaw  beneath  ;  life  at  the  stroke 
Left  him,  and  darkness  overspread  his  eyes. 

So  raged  the  battle  like  devouring  fire. 
But  Hector  dear  to  Jove  not  yet  had  leam*d. 
Nor  aught  surmised  the  havoc  of  his  host 
Made  on  the  left,  where  victory  crown'd  well-nigh 
The  Greecians  animated  to  the  fight 
By  Neptune  seconding  himself  their  arms. 
He,  where  he  first  had  started  throueh  the  gate 
After  dispersion  of  the  shielded  Greeks 
Compact,  still  persevered.     The  galleys  there 
Of  Ajax  and  Protesilatts  stood 
Updniwn  above  the  hoary  deep  ;  the  wall 
Was  there  of  humblest  structure,  and  the  steeds 


And  warriors  there  conflicted  forioiis 
The  Epeans  there  and  l2onians>  robed- 
Prolix,  the  PhthiansS  Locrians,  and  the  bold 
Borotians  checked  the  terrible  SManit 
Of  Hector,  noble  chief,  ardent  aa  flame, 
Yet  not  repulsed  him.     Chosen  AthenisDS  Ibm'i 
The  van,  by  Peteos'  son,  Menestheus,  fed. 
Whose  high  command  undaunted  Bias  ahind, 
Phidas  and  Stichius.     The  Epean  host 
Under  Amphion,  Dracius,  Meges,  fou^it 
Podarces  brave  in  arms  the  Pnthians  ruledy 
And  Medon  (Medon  was  by  spurious  birth 
Brother  of  Ajax  OTliades, 
And  for  Ids  uncle's  death,  whom  he  had  ibii, 
The  brother  of  Oileus'  wife,  abode 
In  Phylace  ;  but  from  Iphiclus  sprang 
Podarces  ;)  these,  all  station'd  in  the  fhuit 
Of  Phthia*8  hardy  sons,  together  strove 
With  the  Boeotians  for  the  fleet's  defence. 
Ajax  the  swift  swerved  never  from  the  aids 
Of  Ajax  son  of  Telamon  a  step. 
But  as  in  some  deep  fallow  two  black  steers 
Labour  combined,  dragging  the  ponderous  ploi^ 
The  briny  sweat  around  their  rooted  horns 
Oozes  profuse  ;  they,  parted  as  they  toil 
Along  the  furrow,  by  the  yoke  alone. 
Cleave  to  its  bottom  sheer  the  stubborn  gMis» 
So,  side  by  side,  they,  persevering  foa|^t 
The  son  of  Telamon  a  people  led 
Numerous  and  bold,  who,  when  his  bulky 
Fail'd  overlabour'd,  eased  him  of  his  shid 
Not  so  attended  by  his  Locrians  fou^tt 
Oileus'  valiant  son  ;  pitched  battle  them 
Suited  not,  unprovided  with  bright  casniws 
Of  hairy  crest,  with  ashen  spears,  and  soields 
Of  ample  orb  ;  for,  trusting  in  the  bow 
And  twisted  sling  alone,  they  came  to  Troy, 
And  broke  with  shafts  and  voUey'd  stones  the  rsnki 
Thus  occupying,  clad  in  bumish'd  arms. 
The  van,  these  two  with  Hector  and  his  host 
Conflicted,  while  the  Locrians  from  behind 
Vex'd  them  with  shafts,  secure ;  nor  could  the  me 
Of  Ilium  stand,  by  such  a  shower  confused. 
Then,  driven  with  dreadful  havoc  thence^  the  fee 
To  wind-swept  Ilium  had  again  retired. 
Had  not  Polydamas,  at  Hector's  side 
Standing,  the  dauntless  hero  thus  address'd. 

Hector  !  Thou  ne'er  canst  listen  to  advice ; 
But  think*st  thou,  that  if  heaven  in  feats  of  aim 
Give  thee  pre-eminence,  thou  must  excel 
Therefore  in  council  also  all  mankind  ! 
No.     AU-sufiiciency  is  not  for  thee. 
To  one,  superior  force  in  arms  is  given. 
Skill,  to  another,  in  the  graceful  dance. 
Sweet  song  and  powers  of  music  to  a  third. 
And  to  a  fourth  loud-thundering  Jove  imparls 
Wisdom,  which  profits  many,  and  which  sstss 
Whole  cities  oft,  though  reverenced  but  by  few. 
Yet  hear  ;  I  speak  as  wisest  seems  to  me. 
War,  like  a  fiery  circle,  all  around 
Environs  thee  ;  the  Trojans,  since  they  pas^d 
The  bulwark,  either  hold  themselves  aloof. 
Or,  wide-dispersed  among  the  galle^-s,  cope 

>  The  Iftouian»  were  a  distinct  people  from  the  y«"»«i» 
and  according  to  the  Scholium,  Mcparated  irom  them  bj  i 
pillar,  bearing  on  oppoaito  sides  the  name  of  each.— S* 
Barnes.    See  also  Vllloisson. 

*  The  people  of  Achilles  were  properly  called  tlM 
Phthiots ;  whereas  the  Phthians  belonged  to  ProtoMdaSi 
and  Philoctetes.— See  Eoatathlas,  aa  quoted  hj  Claire. 
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With  numbers  far  saperior  to  their  own. 

Retiring,  therefore,  summon  all  our  chiefs 

To  consultation  on  the  sum  of  all, 

Whether  (should  heaven  so  prosper  us)  to  rush 

Impetuous  on  the  gallant  barks  of  Greece, 

Or  to  retreat  secure  ;  for  much  I  dread 

Lest  the  Achaians  punctually  refund 

AH  yesterday's  arrear,  since  yonder  chief  * 

Insatiable  with  battle  still  abides 

Within  the  fleet,  nor  longer,  as  I  judge, 

Will  rest  a  mere  spectator  of  the  field. 

So  spake  Polydamas,  whoso  safe  advice 
Pleased  Hector  ;  from  his  chariot  down  he  leap'd 
All  arm'd,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  replied. 

Polydamas  !  here  gather  all  the  chiefs  ; 
I  haste  into  the  fight,  and  my  commands 
Once  issued  there,  incontinent  return. 

He  ended,  and  conspicuous  as  the  height 
Of  some  snow-crested  mountain,  shouting  ranged 
The  Trojans  and  confederates  of  Troy. 
They  swift  around  Polydamas,  brave  son 
Of  Panthus,  at  the  voice  of  Hector,  ran. 
Himself  with  hasty  strides  the  front,  meantime, 
Of  battle  roam'd,  seeking  from  rank  to  rank 
Aaius  Hyrtacides,  with  Asius'  son 
Adamas,  and  Deiphobus,  and  the  might 
Of  Helenus,  his  royal  brother  bold. 
Them  neither  altogether  free  from  hurt 
He  found,  nor  living  all.     Beneath  the  stems 
Of  the  Achaian  ships  some  slaughtered  lay 
By  Greecian  hands ;  some  stricken  by  the  spear 
"Within  the  rampart  sat,  some  by  the  sword. 
But  leftward  of  the  woeful  field  he  found. 
Ere  long,  bright  Helen's  paramour  his  band 
Exhorting  to  the  fight    Hector  approached, 
And  him,  in  fierce  displeasure,  thus  bespake. 

Cnrsed  Paris,  specious,  fraudulent  and  lewd  I 
Where  is  Deiphobus,  and  where  the  might 
Of  royal  Helenus  !  Where  Adamas 
Offspring  of  Asius,  and  where  Asius,  son 
Of  Hyrtacus,  and  where  Othryoneus  1 
Now  lofty  Ilium  from  her  topmost  height 
Falls  headlong,  now  is  thv  own  ruin  sure. 

To  whom  the  godlike  Paris  thus  replied. 
Since  Hector  1  thou  art  pleased  with  no  just  cause 
To  censure  me,  I  may  decline,  perchance. 
Much  more  the  battle  on  some  future  day. 
For  1  profess  some  courage,  even  I. 
Witness  our  constant  conflict  with  the  Greeks 
Here,  on  this  spot,  since  first  led  on  by  thee 
The  host  of  Troy  waged  battle  at  the  ships. 
But  those  our  friends  of  whom  thou  hast  inquired 
Are  slain,  Deiphobus  alone  except 
And  royal  Helenus,  who  in  the  hand 
Bear  each  a  wound  inflicted  by  the  spear. 
And  have  retired ;  but  Jove  their  life  preserved. 
Come  now — conduct  us  whither  most  thine  heart 
Prompts  thee,  and  thou  shalt  find  us  ardent  all 
To  lace  like  danger ;  what  we  can,  we  will. 
The  best  and  most  determined  can  no  more. 

So  saying,  the  hero  soothed  his  brother's  mind. 
Then  mov^  they  both  toward  the  hottest  war 
Together,  where  Polydamas  the  brave, 
PtuJces,  Cobriones,  Orthaeus  fought. 
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Palmys  and  Polyphoetes,  godlike  chief. 
And  Morvs  and  Ascanius,  gallant  sons 
Both  of  Hippotion.    They  at  Troy  arrived 
From  fair  Ascania  the  preceding  mom. 
In  recompense  for  aid*  by  Priam  lent 
Erewhile  to  Phrygia,  and,  by  Jove  impelled. 
Now  waged  the  furious  battle  side  by  side. 
The  march  of  these  at  once,  was  as  the  sound 
Of  mighty  winds  from  deep-hung  thunder-clouds 
Descending  ;  clamorous  the  blast  and  wild 
With  ocean  mingles ;  many  a  billow,  then, 
Upridged  rides  turbulent  the  sounding  flood^ 
Foam-crested,  billow  after  billow  driven, 
So  moved  the  host  of  Troy,  rank  after  rank 
Behind  their  chiefs,  all  dazzling  bright  in  arms. 
Before  them  Priameian  Hector  strode 
Fierce  as  gore-tainted  Mars,  and  his  broad  shield 
Advancing  came,  heavy  with  hides,  and  thick- 
Plated  wiw  brass,  his  helmet  on  his  brows 
Refulgent  shook,  and  in  its  turn  he  tried 
The  force  of  every  phalanx,  if  perchance 
Behind  his  broad  shield  pacing  he  might  shake 
Their  steadfast  order ;  but  he  bore  not  down 
The  spirit  of  the  firm  Achaian  host. 
Then  Ajax  striding  forth,  him,  first,  defied. 

Approach.     Why  temptest  thou  the  Greeks  to 
fear! 
No  babes  are  we  in  aught  that  appertains 
To  anns,  though  humbled  by  the  scourge  of  Jove. 
Thou  cherishest  the  foolish  nope  to  bum 
Our  fleet  with  fire ;  but  even  we  have  hearts 
Prepared  to  guard  it,  and  ^our  populous  Troy, 
By  us  dismantled  and  to  pillage  given. 
Shall  perish  sooner  far.     Know  this  thyself 
Also ;  the  hour  is  nigh  when  thou  shalt  ask 
In  prayer  to  Jove  and  all  the  gods  of  heaven. 
That  speed  more  rapid  than  the  falcon's  flight 
May  wing  thy  coursers,  while,  exciting  dense 
The  dusty  plain,  they  whirl  thee  back  to  Troy. 

While  thus  he  spake,  sublime  on  the  right  hand 
An  eagle  soared ;  confident  in  the  sign 
The  whole  Achaian  host  with  loud  acclaim 
Hail'd  it.    Then  glorious  Hector  thus  replied. 

Brainless  and  big,  what  means  this  boast  of  thine, 
Earth-cumberer  Ajax  1  Would  I  were  the  son 
As  sure,  for  ever,  of  almighty  Jove 
And  Juno,  and  such  honour  might  receive 
Henceforth  as  Pallas  and  Apollo  share. 
As  comes  this  day  with  universal  woe 
Fraught  for  the  Greecians,  among  whom  thyself 
Shalt  also  perish  if  thou  dare  abide 
My  massy  spear,  which  shall  thy  pamper'd  flesh 
Disfigure,  and  amid  the  barks  of  Greece 
Falling,  thou  shalt  the  vultures  with  thy  bulk 
Enormous  satiate,  and  the  dogs  of  Troy. 

He  8})ake,  and  led  his  host ;  with  clamour  loud 
They  foUow'd  him,  and  all  the  distant  rear 
Came  shoutuig  on.     On  the  other  side  the  Greeks 
Re-echoed  shout  for  shout,  all  undismay'd. 
And  waiting  firm  the  bravest  of  their  foes. 
Upwent  the  double  roar  into  the  heights 
Ethereal,  and  among  the  beams  of  Jove. 


•  This,  according  to  EusUthiufl,  is  the  import  of  difUii$oL 
~8ee  Iliad  in— in  which  Priam  relates  an  ezpedltkm  of 
his  into  that  country. 
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BOOK  XIV. 

ARGUMENT. 
ARaTncinnon  and  the  other  wounded  chiefs  taking  Netttor 
with  them,  viHit  the  battle.  Juno  having  borrowed  the 
ce^tu«  of  Venus,  first  engage«  the  a(Mi.stunco  of  Slet-p, 
then  hastes  to  Ida  to  inveiKle  Jove.  She  prevails.  Jove 
sleeps ;  and  Neptune  takes  that  opportunity  to  succour 
the  Gre«cians. 

Nor  waK  that  cry  by  Nescor  unpcrceived 
Though  drinking,  who  in  words  wing'd  with  surprise 
The  son  of  yEsculapius  thus  addi*ess'd. 

Divine  Machaon  !  think  what  this  may  bode. 
Tlie  cry  of  our  young  warriors  at  the  ships 
(jJrows  louder ;  sitting  here,  the  sable  wine 
Quaff  thou,  while  bright-hair'd  Hecamede  warms 
A  bath,  to  cleanse  thy  crimson  stains  away. 
I  from  yon  eminence  will  learn  the  cause. 
So  saying,  he  took  a  shield  radiant  with  brass 
I  There  lying  in  the  tent,  the  shield  well-forged 
I   Of  valiant  Thrasimedes,  his  own  son, 
I  ( For  he  had  borne  to  fight  his  father^s  shield) 
I  And  jirming  next  his  hand  with  a  keen  lance 
I  Stood  forth  before  the  tent.     Thence  soon  he  saw  | 
I  Foul  deeds  and  strange,  the  Greeciau  host  confused, 
j  Their  broken  ranks  flying  before  the  host 
I  Of  ilium,  and  the  rampart  overthrown. 
I  As  when  the  wide  sea,  darkened  over  all 

Its  silent  flood,  forebodes  shrill  winds  to  blow, 
I  The  doubtful  waves  roll  yet  to  neither  side, 
I  Till  swept  at  length  by  a  decisive  gale ; 
i  So  stood  the  senior,  with  distressful  doubts 
I  G)nflicting  anxious,  whether  first  to  seek 
1  The  Greecian  host,  or  Agamcnmon^s  self 
The  sovereign,  and  at  length  that  course  preferr*d. 
Meantime  with  mutual  carnage  they  the  field 
Spread  far  and  wide,  and  by  spears  double-edged 
Smitten,  and  by  the  sword  their  corslets  rang. 

The  royal  chiefs  ascending  fi-om  the  fleet, 
Ulysses,  Diomede,  and  Ati*eus*  son 
Im{)erial  Agamennion,  who  had  each 
Bled  in  the  battle,  met  him  on  his  way. 
For  from  the  war  remote  they  had  iipdmwn 
Their  galleys  on  the  shore  of  the  grey  deep, 
The  foremost  to  the  plain,  and  at  the  steria 
Of  tliai  exterior  line  had  built  the  wall. 
For  spacious  though  it  were,  the  shore  alOUe 
That  fleet  sufficed  not,  inconmioding  much 
The  people ;  wherefore  they  had  ranged  the  ships 
Line  above  line  gradual,  and  the  bay 
Hetwern  both  promontones,  all  was  fill'd. 
They,  therefore,  curious  to  fiurvc?y  the  fight. 
Came  forth  together,  leaning  on  the  spear, 
When  Nestor  met  them ;  heavy  were  their  hearts, 
And  at  the  sight  of  him  still  more  alarm *d, 
Whom  n>yal  Agamemnon  thus  bespake. 
Neleian  Nestor,  glory  of  the  Greeks  ; 
What  moved  thee  to  forsake  yon  bloody  field, 
And  urged  thee  hitlier !  Cause  I  see  of  fear, 
Lost  furious  Hector  even  now  his  threat 
.Among  the  Tn)jans  pubHsh'd,  verify. 
That  he  would  never  enter  Ilium  more 
Till  he  had  burnM  our  fleet,  and  slain  ourselves. 
So  threatcn'd  Hector,  and  shall  now  perform. 
Alas !  alas !  the  Achaians  brazen-greaved 
All,  like  Achilles,  have  deserted  me 
Resentful,  and  decline  their  fleet's  defence. 
To  whom  Grerenian  Nestor  thus  replied. 


Those  threats  are  verified ;  nor  Jove  1 
The  Thunderer  can  disappoint  them  now ; 
For  our  chief  strength  in  which  we  trusted  moil 
That  it  should  guard  impregnably  secure 
Our  navy  and  ourselves,  the  wall  hath  &UeiL 
Hence  all  this  conflict  by  our  host  sustain^ 
Among  the  ships ;  nor  could  thy  keenest  tigfat 
Inform  thee  where  in  the  Achaian  camp 
Confusion  most  prevails,  such  deaths  are  dealt 
Promiscuous,  and  the  cry  ascends  to  heavoL 
But  come — consult  we  on  the  sum  of  all. 
If  counsel  yet  may  profit.     As  for  you, 
Ye  shall  have  exhortation  none  from  me 
To  seek  the  fight ;  the  wounded  have  excuse. 

Whom  Agamemnon  answer'd,  king  of  men. 
Ah  Nestor !  if  beneath  our  very  stems 
The  battle  rage,  if  neither  trench  nor  wall 
ConstructcMl  with  such  labour,  and  supposed 
Of  strength  to  guard  impregnably  secure 
Our  navy  and  ourselves,  avail  us  aught. 
It  is  because  almighty  Jove  hath  wilFd 
That  the  Achaian  host  should  perish  here 
Inglorious,  from  their  country  far  remote. 
When  he  vouchsafed  assistance  to  the  Greeks, 
1  knew  it  well ;  and  now,  not  less  I  know 
That  high  as  the  immortal  gods  he  lifts 
Our  foes  to  glory,  and  depresses  us. 
Haste  therefore  all,  and  act  as  I  advise. 
Our  ships — all  those  that  nearest  skirt  the  deep. 
Launch  we  into  the  sacred  flood,  and  moor 
With  anchors  safely,  till  overshadowing  night 
(If  night  itself  may  save  us)  shall  arrive. 
Then  may  we  launch  the  rest ;  for  I  no  shame 
Account  it,  even  by  'vantage  of  the  night 
To  fly  destruction.     Wiser  him  I  deem 
Who  'scapes  his  foe,  than  whom  his  foe  entlinls. 

But  him  Ulysses,  frowning  stem,  reproved. 
What  word,  Atrides,  now  hath  pass'd  thy  li|is! 
Counsellor  of  despair !  thou  should'st  command 
(And  would  to  heaven  thou  didst)  a  diflTerent  host. 
Some  dastard  race,  not  ours ;  whom  Jove  ordains 
From  youth  to  hoary  age  to  weave  the  web 
Of  toilsome  warfare,  till  we  perish  all. 
Wilt  thou  the  spacious  city  thus  renounce 
For  which  such  numerous  wotjs  we  have  endured! 
Hush !  lest  some  other  hear ;  it  is  a  word 
Which  no  man  qualified  by  years  mature 
To  speak  discreetly,  no  man  bearing  ruld 
O'er  such  a  people  as  conf'ss  thy  sway. 
Should  suffer  to  contaminate  his  li|>s. 
I  from  mv  soul  condemn  thee,  and  condemn 
Thy  counsel,  who  persuad*8t  us  in  the  heat 
Of  battle  terrible  as  this,  to  launch 
Our  fleet  into  the  waves,  that  we  may  give 
Our  too  successful  foes  their  full  desire. 
And  that  our  own  preponderating  scale 
May  plunge  us  past  all  hope ;  for  while  they  draw 
Their  galleys  down,  the  Greecians  shall  but  ill 
Sustain  the  fight,  seaward  will  cast  tlieir  eyes 
And  shun  the  battle,  bent  on  flight  alone. 
Then  shall  they  rue  thy  counsel,  king  of  men ! 

To  wh{»m  the  imi)orial  leader  of  the  Greeks. 
Tliy  sharp  reproof,  Ulysses,  hath  my  soul 
Pierced  deeply.     Yet  I  gave  no  such  command 
Tliat  the  Achaians  should  their  galleys  launch. 
Would  they,  or  would  they  not.     No.     I  desire 
That,  young  or  old,  some  other  may  advice 
More  prudent  give,  and  he  shall  please  me  welL 

Then  thus  the  gallant  Diomede  replied. 
That  man  is  near,  and  may  ye  but  be  fomid 
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Tractable,  our  inquir}'  shall  be  short. 
-X5e  patient  each,  nor  chide  me  or  reproach 
~V)ecause  I  am  of  preener  years  than  ye, 
^or  I  am  sprun*:  from  an  illustrious  sii*e, 
^nmi  Tydeu««,  who  ben«>ath  his  hill  of  earth 
Xjies  now  entomhM  at  Thebes.      Three  noble  sons 
'Were  born  to  Portlu'us,  who  in  Pleuro  dwelt, 
And  on  the  heij^lits  of  C.'alydon  ;  the  first 
Agfrius  ;  the  second  Melas  ;  and  the  thinl 
Brave  Oeneus,  fjitlier  of  my  father,  famed 
Tor  virtuous  qualities  above  the  rest. 
Oeneus  still  dwelt  at  home ;  but  wandering  thence 
My  father  dwelt  in  Arpos ;  so  the  will 
[    Of  Jove  appointed,  and  of  all  the  pods. 
There  he  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  king 
Adrastus,  occupied  a  mansion  rich 
In  all  abundance ;  many  a  field  possess'd 
Of  wheat,  well-planted  gardens,  numerous  flocks, 
And  was  expert  in  spearmansliip  osteem'd 
Past  all  the  Greecians.    I  estecmM  it  right 
That  ye  should  hear  these  things,  for  they  arc  true. 
Ye  will  not,  therefore,  as  I  were  obscure 
And  of  ignoble  origin,  reject 
What  I  shall  well  advise.     Expedience  bids 
That,  wounded  as  we  are,  we  join  the  host. 
We  will  preserve  due  distance  from  the  range 
Of  spears  and  arrows,  lest  already  gallM, 
We  suffer  worse ;  but  we  will  otliei*s  urge 
To  combat,  who  have  stood  too  long  aloo^ 
Attentive  only  to  their  own  repose. 

He  spake,  whom  all  approved,  and  forth  they 
Imperial  Agamemnon  at  their  head.  [went, 

Nor  watchM  the  glorious  shaker  of  the  shores 
In  vain,  but  like  a  man  thno-woru  approached. 
And,  seizing  Agamemnon's  better  luuid. 
In  accents  wing*d  the  monarch  thus  addressM. 

Atrides !  now  exults  the  vengeful  heart 
Of  fierce  Achilles,  viewing  at  his  ease 
The  flight  and  slaughter  of  Achaia's  host ; 
For  he  is  mad,  and  let  him  perish  such 
And  may  his  i>ortion  from  tlie  gods  be  shame ! 
But  as  for  thee,  not  yet  the  |K)w<»rs  of  heaven 
Thee  hate  implac«ible ;  the  chiefs  of  Troy 
Sliall  cover  yet  with  cloudy  dust  the  breadth 
Of  all  the  plain,  and  backward  from  the  camp 
To  1 1lium's  gates  thyself  shalt  see  them  driven. 
i        He  ceased^  and  shouting  traversed  swift  the  field. 
Loud  as  nine  thousand  or  ten  thousand  shout 
In  furious  battle  mingled.  Neptune  sent 
His  voice  abroad,  force  irresistible 
j  lufnsing  int^j  every  Greccian  heart. 
And  thirst  of  battle  not  to  be  assuaged. 

But  Juno  of  the  golden  throne  stood  forth 
On  the  Ohmpian  summit,  viewing  thence 
The  field,  where  clear  distinguishing  the  god 
j  Of  ocean,  her  own  brother,  sole  engaged 
Amid  the  glorious  battle,  glad  was  she. 
Seeing  Jove  also  on  the  topmost  point 
Of  spring-fed  Ida  seated,  she  conceived 
Hatred  against  him,  and  thenceforth  began 
Deliberate  how  best  she  might  deceive 
The  Thunderer,  and  thus  at  last  resolved ; 
Attiretl  with  skill  celestial  to  descend 
On  Ida,  with  a  hope  to  allure  him  first 
Won  by  her  beauty  to  a  fond  embrace. 
Then  closing  fast  in  balmy  sleep  profound 
His  eyes,  to  elude  his  vigilance,  secure. 
i  She  sought  her  chamber ;  Vulcan  her  own  son 
That  chamlKrr  built.     He  framed  the  solid  dooi-s, 
And  to  the  posts  fast  closed  them  with  a  key 


I  Mysterious,  which,  herself  except,  in  heaven 

:  None  understood.     Entering  she  secured 
The  splendid  portal.     First,  she  laved  all  o*er 
Her  beauteous  body  with  ambrosial  Ivmph, 
Then  polish'd  it  with  richest  oil  divine 
Of  boundless  fragrance ;  oil  that  in  the  com*t8 
Eternal  only  shaken,  through  the  skies 
Breathed  odours,  and  through  all  the  distant  earth. 
Her  whole  fair  body  with  tliose  sweets  bedew'd. 
She  pass'd  the  comb  through  her  ambrosial  hair, 
And  braided  her  bright  locks  streaming  profuse 
From  her  immortal  brows  ;  with  golden  studs 
She  made  her  gorgeous  mantle  fast  before, 

,  Ethereal  texture,  labour  of  the  hands 

j  Of  Pallas  beautified  with  various  art. 
And  braced  it  with  a  zone  fringed  all  around 

I  A  hundred-fold  ;  lier  pendants  triple-gemm'd 
Luminous,  graceful,  in  her  ears  she  hung. 
And  covering  all  her  glories  with  a  veil 

'■  Sun-bright,  new-woven,  bound  to  her  fair  feet 
Her  sandaLs  elegant.     Thus  full  attired. 
In  all  her  ornaments,  she  issued  forth, 

I  And  beckoning  Venus  from  the  other  powers 

;  Of  heaven  apart,  the  goddess  thus  bespake. 

{       Daughter  beloved !  shall  I  obtain  my  suit. 
Or  wilt  thou  thwjirt  me,  angry  that  I  aid 

I  The  Greecians,  while  thine  aid  is  given  to  Troy! 

I       To  whom  Jove's  daughter  Venus  thus  replied. 

I  What  would  majestic  Juno,  daughter  dread 

j  Of  Saturn,  sire  of  Jove !  1  feel  a  mind 

■  Disposed  to  gratify  thee,  if  thou  ask 
Things  possible,  and  possible  to  me. 

Then  thus  with  wiles  veiling  her  deep  design 
Imperial  Juno.     Give  me  those  desires, 
That  love-enkindlhig  power  by  which  thou  sway'st 
Immortal  hearts  and  mortal,  all  alike ; 
l*\»r  to  the  green  earth's  utmost  bounds  I  go, 
To  visit  there  the  parent  of  the  gods, 
Oceanus,  and  Tethys  his  espoused, 
Mother  of  all.     They  kindly  from  the  hands 
Of  Rhea  took,  and  with  parental  care 
Sustain'd  and  cherish 'd  me,  what  time  from  heaven 
The  Thunderer  hurl'd  down  Saturn,  and  beneath 
The  earth  fast  bound  him  and  the  barren  deep. 
Them  go  I  now  to  visit,  and  their  feuds 
Innumerable  to  comj>ose  ;  for  long 
They  have  from  conjugal  embrace  abctain'd 
Through  nmtual  wrath,  whom  by  persuasive  speech 
Might  I  restore  into  each  other's  arms. 
They  would  for  ever  love  me  and  revere. 

Her,  foam-born  Venus  then,  goddess  of  smiles. 
Thus  answer'd.     Thy  rt^iiest,  who  in  the  arms 
Of  Jove  reposest  the  omnii)otent, 
Nor  just  it  were  nor  seemly  to  refuse. 
So  saying,  the  cincture  from  her  breast  she 
loosed 
Embroider'd,  various,  her  all-charming  zone. 
It  was  an  ambush  of  sweet  snares,  replete 
With  love,  desire,  soft  intercourse  of  hearts. 
And  music  of  resistless  whisper'd  sounds 
That  from  the  wisest  steal  their  best  resolves ; 
She  placed  it  in  her  hands  and  thus  she  said. 

Take  this — this  girdle  fraught  with  ever}' charm. 
Hide  this  within  thy  bosom,  and  return, 
Whate'er  thy  ^urpo.se,  mistress  of  it  all. 

She  spake ;  imperial  Juno  smiled,  and  still 
Smiling  complacent,  bosom'd  safe  the  zone. 
Then  Venus  to  her  fatlier's  court  retum'd. 
And  Juno,  starting  from  the  Olympian  height, 
O'crflcw  Pieria  and  the  lovely  plains 


Of  broad  Emathia ;  soaring  thence  she  swept 
Tlic  «now-clad  Bummits  of  the  Thracian  hills 
Stccd-fained,  nor  piiuU'd,  a»  nhe  passM,  the  soil. 
From  Athos  o'er  the  foaming  billows  bonie 
'    She  canio  to  Lemtios,  city  and  abode 
Of  noble  ThoaH,  and  there  meeting  Sleep, 
Brother  of  Death,  she  prcss'd  his  hand,  and  sud. 

Sleep,  over  all,  both  gods  and  men,  supreme  1 
If  ever  thou  hast  heard,  Iicar  also  now 
My  suit ;  I  will  be  grateful  evermore. 
Seal  for  me  fast  the  radiant  eyes  of  Jove 
In  the  iniiitant  of  his  gratitied  desire. 
Thy  recompense  shall  be  a  throne  of  gold, 
Bright,  incorruptible  ;  my  limping  son, 
Vulcan,  shall  fashion  it  himself  with  art 
Laborious,  and,  beneath,  shall  place  a  stool 
For  thy  fair  feet,  at  the  convivial  board. 

Then  answer  thus  the  tranquil  Sleep  retum'd. 
Great  Saturn's  daughter,  awe-inspirmg  queen  I 
All  other  of  the  everlasting  gods 
I  could  with  ease  make  slumber,  even  the  streams 
Of  Ocean,  sire  of  all.     Not  so  the  king 
The  son  of  Saturn ;  him,  unless  himself 
Give  me  command,  I  dare  not  lull  to  rest. 
Or  even  approach  him,  taught  as  I  have  been 
Already  in  the  school  of  thy  commands 
That  wisdom.     I  foi-get  not  yet  the  day 
When,  Troy  laid  waste,  that  valiant  son  *  of  his 
Sail'd  homeward :  then  my  influence  1  diffused 
Soft  o'er  the  sovereign  intellect  of  Jove  ; 
While  thou,  against  the  hero  plotting  harm, 
Didst  rouse  the  billows  with  tempestuous  blasts, 
And  separating  him  from  all  his  friends, 
Brought'st  him  to  populous  Cos.  Then  Jove  awoke 
And,  hurling  in  his  wrath  the  gods  about, 
Sought  chiefly  me,  whom  far  below  all  ken 
lie  had  from  heaven  cast  down  into  the  deep. 
But  Night,  resistless  vanquisher  of  all. 
Both  gods  and  men,  preserved  me ;  for  to  her 
I  fled  for  refuge.     So  the  Thunderer  cool'd, 
Tliough  sore  displeased,  and  spared  me  through  a 
To  violate  the  peaceful  sway  of  Night.  [fear 

And  thou  wouldst  notv  embroil  me  yet  again ! 

To  whom  majestic  Juno  thus  replied. 
Ah,  whcrefort^.  Sleep  !  should'st  thou  indulge  a  feu 
So  groundless !     Chase  it  from  thy  mind  afar. 
Tliink'st  thou  the  Thunderer  as  intent  to  serve 
The  Ti'ojaiis,  and  as  jealous  in  their  cause 
As  erst  for  Hercules,  his  genuine  son! 
Come  then,  and  I  will  bless  thee  with  a  bride ; 
One  of  the  younger  Graces  shall  be  thine, 
Pasithea,  day  by  day  still  thy  desire. 

She  spake ;  Sleep  heard  delighted,  and  replied. 
By  the  inviolable  Stygian  flood 
Swear  to  me ;  lay  thy  nght  hand  on  the  glebe 
A 11 -teeming,  lay  thy  other  on  the  face 
Of  the  flat  sea,  that  all  the  immortal  powers 
Who  compass  Saturn  in  the  nether  realms 
May  witness,  that  thou  givest  me  for  a  bride 
The  younger  Grace  whom  thou  hast  named,  divme 
Pasithea,  day  by  day  still  my  desire. 

He  said,  nor  bt>auteous  Juno  not  complied. 
But  sware,  by  name  invoking  all  the  powers 
Titanian  call'd  who  in  the  lowest  gulf 
i    Dwell  under  Tartarus,  omitting  none. 
Her  oath  with  solemn  ceremonial  sworn, 
Together  forth  they  went ;  Lemnos  they  left 
And  Imbrus,  city  of  Thrace,  and  in  dark  clouds 

>  riercules. 


Mantled,  with  gliding  ease  awBin  through  tkiai 
To  Ida's  mount  with  rilling  waters  vrin'd, 
Parent  of  savage  beasts ;  at  Lectoe*  fink 
They  quitted  ocean,  overpassing  high 
The  dry  land,  while  beneath  their  feet  the  voo4 
Their  spirv  summits  waved.     There,  unper 
By  Jove,  Sleep  mounted  Ida's  loftiest  pine 
Of  growth  that  pierced  the  sky,  and  hiddeo 
Secured  by  its  expanded  boughs,  the  bird 
Shrill-voiced  resembling  in  the  mountains 
Chalcis  in  heaven,  on  earth  Cyntindis  i 
But  Juno  swift  to  Grargams  the  top 
Of  Ida,  soar'd,  and  there  Jove  saw  his 
— Saw  her — and  in  his  breast  the  same  tore  fA 
Rekindled  vehement,  which  had  of  old 
Join'd  them,  when,  by  their  parents  xrni 
They  stole  aside,  and  snatch'd  their  first 
Soon  he  accosted  her,  and  thus  inquired. 

Juno !  what  region  seeking  hast  thou  left 
The  01}-mpian  summit,  and  hast  here  arrxTed 
With  neither  steed  nor  chariot  in  thy  train! 

To  whom  majestic  Juno  thus  replied 
Dissembling.     To  the  green  earth's  end  I  go» 
To  visit  there  the  parent  of  the  gods 
Oceanus,  and  Tethys  his  espoused, 
Mother  of  all.     They  kindly  from  the  hands 
I  Of  Rfiea  took,  and  with  parental  care 
'  Sustain'd  and  cherish'd  me ;  to  them  I 
I  Their  feuds  innumerable  to  compose, 
1  Who  disunited  by  intestine  strife 
Long  time,  from  conjugal  embrace 
My  steeds,  that  lightly  over  dank  and  dry 
I  Shall  bear  me,  at  the  rooted  base  I  left 
Of  Ida  river-vein'd.     But  for  thy  sake 
I  From  the  0>'mpian  summit  I  arrive, 
I  Lest  journeying  remote  to  the  abode 

Of  Ocean,  and  with  no  consent  of  thine 
'  Entreated  first,  I  should,  perchance,  ofiTend. 
'      To  whom  the  cIoud>assembler  god  replied. 
'  Juno !  thy  journey  thither  may  be  made 
Hereafter.     Let  us  turn  to  dalliance  now. 
For  never  goddess  pour'd,  nor  woman  yet 
'  So  full  a  tide  of  love  into  my  breast ; 
'  I  never  loved  Ixion's  consort  thus 
Who  bore  PirithoUs,  wise  as  wo  in  hearen ; 
Nor  sweet  Acrisian  Danae,  from  whom 
Sprang  Perseus,  noblest  of  the  race  of  man ; 
Nor  Phoenix'  daughter  fair^,  of  whom  were  ' 
Minos  unmatch'd  but  by  the  powers  abore. 
And  Rhadamanthus ;  nor  yet  Semele, 
Nor  yet  Alcmena,  who  in  Thebes  produced 
The  valiant  Hercules ;  and  though  my  son 
By  Semele  were  Bacchus,  joy  of  man ; 
Nor  Ceres  golden-hair' d,  nor  high-enthroned 
Latona  in  the  skies,  no — nor  thyself 
As  now  I  love  thee,  and  my  soul  perceive 
O'erwhelm'd  with  sweetness  of  intense  deare. 

Then  thus  majestic  Juno  her  reply 
Framed  artful.     Oh  unreasonable  haste  I 
What  speaks  the  Thunderer!  If  on  Ida's  heighli 
Where  all  is  open  and  to  view  exposed 
Thou  wilt  that  we  embrace,  what  must  beiids^ 
Should  any  of  the  everksting  gods 
Observe  us,  and  declare  it  to  the  rest  I 
Never  could  I,  arismg,  seek  again 
Thy  mansion,  so  unseemly  were  the  deed. 
But  if  thy  inclinations  that  way  tend. 
Thou  liast  a  chamber ;  it  is  Vulcan's  work. 


•  One  of  the  heads  of  Id& 
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Our  8on*8  ;  he  fnuned  and  fitted  to  its  posts 

The  solid  portal ;  thither  let  us  hie, 

And  there  repose,  since  such  thy  pleasure  seeiais. 

To  whom  the  cloud-assembler  deity. 
Fear  thou  not,  Juno,  lest  the  eye  of  man 
Or  of  a  god  discern  us ;  at  my  word 
A  golden  cloud  shall  fold  us  so  around, 
That  not  the  Sun  himself  shall  through  that  veil 
Discover  aught,  though  keenest-eyed  of  all. 

So  spake  the  son  of  Saturn,  and  his  spouse 
Fast  lockM  within  his  arms.     Beneath  them  earth 
With  sudden  herbage  teem'd ;  at  once  upsprang 
The  crocus  soft,  the  lotus  bathed  in  dew. 
And  the  crisp  hyacinth  with  clustering  bells  ; 
Thick  was  their  growth,  and  high  above  the  ground 
Upbore  them.     On  that  flowery  couch  they  lay, 
Invested  with  a  golden  cloud  that  shed 
Bright  dew-drops  all  around.     His  heart  at  ease. 
There  lay  the  sire  of  all,  by  sleep  and  love 
Yanquish'd  on  lofty  Gargarus,  his  spouse 
Constraining  still  with  amorous  embrace. 
Then,  gentle  Sleep  to  tbe  Achaian  camp 
Sped  swift  away,  with  tidings  for  the  ear 
Of  earth-encircler  Neptune  charged ;  him  soon 
He  found,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  began. 

Now  Neptune,  yield  the  Greeks  effectual  aid, 
And,  while  the  moment  lasts  of  Jove's  repose. 
Make  victory  theirs ;  for  him  in  slumbers  soft 
I  have  involved,  while  Juno  by  deceit 
Prevailing,  lured  him  with  the  bait  of  love. 

He  said,  and  swift  departed  to  his  task 
Among  the  nations ;  but  his  tidings  urged 
Neptune  with  still  more  ardour  to  assist 
The  DanaT ;  he  leap'd  into  the  van 
Afar,  and  thus  exhorted  them  aloud. 

Oh  Argives !  >ield  we  yet  again  the  day 
To  Priameian  Hector  1  Shall  he  seize 
Our  ships,  and  make  the  glory  all  his  own  t 
Such  is  his  expectation,  so  he  vaunts, 
For  that  Achilles  leaves  not  yet  his  camp. 
Resentful  ;  but  of  him  small  need,  I  judge, 
Should  here  be  felt,  could  once  the  rest  be  roused 
To  mutual  aid.    Act,  then,  as  I  advise. 
The  best  and  broadest  bucklers  of  the  host, 
And  brightest  helmets  put  we  on,  and  arm'd 
With  longest  spears,  advance  ;  myself  will  lead ; 
And  trust  me,  furious  though  he  be,  the  son 
Of  Priam  flies.     Ye  then  who  feel  your  hearts 
Undaunted,  but  are  arm'd  with  smaller  shields- 
Them  give  to  those  who  fear,  and  in  exchange 
Their  stronger  shields  and  broader  take  yourselves. 

So  he,  whom,  unreluctant,  all  obeyed. 
Then,  wounded  as  they  were,  themselves  the  kings, 
Tydides,  Agamemnon,  and  Ulysses 
Marshal'd  the  warriors,  and  from  rank  to  rank 
Made  just  exchange  of  arms,  giving  the  best 
To  the  best  warriors,  to  the  worse,  the  worst. 
And  now  in  brazen  armour  all  array'd 
Refulgent,  on  they  moved,  by  Neptune  led 
Witli  firm  hand  grasping  his  long-bladed  tmord 
Keen  as  Jove's  bolt ;  with  him  may  none  contend 
In  dreadful  fight ;  but  fear  chains  every  arm. 

Opposite,  Priameian  Hector  raneed 
His  Trojans  ;  then  they  stretch'd  the  bloody  coxd 
Of  conflict  tight,  Neptune  coerulean-hair'd, 
And  Hector,  pride  of  Ilium  ;  one,  the  Greeks 
Supporting  firm,  and  one,  the  powers  of  Troy  ; 
A  sea-flood  dash'd  the  galleys,  and  the  hosts 
Joined  clamorous.    Not  so  the  billows  roar 
The  shores  among,  when  Boreaa'  roughest  blast 


Sweeps   landward   from  the  main  the  towering 
Not  so,  devouring  fire  among  the  trees       [surge  ; 
That  clothe  the  mountain,  when  the  sheeted  flames 
Ascending  wrap  the  forest  in  a  blaze  ; 
Nor  howl  the  winds  through  leafy  boughs  of  oaks 
Upgrown  aloft,  (though  loudest  Uiere  they  rave) 
With  sounds  so  awful  as  were  heard  of  Greeks 
And  Trojans  shouting  when  the  clash  began. 

At  Ajax,  first,  (for  face  to  face  they  stood) 
Illustrious  Hector  threw  a  spear  well-aim'd. 
But  smote  him  where  the  belts  that  bore  his  shield 
And  falchion  cross'd  each  other  on  his  breast. 
The  double  guard  preserved  him  unannoy'd* 
Indignant  that  his  spear  had  bootless  flown. 
Yet  fearing  death  at  hand,  the  Trojan  chief 
Toward  the  phalanx  of  his  friends  retired. 
But,  as  he  went,  huge  Ajax  with  a  stone 
Of  those  which  propp'd  the  ships,  (for  numerous 

such 
Lay  rolling  at  the  feet  of  those  who  fought) 
Aiisaird  him.    Twirling  like  a  top  it  passed 
The  shield  of  Hector,  near  the  neck  his  breast 
Struck  full,  then  pIough*d  circuitous  the  dust 
As  when  Jove's  arm  omnipotent  an  oak 
Prostrates  uprooted  on  the  plain,  a  fume 
Rises  sulphureous  from  the  riven  tnink, 
And  if,  perchance,  some  traveller  nigh  at  hand 
See  it,  he  trembles  at  the  bolt  of  Jove, 
So  fell  the  might  of  Hector,  to  the  earth 
Smitton  at  once.    Down  dropp*d  his  idle  spear^ 
And  with  his  helmet  and  his  shield  himself 
Also  ;  loud  thunder'd  all  his  gorgeous  arms. 
Swift  flew  the  Greecians  shouting  to  the  skies. 
And  showering  darts,  to  drag  his  body  thence. 
But  neither  spear  of  theirs  nor  shaft  could  hum 
The  fallen  leader,  with  such  instant  aid 
Hb  princely  friends  encircled  him  around, 
Sarpedon,  Lycian  chief,  Glaucus  the  brave, 
Polydamas,  iEneas,  and  renown'd 
Agenor  ;  neither  tairdy  were  the  rest. 
But  with  round  shields  all  sheltered  Hector  fallen. 
Him  soon  uplifted  from  the  plain  his  friends 
Bore  thence,  till  where  his  fiery  coursers  stood, 
And  splendid  chariot  in  the  rear,  they  came. 
Then  Troy-ward  drove  him  groaning  as  he  went. 
Ere  long  arriving  at  the  pleasant  stream 
Of  eddied  Xanthus,  progeny  of  Jove, 
They  laid  him  on  the  bank,  and  on  hfs  face 
Pour'd  wator  ;  he,  reviving,  upward  gazed. 
And  seated  on  his  hams  black  blood  £sgorged 
Coa^lato,  but  soon  relapsing,  fell 
Supme,  his  eyes  with  pitohy  darkness  veiPd, 
And  all  his  powers  stUl  torpid  by  the  blow. 

Then,  seeing  Hector  borne  awav,  the  Greeks 
Rush'd  fiercer  on,  all  mindful  of  the  fight. 
And  far  before  the  rest,  Ajax  the  swift, 
The  OHean  chief,  with  pointed  spear 
On  Satnius  springing,  pierced  him.   Him  anympb 
A  Naiad,  bore  to  Enops,  while  his  herd 
Feeding,  on  Satnio's  grassy  verge  h«  8tra}''d 
But  OTliades  the  spear-renown'd 
Approaching,  pierced  his  flank  ;  supine  he  fell. 
And  fiery  contest  for  the  dead  arose. 
In  vengeance  of  his  &11,  spear-shaking  chief 
The  son  of  Panthus  into  fight  advanc^ 
Polydamas,  who  Prothdenor  pierced 
Of&pring  of  Areilocus,  and  urged 
Through  his  right  shoulder  sheer  the  stormy  lance 
He,  prostrate,  clench'd  the  dust,  and  witli  load 
Polydamas  exulted  at  his  ialL  [voic« 


Yon  Bpcar,  methinks,  hurl'd  from  the  warlike 
Of  Panthu»^  noble  son,  flew  not  in  vain,        [hand 
But  some  Greek  hath  it,  purposing,  I  judge, 
To  lean  on  it  in  hi»  descent  to  hell. 

So  he,  whose  vaunt  the  Greeks  indignant  heard, 
But  most  indignant,  Ajax,  otfsjiring  bold 
Of  Telamon,  to  whom  he  neai*est  fell. 
He,  quick,  at  the  retiring  conqueror  cast 
His  radiant  spear  ;  Polydamas  the  stroke 
Shunn'd,  starting  sideward  ;  but  Antenor's  son 
Archilochus  the  mortal  dint  received, 
Death-de8tin<?d  by  the  gods  ;  wlu^re  neck  and  spine 
Unite,  both  tendons  he  dissevered  wide, 
And,  ere  his  knees,  his  nostrils  met  the  ground. 

Then  Ajax  in  his  turn  vaunting  aloud 
Against  renown'd  Polydamas,  exclaim'd. 
Speak  now  the  truth,  Polydamas,  and  weigh 
My  c|uesti<m  well.     His  life  whom  1  have  slain 
Makes  it  not  compensation  for  the  loss 
Of  Prothoenor's  life  I     To  me  he  seems 
Nor  base  himself,  nor  yet  of  base  descent, 
But  brother  of  Antenor  steed-renown'd, 
Or  else  perchance  his  son  ;  for  in  my  eyes 
Antenor*s  lineage  he  resembles  most. 

So  he,  well  knowing  him,  and  soitow  seized 
Each  Trojan  ht?art.     Then  Acamas  around 
His  brother  stalking,  wounded  with  his  spear 
Boeotian  Promachus,  who  by  the  feet 
Dragg'd  off  the  slain.     Acamas  in  his  fall 
Aloud  exulted  with  a  boundless  joy. 

Vain-glorious  Argives,  archers  inexpert ! 
War's  toil  and  trouble  are  not  ours  alone. 
But  ye  shall  j»erish  also  ;  mark  the  man, — 
How  sound  he  sleeps  tamed  by  my  conquering  arm. 
Your  fellow-warrior  Promachus  I  the  debt 
Of  vengeance  on  my  brother's  dear  behalf 
Demanded  quick  discharge  ;  well  may  tlie  wish 
Of  every  dying  warrior  be  to  leave 
A  brother  living  to  avenge  his  fall. 

He  ended,  whom  the  Greeks  indignant  heard. 
But  chiefly  brave  Pendens  ;  swift  he  rush'd 
On  Acamas  ;  but  from  before  the  force 
Of  King  Pendens  Acamas  retired, 
And,  in  his  stead,  llioneus  he  pierced, 
Offspring  of  Phorbas,  rich  in  flocks,  and  blest 
By  Mercury  with  such  abundant  wealth 
As  other  Trojan  none,  nor  child  to  him 
His  spouse  Had  borne,  llioneus  except. 
Him  close  beneath  the  brow  to  his  eye-roots 
Piercing,  he  push'd  the  pupil  from  its  seat. 
And  thix)ugh  his  eye  and  through  his  poll  the  spear 
Urged  furious.     He  down-sitting  on  the  earth 
Both  hands  extended  ;  but  his  glittering  blade 
P'orth-drawn,  Peneleus  through  his  middle  neck 
Enforced  it ;  head  and  helmet  to  the  ground 
He  lopp'd  together,  with  the  lance  infixt 
Still  in  his  eye  ;  then  like  a  poppy's  head 
The  crimson  trophy  lifting,  in  the  ears 
He  vaunted  loud  of  Ilium's  host,  and  cried. 

Go,  Trojans  ;  be  my  messengers  I  Inform 
The  parent^  of  llioneus  the  brave 
That  they  may  mourn  their  son  through  all  their 
For  so  the  wife  of  Alegenor's  son  [house, 

Boeotian  Promachus  must  him  bewail. 
Nor  shall  she  welcome  his  return  with  smiles 
Of  joy  affectionate,  when  from  the  shores 
Of  Troy  the  fleet  shall  bear  us  Greecians  home. 

Ho  said  ;  fear  whiten'd  every  Trojan  cheek. 
And  every  Ti*ojan  eye  with  earnest  look 
iinquired  a  refuge  from  impending  fate. 


Say  now,  ye  Mnsee,  blest  inhabitants 
Of  the  Ol^inpian  realms  !  what  Greeeian  fint 
Fill'd  his  victorious  hand  with  armour  stript 
From  slaughter'd  Trojans,  after  ocean's  god 
Had,  interposing,  clianged  the  battle's  coarse  I 

First,  Telamon ian  Ajax  Hyrttus  slew. 
Undaunted  leader  of  the  Mysian  band. 
Phalces  and  Merraerus  their  arras  resign'd 
To  young  Antilochus  ;  Hippotion  fell 
And  Morys  by  Meriones  ;  the  shafts 
Right-aini'd  of  Teucer  to  the  shades  dismiss'd 
Prothous  and  Periphetes,  and  the  prince 
Of  Sparta,  Menelaus,  in  his  flank 
Pierced  Hyperenor  ;  on  his  entrails  prey'd 
The  hungry  steel,  and,  through  the  gaping 
Expell'd,  his  spirit  flew  ;  night  veil'd  his  e 
But  Ajax  Oiliades  the  swift 
Slew  most ;  him  none  could  equal  in  porsiiit 
Of  tremblers  scattered  by  the  frown  of  Jore. 
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BOOK  XV. 

ARGUMENTy 
Jove,  awaking  and  seeing  the  Trojans  routed,  thnatoH 
Juno.  He  sends  Iris  to  admonitih  Neptune  to  relinqaiik 
the  battle,  and  ApoHo  to  restore  henlth  to  HerUir. 
Apollo  armed  with  tlie  apgis,  puts  to  flight  the  Greecisus; 
tliey  are  pursued  home  to  their  fleet,  and  TeUnwotai 
Ajjix  slays  twelve  Trojans  bringing  fire  to  bum  It 

But  when  the  flying  Trojans  had  o'erpass'd 
Both  stakes  and  trench,  and  numerous  slaaghter'd 
By  Greecian  hands,  the  remnant  halted  all     flay 
Beside  their  chariots,  pale,  discomfited. 
Then  was  it  that  on  Ida's  summit  Jove 
At  Juno's  side  awoke ;  starting,  he  stood 
At  once  erect ;  Trojans  and  Greeks  he  saw. 
These  broken,  those  pursuing  and  led  on 
By  Neptune ;  he  beheld  also  remote 
Encircled  by  his  friends,  and  on  the  plain 
Extended,  Hector ;  there  he  panting  lay. 
Senseless,  ejecting  blood,  bruised  by  a  blow 
From  not  the  feeblest  of  the  sons  of  Greece. 
Touch'd  with  compassion  at  that  sight,  tlie  sire 
Of  gods  and  men,  frowning  terrific,  fix'd 
His  eyes  on  Juno,  and  her  thus  bespake. 

No  place  for  doubt  remains.  Oh,  versed  in  wiles, 
Juno !  thy  miKchief-tceming  mind  perverse 
Hath  plotted  this  ;  thou  hast  contrived  tlie  hurt 
Of  Hector,  and  hast  driven  his  host  to  flight. 
I  know  not  but  thj'self  may'st  chance  to  reap 
The  first-fruits  of  thy  cunning,  scourged  *  by  mc. 
Ha^st  thou  forgotten  how  I  once  aloft 
Suspended  thee,  with  anvils  at  thy  feet. 
And  both  thy  wrists  bound  with  a  golden  cord 

I  The  tranKlator  seizes  the  opportunity  afforded  to  hta 
by  this  remarkable  passage,  to  assure  his  readers,  who  an 
not  readers  of  the  original,  that  the  discipline  which  Juno 
is  here  tcaid  to  have  suffered  from  the  hands  of  Jove,  ts  not 
of  his  own  invention.  Ho  found  it  in  the  original,  and 
considering  fidelity  as  his  indispensable  duty,  has  not 
attempted  to  soften  or  to  refine  away  the  matter.  He  begi 
that  thin  observation  may  be  adverted  to  as  often  as  any 
passage  shall  occur,  in  which  ancient  pntctices  or  oustMiia. 
not  consonant  to  our  oi^'n,  either  in  point  of  dcliocyc 
humanity,  may  be  either  cxprei«ed  or  alluded  to. 

He  makes  this  request  the  rather,  licoauae  on  these 
occnsifms  Mr.  Pope  has  observed  a  different  conduct,  sup- 
proMHing  nil  such  images  as  he  had  reason  to  toipprae  might 
be  offensive. 
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luble  ?  la  the  clouds  of  heaven 
thee,  wliile  from  the  Oljiiipian  heights 
da  look'd  mournful  on,  but  of  them  all 
•  »uld  deliver  thee,  for  whom  I  seized, 
thnmgh  the  ji^tes  of  heaven  on  earth  he  fell, 
■t^atliless.     Neitlier  so  did  I  resign 
iv>*entment  of  the  hero's  wrongs 
tal  Hercules,  whom  thou  by  storms 
rom  the  north,  with  mischievous  intent 
iriven  far  distant  o*er  the  barren  deep 
ulcus  Cos.     Thence  I  deliver'd  him, 
ter  numerous  woes  severe,  he  reach*d 
ores  of  fruitful  Arjjos,  saved  by  me, 
remind  thee  now,  that  thou  raay'st  cease 
orth  from  artifice,  and  may'st  be  taught 
ttle  all  the  dalliance  and  the  love 
,  stealing  down  from  heaven,  thou  hast  by 
*d  from  me,  sliall  profit  thee  at  last,  [fraud 
'nded,  whom  imperial  Juno  heard 
■ring,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  replied, 
.-itness  earth,  the  boundli^ss  heaven  above, 
yx  beneath,  whose  stream  the  blessed  gods 
remble  to  adjure  ;  be  witness  too 
cred  life,  and  our  connubial  bed, 
by  a  false  oath  I  will  never  wrong, 
y  no  art  induced  or  plot  of  mine 
le,  the  shaker  of  the  shores,  inflicts 
Karms  on  Hector  and  the  Trojan  host 
the  Greecians,  but  impoH'd  alone 
own  heart  with  pity  niovt.'d  at  sight 
Achaiaiis  at  the  ships  subdued, 
en  him,  oh  sovereign  of  the  storms! 
repared  to  admonish  that  he  (}uit 
ttle,  and  retire  where  thou  connnand^st. 
le ;  then  smiled  the  sire  of  gods  and  men, 
wing'd  accents  answer  thus  return'd. 
> !  wouldst  thou  on  thy  coUjstial  throne 
my  counsels,  howsoe'er  in  lieart 
"or  now,  Neptune  should  soon  his  will 
wive  bend  to  thy  desires  and  mine, 
sincerity  be  in  thy  wonls 
uth,  repairing  to  the  blirst  abodes 
ris  hither,  with  the  archer  god 
;  that  she,  visiting  th  o  host 
ece,  may  bid  the  sovereign  of  the  deep 
ice  the  fight,  and  seek  his  proper  home, 
s  part  shall  be  to  rouse  again 
to  battle,  to  inspire  his  soul 
with  courage,  and  all  memorj*  thence 
ish  of  the  pangs  which  now  he  feels, 
also  shall  again  repulse 
's  host,  which  with  base  panic  fill'd, 
ven  to  Achilles'  ships  be  driven, 
s  sliall  his  valiant  friend  exhort 
lus  forth ;  him  under  Ilium's  wall 
lorions  Hector  slay ;  but  many  a  youth 
erish  by  Patroclus  first,  with  whom, 
Die  son  Sarpedon.     Peleus'  son, 
ful  of  Patroclus'  death,  shall  slay 
,  and  I  will  urge  ceaseless,  m^'self, 
•forth  the  routed  Trojans  back  again, 
Minerva's  aid  the  Greeks  shall  take 
.  proud  city ;  till  that  day  arrive 
ath  shall  burn,  nor  will  I  one  permit 
he  immortals  to  a.<^ist  the  Greeks, 
II  perform  Achilles'  whole  desire, 
as  my  promise  to  him  at  the  first, 
:l  by  a  nod  tliat  self-same  day 
Thetis  clasp'd  my  knees,  Ix'gging  revenge 
:>ry  for  her  city-spoiler  son. 


He  ended ;  nor  his  spouse  white-arm*d  refused 
Obedience,  but  from  the  Idoean  heights 
Departing,  to  the  Olympian  summit  soarM. 
Swift  as  the  traveller's  thought,  who,  many  a  land 
Traversed,  deliberates  on  his  future  course 
Uncertain,  and  his  mind  sends  every  way. 
So  swift  updarted  Juno  to  the  skies. 
Arrived  on  the  OI>Tnpian  heights,  she  found 
The  gods  assembled  ;  they,  at  once,  their  seats 
At  her  approach  forsaking,  with  full  cups 
Her  coming  hail'd ;  heedless  of  all  beside 
She  took  the  cup  from  blooming  Themis'  hand, 
For  she  first  flew  to  welcome  her,  and  thus 
In  accents  wing'd  of  her  return  enquired. 

Say,  Juno,  wliy  this  sudden  re-ascent, 
Thou  seem'st  dismay'd;  hath  Saturn's  son,  thy 

spouse  t 
Driven  thee  aflfrighted  to  the  skies  again  \ 

To  whom  the  white-ann'd  goddess  thus  replied. 
Themis  divine,  ask  not.     Full  well  thou  know'st 
How  harshly  temper'd  is  the  mind  of  Jove, 
And  how  untractable.     Resume  thy  seat ; 
The  banquet  calls  thee ;  at  our  board  preside. 
Thou  shalt  be  told,  and  all  in  heaven  shall  hear 
What  ills  he  threatens ;  such  as  shall  not  leave 
All  minds  at  ease,  I  judge,  here  or  on  earth. 
However  tranquil  some  and  joyous  now. 

So  spake  the  awful  spouse  of  Jove,  and  sat. 
Then,  all  alike,  the  gotls  displeasure  felt 
Throughout  the  courts  of  Jove,  but  she,  her  lijis 
Gracing  with  smiles  from  which  her  sable  brows 
Dissented,  thus,  indignant- them  address'd. 

AUs!  how  vain  against  the  Thunderer's  will 
Our  anger,  and  the  hope  to  supersede 
His  purpose,  by  persuasion  or  by  force ! 
He  solitar}'  sits,  all  unconcem'd 
At  our  resentment,  and  himself  proclaims 
Mightiest  and  most  to  be  revered  in  heaven. 
Be  patient,  therefore,  and  let  each  endure 
Such  ills  as  Jove  may  send  him.     Mars,  I  ween. 
Already  hath  his  share ;  the  warrior  god 
Hath  lost  Ascalaphus,  of  all  mankind 
His  most  beloved,  and  whom  he  calls  his  own. 

She  spake,  and  with  expanded  palms  his  thighs 
Smiting,  thus,  sorrowful,  die  god  exclaim'd. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Olympian  heights ! 
Oh  bear  with  me,  if  to  avenge  my  son    . 
I  seek  Achaia's  fleet,  although  my  doom 
Be  thunder-bolts  from  Jove,  and  with  the  dead 
Outstretched  to  lie  in  carnage  and  in  dust. 

He  spake,  and  bidding  Horror  and  Dismay 
Lead  to  the  yoke  his  rapid  steeds,  put  on 
His  all-refulgent  armour.     Then  had  wrath 
More  dreadful,  some  strange  vengeance  on  the  gods 
From  Jove  befallen,  had  not  Minerva,  touch'd 
With  timely  fears  for  all,  upstarting  sprung 
From  where  she  sat,  right  through  the  vestibule. 
She  snatch'd  the  helmet  from  his  brows,  the  shield 
From  his  broad  shoulder,  and  the  brazen  spear 
Forced  from  his  grasp  into  its  place  restored. 
Then  reprimanding  Mars,  she  thus  began. 

Frantic,  delirious !  thou  art  lost  for  ever  ! 
Is  it  in  vain  that  thou  hast  ears  to  hear, 
And  hast  thou  neither  shame  nor  reason  left ! 
How  ?  hear'st  thou  not  the  goddess !  the  report 
Of  white-arm'd  Juno  from  Ol}n[npian  Jove 
RetumM  this  moment  1  or  preferr'st  thou  rather. 
Plagued  with  a  thousand  woes,  and  under  force 
Of  sad  necessity  to  seek  again 
Olympus,  and  at  thy  return  to  prove 
I 
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Author  of  countless  miseries  to  us  all  I 

For  he  at  once  Greocians  and  Trojans  both 

Abandoning,  will  hither  haste  prepared 

To  tcmperit»  us  in  heaven,  whom  he  will  seize, 

The  guilty  and  the  guiltless,  all  alike. 

1  bid  thee,  thLTifore,  patient  bear  the  death 

Of  thy  Ascalaphus ;  braver  than  he 

And  abler  have,  ere  now,  in  battle  fallen, 

And  shall  hereafter ;  arduous  were  the  task 

To  rescue  from  the  stroke  of  fate,  the  race 

Of  mortal  men,  with  all  their  progeny. 

So  saying,  JIiner\'a  on  his  throne  replaced 
The  fiery  Mars.     Then,  summoning  abroad 
Apollo  from  within  the  hall  of  Jove, 
With  Iris,  swift  embassadress  of  heaven. 
Them  in  wingM  accents  Juno  thus  bespake. 

Jove  bids  you  hence  with  undelaying  speed 
To  Ida ;  in  his  presence  once  arrived. 
See  that  ye  execute  his  whole  command. 

So  saying,  the  awful  goddess  to  her  throne 
Return'd  and  sat.     They,  cleaving  swift  the  air. 
Alighted  soon  on  Ida  fountain-fed, 
Paient  of  savage  kinds.     High  on  the  point 
S^'ated  of  Gargarus,  and  wrapt  around 
With  fragrant  clouds,  they  found  Satumian  Jove 
The  Thunderer,  and  in  his  presence  stood. 
He,  nought  displeased  that  they  his  high  command 
Had  with  such  readiness  obey'd,  his  speech 
To  Iris,  first,  in  accents  wing*d  addressM. 

Swift  Iris,  haste — to  royal  Neptune  bear 
My  cliarge  entire ;  falsify  not  the  word. 
Bid  him,  relinquishing  the  fight,  withdraw 
Either  to  heaven,  or  to  the  boundless  deep. 
But  should  ho  disobedient  prove,  and  scorn 
My  message,  let  him,  next,  consider  well 
How  lie  will  bear,  powerful  as  he  is, 
My  coming.     Me  I  boast  superior  far 
In  force,  and  elder-bom  ;  yet  deems  ho  slight 
The  danger  of  comparison  with  me. 
Who  am  the  terror  of  all  heaven  beside. 

He  spake,  nor  stc)rm-wing'd  Iris  disobey'd. 
But  down  from  the  IdBoan  summit  stoop'd 
To  sacred  Ilium.     As  when  snow  or  hail 
Flies  drifted  by  the  cloud-dispelling  north. 
So  swiftly,  wing'd  with  readiness  of  will, 
She  shot  the  gulf  between,  and  standmg  soon 
At  glorious  Neptune's  side,  him  thus  address'd. 

To  thee,  0  Neptune,  azure-hair*d !  I  come 
With  tidings  charged  from  aegis-bearing  Jove. 
He  bids  thee  cease  from  battle,  and  retii*c 
Either  to  heaven,  or  to  the  boundless  deep. 
But  shouldst  thou,  disobedient,  set  at  nought 
His  words,  he  threatens  that  himself  will  haste 
To  fight  against  thee ;  but  he  bids  thee  shun 
That  strife  with  one  superior  far  to  thee. 
And  elder-born ;  yet  deem'st  thou  slight,  he  saith. 
The  danger  of  compariscm  with  him. 
Although  the  terror  of  all  heaven  beside. 

Her  then  the  mighty  shaker  of  the  shores 
Answered  indignant.     Great  as  is  his  power. 
Yet  he  hath  spoken  proudly,  threatening  me 
With  force,  high-born  and  glorious  as  himself. 
We  are  three  brothers ;  Saturn  is  our  sire. 
And  Rhea  brought  us  forth ;  first,  Jove  she  bore  ; 
Me  next ;  then,  Pluto,  sovereign  of  the  shades. 

I  To  taiijtfst  —  Kvbotfxiiffojv—yMlton  lueo  Umpest  as  a 
verb.    Speaking  of  the  fislien,  he  Rays 

part,  liuge  of  bulk 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  Dcean. 


By  distribution  tripart  we  received 
Each  his  peculiar  honours ;  me  the  lotn 
Made  ruler  of  the  hoary  floods,  and  there 
I  dwell  for  ever.     Pluto,  for  his  part. 
The  regions  took  of  darkness ;  and  the  heavens. 
The  clouds,  and  iKiondiess  ether,  fell  to  Jov«. 
The  earth  and  the  Olympian  heights  alike 
Are  common  to  the  tliree.     My  Ufe  and  being 
I  hold  not,  therefore,  at  his  will,  whose  best 
And  safest  course,  with  all  his  boasted  power, 
Were  to  possess  in  peace  his  proper  third. 
Let  him  not  seek  to  terrify  with  force 
Me  like  a  dastard ;  let  him  rather  chide 
His  own-begotten ;  with  big-sounding  words 
His  sons  and  daughters  govern,  who  perfore 
Obey  his  voice,  and  shrink  at  his  conunands. 

To  whom  thus  Iris  tempest -\i-ing'd  replied 
Coeru  lean-tressed  sovereign  of  the  deep  I 
Shall  I  report  to  Jove,  harsh  as  it  is, 
Thy  speech,  or  wilt  thou  s«>ften  it !     The  wise 
Are  flexible,  and  on  the  elder-bom 
Erinnys,  with  her  vengeful  sisters,  waits. 

Her  answer'd  then  the  shaker  of  the  sho^ 
Prudent  is  thy  advice.  Iris  divine  I 
Discretion  in  a  messenger  is  good 
At  all  times.     But  tlie  cause  that  fires  me  this, 
And  with  resentment  my  whole  heart  and  mind 
Possesses,  is  the  license  that  he  ckims 
To  vex  with  provocation  rude  of  speech 
Me  his  competrr,  and  by  decree  of  fate 
Illustrious  as  himself  ;  yet,  though  incensed. 
And  with  just  cause,  I  will  not  now  persist. 
But  hear — for  it  is  treasured  in  ray  heart 
The  threat  that  my  lips  utter.     If  lie  still 
Resolve  to  spare  proud  Ilium  in  despite 
Of  me,  of  Pallas,  goddess  of  the  spoils, 
Of  Juno,  Mercury,  and  the  king  of  fire. 
And  will  not  overturn  her  lofty  towers. 
Nor  grant  immortal  glory  to  the  Greeks, 
Then  tell  him  thus — Hostility  shall  barfu  \ 

And  wrath  between  us  never  to  be  quenched. 

So  saying,  tlie  shaker  of  the  shores  forsook 
The  Greecian  host,  and  plungt»d  into  the  deep, 
Miss'd  by  Achaia's  heroes.  Then,  the  clood- 
A8ti<;mbler  god  thus  to  Apollo  spake. 

Hence,  my  Apollo !  to  the  Trojan  chief 
Hector ;  for  earth-encircler  Neptune,  awed 
By  fear  of  my  displeasure  imminent. 
Hath  sought  the  sacred  deep.     Else,  all  the  godi 
Who  compass  Saturn  in  the  nether  realms 
Had  even  there  our  contest  heard,  I  ween, 
And  heard  it  loudly.     But  that  he  retreats 
Although  at  first  uicensed,  shumiing  my  wTBtH, 
Is  salutary  both  for  him  and  me,  [esK 

Whose  difference  else  had  not  been  healed  will 
Take  thou  my  sliaggy  a»gis,  and  with  force 
Smiting  it,  terrify  the  chiefs  of  Greece. 
As  for  illustrious  Hector,  him  I  give 
To  thy  i>eculiar  care ;  fail  not  to  rouse 
His  fiercest  courage,  till  he  push  the  Greeks 
To  Hellespont,  and  to  their  ships  again  ; 
Thenceforth  to  yield  to  their  aiflicted  host 
Some  pause  from  toil,  shall  be  my  own  concexiL 

He  ended,  nor  Apollo  disobey'd 
His  father's  voice ;  from  the  Ida^an  heights, 
Swift  as  the  swiftest  of  the  fowls  of  air. 
The  dove-destroying  falcon,  down  he  flew. 
The  noble  Hector,  valiant  Priam's  son 
He  found,  not  now  extended  on  the  plain. 
But  seated ;  newly,  as  from  death,  awaked. 
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And  conscious  of  his  friends  ;  freely  ho  breathed 
Nor  sweated  more,  by  Jove  himself  revived. 
Apollo  stood  beside  him,  and  be^an. 

Say,  Hector,  Priam's  son !  why  sittest  here 
Feeble  and  spiritless,  and  from  thy  ho^ 
Apart  \  what  new  disaster  hath  befallen  I 

To  whom  with  difficulty  thus  replied 
The  warlike  chief. — But  tell  me  who  art  thou, 
Divine  enquirer !  best  of  powers  above ! 
Know'st  not  that  dauntless  Ajax  me  his  friends 
Slaughtering  at  yonder  ships,  hath  with  a  stone 
Surceased  from  fij;ht,  smiting  me  on  the  breast  1 
I  thought  to  have  beheld,  this  day,  the  dead 
In  Ades,  every  breath  so  seem'd  my  last. 

Then  answer  thus  the  archer  god  returned. 
Courage  this  moment !  such  a  helper  Jove 
From  Ida  sends  thee  at  thy  side  to  war 
Continual,  Phcebus  of  the  golden  sword. 
Whose  guardian  aid  both  tliee  and  lofty  Troy 
Hath  succourM  many  a  time.     Thei*efore  arise  I 
Instant  bid  drive  thy  numerous  charioteers 
Their  rapid  steeds  full  on  the  Greecian  fleet ; 
I,  marching  at  their  head,  will  smooth,  myself, 
The  way  before  them,  and  will  turn  again 
To  flight  the  heroes  of  the  host  of  Greece. 

He  said  and  with  new  strength  the  chief  inspired. 
As  somostairdhorflchigh-pamperM,Knapping  short 
His  conl,  beats  under  foot  the  sounding  soil, 
Accustom'd  in  smooth-sliding  streams  to  lave 
Exulting ;  high  he  bears  liis  head,  his  mane 
Wantons  around  his  shoulders ;  pleased,  ho  eyes 
His  glossy  sides,  and  borne  on  pliant  knees 
Soon  flnds  the  haunts  where  all  his  fellows  graze ; 
So  bounded  Hector,  and  his  agile  joints 
Plied  lightly,  quickenM  by  the  voice  divine. 
And  gathered  fast  his  charioteers  to  battle. 
But  as  when  hounds  and  hunters  through  the  woods 
Rush  in  pursuit  of  stag  or  of  wild  goat. 
He,  in  some  cave  with  tangled  bouglis  o'erhung, 
Lies  safe  conceal'd,  no  destined  prey  of  theirs, 
Till  by  their  clamours  roused,  a  lion  grim 
Starts  forth  to  meet  them ;  then,  the  boldest  fly ; 
Such  hot  pursuit  the  DanaV,  with  swords 
And  spears  of  double  edge  long  time  maintain'd, 
But  seeing  Hector  in  his  ranks  again 
Occupied,  felt  at  once  their  courage  fallen. 

Then,  Thoas  them,  Andrcemon's  son,  addressed, 
Foremost  of  the  ilstolians,  at  the  spear 
Skilful,  in  stationary  combat  bold. 
And  when  the  sons  of  Greece  held  in  dispute 
Tlie  prize  of  eloquence,  excelFd  by  few. 
Prudent  advising  them,  he  thus  began. 
Ye  jjods  !  what  prodigy  do  I  behold ! 
Hath  Hector,  'scaping  death,  risen  again  I 
For  him,  with  confldent  persuasion  all 
Believed  by  Telamonian  Ajax  slain. 
But  some  divinity  hath  interposed 
To  rescue  and  save  Hector,  who  the  joints 
Hath  stiifen'd  of  full  many  a  valituit  Greek, 
As  surely  now  he  shall ;  for,  not  without 
The  Thunderer's  aid,  he  flames  in  front  again. 
But  take  ye  all  my  counsel.     Send  we  back 
The  multitude  into  the  fleet,  and  flrst 
Let  us,  who  boast  ourselves  bravest  in  fight. 
Stand,  that  encountering  him  with  lifted  spcaps, 
We  may  attempt  to  give  his  rage  a  check. 
To  thrust  himself  into  a  band  hke  ours 
Will,  doubtless,  even  in  Hector  move  a  fear. 

He  ceased,  with  whose  advice  all,  ghid,  complied. 
Then  Ajax  with  Idomeneus  of  Crete. 


Teucer,  Meriones,  and  Meges  fierce 

As  Mars  in  battle,  summoning  aloud 

The  noblest  Gi'eeks,  in  opposition  firm 

To  Hector  and  his  host  their  bands  prepared, 

While  others  all  into  the  fleet  retired. 

Troy's  crowded  host»  struck  first.      With  awful 

Came  Hector  foremost ;  him  Apollo  led,    [strides 

His  shoulders  wrapt  in  clouds,  and,  on  his  arm. 

The  a'gis  shaggM  terrific  all  around. 

Tempestuous,  dazzling-bright ;  it  was  a  gift 

To  Jove  from  Vulcan,  and  di^sigu'd  to  appal, 

And  drive  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  earth. 

Arm'd  with  that  shield  Apollo  led  them  on. 

Firm  stood  the  embodied  Greeks ;  from  cither  host 

Shrill  cries  arose ;  the  arrows  from  the  nerve 

Leap'd,  and,  by  vigorous  arms  dlsmiss'd,  the  spean 

Flew  frequent;  in  the  flesh  some  stood  infixed 

Of  warlike  youths,  but  mauy,  ere  they  reaoh'd 

The  mark  they  coveted,  uusatcd  fell 

Between  the  hosts,  and  rested  in  the  soil. 

Long  as  the  god  unagitated  held 

The  dreadful  disk,  so  long  the  vollied  darts 

Made  mutual  slaughter,  and  the  ]>eople  fell ; 

But  when  ho  look'd  the  Greecian  charioteers 

Full  in  the  face  and  shook  it,  raising  high 

Himself  the  shout  of  battle,  then  he  quel  I'd 

Their  spirits,  then  he  struck  from  every  mind 

At  once  all  memory  of  their  might  in  arms. 

As  when  two  lions  in  the  still  dark  night 

A  herd  of  beeves  scatter  or  numerous  flock 

Suddenly,  in  the  absence  of  the  guard. 

So  fled  the  heartless  Greeks,  for  Phwbus  sent 

Terrours  among  them,  but  renown  conferr'd 

And  triumph  proud  on  Hector  and  his  host. 

Then,  in  that  foul  disorder  of  the  field, 

Man  singled  man.     Arcesilaus  died 

By  Hector's  arm,  and  Stichius ;  one,  a  chief* 

Of  the  BujotiaiLS  brazen-maird,  and  one, 

Menestheus'  faithful  follower  to  the  fight. 

JEueas  Medon  and  lusus  slew. 

Medon  wiis  spurious  ofispriug  of  divine 

Oileus  Ajax'  father,  and  abode 

In  Phylace  ;  for  he  had  skin  a  chief 

Bi"other  of  Eriopis  the  espoused 

Of  brave  OTleus  ;  but  lasus  led 

A  phalanx  of  Athenians,  and  the  son 

Of  Sphelus,  son  of  Bucolus  was  deem'd. 

Pierced  by  Polydamas  Mecisteus  fell. 

Polites,  in  the  van  of  battle,  slew 

Echion,  and  Agenor  Clonius ; 

But  Paris,  while  Deiochus  to  flight 

Tum'd  with  the  routed  van,  pierced  him  beneath 

His  shoulder-blade,  and  urged  the  weapon  through. 

While  them  the  Trojans  spoil'd,  meantime  the 
Entangled  in  the  piles  of  the  deep  foss,     [Greeks, 
Fled  every  way,  and  through  necessity 
Repass'd  the  wall.    Then  Hector  with  a  voice 
Of  loud  comnuind  bade  every  Trojan  cease 
From  spoil,  and  rush  impetuous  on  the  fleet 
^  And  whom  I  find  far  lingering  from  the  ships 
Wherever,  there  he  dies  ;  no  funeral  fires 
Brother  on  him,  or  sister,  shall  bestow. 
But  dogs  shall  rend  him  in  the  sight  of  Ti*oy. 

So  saying,  he  lash'd  the  shoulders  of  his  steetU, 

*  Tputs  8i  trpoHrvy^oM  ao\\4ts.  The  translation  ia 
literal,  and  nffurds  one  of  mnny  infitant'cs  in  which  the 
Greek  and  English  idiom  correiipond  exactly. 

*  Arcebllaus. 

*  Tills  ubruptne»  of  tnuiBttion  from  the  third  purion  to 
the  first,  follows  thti  originaL 
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And  through  the  ranks  vociferating,  callM 

His  Trojans  on ;  they,  clamorous  as  he. 

All  lash  d  their  steeds,  and  menacing,  iiidvanced. 

Before  them  with  his  feet  Apollo  push'd 

The  banks  into  the  foss,  brid^ng  the  gulf 

With  pass  commodious,  both  in  length  and  breadth 

A  lance's  flight,  for  proof  of  vigour  hurl'd. 

There,  phalanx  after  phalanx,  tlu>y  their  host 

Poured  dense  along,  while  Plupbus  in  the  van 

Displayed  the  a^^'ful  a*gis,  and  the  wall 

LevelM  with  ease  divine.     As,  on  the  shore 

Some  wanton  boy  with  sand  builds  pla}'thing  walls. 

Then,  sportive,  spreads  them  with  his  feet  abroad, 

So  thou,  shaft-arm'd  Apollo !  tlmt  huge  work 

Laborious  of  the  Greeks  didst  turn  with  ease 

To  ruin,  and  themselves  drovest  all  to  flight. 

They,  thus  enforced  into  the  fleet,  again 

Stood  fast,  with  mutual  exhortation  each 

His  friend  encouraging,  and  all  the  gods 

With  lifted  handri  soliciting  aloud. 

But,  more  than  all,  Gerenian  Nestor  pray'd 

Fervent,  Achaia's  guardian,  and  with  arms 

OutstretchM  toward  the  starry  skies,  exclaim*d. 

Jove,  father !  if  in  com-elad  Argos,  one. 
One  Greek  hath  ever,  burning  at  thy  shrine 
Fat  thighs  of  sheep  or  oxen,  ask'd  from  thee 
A  safe  return,  whom  thou  hast  gracious  heard, 
Olympian  king ;  and  promised  what  he  sought, 
Now,  in  remembrance  of  it,  give  us  help 
In  tliis  disastrous  day,  nor  thus  permit 
Their  Trojan  foes  to  tread  the  Greecians  down  I 

So  Nestor  pray'd,  and  Jove  thunder'd  aloud 
Responsive  to  the  old  NelcTan's  pi-ayer. 
But  when  that  voice  of  tegis-bearing  Jove 
The  Trojans  heard,  more  furious  on  the  Greeks 
They  sprang,  all  mindful  of  the  flght.     As  when 
A  turgid  billow  of  some  s])acious  sea. 
While  the  wind  blows  that  heaves  its  highest,  borne 
Sheer  o'er  the  vessel's  side,  rolls  into  her. 
With  such  loud  roar  the  Trojans  pass'd  the  wall ; 
In  ruHh*d  the  steeds,  and  at  the  ships  they  waged 
Fierce  battle  hand  to  hand,  from  chariots,  tht^se, 
With  spears  of  double  edge,  those,  from  the  decks 
Of  many  a  sable  bark,  with  naval  pok^ 
Long,  ponderous,  shod  with  steel  ;  for  every  ship 
Had  such,  for  conflict  maritime  prepared. 

While  yet  the  battle  raged  only  without 
The  wall,  and  from  the  ships  apart,  so  long 
Patroclus  quiet  in  the  tent  and  calm 
Sat  of  Eurypylus,  his  generous  friend 
Consoling  with  sweet  converse,  and  his  wound 
Sprinkling  with  drugs  assuasivc  of  his  pains. 
But  soon  as  through  the  broken  rampart  borne 
He  saw  the  Trojans,  and  the  clamour  heard 
And  tumult  of  the  flying  Greeks,  a  voice 
Of  loud  lament  uttering,  with  open  palms 
His  thighs  he  smote,  and  sorrowful  exclaim 'd. 

£ur3rpylus !  although  thy  need  be  great, 
No  longer  may  I  now  sit  at  thy  side. 
Such  contest  hath  arisen ;  thy  servant's  voice 
Must  soothe  thee  now,  for  I  will  to  the  tent 
Haste  of  Achilles,  and  exhort  him  forth  ; 
Who  knows!  if  such  the  pleasure  of  the  gods, 
I  may  prevail ;  friends  rarelv  plead  in  vain. 

So  saving,  he  went.      Meantime  the  Greeks 
endured 
The  Trojan  onset.  Arm,  yet  from  the  ships 
K«>pulsed  them  not,  though  fewer  than  themselves. 
Nor  could  the  host  of  Trov,  breaking  the  ranks 
Of  Greece,  mix  either  widi  the  camp  or  fleet ; 


But  as  the  line  divides  the  plank  aright. 
Stretch 'd  by  some  naval  architect,  whose  hull 
Miner^'a  hath  aceomplish'd  in  his  art. 
So  stretch'd  on  them  the  cord  of  battle  lay. 
Others  at  olher  ships  the  conflict  waged. 
But  Hector  to  the  ship  advanced  direct 
Of  glorious  A  jax  ;  for  one  ship  they  stn>ve ; 
Nor  Hector,  him  dislodging  thence,  could  fin 
The  fleet,  nor  Ajax  from  the  fleet  repulse 
Hector,  conducted  thither  by  the  gods. 
Then,  noble  Ajax  with  a  spear  the  breast 
Pierced  of  Caletor,  son  of  Clytius,  arm'd 
With  Are  to  bum  his  bark  ;  sounding  lie  fell, 
And  from  his  loosen'd  grasp  down  dropp'^tb 
But  Hector  seeing  his  own  kinsman  fkWen  [bnsL 
Beneath  the  sable  bark,  with  mighty  voice 
Call'd  on  the  hosts  of  Lycia  and  of  Troy. 

Tn>jans  and  l^ycians,  and  close-flghting  so* 
Of  DardanuH,  within  this  narrow  pass 
Stand  firm,  retn»at  not,  but  redeem  the  son 
Of  Cl^tins,  lest  the  Grei^ians  of  his  arms 
Despoil  him  slain  in  battle  at  the  ships. 

So  saying,  at  Ajax  his  bright  spear  be  eait 
Him  pierciHi  he  not,  but  Lycophron  the  son 
Of  Master,  a  C^therian,  who  had  left 
Cythone,  fugitive  for  bloml,  and  dwelt 
With  Ajax.     Him  standing  at  Ajax'  side. 
He  pierced  above  his  ear  ;  down  from  the  stai 
Supine  he  fell,  and  in  the  dust  expin»d. 
Then,  shuddering,  Ajax  to  his  brother  spake. 

Alas,  my  Teucer !  we  liave  lost  our  friend; 
Mastorides  is  slain,  whom  we  received 
An  inmate  from  Cvthene,  and  with  love 
And  reverence  even  filial,  entertain*d  ; 
By  1  lector  pierced,  he  dies.    Where  are  thy  dnfb 
]  )i*ath-wing'd,  and  bow,  by  gift  from  Phoebus  tbine! 

He  said,  whom  Teucer  hearing,  instant  ran 
With  bow  and  well-stored  quiver  to  his  aide. 
Whence  soon  his  arrows  sought  the  Trojan  bod 
He  struck  Pisenor's  son  Clytus,  the  friend 
And  charioteer  of  brave  Polydannas, 
Offspring  of  Panthus,  toiling  with  both  hands 
To  rule  his  fiery  steeds ;  for  more  to  please 
The  Trojans  and  their  chief,  where  stonny  moit 
He  saw  the  battle,  thither  he  had  driven.' 
But  sudden  mischief,  valiant  as  he  was. 
Found  him,  and  such  as  none  could  waft  aside^ 
For  right  into  his  neck  the  arrow  plunged. 
And  down  he  fell ;  his  startled  coursers  shook 
Their  trappings,  and  the  empty  chariot  rang. 
That  sound  alarm *d  Polydamas ;  lie  tum'd. 
And  flying  to  their  heads,  consign'd  them  o'er 
To  i'rotiaon's  son,  AstynoQs, 
Whom  he  enjoin'd  to  keep  them  in  his  view. 
Then,  turning,  mingled  with  the  van  agun. 
But  Teucer  still  another  shaft  produced 
Designed  for  valiant  Hector,  whose  exploits 
(Had  that  shaft  reach'd  him)  at  the  ships  of  GrieNt 
Had  ceased  for  ever.     But  the  eye  of  Jove, 
Guardian  of  Hector's  life,  slept  n<:t ;  he  took 
From  Telamonian  Teucer  that  renown. 
And  while  ho  stood  straining  the  twisted  nerre 
Against  the  Trojan,  snapp'd  it.     Devious  flew 
The  steel -charged '  arrow,  and  ho  dropp'd  hiibov* 
Then,  shuddering,  to  his  brother  thus  be  sfiake. 


>  The  trans'^tor  hopes  that  his  learned  readcn  will  fU- 
don  him.  if  sometimes,  to  avoid  an  irktooie  cacoplMBj. 
he  tnms  hrass  into  steel.  In  fact,  the  arrow  kad  w^  * 
point  of  stocl,  hut  a  braaen  one. 
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Ah !  it  is  evident.     Some  power  divine 
Makes  fruitless  all  our  efforts,  who  hath  struck 
My  bow  out  of  my  hand,  and  snapt  the  cord 
With  which  I  strung  it  new  at  dawn  of  day, 
That  it  might  bear  the  bound  of  many  a  shaft. 

To  whom  the  towering  son  of  Tclamon. 
Leave  then  thy  bow,  and  let  thine  arrows  rest. 
Which,  envious  of  the  Greeks,  some  god  confounds, 
ThatUiou  may 'st  fight  with  spear  and  buckler  arm'd, 
And  animate  the  rest.     Such  be  our  deeds 
That,  should  they  conquer  us,  our  foes  may  find 
Our  ships,  at  least  a  prize  not  Ughtly  won. 

So  Ajax  spake :  then  Teucer,  in  his  tent 
The  bow  replacing,  slung  his  fourfold  shield. 
Settled  on  his  illustrious  brows  his  casque 
With  hair  high-crested,  wa\'ing,  as  he  moved, 
Terrible  from  above,  took  forth  a  spear 
Tough-grain*d  acuminated  sliarp  with  brass. 
And  stood,  incontinent,  at  Ajax'  side. 
Hector  i>erceivcd  the  change,  and  of  the  cause 
Conscious,  with  echoing  voice  call'd  to  his  host. 

Trojans  and  Lycians  and  close-fighting  sons 
Of  Dardanus,  oh  now,  my  friends,  be  men. 
Now,  wheresoever  through  the  fleet  dispersed, 
Call  into  mind  the  fury  of  your  might ! 
For  I  liave  seen,  myself,  Jove  rendering  vain 
The  arrows  of  their  mightiest.     Man  may  know 
With  ease  the  hand  of  interposing  Jove, 
Both  whom  to  glory  he  ordains,  and  whom 
He  weakens  and  aids  not ;  so  now  he  leaves 
The  Greecians,  but  propitious  smiles  on  us. 
Therefore  stand  fas^  and  whosoever  galFd 
By  arrow  or  by  spear,  dies — Let  him  die ; 
It  shall  not  shame  him  that  he  died  to  serve 
HIa  country,  but  his  children,  wife  and  home. 
With  all  his  heritage,  shall  be  secure. 
Drive  but  the  Greecians  from  the  shores  of  Troy. 
So  saying,  he  animated  each.     Meantime, 
Ajax  his  fellow-warriors  thus  addressed. 

Shame  on  you  all  I  Now,  Greecians,  either  die. 
Or  save  at  once  your  galley  and  yourselves. 
Hope  ye,  that  should  your  ships  become  the  prize 
Of  warlike  Hector,  ye  shall  yet  return 
On  foot  I     Or  hear  ye  not  the  chief  aloud 
Summoning  all  his  host,  and  publishing 
His  own  heart's  wish  to  burn  your  fleet  with  fire! 
Not  to  a  dance,  believe  me,  but  to  fight 
He  calls  them ;  therefore  wiser  course  for  us 
Is  none,  than  that  we  mingle  hands  with  hands 
In  contest  obstinate,  and  force  with  force. 
Better  at  onc*»  to  perish,  or  at  once 
To  rescue  life,  than  to  consume  the  time 
Hour  after  hour  hi  lingering  conflict  vain 
Here  at  the  ships,  witli  an  inferior  foe. 

He  said,  and  by  his  words  into  all  hearts 
Fresh  confidence  infused.     Then  Hector  smote 
Schedius,  a  chief  of  the  Phoccnsian  powers 
And  son  of  Perimedes ;  Ajax  slew. 
Meantime,  a  chief  of  Trojan  infantry, 
Laodamas,  Antenor's  noble  son. 
While  bv  Polydamas,  a  leader  bold 
Of  the  ^peans,  and  Phylides'  *  friend, 
Cvllenian  Otus  died.     Meges  that  sight 
Viewing  indignant  on  the  conqueror  sprang, 
But,  starting  wide,  Polydamas  escaped. 
Saved  by  Apollo,  and  his  spear  transpierced 
The  breast  of  Croesmus ;  on  his  sounding  shield 
Prostrate  he  fell,  and  Meges  stripped  his  arms. 

AMflges. 


Him  so  employ'd  Dolops  assail'd,  brave  s6n 

Of  LampuB,  best  of  men  and  bold  in  fight. 

Offspring  of  king  Laomedon ;  he  stood 

Full  near,  and  through  his  middle  buckler  struck 

The  son  of  Phyleus,  but  his  corslet  thick 

With  plates  of  scaly  brass  his  life  secured. 

That  corslet  Phyleus  on  a  time  brought  home 

From  Ephyre,  where  the  Selleis  winds. 

And  it  was  given  him  for  his  life's  defence 

In  furious  battle  by  the  king  of  men, 

Euphctes.     Many  a  time  had  it  preserved 

Unharm'd  the  sire,  and  now  it  saved  the  soil 

Then  Meges,  rising,  with  his'pointed  lance 

The  bushy  crest  of  Dolops*  helmet  drove 

Sheer  from  its  base ;  new  tinged  with  purple  bright 

Entire  it  fell  and  mingled  with  the  dust. 

While  thus  they  strove,  each  hoping  victory. 

Came  martial  Menelaus  to  the  aid 

Of  Meges ;  spear  in  hand  apart  he  stood 

By  Dolops  unperceived,  thi*ough  his  back  drove 

And  through  his  breast  the  spear,  and  far  beyond. 

And  down  fell  Dolops,  forehead  to  the  ground. 

At  once  both  flew  to  strip  his  radiant  arms. 

Then,  Hector  summoning  his  kindred,  calPd 

Each  to  his  aid,  and  Melanippus  first. 

Illustrious  ilicctaon's  son,  reproved. 

Ere  yet  the  enemies  of  Ti-oy  arrived 

He  in  Percote  fed  his  wandering  beeves, 

But  when  the  Danai  with  all  their  fleet 

Came  thither,  then  returning,  he  outshone 

The  noblest  Trojans,  and  at  I'riam's  side 

Dwelling,  was  honoured  by  him  as  a  son. 

Him  Hector  repiimanding,  stern  began. 

Are  we  thus  slack  I     Can  Melanippus  view 
Unmoved  a  kinsman  slain  I     Seest  not  the  Greeks 
How  busy  there  witli  Dolo}>s  and  his  ai*ms  I 
Come  on.     It  is  no  time  for  distant  wai*, 
But  either  our  Achaian  foes  must  bleed, 
Or  lUum  taken,  from  her  topmost  height 
Must  stoop,  and  all  her  citizens  be  slain. 

So  saying  he  went,  whose  steps  the  godlike  chief 
Attended,  and  the  Telamonian,  nt;xt, 
Huge  Ajax,  animated  tlius  the  Greeks. 

Oh  friends,  be  men !  Deep  treasure  in  your  hearts 
An  honest  shame,  and,  fighting  bravely,  feai* 
Each  to  incur  the  censure  of  the  rest. 
Of  men  so  muided  more  survive  than  die. 
While  dastards  forfeit  life  and  glory  both. 

So  moved  he  them,  themselves  already  bent 
To  chase  the  Trojans ;  yet  his  word  they  bore 
Faithful  in  mind,  and  with  a  wall  of  brass 
Fenced  firm  the  fleet,  while  Jove  impcU'd  the  foe. 
Then  Menelaus,  biuve  in  fight,  approach'd 
Antilochus,  and  thus  his  courage  roused. 

Antilochus !  in  all  the  host  is  none 
Younger,  or  swifter,  or  of  stronger  limb 
Tlmn  thou.     Make  trial,  therefore,  of  thy  might. 
Spring  forth  and  prove  it  on  some  chief  of  Troy  i 

He  ended  and  retired,  but  him  his  praise 
Effectual  animated ;  from  the  van 
Starting,  he  cast  a  wistful  eye  around. 
And  hurl'd  his  glittering  spear ;  back  fell  the  ranks 
Of  Troy  appal  I'd ;  nor  vain  his  weapon  flew. 
But  Melanippus  pierced  heroic  son 
Of  Hicetaoii,  coming  forth  to  fight, 
Full  in  the  bosoiu,  and  with  dreadful  sound 
Of  all  his  battev'd  armour  down  he  fell. 
Swift  flew  Antilochus  as  flies  the  hound 
Some  fawn  to  seize,  which  issuing  from  her  lair 
The  hunter  with  his  lance  hath  stricken  dead^ 
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So  thee,  0  Melanippus !  to  despoil 
Of  thy  bright  arms  valiant  Antilochus 
Sprang  forth,  but  not  unnoticed  by  the  eye 
Of  noble  Hector,  who  through  all  the  war 
Ran  to  encounter  him ;  liis  dread  approach 
Antilochu8,  although  expert  in  arms, 
Stood  not,  but  as  sonic  prowler  of  the  wilds, 
ConHcious  of  injury  that  he  hath  done. 
Slaying  tlie  watchful  herdsman  or  his  dog. 
Escapes,  ei*e  yc  t  the  peasiintrj*  arise. 
So  fled  the  son  of  Nestor,  after  whom 
The  Trojans  clamouring  and  Hector  pour*d 
Darts  numberless ;  but  at  the  front  arrived 
Of  his  own  phalanx,  there  he  tuni'd  and  stood. 
Then,  eager  as  voracious  lions,  nish'd 
The  Trojans  on  the  fleet  of  Greece,  the  mind 
Of  Jove  accomplishing  who  them  impell'd 
Continual,  calling  all  their  courage  forth. 
While  every  Greecian  heart  he  tamed,  and  took 
Their  glory  from  them,  strengthening  Ilium's  host. 
For  Jove*s  unalter'd  purpose  was  to  give 
Success  to  Priameian  Hector's  arms. 
That  he  might  cast  into  the  fleet  of  Greece 
Devouring  flames,  and  that  no  part  might  fail 
Of  Thetis*  ruthless  prayer ;  that  sight  alone 
He  watch'd  to  see,  one  galley  in  a  blaze, 
Ordaining  foul  repulse,  thenceforth,  and  flight 
To  Hium*8  host,  but  glory  to  the  Greeks. 
Such  was  the  cause  for  which,  at  first,  ho  moved 
To  that  assault  Hector  himself,  prepared 
And  ardent  for  the  ta«k  ;  nor  less  he  raged 
Than  Mars  while  fighting,  or  than  flames  that  seize 
Some  forest  on  the  mountain-tops  ;  the  foam 
Hung  at  his  lips,  beneath  his  awful  front 
I    His  keen  eyes  glistcn'd,  and  his  helmet  mark'd 
The  agitation  wild  with  which  he  fought. 
For  Jove  omnipotent,  himself,  from  heaven 
Assisted  Hector,  and,  although  alone 
With  multitudes  he  strove,  gave  him  to  reach 
The  heights  of  glory,  for  that  now  his  life 
Waned  fast,  and,  urged  by  Pallas  on,  his  hour 
To  die  by  Peleus'  mighty  son  approached. 
He  then,  wherever  richest  arms  he  saw 
And  thickest  thr«)Ug,  the  warrior- ranks  essay'd 
To  break, but  bi"oke  them  not,  though  fierce  resolved, 
In  even  square  compact  so  fimi  they  stood. 
As  some  vast  rock  beside  the  hoary  deep 
The  stress  endures  of  many  a  hollow  wind. 
And  the  Yiuge  billows  tumbling  at  liLs  base, 
So  stood  the  DanaT,  nor  fled  nor  fear'd. 
But  he,  all-fiery  bright  in  arms,  the  host 
Assail'd  on  every  side,  and  on  the  van 
Fell,  as  a  wave  by  wintery  blasts  upheaved 
Falls  pondei*ous  on  the  ship ;  white  clings  the  foam 
Around  her,  in  her  siiil  shrill  howls  the  storm. 
And  every  seaman  trembles  at  the  view 
Of  thousand  deaths  from  which  he  scarce  escapes, 
Such  anguish  rent  the  bosom  of  the  Greeks. 
*  But  he,  as  leaps  a  famish'd  lion  fell 
On  beeves  that  graze  some  marshy  meadow's  breadth 
A  countless  herd,  tended  by  one  unskill'd 
To  cope  with  savage  beasts  in  theii*  defence, 
Beside  the  foremost  kine  or  with  the  last 
He  paces  heedless,  but  the  lion,  borne 
Impetuous  on  the  midmost,  one  devours 
And  scatters  all  the  rest',  so  fled  the  Greeks, 

»  This  termination  of  the  period,  ao  little  conwmant 
to  the  beginning  of  it,  follows  tho  original,  where  it  is 
C0tc«in6d  by  commentators  a  great  tx^uty. 


Terrified  from  above,  before  the  arm 
Of  Hector,  and  before  the  frovm  of  Jofia 
All  fled,  but  of  them  all  alone  he  slew 
The  Mycenaean  Periphetes,  son 
Of  Copreus  custom 'd  raeBsenTOr  of  king 
Eurystheus  to  the  might  of  Hercules. 
From  such  a  sire  inglorious  had  arisen 
A  sou  far  worthier,  with  all  virtue  graced. 
Swift-footed,  valiant,  and  by  none  excell*d 
In  wisdom  of  the  Myceniean  name ; 
Yet  all  but  served  to  ennoble  Hector  mofe. 
For  Periphetes,  with  a  backward  step 
Retiring,  on  his  buckler's  border  trod. 
Which  swept  his  heels ;  so  check'd,  he  feD  npiii 
And  dreadful  rang  the  helmet  on  his  brows. 
Him  Hector  quick  noticing,  to  his  side 
Hasted,  and,  planting  in  his  breast  a  spear, 
Slew  him  before  the  phalanx  of  his  friends. 
But  they,  although  their  fellow-warrior's  fiite 
They  moum'd,  no  succour  interposed,  or  coaU, 
Themselves  by  noble  Hector  sore  appali'd. 
And  now  behind  the  ships  (all  that  updnwa       ] 
Above  the  shore,  stood  foremost  of  the  fleet) 
The  Greeks  retired ;  in  rush'd  a  flood  of  foa;     j 
Then,  through  necessity,  the  ships  in  front 
Abandoning,  amid  the  tents  they  stood 
Compact,  not  disarrayed,  for  shame  and  fear 
Fast  held  them,  and  vt>ciferating  each 
Aloud,  caird  ceaseless  on  the  rest  to  stand. 
But  earnest  more  than  all,  guardian  of  all, 
Gerenian  Nestor  in  their  pai-eut's  name 
Implored  them,  falling  at  the  knees  of  each. 

Oh  friends !  be  men.  Now  dearly  prize  your  pbn 
Each  ui  the  estimation  of  the  rest. 
Now  call  to  memor>'  your  children,  wives. 
Possessions,  parents ;  ye  whose  parents  live, 
And  ye  whose  parents  are  not,  all  alike ! 
By  them  as  if  here  present,  I  entreat 
That  ye  stand  fast, — Oh  be  not  tum'd  to  fli|;fat! 

So  saying  he  roused  the  courage  of  the  Greeb 
Then,  Pallas  cliased  the  cloud  fskllen  from  above 
On  every  eye ;  great  light  the  plain  illumed 
On  all  sides,  both  toward  the  fleet,  and  where 
The  undiscriminating  battle  raged. 
Then  might  be  seen  Hector  and  Hector  s  host 
Distinct,  as  well  the  rearmost  who  the  fight 
Shared  not,  as  those  who  waged  it  at  the  ships. 
To  stiind  aloof  where  other  Greecians  stood 
No  longer  now  would  satisfy  the  mind 
Of  Ajax,  but  from  deck  to  deck  ^-ith  strides 
Enomious  marching,  to  and  fro  he  swung 
With  iron  studs  emboss'd  a  battle-pole 
Unwieldy,  twenty  and  two  cubits  long. 
As  one,  expert  to  spring  from  horse  to  hazW| 
From  many  steeds  selecting  four,  toward 
Some  noble  city  drives  them  from  the  plain 
Along  the  populous  road ;  him  many  a  youth 
And  many  a  maiden  eyes,  while  still  secm« 
From  steed  to  steed  he  vaults ;  they  rapid  fly ; 
So  Ajax  o'er  the  decks  of  numerous  ships 
Stalk'd  striding  large,  and  sent  his  voice  to  heave 
Thus,  ever  clamouring,  he  bade  the  Greeks 
Stand  both  for  camp  and  fleet.    Nor  could  hmw 
Hector,  contented,  now,  the  battle  wage 
Lost  in  the  multitude  of  Trojans  more. 
But  as  the  tawny  eagle  on  full  wing 
Assails  the  feather'd  imtions,  geese  or  cranes 
Or  swans  lithe-neck'd  grazing  the  river's  verges 
So  Hector  at  a  galley  sable-prow'd 
Dartcil ;  for,  from  behind,  Jove  urged  him  on 
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With  mighty  hand,  and  his  host  after  him. 

And  DOW  again  the  battle  at  the  ships 

Grew  furious ;  tliou  hadst  decm'd  them  of  a  kind 

By  toil  untameable,  so  fierce  they  strove, 

And,  strivmg,  thus  they  thought.     The  Greecians 

•     judged 
Hope  vain,  and  the  whole  liost's  destruction  sure ; 
But  nought  expected  every  Tn»jan  less 
Than  to  consume  the  fleet  with  fire,  and  leave 
Achaia*8  heroes  lifeless  on  the  field. 
With  such  persuasion  occupied,  they  fought. 

Then  Hector  seized  the  stem  of  a  brave  bark 
Well-built,  sliarp-kc<.*rd,  and  of  the  swiftest  sail, 
Which  Imd  to  Troy  Protcsilaus  brought. 
But  bore  him  never  thence.     For  that  same  sliip 
Contending,  Greeks  and  Trojans  hand  to  hand 
Dealt  slaughter  mutual.    Javelins  now  no  more 
Might  serve  them,  or  the  arrow-starting  bow, 
But  close  conflicting  and  of  one  mind  all 
With  bill  and  battle-axe,  with  ponderous  swords 
And  with  long  lances  double-edged  they  fought. 
Many  a  black-hilted  falchion  huge  of  haft 
Fell  to  the  ground,  some  from  the  grasp,  and  some 
From  shoulders  of  embattled  warriors  hewn. 
And  pools  of  blood  soak'd  all  the  sable  glebe. 
Hector  that  ship  once  grappled  by  the  stem 
Left  not,  but  griping  fast  her  upper  edge 
With  both  hands,  to  his  Trojans  caird  aloud. 
Fire !    Bring  me  fire !     Stand  fast  and  shout  to 
heaven ! 
Jove  gives  us  now  a  day  worth  all  the  past ; 
The  ships  ai%  ours  which,  in  the  gods*  despite 
Steer'd  hither,  such  calamities  to  us 
Have  caused,  for  which  our  seniors  most  I  blame 
Who  me  withheld  from  battle  at  the  fleet 
And  checked  the  people ;  but  if  then  the  hand 
I    Of  Tlmuderer  Jove  our  better  judgment  marr'd, 
'    Himself  now  urges  and  commands  us — On. 
He  ceased ;  they  still  more  violent  assail'd 
The  Greecians.     Even  Ajax  could  endure. 
Whelmed  under  weapons  numberless,  that  storm 
No  longer,  but  expecting  death  i*etired 
Down  from  the  decks  to  an  inferior  stand. 
Where  still  he  wateh'd,  and  if  a  Trojan  bore 
Fire  thither,  he  repulsed  him  with  his  spear, 
Roaring  continual  to  the  host  of  Greece. 

Friends !  Greecian  heroes !  ministers  of  Mars ! 
Be  men,  my  friends !  now  summon  all  your  might ! 
Think  we  that  we  have  thousands  at  our  bacl^ 
To  succour  us,  or  yet  some  stronger  wall 
j    To  guard  our  wan-iors  from  the  battle's  force? 

Not  so.     No  towered  city  is  at  liand, 
I    None  that  pn?scnts  us  with  a  siife  i*etreat 
!    While  others  occupy  our  station  here, 
'    But  from  the  8hon?s  of  Argos  far  remote 
Our  camp  is,  where  the  TrojaJis  arm*d  complete 
Swarm  on  the  plain,  and  ocean  shuts  us  in. 
Our  luinds  nmst  therefore  save  us,  not  our  heels. 

He  said,  and  furious  with  his  8]>ear  again 
Press'd  them,  and  whatsoever  Trojan  came, 
Obsequious  to  the  will  of  Hector,  arm'd 
With  fire  to  bum  the  fleet,  on  his  s[)ear's  point 
Ajax  receiving  pierced  him,  till  at  length 
Twelve  in  close  fight  fell  by  his  single  arm. 


BOOK  XVI. 

ARGVMKNT. 
Achilled,  at  the  suit  of  Patroclus,  grants  hlra  hi«  own 
armour,  and  pcnnisidon  to  k>ad  the  Mynnidon*  to  battle. 
They,  sallyhig,  rcpulao  the  Tn^jans.  FatrocluH  Mlajni 
Sarpedon,  and  Hoctor.  when  Apollo  had  first  stripited 
off  hia  armour  and  Euphorbuv  wounded  him,  Hl;ija 
Patroclus. 

Such  contest  for  that  gallant  bark  they  waged. 

Meantime  Patroclus,  standing  at  the  side 

Of  the  illustrious  chief  Achilles,  wept 

Fast  as  a  cr^'stal  fountain  from  the  height 

Of  some  rude  rock  pours  down  its  rapid '  stream. 

Divine  Achilles  with  compassion  moved 

Mark'd  him,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  began. 

Why  weeps  Patroclus  like  an  infant  girl 
Who,  ruiniing  at  her  mother's  side,  entreats 
To  l>e  uplifted  in  her  anns  ?     She  grasps 
Her  mantle,  checks  her  haste,  and  looking  up 
With  tearful  eyes,  pleads  earnest  to  be  borne  ; 
So  fall,  Patroclus  !  tliy  unceasing  tears. 
Bring'st  thou  to  me  or  to  my  peoi)le  aught 
Afllictive !     Hast  thou  mournful  tidings  leam'd 
From  Phthia,  trusted  to  thine  ear  alone  ? 
Menretius,  son  of  Actor,  as  they  say. 
Still  livt^s  ;  still  lives  liLs  Myrmidons  among 
Peleus  iEacides  ;  whom,  were  they  dea<i. 
With  cause  sufticient  we  should  both  d<'pl«)re. 
Or  weep*st  thou  the  Acliaians  at  the  8hij)s 
Perishing,  for  their  outrage  done  to  me  i 
Speak.  Name  thy  trouble.  I  would  learn  the  cause. 

To  whom,  deep-sorrowing,  thou  didst  I'cply, 
Patroclus !  Oh  Achilles,  Peleus'  son  ! 
Noblest  of  all  our  host !  bear  with  my  grief. 
Since  such  ttistress  hath  on  the  Greecians  fallen. 
The  bravest  in  their  ships  disabled  lie, 
Some  wounded  from  afar,  some  hand  to  hand. 
Diomede,  warlike  son  of  Tydeus,  bleeds, 
Gaird  by  a  slmft ;  UIvsmjs,  glorious  chief. 
And  Agamenmon  suffer  by  the  spear, 
And  brave  Eurypylus  an  arrow-point 
Bears  in  his  thigh.     These  all  are  now  the  care 
Of  healing  Hands.     Oh  thou  art  pity-proof, 
Achilles  !  be  my  bosom  ever  free 
From  anger  such  as  harbour  finds  in  thine. 
Scorning  all  limits  !  whom,  of  men  unborn. 
Hereafter  wilt  thou  save,  from  whom  avert 
Disgrace,  if  not  from  the  Achaians  now  ? 
Ah  ruthless  I  neither  Peleus  thee  begat. 
Nor  Thetis  bore,  but  rugged  rocks  sublime, 
And  roaring  billows  blue  gave  birth  to  thee. 
Who  bear'st  a  mind  that  knows  not  to  relent. 
But,  if  some  pn>phecy  alann  thy  fears. 
If  from  thy  goddess-mother  thou  have  aught 
Received,  and  with  authority*  of  Jove, 
Me  send  at  least,  me  quickly,  and  with  me 
The  Myrmidons.     A  dawn  of  cheerful  ho}>c 
Shall  thence,  it  may  be,  on  th(r  Greeks  arise. 
Grant  me  thine  armour  also,  that  the  foe 
Thyself  supposing  presf^nt,  may  abstain 
From  battle,  and  the  weary  Greeks  enjoy 
Short  respite  ;  it  is  all  that  war  allows. 
We,  fresh  and  vigorous,  by  our  shouts  alone 

1  This  tranHlation  of  hyo^tpitv  in  warranted  by  the 
Scholiatit,  who  paniphraDCS  it  thus:— 

Utrik  ioy^atoas  0fp6yi*vov.         Iliad,  per  ViU* 
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May  easily  repulse  an  army  spent 

With  labour,  frum  the  camp,  and  from  the  fleet 

Such  suit  he  made,  alas  !  all  unforewam'd 
That  his  own  death  should  be  the  bitter  fruit, 
And  thus  Achilles,  sorrowful,  replied. 

Patroclus,  noble  friend !  what  hast  thou  spoken  t 
Me  neither  prophecy  that  I  have  heard 
Holds  in  suspense,  nor  aught  that  I  have  leam'd 
From  Thetis  with  authority  of  Jove  ! 
Hence  springs,  and  hence  alone  my  grief  of  heart ; 
If  one,  in  nought  superior  to  myself 
Save  in  his  office  only,  should  by  force 
Amerce  me  of  my  well-earn'd  recompense — 
How  then  1    Thei<e  Ues  the  grief  that  stings  my 
The  virgin  chosen  for  me  by  the  sons  [soul. 

Of  Greece,  my  just  reward,  by  my  own  spear 
Obtain'd  when  I  Eetiou's  city  took. 
Her,  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the  host 
From  my  possession  wrung,  as  I  had  been 
Some  alien  wretch,  unhouour'd  and  unknown. 
But  let  it  pass  ;  anger  is  not  a  flame 
To  feed  for  ever  ;  I  affirm'd,  indeed, 
Mine  inextinguishable  till  the  shout 
Of  battle  should  invade  my  proper  barks  ; 
But  thou  put  on  my  glorious  arms,  lead  forth 
My  valiant  Myrmidons,  since  such  a  cloud. 
So  dark,  of  dire  hostility  surrounds 
The  fleet,  and  the  Achaians,  by  the  waves 
Hemm'd  in,  are  prison*d  now  in  narrow  space. 
Because  the  Trojans  meet  not  in  the  fleld 
My  dazzling  helmet,  therefore  bolder  grown 
All  Ilium  comes  abroad  ;  but  had  I  found 
Kindness  at  i*()yal  Agamemnon's  hands, 
Soon  had  tliey  tied,  and  with  their  bodies  choked 
The  streams, from  whom  ourselves  now  sufier  siege. 
For  in  the  hands  of  Diomede  his  spear 
No  longer  rages  rescuing  from  death 
The  afflicted  Danai,  nor  hear  I  more 
The  voice  of  Agamemnon  issuing  harsh 
From  his  detected  throat,  but  all  aix>und 
The  burst '  of  homicidal  Hector's  cries. 
Calling  his  Trojans  on  ;  they  loud  insult 
The  vanquished  Greeks,  and  claim  the  field  their 
Go  therefore,  my  Patroclus  ;  furious  fall       [own. 
On  these  assailants,  even  now  preserve 
From  fire  the  only  hope  of  our  return. 
But  hear  the  sum  of  all  ;  mark  well  my  word  ; 
So  slialt  thou  glorify  me  in  the  eyes 
Of  all  the  DannT,  and  they  shall  yield 
Briseis  mine,  with  many  a  gilt  beside. 
The  Trojans  from  the  fleet  expell'd,  return. 
Should  Juno's  awful  spouse  give  thee  to  win 
Victory,  be  content  ;  seek  not  to  press 
The  Trojans  without  me,  for  thou  shalt  add 
Still  more  to  the  disgrace  already  mine. 
Much  less,  by  martial  ardour  urged,  conduct 
Thy  slaughtering  legions  to  the  walls  of  Troy, 
Lest  some  immoi*tal  power  on  her  behalf 
Descend,  for  much  the  archer  of  the  skies 
Lovtrs  Ilium.  No — tlie  fleet  once  saved,  lead  back 
Thy  band,  and  leave  the  battle  to  themselves. 
For  oh,  by  all  the  powers  of  heaven  I  would 
That  not  one  Trojan  might  escape  of  all, 
Nor  yet  a  Greecian,  but  that  we,  from  death 
Ourselv(.»s  escaping,  might  survive  to  spread 
Troy's  sacred  bulwarks  on  the  ground,  alone. 

Thus  they  conferred.     But  Ajax  overwhelm'd 

>  Trtpidyrmat.      A  word  of  incomparable  force,  and 
Chat  deflen  tranitlatiun. 


Meantime  with  darts,  no  longer  could  eodmc^ 
Quell'd  both  by  Jupiter  and  by  the  spean 
Of  many  a  noble  Trojan  ;  hideous  zang 
His  batter'd  helmet  bright,  stroke  after  Btroke 
Sustaining  on  all  sides,  and  his  left  arm 
That  had  so  long  shifted  from  side  to  side 
His  restless  shield,  now  fiul'd  ;  yet  oouU  not  iH   { 
Displace  him  with  united  force,  or  move. 
Quick  pantings  heaved  his  chest,  copious  the  emi 
Trickl^  from  all  his  limbs,  nor  found  he  timc^ 
However  short,  to  breathe  again,  so  dose 
Evil  on  evil  heaped  hemm'd  him  around. 

Olympian  Muses  !  now  declare,  how  fiist 
The  fire  was  kindled  in  Achaia's  fleet  t 

Hector  the  ashen  lance  of  Ajax  smote 
With  his  broad  falchion,  at  the  nether  end. 
And  lopp'd  it  sheer.    The  Telamonian  chief 
His  mutilated  beam  brandish'd  in  Tain, 
And  the  bright  point  shrill-sounding  teH  remote. 
Then  Ajax  in  his  noble  mind  pcrceired. 
Shuddering  with  awe,  the  interposing  power 
Of  heaven,  and  that,  propitious  to  the  amis 
Of  Troy,  the  Thunderer  had  ordain'd  to  mar 
And  frustrate  all  the  counsels  of  the  Greeks. 
He  left  his  stand  ;  tliey  fired  the  gallant  bark ; 
Through  all  her  length  the  conflagration  ran 
Incontinent,  and  wrapp*d  her  stem  in  flames. 
Achilles  saw  them,  smote  his  thighs,  and  said, 

Patroclus,  noble  cliarioteer,  arise  ! 
I  see  the  rapid  run  of  hostile  fires 
Already  in  the  fleet — lest  all  be  lost,^ 
And  our  return  impossible,  arm,  arm 
This  moment ;  I  will  call,  myself,  the  band. 

Then  put  Patroclus  on  his  radiant  anns. 
Around  his  legs  his  polish'd  greaves  he  dasp'd, 
With  argent  studs  secured  ;  the  hauberk  ridi 
Star-spangled  to  his  breast  he  bound  of  swift 
i^cides  ;  he  slung  his  brazen  sword 
With  silver  bright  emboss'd,  and  his  broad  ahiel 
Ponderous  ;  on  his  noble  head  his  casque 
He  settled  elegant,  whose  lofty  crest 
Waved  dreadful  o'er  his  brows,  and  last  he  seiio 
Well  fitted  to  his  grij>e  two  sturdy  spears. 
Of  all  Achilles'  arms  his  spear  alone 
He  took  not ;  tliat  huge  beam,  of  bulk  and  lengti 
Enormous,  none,  iEacides  except. 
In  all  Achaia's  host  had  power  to  wield. 
It  was  that  Pelian  ash  which  from  the  top 
Of  Pelion  hewn  that  it  might  prove  the  death 
Of  heroes,  Chiron  had  to  Peleus  given. 
He  bade  Automedon  his  coursers  bind 
Speedily  to  the  yoke,  for  him  he  loved 
Next  to  Achilles  most,  as  worthiest  found 
Of  trust,  what  time  the  battle  loudest  roar'd. 
Then  led  Automedon  the  fiery  steeds 
Swift  as  wing'd  tempests  to  the  chariot-yoke, 
Xanthus  and  Balius.     Them  the  harpy  bore 
Podarge,  while  in  meadows  green  she  fed 
On  ocean's  side,  lo  Zephyrus  the  wind. 
To  these  he  addid,  at  their  side,  a  third 
The  noble  Pedasus  ;  him  Peleus*  son, 
Eetion's  city  taken,  thence  had  brought. 
Though  mortal,  yet  a  match  for  steeds  divine. 
Meantime  from  every  tent  Achilles  call*d 
And  arm'd  his  Myrmidons.    As  wolves  that  ffOf^ 
The  prey  yet  panting,  terrible  in  force. 
When  on  the  mountains  wild  they  have  devoor^c 
An  antler'd  stag  new-slain,  with  bloody  jaws 
Troop  all  at  once  to  some  clear  fountain,  there 
To  lap  with  slender  tongues  the  biimmiqg  wave 
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No  fears  have  they,  but  at  their  ease  eject 
From  full  maws  fhitulent  the  clotted  gore  ; 
Such  seem'd  the  Myrmidon  heroic  chiefs 
Assembling  fast  around  the  valiant  friend 
Of  swift  .^cides.     Amid  them  stood 
Warlike  Achilles,  the  well-shielded  ranks 
Exhorting,  and  the  steeds,  to  glorious  war. 

The  galleys  by  Achilles  dear  to  Jove 
Commanded,  when  to  Ilium's  coast  he  steer'd^ 
Were  fifty  ;  fifty  row^ers  sat  in  each, 
And  five,  in  whom  he  trusted,  o'er  the  rest 
He  captains  named,  but  ruled,  himself,  supreme. 
One  band  Menestheus  swift  in  battle  led. 
Offspring  of  Sperchius  heaven-descended  stream. 
Him  Polydora,  Peleus'  daughter,  bore 
To  ever-flowing  Sperchius,  compress'd. 
Although  a  mortal  woman,  by  a  god. 
But  his  reputed  father  was  the  son 
Of  Pericres,  Boms,  who  with  dower 
Enrieh*d,  and  made  her  openly  his  bride. 
Warlike  Eudorus  led  the  second  band. 
Him  Polymela,  graceful  in  the  dance, 
And  daughter  b^utiful  of  Phylas,  bore, 
A  mother  unsuspected  of  a  child. 
Her  worshipiug  the  golden-shafted  queen 
Diana,  in  full  choir,  with  song  and  dance, 
The  valiant  Argicide  beheld  and  loved. 
Ascending  with  her  to  an  upper  room, 
AU-bounteous  Mercury  clandestine  there 
Embraced  her,  who  a  noble  son  produced 
Eudorus,  swift  to  run,  and  bold  in  fight. 
No  sooner  Uithya,  arbitress 
Of  pangs  puerperal,  had  given  him  birth, 
And  he  beheld  the  beaming  suu,  than  her 
Ecliechleus,  Actor's  mighty  son,  enrich'd 
With  countless  dower,  and  led  her  to  his  home  ; 
While  ancient  Phylas,  cherishing  her  boy 
With  fond  affection,  rear'd  liim  as  his  own. 
The  third  brave  troop  warlike  Pisander  led, 
Offspring  of  Maimalus  ;  he  far  excelPd 
In  spear-fight  ever}'  Myrmidon,  the  friend 
Of  Peleus'  dauntless  son  alone  except. 
The  hoary  Phcenix  of  equestrian  fame 
The  fourth  band  led  to  battle,  and  the  fifth 
LaSrceus*  offspring,  bold  Alcimedon. 
Thus,  all  his  bands  beneath  their  proper  chiefs 
Marshal'd,  Achilles  gave  them  strict  command — 

Myrmidons  !  all  that  vengeance  now  inflict, 
Which  in  this  fleet  ye  ceased  not  to  denounce 
Against  the  Trojans  while  my  wrath  endured. 
Me  censuring,  ye  have  proclaimed  me  oft 
Obdurate.    Oh  Achilles  I  ye  have  said, 
Thee  not  with  milk  thy  mother  but  with  bile 
Suckled,  who  hold'st  thy  people  here  in  camp 
Thus  long  imprisoned.    Unrelenting  chief ! 
Even  let  us  hence  in  our  sea-skimming  barks 
To  Phthia,  since  thou  canst  not  be  appeased — 
Thus  in  full  council  have  ye  spoken  oft. 
Now,  therefore,  since  a  day  of  glorious  toil 
At  last  appears,  such  as  ye  have  desired. 
There  lies  the  field — go — give  your  courage  proof. 

So  them  he  roused,  and  they,  their  leader's  voice 
Hearing  elate,  to  closest  order  drew. 
As  when  an  architect  some  palace  wall 
With  shapely  stones  upbuil(k,  cementing  close 
A  barrier  against  all  the  winds  of  heaven, 
So  wedged,  the  helmets  and  boss'd  bucklers  stood  ; 
Shield,  helmet,  man,  press'd  helmet,  man,  andshield. 
And  every  bright-arm'd  warrior's  bushy  crest 
Its  £elk>w  swepty  so  dense  was  thoir  array. 


In  front  of  all,  two  chiefs  their  station  took, 

Patroclus  and  Automedon  ;  one  mind 

In  both  prevail'd,  to  combat  in  the  van 

Of  all  the  Myrmidons.     Achilles,  then. 

Retiring  to  his  tent,  displaced  the  lid 

Of  a  capacious  chest  magnificent 

By  silver-footed  Thetis  stow'd  on  board 

His  bark,  and  fill'd  with  tunics,  mantles  warm. 

And  gorgeous  arras  ;  there  he  also  kept 

Secure  a  goblet  exquisitely  iKTOUght, 

Which  never  lip  touch'd  save  his  own,  and  whence 

He  offcr'd  only  to  the  sire  of  all. 

That  cup  producing  from  the  chest,  he  first 

With  sulphur  fumed  it,  then  with  water  rinsed 

Pellucid  of  the  running  stream,  and,  last 

(His  hands  clean  laved)  he  cliarged  it  high  with 

And  now,  advancing  to  his  middle  court,     [wine. 

He  pour'd  libation,  and  with  eyes  to  heaven 

Uplifted  prayM,  of  Jove  not  uuobserv-ed. 

Pelasgian,  Dodonaean  Jove  supreme. 
Dwelling  remote,  who  on  Dodona's  heights 
Snow-clad  reign'st  sovereign,  by  thy  seers  around 
Compass'd  the  Selli,  prophets  vow-constrain*d 
To  unwash'd  feet  and  slumbers  on  tlie  ground  ! 
Plain  I  behold  my  former  prayer  perform'd. 
Myself  exalted,  and  the  Greeks  abased. 
Now  also  grant  me,  Jove,  tliis  my  desire  I 
Here,  in  my  fleet,  I  shall  myself  abide. 
But  lo  !  with  all  these  Myrmidons  I  send 
My  friend  to  battle.     Thunder-rolling  Jove, 
Send  glory  with  him,  make  his  courage  firm  ! 
That  even  Hector  may  himself  be  taught, 
If  my  companion  have  a  valiant  heart 
When  he  goes  forth  alone,  or  only  then 
The  noble  frenzy  feels  that  Mars  inspires 
When  I  rush  also  to  the  glorious  field. 
But  when  he  shall  have  driven  the  battle-shout 
Once  from  the  fleet,  grant  him  with  all  his  arms. 
None  lost,  himself  unhurt,  and  my  whole  band 
Of  damitless  warriors  with  him,  safe  return  1 

Such  prayer  Achilles  offer'd,  and  his  suit 
Jove  hearing,  part  confirmed,  and  part  refused  ; 
To  chase  the  dreadful  battle  from  the  fleet 
He  gave  him,  but  vouchsafed  him  no  return. 
Prayer  and  libation  thus  perform'd  to  Jove 
The  sire  of  all,  Achilles  to  his  tent 
Retum'd,  replaced  the  goblet  in  liis  chest. 
And  anxious  still  that  conflict  to  behold 
Between  the  hosts,  stood  forth  before  his  tent 

Then  rush'd  the  bands  by  brave  Patroclus  led. 
Full  on  the  Trojan  host.    As  wasps  forsake 
Their  home  by  the  way-side,  provoked  by  boys 
Disturbing  inconsiderate  their  abode. 
Not  without  nuisance  sore  to  all  who  pass. 
For  if,  thenceforth,  some  traveller  unaware 
Annoy  them,  ii^suing  one  and  all  they  swarm 
Around  him,  fearless  in  their  broods'  defence, 
So  issued  from  their  feet  the  Myrmidons 
Undaunted  ;  clamour  infinite  arose. 
And  thus  Patroclus  loud  his  host  address'd. 

Oh  Myrmidons,  attendants  in  the  field 
On  Peleus'  son,  now  be  ye  men,  my  friends  I 
Call  now  to  mind  the  fury  of  your  might ; 
That  we,  close-fighting  servants  of  the  chief 
Most  excellent  in  all  Uie  camp  of  Greece, 
May  glory  gain  for  him,  and  that  the  wide- 
Commanding  Agamemnon,  Atreiut'  son. 
May  learn  his  fault,  that  he  dishonour'd  foul 
The  prince  in  whom  Achaia  glories  most. 

So  saying  he  fired  their  hearts,  and  on  the  vwa, 
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Of  Troy  at  onw  they  fell  ;  'oud  shouted  all 
The  joyful  G^et^cialM»,  and  the  navy  rang. 
Then,  *K(»on  sa^  Iliuni'B  host  the  valiant  sou 
Saw  (»f  Mena'tiuK  and  his  charioteer 
In  dazzling  amiour  clad,  all  courage  lost, 
Their  closest  ninks  gave  way,  K-lieving  sure 
That,  wrath  renounced,  and  tenus  of  friendship 

chos*»n, 
Achilles*  self  was  there  ;  thus  thinking,  each 
Look'd  every  way  for  refuge  from  his  faU'. 

Patroelus*  first,  where  thickest  throng  he  saw 
Gather'd  tumultuous  around  the  bark 
Of  brave  ProtesiUiiis,  hurl'd  direct 
At  the  whole  multitude  his  glittering  spear. 
He  smote  Pynechmes  ;  he  his  horseman  band 
Poconian  led  from  Amydon,  anil  from 
Hroad-flowing  Axius.     In  liis  shoulder  stood 
The  spear,  and  with  l«)ud  gn)an«  supine  he  fell. 
At  once  fled  all  his  follow'ers,  on  all  sides 
With  con8ternati«>n  fiU'd,  seeing  their  chief 
And  their  best  warrior,  by  Patroclus  slain. 
Forth  from  the  fleet  he  drove  them,  quenched  the 

flames, 
And  rescued  half  the  ship.     Then  scattered  fled 
With  infinite  upi^oar  the  host  of  Troy, 
While  from  betwt»en  their  ships  the  Danai 
Pour'd  after  them,  and  hideous  rout  ensued. 
As  when  the  king  of  lightnings,  Jove,  dispels 
From  some  huge  eminence  a  gK)omy  cloud. 
The  gi-ovesjthe  mountain-tops,the  headland  heights 
Shine  all,  illumintKl  from  the  boundless  heaven, 
So  when  the  Danai  those  hostile  fires 
Had  from  their  fleet  expellM,  awhile  they  breathed. 
Yet  found  short  respite,  for  the  battle  yet 
Ceased  not,  nor  fled  the  Trojans  in  all  parts 
Alike,  but  still  resisted,  from  the  ships 
Retiring  through  necessity  alone. 
Then,  in  that  scatter'd  warfare,  et  vry  chief 
Slow  one.     While  Arellochus  his  back 
Tum*d  on  Patroclus,  sudden  with  a  lance 
His  thigh  hepierciMl,  and  urged  the  weapon  through. 
Shivering  the  bone  ;  \iv.  heatllong  smote  the  ground. 
The  hero  Menelaus,  where  he  saw 
The  breast  of  Thoas  by  his  slanting  shield 
Unguar<led,  struck  and  stretched  him  at  Ills  feet, 
Phylides',  meeting  with  preventive  spear 
The  furious  onset  of  Amphiclus,  gash'd 
His  leg  below  the  knee,  where  brawny  most 
The  muscles  swell  in  man  ;  disparted  wide 
The  tendons  shrank,  and  darkness  veil'd  his  eyes. 
The  two  Nestoridre  slew  each  a  chief. 
Of  these,  Antilochus  At\Tnnius  piei*ced 
Right  through  his  flank,  and  at  his  feet  he  fell. 
With  fierce  n*e!itment  fired  Maris  beheld 
His  brother's  fall,  and  guarding,  spear  in  hand, 
The  slain,  impetuous  on  the  conqueror  flew ; 
But  godlike  Thras>Tnedes*  wounded  first 
Maris,  ere  he  Antilochus ;  he  pierced 
His  upper  arm,  and  with  the  lance's  point 
Rent  off  and  stript  the  muscles  to  the  bone. 
Sounding  he  fell,  and  darkness  veil'd  his  eyes. 
They  thus,  two  brothers  by  two  brothers  slain, 
Went  down  to  Erebus,  associates  both 
Of  brave  Sarpedon,  and  spear-practised  sons 
Of  Amisodarus ;  of  him  who  fed 
Chinuera*,  monster,  by  whom  many  dicfl. 

•  Mecca.  •  Rrother  of  Antilochus 

'  i.fiaifiaK4Triv—\H  a  word  wbich  I  can  find  nowhere 
satiRftkctorily  derived.    Perhaps  it  is  expreesive  of  grea 


Ajax  the  swift  on  Cleobulus  spnuagy 
w  horn  while  he  toil'd  entangled  in  the  erovd. 
He  seized  alive,  but  smote  him  where  he  stood 
With  his  huge-hafted  sword  fall  on  the  neek; 
The  blood  warm'd  all  his  bUde,  and  ruthleflifiiAe 
Benighted  dark  the  dying  warrior's  eyes. 
Peueleus  into  close  contention  rush'd 
And  Lycon.     Each  had  hurPd  his  glittering  spnr, 
But  each  in  vain,  and  now  with  swords  they  meL 
He  smote  Peneleus  on  the  crested  casque. 
But  snapped  his  falchion ;  Iiim  Peneleiu  smote 
Beneath  his  ear ;  the  whole  blade  entering  aok 
Into  his  neck,  and  Lycon  with  his  head 
Depending  by  the  skin  alone,  expired. 
Meriones  o'ertaking  Acamas 
Ere  yet  he  could  ascend  liis  chariot,  thrait 
A  lance  into  his  shoulder ;  down  he  fell 
In  dreary  death's  eternal  darkness  whelm'd. 
Idomeneus  his  ruthless  spear  enforced 
Into  the  mouth  of'Erymas.     The  point 
Stay'd  not,  but  gliding  close  beneath  the  biain. 
Transpierced  his  spinel,  and  started  forth  beyooi 
It  wrench'd  his  tectli,and  filled  his  eyes  with  bkiod; 
Blood  also  blowing  through  Iiis  open  month 
And  nostrils,  to  the  realms  of  death  he  pass'd. 
Thus  slew  these  Greecian  leaders,  each,  a  foe. 

Sudden  as  hungry  wolves  the  kids  purioin 
Or  lambs,  which  haply  some  unheeding  swaia 
Hath  left  to  roam  at  large  the  mountains  wild ; 
They,  si^eing,  snatch  them  from  beside  the  daxus, 
And  rend  incontinent  the  feeble  prey : 
So  swift  the  Danai  the  host  asaaiKd 
Of  Ilium ;  they,  into  tumultuous  flight 
Together  driven,  all  hope,  all  courage  lost 

lluge  Ajax  ceaseless  sought  his  spear  to  cast 
At  Hector  brazen-mail'd,  who,  not  untaught 
The  warrior's  art,  with  bull-hide  buckler  stood 
Sheltering  his  ample  shoulders,  while  he  mark'd 
The  hiss  of  flying  shafts  and  crash  of  speaiH. 
Full  sure  he  saw  the  shifting  course  of  war 
Now  tum'd,but  scorning  flight,  bent  all  histboiigho 
To  rescue  yet  the  remnant  of  his  friends. 

As  when  the  Thunderer  spreads  a  sable  storm 
O'er  ether,  late  serene,  the  cloud  that  wrapp'd 
Olympus'  head  cscai)es  into  the  skies. 
So  fled  the  Trojans  fn)ra  the  fleet  of  Greece 
Clamouring  in  their  flight,  nor  pass*d  the  trencb 
In  fair  array  ;  the  coursers  fleet  indeed 
Of  Hector,  him  bore  safe  with  all  his  arms 
Right  through,  but  in  the  foss  entangled  foul 
He  left  his  host,  and  struggling  to  escape. 
Then  many  a  chariot-wliirling  steed,  the  pole 
Bi*oken  at  its  extremity,  forsook 
His  driver,  while  Patroclus  with  the  shoot 
Of  battle  calling  his  Achaians  on. 
Destruction  purposed  to  the  powers  of  Troy. 
They,  once  dispersed,  with  clamour  and  with  fli^ 
FiU'd  all  the  ways,  the  dust  beneath  the  clouds 
Hung  like  a  tempest,  and  the  steeds  lirm-hoord 
WMiirl'd  off  at  stretch  the  chariots  to  the  town. 
He,  wheresoe'er  most  troubled  he  perceived 


length,  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  that  eenee  of  it,  be- 
cause it  iH  the  epithet  given  to  the  mast  on  whicli  UljABt 
floated  to  Charybdiii.  We  must  in  that  cue  derive  it  from 
&fJLa  and  /i^iros  Doric^,  mo'^ot— longitude. 

In  tliis  uncertainty  I  thought  myself  free  to  timnil&te  it 
as  I  have,  by  the  word — monatcr. 

*  ApoUonius  says  that  the  6<rr4a  Xtvxd  here  mean  the 
awovtiXovSt  or  vertctea  of  the  neck.— See  YiUoiam. 
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outcd  host,  loud-threatening  thither  drove, 
)  under  his  own  axle  many  a  chief 
)rone,  and  the  o'ertumbled  chariots  rang, 
o'er  the  hollow  foss  the  coursers  leap'd 
►rtal,  by  the  gods  to  Peleus  given, 
tient  for  the  plain,  nor  less  desire 
le  who  drove  to  smite  the  Trojan  chief, 
im  his  fiery  steeds  caught  swift  away, 
when  a  tempest  from  autumnal  skies 
}  all  the  fields,  what  time  Jove  heaviest  pours 
tuous  rain,  token  of  wrath  divine 
ist  pervertci*8  of  the  laws  by  force, 
drive  forth  justice,  reckless  of  the  gods ; 
ivers  and  the  torrents,  where  they  dwell^ 
>  many  a  green  declivity  away, 
ilunge  at  length,  groaning,  into  the  deep 
the  hills  headlong,  leaving  where  they  pass'd 
aces  of  the  pleasant  works  of  man, 
their  flight,  loud  groan'd  the  steeds  of  Troy, 
low,  their  foremost  intercepted  all, 
clus  back  again  toward  the  fleet 
i  them  precipitate,  nor  the  ascent 
itted  them  to  Troy  for  which  they  strove, 
a  the  midway  space  between  the  ships 
■iver  and  the  lofty  Trojan  wall 
led  them  ardent,   slaughtering    whom   he 
'cach'd, 
vengeance  took  for  many  a  Grcecian  slain. 

then,  with  glittering  spear  the  breast  he 
)ierced 

'onous,  undefended  by  his  shield, 
jtretch'd  him  dead ;  loud  rang  his  batter'd 
^rms. 

on  of  Enops.  Thestor  next  he  smote. 
1  his  chariot-si>at  magnificent 
cowering  sat,  a  fear-distracted  form, 
from  his  palsied  grasp  the  reins  had  fallen, 
came  Patroclus  nigh,  and  through  his  cheek 
3eth  transpiercing,  drew  him  by  his  lance 
•  o'er  the  chariot  front.     As  when  a  man 
•me  projecting  rock  seated,  with  line 
{plendid  hook  draws  forth  a  sea-fish  huge, 
n  wide-gaping  from  his  seat  he  drew 
s  spear-|>oint,  then  shook  him  to  the  ground 
J  on  his  face,  where  gasping  he  expired, 
ryahis,  next,  advancing  swift 
jrl'd  a  rock ;  full  on  the  middle  front 
note  hhn,  and  within  the  ponderous  casque 
rhole  head  open'd  into  equal  halves, 
deadliest  night  surrounded,  prone  he  fell. 
e«,  Erymas,  Amphoterus, 
IS,  Tlepolemus  Damastor's  son, 
>us,  Ipheus,  Pyres,  Polymelus, 
lese  he  on  the  champain,  corse  on  corse 
iscuous  flung.    Sarpedon,  when  he  saw 
havoc  made  of  his  uncinctured  *  friends 
ena)tiad(«,  with  hliar])  rebuke 
and  of  godlike  Lycians  loud  addressM. 
ime  on  you,  Lycians !  whither  would  ye  fly  ! 
are  ye  swift  indeed !  I  will  oppose 
If  this  conqueror,  that  I  may  learn 
thus  afllicts  the  Trojan  host,  of  life 
iving  numerous  of  their  warriors  bold, 
said,  and  with  his  arms  leap'd  to  the  ground. 
le  other  side,  Patroclus  at  that  sight 

MTpoxlrcovas  is  a  word,  according  to  Clarke,  de- 
ve  of  their  peculiar  habit  Their  corblet,  and  the 
rom  under  it,  were  of  a  piece,  and  put  on  together, 
em  therefore  the  cincture  or  belt  of  the  Greeks 


Sprang  from  his  chariot.    As  two  vultures  clash 
£ow>lK^ak'd,  crook-talon'd,  on  some  lofty  rock 
Clamouring  both,  so  they  together  rush'd 
With  clamours  loud ;  whom  when  the  son  observ'd 
Of  wily  Satuna,  with  compassion  moved 
His  sister  and  his  spouse  he  thus  bespake. 

Alas  he  falls !  my  most  beloved  of  men 
Sarpedon,  vanquishM  by  Patroclus  falls ! 
So  will  the  Fates.     Yet,  doubtful,  much  I  muse 
Whether  to  place  him,  siiatch'd  from  forious  fight. 
In  Lycia*8  wealthy  realm,  or  to  permit 
His  death  by  valiant  Menoetiades. 

To  whom  his  awful  spouse,  displeased,  replied. 
How  speaks  the  terrible  Satumian  Jove  I 
Wouldst  thou  again  from  jiangs  of  death  exempt 
A  mortal  man,  destined  long  since  to  die  ! 
Do  it.     But  small  thy  praise  shall  be  in  heaven. 
Mark  thou  my  words,  and  in  thy  inmost  breast 
Treasure  them.     If  thou  send  Sarpedon  safe 
To  his  own  home,  how  many  gods  their  sons 
May  also  send  from  battle  !  Weigh  it  weU. 
For  under  yon  great  city  fight  no  few 
Sprung  from  immortals  whom  thou  shalt  provoke. 
But  if  thou  love  him,  and  thine  heart  his  lot 
Commiserate,  leave  him  by  the  hands  to  fall 
Of  Mencetiades  in  conflict  dire ; 
But  give  command  to  Death  and  gentle  Sleep 
That  him  of  life  bereft  at  once  they  bear 
To  Lycia's  ample  realm,  where,  with  due  rites 
Funereal,  his  next  kindred  and  his  friends 
Shall  honour  him,  a  pillar  and  a  tomb 
(The  dead  man's  portion)  rearing  to  his  name. 

She  said,  from  whom  the  sire  of  gods  and  men 
Dissented  not,  but  on  the  earth  distill'd 
A  sanguine  shower  in  honour  of  a  son 
Dear  to  him,  whom  Patroclus  on  the  field 
Of  fruitful  Troy  should  slay,  far  from  his  home 

Opposite  now,  small  interval  between, 
Those  heroes  stood.    Patroclus  at  his  waist 
Pierced  Thrasymelus  the  illustrious  friend 
Of  king  Sarpedon,  and  his  charioteer. 
Spear*d  through  the  lower  bowels,  dead  he  felL 
Then  hurl'd  Sarpedon  in  his  turn  a  lance, 
But  miss'd  Patroclus  and  the  shoulder  pierced 
Of  Pedasus  the  horse ;  he  groaning  heaved 
His  spirit  forth,  and  fallen  on  the  field 
In  long  loud  meanings  sorrowful  expired. 
Wide  started  the  immortal  pair ;  the  yoke 
Crcak'd,  and  entanglement  of  reins  ensued 
To  both,  their  fellow  slaughter^  at  their  side. 
That  mischief  soon  Automedon  redress'd. 
He  rose,  and  from  beside  his  sturdy  thigh 
Drawing  his  falchion,  with  effcctusJ  stroke 
Cut  loose  the  side-horse ;  then  the  pair  reduced 
To  order,  in  their  traces  stood  composed. 
And  the  two  heroes  fierce  engaged  again. 

Again  his  radiant  spear  Saj^>edon  nurl'd. 
But  miss'd  Patroclus;  the  innocuous  point, 
O'erflying  his  left  shoulder,  pass'd  beyond. 
Then  with  bright  lance  Patroclus  in  his  turn 
Assail'd  Sarpe<lon,  nor  with  erring  course 
The  weapon  sped  or  vain,  but  pierced  profound 
His  chest,  enclosure  of  the  guarded  heart. 
As  falls  an  oak,  poplar,  or  lofty  pine     ' 
With  new-edged  axes  on  the  mountains  hewn 
Right  through,  for  structure  of  some  gallant  bark, 
So  fell  Sarpedon  streteh'd  his  steeds  before 
And  gnash'd  his  teeth  and  clutch'd  the  bloody  dust. 
And  as  a  lion  slays  a  tawny  bull 
Leader  magnanimous  of  all  the  herd  i 
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Beneath  the  lion's  jaws  groaning  he  dies ; 
So,  U>ador  of  the  shielded  Lycians  groan*d 
Indignant,  by  Patroelus  Hlain,  the  lM)ld 
Sari>edoii,  and  his  friend  thus,  sad,  bespake. 

Glaueus,  my  friend,  among  these  warring  chiefis 
Thyself  a  chief  illustrious !  tliou  hast  need 
Of  all  thy  valour  now ;  now  stn*nuous  iight, 
And,  if  thou  bt^ar  within  thee  a  brave  mind. 
Now  make  the  war*s  culaniities  thy  joy. 
First,  marching  through  the  host  of  Lycia,  rouse 
Our  chiefs  to  combat  for  Sarpedon  slain, 
Then  haste,  thyself,  to  battle  for  thy  friend. 
For  shame  and  foul  dishonour  which  no  time 
Shall  e*er  obliterate,  I  must  pi-ove  to  thee, 
Should  tlie  Achaians  of  my  glorious  arms 
Despoil  me  in  full  pros(>ect'  of  the  fleet. 
Fight,  therefore,  thou,  and  otlu*rs  urge  to  flght. 

He  said,  and  cover'd  by  the  night  of  death, 
Nor  lookM  nor  breathed  again  ;  for  t»n  his  chest 
Impkntiiig  tinn  his  heel,  I*atn>clus  drew 
The  s(>ear  enfolded  with  his  vit;ils  forth. 
Weapon  and  life  at  once.     Meantime  his  steeds 
Snorted  by  Myrmidons  detuinM,  and,  loosed 
From  their  own  master's  chariot,  foam'd  to  fly. 
Terrible  was  the  grief  by  Glaueus  felt 
Hearing  that  charge,  and  troubled  was  his  heart 
Tliat  all  power  fail'd  him  to  protect  the  dead. 
Compressing  his  own  arm  he  stood,  with  pain 
Extreme  tormented  which  the  shal^  had  caused 
Of  Teucer,  who  while  Glaueus  clinib'd  the  wall. 
Had  pierced  bun  fn^m  it  in  the  fleet's  defence. 
Then,  thus,  to  Pha'bus,  king  shaft -arm'd,  he  pray'd. 

Hear  now,  O  king !  For  whether  in  the  laud 
Of  we4ilthy  Lycia  dwelling,  or  in  Troy, 
Thou  hear'st  in  every  place  alike  the  prayer 
Of  the  afflicted  heart,  and  such  is  mine ; 
Behold  my  wound;  it  tills  my  useless  hand 
With  anguish,  neither  can  my  blood  Ik.*  stay'd, 
And  all  my  shoulder  suttcTs.     1  can  grasp 
A  si»ear,  or  rush  to  conflict  \vith  the  Greeks 
No  longer  now  ;  and  we  have  also  lost 
Our  noblest  chief,  Sarpedon,  son  of  Jove, 
Who  guards  not  liis  own  son.     IJut  thou,  (>  king ! 
Heal  me,  assuage  my  anguish,  give  me  strength, 
Tliat  1  may  animate  the  Lycian  host 
To  fljiht,  and  nuiy,  myst^-lf,  defend  the  dead ! 

Such  prayer  lie  offer'd,  whom  Apollo  heard ; 
He  eased  at  once  Ills  pain,  the  sabUr  blood 

»  Barpcdon  certainly  was  not  »lain  in  the  fl,ft.  neither 
can  tl  e  Crock  expresninn  vdov  t'v  ayd;yi  be  with  propri- 
ety inttrpretwl— in  i-ertaminc  dc  tutvUni>—i\s  rinrko  and 
M™*  Diicier  arc  inclined  to  render  it.  Jnvnium  in  cer- 
tamine.  Heems  ci|U.illy  an  inipmbable  sense  «f  it.  Ivusta- 
thiuH,  indeed,  and  Tcrras<^n.  r>upp<»siug  Nirp(>don  to  ]iMe«ert 
that  he  dic»  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  (wliich  was  falMC  in 
fact)  arc  kind  enough  to  vindicate  limner  by  pleading  in 
his  favour,  that  Sarjiedon.  l>etnR  in  the  article  of  death, 
waa  deliriouH.  and  knew  not.  in  reality,  where  ho  died. 
But  Homer,  however  ho  may  liave  been  charged  with  now 
and  then  a  nap.  (a  crime  of  which  I  .am  persuaded  he  m 
never  guilty)  c(>rtainly  does  not  hlinnber  here,  nor  needs 
to  be  M>  defended.  ^Kyditv^  in  the  2.3rd  Ilia<l.  means  the 
whole  extensive  area  in  whicli  the  gnmcft  were  exhibited, 
and  may  that:fore  here,  without  any  btrain  of  the  expres- 
sion, be  underiitood  to  Kigiiify  the  whole  ranye  t\f  ihore  on 
which  the  ships  were  stationed.  In  which  ca^e  Sarpedon 
repre>ent8  the  matter  a&  it  was,  saying  that  ho  dieft— 
v§iiy  iy  07«Ki,~that  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ships,  and  in  full  prospect  of  them. 

The  trantJator  aaiumcM  not  to  himself  the  lionour  of  this 
iudiciouB  remark.    It  belongs  to  Mr.  Fusell. 


Stanch'd,  and  his  soul  with  Tigonr  new 

Tlien  Glaueus  in  his  heart  that  prayer 

Granted,  and  joyful  for  the  sudden  aid 

Vouchsafed  to  lum  by  Phocbua,  fim  the  fii 

Of  Lycia  ranged,  sammoning  every  chkf 

To  flght  for  sUin  Sarpedon ;  striding  next         I'  f- 

With  eager  haste  into  the  ranks  of  Troy, 

Rcnown'd  Agenor  and  the  son  he  call'd 

Of  Panthus,  brave  Polydamas,  with  whom 

Aliuesui  also,  and  approaching  last 

To  Hector  brazen-mail'd  him  thus  bespake. 

Now,  Hector !  now,  thou  hast  indeed  reogiM 
All  care  of  thy  allies,  who,  for  thy  sake. 
Lost  lx)th  to  friends  and  country,  on  theee  jkm 
Perish,  unaided  and  unmiss'd  by  thee. 
Sar]K*d()n  breathless  lies,  wlio  led  to  fight 
Our  shielded  bands,  and  from  whose  just  eonbil 
And  couRige  Lycia  drew  her  chief  defence. 
Him  brazen  Mars  hath  by  the  spear  subdued 
Of  Mena'tiades.    But  stand  ye  iinu  I 
Let  indignation  fire  yon,  O  my  friends! 
Lest,  stripping  him  of  his  resplendent  arms, 
The  Myrmidons  with  foul  dishonour  shame 
His  body,  through  resentment  of  the  deaths 
Of  numerous  Gret^cians  slain  by  sp€»ara  of  oui^ 

He  ceased  ;  then  sorrow  every  Trojan  heart 
Seized  Lnsup})ortable  aud  that  disdain  d 
All  bounds,  for  that,  although  a  stranger  bonit 
Sarpedon  ever  had  a  bulwark  proved 
To  Tniy,  the  leader  of  a  numerous  host. 
And  of  that  hiH^t  by  none  in  fight  excell'd. 
Right  on  toward  the  Dana!  they  moved 
Ai*dent  for  battle  all,  and  at  their  head 
Enraged  for  slain  Sarpedon,  Hector  came. 
Meantime,  stout-hearted''  chief,  Patroelus  ; 
The  Gn^ccians,  and  exhorting  first  (themselTes 
Already  prompt)  the  Ajaces,  thus  began. 

Heroic  jMiir !  now  make  it  all  your  joy 
To  chase  the  Trojan  host,  and  such  to  prove 
As  erst,  or  even  bolder,  if  ye  may. 
The  chief  lies  breathless  who  ascended  first 
Our  wall,  Sar])edon.     Let  us  bear  him  henoe^ 
Strip  and  dishonour  him,  and  in  the  blood 
Of  his  protectors  drench  the  ruthless  spear. 

So  Mena>tiadcs  his  warriors  urged, 
Theinsc>lves  courageous.    Then  the  Lycian  host 
And  Trojan  here,  and  there  the  Myrmiduns 
With  all  the  host  of  Greece,  closing  the  ranks 
llush'd  into  furious  contest  for  the  dead. 
Shouting  tremendous  ;  claiig*d  their  brazen  ams 
And  Jove  with  night's  i>emicious  shades  overhung 
The  bloody  field,  so  to  enhance  the  more 
Their  toilsome  stHfe  for  his  own  son.    First  then 
The  Trojans  from  their  place  and  order  shocked 
The  bright-eyed  Greccians,  slaj^-ing  not  the  least 
Nor  worst  among  the  M^-miidons,  the  brave 
Epigeus,  from  renowned  Agacles  sprung. 
He,  erst,  in  populous  Budeum  ruled. 
But  for  a  valiant  kinsman  of  his  own 
Whom  there  he  slew,  had  thence  to  Pelens  fled 
And  t4>  his  silver-footed  spouse  divine. 
Who  with  Achilles,  phalanx-breaker  chief. 
Sent  him  to  fight  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Him  seizing  fast  the  body,  with  a  stone 
Illu.«trious  Hector  smote  full  on  the  front. 
And  his  whole  scull  within  the  ponderous  casqve 
Split  sheer  ;  he  prostrate  on  the  body  fell 
In  shades  of  soul-divorcing  death  involved. 
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Patroclus,  {^'eving  for  hw  slaiigfaterM  friend, 
Rush'd  tlirough  the  foremoflt  warriors.    As  the 

hawk 
Swift-wing'd  before  him  starlings  drives  or  daws. 
So  thou,  Patrochis,  of  equestrian  fame  ! 
Full  on  tlic  Lycian  ranks  and  Trojan  drovest 
Resentful  of  thy  fellow-warrior's  fall. 
At  Sthenelaus  an  huge  stone  he  cast 
Son  of  Itheemenes,  whom  on  the  neck 
He  smote  and  burst  the  tendons ;  then  the  van 
Of  Ilium's  host,  with  Hector,  all  retired. 
Far  as  a  slender  javelin  cuts  the  air 
Hurl'd  with  collected  force,  or  in  the  games, 
Or  even  in  battle  at  a  desperate  foe. 
So  far  the  Greeks  repulsed  the  host  of  Troy. 
Then  Gkucus  first,  chief  of  the  shielded  bands 
Of  Lycia,  slew  Bathycles,  valiant  son 
Of  Calchon ;  Hellas  was  his  home,  and  far 
He  pass'd  in  riches  all  the  Myrmidons. 
Him  chasing  Glaucus  whom  he  now  attain'd. 
The  Lycian,  turning  sudden,  with  his  lance 
Pierced  through  the  breast,  and,  sounding, down  he 

fell. 
Grief  fiird  Achaia*s  sons  for  such  a  chief 
So  slain,  but  joy  the  Trojans ;  thick  they  throng'd 
The  conqueror  around,  nor  yet  the  Greeks 
Forgat  their  force,  but  resolute  advanced. 
Then  by  Meriones  a  Trojan  died 
Of  noble  rank,  Laogonus,  the  son 
Undaunted  of  Onetor  great  in  Troy, 
Priest  of  Idsean  Jove.     The  ear  and  jaw 
Between,  he  pierced  him  with  a  mortal  force ; 
Swift  flew  the  life,  and  darkness  veil'd  his  eyes, 
^neas,  in  return,  his  brazen  spear 
HurlM  at  Meriones  with  ardent  hope 
To  pierce  him,  while,  with  nimble  ^  st^'ps  and  short 
Behind  his  buckler  made,  he  paced  the  field  ; 
But,  wam'd  of  its  approach^  Meriones 
Bow'd  low  his  head,  shunning  it,  and  the  spear 
Behind  him  pierced  the  soil ;  there  quivering  stood 
The  weapon,  vain,  though  from  a  vigorous  arm. 
Till  spent  by  slow  degrees  its  fury  slept. 


Indignant  then  iEneas  thus  exclaim'd. 

Meriones !  I  sent  tlH*e  such  a  sjwar 
As,  reaching  thee,  should  have  for  ever  marr'd 
Thy  step,  accomplish'd  dancer  as  thou  art. 

To  whom  Meriones  spear-famed  replied, 
^neas  !  thou  wilt  find  the  labour  hard 
How  great  soe'er  thy  might,  t«)  quell  the  force 
Of  all  opposers.     Thou  art  also  doom'd 
Thyself  to  die ;  and  may  but  spear  of  mine 

*  'TweKnriJia  wpoBifiuvros.  A  similar  ezpreiMion  oc- 
ean in  Book  liii.  158.  There  wo  read  6ira(rir(8ia  irpowo' 
Zl^90P.  Which  in  explained  by  the  8cholia«t  in  Tillol«8on 
to  itignify  advancing  with  quick  short  steps,  and  at  the 
mne  time  covering  the  feet  with  a  shield.  A  praotioe 
which,  unless  they  bore  the  ifi^tBp^riP  iunri^a,  must 
necessarily  leave  the  upper  parts  exposed. 

It  is  not  improbable,  though  the  translation  ii  not 
accommodated  to  that  conjecture,  that  ^neas.  in  his  fol- 
lowing speech  to  Meriones,  calls  him.  opxyi(rHiP,  with  a 
view  to  the  a^rility  with  which  he  performed  this  particu- 
lar step  in  battle. 

*  Tw<i  lines  occurring  here  in  the  original  which  contain 
only  the  same  matter  as  the  two  preceding,  and  which 
are  found  neither  in  the  M88.  used  by  Bame«  nor  in  th« 
Harlcian,  the  translator  has  omitted  them  in  his  vcrsian 

.     aa  interpolated  and  raperflnous. 


Well-aim'd  once  strike  thee  fall,  what  strength 
Or  magnanimity  be  thine  to  boas^  [aoe'cr 

Thy  glory  in  that  moment  thou  rosign'st 
To  me,  thy  soul  to  Pluto  steed-renown'd. 

He  said,  but  him  Patroclus  sharp  reproved. 
Why  speaks  Meriones,  although  in  fight 
Approved,  thus  proudly !  Nay,  my  gallant  friend  1 
The  Trojans  will  not  for  reproach  of  ours 
Renounce  the  body.     Blood  must  first  be  spilt. 
Tongues  in  debate,  but  hands  in  war  decide ; 
Deeds  therefore  now,  not  wordy  vaunts,  we  need. 

So  saying  he  led  the  way,  whom  followed  close 
Godlike  Meriones.    As  from  the  depth 
Of  some  lone  wood  tbat  clothes  the  mountain's  side 
The  fellers  at  their  toil  are  heard  remote^ 
So,  from  the  face  of  Ilium's  ample  plain 
Reverberated,  was  the  din  of  brass 
And  of  lough  targets  heard  by  falchions  huge 
Hard- smitten,  and  by  spears  of  double-edge. 
None  then,  no,  not  the  quickest  to  discern, 
Had  known  divine  Sarpedon,  from  his  head 
To  his  foot-sole  with  mingled  blood  and  dust 
Polluted,  and  o'erwhelm'd  with  weajKins.    They 
Around  the  body  swarm'd.     As  hovel-flies 
In  spring-time  buzz  around  the  brimming  pails 
With  milk  bedew'd,  so  they  around  the  de^ly 
Nor  Jove  averted  once  his  glorious  eyes 
From  that  dread  contest,  but  with  watchful  note 
Mark'd  all,  the  future  death  in  battle  deep 
Pondering  of  Patroclus,  whether  him 
Hector  should  even  now  sky  on  divine 
Sarpedon,  and  despoil  him  of  his  arms, 
Or  he  should  still  that  arduous  strife  prolong. 
This  counsel  gain'd  as  eligible  most 
At  length  his  preference :  that  the  valiant  friend 
Of  Peleus*  son  should  yet  again  compel 
The  Trojan  host  with  Hector  brazen-mail'd 
To  Ilium,  slaughtering  numerous  by  the  way. 
First  then,  with  fears  unmanly  he  possessed 
The  heart  of  Hector ;  mounting  to  his  seat 
He  turuM  to  flight  himself,  and  bade  his  host 
Fly  also ;  for  he  knew  Jove's  puri)oseS  changed. 
Thenceforth,  no  longer  even  Lycia's  host 
Endured,  but  all  fled  scattered,  seeing  pierced 
Their  sovereign  through  his  h^urt,  and  heap'd  with 

dead  ; 
For  numerous,  while  Satumian  Jove  the  fight 
Held  in  suspense,  liad  on  his  body  fallen. 
At  once  tlie  Greecians  of  his  dazzling  arms 
Despoil'd  Sarpedon,  which  the  Myrmidons 
By  order  of  Menwtius'  valiant  son 
Bore  thence  into  the  fleet.     Meantime  his  will 
The  Thunderer  to  Apollo  thus  expressed. 

Phoebus,  my  son,  delay  not ;  from  beneath 
Yon  hill  of  weapons  drawn  cleanse  from  his  blood 
Sarpedon's  corse  ;  theA,  bearing  him  remote. 
Lave  him  in  waters  of  the  running  stream. 
With  oils  divine  anoint,  and  in  attire 
Immortal  clothe  him.     Last,  to  Death  and  Sleep, 
Swift  bearers  both,  twin-bom,  deliver  him ; 
For  hence  to  Lycia's  opulent  abodes 
They  shall  transport  him  quickly,  where,  with  rites 
Funereal,  his  next  kindred  and  his  friends 
Shall  honour  him,  a  pillar  and  a  tomb 
(The  dead  man's  portion)  rearing  to  his 

He  ceased ;  nor  was  Apollo  slow  to  hear 


'  'Ipk  rdKarrtu-Votuntatfm  JovU  cui  cedendum.  So 
It  is  Interpreted  in  the  ScboUum  MSB.  LIpsiends.  Tide 
Schaufelbergemt. 
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His  father's  will,  but  fnnn  the  IcUran  lieights 
Dcflconding  swift  into  the  dreadful  field, 
Godlike  Saq)edon's  hrwly  from  beneath 
The  hill  of  weapons  drew,  which,  Kirne  remote, 
He  laved  in  waters  of  the  runmnj;  stream. 
With  oils  ambrosial  bathed,  and  clothed  in  robes 
Inuiiortal.     Then  to  Death  and  gentle  Slct»p, 
Swift-hearers  both,  twin-born,  Iu»  gave  the  eliargc. 
Who  placed  it  soon  in  Lycia's  we^ilthy  realm. 

Meantime  Parroclus,  calling  to  his  steeds, 
And  to  Automcjdon,  tlie  Trojans  chased 
And  LycLins,  on  his  own  destruction  bent 
Infatuate  ;  heedless  of  liLs  charge  received 
From  Peleus'  son,  which,  well-perfonn*d,had  saved 
The  hcr«>  from  liis  miserable  doom. 
But  Jove's  high  purp«)se  evermore  prevails 
Against  the  tlioughts  of  man  ;  he  turns  to  flight 
The  bi-avest,  and  the  victory  takes  with  ease 
Even  from  the  chief  whom  he  impels  himself 
To  battle,  as  he  now  this  chief  impell'd. 
Who,  then,  Patroclus  !  first,  who  last  by  thee 
Fell  slain,  what  time  thyself  wast  call'd  to  die! 
Adrastus  first,  then  Perinms  he  slew. 
Offspring  of  Megas,  then  Autonous, 
Echechlus,  MelanipptiS;  and  Epistor, 
Pylartes,  Mulius,  Elasus.     All  those 
He  slew,  and  from  the  field  chastrd  all  beside. 
Then,  doubtless,  hari  Achaia's  sons  prevail'd 
To  take  proud-gated  Troy,  such  havoc  made 
He  with  his  spear,  but  that  the  st)n  of  Jove 
Apollo,  on  a  tower's  conspicuous  height 
Stationed,  devoted  him  for  Ilium's  sake. 
Thrice  on  a  buttress  of  the  lofty  wall 
Patroclus  mounted,  and  him  thrice  the  god 
With  hands  immortal  his  resplendent  shield 
Smiting,  struck  down  again  ;  but  when  he  rush*d 
A  fourth  time,  da»mon-like,  to  the  assault, 
The  king  of  radiant  shafts  him,  stem,  rebuked. 

Patroclus,  warrior  of  renown,  retire  1 
The  fates  ordain  not  that  hnperial  Troy 
Stoop  to  thy  spear,  nor  to  the  s\>eiir  itself 
Of  Peleus'  son,  though  mightier  far  than  thou. 

He  said,  and  Mena'tiades  the  wrath 
Of  shaft-arm'd  Phoobus  shunning,  far  retired. 
But  in  the  Scaean  gate  Hector  his  steeds 
Detain'd,  uncertain  whether  thence  to  drive 
Amid  the  warring  multitude  again, 
Or,  loud  commandment  issuing,  to  collect 
His  host  within  the  walls.     Him  musing  long 
Apollo,  clad  in  semblance  of  a  chief 
Youthful  and  valiant,  join'd.     Asius  he  seem'd 
Equestrian  Hector's  uncle,  brother  bom 
Of  Hecuba  the  queen,  and  Dymas'  son, 
Who  on  the  Sangar's  banks  in  Phrygia  ^•'*elL 
Apollo,  so  disguised,  liim  thus  bespake. 

Why,  Hector,  hast  thou  left  the  fight?  tliis  sloth 
Not  well  l>efits  thee.     Oh  that  1  as  far 
Thee  pass'd  in  force  as  thou  transccndest  me. 
Then,  not  uni)unish'd  long,  should'st  thou  retire ; 
But  haste,  and  with  thy  coursers  solid-hoofd 
Sjek  out  Patroclus,  him  perchance  to  slay, 
Shouhi  Pha»bu8  have  decreed  the  glory  thine. 

So  saying,  Ajmllo  join'd  the  host  again. 
Then  noble  Hector  bade  liis  charioteer 
Valiant  Cebriones  his  coursers  lash 
Back  into  battle,  while  the  god  himself 
Entering  the  multitude  confounded  sore 
The  Argives,  victory  conferring  proud 
And  glory  on  Hector  and  the  host  of  Troy. 
But  Hector,  leaving  all  beside  unslain, 


Furious  impeird  his  coursers  fiolid-hooTd 
Against  Patroclus ;  on  the  other  side 
Patroclus  from  his  chariot  to  the  ground 
Leap'd  ardent ;  in  his  left  a  spear  he  bore<, 
And  in  his  right  a  marble  fragment  roogfa, 
Large  as  his  granp.     With  full  collected  mig^ 
He  liurl'd  it ;  neither  was  the  weapon  slow 
To  find  whom  he  had  mark'd,  or  sent  in  Tiin. 
He  smote  the  charioteer  of  Hector,  bold 
Cebriones,  king  Priam's  spurious  son. 
Full  on  the  forehead,  while  he  swayM  the  reia. 
The  bone  that  force  withstood  not,  but  the  rMk 
With  ragged  points  beset  daslfd  both  his  broin 
In  pieces,  and  his  eyes  fell  at  his  feet. 
He,  diver-like,  from  his  exalted  stand 
Behind  the  steeds  pitch'd  headlong,  and  expired; 
O'er  whom,  Patroclus  of  equestrian  fame*. 
Thou  didst  exult  with  taunting  speech  severe. 

Ye  gods,  x^-ith  what  agility  lie  ilivea  ! 
Ah !  it  were  well  if  in  the  fishy  deep 
This  man  were  occupied ;  he  might  no  few 
With  oysters  satisfy,  although  the  waves 
Were  churlish,  plunging  headlong  from  his  but    i 
As  easily  as  from  his  chariot  here 
So  then— in  Troy,  it  seems,  arc  divers  tool  j 

So  saying,  on  bold  Cebriones  he  sprang  i 

With  all  a  lion's  force,  who  while  the  folds  ' 

He  ravages,  is  wounded  in  the  breast. 
And,  victim  of  his  own  fierce  courage,  dies. 
So  didst  thou  spring,  Patroclus !  to  despoil  \ 

Cebriones,  and  Hector  opposite 
Leap'd  also  to  the  ground.     Then  contest  Buch 
For  dead  Cebriones  those  two  between 
Arose,  as  in  the  lofty  mountain-tops 
Two  lions  wage,  contending  for  a  deep 
New-slain,  both  hunger-pinch 'd  and  haughty  botk 
So  for  Cebriones,  alike  in  arms 
Expert,  bravo  Hector  and  Patroclus  strove 
To  pierce  each  other  with  the  ruthless  spear.  . 

First,  Hector  seized  his  head,  nor  loosed  his  bold* 
Patroclus  next,  his  feet,  while  all  beside 
Of  either  host  in  furious  battle  join'd. 

As  when  the  east  wind  and  the  south  contend     ; 
To  shake  some  deep  wood  on  the  mountain's  aide. 
Or  beech,  or  ash,  or  rugged  cornel  old. 
With  stormy  violence  the  mingled  boughs 
Smite  and  snap  short  each  other,  crashing  loud;    ,| 
So,  Trojans  and  Achaians,  mingling,  slew 
Mutual,  while  neither  felt  a  wish  to  fly. 
Around  Cebriones  stood  many  a  spear. 
And  many  a  shaft  sent  smartly  from  the  nerve 
Implanted  deep,  and  many  a  stone  of  grasp 
Enormous  sounded  on  their  batter'd  shields 
Who  fought  to  gain  him.     He,  in  eddies  lost  ' 

Of  sable  dust,  with  his  huge  trunk  huge  space        ■ 
O'ersprcad,  nor  steeds  nor  chariots  heeded  moie.   ' 

Whilo  yet  the  sun  ascending  climb'd  the  heaveoi,  | 
Their  darts  flew  e<|ual,  and  the  people  fell ; 
But  when  he  westward  joumey'd,  by  a  change 
Surpassing  hope  the  Greccians  then  prevail'du 
They  drew  Cebriones  the  hero  forth 
From  all  those  weapons,  and  his  armour  stripp'd 
At  leisure,  distant  from  the  battle's  roar. 
Then  sprang  Patroclus  on  the  Trojan  host ; 
Thrice,  like  another  Mars,  he  sprang  with  shouts 
Tremendous,  and  nine  warriors  thrice  he  slew. 
But  when  the  fourth  time,  dicmon-like,  he  rush*d 
Against  them,  then,  oh  then,  too  manifest 
The  consummation  of  thy  days  ajiproach'd 
Patroclus !  whom  Apollo  terror-clad 
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Met  then  in  battle.     He  the  coming  god 
Through  ail  that  multitude  knew  not,  such  gloom 
Ini|HMietrablc  him  involved  around 
Behind  him  close  he  stood,  and  with  hia  palms 
Expanded  on  the  spine  and  shoulders  broad 
Smote  him ;  his  eyes  swam  dizzy  at  the  stroke. 
Then  Phcebus  from  his  head  his  helmet  dash'd 
To  earth ;  sonorous  at  the  feet  it  roll'd 
Of  many  a  prancing  steed,  and  all  the  crest 
Defilement  gather'd  gross  of  dust  and  blood, 
Tlieu  first ;  till  then,  impossible ;  for  how 
Should  dust  the  tresses  of  that  helmet  shame 
With  which  Achilles  fighting  fenced  his  head 
Illustrious,  and  his  graceful  brows  divine  ! 
But  Jove  now  made  it  Hector's ;  he  awhile 
Bore  it,  himself  to  swift  perdition  doom'd. 
His  spear  brass-mountc'd,  ponderous,  huge  and  long, 
Fell  shiverM  from  his  grasp.    His  shield  that  swept 
His  ancle,  with  its  belt  dropp'd  from  his  arm, 
And  Phcebus  loosed  the  corslet  from  his  breast 
Confusion  seized  his  brain  ;  his  noble  limbs 
(Quaked  under  him,  and  panic-stunn'd  he  stood. 
Then  came  a  Dardan  chief,  who  from  behind 
Enforced  a  pointed  iance  into  his  back 
Between  the  shoulders ;  Panthus'  son  was  he, 
Euphorbus,  famous  for  equestrian  skill. 
For  spearmanship,  and  in  the  rapid  race 
Past  all  of  equal  age.     He  twenty  men 
(Although  a  leair.er  yet  of  martial  feats, 
And  by  bis  steeds  then  first  to  battle  borne) 
Dismounted.     He,  Putroclus,  mighty  chief  ! 
First  threw  a  lance  at  thee,  which  yet  thy  life 
Quell'd  not ;  then  snatching  hasty  from  the  wound 
His  ashen  beam,  he  ran  into  the  crowd. 
Nor  dared  confront  in  fight  even  the  unarm'd 
Patroclus.     But  Patroclus,  by  the  lance, 
And  by  the  stroke  of  an  immortal  hand 
Subdued,  fell  back  toward  his  ranks  again. 
Tlicn,  soon  as  Hector  the  retreat  jK^rceived 
Of  brave  Patroclus  wounded,  issuing  forth 
From  his  «)wn  phalanx,  he  appixmch'd  and  drove 
A  spear  right  through  his  lK>dy  at  the  waist. 
Sounding  he  fell.     Loud  groaird  Aehaia's  host. 
As  when  the  li<m  and  the  sturdy  boar 
Contend  in  battle  on  the  mountain-tops 
For  some  scant  rivulet,  thirst-i)archM  alike. 
Ere  long  the  lion  quells  the  panting  boar ; 
So  Prianieian  Hector,  spear  in  hand, 
Slew  Menoetiades  the  valiant  slayer 
Of  multitudes,  and  thus  in  accents  wing*d 
With  fierce  delight  exulted  in  his  fall. 

It  was  thy  thought,  Patroclus,  to  have  Uid 
Our  city  waste,  and  to  have  wafted  hence 
Our  wives  an<l  daughters  to  thy  native  hind. 
Their  day  of  liberty  for  ever  set. 
Fool !  for  their  sakes  the  feet  of  Hector's  steeds 
Fly  into  battle,  and  mj-self  excel, 
For  their  sakes,  all  our  bi-avcst  of  the  spear, 
Tlmt  I  may  turn  fnmi  them  that  evil  hour 
Necessitous.     But  thou  art  vulture's  food. 
Unhappy  youth  !  all  valiant  as  he  is, 
Achilles  hath  no  succour  given  to  thee. 
Who  when  he  sent  thee  forth  whither  hunself 
Would  not,  thus  doubtless  gave  thee  oft  in  charge: 
Ah,  well  beware,  Patroclus,  glorious  chief ! 
That  tliou  revisit  not  those  ships  again. 
Till  first  on  hero-slaughterer  Hector's  breast 
Thou  cleave  his  bloody  corslet.     So  he  spake, 
And  with  vain  words  thee  credulous  beguiled. 

To  whom  Patroclus,  mighty  chief,  with  breath 


Drawn  faintly,  and  dying,  thou  didst  thus  reply.  | 
Now,  Hector,  boast !  now  glory  !  for  tlie  son  j 

Of  Saturn  and  Apollo,  me  with  ease  I 

Vanquishing,  whom  they  had  themselves  disarm'd,  i 
Have  made  the  victory  thine ;  else,  twenty  such  ' 
As  thou,  had  fallen  by  niy  victorious  spear.  I 

Me  Phoebus  and  my  ruthless  fate  combined  ' 

To  slay ;  these  foremost ;  but  of  mortal  men  i 

Euphorbus,  and  thy  praise  is  ouly  tliird.  I 

I  tell  thee  also,  and  within  thy  heart  ' 

Repose  it  deep — Thou  shalt  not  long  survive;  \ 

But,  even  now,  fate,  and  a  violent  death 
Attend  thee  by  Achilles'  hands  ordain'd 
To  perish,  by  iEacides  the  brave. 

So  saying,  the  shades  of  death  him  wrappMaiound. 
Down  into  Ades  from  his  limbs  dismiss  d. 
His  spirit  fled  sorrowful,  of  youth's  prime 
And  vigorous  manhood  suddenly  bereft. 
Then,  him  though  dead,  Hector  a^in  bespake. 

Patroclus !  these  prophetic  strains  of  death 
At  hand,  and  fate,  why  hast  thou  sung  to  me  f 
May  not  the  son  of  Thetis  azure-hair'd, 
Achilles,  perish  first  by  spear  of  mine  ! 

He  sai(l ;  then  pressing  with  his  heel  the  tnmk 
Supine,  and  liackward  thrusting  it,  he  drew 
His  glittering  weapon  from  the  wound,  nor  stay'd. 
But,  lance  in  hand,  the  godlike  charioteer 
Pursued  of  swift  iEacides,  on  fire 
To  smite  Autoniedon  ;  but  him  the  steeds 
Immortal,  rapid,  by  the  gods  conferr'd 
(A  glorious  gift)  on  Peleus,  suatch'd  away. 
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ARGUMENT. 
Sharp  contc^  cnRues  around  the  body  of  Patroclus.  Ileotor 
puts  iin  the  armour  of  Achilles.  Menelaus,  havhig  dis- 
patched AntilochuB  to  Achillos  with  news  of  the  death 
of  Patroclus.  returns  to  the  battle,  and,  together  wtth 
Meriooes,  bears  Patroclus  off  the  field,  while  the  AJaoes 
cover  their  retreat. 

Nor  Menelaus,  Atreus'  valiant  son. 

Knew  not  how  Menwtiadi's  had  fallen 

By  Trojan  lumds  in  battle  ;  forth  he  rush'd 

All  bright  in  bumish'd  armour  through  his  van, 

And  as  some  heifer  with  maternal  fears 

Now  first  acquainted,  compasses  around 

Her  young  one,  murmuring  with  tender  moan. 

So  moved  the  hero  of  the  amber  locks 

Around  Patroclus,  before  whom  his  spear 

Advancing  and  broad  shield,  he  death  denounced 

(^n  all  op}K>scrs  ;  neither  stood  the  son 

Spear-famed  of  Panthus  inattentive  long 

To  slain  I'atroclus,  but  approach'd  the  dead, 

And  warlike  Menekus  thus  bespake. 

Prince !  Menelaus !  Atreus'  mighty  son  ! 
Yield.     Leave  the  body  and  these  gory  spoils ; 
For  of  the  Trojans  or  allies  of  Troy 
None  sooner  made  Patroclus  bleed  tlian  I. 
Seek  not  to  rob  me,  therefore,  of  my  praise 
Among  the  Trojans,  lest  my  spear  assail 
Thee  also,  and  thou  perish  premature. 

To  whom,  indignant,  Atreus'  son  replied. 
Self-praise,  the  gods  do  know,  is  little  worth. 
But  neither  lion  may  in  pride  compare 
Nor  panther,  nor  the  savage  tioar  whose  heart's 
High  temper  flaahcs  in  his  eyes,  with  these 


The  spear-accompUsli'd  youths  of  Panthus*  house. 

Yet  ll^'pereuor  of  efiuestriaii  fame 

Lived  nut  his  lusty  manhood  tu  enjoy, 

Who  scoffingly  defied  my  force  in  anus, 

And  call'd  mo  most  contemptible  in  fight 

Of  all  the  DanaT.     But  him,  I  ween, 

His  feet  bore  never  hence  to  cheer  at  home 

His  wife  and  parents  with  his  gkd  return. 

So  also  shall  thy  courage  fierce  be  tamed, 

If  thou  opfKJSo  me.     I  command  thee,  go^ 

Mix  witli  the  multitude ;  withstand  not  me, 

Lest  evil  overtake  thee !     To  be  taught 

By  suflTerings  only,  is  the  part  of  fools. 

He  said,  but  him  sway'd  not,  who  thus  replied. 
Now,  even  now,  Atri<les  I  tlu»u  shult  rue 
My  broth(>r's  blood  which  thou  hast  shed,  and 

makest 
His  death  thy  boast.    Thou  hast  liis  blooming  bride 
WidowM,  and  thou  hast  fillM  his  parents*  hearts 
With  anguish  of  unutterable  woe ; 
But  iK'aring  hence  thy  armour  and  thy  head 
To  Troy,  and  casting  them  at  Panthus'  feet, 
And  at  the  feet  of  Phrontis,  his  t^poused, 
I  shall  console  the  miserable  pair. 
Nor  will  I  leave  that  service  unessay'd 
Longer,  nor  will  I  fail  througli  want  of  force, 
Of  courage,  or  of  terrible  addivss. 

He  ceased,  and  smote  his  shield,  nor  pierced 
the  disk. 
But  bent  his  point  against  the  stubborn  brass. 
Then  Menelaus,  prayer  preferring  first 
To  Jove,  assail'd  Kuphorbus  in  his  turn. 
Whom  pacing  backward  in  the  throat  he  struck, 
And  with  both  hands  and  his  full  force  the  s[>car 
Impelling,  urged  it  through  his  neck  behind. 
Sounding  he  fell ;  loud  rang  his  batter'd  anns. 
His  locks,  which  even  the  Graces  might  have  own'd, 
Blood-sullied,  and  his  ringlets  wound  about 
With  twine  of  gold  and  silver,  swept  the  dust. 
As  the  luxuriant  olive  by  a  swain 
RearM  in  some  solitude  where  rills  abound. 
Puts  forth  her  buds,  and  faimM  by  genial  airs 
On  all  aides,  hangs  her  boughs  with  whitcKt  flowers, 
But  by  a  sudden  whirlwind  from  its  trench 
Uptom,  it  lies  extt^ided  on  the  field  ; 
Such,  Panthus*  warlike  son  Euphorbus  seemed. 
By  Menelaus,  son  of  Atrcus,  slain 
Suddenly,  and  of  all  his  anns  dcspoilM. 
But  as  tlie  lion  on  the  mountains  bred, 
Glorious  in  strength,  when  he  liath  seized  the  best 
And  fairest  of  the  lienl,  with  savage  fangs 
First  breaks  her  m^ck,  then  laps  the  bloody  paunch 
Tom  wi<io  ;  meantime,  around  him,  but  remote, 
Dogs  stand  and  swains  clamouring,  yet  by  fear 
Ilepress'd,  annoy  him  not  or  dare  approach ; 
So  there  all  wanted  courage  to  op|)ose 
The  force  of  Menelaus,  glorious  chief. 
Then,  easily  had  Menelaus  borne 
The  annour  of  the  scm  of  Panthus  thence, 
But  that  Apollo  the  illuMtrious  prize 
Denied  him,  who  in  si^mblance  of  the  chief 
Of  the  Ciconians,  Mentes,  prompted  forth 
Against  him  Hector  tiuTible  as  Mars, 
Whose  spirit  thus  in  accents  wing'd  he  roused. 

Hector !  the  chase  is  vain  ;  here  thou  pursucst 
The  horses  of  iEacides  the  brave. 
Which  thou  shalt  never  win,  for  they  are  steeds 
Of  fiery  nature,  such  as  ill  endure 
To  draw  or  carry  mortal  man,  himself 
Except,  whom  an  immortal  mother  boi-e. 


Meantime,  bold  Menelaus,  in  defenee 
Of  dead  Patroclus,  hath  a  Trojan  slain 
Of  highest  note,  EuphorbuSy  l^nthiu'  mmi, 
And  hath  his  might  in  arms  for  ever  qnelTd. 

So  spake  the  god  and  to  the  fight  retuni'd. 
But  grief  intolerable  at  that  w-onl 
Seized  Hector ;  darting  through  th«  ranks  his  v^ 
He  knew  at  once  who  stripp'd  Euphorbos*  am^ 
And  him  knew  also  lying  on  the  field. 
And  from  his  wide  wound  bleeding  copious  sdB. 
Then  dazzling-bright  in  arms,  thrt>ugh  all  the  vat 
He  flew,  shrill-shouting,  fierce  as  Vulcan's  fin 
Un(|uenchable ;  nor  were  his  shouts  unhcaxd 
By  Atreus*  son,  who  with  his  noble  mind 
Confen'ing  sad,  thus  to  himself  began. 

Alas !  if  1  forsake  these  gorgeous  spoils^ 
And  lejive  Patn)clus  for  my  glory  slain, 
I  fear  lest  the  Achaians  at  tliat  sight 
Incensed,  n^proach  me ;  and  if,  urged  by  ahami^ 
I  fight  with  Hector  and  his  host,  alone, 
Lest«  hemm'd  around  by  multitudes,  I  fall ; 
For  Hector,  by  his  whole  imbattlcd  force 
Attendefl,  comes.    But  whither  tend  my  thoo^ktil 
No  man  may  combat  with  another  fenced 
By  power  divine  and  whom  the  gods  exalt. 
But  he  must  draw  down  woe  on  his  own 
Me,  therefore,  none  of  all  Acliaia's  host 
WiH  blame  indignant,  seeing  my  retreat 
From  Hector,  whom  themselves  the  f^ods 
But  might  the  battle-shout  of  Ajax  once 
Reach  me,  with  force  united  we  would  strivey 
Even  in  opposition  to  a  god. 
To  rescue  for  Achilles*  sake,  his  friend. 
Task  arduous!  but  less  arduous  than  this. 

While  he  thus  meditated,  swift  advanced 
The  Trojan  ranks,  with  Hector  at  their  head. 
He  then,  retiring  slow,  and  turning  oft. 
Forsook  the  body.     As  by  dogs  and  swains 
WithcUmours  loud  and  spears  driven  from  thestidli 
A  bearded  lion  goes,  his  noble  heart 
Abhors  retreat,  and  slow  he  quits  the  prej» 
So  Menelaus  with  slow  steps  forsook 
Patroclus,  and  arrived  in  front,  at  length. 
Of  his  own  phalanx,  stood,  >K'ith  sliarpen'd  eye* 
Seeking  vast  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon. 
Him  leftward,  soon,  of  all  the  field  he  marked 
Encouraging  aloud  his  band,  whose  hearta 
With  terroi*s  irresistible  himself 
Phoebus  had  fiird.     He  ran,  and  at  his  aide 
Standing,  incontinent  him  thus  bespoke. 

My  gallant  Ajax,  haste — come  quickly — strive 
With  me  to  rescue  for  Achilles*  sake 
His  friend,  though  bare,  for  Hector  hath  his  annt. 

He  said,  and  by  his  words  the  noble  mind 
Of  Ajax  roused ;  issuing  through  the  van. 
He  went,  and  Menelaus  at  his  side. 
Hector  the  body  of  Patroclus  dragged, 
Stripp*d  of  his  arms,  with  falchion  keen  erelong 
Purposing  to  strike  off  his  head,  and  cast 
His  trunk,  drawn  distant,  to  the  dogs  of  Troy. 
But  Ajax,  with  broad  shield  tower-like,  appmaeh'd 
Then  Hector,  to  his  bands  retreating,  sprang 
Into  his  chariot,  and  to  others  gave 
The  splendid  arms  in  charge,  who  into  Troy 
Should  bear  the  destined  trophy  of  his  praise. 
But  Ajax  with  his  broad  shield  guarding  stood 
Slain  Moncetiades,  as  for  his  whelps 
The  lion  stands ;  him  through  some  forest  drear 
Leading  his  little  ones,  the  huntcra  meet ; 
Fire  glimmers  in  his  looks,  and  down  he  draws 


His  whole  brow  into  frowiw,  covering  his  eyes; 
S«)y  guarding  slain  PatrocluH,  Ajax  lour'd. 
On  the  other  side,  with  tender  grief  oppressed 
Unspeakable,  brave  Mcnelaus  stood 
Hut  Glaucus,  leader  of  the  Lycian  band, 
S4>n  of  Hippolochus,  in  bittiT  terms 
Indignant,  reprimanded  Hector  thus. 

Ah,  Hector,  chieftain  of  excelling  form. 
But  all  amfiimisird  with  a  warrior's  heart ! 
Unwarranted  I  deem  thy  great  renown 
Who  art  to  flight  addicted.     Think,  henceforth. 
How  ye  nhull  save  city  and  citadel 
Thou  and  thy  people  b«>rn  in  Troy,  alone. 
No  Lycian  shall,  at  least,  in  your  defence 
Fight  with  the  Greecians,  for  our  ceaseless  toil 
In  arms,  hath  ever  been  a  thankless  task. 
Inglorious  chief!  how  wilt  thou  save  a  worse 
From  warring  crowds,  who  luist  Sarpedon  left 
Thy  guest,  thy  friend,  to  be  a  spoil,  a  prey 
To  yonder  Argives!     While  he  lived  he  much 
Thee  and  thy  city  profited,  whom  dead 
Thou  fear'st  to  rescue  even  from  the  dogs. 
Now,  therefore,  may  but  my  advice  prevail. 
Back  to  your  country,  Lycians !  ho,  at  once, 
Sliall  remedile»48  ruin  fall  on  Troy. 
For  luid  the  Trojans  now  a  daring  heart 
Intrepid,  such  as  in  the  breast  resides 
<>f  hibourers  in  their  country's  dear  behalf. 
We  soon  should  drag  Patroclus  into  Troy ; 
And  were  his  Iwdy,  from  the  battle  drawn, 
In  Priam's  royal  city  once  secui-ed. 
As  w)on,  the  Argives  would  in  ransom  give 
Sarpedon's  body  with  Iuh  splendid  arms 
To  be  conducted  safe  into  the  town. 
For  when  Patroclus  fell,  tlie  friend  was  slain 
Of  such  a  chief  as  is  not  in  the  fleet 
For  valour,  and  his  bands  are  dauntless  all. 
But  thou,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  Ajax'  eya 
Confounded,  hast  not  dared  in  arms  to  face 
That  warrior  bold,  superior  far  to  thee. 

To  whom  brave  Hector,  fn»wning  stem,  replied. 
Why,(Tlaucu8 !  should  a  chief  like  thee  his  tongue 
Presume  to  employ  thus  liaughtily  ?    My  friend ! 
I  thee  accountcHl  wisest,  once,  of  all 
Who  dwell  in  fruitful  Lycia,  l)ut  thy  speech 
Now  utter'd  altogether  merits  blame, 
In  which  thou  tclPst  me  tliat  I  fear  to  stand 
Against  vast  Ajax.     Know  that  I  from  fight 
Shrink  not,  nor  yet  from  sound  of  prancing  steeds ; 
But  Jove*s  high  purpose  evermore  prevails 
Against  the  thoughts  of  man ;  he  turns  to  flight 
The  bravest,  and  the  victory  takes  with  ease 
Even  from  those  whom  once  he  favour'd  most. 
But  hither,  friend !  stand  whh  me ;  mark  my  deed ; 
Prove  me,  if  I  be  found,  as  thou  hast  said. 
An  idler  all  the  day,  or  if  by  force 
I  not  compel  some  Greecian  to  renounce 
Patroclus,  even  the  boldest  of  them  all. 

He  ceased,  and  to  his  host  exclaim'd  aloud. 
Trojans,  and  Lycians,  and  close-fighting  sons 
Of  Dardanus,  oh  be  ye  men,  my  friends  I 
Now  summon  all  your  fortitude,  while  I 
Put  on  the  armour  of  Achilles,  won 
rr«»m  the  renown'd  Patroclus  slain  by  me. 

So  saying,  illustrious  Hector  from  the  clash 
Of  spears  withdrew,  and  with  his  swiftest  pace 
Departing,  overtook,  not  far  remote, 
The  bearers  of  Achilles'  arms  to  Trov. 
Apart  from  all  the  horrors  of  the  field 
Standing,  he  changed  his  armour ;  gave  his  own 


To  be  by  th»'m  to  sacred  Ilium  borne. 

And  the  immoiial  arms  of  Peleus*  son 

Achilles,  by  the  ever-living  gods 

To  Peleus  given,  put  on.     Those  arms  the  sire, 

Now  old  himself,  had  on  his  son  conferr'd. 

But  in  those  arms  his  son  grew  never  old. 

Him,  therefore,  soon  as  cloud-assembler  Jove 
Saw  glittering  in  divine  Achilles'  arms, 
Contemplative  he  shook  his  broil's,  and  said. 

Ah  liaplcss  chief  I  thy  death,  although  at  hand. 
Nought  trouhles  thee.     Thou  wear'st  his  heav'nly 
Who  all  excels,  terror  of  Ilium's  host.         [arms. 
His  friend,  though  bold  yet  gentle,  thou  hast  slain. 
And  hast  the  brows  and  bosom  of  the  dead 
Unseemly  bared :  yet,  bright  success  awhile 
I  give  thee  ;  so  compensating  thy  lot 
From  whom  Andromache  shall  ne'er'  receive 
Those  glorious  arms,  for  thou  shalt  ne'er  return. 

So  spake  the  Thunderer,  and  his  sable  brows 
Shaking,  coiifirm'd  the  word.     But  Hector  found 
The  armour  apt ;  the  god  of  war  his  soul 
With  fury  fill'd,  he  felt  his  limbs  afresh 
Invigonited,  and  with  loudest  sliouts 
Returned  to  his  illustrious  allies. 
To  them  he  seem'd,  clad  in  those  radiant  arms. 
Himself  Achilles ;  rank  by  rank  he  pass*d 
Through  all  the  host,  exhorting  every  chief, 
Asteropwus,  Mesthles,  Phorcys,  Medon, 
Thersilochus,  Deisenor,  augur  Ennomus, 
Chromius,  liipi>othous ;  all  these  he  roused 
To  battle,  and  in  accents  wing'd  began. 

Hear  me,  ye  myriads,  neighboure  and  allies  1 
For  not  through  fond  desire  to  fill  the  plain 
With  multitudes,  have  I  convened  you  here 
Each  from  his  city,  but  that  well-inclined 
To  Ilium,  ye  might  help  to  guard  our  wives 
And  little  ones  against  the  host  of  Greece. 
Therefore  it  is  that  forage  large  and  gifts 
Providing  for  you,  I  exhaust  uie  stores 
Of  Troy,  and  drain  our  i>eople  for  your  sake* 
Turn  then  direct  against  them,  and  his  life 
Save  each,  or  lose ;  it  is  the  course  of  war. 
Him  who  shall  drag,  though  dead,  PatrochiB  homfl 
Into  the  host  of  Troy,  and  shall  repulse 
Ajax,  I  will  reward  with  half  the  spoils. 
And  half  shall  be  my  own ;  glory  and  praise 
Shall  also  be  his  meed,  equal  to  mine. 

He  ended ;  they  compact  with  lifted  spears 
Bore  on  the  DanaT,  conceiving  each 
Warm  expectation  in  his  heart  to  wrest 
From  Ajax  son  of  Telamon,  the  dead. 
Vain  hope !  he  many  a  lifeless  Trojan  heap*d 
On  slain  Patroclus,  but  at  length  his  speech 
To  warlike  Menelaus  thus  addrcss'd. 

Ah,  Menelaus,  valiant  friend  !  I  hope 
No  longer,  now,  that  even  we  shall  'scape 
Ourselves  from  fight ;  nor  fear  I  so  the  loot 
Of  dead  Patroclus,  who  shall  soon  the  doss 
Of  Ilium,  and  the  fowls  sate  with  his  flesh, 
As  for  my  life  I  tremble  and  for  thine. 
That  cloud  of  battle.  Hector,  such  a  gloom 
Sheds  all  around ;  death  manifest  impends. 
Haste — call  our  best,  if  even  they  can  hear. 

He  spake,  nor  Menelaus  not  complied. 
But  call'd  aloud  on  all  the  chiefs  of  Greece. 

Friends,  senators,  and  leaders  of  the  powen 
Of  Argos !  who  with  Agamemnon  drink 
And  Menelaus  at  the  public  feast, 
Each  bearing  rule  o'er  many,  by  the  will 
Of  Jove  advanced  to  honour  and  renown  I 
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The  task  were  difficult  to  single  out 
Chief  after  chief  by  name  amid  the  blaze 
Of  such  contention ;  but  oh  come  yourselves 
Indignant  forth,  nor  let  the  dogs  of  Troy 
Patroclus  rend,  and  gambol  with  his  bones ! 

He  ceased,  whom  OTliades  the  swift 
Hearing  incontinent,  of  all  the  chiefs 
Ran  foremost,  after  whom  Idomeneus 
Approached,  and  dread  as  homicidal  Mars 
Meriones.     But  never  mind  of  man 
Could  even  in  silent  recollection  name 
The  whole  vast  multitude  who,  following  these, 
RenewM  the  battle  on  the  part  of  Greece. 
The  Trojans  first,  with  Hector  at  tlieir  head, 
Wedged  in  close  phalanx,  rush'd  to  the  assault. 

As  when  within  some  rapid  river's  mouth 
The  billows  and  stream  clash,  on  either  shore* 
Loud  sounds  the  roar*  of  waves  (?jected  wide, 
Such  seem'd  the  clamours  of  the  Trojan  host. 
But  the  Achaians,  one  in  heart,  around 
Patroclus  stood,  bulwark'd  with  shields  of  brass, 
And  over  all  their  glittering  helmets  Jove 
Darkness  diffused,  for  he  had  loved  Patroclus 
While  yet  he  lived  friend  of  .^acides. 
And,  now,  abhorring  that  the  dogs  of  Troy 
Should  eat  him,  urged  the  Greeks  to  his  defenoe. 
The  host  of  Troy  first  shook  the  Greecian  host ; 
The  body  left,  they  fled  ;  yet  of  them  all, 
The  Trojan  powers,  determined  as  they  were. 
Slew  none,  but  dragged  the  body.     Neither  stood 
The  Greeks  long  time  aloof,  soon  as  repulsed 
Again  led  on  by  Ajax,  who  in  form 
And  in  exploits  all  others  far  excellM, 
Peerless  ufvacides  alone  except. 
Right  through  the  foremost  combatants  he  rush'd, 
In  force  resembling  moat  some  savage  boar 
That  in  the  mountains  bursting  through  the  brakes. 
The  swains  disperses  and  their  hounds  i^-ith  ease ; 
Like  him,  illustrious  Ajax,  mighty  son 
Of  Telamon,  at  his  assault  di8i>ei"8ed 
With  ease  the  close-imbattled  ranks,  who  fought 
Around  Patroclus*  body,  strong  in  hope 
To  achieve  it,  and  to  make  the  glory  theirs. 
HippothoOs,  a  youth  of  high  renown, 
Son  of  Pelasgian  Lethus,  by  a  noose 
Around  his  ancle  cast  dragg'd  through  the  fight 
Patroclus,  so  to  gratify  the  host 
Of  Ilium  and  their  chief;  but  evil  him 
Reach'd  suddenly,  by  none  of  all  his  friends 
(Though  numerous  wish*d  to  save  him)  tum'd 

aside. 
For  swift  advancing  on  him  through  the  crowd 
The  son  of  Telamon  pierced,  sjtear  in  hand. 
His  helmet  brazen-cheek'd ;  the  crested  casque. 
So  smitten,  open'd  wide,  for  huge  the  hand 
And  ponderous  was  the  spear  that  gave  the  blow^ 
And  all  around  its  neck,  mingled  with  blood 
GushM  forth  the  brain.     There,  lifeless,  down  he 
Let  fall  the  hero's  foot,  and  fell  himself       [sank. 
Prone  on  the  dead,  never  to  see  again 
Deep-soil'd  Larissa,  never  to  requite 
Their  kind  solicitudes  who  gave  him  burth. 
In  bloom  of  life  by  dauntless  Ajax  slain. 
Then,  Hector  hurl'd  at  Ajax  his  bright  spear. 
But  he,  forewamM  of  its  approach,  escaped 

>  There  is  no  word  in  our  ixaguage  expressive  of  loud  ] 
sound  at  all  comparable  in  effect  to  tho  Greek  Bo-o-osin.  '• 
I  have  therefore  endeavoured  by  the  Juxtaposition  of  two  i 
^Tords  similar  iu  sound,  to  palliate  in  some  degree  a  defect  - 
%-hich  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  euro.  | 


Narrowly,  and  it  pierced  Schcdiiis  instivd. 
Brave  son  of  Iphitus ;  he,  noblest  chief 
Of  the  Phocensians,  over  many  reigned. 
Dwelling  in  Panopeus  the  far-renown*dL 
Entering  beneath  the  clavicle*  the  point 
Right  through  his  shoulder's  summit  psa^dbebia^ 
And  on  his  loud-resounding  arms  he  fdL 
But  Ajax  at  his  waist  wounded  the  son 
Of  Phcenope,  valiant  Phorcys,  while  be  «iood 
Guarding  HippothoOs ;  thxxkugh  his  hollow  miQ 
Enforced  the  weapon  drank  Ins  inmost  lile^ 
And  in  his  palm,  supine,  he  clenched  the  don. 
Then,  Hector  with  the  foremost  chiefs  of  Troy 
Fell  back ;  the  Argives  sent  a  shout  to  heavfn, 
And  dragging  Phorc^-s  and  Hippothoiis  thenee 
Stripp'd  both.  In  that  bright  moment  Ilhim's  koa 
Fear-quell'd  before  Achaia's  warlike  sons 
Had  Troy  re-enter'd,  and  the  host  of  Greece 
By  matchless  might  and  fortitude  their  own 
Had  snatch'd  a  victory  from  the  grasp  of  Utc, 
But  that,  himself,  the  king  of  radiant  shafts 
^neas  roused ;  Ep^'tis'  son  he  seem'd 
Periphas,  ancient  in  the  8er\ice  grown 
Of  old  Anchises  whom  he  dearly  loTed ; 
His  form  assumed,  Apollo  thus  began. 

How  could  ye  save,  JEneas,  were  the  gods 
Your  enemies,  the  towers  of  lofty  Troy ! 
As  I  have  others  seen,  warriors  wlio  would* 
Men  fill'd  with  might  and  valour,  firm  themselTes 
And  chiefs  of  multitudes  disdaining  fear. 
But  Jove  to  us  the  victory  fur  more 
Than  to  the  Greecians  wills ;  therefore  the  Ciiilt 
Is  yours,  who  tremble  and  refuse  the  fight. 

He  ended,  whom  iEneas  marking,  knew 
At  once  the  glorious  archer  of  the  skies. 
And  thus  to  distant  Hector  call'd  aloud. 

Oh,  Hector,  and  ye  other  chiefs  of  Troy 
And  of  her  brave  confederates !  Shame  it  wen 
Should  we  re-enter  Ilium,  driven  to  flight 
By  dastard  fear  before  the  host  of  Greece. 
A  god  assured  me  even  now,  tlmt  Jove, 
Supreme  in  battle,  gives  his  aid  to  Troy. 
Rush,  therefore,  on  the  DanaT  direct, 
Nor  let  them,  safe  at  le.ast  and  unaimoy'd. 
Bear  hence  Pati'oclus'  body  to  the  fleet. 

He  spake,  and  starting  far  into  the  Tan 
Stood  foremost  forth;  they,  wheeling,  fibccd  tk 

Greeks. 
Then,  spear  in  hand,  iEneas  smote  the  friend 
Of  Lycomedes,  brave  Leocritus, 
Son  of  Arisbas.     Lycomedes  saw 
Compassionate  his  death,  and  drawing  nigh 
First  stood,  then  hurling  his  resplendent 
Right  through  the  liver  Apisaou  pierced 
Offspring  of  Hippasus,  his  chest  beneath. 
And,  lifeless,  instant,  on  the  field  he  fell. 
He  from  Pseonia  the  deep-8oil*d  to  Troy 
Came  forth,  Asteropieus  sole  except. 
Bravest  of  all  Piconia's  band  in  arms. 
Astcropn>us  saw,  and  to  tlie  van 
Sprang  forth  for  furious  combat  well  prepared. 
But  room  for  fight  found  none,  so  thick  a  fence 
Of  shields  and  ported  spears  fronted  securs 
The  phalanx  guarding  Menoetiadcis. 
For  Ajax  ranging  all  the  ranks,  aloud 
Admonish 'd  them  that  no  man  yielding  groniid 
Should  leave  Patroclus,  or  advance  before 
The  rest,  but  all  alike  fight  and  stand  tuiL 

s  Or  coUar-lnas. 
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Such  order  gave  huge  Ajax ;  purple  gore 
Drencli'd  all  the  grouud;  in  slaughter'd  heaps 

thev  fell 
Trojans  aiid  Trojan  aids  of  dauntless  hearts 
And  Greecians ;  for  not  even  they  the  fight 
Waged  bloodless,  though  with  far  less  ct)st  of  blood, 
Each  mindful  to  avert  his  fellow's  fate. 

Thus  burnM  the  battle ;  neither  hadst  thou  deem'd 
The  sun  himself  in  heaven  unquench'd,  or  moon. 
Beneath  a  cope  so  dense  of  darkness  strove 
Unceasing  all  the  most  renown'd  in  arms 
For  Mencetiades.     Meantime  the  war. 
Wherever  else,  the  bright-armM  Greecians  waged 
And  Trojans  under  skies  serene.     The  suu 
On  them  his  radiance  darted ;  not  a  cloud. 
From  mountain  or  from  vale  rising,  allay'd 
His  fervour ;  thei*e  at  distance  due  tliey  fought 
And  paused  by  turns,  and  shuun'd  the  cruel  dart. 
But  iu  the  middle  field  not  war  alone 
They  sutferM,  but  night  also ;  ruthless  raged 
The  iron  storm,  and  ail  the  mightiest  bleo. 
Two  glorious  chiefs,  the  while,  Antilochus 
And  Thras^-medes,  had  no  tidings  heard 
Of  brave  Patroclus  slain,  but  deem'd  him  still 
Living,  and  troubling  still  the  host  of  Troy ; 
For  watchful '  only  to  prevent  the  flight 
Or  slaughter  of  their  fellow-waiTiors,  they 
ftlaiutain'd  a  distant  station,  so  cujoinM 
By  Nestor  when  he  sent  them  to  the  field. 
But  fiery  conflict  arduous  employ'd 
The  rest  afl  day  continual ;  knees  and  legs. 
Feet,  hands,  and  eyes  of  those  who  fought  to  guard 
The  valiant  friend  of  swift  .^iuacides 
Sweat  gathered  foul  and  dust.     As  when  a  man 
An  huge  ox-hide  drunken  with  slippery  lard 
Gives  to  be  stretch'd,  his  servants  all  around 
Di8)>o8ed,  just  intervals  between,  the  task 
Ply  strenuous,  and  while  many  stRiining  hai*d 
Extend  it  equal  on  all  sides,  it  sweats 
The  niuisture  out,  and  drinks  the  unction  in. 
So  thev,  in  narrow  space  struggling,  the  dead 
Dragg'd  every  way,  wann  hope  conceiving,  tlieso 
To  drag  him  thence  to  Troy,  those  to  the  ships. 
Wild  tumult  raged  around  him  ;  neither  Mai's, 
Gatherer  of  hosts  to  battle,  nor  herself 
Pallas,  however  angry,  had  beheld 
That  conflict  with  disdain,  Jove  to  such  length 
Protracted  on  that  day  the  bloody  toil 
Of  steeds  and  men  for  Menc^tiades. 
Nor  knew  divine  Achilles  or  had  aught 
Heard  of  Patroclus  slain,  for  from  the  ships 
Uemote  they  fought,  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy. 
He,  therefore,  fear'd  not  for  his  death,  but  hope 
Indulged  much  rather,  that,  the  battle  push'd 
To  Ilium's  gates,  he  should  return  alive. 
For  that  his  friend,  unaided  by  himself 
Or  even  aided,  should  prevail  to  lay 
Troy  waste,  he  nought  supposed ;  by  Thetis  wam'd 
In  secret  conference  oft,  he  better  knew 
Jove's  purpose ;  yet  not  even  she  had  borne 
Those  dreadful  tidings  to  his  ear,  the  loss 
Immeasurable  of  his  dearest  friend. 


1  The  proper  meaning  of  ivioffffofjktyu,  is  not  simply 
looking  on,  but  providing  against.  And  ttius  tlielr  igno- 
nuico  of  the  death  of  Patroclus  is  accounted  for.  Thev 
were  ordered  by  Nestor  to  a  post  in  whiuh  they  shoulct 
have  little  to  do  themselves,  except  to  superintend  otherM, 
and  were  ounsequently  too  remote  from  Patroclns  to  see 
him  fall,  or  even  to  hear  that  he  had  fallen.— 8ee  Vij^ 


They  all  around  the  dead  fought  spear  in  hand 
With  mutual  slaughter  cc:iseless,  and  amid 
Aehaia's  host  thus  spake  a  chief  mail-arm 'd. 

Shame  wei-e  it,  Greecians  !  should  we  seek  by 
flight 
Our  galle^vs  now ;  yawn  earth  our  feet  beneath 
And  here  ingulf  us  rather  !   Better  far 
Than  to  permit  the  steed -famed  host  of  Troy 
To  di-ag  Patroclus  hence  into  the  town. 
And  make  the  jjlory  of  this  conflict  theirs. 

Thus  also  of  the  dauntless  Trojans  spake 
A  certain  warrior.     Oh,  my  friends !  although 
The  Fates  ordain  us,  one  and  all,  to  die 
Around  this  body,  stand !  quit  not  the  field. 

So  spake  the  warrior  pi*ompting  into  act 
The  courage  of  his  friends,  and  such  they  strove 
On  both  sides ;  Irigh  into  the  vault  of  heaven 
The  iron  din  pass'd  through  the  desert  air. 
Meantime  the  horses  of  /Eacides 
From  fight  withdrawn,  soon  as  they  understood 
Their  charioteer  iallen  in  the  dust  beneath 
The  arm  of  homicidal  Hector,  wept. 
Them  oft  with  luisty  lash  Diores'  son 
Automedon  impatient  smote,  full  oft 
He  stroked  them  gently,  and  as  oft  he  chode  *  ; 
Yet  neither  to  the  fleet  ranged  on  the  shore 
Of  spacious  Hellespont  would  they  return. 
Nor  with  the  Greecians  seek  the  fight,  but  stood 
As  a  sepulcliral  piiUir  stands,  unmoved 
Hetween  their  traces  ;  to  the  earth  they  nung 
Their  heads,  with  plenteous  tears   their  driver 

mourn'd. 
And  mingled  their  dishevel'd  manca  with  dust. 
Jove  saw  their  grief  with  pity,  and  his  brows 
Shaking,  within  himself  thus,  pensive,  said. 

Ah  hapless  jiair  !   Wherefoi*e  by  gift  divine 
Were  ye  to  Peleus  given,  a  mortal  khig. 
Yourselves  immortal  and  from  age  exempt  I 
Was  it  that  ye  might  shai'e  in  human  woesi 
For,  of  all  things  that  bieathe  or  creep  the  earth. 
No  creature  lives  so  mere  a  wretch  as  man. 
Yet  shall  not  Priaineian  Hector  ride 
Triumphant,  drawn  by  you.     Myself  forbid. 
Suftice  it  that  he  boasts  vain-gloriously 
Those  anns  his  own.     Your  spirit  and  your  limbs 
I  will  invigorate,  that  ye  may  bear 
Safe  hence  Automedon  into  the  fleet. 
For  I  ordain  the  Trojans  still  to  spread 
Carnage  around  victorious,  till  they  reach 
The  galhmt  barks,  and  till  the  sun  at  length 
Descending,  sacred  darkness  cover  all. 

He  said,  and  with  new  might  the  steeds  inspired. 
They,  shaking  from  their  hair  profuse  the  dust, 
Between  the  van  of  either  army  whirl'd 
The  rapid  chariot.     Fighting  as  he  pass'd. 
Though  fiU'd  with  sorrow  for  his  slaughter'd  friend, 
Automedon  high-mounted  swept  the  field 
Impetuous  as  a  vulture  scattering  geese ; 
Now  would  he  vanish,  and  now,  turn'd  again. 
Chase  through  a  multitude  his  trembling  foe  ; 
But  whomsoe'er  he  follow'd,  none  he  slew. 
Nor  was  the  task  possible  to  a  chief 
Sole  in  the  sacred  chariot,  both  to  aim 
The  spear  aright  and  guide  the  fiery  steeds. 
At  length  Alcimedon,  his  friend  in  arms. 
Son  of  Laereeus  son  of  iEmon,  him 


1  This  is  tho  pn>per  iiii perfect  of  the  verb  chide,  though 
modem  u:>ii^ge  hiis  substitutoU  r/i/(/,  a  word  of  i 
awkward  sound,  in  the  place  of  it. 
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Observing,  from  bcliiiid  the  chariot  hailM 
Tiie  flying  warrior,  whom  he  tlius  benpakc. 

What  power,  Autoiiunlon !  hatli  taVn  away 
Thy  better  judgment,  and  thy  bn'ast  inspired 
With  this  vain  purjiose  to  assail  ahmo 
The  Tn)jan  van  ?   Thy  partner  in  the  fight 
l8  8laiu,  and  Hector  on  hiH  shoulders  bears, 
Elate,  tiie  armour  of  ^Eacides, 

Then,  answer  thus  AutomtMlon  retuni'd, 
Son  of  Diores.     Who  of  all  our  host 
Was  ever  skiiPd,  Aleimedon !  as  thou 
I    To  rule  the  fii*e  of  these  immortal  steeds, 
j    Save  only  while  he  lived,  peer  of  the  god* 
I    In  that  great  art,  Patroclus,  now  no  more  ? 
'    Thou,  then»fore,  the  resplendent  reins  receive 
And  scourge,  while  1,  dismounting,  wage  the  fight. 

He  ceased  ;  Aleimedon  without  delay 
Tlie  battle-chariot  mounting,  seized  at  onco 
The  lash  and  reins,  and  from  his  seat  down  leap*d 
Automedon.     Them  noble  Hector  mark'd, 
And  to  i^^neas  at  his  side  began. 

Illustrious  chief  of  Trojans  brazen-maird 
uEneas !  I  have  noticed  yonder  steeds 
Of  swift  Achilles  rushing  into  fight 
(Conspicuous,  but  under  sway  of  hands 
Unskilful ;  whence  arises  a  fair  hope 
That  we  might  seize  them,  wert  thou  so  inclined ; 
For  never  would  those  two  dare  to  op{K>se 
In  battle  an  assault  dreadful  as  ours. 

He  ended,  nor  the  valiant  sou  rt^fused 
Of  old  Anchist's,  but  with  targets  firm 
Of  seasoned  hide  brass-plated  thrown  athwart 
Their  shoulders,  both  advanced  direct,  with  whom 
Of  godlike  form  Aretus  also  went 
And  Chromius.     Ardent  hope  they  all  conceived 
To  slay  those  chiefs,  and  from  the  field  to  drive 
Achilles'  lofty  steeds.     Vain  liope !  for  them 
No  bloodless  strife  awaited  with  the  force 
Of  brave  Automedon  ;  he,  pniyer  to  Jove 
First  offering,  felt  his  angry  soul  with  might 
Heroic  fill'd,  and  thus  his  faithful  fi'iend 
Aleimedon,  incoutiuejit,  addressM. 

Aleimedon  I  hold  not  the  steeds  remote 
But  breathing  on  my  back  ;  for  I  expect 
That  never  Priameian  Hector's  rage 
Shall  limit  know,  or  pause,  till,  slaying  us, 
He  shall  himself  the  coursers  ample-maned 
Mount  of  Achilles,  and  to  flight  compel 
The  Argive  host,  or  perish  in  the  van. 

So  saying,  he  call'd  aloud  on  Menekus 
With  either  Ajax.     Oh,  illustrious  chiefs 
Of  Argos,  Menehius,  and  ye  bold 
Ajaces '  !  leaving  all  your  best  to  cope 
With  Ilium's  powers  and  to  protect  the  dead, 
From  friends  still  living  ward  the  bitter  day. 
For  hither  borne,  two  chiefs,  bravest  of  all 
The  Trojans,  Hector  and  -^neas  rush 
Right  through  the  battle.     The  events  of  war 
Heaven  orders ;  therefore  even  I  will  give 
My  spear  its  flight,  and  Jove  dispose  the  i*est  I 

He  said,  and  brandishing  his  massy  spear 
DismissM  it  at  Aretus ;  full  he  smote 
His  ample  shield,  nor  stay'd  the  pointed  brass, 
But  penetrating  sheer  the  disk,  his  belt 
Pierced  also,  and  stood  planted  in  his  waist. 
As  when  some  vigorous  youtli  with  sharpen'd  axe 


I  The  Latin  plural  of  Ajax  la  sometimM  neocraary, 
becHUM  Uie  EHgUiifa  plural— AJazeft— would  bo  insapport- 
ablew 


A  pastured  bullock  smites  behind  the  horns 
And  hews  the  muscle  through  ;  he,  at  the  otroke 
Springs  forth  and  falls,  so  sprang  Aretus  fortii, 
Then  fell  supine,  and  in  his  bowels  stood 
The  keen-edged  lanee  still  quivering  till  he  died. 
Then  Hector,  in  return,  his  radiant  spear 
Hurl'd  at  Automedon,  who  of  its  flight 
Forewarn 'd,  his  body  bowing  prone,  the  stroke 
Eluded,  and  the  spear  piercing  the  soil 
H(>hind  him,  shook  to  its  superior  end, 
Till,  spent  by  slow  degrees,  its  fury  slept 
And  now,  with  liand  to  hilt,  for  closer  war 
Both  stood  prepared,  when  through  the  wmh^n^f 
Advancing  at  their  fellow-warrior's  call. 
The  Ajaces  suddenly  their  combat  fieree 
Pn^vented.     Awed  at  once  by  their  approadi 
Hector  retired,  with  whom  ^neas  weut 
Also  and  godlike  Chromius,  leaving  there 
Aretus  with  his  \ntaLB  torn,  whose  arms 
Fierce  as  the  god  of  war  Automedon 
StrippM  ofl',  and  thus  exulted  o'er  the  slain. 

My  soul  some  portion  of  her  grief  resigns 
Consoled,  although  by  slaughter  of  a  worse, 
For  loss  of  valiant  Menoetiades. 

So  saying,  witliin  his  chariot  he  disposed 
The  gory  spoils,  then  mounted  it  himself 
With  hands  and  feet  purpled,  as  from  a  baU 
His  bloody  prey,  some  lion  newly-gorged. 

And  now  around  Patroclus  raged  again 
Dread  strife  deplorable ;  for  Ax>m  the  skies 
Descending  at  the  Thunderer's  command 
Whose  purpose  now  was  to  assist  the  Greeks, 
PalhiB  enhanced  the  fury  of  the  fight. 
As  when  from  heaven,  in  view  of  mortals,  Jove 
Exhibits  bright  his  bow,  a  sign  ordain'd 
Of  war,  or  numbing  frost  which  all  the  works 
Suspends  of  man  and  saddens  all  the  flocks ; 
So  she,  all  mantled  with  a  radiant  cloud 
Entering  Achaia's  host,  fired  every  breast. 
But  meeting  Menelaus  first,  brave  son 
Of  Atreus,  in  the  form  and  with  the  voice 
llobust  of  Phoonix,  him  she  thus  bespake. 

Shame,  Menelaus,  shall  to  thee  redound 
For  ever,  and  repi-oach,  should  dogs  devour 
The  faithful  friend  of  Peleus'  noble  son 
Under  Troy's  battlements ;  but  stand,  th\'self^ 
Undaunted,  and  encourage  all  the  host. 

To  whom  the  son  of  Atreus  bold  in  arms. 
Ah,  Phcenix,  friend  revered,  ancient  and  sage! 
Would  Pallas  give  me  might  and  from  the  dint 
Shield  me  of  dart  and  spear,  with  willing  mind 
I  would  defend  Patroclus,  for  his  death 
Hath  touch *d  me  deep.    But  Hector  with  the  nge 
Bums  of  consuming  fire,  nor  to  his  spear 
Gives  pause,  for  him  Jove  leads  to  victory. 

He  ceasi'd,  whom  Pallas,  goddess  azure-eyed 
Hearing,  rejoiced  that  of  the  heavenly  powers 
He  had  invoked  her  foremost  to  his  aid. 
His  shoulders  with  new  might,  and  limbs  she  fill*^ 
And  persevering  boldness  to  his  breast 
Imparted,  such  as  pi*ompts  the  fly,  which  oh 
From  flesh  of  man  repulsed,  her  purpose  yet 
To  bite  holds  fast,  resolved  on  human  blood. 
His  stormy  bosom  with  such  courage  fill'd 
By  Pallas,  to  Patroclus  he  approach'd 
And  hurl'd,  incontinent,  his  glittering  spear. 
There  was  a  Trojan  chief,  Podes  by  name, 
S<»n  of  Eetion,  valorous  and  rich  ; 
Of  all  Troy's  citixens  him  Hector  most 
Respected,  in  convivial  pleasures  sweet 
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His  chosen  companion.     As  he  sprang  to  flighty 

The  hero  of  the  golden  locks  his  belt 

Struck  with  full  force  and  sent  the  weapon  through. 

Sounding  he  fell,  and  from  the  Trojan  ranks 

Atrides  draggM  the  body  to  his  own. 

Then  drew  A|)ollo  near  to  Hector's  side, 

And  in  the  form  of  Phoenops,  Asius'  son, 

Of  all  (he  foreign  guests  at  Hector^s  board 

His  favourite  most,  the  hero  thus  addressed. 

What  chief  of  all  the  Greecians  shall  henceforth 
Fear  Hector,  who  from  Menelaus  shrinks 
Once  deem'd  effeminate,  but  dragging  now 
The  body  of  thy  valiant  friend  approved 
Whom  he  hath  slain,  Podes,  Eetion's  son ! 

He  spake,  and  at  his  words  grief  like  a  cloud 
Involved  the  mind  of  Hector  dark  around  ; 
Right  through  the  foremost  combatants  he  rush'd 
All  clad  in  dazzling  brass.     Then,  lifting  high 
His  tassel'd  oegis  radiant,  Jove  with  storms 
Enveloped  Ida  ;  flashed  his  lightnings,  roar'd 
His  thunders,  and  the  mountain  shook  throughout. 
Troy*8  host  he  prospered,  and  the  Greeks  dispersed. 

First  tied  Pcneleus,  the  Boeotian  chief. 
Whom  fachig  firm  the  foe  Polydamas 
Struck  on  his  shoulder's  summit  with  a  lance 
Hurfdnighat  hand,  which shght inscribed  the  bone. 
1  Leitus  also,  son  of  the  renowned 
Alectryon,  pierced  by  Hector  in  the  wrist. 
Disabled  left  the  fight ;  tremblmg  he  tied 
And  peering  narrowly  around,  nor  hoped 
To  lift  a  spear  against  the  Trojans  more. 
Hector,  pursuing  Leitus,  the  point 
Encountered  of  the  brave  Idomencus 
Full  on  his  chest ;  but  in  his  mail  the  knee 
SnappM,  and  the  Ti*ojans  shouted  to  the  skies. 
He,  in  his  turn,  cast  at  Deucalion's  son 
Idomeneus,  who  in  that  moment  gaiu'd' 
A  chariot-seat ;  but  him  the  erring  spear 
AttainM  not,  piercing  Cceranus  instead 
The  friend  and  follower  of  Meriones 
From  wealthy  Lyctus,  and  his  charioteer. 
For  when  he  left,  that  day,  the  gallant  barks 
Idomeneus  had  sought  the  field  on  foot. 
And  triumph  proud,  full  sure,  to  Ilium's  host 
Had  yielded  now,  but  that  with  rapid  haste 
Coeranus  drove  to  his  relief,  from  him 
The  fate  averting  which  liininelf  incurred 
Victim  of  Hector's  homicidal  arm. 
Him  Hector  smiting  between  ear  and  jaw, 
Push'd  from  their  sockets  with  the  lance's  point 
His  firm-set  teeth,  and  sever'd  Hhcer  his  tongue. 
Dismounted  down  he  fell,  and  from  his  hand 
Let  slide  the  flowing  reins,  which,  to  the  earth 
Stooping,  Meriones  in  haste  resumed, 
And  briefly  thus  Idomeneus  address'd. 

Now  drive,  and  cease  not,  to  the  fleet  of  Gi-eece ! 
Thyself  seest  victory  no  longer  ours. 

He  said ;  Idomeneus  whom,  now,  dismay 

*  Lcftua  WAB  another  chief  of  the  Ilceotians. 

'  Al^fXfi  f^taraSros.—Yei  we  learn  soon  after  that  he 
fought  on  foot.  But  the  Scholiast  explains  the  cxprewion 
thv»—»ttMrl  rtfi  dlfpptf  iirifid$nos.  Tlie  fact  was  that 
Idomeneus  hod  left  the  camp  on  foot,  and  was  on  foot 
when  Hector  prepared  to  throw  at  him.  But  Cceranus. 
charioteer  of  Meriones,  observing  his  danger,  drove  in- 
stantly to  his  aid.  Idomeneus  had  Just  time  to  mount, 
and  the  apeu  designed  for.him,  struck  Ccrranus.— For  a 
right  understanding  of  this  very  intricate  and  difficult 
passage,  I  am  altogether  indebted  to  the  Scholiast  as 
quoted  by  ViUofwin. 


Seized  also,  with  his  lash  plying  severe 
The  coursers  ample-mancd,  flew  to  the  fleet. 
Nor  Ajax,  dauntless  hero,  not  perceived^ 
Nor  Menelaus,  by  the  sway  of  Jove 
The  victory  uichning  fa.st  to  Troy, 
And  thus  the  Telamonian  chief  began. 

Ah  I  who  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
The  eternal  Father,  now,  with  his  own  hand 
Awarding  glory  to  the  Trojan  host. 
Whose  every  spear  flies,  instant,  to  the  mark 
Sent  forth  by  brave  or  base  I  Jove  guides  them  all; 
While,  ineftectual,  ours  fall  to  the  ground. 
But  haste,  devise  we  of  oui-selves  the  means 
How  likeliest  we  may  bear  Patroclus  hence, 
And  gladden,  safe  returning,  all  our  friends. 
Who  hither  looking  anxious,  hope  have  none 
That  we  shall  longer  check  the  unconquer'd  force 
Of  hero-slaughtering  Hector,  but  expect 
*To  see  him  soon  amid  the  fleet  of  Greece. 
Oh  for  some  Greecian  now  to  carry  swift 
The  tidings  to  Achilles'  ear,  untaught. 
As  I  conjecture,  yet,  the  doloful  news 
Of  his  Patroclus  slain !  but  no  such  Greek 
May  I  discern,  such  universal  gloom 
Both  men  and  steeds  envelops  all  around. 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth  !  deliver  thou 
Achaia's  host  from  darknes.s ;  clear  the  skies ; 
Give  day ;  and  (since  thy  sovereign  will  is  such) 
Destruction  with  it — but  oh  give  us  day  ! 

He  spake,  whose  tears  Jove  saw  with  pity  moved. 
And  chased  the  untimely  shades ;  bright  bcam'd 

the  sun 
And  the  whole  battle  was  display'd.     Then  spake 
The  hero  thus  to  Atreus'  mighty  son. 

Now  noble  Menelaus !  looking  forth, 
See  if  Aniilochus  be  yet  alive, 
Brave  son  of  Nestor,  whom  exhort  to  fly 
With  tidings  to  Achilles,  of  the  friend 
Whom  most  he  loved,  of  his  Patroclus  slain. 

He  ceased,  nor  Menelaus,  dauntlehs  chief. 
That  task  refused,  but  went ;  yet  neither  swift 
Nor  willing.     As  a  lion  leaves  the  stalls 
Wearied  himself  with  hai-assing  the  guard. 
Who,  interdicting  him  his  pui*))used  prey, 
Watch  all  the  night ;  he  famlsh'd,  yet  again 
Comes  furious  on,  but  speeds  not,  kej»t  aloof 
By  spears  from  daring  iiands  disniiss'd,  but  more 
By  flash  of  torches  which,  though  flerce,  he  dieads. 
Till  at  the  dawn,  sullen  he  stalks  away ; 
So  fi*om  Patroclus  Menelaus  went 
Heroic  chief!  reluet^mt ;  for  he  fear'd 
Lest  the  Achaians  should  resign  the  dead, 
Through  consternation,  to  the  host  of  Troy. 
Departing,  therefore,  he  adnionish'd  oft 
Meriones  and  the  Ajaces,  thus. 

Ye  two  br.ive  leaders  oi  the  Argive  host. 
And  thou,  Meriones !  now  recollect 
The  gentle  manners  of  Patroclus  fallen 
Hapless  in  battle,  who  by  carriage  mild 
Well  understood,  while  yet  he  lived,  to  engage 
All  hearts,  though  pris<^ner  now  of  dv>ath  and  fate. 

So  saying,  the  hero  aniber-hair'd  his  steps 
Turn'd  thence,  the  field  exploiing  with  an  eye 
Sharp  as  the  eagle's,  of  all  fowls  beneath 
The  azure  heavens  for  keenest  sight  rtMiov.n'd, 

>  The  translator  here  folltiws  tfie  interi>retation  i>referrod 
by  tiic  Scholiast.  The  original  cxpreMton  is  anibigunus, 
and  may  signify,  eitlier,  that  tee  fhtiU  jxrish  in  the  flett 
ourtrlvrst  or  tliai  Hector  will  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Vide  VilloisBon  in  loco. 
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Whom,  though  he  soar  suhlimc,  the  leveret 

By  bixjadest  leaves  coneeal'd  'scapes  not,  but  swift 

Descending,  even  her  he  makes  his  prey ; 

So,  noble  Menelaus !  were  thine  eyes 

TurnM  into  every  quarter  of  the  host 

In  search  of  Nestor's  son,  if  still  he  lived. 

Him,  soon,  encouraging  his  band  to  fight, 

He  noticed  on  the  left  of  all  the  field. 

And  sudden  standing  at  his  side,  began. 

Antilochus !  oh  hear  me,  noble  friend  I 
And  thou  shalt  learn  tidings  of  such  a  deed 
As  best  had  never  been.     Tliou  know'st,  I  judge, 
And  hast  already  seen,  how  Jove  exalts 
To  victory  the  Trojan  host,  and  rolls 
Distress  on  ours ;  but  ah  I  Patroclus  lies, 
Our  chief  Achaian,  slain,  whose  loss  the  Greeks 
Fills  with  regret.     Hasto,  therefore,  to  the  fleet, 
Inform  Achilles ;  bid  him  haste  to  save, 
If  save  he  can,  the  body  of  his  friend ; 
He  can  no  more,  for  Hector  hath  his  arms. 

He  ceased.     Antilochus  with  horror  heard 
Those  tidings ;  mute  long  time  he  stood,  his  eyes 
Swam  tearful,  and  his  voice,  sonorous  erst, 
Found  utterance  none.     Yet  even  so  distressed, 
He  not  the  mOre  neglected  the  command 
Of  Menelaus.     Setting  forth  to  run, 
He  gave  his  armour  to  his  noble  friend 
Laodocus,  who  thither  turn'd  his  steeds, 
And,  weeping  as  he  went,  on  rapid  feet 
Sped  to  Achilles  with  that  tale  of  woe. 

Nor  could  the  noble  Menelaus  stay 
To  give  the  weary  l*ylian  band,  bereft 
Of  their  beloved  Antilochus,  his  aid, 
But  leaving  them  to  Thrasymedes'  care. 
He  flew  to  MenoDtiades  again, 
And  the  Ajaces,  thus,  instant  bespake. 

He  goes.     I  have  dispatcird  him  to  the  fleet 
To  seek  Achilles ;  but  his  coming  nought 
Expect  I  now,  although  with  rage  he  bum 
Against  illustiious  Hector;  for  what  fight 
Can  he,  unami'd,  against  the  Ti'ojans  wage ! 
Deliberating,  thei-el'ore,  fnmio  we  means 
How  best  to  save  Patroclus,  and  to  'scape 
Oui-selves  unslahi  fn)ni  this  disaKtrous  field. 

Whom  answer'd  the  vast  hou  of  Telamon. 
Most  noble  Menelaus  !  good  is  all 
Which  thou  hast  spoken.    Lift  ye  from  the  earth 
Thou  and  Meriones,  at  once,  and  bear 
The  dead  Patroclus  from  the  bloody  field. 
To  cope  meantime  with  Hector  and  his  host 
Shall  be  our  task,  who,  one  in  name,  nor  less 
In  spirit  one,  already  liave  the  brunt 
Of  much  sharp  conflict  side  by  side,  sustain*d. 

He  ended  ;  they  enfolding  in  their  arms 
The  dead,  upbore  him  high  above  the  ground 
With  force  united  ;  after  whom  the  host 
Of  Troy,  seeing  the  body  borne  away, 
Shouted,  and  with  impetuous  onset  all 
Folio w'd  them.  As  the  hounds,  urged  from  behind 
By  youthful  hunters,  on  the  wounded  boar 
Make  fierce  assault ;  awhile  at  utmost  speed 
They  stretch  towanl  him,  hungering  for  the  prey, 
But  oft  as,  turning  sudden,  the  stout  brawn 
Faces  them,  scatter'd  on  all  sides  escape  ; 
The  Trojans  so,  thick  throngmg  in  the  rear. 
Ceaseless  with  faulchions  and  si)ears  double-edged 
Aunoy'd  them  sore,  but  oft  as  in  retreat 
The  dauntless  heroes,  the  Ajaces  tum*d 
To  face  them,  deadly  wan  gi-ew  every  cheek, 
And  not  a  Ti-ojan  dared  with  onset  rude 


Molest  them  more  in  conflict  for  the  dead. 

Thus  they,  laborious,  forth  from  battle  bore 
Patroclus  to  the  fleet,  tempestuous  war 
Their  steps  attending,  rapid  as  the  flames 
Which,  kindled  suddenly,  some  city  waste ; 
Consumed  amid  the  blaze  house  after  house 
Sinks,  and  the  wind,  meantime,  roars  through  Ae 
So  them  a  deafening  tumult  as  they  went     [fin; 
Pursued,  of  horses  and  of  men  spear-arm'd. 
And  as  two  mules  with  strength  for  toil  endaed, 
Draw  through  rough  ways  down  from  the  diatial 

hills 
Huge  timber,  beam  or  mast ;  sweating  tlieygo, 
And  overlabour' d  to  faint  weariness  ; 
So  they  the  body  bore,  while  turning  oft. 
The  Ajaces  check'd  the  Trojans.     As  a  monnd 
Planted  with  trees  and  stretch'd  athwart  the  mead 
Repels  an  overflow  ;  the  torrents  loud 
i^attling,  it  sends  them  far  away  to  float 
The  level  land,  nor  can  they  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  waters  burst  a  passage  through ; 
So  the  Ajaces,  constant,  in  the  rear 
ReprcKs'd  the  Trojams  ;  but  the  Trojans  them 
Attended  still,  of  whom  iGneas  most 
Troubled  them,  and  the  glorious  chief  of  Troy. 
They  as  a  cloud  of  starlings  or  of  daws 
Fly  screaming  shrill,  wam'd  timely  of  the  kite 
Or  hawk,  devourers  of  the  smaller  kiud&. 
So  they  shrill-clamouring  toward  the  fleet. 
Hasted  before  iEneas  and  the  might 
Of  Hector,  nor  the  battle  heeded  more. 
Much  radiant  armour  round  about  the  foes 
Fell  of  the  flying  Oix'ecians,  or  within 
Lay  scatter'd,  and  no  ))ause  of  war  they  found. 
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Achilles,  by  command  of  Juno,  shows  himself  to  ^ 
Tnijans,  who  fly  at  hia  appearance;  Vuktin,  at  U* 
instance  of  Thetis,  forges  for  him  a  6uit  of  a 


Thus  burn'd  the  battle  like  devouring  fire. 
Meantime,  Antilochus  with  rapid  steps  I 

Came  to  Achilles.     Him  he  found  before 
His  lofty  barks,  occupied,  as  he  stood,  , 

With  boding  fears  of  all  that  had  befallen.  I 

He  groan'd,  and  to  his  noble  self  he  said. 

Ah  !  woe  is  me— why  falls  Achaia's  host. 
With  such  disorder  foul,  back  on  the  fleet ! 
I  ti*emble  lest  the  gods  my  anxious  thoughts 
Accomplish  and  my  mother's  words,  who  errt 
Hath  wai'n'd  me,  that  the  bravest  and  the  best 
Of  all  my  Myrmidons,  while  yet  I  live. 
Slain  under  Troy,  must  view  the  sun  no  more. 
Brave  Menoetiades  is,  doubtless,  slain. 
Unhappy  friend  !  I  bade  thee  oft,  our  barks 
Deliver'd  once  from  hostile  fires,  not  seek 
To  cope  in  anns  with  Hector,  but  return. 

While  musing  thus  he  stood,  the  son  approadi*^ 
Of  noble  Nestor,  and  with  tears  his  cheekis 
Bedewing  copious,  his  sad  message  told. 

Oh  son  of  warlike  Peleus  !  thou  shalt  hear 
Tidings  of  deeds  which  best  had  never  been. 
Patroclus  is  no  more.     The  Greecians  fight 
For  his  bare  corse,  and  Hector  liath  his  anna. 

Then  clouds  of  sorrow  fell  on  Peleua'  bod. 
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rasping  witli  both  hands  the  ashes,  down 
ir'd  them  on  his  head,  liis  graceful  brows 
ouring,  and  thick  the  sooty  shower 
ding  settled  on  his  fragi*ant  vest, 
itretirh'd  in  ashes,  at  the  vast  extent 
whole  length  he  lay,  disordering  wild 
lis  own  hands,  and  rending  off  his  hair, 
lidens,  captived  by  himself  in  war 
'  Patroclus,  shrieking  from  the  tent 
rth,  and  hemm'd  the  glorious  chief  around. 
Dte  their  bosoms,  and  all,  fainting,  fell, 
othi  r  side,  Antilochus  the  hands 
f  Acliilies,  mourning  and  deep  groans 
ig  from  his  noble  heart,  through  fear 
cleus'  son  should  perish  self-destroy'd. 
.roauM  the  hero,  whose  loud  groans  withui 
Ifs  of  ocean,  where  she  sat  beside 
iciont  sire,  his  goddess-mother  heard, 
*:iring  shriek'd  ;  around  her,  at  tlie  voice 
bird  all  the  Nereids  of  the  deep. 
oce,  Thalia,  Glauca  came, 
Spio,  Thoa,  and  with  eyes 
•eraut  beauteous  llalia  ;  came  with  these 
hoe,  and  Aetata,  and  the  nymph 
•shes,  Liinnoi*ea,  nor  delayM 
,  nor  Amphithr>e  the  swift, 
Doto,  Melita,  nor  thence 
b«ent  Proto  or  Djuamene, 
lira,  Doris,  Panope, 
■^a  or  Amphinome,  or  fair 
lene,  or  Galatea  praised 
atchless  form  divine  ;  Nemertes  pure 
also,  with  Apseudes  crystal -bright, 
lassa,  Mtera,  Cljuiene, 
a  and  Janassa,  sister  pair, 
*rithya,  and  with  azure  locks 
iant,  Amathea  ;  nor  alone 
these,  but  every  ocean- nymph  beside. 
Iver  cave  was  fill'd  ;  each  smote  her  breast, 
'hetis,  loud  lamenting,  thus  began. 
sister  Nereids,  hear  !  that  ye  may  all 
my  own  lips  my  boundless  sorrow  learn. 
i  forlorn  !  ah  me,  parent  in  vain 
illustrious  birth  !  who,  having  borne 
le  son  magnanimous,  tlie  chief 
•oes,  saw  him  like  a  thriving  plant 
vigorous  under  my  maternal  care, 
ent  him  early  in  his  gallant  fleet 
rk'd,  to  combat  with  the  sons  of  Troy. 
im  from  fight  returned  I  shall  receive 
th  the  roof  of  Peleus,  never  more ; 
•hilc  he  lives,  and  on  the  sun  his  eyes 
,  he  mourns,  nor,  going,  can  I  augh 
him  ;  yet  I  go,  that  I  may  see 
irling  son,  and  fi*om  his  lips  be  taught 
grief  hath  now  befallen  him,  who  close 
ig  in  his  tent  shares  not  the  war. 
ayiiig  she  left  the  cave,  whom  all  her  nymphs 
ied  weeping,  and  where'er  they  pasa^d 
reaking  billows  openM  wide  a  way 
litful  Troy  arrive<l,  in  order  fair 
climb'd  the  beach,  where  by  liis  numerous 
npass'd,  swift  Achilles  sighing  lay.       [barks 
drawing  nigh  to  her  afllicted  son, 
oddess-mother  preas'd  between  her  palms 
•mples,  and  in  accents  wing'd  inquired, 
y  weeps  my  son  1  what  sorrow  wrings  thy  soul ! 
,  hide  it  not.  Jove  hath  fulfill'd  the  prayer 
1  erst  with  lifted  hands  thou  didst  prefer, 
ill  Achaia's  host,  wanting  thy  aid, 


Might  be  compelled  into  the  fleet,  and  foul 
Disgrace  incur,  thei*e  piis<m*d  for  thy  sake. 

To  whom  Achilles,  groaning  deep,  replied. 
My  mother  !  it  is  true  ;  Olympian  Jove 
That  prayer  fulfils  ;  but  thence,  what  joy  to  me, 
Patroclus  slain  !  the  friend  of  all  my  friends 
Whom  most  I  loved,  dear  to  me  as  my  life — 
Him  I  have  lost.    Slain  and  despoil'd  he  lies 
By  Hector  of  his  glorious  armour  bright 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes,  a  matchless  gift, 
Given  by  the  gods  to  Peleus  on  that  day 
When  thee  tliey  doomed  into  a  mortal's  arms. 
Oh  that  with  these  thy  deathless  ocean-nymphs 
Dwelling  content,  thou  hadst  my  father  left 
To  espouse  a  mortal  bride,  so  hadst  thou  'scaped 
Pangs  numberless  which  thou  must  now  endure 
For  thy  son's  death,  whom  thou  shalt  never  meet 
From  Troy  return'd,  in  Peleus'  mansion  more  I 
For  life  I  covet  not,  nor  longer  wish 
To  mix  with  human  kind,  unless  my  spear 
May  find  out  Hector,  and  atonement  take 
By  slaying  liim,  for  my  Patroclus  slain. 

To  whom,  with  streammg  tears,  Thetis  replied. 
Swift  comes  thy  destiny  as  thou  hast  said. 
For  after  Hector's  death  thine  next  ensues. 
Then  answer,  thus,  indignant  he  return'd. 
Death  seize  me  now  I  since  when  my  friend  was 

slain, 
My  doom  was,  not  to  succour  him.     He  died 
From  home  remote,  and  wanting  me  to  save  him. 
Now,  therefore,  since  I  neither  visit  more 
My  native  laud,  nor,  present  here,  have  aught 
Avail'd  Patroclus  or  my  many  friends 
Whom  noble  Hector  hath  in  battle  skin, 
But  here  I  sit  unjirofitable  grown. 
Earth's  burden,  tliough  of  such  heroic  note, 
If  not  in  council  foremost  (for  I  yield 
That  prize  to  others^  yet  in  feats  of  arms. 
Such  as  none  other  m  Achaia's  host, 
May  fierce  contention  from  among  the  gods 
Perish,  and  fri>m  among  the  human  race, 
With  wrath,  which  sets  the  wisest  hearts  on  fire  j 
Sweeter  than  dropping  honey  to  the  taste, 
But  in  the  bosom  of  mankind,  a  smoke  1 
Such  was  my  vrrath  which  Agamemnon  roused. 
The  king  of  men.     But  since  the  past  Lb  fled 
Irrevocable,  howsoe'er  distressed. 
Renounce  we  now  vain  musings  on  the  past. 
Content  through  sad  necessity.     I  go 
In  quest  of  noble  Hector,  who  hath  slain 
My  loved  Patroclus,  and  such  death  will  take. 
As  Jove  ordains  me  and  the  powers  of  heaven 
At  their  own  season,  send  it  when  they  may. 
For  neither  might  the  force  of  HercuU*s, 
Although  high-favour'd  of  Saturnian  Jove, 
From  death  escape,  but  fate  and  the  revenge 
Restless  of  Juno  vanquished  even  him. 
I  also,  if  a  destiny  hke  his 
Await  me,  shall,  like  him,  find  rest  in  death  ; 
But  glory  calls  me  now  ;  now  will  I  make 
Some  Trojan  wife  or  Dardan  with  both  hands 
Wipe  her  soft  cheeks,  and  utter  many  a  groan. 
Long  time  have  I  been  absent  from  the  field, 
And  they  shall  know  it.    Iiove  me  as  thou  may'st. 
Yet  thwart  me  not,  for  I  am  fixt  to  go. 

Whom  Thetis  answer'd,  goddess  of  the  deep. 
Thou  hast  well  said,  my  son  !  it  is  no  blame 
To  save  from  threaten'd  death  our  suffering  friends 
But  thy  magnificent  and  dazzling  arms 
Are  now  in  Trojan  hands  ;  them  Hector  weam 
____ i-- 
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Exulting,  but  ordainM  not  long  to  exnit, 
So  habited  ;  his  death  is  also  nigh. 
But  thou  with  vondcr  warring  multitudes 
Mix  not,  till  thou  behold  me  here  again  ; 
For  with  the  rising  sun  I  will  return 
To-morrow,  and  will  bring  thee  glorious  arms, 
By  Vulcan  forged  himself,  the  king  of  fire. 

She  said,  and  turning  from  her  son  aside, 
The  sisterhood  of  ocean  thus  address'd. 
Plunge  }*c  again  into  the  briny  deep, 
And  to  the  hoary  sovereign  of  the  Hoods 
Report  as  ye  have  heard.     I  to  the  heights 
Olympian  haste,  that  I  may  there  obtain 
From  Vulcan,  glorious  artist  of  the  skies, 
Arms  of  excelling  beauty  for  my  sou. 

She  said  ;  they  plunged  into  the  waves  again, 
And  silver-footed  Thetis,  to  the  heights 
Olympian  soaring  swiftly  to  obtain 
Arms  for  renown'd  Achilles,  disappearM. 
Meantime,  with  infinite  uproar  the  Greeks 
From  Hector's  hero-slaying  arm  had  fled 
Home  to  their  galleys  station'd  on  the  banks 
Of  Hellespont.     Nor  yet  Achaia's  sons 
Had  borne  the  body  ot  Patroclus  clear 
From  flight  of  darts  away,  but  still  again 
The  multitude  of  warrioi-s  and  of  steeds 
Came  on,  by  Priameian  Hector  led 
Rapid  as  fire.     Thrice,  noble  Hector  seized 
His  ancles  from  behind,  ardent  to  drag 
Patroclus,  calling  to  his  host  the  while  ; 
But  thrice,  the  two  Ajaces,  clothed  with  might, 
ShockM  and  repulsed  him  reeling.    He  with  force 
Fiird  indefatigable,  through  his  ranks 
Issuing,  by  turns  assail'd  thefn,  and  by  turns 
Stood  clamouring,  yet  not  a  step  retired  ; 
But  as  the  hinds  deter  not  from  his  prey- 
A  tawny  lion  by  keen  hunger  urged. 
So  could  not  both  Ajaces,  warriora  bold. 
Intimidate  and  from  the  body  drive 
Hector  ;  and  he  had  dragg'd  him  thence  and  won 
Immortal  glorj',  but  that  Iris,  sent 
Un8<»en  by  Jove  and  by  the  powers  of  heaven. 
From  Juno  to  Achilles  brought  command 
That  he  should  show  himself.  Fall  near  she  drew, 
And  in  wing*d  accents- tlius  the  chief  address'd. 

Hero  !  most  terrible  of  men,  arise  ! 
Protect  Patroclus,  for  whose  sake  the  war 
Stands  at  the  fleet  of  Greece.     Mutual  prevails 
The  slaughter,  these  the  dead  defending,  those 
Resolute  hence  to  drag  him  to  the  gates 
Of  wind-swept  Ilium.     But  beyond  them  all 
Illustrious  Hector,  obstinate  is  bent 
To  win  him,  purposing  to  lop  his  head, 
And  to  exhibit  it  hnpaled  on  high. 
Thou  then  arise,  nor  longer  on  the  ground 
Lie  stretch'd  inactive  ;  let  the  thought  witli  shame 
Touch  thee,  of  thy  Patroclus  made  the  sport 
Of  Trojan  dogs,  whose  coi-sc,  if  it  return 
Dishonour'd  home,  brings  with  it  thy  reproach. 

To  whom  Achilles  matelilcKS  in  the  race, 
'ris  divine  !  of  all  the  Gods  who  sent  thee  1 

Then,  thus,  the  swift  ambassadress  of  heaven. 
By  Juno  sent  I  come,  consort  of  Jove. 
Nor  knows  Satumian  Jove  high-throned,  himself. 
My  flight,  or  any  of  the  immortal  powers. 
Tenants  of  the  OU-mpian  heights  snow-crown'd. 

Her  answer'd  then  Pelides,  gl(»rious  chief. 
How  shall  I  8ei>k  the  fight !  they  have  my  arms. 
My  mother  charged  me  also  to  abstain 
From  battle,  till  she  bring  me  armour  new 


Which  she  hath  promised  me  from  Vulcan's  lusil 
Meantime,  whose  armour  else  might  serve  my  need  1 
I  know  not,  save  perhai»s  alone  the  shield , 
Of  Telamonian  Ajax,  whom  I  deem 
Himself  now  busied  in  the  stormy  van. 
Slaying  the  Trojans  in  my  friend's  defence. 

To  whom  the  swift-wing'd  messenger  of  hesTu 
Full  well  we  know  thine  armour  Hector's  priie. 
Yet,  issuing  to  the  margin  of  the  foss. 
Show  thyself  only.     Panic-seized,  perchance. 
The  Trojans  shall  from  fight  desist,  and  jitld 
To  the  o'ertoil'd  though  dauntless  sons  of  Greece 
Short  respite  ;  it  is  all  that  ^-ar  allov^s. 

So  saying,  the  storm-wing'd  Iris  disappearU 
Then  rose  at  once  Achilles  dear  to  Jove, 
Athwart  whose  shoulders  broad  Miner>*a  cast 
Her  rogis  fringed  terrific,  and  his  brows 
Encircled  with  a  golden  cloud  ttiat  shot 
Fires  insupportable  to  sight  abroad. 
As  when  some  island,  situate  afar 
On  the  wide  waves,  invested  all  the  day 
By  cruel  foes  from  theii*  own  city  pouPd, 
Uplsends  a  smoke  to  heaven,  and  torches  shows 
On  all  her  turrets  at  the  close  of  eve 
Which  flash  against  the  clouds,  kindled  in  hope 
Of  aid  from  neighbour  maritime  allies, 
So  fi-om  Achilles'  head  light  flash'd  to  heava. 
Issuing  through  the  wall,  beside  the  foss 
He  stood,  but  mix'd  not  .with  Achaia's  host, 
Obedient  to  his  mother's  wise  command. 
He  stood  and  shouted ;  Pallas  also  raised 
A  dreadful  shout,  and  tumult  infinite 
Excited  throughout  all  the  host  of  Troy. 
Clear  as  the  trumpet's  note  when  it  proclaims 
A  numerous  host  approaching  to  invest 
Some  city  close  around,  so  clear  the  roice 
R'lng  of  iEacides,  and  tumult-toss'd 
Was  every  soul  that  heard  the  brazen  tone. 
With  swift  recoil  the  long-mancd  coursers  thrust 
The  chariots  back,  all  boding  woe  at  hand, 
And  every  charioteer  astonisli'd  saw 
Fires,  tliat  fail'd  not,  illumining  tlie  brows 
Of  Peleus'  son,  by  Pallas  kindled  there. 
Thrice,  o'er  the  trench  Achilles  sent  his  voice 
Sonorous,  and  confusion  at  the  sound 
Thrice  seized  the  Trojans,  and  their  famed  alliea 
Twelve,  in  that  moment,  of  tlieir  noblest  died 
By  their  own  spears  and  chariots,  and  with  joy 
The  Gri^cians  from  beneath  an  hill  of  darts 
Dragging  Patroehis,'  pliciced  him  on  his  bier. 
Around  him  throng'd  his  fellow-warriors  bold, 
All  weeping,  after  whom  Achilles  went 
Fast-weeping  also  at  the  doleful  sight 
Of  his  true  friend  on  his  funereal  bed 
Extended,  gash'd  with  many  a  mortal  wound, 
Whom  he  had  sent  into  the  fight  with  steeds 
And  chariot,  but  received  him  thence  no  nuxte. 

And  now  majestic  Juno  sent  the  sun. 
Unwearied  minister  of  light,  although 
Reluctant,  down  into  the  ocean  stream. 
So  the  sun  sunk,  and  tlie  Achaians  ceased 
From  the  all-wasting  labours  of  the  war. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Trojans,  fixim  the  fight 
Retiring,  loosed  their  steeds,  but  ere  they  took 
Thought  of  refreshment,  in  full  council  met. 
It  was  a  council  at  which  no  man  sat. 
Or  dared ;  all  stood ;  such  terror  had  op  all 
Fallen,  for  that  Achilles  had  appear*d. 
After  long  pause  from  battle's  arduous  toil. 
First  rose  Polydamas  the  prudent  soa 
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Of  Panthus,  above  all  the  Trojans  Bkill'd 
Both  in  futurity  and  in  the  past. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Hector,  and  one  night 
Gave  birth  to  both.     In  council  one  excell'd^ 
And  one  still  more  in  feats  of  high  renowiu 
Thus  then,  admonishing  them,  he  began. 

My  friends !  weigh  well  the  occasion.     Back  to 
By  my  advice,  nor  wait  the  sacred  morn       [Troy 
Here,  on  the  plain,  from  Ilium's  walls  remote. 
So  long  as  yet  the  anger  of  this  chief 
'Gainst  noble  Agamemnon  buniM,  so  long 
We  found  the  Greeks  less  formidable  foes. 
And  I  rejoiced,  myself,  sjiending  the  night 
Beside  their  oary  barks,  for  that  1  hoped 
To  seize  them ;  but  I  now  tremble  at  thought 
Of  Peleus'  rapid  son  again  in  arms. 
A  spirit  proud  as  his  will  scorn  to  fight 
Here,  on  the  plain,  where  Greeks  and  Trojans  take 
Their  common  share  of  danger  and  of  toil, 
And  will  at  once  strike  at  your  citadel, 
Impatient  till  he  make  your  wives  his  prey. 
Haste— let  us  home — else  thus  shall  it  befal; 
Night's  balmy  influence  in  his  tent  detains 
Achilles  now,  but  rushing  arm'd  abroad 
To-morrow,  should  he  find  us  lingering  here, 
None  shall  mistake  him  then ;  happy  the  man 
Who  soonest,  then,  shall  'scape  to  sacred  Troy ! 
Then,  dogs  shall  make  and  vultures  on  our  flesh 
Plenteous  repast.     Oh  spare  mine  e^rs  the  tale ! 
But  if,  though  troubled,  ye  can  yet  receive 
My  counsel,  thus  assembled  we  will  keep 
Strict  guard  to-night ;  meantime,  her  gates  and 

towers 
With  all  their  mass  of  solid  timbers,  smooth 
And  cramp'd  with  bolts  of  steel,  will  keep  the  town. 
But  early  on  the  morrow  we  will  stand 
All  ami'd  on  Ilium's  towers.     Then,  if  he  chose, 
His  galleys  left,  to  compass  Troy  about, 
He  shall  be  task'd  enough ;  his  lofty  steeds 
Shall  have  their  fill  of  coursing  to  and  fro 
Beneath,  and  gladly  shall  to  camp  return. 
But  waste  the  town  he  shall  not,  nor  attempt 
With  all  the  utmost  valour  that  he  boasts 
To  force  a  pass ;  dogs  shall  devour  him  first. 

To  whom  brave  Hector  louring,  and  in  wrath. 
Polydamas,  1  like  noi  thy  advice 
Who  bidd'st  us  in  our  city  skulk,  again 
Imprison'd  there.     Are  ye  not  yet  content ! 
Wish  ye  for  durance  still  in  your  own  towers  ? 
Time  was,  when  in  all  regions  under  heaven 
Mt'n  praised  the  wealth  of  Priam's  city  stored 
With  gold  and  brass ;  but  all  our  houses  now 
Stand  emptied  of  their  hidden  treasures  rare. 
Jove  in  his  wrath  hath  scatter'd  them  ;  our  wealth 
Is  marketed,  and  Phrygia  hath  a  part 
Purchased,  and  part  Moeonia's  lovely  land. 
But  since  the  son  of  wily  Saturn  old 
Hath  given  me  glory  now,  and  to  inclose 
The  Greecians  in  their  flwt  hemm'd  by  the  sea. 
Fool !  taint  not  with  such  talk  the  public  mind. 
For  not  a  Trojan  here  will  thy  advice 
Follow,  or  shall ;  it  hath  not  my  ct>nsent. 
But  thus  I  counR(*l.     Let  us,  band  by  band, 
Throughout  the  host  take  fiupi)er,  and  let  each. 
Guarded  against  nocturnal  danger,  watch. 
And  if  a  Trojan  here  be  rack'd  in  mind 
Lest  his  possessions  perish,  let  him  cast 
His  golden  heaps  into  the  public  maw ', 
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Far  better  so  consumi*d  tlian  by  the  Greeks. 
Then,  with  the  morrow's  dawn,  all  fair  array'd 
In  battle,  we  will  give  them  at  their  fleet 
Sharp  onset,  and  if  Peleus'  noble  son 
Have  i*isen  indeed  to  conflict  for  the  ships. 
The  worse  for  him.     I  shall  not  for  his  sake 
Avoid  the  deep-toned  battle,  but  will  firm 
Oppose  liis  utmost.     Either  he  shall  gain 
Or  I,  great  glory.     Mars  his  favours  deuls 
Inipartial,  and  the  slayer  oft  is  slain. 

So  counsel'd  Hector,  whom  with  shouts  of  praise 
The  Trojans  answer'd : — fools,  and  by  the  power 
Of  Pallas  of  all  sober  thought  bereft ! 
For  all  applauded  Hector,  who  had  given 
Advice  peniicious,  and  Polydanuis, 
Whose  counsel  was  discreet  and  wholesome,  none. 
So  then  they  took  repast.     But  all  night  long 
The  Greecian9  o'er  Patroclus  wept  aloud. 
While,  standing  in  the  midst,  Pelides  led 
The  lamentation,  heaving  many  a  groan. 
And  on  the  bosom  of  his  breatnless  friend 
Imposing,  sad,  his  homicidal  hands. 
As  the  grim  lion,  from  whose  elooroy  lair 
Among  thick  trees  the  hunter  hath  his  whelps 
Purloin'd,  too  late  returning  mourns  his  loss. 
Then,  up  and  down,  the  length  of  many  a  vale 
Courses,  exploring  fierce  the  robber's  foot. 
Incensed  as  he,  and  with  a  sigh  deep-drawn 
Thus  to  his  Myrmidons  Achilles  sfiake. 

How  vain,  alas !  my  word  spoken  that  day 
At  random,  when  to  soothe  the  hero's  fears 
Menoetius,  then  our  guest,  I  promised  him 
His  noble  son  at  Opoeis  again. 
Living  and  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Troy  I 
But  Jove  pei*form8  not  all  the  thoughts  of  man. 
For  we  were  both  destined  to  tinge  the  soil 
Of  Ilium  with  our  blood,  nor  I  shall  see. 
Myself,  my  fatlier  in  his  mansion  more 
Or  Thetis,  but  must  find  my  burial  here. 
Yet,  my  Patroclus !  since  the  earth  expects 
Me  next,  I  will  not  thy  funereal  rites 
Finish,  till  I  shall  bring  both  head  and  arms 
Of  that  bold  chief  who  slew  thee,  to  my  tent. 
I  also  will  smite  off,  before  thy  pile. 
The  heads  of  twelve  illustrious  sons  of  Troy, 
Resentful  of  thy  death.     Meantime,  among 
My  lofty  galleys  thou  shalt  lie,  with  tears 
Mourn 'd  day  and  night  by  Trojan  captives  fair 
And  Dardan  compassing  thy  bier  around. 
Whom  we,  at  price  of  labour  hard,  ourselves 
With  massy  spears  toiling  in  battle  took 
From  many  an  opulent  city,  now  no  more. 

So  saying,  he  bade  his  train  surround  with  fire 
A  tripod  huge,  that  thoy  might  quickly  cleanse 
Patroclus  fi'om  all  stain  of  clotted  gore. 
They  on  the  bla/ing  heai-tli  a  tripod  placed 
Capacious,  fiU'd  with  water  its  wide  womb. 
And  thrust  dry  wood  beneath,  till,  fierce, the  flames 
Embraced  it  round,  and  warm'd  the  flood  within. 
Soon  as  the  water  in  the  singing  bi'ass 
Simmer'd,  they  bathed  him,  and  witli  limpid  oil 
Anointed  ;  filling,  next,  his  ruddy  woumls 
With  unguent  mellow'd  by  nine  circliirg  years. 
They  stretch'd  him  on  his  Iwd,  then  eover'd  him 
From  head  to  foot  with  linen  texturc>  light. 
And  with  a  wide  unsullied  mantle,  last. 
All  night  the  Myrmidons  around  the  swift 
Achilles  stood,  deploring  loud  his  friend. 
And  Jove  his  spouse  and  sLster  thus  bcspake. 

So  then.  uni)erial  Juno !  not  in  vain 
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Tliou  luu«t  the  Bwifl  AchilK>s  nought  to  rouso 

Again  to  l)attle ;  the  AchuiaiiH,  Kur(>, 

Art'  thy  own  chililrtMif  thou  hast  borne  them  all. 

To  whom  the  awt'ul  goddt'ss  anij>U*-eyed, 
What  wonl  hath  paitHM  thy  hps,Jove  most  severe! 
A  man,  though  mortil  merely,  and  to  mo 
Infen<ir  in  device,  miglit  hav*?  achieved 
Tlmt  hihour  easily.     Can  1  who  boast 
Myself  the  chief  of  p)ddeKSi>s,  and  such 
Not  by  birlh  only,  but  as  thine  es|>ous€?d, 
Who  art  thyself  sovcivign  of  all  tlie  gods, 
Can  I  with  anger  burn  against  the  house 
Of  Priam,  and  want  nifans  of  just  revenge! 

Thus  they  in  heaven  theirnnitual  conference  held. 
Meantime,  the  silver-footed  Thetia  i*each*d 
The  starrM  abode  eternal,  bi'azen-wall'd 
Of  Vulcan,  by  the  builiU'r  lame  himself 
UpivarM,  a  wonder  even  in  eyt^s  divine. 
She  found  him  sweating,  at  his  bellows  huge 
Toiling  industrious ;  trii>ods  bright  he  formed 
Twenty  at  once,  his  ]>alaco-waIl  to  gnice 
Riinged  in  hannonious  order.     Under  each 
Two  golden  whei»ls  he  set,  on  which  (a  sight 
Marvellous!)  into  council  they  should  roll 
Self-moviMl,  and  to  his  house,  self-moved,  return. 
Thus  far  the  work  was  finish'd,  but  not  yet 
Their  cars  of  ex(|uisite  design  altixt. 
For  them  he  stiKid  fasiiioning,  and  pn^pared 
The  rivets.     While  he  thus  his  matchless  skill 
Employ *d  lalujrious,  to  his  palace-gate 
The  silver-footed  Thetis  now  a«lvance<l. 
Whom  Cliaris,  Vulcan's  well-attired  spouse, 
Beholdintr  from  the  palace  portal.  Hew 
To  seize  the  goddess'  hand,  and  thus  inquired. 

Why,  Thetis !  worthy  of  all  reverence 
And  of  all  love,  comest  thou  to  our  abode, 
Unfreijuent  here  !  But  enter,  and  accept 
Such  welcome  as  to  such  a  gue>t  is  due. 

So  saying,  she  introduced  and  to  a  seat 
Led  her  with  argent  stn«ls  border'd  aixnind 
And  foot-stool'd  sumptuously  ;  then,  calling  forth 
Her  spouse,  the  glorious  artist,  thus  she  siiid 

Haste,  Vulcan  !  Thetis  wants  thee  ;  linger  not. 
To  whom  the  ai*tist  of  the  skies  ivplied. 

A  goddess  then,  whom  with  nmch  cause  I  love 
And  venerate  is  here,  wlio  when  I  fell 
Saved  me,  what  tinn?  my  shameless  mother  sought 
To  cast  me,  because  lame,  out  of  all  sight  ; 
Then  had  1  been  indeed  forlorn,  had  not 
Eur^>'nome  the  daughter  of  the  deep 
And  Thetis  in  their  laps  received  me  fallen. 
Nine  yeai*s  \*ith  them  residing,  for  their  use 
I  foi-m'd  nice  trinkets,  clasps,  rings,  pipes,  and 

chains. 
While  loud  around  our  hollow  cavern  roarM 
The  surge  of  the  vast  deep,  nor  god  nor  man, 
Save  Thetis  and  Eurynome,  my  life's 
Preservers,  knew  where  I  was  kept  eonceard. 
Since,  therefore,  she  is  come,  I  cannot  less 
Than  recompense  to  Thetis  amber-hair'd 
With  readiness  the  lKK)n  of  life  preserved. 
Haste,  then,  and  hospitably  spread  the  board 
For  her  regale,  while  with  my  best  dispatch 
I  lay  my  bellows  and  my  t<M)ls  aside. 

He  spake,  and  vast  in  bulk  an(l  hot  with  toil 
Rose  limping  fi-om  beside  his  anvil-stock 
Upborne  with  pain  on  legs  tortuous  and  weak. 
Fii-st,  from  the  forge  dislcKlged  he  thrust  apart 
His  bellows,  and  his  tools  collecting  all 
Bestow'd  them,  careful,  iu  a  silver  chest. 


Then  all  around  with  a  wet  sponge  he  wiped 
His  visage,  and  his  arms  and  bnwny  neck 
Purified,  and  his  shaggy  breast  from  icmutch  ; 
Last,  putting  on  his  vest,  he  took  in  hand 
His  sturdy  staif,  and  shuifled  through  the  door. 
Beside  the  king  of  fire  two  golden  forms 
Majestic  moved,  that  served  Iiim  in  the  plaee 
Of  handnukids ;  young  they  aeem'dy  and  fleeD*d 

ahve. 
Nor  want  they  intellect,  or  speech,  or  force. 
Or  prompt  dexterity  by  the  gods  inspired. 
These  his  supporters  were,  and  at  his  aide 
Attended  diligent,  while  he,  with  gait 
Uncouth,  approaching  Thetis  wher*?  she  nt 
On  a  bright  throne,  seized  f:Lst  her  hand  and  Mid. 

Why,  Thetis !  worthy  as  thou  art  of  love 
And  of  all  reverence,  hast  thou  arrived, 
Unfivquent  here !     Speak — tell  me  thy  desire^ 
Nor  di»nbt  my  services,  if  thou  demand 
Things  possible,  and  possible  to  nia. 

Then  Thetis,  weeping  plenteously,  replied. 
Oh  Vulcan  !  Is  there  on  Olympus'  heights 
A  goddess  with  such  load  of  sorrow  opprca^d 
As,  in  peculiar,  Jove  assigns  to  me  I 
Me  only,  of  all  ocean-njinphs,  he  made 
Spouse  to  a  man,  Peleus  iEacides, 
Whosi?  bed,  although  reluctant  and  perforce, 
I  yet  en<lure<l  to  share.     He  now,  the  prey 
Of  cheerhfss  age,  dt*crepit  lies,  and  Jove 
Still  other  Wi)es  heaps  on  my  wretched  head. 
He  gave  me  to  bring  forth,  gave  me  to  rear 
A  son  illustrious,  valiant,  aud  the  chief 
Of  heroes ;  he,  like  a  luxuriant  plant 
Upnin  '  to  manhood,  while  his  lusty  growth 
I  nourish 'd  as  the  husbandman  his  vme 
Set  in  a  fruitful  field,  and  being  grown 
I  sent  him  early  in  his  gallant  fleet 
Embark 'd,  to  combat  with  the  sons  of  Troy  ; 
But  him  from  fight  retum'd  I  shall  receive. 
Beneath  the  roof  of  Peleus,  never  more, 
An<l  while  he  lives  and  on  the  sun  his  eyes 
Opens,  afliiction  is  his  certain  doom. 
Nor  aid  resides  or  i*eme<ly  in  me. 
The  virgin,  his  own  [lortion  of  the  spoils, 
Allotted  to  him  by  the  GreeiMans — her 
Atridcs,  king  of  men,  resumed,  and  grief 
Devour'd  At'hilles'  spirit  for  her  sake. 
Meantime,  tlie  Trojans  shutthig  close  within 
Their  camp  the  Greecians,  have  forbidden  them 
All  egress,  and  the  senatora  of  Gi\»ece 
Have  sought  with  splendid  gifts  to  soothe  my  sob. 
He,  indis|H)Ked  to  rescue  them  hims.  If 
From  ruin,  sent,  instead,  Patroclus  forth 
Clad  in  his  own  resplendent  armour,  chief 
Of  the  whole  host  of  Mynnidons.     Before 
The  Sca*an  gate  from  mora  to  eve  they  fought, 
And  on  that  self-same  day  had  Hium  &llen. 
But  that  Apollo,  to  advance  the  fame 
Of  Hector,  slew  MenoDtius'  noble  son 
FuU-flushM  with  victory.     Therefore  at  tliy  kneM 
Suppliant  1  fall,  imploring  from  thine  art 
A  shield  and  helmet,  greaves  of  shapely  form 
With  clasps  secured,  and  corslet  for  my  son. 
For  those,  once  his,  his  faithful  friund  fiath  lost, 
Slain  by  the  Trojans,  and  Achilles  lies, 
Himself,  extended  mournful  tm  the  ground. 

Her  answcr'd  then  the  artist  of  the  skies. 
Courage  !   Peqtlex  not  witli  these  cares  thy  flooL 
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I  would  that  when  hia  fatal  hour  shall  come, 
I  oould  as  sure  secrete  him  from  the  stroke 
Of  destiny,  as  he  shall  soon  have  arms 
Illustrious,  such  as  each  particular  man 
Of  thousands,  seeing  them,  shall  wish  his  own. 

He  said,  and  to  his  bellows  quick  repaired. 
Which  turning  to  the  lire  he  bade  them  heave. 
Full  twenty  bellows  working  all  at  once 
Breathed  on  the  furnace,  blowing  easy  and  free 
The  managed  winds,  now  forcible,  as  best 
Suited  dispatch,  now  gentle,  if  the  will 
Of  Vulcan  and  his  kbour  so  required. 
Impenetrable  brass,  tin,  silver,  gold. 
He  cast  into  the  forge,  then,  settling  firm 
His  ponderous  anvil  on  the  block,  one  hand 
With  his  huge  hammer  fill'd,  one  with  the  tongs. 

He  fashion'd  first  a  shield  massy  and  broad 
Of  labour  exquisite,  for  which  he  form'd 
A  triple  border  beauteous,  dazzling  bright, 
And  lo<»pM  it  with  a  silver  brace  behind. 
The  shield  itself  with  five  strong  folds  he  forged^ 
And  with  devices  multiform  the  disk 
Capacious  charged,  toiling  with  skill  divine. 

There  he  descnbed  the  eaith,the  heaven,  the  sea. 
The  sun  that  rests  not,  and  the  moon  full-orb'd. 
There  also,  all  the  stars  which  round  about 
As  with  a  radiant  frontlet  bind  the  skies, 
The  Pleiads  and  the  Hyads,  and  the  might 
Of  huge  Orion,  with  him  Ursa  call'd, 
Known  also  by  his  popular  name,  the  Wam^ 
That  spins  around  the  pole  looking  toward 
Onon,  only  star  of  these  denied 
To  slake  his  beams  in  Ocean's  briny  baths. 

Two  splendid  cities  also  there  he  formed 
Such  as  men  build.     In  one  were  to  be  seen 
Rites  matrimonial  solemnized  with  pomp 
Of  sumptuous  banquets;  fi-oin  their  chambers  forth 
Leading  the  brides  they  usher  d  them  along 
With  torches  through  the  streets,  and  sweet  was 
The  voice  around  of  hymeneal  song.  [heard 

Here  striplings  danced  in  circles  to  the  sound 
Of  pipe  and  harp,  while  in  the  portals  stood 
Women,  admiring,  all,  the  gallant  show. 
Elsewhere  was  to  be  seen  in  council  met 
The  close-throngM  nmltitude.    There  strife  arose. 
Two  citizens  contended  for  a  mulct 
The  price  of  blood.     This  man  affirm'd  the  fine 
All  paid,  haranguing  vehement  the  crowd, 
That  man  denied  that  he  had  aught  received. 
And  to  the  judges  each  made  his  appeal 
£ager  for  their  award.     Meantime  the  people, 
As  favour  swayM  them,  clamour'd  loud  for  each. 
The  heralds  quellM  the  tumult ;  reverend  sat 
On  polish'd  stones  the  elders  in  a  ring, 
Each  with  an  herald^s  sceptre  in  his  hand 
Which  holding  they  arose,  and  all  in  turn 
Gave  sentence.     In  the  midst  two  talents  lay 
Of  gold,  his  destined  recompense  whose  voice 
Decisive  should  pronounce  the  best  award. 
The  other  city  by  two  glittering  hosts 
Invested  stood,  and  a  dispute  arose 
Between  the  hosts,  whether  to  bum  the  town 
And  lay  all  waste,  or  to  divide  the  spoiL 
Meantime,  the  citizens,  still  undismayed. 
Surrendered  not  the  town,  but  taking  arms 
Secretly,  set  the  ambush  in  array. 
And  on  the  walls  their  wives  and  children  kept 
Vigilant  guard,  with  all  the  ancient  men. 
They  sallied ;  at  their  head  Pallas  and  Mars 
Both  golden  and  in  golden  vests  attired 


Advanced,  proportion  each  showing  divine, 
Large,  prominent,  and  such  as  gods  beseemed. 
Not  such  the  people,  but  of  humbler  size. 
Arriving  at  the  spot  for  ambush  chosen, 
A  river's  side,  where  cattle  of  each  kind 
Drank,  down  they  sat,  all  airm'd  in  dazzling  brass. 
Apart  from  all  the  rest  sat  also  down 
Two  spies,  both  looking  for  the  flocks  and  herds. 
Soon  they  appeared,  and  at  their  side  were  seen 
Two  shepherd  swains,  each  playing  on  his  pipe 
Careless,  and  of  the  danger  nought  apprised. 
Svnh  ran  the  spies,  perceiving  their  approach. 
And  intercepting  suddenly  the  herds 
And  Hocks  of  silver  fleece,  slew  also  those 
Who  fed  them.    The  besiegers,  at  that  time 
In  council,  by  the  sound  alarm'd,  their  steeds 
Mounted,  and  hasted,  instant,  to  the  place ; 
Then,  standing  on  the  river's  brink  they  fought 
And  puHh'd  each  other  x^-ith  the  brazen  lance. 
There  Discord  raged,  there  Tumult,  and  the  force 
Of  ruthless  Destiny ;  she  now  a  chief 
Seized  newly  wounded,  and  now  captive  held 
Another  yet  unhurt,  and  now  a  third 
DraggM  breathless  through  the  battle  by  his  feet. 
And  all  her  garb  was  dappled  thick  with  blood. 
Like  living  men  they  traversed  and  they  strove, 
And  dragg'd  by  turns  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

He  also  graved  on  it  a  fallow  field 
Rich,  spacious,  and  well-till'd.  Ploughers  not  few, 
There  driving  to  and  fro  their  sturdy  teams, 
Laboured  the  land ;  and  oft  as  in  their  course 
They  came  to  the  field's  bourn,  so  oft  a  maa 
Met  them,  who  in  their  hands  a  goblet  placed 
Charged   with   delicious    wine.     They,   tumingi 

wrought 
Each  his  own  furrow,  and  impatient  seem'd 
To  reach  the  border  of  the  tilth,  which  black 
Appear'd  behind  them  as  a  glebe  new-turu'd. 
Though  golden.     Sight  to  be  admired  by  all  l 

There  too  he  fomi'd  the  likeness  of  a  field 
Crowded  with  com,  in  which  the  reapers  toil'd 
Each  with  a  sharp-tooth'd  sickle  in  his  hand. 
Along  the  furrow  here,  the  harvest  fell 
In  frequent  handfuls,    there,    they   bound   the 

sheaves. 
Three  binders  of  the  sheaves  their  sultry  task 
All  plied  industrious,  and  behind  them  boys 
Attende(^  filling  with  the  com  their  arms 
And  offering  still  their  bundles  to  be  bound. 
Amid  them,  staff  in  hand,  the  master  stood 
Silent  exulting,  while  beneath  an  oak 
Apart,  his  hei^ds  busily  prepared 
The  banquet,  dressing  a  well-thriven  ox 
New-slain,  and  the  attendant  maidens  mix'd 
Large  8up]>er  for  the  hinds  of  whitest  flour. 

There  also,  laden  with  its  fruit  he  form'd 
A  vineyard  aJl  of  gold  ;  purple  he  made 
The  clusters,  and  the  ^'ine8  supported  stood 
By  poles  of  silver  set  in  even  rows. 
The  trench  he  coloured  sable,  and  around 
Fenced  it  with  tin.     One  only  path  it  show'd 
By  which  the  gatherers  when  they  stripp'd  the 
vines  [bli^-he 

Pass'd  and  repass'd.     There,  youths  and  maidens 
In  frails  of  wicker  bore  the  luscious  fruit. 
While,  in  the  midst,  a  boy  on  his  shrill  harp 
Harmonious  play'd,  still  as  he  stnick  tlie  chord 
Caroling  to  it  with  a  slender  voice. 
They  smote  the  ground  together,  and  with  song 
And  sprightly  reed  came  dfuicing  on  behind. 
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There  too  an  herd  he  fashionM  of  tall  beeves 
Part  gold,  part  tin.    They,  lowing,  from  the  stalla 
Rush'd  forth  to  pasture  by  a  river-«ide 
Rapid,  sonorous,  fringed  with  whispering  reeds. 
Four  golden  herdsmen  drove  the  kine  a-field 
By  nme  swift  dogs  attended.    Dreadful  sprang 
Two  lions  forth,  and  of  the  foremost  herd 
Seized  fast  a  bull.     Him  bellowing  they  dragg'd, 
While  dogs  and  peasants  all  flew  to  his  aid. 
The  lions  tore  the  hide  of  the  huge  prey 
And  lapp'd  his  entrails  and  his  blood.    Meantime 
The  herdsmen, troubling  them  in  vain,  their  hounds 
Encouraged ;  but  no  tooth  for  lions'  flesh 
Found  they,  and,  therefore,  stood  aside  and  bark'd. 

There  also,  the  illustrious  smith  divine 
Amidst  a  pleasant  grove  a  pasture  form'd 
Spacious,  and  sprinkled  o'er  with  silver  sheep 
Numerous,  and  stalls  and  huts  and  shepherds* 
tents. 

To  these  the  glorious  artist  added  next. 
With  various  skill  delineated  exact, 
A  labyrinth  for  the  dance,  such  as  of  old 
In  Crete's  broad  island  Dscdalus  composed 
For  bright-hair'd  Ariadne.     There  the  youths 
And  youth-alluring  maidens,  hand  in  hand, 
Danced  jocund,  every  maiden,  neat-attired 
In  finest  linen,  and  the  youths  in  vests 
Well-woven,  glossy  as  the  glaze  of  oil.         [those, 
These  all  wore  garlands,  and  bright  fauichions. 
Of  bumish'd  gold  in  silver  trappings  hung : — 
They  with  well-tutor'd  step,  now,  nimbly  ran 
The  circle,  swift,  as  when,  before  his  wheel 
Seated,  the  potter  twirls  it  with  both  hands 
For  trial  of  its  speed,  now,  crossing  quick 
They  pass'd  at  once  into  each  other's  place. 
On  either  side  spectators  numerous  stood 
Delighted,  and  two  tumblera  roll'd  themselves 
Between  the  dancers,  singing  as  they  roll'd. 

Last,  with  the  might  of  ocean's  boundless  flood 
He  fill'd  the  border  of  the  wondi-ous  shield. 

When  thus  the  massy  shield  magnificent 
He  had  accomplish'd,  for  the  hero  next 
He  forged,  more  ardent  than  the  blaze  of  fire, 
A  corslet ;  then,  a  ponderous  helmet  bright 
Well  fitted  to  his  brows,  crested  with  gold, 
And  with  laborious  art  divine  adorn'd. 
He  also  made  him  greaves  of  molten  tin. 

The  armour  finish'd,  bearing  in  his  l^and 
The  whole,  he  set  it  down  at  Thetis'  feet. 
She,  like  a  falcon,  from  the  snowy  top 
Stoop'd  of  Ol^Tnpus,  bearing  to  the  earth 
The  dazzling  wonder  fresh  from  Vulcan's  band. 


BOOK  XIX. 

ARGUMENT. 
Achilles  is  reconciled  to  Agamemnon,  and,  clothed  in 
new  armour  forged  by  Vulcan,  leads  out  the  Myrmidons 
to  battle. 

Now  rose  the  mom  in  saffron  vest  attired 
From  ocean,  with  new  day  for  gods  and  men, 
When  Thetis  at  the  fleet  of  Greece  arrived. 
Bearing  that  gift  divine.    She  found  her  son 
All  tears,  and  close  enfolding  in  his  arms 
Patroclusy  while  his  Myrmidons  around 


Wept  also ;  she  amid  them,  gracefnl,  stood, 
And  seizing  fast  his  hand,  him  thus  bespake. 
Although  our  loss  be  great,  yet,  oh  my  soo! 
Leave  we  Fatroclus  lying  on  the  bier 
To  which  the  gods  oidain'd  him  from  the  fint 
Receive  from  Vulcan's  hands  these  gk>rioii8  ain^ 
Such  as  no  mortal  shoulders  ever  bore. 

So  saying,  she  placed  the  armour  on  the  fjtms^ 
Before  him,  and  the  whole  bright  treasure  nng. 
A  tremor  shook  the  Myrmidons ;  none  dared 
Look  on  it,  but  all  fled.     Not  so  himselL 
In  him  fresh  vengeance  kindl($d  at  the  view, 
And,  while  he  gazed,  a  splendour  as  of  fire 
Flash'd  from  his  eyes.     Delighted,  in  his  hand 
He  held  the  glorious  bounty  of  tlie  god. 
And,  wondenng  at  those  strokes  of  art  divine, 
His  eager  speech  thus  to  his  mother  tum'd. 

The  god,  my  mother !  hath  bcstow'd  in  tnth 
Such  armour  on  me  as  demanded  skill 
Like  his,  surpassing  far  all  power  of  man. 
Now,  therefore,  I  will  arm.     But  anxious  fetn 
Trouble  me,  lest  intrusive  flies,  meantime. 
Breed  worms  within  the  spear-inflicted  wounds 
Of  Menoetiades,  and  fill  with  taint 
Of  putrefaction  his  whole  breathless  fonn. 

But  him  the  silver-footed  goddess  fair 
Thus  answer'd.  Oh,  my  son  !  chase  from  thy  mind 
All  such  concern.     I  will,  m^-self,  essay 
To  drive  the  noisome  swarms  which  on  the  sbia 
In  battle  feed  voracious.     Should  he  lie 
The  year  complete,  his  flesh  shall  yet  be  fomid 
Untainted,  and,  it  may  be,  fragrant  too. 
But  thou  the  heroes  of  Achaia^  host 
Convening,  in  their  ears  thy  wrath  renonnee 
Against  the  king  of  men,  then,  instant,  arm 
For  battle,  and  put  on  thy  glorious  might. 

So  saying,  the  goddess  raised  his  courage  h^b. 
Then,  through  the  nostrils  of  the  dead  sl^  pour'd 
Ambrosia,  and  the  ruddy  juice  divine 
Of  nectar,  antidotes  against  decay. 

And  now  forth  went  Achilles  by  the  side 
Of  ocean,  calling  with  a  dreadful  shout 
To  council  all  the  heroes  of  tlie  host. 
Then,  even  they  who  in  the  fleet  before 
Constant  abode,  helmsmen  and  those  who  held 
In  stewardship  the  food  and  public  stores, 
All  flock'd  to  council,  for  that  now  at  length 
After  long  abstinence  from  dread  exploits 
Of  war,  Achilles  had  once  more  appear'd. 
Two  went  together,  halting  on  the  spear, 
(For  still  they  felt  the  anguish  of  their  wounds) 
Noble  Ul^'Bses  and  brave  Diomede, 
And  took  an  early  scat ;  whom  follow'd  last 
The  king  of  men,  by  Coon  in  the  field 
Of  furious  battle  wounded  with  a  Unce. 
The  Greecians  all  assembled,  in  the  midst 
Upstood  the  swift  Achilles,  and  began. 

Atrides  1  we  had  doubtless  better  sped 
Both  thou  and  I,  thus  doing,  when  at  first 
With  cruel  rage  we  bum'd,  a  ^1  the  cause. 
I  would  that  Dian's  shaft  had  m  the  fleet 
Slain  her  that  self-same  day  when  I  destroy'd 
LvTuessus,  and  by  conquest  made  her  mine  I 
Then  had  not  many  a  Grcecian,  lifeless  now, 
Clcnch'd  with  his  teeth  the  ground,  victim,  aUs 
Of  my  revenge  ;  whence  triumph  hath  accrued 
To  Hector  and  his  host,  while  ours  have  cauM 
For  long  remembrance  of  our  mutual  strifa. 
But  evils  past  let  pass,  yielding  perforoe 
To  sad  necessity.    My  wrath  shall 
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Now  ;  I  re8i«fn  it ;  it  hatli  bum*d  too  long. 
Thou  therefore  summon  forth  the  host  to  fight. 
That  I  may  learn,  meeting  them  in  the  field, 
If  still  the  Trojans  purpose  at  our  fleet 
To  watch  us  this  night  also.     But  I  judgo 
That  driven  by  my  spear  to  rapid  flight, 
They  shall  escape  with  weary  limbs'  at  least. 

He  ended,  and  th^  Greecians  brazen-greavcd 
Rejoiced  that  Peleus*  mighty  son  had  cast 
His  wrath  aside.     Then  not  into  the  midst 
Proceeding,  but  at  his  own  seat,  upstood 
King  Agamemnon,  and  them  thus  bespake. 

Friends !  Greecian  heroes !   Ministers  of  Mars ! 
Arise  who  may  to  speak,  he  claims  your  ear  ; 
All  interruption  wrongs  him,  and  distracts, 
HoweVr  expert  the  speaker.     WIio  can  hear 
Amid  the  roar  of  tumult,  or  who  speak  ? 
The  clearest  voice,  best  utterance,  both  are  Tain. 
I  shall  address  Achilles.     Hear  my  speech 
Ye  Argives,  and  with  understanding  mark. 
1  hear  not  now  the  voice  of  your  reproach  2 
First ;  ye  have  oft  condemn'd  me.    Yet  the  blame 
Rests  not  with  me  ;  Jove,  Destiny,  and  she 
Who  roams  the  shades,  Erinnys,  caused  the  offence. 
She  filFd  my  soul  with  fury  on  that  day 
In  council,  when  I  seized  Achilles'  prize. 
For  what  could  I  ?    All  things  obey  the  gods. 
Ate,  pernicious  power,  daughter  of  Jove, 
By  whom  all  suffer,  challenges  from  all 
Reverence  and  fear.     Delicate  are  her  feet 
Which  scorn  the  ground,  and  over  human  heads 
She  glides,  injurious  to  the  race  of  man, 
Of  two  who  strive,  at  least  entangling  one. 
She  injured,  on  a  day,  dread  Jove  himself 
Most  excellent  of  all  in  earth  or  heaven, 
When  Juno,  although  female,  him  deceived. 
What  time  Alcmena  should  have  brought  to  light 
In  bulwarks  Thebes  the  force  of  Hercules. 
Then  Jove,  among  the  gods  glorj'ing,  spake. 

Hear  all !  both  gods  and  goddesses,  attend  ! 
That  I  may  make  my  purpose  known.     This  day 
Bii'th-pang-dispensing  Uithya  brings 
An  hero  forth  to  light,  who,  sprung  from  those 
That  sprang  from  me,  his  empire  shall  extend 
Over  fljl  kingdoms  bordering  on  his  own. 

To  whom,  designing  fraud,  Juno  replied. 
Thou  wilt  be  found  false,  and  this  word  of  thine 
Shall  want  performance.     But  Ol^mijian  Jove  ! 
Swear  now  the  inviolable  oath,  that  he 
Who  shall,  this  day,  fall  from  between  the  feet 
Of  woman,  drawing  his  descent  from  thee. 
Shall  rule  all  kingdoms  bordering  on  his  own. 

She  said,  and  Jove,  suspecting  nought  her  wiles, 
The  great  oath  swore,  to  his  own  grief  and  wrong 
At  once  from  the  Olympian  summit  flew 
Juno,  and  to  Achaian  Argos  borne, 
There  sought  the  noble  wife^  of  Sthenelus, 
Offspring  of  Perseus.     Pregnant  with  a  son 
Six  months,  she  now  the  seventh  saw  at  hand, 
But  him  the  goddess  premature  pi-oduced. 
And  check'd  Alcmena's  pangs  already  due. 
Then  joyful  to  have  so  prevail'd,  she  bore 
Herself  the  tidings  to  Satumian  Jove. 

'  *A9waali»t  y6yv  ic<iMif«i»'— Shall  bo  glad  to  bend  their 
knee,  L,e.  to  alt  and  repose  themttelvea. 

*  Toihor  fiiSov. — ^He  seems  to  intend  the  reproaches 
sounded  in  his  ear  from  mil  quarters,  and  which  he  had 
repeatedly  heard  before 

*  B7  Mine  oalted  AnUbIa,  \fj  others,  NIcippe. 


Lord  of  the  candent  lightnings  !  Sire  of  all! 
I  bring  thee  tidings.     The  great  prince,  ordain'd 
To  rule  the  Argivc  nice,  this  day  is  bom, 
Eurystheus,  son  of  Sthenelus,  the  son 
Of  Perseus  ;  therefore  he  derives  from  thee, 
Nor  shall  the  throne  of  Argos  shame  his  birth. 

She  spake ;  then  anguish  stung  the  heart  of  Jove 
Deeply,  and  seizing  by  her  glossy  locks 
The  goddess  Ate,  in  his  wrath  he  swure 
That  never  to  the  starry  skies  again 
And  the  Ol^-mpian  heights  he  would  permit 
The  universal  mischief  to  i*eturn. 
Then,  whirling  her  around,  he  cast  her  down 
To  earth.     She,  mingling  with  all  works  of  raeiiy 
Caused  many  a  pang  to  Jove,  who  saw  his  son 
Laborious  tasks  servile,  and  of  his  birth 
Unworthy,  at  Eurystheus*  will  enjoined. 

So  when  the  hero  Hector  at  our  ships 
Slew  us,  I  then  regretted  my  offence 
Which  Ate  first  inipellM  me  to  commit. 
But  since,  infatuated  by  the  gods 
I  err*d,  behold  me  ready  to  appease 
With  gifts  of  price  inmiense  whom  I  have  wpong'd. 
Thou,  then,  arise  to  battle,  and  the  host 
Rouse  also.     Not  a  ])i*omi8e  yesternight 
Was  made  thee  by  Ulysses  in  thy  tent 
On  my  behalf,  but  shall  be  well  perform'd. 
Or  if  it  please  thee,  though  im]>atient,  wait 
Short  season,  and  my  train  sliall  bring  the  rifts 
Even  now  ;  that  thou  may'st  understand  and  know 
That  my  peace-offerings  are  indeed  sincere 

To  whom  Achilles,  swiftest  of  the  swift. 
Atrides !  Agamemnon !  passing  all 
In  glory !  king  of  men !  recompense  just 
By  gifts  to  make  me,  or  to  make  me  none. 
That  rests  with  thee.     But  let  us  to  the  fight 
Incontinent.     It  is  no  time  to  play 
The  game  of  rhetoric,  dnd  to  waste  the  hours 
In  speeches.     Much  remains  yet  unperformed. 
Achilles  must  go  forth.     He  must  be  seen 
Once  more  in  fi-ont  of  battle,  wasting  wide 
With  brazen  spear  the  crowded  ranks  of  Troy. 
Mark  him — and  as  he  fights,  fight  also  ye. 

To  whom  Ulysses  ever-wise  replied. 
Nay — urge  not,  valiant  as  thou  art  thyself, 
Achaia's  sons  up  to  the  battlements 
Of  Ilium,  by  i*epast  yet  unrefrcshM, 
Godlike  Achilles ! — For  when  phalanx  once 
Shall  clash  with  phalanx,  and  the  gods  with  rage 
Both  hosts  inspire,  the  contest  Shall  not  then 
Prove  short.     Bid  rather  the  Achaians  take 
Both  food  and  wine,  for  they  are  strength  and 
To  stand  all  day  till  sunset  to  a  foe  [might. 

Opposed  in  battle,  fasting,  were  a  task 
Might  foil  the  best ;  for  though  his  will  be  prompt 
To  combat,  yet  the  power  must  by  degrees 
Forsake  him  ;  thirst  and  hunger  he  must  feel. 
And  his  limbs  failing  him  at  every  step. 
But  he  who  hath  his  vigour  to  the  full 
Fed  with  due  nourishment,  although  he  fight 
All  day,  yet  feels  his  courage  unimpaired, 
Nor  weariness  perceives  till  all  retire. 
Come  then — dismiss  the  people  with  command 
That  each  prepare  replenishment.     Meantime 
Let  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  his  gifts 
In  presence  here  of  the  assembled  Greeks 
Produce,  that  all  may  view  them,  and  that  thou 
May'st  feel  thine  own  heart  gladden'd  at  the  sight 
Let  the  king  also,  standing  in  the  midst, 
Swear  to  thee,  that  he  renders  back  tlie  maid 
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A  virt^in  still,  and  Rtrangc  to  Iiis  embrace, 

And  let  thy  own  composure  prove,  the  while, 

That  thou  art  satisfioil.     Last,  let  him  spread 

A  princely  bani^uet  for  thee  in  his  tent, 

That  thou  may'st  want  no  part  of  just  amends. 

Thou  too,  Atrides,  shalt  hereafter  prove 

More  just  to  others ;  for  himself,  a  kinij, 

Stoops  not  too  low, soothing  whom  he  hath  wrong  d. 

Him  Apamenmou  answer'd  king  of  men. 
Thou  luist  arranged  wisely  the  whole  concern, 
0  Laertiades,  and  I  have  heard 
Thy  speech,  both  words  and  method,  with  delight. 
Willing  I  am,  yea  more,  I  wish  to  swear 
As  thou  hast  said,  for  by  the  gods  I  can 
Most  truly.     Let  Achilles,  though  of  pause 
Impatient,  suffer  yet  a  short  delay 
With  all  assembled  here,  till  from  my  tent 
The  gifts  arrive,  and  oaths  of  ])eace  be  sworn. 
To  thee  I  give  it  in  peculiar  charge 
That  chusing  forth  the  most  illustrious  youths 
Of  all  Achaia,  thou  produce  the  gifts 
From  my  own  ship,  all  those  which  yesternight 
We  promised,  nor  the  women  leave  behind. 
And  let  Talthybius  throughout  all  the  camp 
Of  the  Achaians,  instant,  seek  a  boar 
For  sacrifice  to  Jove  and  to  the  Sun. 

Then  thus  Achilles  matchless  in  the  race. 
Atrides  !  most  illustrious  !  king  of  men  ! 
Expedience  bids  us  to  these  can's  atttMid 
Hereafter,  when  some  pause,  ]>erehance,  of  fight 
Shall  happen,  and  the  martial  rage  which  fires 
My  bosom  now,  shall  somewhat  less  be  felt 
Our  friends  by  Prianieian  Hector  slain, 
Now  strew  the  field  numgled,  for  him  hath  Jove 
Exalted  high,  and  given  him  great  renown. 
But  haste,  now  take  refreshni«;nt ;  though,  in  truth, 
Might  1  direct,  the  host  should  by  all  means 
Unfed  to  battle,  and  at  set  of  sun 
All  sup  together,- this  affront  revenged. 
But  as  f(»r  me,  no  drop  shall  juiss  my  lips 
Or  morsel,  whose  companion  lies  with  feet 
Tuni*d  to  the  vestibule,  pierced  by  the  sj)ear, 
And  compass'd  by  my  weeping  train  around. 
No  want  of  food  feel  I.     My  wishes  call 
For  carnage,  blood,  and  agonies  and  groans. 

But  him,  excelling  in  all  wisdom,  thus 
Ulysses  answer'd.     Oh  Achilles  !  son 
Of  Peleus  !  bravtrst  far  of  all  our  host ! 
Me,  in  no  scanty  nieasui-e,  thou  excelPst 
Wielding  the  spear,  and  thee  in  ]>rudence,  I 
Not  less.     For  I  am  elder,  aiul  have  learn'd 
What  thou  hast  yet  to  learn.  Bid  then  thine  heart 
Endure  with  patience  to  be  taught  by  me. 
Men,  satiate  soon  with  battle,  loath  the  field 
On  which  the  most  abundant  harvest  falls, 
Reap*d  by  the  sword ;  and  when  the  hand  of  Jove, 
Dispenser  of  the  great  events  of  war. 
Turns  once  the  scale,  tlien,  farewell  every  hope 
Of  more  than  scanty  gleanings.     Shall  the  Greeks 
Abstain  from  sust<»nance  for  all  who  die  ! 
That  were  indeed  severe,  sinc(?  day  by  <lay 
No  few  exi>ire,  and  respite  could  lie  none. 
The  dead,  die  whoso  may,  should  be  inhumed. 
This,  duty  bids,  but  bids  us  also  deem 
One  day  sufficient  for  our  sighs  and  tears. 
Ourselves,  all  we  who  still  survive  the  war. 
Have  need  of  sustenance,  that  we  may  bear 
The  lengthen'd  conHict  with  i-ecruited  might. 
Cased  in  enduring  brass. — Ye  all  have  heard 
Vour  call  to  battle  ;  let  none  lingering  stand 


In  expectation  of  a  farther  call, 

Which  if  it  sound,  shall  thunder  proTe  to  him     ■!  ^ 

Who  lurks  among  the  sliips.     Mo.     Rush«%aH 

Together  forth,  for  contest  sharp,  prepared, 

And  persevering  with  the  Iiost  of  Tpoy. 

So  saying,  the  sons  of  Nestor,  glorious  chid^ 
He  chose,  with  Meges  Phyleus*  noble  son, 
Thoas,  Meriones,  and  Melanippus 
And  Lycomedes.     These,  together,  sought 
The  tent  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. 
They  ask*d,  and  tliey  received.  Soon  they  prodnol 
The  seven  pAmiised  tnpods  from  the  tent. 
Twice  ten  bright  cauldrons,  twelve  high-mettM 

steeds, 
Seven  lovely  captives  skilPd  alike  in  arts 
Domestic,  of  unblemished  beauty  rare,  , 

And  last,  Briseis  with  the  blooming  cheeks.  \  I 

Before  them  went  Ulysses,  bearing  weigh'd 
Ten  goldt'U  talents,  whom  the  chosen  Greeks 
Attended  laden  with  the  remnant  gifts.  i  | 

Full  in  the  midst  they  placed  them.     Then  aras  1 
King  Agamemnon,  and  Talthybius 
The  herald,  clear  in  utterance  as  a  god. 
Beside  him  stood,  holding  tlie  victim  boar. 
Atrides,  drawing  forth  his  dagger  bright. 
Appendant  ever  to  his  sword's  huge  Jicath, 
Sever'd  the  bristly  foreUick  of  the  l>oar, 
A  previous  offering.     Next,  witli  lifted  hands 
To  Jove  he  pray'd,  while,  all  around,  the  Greeks 
Sat  listening  silent  to  the  sovereign's  voice. 
He  looked  to  tlie  wide  heaven,  and  thus  he  pray'd. 

First,  Jove  be  witness !  of  all  powers  above 
Best  and  supreme ;  Earth  next,  and  next  the  Son! 
Anitlast,  who  under  earth  the  guilt  avenge 
Of  oaths  sworn  falsely,  let  the  Furies  hear ! 
For  no  respect  of  amorous  desire 
Or  other  puq)osi>,  have  I  laid  mine  hand 
On  fair  Briseis,  but  within  my  tent 
Untouch'd,  immaculate  she  hath  remaln'd. 
And  if  I  falsely  swear,  then  may  the  g«>dii 
The  nuiny  woes  with  which  they  mark  the  crime 
Of  men  foi-sworn,  pour  also  down  on  me ! 

So  saying,  he  pierced  the  victim  in  his  throat, 
And,  whirling  him  around,  Talthybius,  next. 
Cast  him  into  the  ocean,  fishes*  food. 
Then,  in  the  centre  of  Achaia's  sons 
Upn)se  Achilles,  and  thus  spake  again. 

Jove !  Father !  dire  calamities,  effects 
Of  thy  appointment,  fall  on  human  kind. 
Never  had  Agamenmon  in  my  breast 
Such  anger  kindled,  never  had  he  seized. 
Blinded  by  wrath,  and  torn  my  prize  away. 
But  that  the  slaughter  of  our  numerous  friends 
Which  thence  ensued,  thou  hadst,  thj-self,  onlain'd. 
Now  go,  ye  Greecians,  eat,  and  then  to  liattle. 

So  saying,  Achilles  suddenly  dissolved 
The  hasty  council,  and  all  ttew  dispersed 
To  their  own  ships.     Then  took  the  M^-rmidons 
Those  splendid  gifts  which  in  the  tent  they  lodged 
Of  swift  Achilles,  and  the  damsels  led 
Each  to  a  seat,  while  others  of  his  train 
Drove  forth  the  stetnls  to  pxsture  with  his  herd. 
But  when  Briseis,  bright  as  Venus,  saw  | 

Patroclus  lying  mangled  by  the  spear, 
Ei»f«)lding  him  around,  she  shriek'd  and  tore 
Her  bosom,  her  smooth  neck  and  bi>auteous  cheekli 
Then  thus,  divinely  fair,  with  tears  she  said. 

Ah,  my  Patroclus !  dearest  friend  of  all 
To  hapless  me,  departing  from  this  tent 
I  left  thee  hving,  and  now,  generous  chief! 
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ired  to  it  again,  here  find  t)|pe  dead, 
nipid  in  succession  are  my  woes ! 
',  myself,  the  valiant  prince  to  whom 
arents  had  hetrothed  me,  slain  before 
;ity  walls ;  and  my  three  brothers,  sons 
y  own  mother,  whom  with  long  regret 
am,  fell  also  in  that  dreadful  field, 
vhen  the  swift  Achilles  slew  the  prince 
^'d  my  spouse,  and  the  fair  city  sack'd 
ible  M^Ties,  thou  by  every  art 
nder  friendship  didst  forbid  my  tears, 
lising  oft  that  thou  would 'st  make  me  bride 
?leu8*  godlike  son,  that  thy  own  ship 
Id  waft  me  hence  to  Phthia,  and  that  thj-self 
Id'st  furnish  forth  among  the  Myrmidons 
luptial  feast.     Therefore  thy  death  I  mourn 
?le8fi,  for  thou  \«'ast  ever  kind  U»  me. 
13  spake,  and  all  her  fellow-captives  heaved 
onsive  sighs,  deploring  each,  in  show, 
lead  Patroclus,  but,  in  truth,  herself, 
the  Acliaian  chiefs  gathor'd  around 
\es,  wooing  him  to  eat,  but  he 
uM,  and  still  resolute,  their  suit  refused — 
I  have  here  a  friend  on  whom  by  prayers 
y  prevail,  I  pray  that  ye  desist, 
longer  press  me,  mourner  as  I  am, 
it  or  drink,  for  till  the  sun  go  down 
inflexible,  and  icili  abstain. 
sa\ing,  the  other  princes  he  dismissed 
itient,  but  the  sons  of  Atreus  both, 
icsj  Nestor,  and  Idoroeneus, 
Plicenix,  hoai-y  warrior,  in  his  tent 
ing  still,  with  cheerful  converse  kind 
Y^d  to  soothe  him,  whose  afflicted  soul 
nothing  scorn'd  till  he  should  once  again 
I  on  the  ravening  ed«;e  of  bloody  war. 
,  mindful  of  his  friend,  groaning  he  said, 
ne  was,  uuhappiest,  dearest  of  my  friends  I 
n  even  thou,  with  diligent  dispatch, 
elf,  hast  spread  a  table  in  my  tent, 
tiour  of  battle  drawing  nigh  between 
Grreeks  and  warlike  Trojans.     But  there  liea 
body  now,  gored  by  the  ruthless  steel, 
for  thy  sake  I  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
gh  dearth  be  none,  conscious  that  other  woe 
assing  this  1  can  have  none  to  fear, 
lot  if  tidings  of  my  father's  death 
Id  reach  me,  who  this  moment  weeps,  perhaps, 
lithia  tears  of  tenderest  regi*et 
mch  a  son ;  while  I,  remote  from  home, 
t  for  detested  Helen  under  Troy. 
iven  were  he  dead,  whom,  if  he  live, 
r  in  Scyros,  my  own  darling  son, 
s^eoptolemus  of  form  divine, 
jtill  this  hope  I  cherish'd  in  my  breast 
low,  that,  of  us  two,  myself  alone 
Id  fall  at  Ilium,  and  that  thou,  restored 
hthia,  should'st  have  wafted  o'er  the  waves 
on  fi\)m  Scyros  to  his  native  home, 
thou  might'st  show  him  all  his  heritage, 
rain  of  menials,  and  my  fair  abode. 
niher  dead  already  I  account 
IS,  or  doubt  not  that  his  residue 
iseral>le  life  sliall  soon  be  spent, 
ugh  stress  of  age  and  expectation  sad 
tidings  of  my  death  shall,  next,  arrive, 
bpake  Achilles  weeping,  around  whom 
chiefs  all  sigh'd,  each  with  remembrance 
paiu'd 
me  loved  object  left  at  home.     Meantime 


Jove,  with  compassion  moved,  their  sorrow  saw. 
And  in  wing'd  accents  thus  to  Pallas  spake. 

Daughter !  thou  hast  abandon'd  as  it  seems, 
Yon  virtuous  chief  for  ever ;  shall  no  care 
Thy  mind  engage  of  brave  Achilles  more  I 
Before  his  gallant  fleet  mourning  he  sits 
His  friend,  disconsolate ;  the  other  Greeks 
Eat  and  are  satisfied ;  he  only  fasts. 
Go,  then — instil  nectar  into  his  breast. 
And  sweets  ambrosial,  that  he  hunger  not. 

So  saying,  he  urged  Minerva  prompt  before. 
In  form  a  shrill-voiced  harpy  of  long  wing 
Through  ether  down  she  darted,  while  the  Greeks 
In  all  their  camp  for  instant  battle  arm'd. 
Ambrosial  sweets  and  nectar  she  instilPd 
Into  his  breast,  lest  he  should  sufier  loss 
Of  strength  through  abstinence,  then  soar'd  again 
To  her  great  sire's  unperishing  abode. 
And  now  the  Gi-eecians  from  their  gallant  fleet 
All  pour'd  themselves  abroad.  As  when  thick  snow 
From  Jove  descends,  driven  by  impetuous  gusts 
Of  the  cloud-scattering  north,  so  frequent  shone 
Issuing  from  the  fleet  the  dazzling  cas<iues, 
Boss'd  bucklers,  hauberks  strong,  and  ashen  spears. 
Upwent  the  flash  to  heaven  ;  wide  all  around 
The  champain  laugh'd  with  beamy  brass  illumed. 
And  tranifdings  of  the  warriors  on  all  sides 
Resounded,  amidst  whom  Achilles  arm'd. 
He  gnash *d  his  tooth,  fire  glimmerM  in  his  eyes. 
Anguish  intoh'rablc  wrung  his  heart 
And  fury  against  Troy,  while  he  put  on 
His  glorious  anns,  the  labour  of  a  god. 
First,  to  his  legs  his  polish'd  greaves  he  clasp'd 
Studded  with  silver,  then  his  corslet  bright 
Braced  to  his  bosom,  his  huge  sword  of  bi'ass 
Athwart  his  shoulder  slung,  and  his  broad  shield 
Uplifted  last,  luminous  as  the  moon. 
Such  as  to  mariners  a  fire  appears, 
Kindled  by  shepherds  on  the  distant  top 
Of  some  lone  hill ;  they,  driven  by  stormy  winds, 
Reluctant  roam  far  off"  the  fishy  deep, 
Such  from  Achilles'  burning  shield  divine 
A  lustre  struck  the  skies ;  his  ponderous  helm 
He  lifted  to  his  brows ;  starlike  it  shone. 
And  shook  its  curling  crest  of  bushy  gold, 
By  Vulcan  taught  to  wave  profuse  around. 
So  clad,  godlike  Achilles  trial  made 
It  his  arms  fitted  him,  and  gave  free  scope 
To  his  proportioned  limbs ;  buoyant  they  proved 
As  wings,  and  high  upbore  his  airy  tread. 
He  drew  his  father's  spear  forth  from  its  case. 
Heavy  and  huge  and  h)ng.     That  spear,  of  all 
Achaia's  sons,  none  else  had  jwwer  to  wield ; 
Achilles  only  could  the  Pelian  spear 
Brandish,  by  Chiron  for  his  father  hewn 
From  Pelion's  top  for  slaughter  of  the  brave. 
His  coursers,  then,  Automedon  prepared 
And  Alcimus,  adjusting  diligent 
The  fair  caparisons  ;  they  thrust  the  bits 
Into  their  mouths,  and  to  the  chariot  seat 
Extended  and  nmde  fast  the  reins  behind. 
The  splendid  scourge  commodious  to  the  grasp 
Seizing,  at  once  Automedon  upsprang 
Into  his  place ;  behind  him,  ann'd  complete 
Achilles  mounted,  as  the  orient  sun 
All  dazzling,  and  with  awful  tone  his  speeoh 
Directed  to  the  coursers  of  his  sire. 

Xanthus,  and  Balius  of  Podarges*  blood 
Illustrious !  see  ye  that,  the  battle  done, 
Ye  bring  whom  now  ye  bear  back  to  the  host 
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Of  the  Acliaians  in  far  other  sort, 
I   Nor  leave  Iiira,  a8  ye  left  Patroclus,  dead. 
I       Him  then  his  Ht<.>ed  unconquerM  in  the  race, 
;   XanthuH,  thus  annwer'd  from  beneath  his  yoke, 
But,  hanging  low  his  head,  and  with  his  mane 
Dlslicverd  all,  and  streaming  to  the  ground. 
Him  Juno  vocal  made,  goddess  white-arm'd. 

And  doubtless  so  we  will.     This  day  at  least 
We  boar  thee  safe  from  battle,  stormy  chief  I 
But  thee  the  hour  of  thy  destruction  swift 
Api»roaches,  Imsten'd  by  no  fault  of  ours. 
But  by  the  force  of  fate  and  power  divine. 
For  not  through  sloth  or  tardiness  on  us 
Aught  chargeable,  have  Ilium's  sons  thine  arms 
Stript  from  Patroclus'  shoulders,  but  a  god 
Matchless  in  battle,  offHpring  of  bright-luur'd 
Latona,  him  contending  in  the  van 
Slew,  for  the  glory  of  the  chief  of  Troy. 
We,  Zephyrus  liimself,  though  by  report 
Swiftest  of  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  in  speed 
Could  equal,  but  the  Fates  thee  also  doom 
By  human  hands  to  fall,  and  hands  divine. 

The  interposing  Furies  at  that  word 
Sup]>res8'd  his  utterance,  and  indignant,  thus, 
Achilles,  swiftest  of  the  swift,  replied. 

Why,  Xanthus,  prophesiest  thou  my  death  ! 
It  ill  beseems  thee.     I  already  know 
That  from  my  parents  far  remote  my  doom 
Appoints  me  here  to  die ;  yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  from  feats  of  amis,  till  Ilium's  host 
Shall  have  received,  at  length,  their  fill  of  war. 
He  said,  and  with  a  shout  drove  foith  to  battle. 


BOOK  XX. 

ARGUMENT. 
By  permlwion  of  Jupiter  the  g<Kls  deiicend  into  the  battle, 
and  range  thcniiK-Ives  on  eitlicr  eiide  rwpectlvely.  Nep- 
tune rescue**  A-mvuh  fn)m  death  by  the  hand  of  Achilles, 
from  whom  Apollo,  Mx>n  after,  rescues  lluctor.  AchillcH 
slays  many  Trojans. 

■    TiiK  Greecians,  thus,  before  their  lofty  ships 

j    Stood  ami'd  around  Achille.s,  glorious  chief 

'    Insatiable  with  war,  and  opposite 
The  Trojans  on  the  rising  ground  appear*d. 

'    Meantime,  Jove  ordered  Themis,  from  the  head 

I    Of  the  deep-fork'd  Olympian  to  convene 

I    The  gods  in  council.     She  to  every  part 
Proceeding,  bade  them  to  the  courts  of  Jove. 

I    Nor  of  the  floods  was  any  ab.sent  thence 
Oceanus  except,  or  of  the  nymphs 
Who  haunt  the  pleasant  groves,  or  dwell  beside 

I    Stream-feeding  fountains,  or  in  meadows  green. 
Within  the  courts  of  cloud-assembler  Jove 
Arrrved,  on  pillar'd  thrones  radiant  they  sat, 

I    With  ingenuity  divhie  contrived 

I    By  Vulcan  for  the  mighty  sire  of  all. 

I    Thus  they  within  the  Thunderer's  palace  sat 
Assembled ;  nor  was  Neptune  slow  to  hear 
The  voice  of  Themis,  but  (the  billows  left) 
Came  also ;  in  the  niirlst  his  seat  he  took, 
And  askM,  incontinent,  the  mind  of  Jove.    [call*d 
King  of  the  lightnings  I   wherefore  hast  thou 
The  gods  to  council !  Hast  thou  aught  at  heart 
Important  to  the  hosts  of  Greece  and  Troy  I 
For  on  the  battle's  fiery  edge  they  stand. 


To  whom  replkd  Jove,  aoTereign  of  the  stORDi 
Thou  know*st  mjKounsel,  shaker  of  the  ahoro! 
And  wherefore  ye  are  caU*d.     Although  ordain^ 
So  soon  to  die,  they  interest  me  stilL 
Mj-self,  here  seated  on  Ol^-mpus*  top. 
With  contemplation  will  my  mind  iiidalge 
Of  yon  great  spectacle ;  but  ye,  the  rest. 
Descend  into  the  field,  Trojan  or  Greek 
Each  to  assist,  as  each  shall  most  incline. 
For  should  Achilles  in  the  field  no  foe 
Find  save  the  Trojans,  quickly  should  tliey  fly 
Before  the  rapid  force  of  Peleus'  son. 
They  trembled  ever  at  his  look,  and  siooe 
Such  fury  for  liis  friend  hath  fired  his  heart, 
I  fear  lest  he  anticipate  the  will 
Of  fate,  and  Ilium  perish  premature. 

So  spake  the  son  of  Saturn  kindling  war 
Inevitable,  and  the  gods  to  fight 
'Gan  move  with  minds  discordant.    Juno  soui^ 
And  Pallas,  with  the  earth-encircling  power 
Neptune,  the  Greecian  fleet,  with  whom  were  'fofi 
Mercurj',  teacher  of  all  useful  arts. 
And  Vulcan,  rolling  on  all  sides  hi%  e^-es 
Tremendous,  but  on  disproiK>rtion*d  legs, 
Not  without  labour  hard,  halting  uncouth. 
Mars,  warrior-god,  on  Ilium's  jiart  appealed 
With  Phoebus  never-shorn,  Dian  shah-um^d, 
Xanthus,  Latona,  and  the  queen  of  smiles, 
Venus.     So  long  as  the  immortal  gods 
Mix'd  not  with  either  host,  Acluiia's  sons 
Exulted,  seeing,  after  tedious  pause, 
Achilles  in  the  field,  and  terror  shook 
The  knees  of  every  Trojan,  at  the  sight 
Of  swift  Achilles  like  another  Mars 
Panting  for  blood,  and  bright  in  arms  again. 
But  when  the  Olv-mpian  powers  had  enter*d  oncf 
The  multitude,  then  Discord,  at  whose  voice 
The  million  maddens,  vehement  arose  *, 
Then,  Pallas  at  the  trench  without  the  wall 
By  turns  stood  shouting,  and  by  turns  a  shoot 
Sent  terrible  along  the  sounding  shore. 
While,  gloomy  as  a  tempest,  opposite. 
Mars  from  the  lofty  citadel  of  Troy 
Now  yell'd  aloud,  now  running  o'er  the  hill 
Call ico lone,  on  the  Simois'  side. 

Thus  the  immortals,  ever-blest,  impelPd 
Both  hosts  to  battle,  and  dire  inroad  caiu^ed 
<^f  strife  among  them.     Sudden  from  on  high 
The  sire  of  go<ls  and  men  thundered  ;  meantinia 
Neptune  tlio  euith  and  the  high  mountauis  shfyft 
Through  all  her  base  and  to  her  topmost  peak 
Ida  spring-fod  the  agitation  felt 
Reeling,  all  Ilium  and  the  fleet  of  Gx^eeee. 
Upstarteil  from  his  throne,  appalPd,  the  kix^ 
Of  Erebus,  and  with  a  cry  his  fears 
Through  hell  proclnini*d,  lest  Neptune,o'er  his hei 
Shuttering  the  vaulU'd  earth,  should  wide  disdo 
To  mortal  and  immortal  eyes  his  realm 
Terrible,  squalid,  to  the  gods  themselves 
A  dreadful  spectacle ;  with  such  a  sound 
The  powers  eternal  into  battle  rush'd. 
Opjwsed  to  Neptune,  king  of  the  vast  deep, 
Apollo  stood  with  his  wingM  arrows  arm'd  ; 
Pallas  to  Mars ;  Diana  slmft-expcrt. 
Sister  of  Phoebus,  in  her  golden  bow 
Rejoicing,  with  whose  shouts  the  forests  rii^ 
To  Juno  ;  Mercury,  for  useful  arts 
Famed,  to  latona  ;  and  to  Vulcan's  foros 
The  eddied  river  broud,  by  mortal  men 
Scamander  call'd,  but  Xanthus  by  the  god& 
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;ods  encountcrM  gods.    But  most  desire 

es  feit,  breaking  the  ranks,  to  rush 

-iaroei&n  Hector,  with  whose  blood 

|r  his  fury  prompted  him  to  sate 

idefatigable  god  of  war. 

be  encourager  of  Ilium's  host, 

),  urged  Apneas  to  assail 

m  of  Peleus,  with  heroic  might 

ing  his  bold  heart.     He  feign'd  the  voice 

lam's  son  Lycaon,  and  his  form 

ling,  thus  the  Trojan  chief  address'd. 

eas  !  Trojan  leader  !  where  are  now 

aunts,  which,  banqueting  erewhile  among 

piuces,  o'er  thy  brimming  cups  thou  madest, 

liou  would'st  fight,  thyself,  with  Peleus'  son  \ 

*hom  ^neas  answer  thus  return 'd. 

ing  of  Priam  !  why  enjoin'st  thou  me 

•  inclined,  that  ai*duous  task,  to  cope 

the  unroatch'd  Achilles  ?  I  have  proved 

rce  already,  when  he  chased  me  down 

Ida  with  his  spear,  what  time  he  made 

e  of  all  our  cattle,  and  dcstroy'd 

us  and  Lymessus  ;  but  I  'scaped 

n,  by  Jove  himself  empower'd  to  fly. 

ad  I  fallen  by  Achilles'  hand, 

y  the  hand  of  Pallas,  who  his  steps 

ct«d,  and  exhorted  him  to  slay 

1  the  Leleges.     Vain,  therefore,  proves 

)rtal  force  to  Peleus'  son  opposed  ; 

ic,  at  least,  of  the  immortals  stands 

reside  him,  guardian  of  his  life, 

»f  himself,  he  hath  an  arm  that  sends 

pid  spear  unerring  to  the  mark. 

ould  the  gods  more  equal  sway  the  scales 

tie,  not  with  ease  should  he  subdue 

lough  he  boast  a  panoply  of  brass. 

),  then,  A]>ollo  answer'd,  son  of  Jove. 

prefer  to  the  immortal  gods 
rayer,  for  thee  men  rumour  Venus*  son. 
Iter  of  Jove,  and  Peleus'  son  his  birth 
from  a  goddess  of  inferior  note. 
(Other  is  from  Jove ;  the  offspring,  his, 
loble  of  the  hoary  Ocean  old. 
erefore,  and  thy  conquering  spear  uplift 
it  him,  nor  let  aught  his  sounding  words 
thee,  or  his  threats  turn  thee  away. 
ia3ring,  with  martial  force  the  chief  he  fill'd, 
hrough  the  foremost  combatants  advanced 
nt  in  arms.     Nor  pass'd  Anchises'  son 
n  of  Juno,  through  the  crowded  ranks 
ig  Achilles,  but  the  powers  of  heaven 
aed  by  her  command,  she  thus  address'd. 
tune,  and  thou,  Minerva  !  with  mature 
ration,  ponder  the  event, 
hief,  iEneas,  dazzling  bright  in  arms, 
o  withstand  Achilles,  and  he  goes 
y  Apollo  ;  in  despite  of  whom 
>ar  task  to  give  him  quick  repulse, 
ourselves,  let  some  propitious  power 
;then  Achilles  with  a  mind  exempt 
terror,  and  with  force  invincible. 
.11  he  know  that  of  the  gods  above 
ightiest  are  his  friends,  with  whom  compared 
.vourers  of  Ilium  in  time  past, 
itood  her  guardians  in  the  bloody  strife, 
npty  boasters  all,  and  nothing  worth. 
lerefore  came  wo  down,  that  we  may  sliare 
ght,  and  that  Achilles  suffer  nought 
to-day,  though  suffer  all  he  must 
liter,  with  his  thread  of  life  entwined 


By  Destiny,  the  day  when  he  was  bom. 
But  should  Achilles  unapprised  remain 
Of  such  advantage  by  a  voice  divine. 
When  he  shall  meet  some  deity  in  the  field. 
Fear  then  will  seize  him,  for  celestial  forms 
Unveil'd  are  terrible  to  mortal  eyes. 

To  whom  replied  the  shaker  of  the  ^  hores. 
Juno  1  thy  hot  impatience  needs  controul ; 
It  ill  befits  thee.     No  desire  I  feel 
To  force  into  contention  with  ourselves 
Gods,  our  inferiors.     No.     Let  us,  retired 
To  yonder  hill,  distant  from  all  resort. 
There  sit,  while  thc^se  the  battle  wage  alone. 
But  if  Apollo,  or  if  Mars  the  fight 
Entering,  be^n,  themselves,  to  interfere 
Against  Achilles,  then  will  we  at  once 
To  battle  also ;  and,  I  much  misdeem. 
Or  glad  they  shall  be  soon  to  mix  again 
Among  the  gods  on  the  Olympian  heights. 
By  stronff  coercion  of  our  arms  subdued. 

So  saymg,  the  god  of  ocean  azure-hair'd 
Moved  foremost  to  the  lofty  mound  earth-built 
Of  noble  Hercules,  by  Pallas  raised 
And  by  the  Trojans  for  his  safe  escape, 
What  time  the  monster  of  the  deep  pursued 
The  hero  from  the  sea-bank  o'er  the  plain. 
There  Neptune  sat,  and  his  confederate  gods^ 
Their  shoulders  with  impenetrable  clouds 
O'ermantled,  while  the  city-spoiler  Mars 
Sat  with  Apollo  opposite  on  the  hill 
Callicolone,  with  their  aids  divine. 
So,  gods  to  gods  in  opposite  aspect 
Sat  ruminating,  and  alike  the  work 
All  fearing  to  begin  of  arduous  war. 
While  from  his  seat  sublime  Jove  urged  them  on. 
The  champain  all  was  fill'd,  and  with  the  blazn 
Illumined  wide  of  men  and  steeds  brass- arm'd. 
And  the  incumber'd  earth  jarr'd  under  foot 
Of  the  encountering  hosts.    Then,  two,  the  rest 
Surpassing  far,  into  the  midst  advanced 
Impatient  for  the  fight,  Anchises'  son 
iEneas,  and  Achilles,  glorious  chief ! 
iEneas  first,  under  his  ponderous  casque 
Nodding  and  menacing,  advanced  ;  before 
His  breast  he  held  the  well-conducted  orb 
Of  his  broad  shield,  and  shook  his  brazen  spear. 
On  the  other  side,  Achilles  to  the  fight 
Flew  like  a  ravening  lion,  on  whose  death 
Resolved  the  peasants  from  all  quarters  meet ; 
He,  viewing  with  disdain  the  foremost,  stalks 
Right  on,  but  smitten  by  some  dauntless  youth 
Writhes  himself,  and  discloses  his  huge  fangs 
Hung  with  white  foam ;  then,  growling  for  revenge, 
Lashes  himself  to  battle  with  his  tail. 
Till  with  a  burning  eye  and  a  bold  heart 
He  springs  to  slaughter,  or  himself  is  slain  ; 
So,  by  his  valour  and  his  noble  mind 
ImpellM,  renown'd  Achilles  moved  toward 
iEneas,  and,  small  interval  between. 
Thus  spake  the  hero  matchless  in  the  race. 

Why  stand'st  thou  here,  iGneas  !  thy  own  band  . 
Left  at  such  distance  I     Is  it  that  thine  heart 
Glows  with  ambition  to  contend  with  me 
In  hope  of  Pnam's  honours,  and  to  fill 
His  throne  hereafter  in  Troy  steed-renown*d  I 
But  shouldst  thou  slay  me,  not  for  that  exploit 
Would  Pi*iam  such  large  recompense  bestow^ 
For  he  hath  sons,  and  hath,  beside,  a  mind 
And-disposition  not  so  lightly  changed. 
Or  have  the  Trojans  of  &eir  richest  soil 
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For  vineyard  a])t  or  i)lough  assrgn'd  thee  part 

If  thou  shalt  hUiv  me  ?     Difficult,  I  hope, 

At  least,  thou  Hhalt  experience  that  emprize. 

For,  as  I  think,  I  have  ah'eady  chased 

Thee  with  my  spear.     Forgettest  thou  the  day 

When,  finding  thee  alone,  I  drove  thee  down 

Headlong  from  Ida,  and,  thy  cattle  left 

Afar,  thou  didst  not  dai*e  in  all  thy  flight 

Turn  once,  till  at  Lyrnessus  safe  arrived, 

Which  city  hy  Jove's  aid  and  by  the  aid 

Of  Pallas  I  destroyed,  and  captive  led 

Their  women  I    Thee,  indeed,  the  gods  preserved. 

But  they  shall  not  preserve  thee,  as  thou  dream'st, 

Now  also.     Back  into  thy  host  again  ; 

Hence,  I  command  thee,  nor  oppose  in  fight 

My  force,  lest  evil  find  thee.     To  he  taught 

By  sufferings  only  is  the  part  of  f»)ols. 

To  whom  yEneas  answer  thus  retum'd. 
Pelides  !  hope  not,  as  I  were  a  hoy. 
With  words  to  scare  me.     I  have  also  taunts 
At  my  command,  and  could  be  sharp  as  thou. 
By  sucli  report  as  from  the  lii)B  of  men 
We  oft  have  heard,  each  other's  birth  we  know 
And  parents  ;  but  my  parents  to  behold 
Was  ne'er  thy  lot,  nor  have  I  thine  beheld. 
Thee  men  proclaim  from  noble  Peleus  sprung 
And  Thetis,  bright-hair'd  goddess  of  the  deep  ; 
I  boast  myself  of  lovely  Veiuis  born 
To  brave  Anchiscs,  and  his  st>n  this  day 
In  battle  slain  thy  sire  shall  mourn,  or  mine  ; 
For  I  expect  not  that  we  shall  <lepart 
Like  children,  satisified  with  words  alone. 
But  if  it  please  tht^j  more  at  lai-ge  to  learn 
My  lineage  (thousands  can  attest  it  true) 
Know  this.     Jove,  sovereign  of  thtj  storms,  begat 
Dardanus,  and  ere  yet  the  sacred  walls 
Of  Ilium  rose,  the  glory  of  this  plain, 
He  built  Darilania  ;  for  at  Ida's  foot 
Dwelt  our  progenitors  in  ancient  days. 
Dardanus  was  the  father  of  a  son. 
King  Ericthonius,  wealthiest  of  mankind. 
Three  thousand  mares  of  hu*  the  marish  grazed, 
Each  suckling  with  deUght  her  tender  foal. 
Boreas,  enamour'd  of  no  few  of  these, 
The  pasture  sought,  and  cover'd  them  in  form 
Of  a  steed  azure-maned.     They,  pi*eguant  thence. 
Twelve  foals  produced,  and  all  so  light  of  foot. 
That  when  they  wanton'd  in  the  fruitful  field 
They  swept,  and  snai)p'd  it  not,  the  golden  ear, 
And*  when  they  wanton'd  on  the  boundless  deep. 
They    skimm'd  the   green  wave's  frothy  ridge, 

secure. 
Fnmi  Ericthonius  sprang  Tros,  king  of  Ti-oy, 
And  Tros  was  father  of  three  famous  sons, 
I  his,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymede 
Loveliest  of  human-kind,  whom  for  his  charms 
The  gods  caught  u[)  U)  heaven,  there  to  abide 
With  the  immortals,  cup-bearer  of  Jove. 
Ilus  begat  Laomedon,  and  he 
Five  sons,  Tithonus,  Priam,  Clytius, 
Lampus,  and  Ilicetaon,  branch  of  Mars. 
Assaracus  a  son  begat,  by  name 
Capys,  and  C'apys  in  due  time  his  son 
Warlike  Anchises,  and  Anehises  me. 
But  Priam  is  the  noble  Hector's  sire. 
Such  is  my  lineage,  and  such  blood  I  boast ; 
But  valour  is  from  Jove  ;  he,  as  he  wills. 
Increases  or  ivduces  it  in  man. 
For  he  is  lord  of  all.     Therefore  enough — 
Too  long  like  children  we  have  stood,  the  time 


Consuming  here,  while  battle  roars  around. 

Reproach  is  cheap.     Elasily  might  we  cast 

Gibes  at  each  other,  till  a  ship  tliat  asks 

A  hundred  oars  should  sink  beneath  the  load. 

The  tongue  of  man  is  voluble,  hath  words 

For  every  theme,  nor  wantn  wide  field  and  kx^ 

And  as  he  speaks  so  shall  he  hear  again. 

But  we — why  should  wo  wrangle,  ai^  with  Uam 

Assail  each  other,  as  the  practice  is 

Of  women,  who  with  heart-devouring  strife 

On  fire,  start  forth  into  the  public  way 

To  mock  each  other,  uttering,  as  may  chanee, 

Much  truth,  much  falsehood,  as  their  anger  Udit 

The  ardour  of  my  courage  will  not  sUck 

For  all  thy  speeches  ;  we  must  combat  first ; 

Now,  therefore,  without  more  delay,  begin, 

That  we  may  taste  each  other's  force  in 

So  s])ake  iEneas,  and  his  brazen  lance 
Hurl'd  with  full  force  against  the  dreadful 
Loud  roar'd  its  ample  concave  at  the  blow. 
Not  unalarm'd  Pehdes  his  broad  disk 
Thrust  farther  from  him,  deeming  that  the  fbne 
Of  such  an  arm  should  pierce  his  guard  with  cMti 
Vain  fear  !  he  recollected  not  that  aims 
Glorious  as  his,  gifts  of  the  immortal  god% 
Yield  not  so  quickly  to  the  force  of  nuuL 
The  stormy  spear  by  brave  ii^neas  sent. 
No  passage  found  ;  the  golden  plate  divine 
Repress'd  its  vehemence  ;  two  folds  it  pierced. 
But  three  were  still  behind,  for  with  five  fukk 
Vulcan  had  fortified  it ;  two  were  brass ; 
The  two  interior,  tin  ;  the  midmost,  gold ; 
And  at  the  golden  one  the  weapon  stood'. 
Achilles,  next,  hurl'd  his  long  shadow'd  spear, 
And  struck  iEneas  on  the  utmost  verge 
Of  his  broad  shield,  where  thinnest  lay  the  bnu*, 
And  thinnest  the  ox-hide.     The  Pelian  ash 
Started  right  through  the  buckler,  and  it  rang. 
iEneas  crouch'd  terrified,  and  his  shield 
Thrust  farther  from  him  ;  but  the  rapid  beam 
Bursting  l)oth  borders  of  the  ample  disk. 
Glanced  o'er  his  back,  and  plunged  into  the  toQ. 
He  'scaped  it,  and  he  stood  ;  but,  as  he  stood, 
With  horror  infinite  the  weapon  saw 
Planted  so  near  him.     Then,  Achilles  drew 
His  faulchion  keen,  and  with  a  deafening  shoot 
Sprang  on  him  ;  but  ilUneas  seized  a  stone 
Hea\y  and  huge,  a  weight  to  overcharge 
Two  men  (such  men  as  arc  accounted  stroi^ 
Now)  but  he  wielded  it  with  ease,  alone. 
Then  had  ^Eneas,  as  Achilles  came 
Impetuous  on,  smitten,  although  in  vain. 
His  helmet  or  his  shield,  and  Peleus*  son 
Had  with  his  faulchion  him  stretched  at  his  feet, 
But  that  the  god  of  ocean  quick  perceived 
His  peril,  and  the  immortals  thus  bespake. 

I  pity  brave  iEneas,  who  sliall  soon. 
Slain  by  Achilles,  see  the  realms  below. 
By  smooth  suggestions  of  Apollo  lured 


1  Some  commentators,  supposing  the  golden  plate  tke 
outernioiit  aa  the  most  ornamental,  have  perplexed  thca- 
selvoH  much  with  this  pansage,  for  how.  aaj  tbry,  coidi 
two  folds  be  pierced  and  the  i^pear  be  ttopped  b7  the  pUt 
if  the  gold  lay  on  the  surface  ?  But  to  avoid  the  dlficaitv. 
we  need  only  Buppuse  that  the  gold  was  tnacrted  bfCwwn 
the  two  plates  of  brass  and  the  two  of  tin  ;  Vuloaa,  in  tliif 
particular,  having  attended  leas  to  ornament  than  to  ■ 
Mcurity. 

See  the  Scholiast  in  Villoiaenn,  who  argnes  at  Uxm  ta 
favour  of  this  opinion. 
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nger,  such  a*  he  can  ne*cr  avert, 
herefore  should  the  chief,  guiltless  himself, 
T  the  fault  of  others  1  at  no  time 
Its  have  failM,  grateful  to  all  in  heaven. 
,  therefore,  and  let  us  from  death  ourselves 
c  him,  lest  if  hy  Achilles'  arm 
lero  perish,  Jove  himself  be  wroth; 
e  is  destined  to  survive,  lest  all 
ouse  of  Dardanus  (whom  Jove  beyond 
bers  loved,  his  sons  of  woman  bom) 
'ith  iEneas,  and  be  found  no  more, 
lian  Jove  hath  Kated  now  long  time 
imily  of  Priam,  and  henceforth 
s  and  his  son,  and  his  sons'  soqs, 
5way  the  sceptre  o'er  the  i-ace  of  Troy, 
(vhom,  majestic  thus  the  spouse  of  Jove, 
ne  !  deliberate  thyself,  and  chuse 
ler  to  save  ^neas,  or  to  leave 
ero  victim  of  Achilles'  ire. 
alias  and  myself  ofttimes  have  sworn 
I  assembly  of  the  gods,  to  aid 
lever,  never  to  avert  the  day 
'  distress,  not  even  when  the  flames 
Hi  by  the  heroic  sons  of  Greece, 
:limb  with  fur}'  to  her  topmost  towers, 
spake  ;  then  Neptune,  instant,  through  the 
irong 

tic  flying,  and  the  clash  of  spears, 
where  Achilles  and  iEneas  fought. 
!e  with  shadows  dim  he  blurr'd  the  sight 
leus'  son,  and  from  the  shield,  himself, 
■ve  iEneas  the  bright-pointed  ash 
!ting,  placed  it  at  Achilles'  feet, 
lifting  high  iEneas  from  the  ground, 
aved  him  far  remote  ;  o'er  many  a  rank 
"oes  and  of  bounding  steeds  he  flew, 
h'd  into  air  from  the  expanded  palm 
ptune,  and  alighted  in  the  rear 
the  battle  where  the  Caucons  stood, 
ne  approach'd  him  there,  and  at  his  side 
ng,  in  accents  wing'd,  him  thus  bespake. 
at  god,  JEneaa !  tempted  thee  to  cope 
uconsiderately  with  the  son 
eus,  both  more  excellent  in  flght 
thou,  and  more  the  favourite  of  the  skies  1 
him  retire  hereafter,  or  expect 
nature  descent  into  the  shades, 
hen  Achilles  shall  have  once  fulflll'd 
istinv,  in  battle  slain,  then  flght 
!88,  for  thou  canst  fall  by  none  beside, 
laying,  he  left  the  well-adraonish'd  chief, 
x>m  Achilles'  eyes  scatter'd  the  gloom 
>*er  them  by  himself.     The  hero  saw 
y,  and  with  his  noble  heart,  incensed 
appointment,  thus  conferring,  said, 
s !  I  behold  a  prodigy.    My  spear 
t  my  foot,  and  he  at  whom  I  cast 
eapon  with  such  deadly  force,  is  gone  ! 
i  tiierefore,  as  it  seems,  himself 
BtB  the  immortal  gods,  although 
I'd  his  boast  of  their  protection  vain, 
not.     Let  him  go.     So  gladly  'scaped 
slaughter  now,  he  shall  not  soon  again 
D  ambition  to  contend  with  me. 
rill  I  rouse  the  DanaT,  and  prove 
rce  in  flght  of  many  a  Trojan  more. 
laid,  and  sprang  to  battle  with  loud  voice, 
I  the  Greecians  after  him. — Ye  sons 
Achaians  !  stand  not  now  aloof, 
ble  friends  !  but  foot  to  foot  let  each 


Fall  on  courageous,  and  desire  the  flght. 
The  task  were  difficult  for  me  alone. 
Brave  as  I  boast  myself,  to  chase  a  foe 
So  numerous,  and  to  combat  with  them  all. 
Not  Mars  himself,  immortal  though  he  be. 
Nor  PalUs,  could  with  all  the  ranks  contend 
Of  this  vast  multitude,  and  drive  the  whole. 
With  hands,  ^ith  feet,  with  spirit  and  with  might. 
All  that  I  can  I  will ;  right  through  I  go, 
And  not  a  Trojan  who  shall  chance  within 
Spear's  reach  of  me,  shall,  as  I  judge,  rejoice. 

Thus  he  the  Greeks  exhorted.    Opposite, 
Meantime,  illustrious  Hector  to  his  host 
Vociferated,  his  design  to  oppose 
Achilles  publishing  in  every  ear. 

Fear  not,  ye  valiant  men  of  Troy  !  fear  not 
The  son  of  Peleus.     In  a  war  of  words 
I  could,  myself,  cope  even  with  the  gods ; 
But  not  with  spears ;  there  they  excel  us  all. 
Nor  shall  AchUles  full  performance  give 
To  all  his  vaunts,  but,  if  he  some  fulfil. 
Shall  others  leave  mutilate  in  the  midst. 
I  will  encounter  him,  though  his  hands  be  fire. 
Though  fire  his  hands,  and  his  heart  hammer'd 
steel. 

So  spake  he  them  exhorting.     At  his  word 
Uprose  the  Trojan  spears,  thick  intermixt 
The  battle  join'd,  and  clamour  loud  began. 
Then  thus,  approaching  Hector,  Phcebus  spake. 

Henceforth,  advance  not  Hector !  in  i he  front 
Seeking  Achilles,  but  retired  within 
The  stormy  multitude  his  coming  wait. 
Lest  his  spear  reach  thee,  or  his  glittering  sword. 

He  said,  and  Hector  far  into  his  host 
Withdrew,  admonish'd  by  the  voice  divine. 
Then,  shouting  terrible,  and  clothed  with  might, 
Achilles  sprang  to  battle.     First,  he  slow 
The  valiant  chief  Iphition,  whom  a  band 
Numerous  obey'd.     Otr^-nteus  was  his  sire. 
Him  to  Otrynteus,  city-waster  chief, 
A  Naiad  under  snowy  Tmolus  bore 
In  fruitful  Hyda.     Right  into  his  front 
As  he  advanced,  Achilles  drove  his  spear. 
And  rived  his  skull;  with  thundering  sound  he 

fell. 
And  thus  the  conqueror  gioried  m  his  fall. 

Ah  Otryntides  !  thou  art  slain.     Here  lies 
The  terrible  in  arms,  who  bom  beside 
The  broad  Gygeean  lake,  where  Hyllus  flows 
And  Hermus,  call'd  the  fertile  soil  his  own. 

Thus  gloried  he.  Meantime  the  sliades  of  death 
Cover'd  Iphition,  and  Achaian  wheels 
And  horbes  ground  his  body  in  the  van. 
Demoleon  next,  Antenor's  son,  a  brave  • 
Defender  of  the  walls  of  Troy,  he  slew.  . 
Into  his  temples  through  his  brazen  casque 
He  thrust  the  Pelian  ash,  nor  could  the  brass 
Such  force  resist,  but  the  huge  weapon  drove 
The  shatter'd  bone  into  his  inmost  brain. 
And  his  fierce  onset  at  a  stroke  reprcss'd. 
Hippodamas  his  weapon  next  received 
Within  his  spine,  while  with  a  leap  he  left 
His  steeds  and  fled.     He,  panting  forth  his  life, 
Moan'd  like  a  bull,  by  consocrat^  youths 
Dragg'd  round  the  Heliconian  king^,  who  views 
That  victim  with  delight.    So,  with  loud  moans 


I  Neptune.  8o  called,  either  because  he  wm  worshiped 
on  Helicon,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia ;  or  from  Helioe,  an 
island  of  Achaia,  where  he  had  a  temple. 
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The  noble  warrior  sigh'd  his  soul  away. 

Then,  spear  in  hand,  against  the  godlike  son 

Of  Priam,  Polydorus,  he  advanced. 

Not  yet  his  father  had  to  him  indulged 

A  warrior's  place,  for  that  of  all  his  sons 

He  was  the  youngest-bom,  his  hoary  sire's 

Chief  dxLrling,  and  in  speed  surpassed  them  all. 

Then  also,  in  the  vanity  of  youth, 

For  show  of  nimbleness,  he  started  oft 

Into  the  vaward,  till  at  last  he  fell. 

Him  gliding  swiftly  by,  swifter  than  he 

Achilles  with  a  javelin  reach'd ;  he  struck 

His  belt  behind  him,  where  the  golden  clasps 

Met,  and  the  double  hauberk  inteipoaed. 

The  ))oint  ti-anspierccd  his  bowels,  and  sprang 

through 
His  navel ;  screaming,  on  his  knees  he  fell. 
Death-shadows  dimm'd  his  eyes,  and  with  both 

hands, 
Stooping,  he  prcssM  his  gather'd  bowels  back. 
But  noble  Hector,  so<m  as  he  beheld 
His  brother  Polydorus  to  the  earth 
Inclined,  and  with  his  bowels  in  his  hands, 
Sightless  well-nigh  with  anguish  could  endure 
No  longer  to  remain  aloof ;  Hame-like 
He  burst  abroad,  and  shaking  his  sharp  spear. 
Advanced  to  meet  Achilles,  whose  approach 
Seeing,  Achilles  bounded  with  delight, 
And  thus,  exulting,  to  himself  ho  said. 

Ah  !  he  appi-oachcs,  who  hath  stung  my  soul 
Deepest,  the  slayer  of  whom  most  I  loved  ! 
Behold,  we  meet  I  Caution  is  at  an  end, 
And  timid  skulking  in  the  walks  of  war. 

He  ceased,  and  with  a  brow  knit  into  frowns, 
Call'd  to  illustrious  Hector.  Haste,  approach. 
That  I  may  quick  disputch  thee  to  the  shades. 

Whom  answer'd  warlike  Hector  nought  appall*d. 
Pelides  !  hope  not,  as  I  were  a  boy. 
With  words  to  scare  me.     I  have  also  taunts 
At  my  command,  and  can  be  sharp  as  thou. 
I  know  thee  valiant,  and  myself  I  know 
Inferior  far  ;  yet,  whether  thou  slialt  slay 
Me,  or,  inferior  as  I  am,  be  slain 
By  me,  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  gods. 
For  I  wield  also  not  a  pointless  beam. 

He  said,  and,  brandishing  it,  hurl'd  his  spear. 
Which  Pallas,  breathing  softly,  wafted  back 
From  the  renown 'd  Achilles,  and  it  fell 
Successless  at  illustrious  Hector's  feet. 
Then,  all  on  fire  to  slay  him,  with  a  shout 
That  rent  the  air  Achilles  rapid  flew 
Toward  him  ;  but  him  wrapt  in  clouds  opaque 
Apollo  caught  with  ease  divine  away. 
Thrice,  swift  Achilles  sprang  to  the  assault 
Impetuous,  thrice  the  pitchy  cloud  he  smote, 
And  at  his  fourth  assault,  godlike  in  act, 
And  terrible  in  utterance,  thus  exclaim'd. 

Dog !  thou  art  safe,  and  hast  escaped  again  ; 
But  narrowly,  and  by  the  aid  once  more 
Of  Phoebus,  without  previous  suit  to  whom 
Thou  ve^iturest  never  where  the  javelin  sings. 
But  when  we  next  encounter,  then  expect. 
If  one  of  all  in  heaven  aid  alao  me. 


To  close  thy  proud  career.     Meantime  I  seek 
Some  other,  and  assail  e'en  whom  I  may. 

So  saying,  he  pierced  the  neck  of  Dryopsthr(Ki|fa, 
And  at  his  feet  he  fell.     Him  there  he  left, 
And  turning  on  a  valiant  warrior  huge, 
Philetor's  son,  Demuchus,  in  the  knee 
Pierced,  and  detain'd  him  by  the  pbuited  spev, 
Till  with  his  sword  he  smote  him,  and  he  died. 
Laogonua  and  Dardanus  he  next 
Assaulted,  sons  of  Bias  ;  to  the  ground 
Dismounting  both,  one  with  his  spear  he  dev, 
The  other  with  his  faulchion  at  a  blow. 
Tros  too,  Alastor's  son — he  suppliant  clasp'd 
Achilles'  knees,  and  for  his  pity  sued. 
Pleading  equality  of  years,  in  hope 
That  he  would  spare,  and  send  him  thence  slim 
Ah  dreamer  I  ignorant  how  much  in  vain 
That  suit  he  urged ;  for  not  of  milky  mind, 
Or  placable  in  temper  was  the  chief 
To  whom  he  sued,  but  fiery.  With  both  hands 
His  knees  he  clasp'd  importunate,  and  be 
Fast  by  the  liver  gash'd  him  with  his  swori 
His  liver  fulling  forth,  with  sable  blood 
His  bosom  fiird,and  darkness  veil'd.his  eyek 
I'hen,  drawing  close  to  MuUus,  in  his  ear 
He  set  the  pomted  brass,  and  at  a  thrust 
Sent  it,  next  moment,  through  his  ear  beyond. 
Then,  through  the  forehead  of  Agenor's  son 
Echechlus,  his  huge-hafted  blade  he  drove, 
And  death  and  fate  for  ever  vcil'd  his  eyes. 
Next,  where  the  tendons  of  the  elbow  meet, 
Striking  Deucalion,  through  his  wrist  he  urged 
The  brazen  point ;  he  all  defenceless  stood. 
Expecting  death  ;  down  came  Achilles'  blade 
Full  on  his  neck  ;  away  went  head  and  cssqae 
Together  ;  from  his  spine  the  marrow  sprang. 
And  at  his  length  outstretch 'd  he  press'd  the  pbia 
From  him  to  Rhigmus,  Pireus'  noble  son. 
He  flew,  a  warrior  from  the  flelds  of  Thnce. 
Him  through  the  loins  he  pierced,  and  with  the 

beam 
Fixt  in  his  bowels,  to  the  earth  he  fell ; 
Then  piercing,  as  he  tum'd  to  flight,  the  spine 
Of  Areith5us  his  charioteer, 
He  thrust  him  from  his  seat ;  wild  with  diaiiay 
Back  flew  the  flcry  coursers  at  his  fall. 
As  a  devouring  flre  within  the  glens 
Of  some  dry  mountain  ravages  the  trees. 
While,  blown  around,  the  flames  roll  to  all  sides, 
So,  on  all  sides,  terrible  as  a  god, 
Achilles  drove  the  death-devoted  host 
Of  Ilium,  and  the  champain  ran  with  blood. 
As  when  the  peasant  his  yoked  steers  employs 
To  tread  his  barley,  the  broad-fronted  pair 
With  ponderous  hoofs  trample  it  out  with  ease, 
So,  by  magnanimous  Achilles  driven. 
His  coursers  solid-hoofd  stamp'd  as  they  ran 
The  shields,  at  once,  and  bodies  of  the  slain  ; 
Blood  spatter'd  all  his  axle,  and  with  blood 
From  the  horse-hoofs  and  from  the  fellied  wheeb 
His  chariot  redden'd,  while  himself,  athirst 
For  glory,  his  unconquerable  hands 
Defiled  with  mingled  carnage,  sweat,  and  dust 
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ARGUMENT. 
lying  ieparated  the  Trojans,  and  driven  one  part 
to  the  city  and  the  other  into  the  Scamnnder, 
elve  young  men  alive,  his  intended  victims  to 
les  of  Patroclus.  The  river  overflowing  his 
ith  purpose  to  overwhelm  him,  is  opposed  by 
and  gladly  relinquishes  the  attempt.  The 
f  the  gods  ensues.  Apollo,  in  the  form  of 
decoys  Achilles  from  the  town,  which  in  the 
ic  the  Trujans  enter  and  sliut  the  gates  against 


n  they  came,  at  length,  where  Xanthus 
m  vortiginous  from  Jove  derived,  [winds 
parating  Ilium's  host,  he  drove 

tlic  plain  to  Troy  in  the  same  road 
I  the  Grt»ecians  had  so  lately  fled 

of  illustrious  Hector's  arm. 

they  fled  pouring  themselves  along 
e,  and  Juno,  to  retard  them,  threw 
<  as  night  before  them.    Other  part, 
)wn  the  sides  of  Xanthus,headIong  plunged 
hiiig  sound  into  his  dizzy  stream, 
lis  banks  re-echoed  loud  the  roar, 
uggling,  shriek'd  in  silver  eddies  whirl'd. 
,  by  violence  of  fire  expell'd, 
iplifted  on  the  wing  escape 
broad  river,  swift  the  sudden  blaze 
them,  they,  astonish'd,  strew  the  flood, 
:;hille8  driven,  a  mingled  throng 
J  and  of  warriors  overspread 

and  glutted  all  his  sounding  course. 
'  of  heroes,  leaving  on  the  bank 
*  against  a  tamarisk  reclined 
like  a  god,  with  faulchion  arm'd  alone, 

with  thoughts  of  havoc.     On  all  sides 
ne  his  edge ;  groans  followed  dread  to  hear 
)i'8  smitten  by  the  sword,  and  all 
rs  as  they  ran  redden'd  with  blood, 
ir  fishes,  flying  the  pursuit 
huge  dolphin,  terrified,  the  creeks 
et  hollows  of  a  haven  fill, 

of  all  that  he  can  seize  he  spares, 

the  trembling  Trojans  in  the  caves 
lus'  awful  flood.     But  he  (his  hands 
at  length  with  slaughter\  from  the  rest 
ouths  selected  whom  to  death  he  doom'd, 
ince  for  his  loved  Patroclun  slain, 
pified  with  dread  like  fawns  he  drove 
m  the  river,  manacling  their  hands 
lem  fast  with  their  own  tunic-strings, 
!  them  to  his  warrior  train  in  charge, 
lent  still  for  blood,  rushing  again 
he  stream,  Dardanian  Priam's  son 
Lycaon,  as  he  clirab'd  the  bank. 

by  night,  in  his  own  father's  field 
lim,  he  had  led  captive  away, 
as  employ'd  cutting  green  shoots 
Id-fig  for  chariot-rings,  when  lo  I 
unforeseen,  Achilles  came. 
I  and  sent  him  in  a  ship  afar 
OS  ;  there  the  son  of  Jason  paid 
,  and,  at  great  cost,  Eetion 
t  of  Jason,  thence  redeeming  him, 

to  fair  Arisba  ;  but  he  'scaped 
Iso,  and  rcgain'd  his  father's  house, 
lys,  at  his  return,  he  gave 


To  recreation  joyous  with  his  friends, 
And  on  tho  twelfth  his  fate  cast  him  again 
Into  Achilles'  hands,  who  to  the  shades 
Now  dooni'd  him,  howsoever  loth  to  go. 
Soon  as  Achilles  swiftest  of  the  swift 
Him  naked  saw  (for  neither  spear  had  he 
Nor  shield  nor  helmet,  but,  when  he  emerged, 
Wear^'  and  faint  had  cast  them  all  away) 
Indignant  to  his  mighty  self  he  said. 

Gods  !  I  behold  a  miracle  !     Ere  long 
The  valiant  Trojans  whom  myself  have  sUin 
Shall  rise  from  Erebus,  for  he  is  here, 
The  self-same  warrior  whom  I  lately  sold 
At  Lemnos,  free,  and  in  the  field  again. 
The  hoary  deep  is  prison  strong  enough 
For  most,  but  not  for  him.     Now  shall  he  taste 
The  point  of  this  my  spear,  that  I  may  learn 
By  sure  experience,  whether  hell  itself 
That  holds  the  strongest  fast,  can  him  detain, 
Or  whether  he  shall  thence  also  escape.  [may 

While  musing  thus  he  stood,  stunn'd  with  dis- 
The  youth  approach 'd,  eager  to  clasp  his  knees, 
For  vehement  be  felt  the  dread  of  death 
Working  within  him  ;  with  his  Pelian  ash 
Uplifted  high  noble  Achilles  stood 
Ai*dent  to  smite  him  ;  he  with  body  bent 
Ran  under  it,  and  to  his  knees  adhered ; 
The  weapon,  missing  him,  implanted  stood 
Close  at  his  back,  when,  seizing  with  one  hand 
Achilles'  knees,  he  with  the  other  grasp'd 
The  dreadful  beam,  resolute  through  despair. 
And  in  wing'd  accents  suppliant  thus  began. 

Oh  spare  me !  pity  me !  Behold  1  clasp 
Thy  knees,  Achilles !  Ah,  illustrious  chief ! 
Reject  not  with  disdain  a  suppliant's  prayer. 
I  am  thy  guest  also,  at  thy  own  board 
Have  eaten  bread,  and  did  partake  the  gift 
Of  Ceres  with  thee  on  the  very  day 
When  thou  didst  send  me  in  yon  field  surprised 
For  sale  to  sacred  Lemnos,  far  remote. 
And  for  my  price  receivedst  an  hundred  beeves. 
Loose  me,  and  I  will  yield  thee  now  that  sum 
Thrice  told.     Alas  I  this  mom  is  but  the  t\^elfth 
Since,  after  numerous  hardships,  I  arrived 
Once  more  in  Troy,  and  now  my  ruthless  lot 
Hath  given  me  into  thy  hands  again. 
Jove  cannot  less  than  hate  me,  who  hath  twice 
Made  me  thy  prisoner,  and  my  doom  was  death. 
Death  in  my  prime,  the  day  when  I  was  bom 
Son  of  I.«aotiioe  from  Alta  sprung. 
From  Alta,  whom  the  Leleges  obey 
On  Satnio's  banks  in  lofty  Pedasus. 
His  daughter  to  his  other  numerous  wives 
King  Priam  added,  and  two  sous  she  bore 
Only  to  be  deprived  by  thee  of  both. 
My  brother  hath  already  died,  in  front 
Of  Ilium's  infantry,  by  thy  bright  spear. 
The  godlike  Polydorus ;  and  like  doom 
Shall  now  be  mine,  for  I  despair  to  escape 
Thine  hands,  to  which  the  gods  yield  me  again. 
But  hear  and  mark  me  well.    My  birth  was  not 
From  the  same  womb  as  Hector's,  who  hath  slain 
Thy  valiant  friend  for  clemency  renown'd. 

Such  supplication  the  illustrious  son 
Of  Priam  made,  but  answer  harsh  received. 

Fool !  speak'st  of  ransom  \    Name  it  not  to  me. 
For  till  my  friend  his  miserable  fate 
Accomplish'd,  I  was  somewhat  given  to  spare, 
And  numerous,  whom  I  seized  alive,  I  sold. 
But  now,  of  all  the  Trojans  whom  the  gods 
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Deliver  to  mc,  none  shall  death  escape, 
'Specially  of  the  house  of  Priam,  none. 
Die,  therefore,  even  thou,  my  friend !  What  mean 
Thy  tears  unreasonably  shed  and  vain  i 
Died  not  Patroclus,  hravcr  far  than  thou  t 
And  look  on  me, — see'st  not  to  what  an  height 
My  stature  towers,  and  what  a  bulk  I  boast ! 
A  king  begat  me,  and  a  goddess  bore. 
What  then !     A  death  by  violence  awaits 
Me  also,  and  at  morn,  or  eve,  or  noon, 
I  perish,  whensoe'er  the  destined  spear 
Shall  reach  me,  or  the  arrow  from  the  nerve. 
He  ceased,  and  wlvere  the  suppliant  kneel'd,  he 
died. 
Quitting  the  spear,  with  both  hands  spread  abroad 
He  sat,  but  swift  Achilles  with  his  sword 
'Twixt  neck  and  key -bone  smote  him,  and  his  blade 
Of  double  edge  sank  all  into  the  wound. 
He  prone  extended  on  tiie  champain  lay 
Bedewing  with  his  sable  blood  the  glebe, 
Till,  by  the  foot,  Achilles  cast  him  far 
Into  the  stream,  and,  as  he  floated  down, 
Thus  in  wing*d  accents,  glorying,  exclaim'd. 

Lie  there,  and  feed  the  fishes,  which  shall  lick 
Thy  blood  secure.     Thy  mother  ne*er  shall  place 
Thee  on  thy  bier,  nor  on  thy  body  weep, 
But  swift  Scamander  on  his  giddy  tide 
Shall  bear  thee  to  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
;    There,  many  a  fish  shall  through  the  crystal  flood 

Ascending  to  the  rippled  surface,  find 
,    Lycaon's  pamper'd  flesh  delicious  fare, 
i    Die,  Trojans !  till  we  reach  your  city,  you 
I    Fleeing,  and  slaughtering,  I.  This  pleasant  stream 
,    Of  dimpling  silver  which  ye  worship  oft 
I    With  victim  bulls,  and  sate  with  living  steeds 
I    His  rapid  whirlpools,  shall  avail  you  nought, 
i    But  ye  shall  die,  die  terribly,  till  all 
I    Shall  have  requited  me  with  just  amends 
i    For  my  Patroclus,  and  for  other  Greeks 
Slain  at  the  ships  while  I  declined  the  war. 

He  ended,  at  whose  words  still  more  incensed 
Scamander  means  devised,  thenceforth  to  check 
Achilles,  and  avert  the  doom  of  Troy, 
Meantime  the  sqn  of  Pelcus,  his  huge  spear 
Grasping,  assail'd  Astei*opseus  son 
Of  Pelegon,  on  fire  to  take  liis  life. 
Fair  Periboea,  daughter  eldest-bom 
Of  Acessamenus,  his  father  bore  [nymph 

To  broad-streamM  Axius,  who  had  clasp'd  the 
In  his  embrace.     On  him  Achilles  sprang. 
He  newly  risen  fn)m  the  river,  stood 
Arm'd  with  two  lances  opposite,  for  him 
Xanthus  embolden'd,  at  the  deaths  incensed 
Of  many  a  youth  whom,  mercy  none  vouchsafed, 
Achilles  had  in  all  hut  current  slain. 
And  now  small  distance  interposed,  they  faced 
Each  other,  when  Achilles  thus  began. 

Who  art  and  whence,  who  darest  encounter  met 
Hapless  the  sires  whose  sons  my  force  defy. 

To  whom  the  noble  son  of  Pelegon. 
Pelides,  mighty  chief!    Whv  hast  thou  ask'd 
My  derivation  ?     From  the  land  I  come 
Of  mellow-suil'd  Poeonia  far  remote. 
Chief  leader  of  Pojonia's  host  spear-arm'd ; 
This  day  hath  also  the  eleventh  risen 
Since  I  at  Troy  arrived.     For  my  descent. 
It  is  from  Axius  river  wide  diffused, 
From  Axius,  fairest  stream  that  waters  earth. 
Sire  of  bold  Pelegon  whom  men  report 
My  sire.    Let  this  suflBce.    Now  fight,  Achilles  t 


So  spake  he  threatening  and  Adhilki  Tud 
Dauntless  the  Pelian  ash.     At  once  two  i 
The  hero  bold,  Asteropseus  threw. 
With  both  hands  apt  for  battle.    One  Ik  ^iH 
Struck  but  pierced  not,  impeded  by  the  gold, 
Gift  of  a  god ;  the  other  as  it  flew 
Grazed  his  right  elbow ;  sprang  the  aabb  bkoi; 
But,  overflying  him,  the  spear  in  earth 
Stood  planted  deep,  still  hungering  for  the  jny 
Then,  full  at  the  Poeonian  Peleus'  son 
Hurl'd  forth  his  weapon  with  unsparing  kttt 
But  vain ;  he  struck  the  sloping  rijrer-baok, 
And  mid-length  deep  stood  plunged  the  adteakfl 
Then,  witli  his  falchion  drawn,  Achilles  flew 
To  smite  him ;  he  in  vain,  meantime,  etmfi 
To  pluck  the  rooted  spear  forth  from  the  huk\ 
Thrice  with  full  force  he  shook  the  beam,andtkEiB^ 
Although  reluctant,  left  it ;  at  his  fourth 
Last  effort,  bending  it  he  sought  to  break  I 

The  ashen  spear-beam  of  .£acides,  i 

But  perish'd  by  his  keen-edged  fankhion  fiiil;    j 
For  on  the  belly  at  his  navel's  side  1 

He  smote  him ;  to  the  ground  effused  fell  aD 
His  bowels,  death's  dun  shadows  veil'd  his  ^fCL 
Achilles  ardent  on  his  bosom  fix'd 
His  foot,  despoiPd  him,  and  exulting  cried. 

Lie  there ;  though  river-sprung  thou  fiiMT^  il 
To  cope  with  sons  of  Jove  onmipotent.         [bai^ 
Thou  said'st,  a  mighty  river  is  my  sire — 
But  my  descent  from  mightier  Jore  I  boast ; 
My  father,  whom  the  M^-rmidons  obey. 
Is  son  of  iEacus,  and  he  of  Jove. 
As  Jove  all  streams  excels  that  seek  the  sea. 
So  Jove's  descendants  nobler  are  than  thein. 
Behold  a  river  at  thy  side — let  him 
Afford  thee,  if  he  can,  some  succour — no- 
He  may  not  fight  against  Satumian  Jove. 
Therefore,  not  kingly  AcheloTus, 
Nor  yet  the  strength  of  Ocean's  vast  profound, 
Although  from  him  all  rivers  and  all  seas 
All  fountains  and  all  wells  proceed,  may  boast 
Comparison  with  Jove,  but  even  he 
Astonish'd  trembles  at  his  fiery  bolt. 
And  his  dread  thunders  rattling  in  the  sky. 

He  said,  and  drawing  from  the  bank  his  spear, 
Asteropaeus  left  stretch'd  on  the  sands,       [flanki 
Where,  while  the  clear  wave  dash'd  him,  eels  hii 
And  ravening  fishes  numerous  nibbled  bare. 
The  horsed  rGsonians  next  he  fierce  aasail'd. 
Who  seeing  their  brave  chief  slain  by  the  sword 
And  forceful  arm  of  Peleus'  son,  beside 
The  eddy-whirling  stream  fled  ail  dispersed. 
Thersilochus  and  Mydon  then  he  slew, 
Thrasius,  Astypylus,  and  Ophelestes, 
iEnius  and  Mnesus ;  nor  had  these  su£Bced 
Achilles,  but  Poeonians  more  had  fallen. 
Had  not  the  angry  river  frorii  within 
His  circling  gulfs  in  semblance  of  a  man 
Call'd  to  him,  interrupting  thus  his  rage. 

Oh  both  in  courage  and  injurious  deeds 
Unmatch'd,  Achilles !  whom  themselves  die  kiod» 
Cease  not  to  aid,  if  Saturn's  son  have  doom'd 
All  Ilium's  race  to  perish  by  thine  arm. 
Expel  them,  first,  from  me,  ere  thou  adiieve 
That  dread  exploit ;  for,  cumber'd  as  I  am 
With  bodies,  I  can  pour  my  pleasant  stream 
No  longer  down  into  the  sacred  deep ; 
All  vanish  where  thou  comest.     But  oh  desist. 
Dread  chief !    Amazement  fills  me  at  thy  deeds. 

To  whom  Achilles,  matchless  in  the  i 
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ver  divine !  hereafter  bo  it  so. 
i  not  from  slaughter  of  this  faithless  host 
e,  till  I  shall  shut  them  fast  in  Troy 

I  trial  make  of  Hector,  if  his  arm 

C  oi  single  fight  shall  strongest  prove,  or  mine. 

He  said,  and  like  a  god,  furious,  again 
P^fliird  the  Trojans ;  then  the  circling  flood 
i^G  Phoebus  thus  his  loud  complaint  addressed. 

Ah  son  of  Jove,  god  of  the  silver  bow ! 
3Vhe  mandate  of  the  son  of  Saturn  ill 
jHagt  thou  performed,  who,  earnest,  bade  thee  aid 
^nie  Trojans,  till  (the  sun  sunk  in  the  west) 
X59iffht*8  shadow  dim  should  veil  the  fruitful  field. 

He  ended,  and  Achilles  spear-renown'd 
jylunged  from  the  bank  into  the  middle  stream. 
^Then,  turbulent,  the  river  all  his  tide 
Stirr'd  from  the  bottom,  landward  heaving  off 
The  numerous  bodies  that  his  current  choak'd 
Shun  by  Achilles ;  them,  as  with  the  roar 
Of  bulls,  he  cast  aground,  but  deep  within 
His  oozy  gulfs  the  living  safe  conceal'd. 
Terrible  all  around  Achilles  stood 
The  curling  wave,  then,  falling  on  his  shield. 
Bash'd  him,  nor  found  his  footsteps  where  to  rest 
An  elm  of  massy  trunk  he  seized  and  branch 
Luxuriant,  but  it  fell  torn  from  the  root 
And  drew  the  whole  bank  after  it ;  immersed 
It  damm'd  the  current  with  its  ample  boughs, 
And  join'd  as  with  a  bridge  the  distant  shores. 
Upsprang  Achilles  from  the  gulf  and  tum*d 
His  feet,  now  wing'd  for  flight,  into  the  plain 
AstonishM ;  but  the  god  not  so  appeased, 
Arose  against  him  with  a  darker  curl'. 
That  he  might  quell  him  and  deliver  Troy. 
Back  flew  Achilles  with  a  bound,  the  length 
Of  a  spear's  cast,  for  such  a  spring  he  owu'd 
As  bears  the  black-plumed  eagle  on  her  prey 
Strongest  and  swiftest  of  the  fowls  of  air. 
Like  fier  he  sprang,  and  dreadful  on  his  chest 
Clang'd  hvs  bright  armour.    Then,  with  course 
He  fled  his  fierce  pursuer,  but  the  flood,  [oblique 
Fly  where  he  might,  came  thundering  in  his  rear. 
As  when  the  peasant  with  his  spade  a  rill   [grove 
Conducts  from  some  pure  fountain  tlirough  his 
Or  garden,  clearing  the  obstructed  course, 
The  pebbles,  as  it  runs,  all  ring  beneath. 
And,  as  the  slope  still  deepens,  swifter  still 
It  runs,  and,  murmuring,  outstrips  the  guide, 
So  him,  though  swift,  the  river  always  reach'd 
Still  swifter ;  who  can  cope  with  power  divine  I 
Oft  as  the  noble  chief,  turning,  cssay'd 
Resistance,  and  to  learn  if  all  the  gods 
Alike  rush'd  after  him,  so  oft  the  flood, 
Jove's  offHpring,  laved  his  shoulders.  Upward  then 
He  sprang  distressed,  but  with  a  sidelong  sweep 
Assailing  him,  and  from  beneath  his  steps 
Wasting  the  soil,  the  stream  his  force  subdued. 
Then,  looking  to  the  skies,  aloud  he  moum'd. 

Eternal  Sire !  forsaken  by  the  gods, 
I  sink,  none  deigns  to  save  me  from  the  flood, 
From  which  once  saved,  I  would  no  death  decline. 
Yet  blame  I  none  of  all  the  powers  of  heaven 
As  Thetis ;  she  with  falsehood  sooth'd  my  soul, 
She  promised  me  a  death  by  Phoebus'  shafts 
Swift-wing'd,  beneath  the  battlements  of  Troy. 
I  would  ^t  Hector,  noblest  of  his  race. 
Had  shun  me,  I  had  then  bravely  expired 

'  *AKpoir€\aiPt690¥. — Thebcautjrand  force  nf  this  word 
are  wonderful ;  1  have  in  Tain  endoavoured  to  do  It  justioeb 


And  a  brave  man  had  stripp'd  me  of  my  ai-nis. 
But  fate  now  dooms  me  to  a  death  abhorr'd 
Whelm'd  in  deep  waters,  like  a  swine-herd's  boy 
Drown'd  in  wet  weather  while  he  fords  a  bi'ook. 

So  spake  Achilles ;  then,  in  human  form, 
Minerva  stood  and  Neptune  at  his  side ; 
Each  seized  his  hand  conflrming  him,  and  thus 
The  mighty  shaker  of  the  shores  began. 

Achilles !  moderate  thy  dismay,  fear  nought 
In  us  behold,  in  Pallas  and  in  me. 
Effectual  aids,  and  with  consent  of  Jove ; 
For  to  be  vanquish'd  by  a  river's  force 
Is  not  thy  doom.     This  foe  shall  soon  be  qneird, 
Thine  eyes  shall  see  it.     Let  our  counsel  rule 
Thy  deed,  and  all  is  well.     Cease  not  trom  war 
Till  fast  within  proud  Ilium's  walls  her  hobt 
Again  be  prison'd,  all  who  shall  escape ; 
Then  (Hector  slain)  to  the  Acliaiau  fleet 
Retuni ;  we  make  the  glorious  victory  thine. 

So  they,  and  both  departing  sought  the  skies. 
Then,  animated  by  the  voice  divine. 
He  moved  toward  the  plain  now  all  o'erspread 
By  the  vast  flood  on  which  the  bodies  swam 
And  shields  of  many  a  youth  in  battle  slain. 
He  leap'd,  he  waded,  and  the  current  atemm'd 
Right  onward,  by  the  flood  in  vain  opposed. 
With  such  might  Pallas  fill'd  him.   Nor  his  rage 
Scaniander  aught  rcpress'd,  but  still  the  more 
Incensed  against  Achilles,  curl'd  aloft 
His  waters,  and  on  SimoYs  call'd  aloud. 

Brother !  oh  let  us  with  united  force 
Check,  if  we  may,  this  warrior ;  he  shall  else 
Soon  lay  the  lofty  towers  of  Priam  low. 
Whose  host,  appall'd,  defend  them  now  no  more. 
Haste — succour  me — thy  channel  fill  with  streams 
From  all  thy  fountains ;  call  thy  torrents  down ; 
Lift  high  the  waters ;  mingle  trees  and  stones 
With  uproar  wild,  that  we  may  quell  the  force 
Of  this  dread  chief  triumphant  now,  and  fill'd 
With  projects  that  might  more  beseem  a  god. 
But  vain  shall  be  his  strength,  his  beauty  nought 
Shall  profit  him  or  his  resplendent  arms, 
For  I  will  bury  them  in  slime  and  ooze. 
And  I  will  ovei*whelm  himself  with  soil. 
Sands  heaping  o'er  him  and  around  him  sands 
Infinite,  that  no  Greek  shall  find  his  bones 
For  ever,  in  my  bottom  deep  immersed. 
There  shall  his  tomb  be  piled,  nor  other  earth, 
At  his  last  rites,  his  friends  shall  need  for  him. 

He  said,  and  lifting  high  his  angry  tide 
Vertiginous,  against  Achilles  hurl'd, 
Roai'ing,  the  foam,  the  bodies,  and  the  blood ; 
Then  all  his  sable  waves  divine  again 
Accumulating,  bore  him  swift  along. 
Shriek'd  Juno  at  that  sight,  terrified  lest 
Achilles  in  the  whirling  deluge  sunk 
Should  perish,  and  to  Vulcan  quick  exclaim'd. 

Vulcan,  my  son,  arise ;  for  we  account 
Xanthus  well  able  to  contend  with  thee. 
Give  instant  succour ;  show  forth  all  thy  fires. 
Myself  will  haste  to  call  the  rapid  south 
And  Zephyrus,  that  tempests  from  the  sea 
Blowing,  thou  may'st  both  arms  and  dead  consume 
With  hideous  conflagration.     Bum  along 
The  banks  of  Xanthus,  fire  his  trees  and  him 
Seize  aho.     Let  him  by  no  specious  guile 
Of  flattery  soothe  thee,  or  by  threats  appal. 
Nor  slack  thy  furious  fires  till  with  a  shout 
I  give  command,  then  bid  them  cease  to  blaxe. 

She  spake,  and  Vulcan  at  her  word  his  firoe 
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Shot  dreadful  forth  ;  first,  kindling  on  the  field. 
He  bum*d  the  bodies  gtrew*d  numerous  around 
Shiin  by  Achilles ;  aiid  grew  the  earth 
And  the  flood  ceased.  As  when  a  sprightly  breeze 
Autumnal  blowing  from  the  north,  at  once 
Dries  the  new-water'd  garden',  gladdening  him 
Who  tills  the  soil,  so  was  the  champain  dried ; 
The  dead  consumed,  against  the  river,  next. 
He  turn'd  the  fierceness  of  his  glittering  fires. 
Willows  and  tamarisks  and  elms  he  bum'd, 
BuruM  lotus,  rushes,  reeds ;  all  plants  and  herbs 
That  clothed  prolusu  the  margin  of  his  flood. 
His  eels  and  fishes,  whether  wont  to  dwell 
In  gulfs  beneath,  or  tumble  in  the  stream, 
AH  languish'd  while  the  artist  of  the  skies 
Breath'd  on  them ;  even  Xanthus  lost,  himself. 
All  force,  and,  8U])pliant,  Vulcan  thus  address'd. 

Oh  Vulcan  !  none  in  heaven  itself  may  cope 
With  thee.     I  yield  to  thy  consuming  fires. 
Cease,  cease.     I  I'eck  not  if  Achilles  drive 
Her  citizens,  this  moment,  forth  from  Troy, 
For  what  are  war  and  war's  concerns  to  me  t 

So  spake  he  scorch'd,  and  all  his  waters  boil'd. 
As  some  huge  cauldron  hisses  urged  by  force 
Of  circling  fires  and  fill'd  with  melted  lard, 
The  unctuous  fluid  overbubbling-  streams 
On  all  sides,  wliile  the  dry  wood  flames  beneath, 
So  Xanthus  bubbled  and  his  pleasant  flood 
Hiss*d  hi  the  fire,  nor  could  he  longer  flow 
But  chcck'd  his  current,  with  hot  steams  anuoy'd 
By  Vulcan  raised.     His  supplication,  then, 
Importunate  to  Juno  thus  he  turn'd. 

Ah  Juno !  why  assails  thy  son  my  streams. 
Hostile  to  me  alone?     Of  all  who  aid 
Tlie  Trojans  I  am  surely  least  to  blame, 
Yet  even  I  desist  if  thou  command ; 
And  lot  thy  son  cease  also  ;  for  1  swear 
That  never  will  I  from  the  Trojans  turn 
Their  evil  day,  not  even  when  the  host 
Of  Greece  shall  set  all  1  Hum  in  a  blaze. 

He  said,  and  by  his  oath  pacified,  thus 
The  white-aim'd  deity  to  Vulcan  spai^e 

Peace,  glorious  son !  we  may  not  in  behalf 
Of  mortal  man  thus  longer  vex  a  god. 

Then  Vulcan  his  tremendous  fires  repressM, 
And  down  into  his  guify  channel  rush'd 
The  refluent  flood ;  for  when  the  force  was  once 
Subdued  of  Xanthus,  Juno  interposed. 
Although  incensed,  herself  to  quell  the  strife. 

But  contest  vehement  the  other  gods      [rush'd 
Now  waged,  each  breathing  discord ;  loud  they 
And  fierce  to  battle,  while  the  boundless  earth 
Quaked  under  them,  and,  all  around,  the  heavens 
Sang  them  together  with  a  trumpet's  voice. 
Jove  listening,  on  the  Olympian  summit  sat 
Well-pleased,  and,  in  his  heart  laughing  for  joy, 
Beheld  the  powers  of  heaven  in  battle  joinM. 
Not  long  aloof  they  stood.     Shield- piercer  Mars 
His  brazen  spear  graspM,  and  began  the  fight 
Rushing  on  Palhis,  whom  he  thus  reproach'd. 

Wasp !  front  of  impudence,  and  past  all  bounds 
Audacious !     Why  impellest  thou  the  gods 
To  fight?     Thy  own  proud  spirit  is  the  cause. 
Reraember^st  not,  how,  urged  by  thee,  the  son 

1  The  reason  given  in  the  Schob'um  is,  that  the  surface 
being  hardened  by  the  wind  the  moisture  remains  unex- 
halcd  from  beneath,  and  has  time  to  saturate  the  roota^— 
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Of  Tydeus,  Diomede,  myself  assail'd. 
When  thou,  the  radiant  spear  with  thy  own  Vaai 
Guiding,  didst  rend  my  body  t     Now,  I  weeii, 
The  hour  is  come  in  which  I  shall  exact 
Vengeance  for  all  thy  malice  shown  to  me. 

So  saying,  her  shield  he  smote  tassel'd  aroond 
Terrific,  proof  against  the  bolts  of  Jove ; 
That  shield  gore-tainted  Mars  with  fury  smole. 
But  she,  retiring,  with  strong  grasp  upheaved 
A  rugged  etone,  black,  ponderous,  from  the  pkus 
A  land-mark  fixt  by  men  of  ancient  times. 
Which  Imrling  at  the  neck  of  stormy  Mars 
She  smote  him.  Down  he  fell.  Seven  aere8,stretch'^ 
He  overspread,  his  ringlets  in  the  dust 
Polluted  lay,  and  dreadful  rang  his  arms. 
-  The  goddess  laugh'd,  and  thus  in  i»>ceent8  wing'd 
With  exultation,  as  he  lav,  excla«tii*d. 

Fool !  art  thou  still  to  learn  how  far  my  force 
Surpasses  thine,  and  darest  thou  cope  with  me! 
Now  feel  the  furies  of  thy  mother's  ire 
Who  hates  thee  for  thy  treachery  to  the  Greeks, 
And  for  thy  succour  given  to  faithless  Troy. 

She  said,  and  turn'd  from  Mars  her  glorious  eyaik 
But  him  deep-groaning  and  his  torpid  powers 
Recovering  slow,  Venus  conducted  thence 
Daughter  of  Jove,  whom  soon  as  Juno  maik'd, 
In  accents  wing*d  to  Pallas  thus  she  spake. 

Daughter  invincible  of  glorious  Jove ! 
Haste— follow  her — Ah  shameless  I  how  shelesdi 
Gore-tainted  Mars  through  all  the  host  of  beavea. 

So  she,  whom  Pallas  with  delight  obey'd ; 
To  Venus  swift  she  flew,  and  on  the  breast 
With  such  force  smote  her  that  of  sense  bereft 
The  fainting  goddess  fell.     There  Venus  lay 
And  Mars  extended  on  the  fruitful  glebe, 
And  Pallas  thus  in  accents  wing'd  exdaim'd. 

1  would  that  all  who  on  the  part  of  Trojr 
Oppose  in  fight  Achaia's  valiant  sons. 
Were  firm  and  bold  as  Venus  in  defence 
Of  Mars,  for  whom  she  dared  my  power  defy  I 
So  had  dissention  (Ilium  overthrown 
And  desolated)  ceased  long  since  in  heaven. 

So  Pallas,  and  approving  Jimo  smiled. 
Then  the  imperial  shaker  of  the  sliores 
Thus  to  Apollo.     Phcebus !  wherefore  stand 
We  thus  aloof  I     Since  others  have  begun. 
Begin  we  also  ;  shame  it  were  to  both 
Should  we,  no  combat  waged,  ascend  again 
01}Tnpus  and  the  bi-ass-built  hall  of  Jove. 
Begin,  for  thou  art  younger  ;  me,  whose  yetn 
Alike  and  knowledge  thine  surpass  so  far. 
It  suits  not.     Oh  stupidity !  how  gross 
Art  thou  and  senseless  !     Aro  no  traces  left 
In  thy  remembrance  of  our  numerous  wrongs 
Sustained  at  Ilium,  when,  of  all  the  gods 
Ourselves  alone,  by  Jove's  commandment,  aenrtd 
For  stipulated  hire,  a  year  complete. 
Our  task-master  the  proud  Laomedon  1 
Myself  a  bulwark'd  town,  spacious,  secure 
Against  astrault,  and  beautiful  as  strong 
Built  for  the  Trojans,  and  thine  office  was 
To  feed  for  king  Laomedon  his  herds 
Among  the  groves  of  Ida  many-valed. 
But  when  the  gladsome  hours  the  season  brought 
Of  payment,  then  the  unjust  king  of  Troy 
Dismissed  us  of  our  whole  rewai^d  amerced 
By  violence,  and  added  threats  beside. 
Thee  inU)  distant  isles,  bound  hand  and  foot. 
To  sell  he  threaten'd,  and  to  amputate 
The  ears  of  both  ;  we,  therefore,  hasted  tiicnos 
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Resenting  deep  our  promised  hire  withheld. 
Aid'st  thou  for  this  the  Trojans  !    Canst  thou  less 
Than  seek,  with  us,  to  exterminate  the  whole 
Perfidious  race,  wives,  children,  husbluids,  all  1 
To  whom  the  king  of  radiant  shafte,  Apollo. 
Me,  Neptune,  thou  wouldst  deem,  thyself,  unwise 
Contending  for  the  sake  of  mortal  men 
With  thee  ;  a  wretched  race,  who  like  the  leaves 
Kow  flourish  rank,  by  fruits  of  earth  sustain 'd, 
Now  sapless  fall.     Here,  therefore,  us  between 
Ltet  all  strife  cease,  fur  better  left  to  them. 
He  said,  and  turu'd  away,  fearing  to  lift 
His  hand  against  the  brother  of  his  sire. 
But  him  Diana  of  the  woods  with  sharp 
Rebuke,  his  huntress  sister,  thus  reproved. 

Fly'st  thou,  Apollo  !  and  to  Neptune  yield*st 
An  unearned  victory,  the  pi*ize  of  fume 
Resigning  patient  and  with  no  dispute ! 
Fool !  wherefore  bearest  thou  the  bow  in  vain  1 
Ah,  let  me  never  in  my  father's  courts 
Hear  tliee  among  the  inmiortals  vaunting  more 
That  thou  would'st  Neptune's  self  confront  in  arms. 

So  she,  to  whom  Apollo  nought  replied. 
But  thus  the  consort  of  the  Thunderer,  fired 
With  wrath,  repi-oved  the  archeress  of  heaven. 

How  hast  thou  dared,  impudent,  to  oppose 
My  will !     Bow-practised  as  thou  art,  the  task 
To  match  my  force  were  difficult  to  thee. 
Is  it,  because  by  ordinance  of  Jove 
Thou  ai*t  a  honess  to  womankind. 
Killing  them  at  thy  i>leasure  1     Ah  beware, — 
Far  easier  is  it,  on  the  mountain-heights 
To  sUiy  wild-beasts  and  chase  the  roving  hind, 
Than  to  conflict  with  mightier  than  ourselves. 
But,  if  thou  wish  a  lesson  on  that  theme, 
Approach — Thou  shalt  be  taught  with  good  effect 
How  far  my  foi*ce  in  combat  passes  thine. 

She  said,  and  with  her  leit  hand  seizing  both 
Diana's  wrists,  snatch'd  suddenly  the  bow 
Suspended  on  her  shoulder  witli  the  right, 
And,  smiling,  smote  her  with  it  on  the  ears. 
She,  writhing  oft  and  struggling,  to  the  ground 
Shook  forth  her  rapid  shaits,  then,  weepmg,  fled 
As  to  her  cavern  ui  some  hollow  rock 
The  dove,  not  destined  to  his  talons,  flies 
The  hawk's  pursuit,  and  left  her  arms  behind. 

Then,  messenger  of  heaven,  the  Argicide 
Address'd  Latona.     Combat  none  with  thee, 
Latona,  will  I  wage.     Unsafe  it  were 
To  cope  in  battle  with  a  spouse  of  Jove. 
Go,  therefore,  loudly  as  thou  wilt,  proclaim 
To  all  the  gods  that  thou  hast  vanquLsh'd  me. 
Collecting,  then,  tlie  bow  and  arrows  fallen 
In  wild  disorder  on  the  dusty  plain, 
Latona,  with  the  sacred  charge  withdrew 
Following  her  daughter  ;  she,  in  the  abode 
Brass-built  arriving  of  Olympian  Jove, 
Sat  on  his  knees,  weeping  till  all  her  robe 
Ambrosial  shook*    The  mighty  father  smiled. 
And  to  his  bosom  stvaining  her,  enquired. 

Daughter  beloved  I  who,  which  of  all  the  gods 
Hath  raised  his  hand,  presumptuous,  against  thee. 
As  if  convicted  of  some  open  wrong  1 

To  whom  the  clear-voiced  huntress  crescent- 
My  father!  Juno,  thy  own  consort  fair  [crown'd. 
My  sorrow  caused,  from  whom  dispute  and  strife 
Perpetual,  threaten  the  immortal  powers. 

Thus  they  in  heaven  mutual  conferred.  Mean- 
Apollo  into  sacred  Troy  retom'd  [tune 
Mindful  to  guard  her  bulwarks,  lest  the  Greeks 


Too  soon  for  fate  should  desolate  the  town. 
The  other  gods,  some  angary,  some  elate 
With  victory,  the  Ohmpian  heights  regain*d, 
And  sat  beside  the  Thunderer.     But  the  son 
Of  Peleus — He  both  Ti-ojans  slew  and  steeds. 
As  when  in  volumes  slow  smoke  climbs  the  skies 
Fi'om  some  great  city  which  the  gods  have  fired 
Vindictive,  sorrow  thence  to  many  ensues 
With  mischief,  and  to  all  labour  severe, 
So  caused  Achilles  labour,  on  that  day, 
Severe,  and  mischief  to  the  men  of  Troy. 

But  ancient  Priam  from  a  sacred  tower 
Stood  looking  forth,  whence  soon  he  noticed  vast 
Achilles,  before  whom  the  Trojans  fled 
All  courage  lost.     Descending  from  the  tower 
With  mournful  cries  and  hasting  to  the  wall 
He  thus  cnjoin'd  the  keepers  of  the  gates. 

Hold  wide  the  portals  till  the  flying  host 
Re-enter,  for  himself  is  nigh,  himself 
Achilles  drives  them  home.     Now,  woe  to  Troy  1 
But  soon  as  safe  within  the  walls  received 
They  breathe  again,  shut  fast  the  ponderous  gates 
At  once,  lest  that  destroyer  also  pass. 

He  said;  tliey, shooting  back  the  bars, threw  wide 
The  gates  and  saved  the  people,  whom  to  aid 
Apollo  also  sprang  into  the  field. 
They,  parch'd  with  drought  and  whiten*d  all  with 

dust. 
Flew  right  toward  the  town,  while,  spear  in  hand, 
Achilles  press'd  them,  vengeance  in  his  heart 
And  all  on  fire  for  glory.     Then,  full  sure, 
Ilium,  the  city  of  lofty  gates,  had  fallen 
Won  by  the  Greecians,  had  not  Phoebus  roused 
Antenor's  valiant  son,  the  noble  chief 
Agenor ;  him  with  dauntless  might  he  fill'd. 
And  shielding  him  against  the  stroke  of  fate 
Beside  him  stood  himself,  by  the  broad  beech 
Covei''d  and  wrapt  in  clouds.     Agenor,  then^ 
Seeing  the  city-waster  hero  nigh 
Achilles,  stood,  but  standing,  felt  his  mind 
Troubled  with  doubts ;  he  groan'd,  and  thus  ha 
mused. 

Alas  I  if  following  the  tumultuous  flight 
Of  these,  I  shun  Achilles,  swifter  far 
He  soon  will  lop  my  ignominious  head. 
But  if,  these  leavuig  to  be  thus  dispersed 
Before  him,  from  the  city-wall  I  fly 
Across  the  plain  of  Troy  into  the  groves 
Of  Ida,  and  in  Ida's  thickets  lurk, 
I  may,  at  evening,  to  the  town  return 
Bathed  and  refresh'd.     But  whither  tend  my 

thoughts ! 
Should  he  my  flight  into  the  plun  observe 
And  swift  purauing  seize  me,  then,  farewell 
All  hope  to  'scape  a  miserable  death, 
For  he  hath  strength  passing  the  strength  of  man* 
How  then  —  shall  1  withstand  him  here  before 
The  city  !     He  hath  also  flesh  to  steel 
Per\  ious,  within  it  but  a  single  fife, 
And  men  report  him  mortal,  howsoe'er 
Satumian  Jove  lift  him  to  glory  now. 

So  sa^Hng,  he  tum'd  and  stood,  his  dauntleai 
heart 
Beating  for  battle.     As  the  pard  springs  forth 
To  meet  the  hunter  from  her  gloomy  lair. 
Nor,  hearing  loud  the  hounds,  fears  or  retirety 
But  whether  from  afar  or  nigh  at  hand 
He  pierce  her  first,  although  transfixt,  the  fight 
Still  tries,  and  combats  desperate  till  she  fiiU, 
So,  brave  Antenor's  son  fled  not,  or  shrank. 
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Till  he  had  proved  Achilles,  but  his  breast 
Overshadowing  with  his  buckler,  and  his  spear 
Aiming  well-)H)ised  against  him,  loud  exclaim'd. 

Renown'd  Achilles  !     Thou  art  high  in  hope 
Doubtless  that  thou  shalt  this  day  overthrow 
The  city  of  the  glorious  sons  of  Troy. 
Fool !  ye  must  kbour  yet  ere  she  be  won, 
For  numerous  are  her  citizens  and  bold, 
And  we  will  guard  her  for  our  parents*  sake 
Our  wives  and  little  ones.     But  here  thou  diest, 
Terrible  chief  and  dauntless  as  thou  art 

He  said,  and  with  full  force  hurling  his  lance 
Smote,  and  err'd  not,  his  greave  beneath  the  knee. 
The  glittering  tin,  forged  newly,  at  the  stroke 
Tremendous  rang,  but  quick  recoiled  and  vain 
The  weapon,  weak  against  tliat  guard  divine. 
Then  sprang  Achilles  in  his  turn  to  assail 
Godlike  Agenor,  but  Apollo  took 
That  glory  from  him,  snatching  wrapt  in  clouds 
Agenor  thence,  whom  calm  he  sent  away. 

Then  Phoabus  from  pursuit  of  Ilium's  host 
By  art  averted  Peleus'  s(m  ;  the  form 
Assuming  of  Agenor,  swift  he  fled 
Before  him,  and  Achilles  swift  pursued. 
While  him  Apollo  thus  lured  to  the  chase 
Wide  o*er  the  fruitful  plain,  inclining  still 
Toward  Scamander*s  dizzy  stream  his  course 
Nor  flying  far  before,  but  with  false  hope 
Always  beguiling  him,  the  scattered  host 
Meantime,  in  joyful  throngs,  regained  the  town. 
They  fllFd  and  shut  it  fast,  nor  dared  to  wait 
Each  other  in  the  field,  or  to  en<iuire 
Who  lived  and  who  liad  fallen,  but  all,  whom  flight 
Had  ix>scued,  like  a  flood  poui''d  into  Troy. 
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Thus  they,  throughout  all  Troy,  like  hunted  fawns 
Dispersed,  their  trickling  limbs  at  leisure  eool'd, 
And,  drinking,  sUked  their  fiery  thirst,  reclined 
Against  the  battlements.     Meantime,  the  Greeks 
Sloping  their  shields,  approach'd  the  walls  of  Troy, 
And  Hector,  by  his  adverse  fate  ensnared. 
Still  stood  exposed  before  the  Scsean  gate. 
Then  spake  Apollo  thus  to  Peleus'  son. 

Wherefore,  th>-self  mortal,  pursuest  thou  me 
Immortal  1  oh  Achilles !  blind  with  rage, 
Thou  know'st  not  yet,  that  thou  pursuest  a  god. 
Unmindful  of  thy  proper  task,  to  press 
The  flying  Troians,  thou  hast  hither  tum'd 
Devious,  and  they  are  all  now  safe  in  Troy ; 
Yet  hope  not  me  to  slay  ;  I  cannot  die. 

To  whom  Achilles  swiftest  of  the  swift, 
Indignant.     Oh,  of  all  the  powers  above 
To  me  most  adverse,  archer  of  the  skies  ! 
Thou  hast  beguiled  me,  leading  me  away 
From  Ilium  far,  whence  intercepted,  else. 
No  few  had  at  this  moment  gnaw'd  the  glebe. 
Thou  hast  defrauded  me  of  great  renown, 
And,  safe  thyself,  hast  rescued  them  with  ease. 
Ah — bad  I  power,  I  would  requite  thee  well. 

So  saying,  incensed  he  turned  toward  the  town 
His  rapid  course,  like  some  victorious  steed 


That  whirls,  at  stretch,  a  chariot  to  the  goaL 
Such  seem*d  Achilles,  coarang  h^t  the  field. 

Him,  first,  the  ancient  king  of  Troy  perceived 
Scouring  th«  plain,  resplendent  as  the  star 
Autumnal,  of  all  stars  in  dead  of  night 
Conspicuous  most,  and  named  Orion's  dog ; 
Brightest  it  shines,  but  ominous,  and  dire 
Disease  portends  to  miserable  man  ; 
So  beam  d  Acliilles'  armour  as  he  flew. 
Loud  wail'd  the  hoary  king ;  with  lifted  hands 
His  head  he  smote,  and,  uttering  doleful  cries 
Of  supplication,  sued  to  his  own  son. 
He,  fixt  before  the  gate,  desirous  stood 
Of  combat  with  Achilles,  when  his  sire 
With  arms  outstretched  toward  him,  thus  began. 

My  Hector !  wait  not,  oh  my  sou  !  the  appnnrii 
Of  this  dread  chief,  alone,  lest  premature 
Thou  die,  this  moment  by  Achilles  slain. 
For  he  is  strongest  far.     Oh  that  the  eods 
Him  loved  as  I  !  then,  soon  should  vultures  rend 
And  dogs  his  carcase,  and  my  grief  should  cesse. 
He  hath  unchilded  me  of  many  a  son. 
All  valiant  youths,  whom  be  hath  slain  or  sold 
To  distant  isles,  and  even  now,  I  misa 
Two  sons,  whom  since  the  shutting  of  the  gates 
I  find  not,  Polydorus  and  Lycaon, 
My  children  by  Laothoe  the  £ur. 
If  tlioy  survive  prisoners  in  yonder  camp, 
I  will  redeem  them  with  the  gold  and  brass 
By  noble  Altes  to  his  daughter  given. 
Large  store,  and  still  reserved.    But  should  thej 

both, 
Already  slain,  have  joumey*d  to  the  shades, 
We,  then,  from  whom  they  sprang  have  cause  to 

mourn 
And  mourn  them  long,  but  shorter  shall  the  griei 
Of  Ilium  prove,  if  thou  escape  and  live. 
Come  then,  my  son  !  enter  the  city-gate 
That  thou  may^st  save  us  all,  nor  in  thy  bloom 
Of  life  cut  off,  enhance  Achilles'  fame. 
Commiserate  also  tliy  unhappy  sire 
Ere  yet  distracted,  whom  Satumian  Jove 
Ordains  to  a  sad  death,  and  ere  I  die 
To  woes  innumerable  ;  to  behold  [strijif'd 

Sons  slaughtered,  daughters   ravish  *d,  torn  and 
The  matrimonial  chamber,  infants  dash'd 
Against  the  ground  in  dire  hostility. 
And  matrons  dragg'd  by  rutliless  Greecian  handa 
Me,  haply,  last  of  all,  dogs  shall  devour 
In  my  own  vestibule,  when  once  the  spear 
Or  faulchion  of  some  Greek  hath  laid  me  low. 
The  very  dogs  fed  at  my  table -side. 
My  portal-guards,  drinking  their  master's  blood 
To  drunkenness,  shall  wallow  in  my  courts. 
Fair  falls  the  warlike  youth  in  battle  slain. 
And  when  he  lies  torn  by  the  pointed  steel. 
His  death  becomes  him  well ;  he  is  secure. 
Though  dead,  from  shame,  whatever  next  beibk: 
But  when  the  silver  locks  and  silver  beard 
Of  an  old  man  slain  by  the  s^grord,  from  dogs 
Receive  dishonour,  of  all  ills  that  wait 
On  miserable  man,  that^ure  is  worst. 

So  spake  the  ancient  kuig,  and  his  grey  hairs 
Pluck'd  with  both  hands,  but  Hector  fibnn  endured. 
On  the  other  side  all  tears  his  mother  stood. 
And  Uunentation  ;  with  one  hand  she  bared. 
And  with  the  other  hand  pn>duced  her  breast. 
Then  in  wing'd  accents,  weeping,  him  bespake. 

My  Hector  !  reverence  tlus,  and  pity  me. 
If  ever,  drawing  forth  this  breast,  thy  griefs 
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Of  infancy  I  soothed,  oh  now,  my  son  ! 
Acknowledge  it,  and  from  within  the  walls 
Repulse  this  enemy ;  stand  not  abroad 
To  cope  with  him,  for  ho  is  savage-fierce, 
And  should  he  slay  thee,  neither  shall  myself 
Who  bore  thee,  nor  thy  noble  spouse  weep  o'er 
Thy  body,  but,  where  we  can  never  come. 
Dogs  shall  devour  it  in  the  fleet  of  Greece. 

So  they  with  prayers  importuned,  and  with  tears 
Their  son,  but  him  swayM  not ;  unmoved  he  stood, 
£xpecting  vast  Achilles  now  at  hand. 
As  some  fell  serpent  in  his  cave  expects 
The  traveller's  approach,  batten'd  with  herbs 
Of  baneful  juice  to  fury,  foi*th  he  looks 
Hideous,  and  lies  coil*d  all  around  his  den. 
So  Hector,  fiU'd  with  confidence  untamed, 
Fled  not,  but  placing  his  bright  shield  against 
A  buttress,  with  his  noble  heart  conferr'd. 

AUs  for  me  !  fAiould  I  repass  the  gate, 
Polydamas  would  be  the  first  to  heap 
Reproaches  on  me,  for  he  bade  me  lead 
The  Trojans  back  this  last  calamitous  night 
In  which  Achilles  rose  to  arms  again. 
But  I  refused,  although  to  have  complied. 
Had  proved  more  profitable  far ;  since  then 
By  rash  resolves  of  mine  I  have  destroyed 
The  people,  how  can  I  escape  the  blame 
Of  all  in  Troy  ?  The  meanest  there  will  say — 
By  his  self-will  he  hath  destroyed  us  all. 
So  shall  they  speak,  and  then  shall  I  regret 
That  I  retum'd  ere  I  had  slain  in  fight 
Achilles,  or  that,  by  Aehillcs  slain, 
I  died  not  nobly  in  defence  of  Troy. 
But  shall  I  thus  1  Lay  down  my  bossy  shield, 
Put  off  my  hehnet,  and  my  spear  recline 
Against  the  city  wall,  then  go  myself 
To  meet  the  brave  Achilles,  and  at  once 
Promise  him  Helen,  for  whose  sake  we  strive, 
With  all  the  wealth  that  Paris  in  his  fleet 
Brought  home,  to  be  restored  to  Atreus'  sons. 
And  to  distribute  to  the  Greeks  at  large 
All  hidden  treasures  of  the  town,  an  oath 
Taking  beside  from  every  senator. 
That  he  will  nought  conceal,  but  will  produce 
And  share  in  just  equality  what  stores 
Soever  our  fair  city  still  includes ! 
Ah  airy  speculations,  questions  vain ! 
I  may  not  sue  to  him ;  compassion  none 
Will  he  vouchsafe  me,  or  my  suit  respect. 
But,  seeing  me  unarmed,  will  sate  at  once 
His  rage,  and  womanlike  I  shall  be  slain. 
It  is  no  time  from  oak  or  hollow  rock 
With  hun  to  parley,  as  a  nymph  and  swain, 
A  nymph  and  swam  >  soft  parley  mutual  hold. 
But  rather  to  engage  in  combat  fierce 
Incontinent ;  so  shall  we  soonest  learn 
Whom  Jove  will  make  victorious,  him  or  me. 

Thus  pondering  he  stood ;  meantime  approach'd 
Achilles,  terrible  as  fiery  Mars, 
Crest-tossing  god,  and  brandish'd  as  he  came 
I   O'er  his  right  shoulder  high  the  Pelian  spear. 
Like  lightning,  or  like  flame,  or  like  the  sun 
Ascending,  bMm'd  his  armour.    At  that  sight 
Trembled  the  Trojan  chief,  nor  dared  exp€«t 


1  Hie  repetition  follows  the  original,  and  the  Scholiast 
it  of  opinion  that  Homer  usee  it  here  that  he  may  expirees 
more  emphatically  the  length  to  which  anch  oonferenoes 
are  apt  to  prooeed. — AA  rifv  To\v\oyltaf  r^  AvoA^f  i 


His  nearer  step,  but  flying  left  the  gates 

Far  distant,  and  Achilles  swift  pursued. 

As  in  the  mountains,  fleetest  fowl  of  air. 

The  hawk  darts  eager  at  the  dove ;  she  sci*d8 

Aslant,  he,  screaming,  springs  and  springs  again 

To  seize  her,  all  impatient  for  the  prey. 

So  flew  Achillea  constant"  to  the  track 

Of  Hector,  who  with  dreadful  haste  beneath 

The  Trojan  bulwarks  plied  his  agile  limbs. 

Passing  the  prospect-mount  where  high  in  air 

The  wild-fig  waved  %  they  rush'd  along  the  road^ 

Declining  never  from  the  wall  of  Troy. 

And  now  they  reach'd  the  rumiing  rivulets  elear^ 

Where  from  Scamander's  dizzy  flood  arise 

Two  fountams,  tepid  one,  from  which  a  smoke 

Issues  voluminous  as  from  a  fire, 

The  other,  even  in  summer  heats,  like  hail 

For  cold,  or  snow,  or  crystal-stream  frost-bound. 

Beside  them  may  be  seen  the  broad  canals 

Of  marble  scoop'd,  in  which  the  wives  of  Troy 

And  all  her  daughters  fair  were  wont  to  lave 

Their  costly  raiment,  while  the  land  had  rest, 

And  ere  the  warlike  sons  of  Greece  arrived. 

By  these  they  ran,  one  fleeing,  one  in  chase. 

Valiant  was  he  who  fled,  but  vaHant  far 

Beyond  him  he  who  urged  the  swift  pursuit ; 

Nor  ran  they  for  a  vulgar  prize,  a  beast 

For  sacrifice,  or  for  the  hide  of  such. 

The  swift  foot-racer's  customary  meed. 

But  for  the  noble  Hector's  life  they  ran. 

As  when  two  steeds,  oft  conquerors,  trim  the  goal 

For  some  illustrious  prize,  a  tripod  bright 

Or  beauteous  virgin,  at  a  funeral  game, 

So  they  with  nimble  feet  the  city  thrice 

Of  Priam  compass'd.    All  the  gods  look*d  ODy 

And  thus  the  sire  of  gods  and  men  began. 

Ah — I  behold  a  warrior  dear  to  me 
Around  the  walls  of  Ilium  driven,  and  grieve 
For  Hector,  who  the  thighs  of  fatted  bulls 
On  yonder  heights  of  Ida  many-valed 
Bui-n'd  oft  to  me,  and  in  the  heights  of  Troy: 
But  him  Achilles,  glorious  chief,  around 
The  city-walls  of  Priam  now  pursues. 
Consider  this,  ye  gods  !  weigh  the  event. 
Shall  we  from  death  save  Hector!  or,  at  length. 
Leave  him,  although  in  battle  high-renown'd. 
To  perish  by  the  might  of  Peleus'  son  1 

Whom  answer'd  thus  Pallas  coBrulean-eyed. 
Dread  sovereign  of  the  storms !  what  hast  thousaidt 
Wouldst  thou  deliver  from  the  stroke  of  fate 
A  mortal  man  death-destined  from  of  old  t 
Do  it ;  but  small  thy  praise  shall  be  in  heaven. 

Then  answer  thus,  cloud-gatherer  Jove  returned. 
Fear  not,  Tritonia,  daughter  dear !  that  word 
Spake  not  my  purpose ;  me  thou  shalt  perceive 
Always  to  thee  indulgent.     What  thou  wilt 
That  execute,  and  use  thou  no  delay. 

So  roused  he  Pallas  of  herself  prepared. 
And  from  the  heights  Olympian  down  she  flew. 
With  unremitting  speed  Achilles  still 
Urged  Hector.     As  among  the  mountain-heights 
The  hound  pursues,  roused  newly  from  her  lair 
The  flying  fawn  through  many  a  vale  and  grove ; 
And  though  she  trembling  skulk  the  shrubs  l:^neath| 
Tracks  her  continual,  till  he  find  the  prey. 
So  'scaped  not  Hector  Peleus'  rapid  son. 
Oft  as  toward  the  Dardan  gates  he  rorang 
Direct,  and  to  the  bulwarks  firm  of  Troy, 

*  It  grew  near  to  the  tomb  of  Uus. 
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Hoping  some  aid  by  volle3rs  from  the  wall. 
So  oft,  outstripping  him,  Achilles  thence 
Enforced  him  to  the  field,  who,  as  he  mi^t^ 
Still  everstretch'd  toward  the  walls  again. 
As,  in  a  dream  ,>  pursuit  hesitates  oft, 
This  hath  no  power  to  fly^  that  to  pursue, 
So  these — one  fled,  and  one  pursued  in  vain. 
How,  then,  had  Hector  his  impending  fate 
Eluded,  had  not  Phoebus,  at  his  last. 
Last  effort  meeting  him,  his  strength  restored, 
And  wing'd  for  flight  his  agile  limbs  anew  ! 
The  son  of  Peleus,  as  he  ran,  his  brows 
Shaking,  forbad  the  people  to  dismiss 
A  dart  at  Hector,  lest  a  meaner  hand 
Piercing  him,  should  usurp  the  foremost  pxmise. 
But  when  the  fourth  time  to  those  rivulets 
They  came,  then  lifting  high  his  golden  scaleny 
Two  lots  the  everlasting  father  placed 
Within  them,  for  Achilles  one,  and  one 
For  Hector,  balancing  the  doom  of  both. 
Grasping  it  in  the  midst,  he  raised  the  beam. 
Down  went  the  fatal  day  of  Hector,  down 
To  Ades,  and  Apollo  left  his  side. 
Then  blue-eyed  Pallas  hasting  to  the  son 
Of  Peleus,  in  wingM  accents  him  address'd. 

Now,  dear  to  Jove,  Achilles  famed  in  arms 
I  hope  that,  fierce  in  combat  though  he  be. 
We  shall,  at  last,  slay  Hector,  and  return 
Crown'd  with  great  glory  to  the  fleet  of  Greece. 
No  fear  of  his  deliverance  now  remains^ 
Not  even  should  the  king  of  radiant  shafts 
Apollo  toil  in  supplication,  roll'd 
And  roll'd  again  ^  before  the  Thunderer's  feet. 
But  stand,  recover  breath ;  myself,  the  while. 
Shall  urge  him  to  oppose  thee  face  to  face. 

So  Pallas  spake,  whom  joyful  he  obey'd. 
And  on  his  spear  brass-pointed  lean'd.    But  she 
(Achilles  left)  to  noble  Hector  passed. 
And  in  the  form,  and  with  the  voice  loud-toned 
Approaching  of  Deiphobus,  his  ear 
In  accents,  as  of  pity,  thus  address^. 

Ah  brother !  thou  art  overtask'd,  around 
The  walls  of  Troy  by  swift  Achilles  driven ; 
But  stand,  that  we  may  chase  him  in  his  turn. 

To  whom  crest-tossing  Hector  huge  replied. 
Deiphobus !  of  all  my  father's  sons 
Brought  forth  by  Hecuba,  I  ever  loved 
Thee  most,  but  more  than  ever  love  thee  now. 
Who  hast  not  fear'd,  seeing  me,  for  my  sake 
To  quit  the  town,  where  others  rest  content. 

To  whom  the  goddess,  thus,  coerulean-eyed« 
Brother !  our  parents  with  much  earnest  suit 
Clasping  my  knees,  and  all  my  friends  implored  me 
To  stay  in  Troy,  (such  fear  hath  seized  on  all) 
But  grief  for  thee  prev'd  on  my  inmost  soul. 
Come — fight  we  bravely — spare  we  now  our  spears 
No  longer ;  now  for  proof  if  Peleus*  son 
Slaying  us  both,  shall  bear  into  the  fleet 
Our  arms  gore-stain'd,  or  perish  slain  by  thee. 

So  saving,  the  wily  goddess  led  the  way. 
They  soon,  approaching  each  the  other,  stood 
Opposite,  and  huge  Hector  thus  began. 

Pelides !  I  will  fly  thee  now  no  more. 
Thrice  I  have  compass'd  Priam's  spacious  walls 
A  fugitive,  and  have  not  dared  abide 

1  The  numbers  in  the  original  are  m>  constructed  as  to 
express  the  painful  struggle  that  characterises  such  a 
dream. 
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Thy  onset,  but  my  heart  now  bids  me  stand 
Dauntless,  and  I  will  slay,  or  wiU  be  alain. 
But  come.     We  will  attest  the  gods ;  for  they 
Are  fittest  both  to  witness  and  to  guard 
Our  covenant.     If  Jove  to  me  Toachsoife 
The  hard-eam'd  victory,  and  to  take  thy  life, 
I  will  not  with  dishonour  foul  insult 
Thy  body,  but,  thine  armour  stripp'd,  will  give 
Thee  to  thy  friends,  as  thou  shalt  me  to  mine. 

To  whom  Achilles,  louring  dark,  replied. 
Hector !  my  bitterest  foe !  speak  not  to  me 
Of  covenants !  as  concord  can  be  none 
Lions  and  men  between,  nor  wolves  and  lambs 
Can  be  unanimous,  but  hate  perforce 
Each  other  by  a  law  not  to  be  changed. 
So  cannot  amity  subsist  between 
Thee  and  myself ;  nor  league  make  I  with  thee 
Or  compact,  till  thy  blood  in  battle  shed 
Or  mine,  shall  gratify  the  fiery  Mars. 
Rouse  all  thy  virtue ;  thou  hast  utmost  need 
Of  valour  now,  and  of  address  in  arms. 
Escape  me  more  thou  canst  not ;  Pallas'  hand 
By  mine  subdues  thee ;  now  will  I  avenge 
At  once  the  agonies  of  every  Greek 
In  thy  unsparing  fury  slain  by  thee. 

He  said,  and,  brandishing  the  Pelian  ash, 
Dismiss'd  it ;  but  illustrious  Hector  wam'd, 
Couch'd  low,  and,  overflying  him,  it  pierced 
The  soil  beyond,  whence  Pallas  plucking  it 
Unseen,  restored  it  to  Achilles'  hand. 
And  Hector  to  his  godlike  foe  replied. 

Godlike  Achilles !  thou  hast  err'd,  nor  know'st 
At  all  my  doom  from  Jove,  as  thou  pretend'st, 
But  seek'st,  by  subtlety  and  wind  of  words, 
All  empty  sounds,  to  rob  me  of  my  might, 
Yet  stand  I  firm.    Think  not  to  pierce  my  back. 
Behold  my  bosom !  if  the  gods  permit. 
Meet  me  advancing,  and  transpierce  me  there. 
Meantime  avoid  my  glittering  spear,  but  oh 
May'st  thou  receive  it  all  I  since  lighter  far 
To  Ilium  should  the  toils  of  battle  prove, 
Wert  thou  once  slain,  the  fiercest  of  her  foes. 

He  said,  and  hurling  his  long  spear  with  aim 
Unerring,  smote  the  centre  of  the  shield 
Of  Peleus'  son,  but  his  spear  glanced  away. 
He,  angry  to  have  sent  it  forth  in  vain, 
(For  he  had  other  none)  with  eyes  downcast 
Stood  motionless  awhile,  then  with  loud  voice 
Sought  from  Deiphobus,  white-shielded  chie^ 
A  second ;  but  Deiphobus  was  gone. 
Then  Hector  understood  his  doom,  and  said. 

Ah,  it  is  plain ;  this  is  mine  hour  to  die. 
I  thought  Deiphobus  at  hand,  but  me 
Pallas  beguiled,  and  he  is  still  in  Troy. 
A  bitter  death  threatens  me,  it  is  nigh. 
And  there  is  no  escape ;  Jove,  and  Jove's  ton 
Apollo,  from  the  first,  although  awhile 
My  prompt  deliverers,  chose  this  lot  for  me^ 
And  now  it  finds  me.     But  I  will  not  fidl 
Inglorious ;  I  will  act  some  great  exploit 
That  shall  be  celebrated  ages  hence. 

So  saying,  his  keen  faulchion  from  his  side 
He  drew,  well-temper'd,  ponderous,  and  msh'd 
At  once  to  combat.     As  the  eagle  darts 
Right  downward  through  a  sullen  cloud  to  seize 
Weak  Uunb  or  timorous  hare,  so  brandishing 
His  splendid  faulchion,  Hector  ruah'd  to  fignt. 
Achilles,  opposite,  with  fellest  ire 
Full-fraught  came  on ;  his  shield  with  Tmrious  art 
Celestial  lorm'd,  o'erspread  his  ample  dies^ 
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And  on  his  radiant  casque  terrific  waved 
The  bushy  gold  of  his  resplendent  crest. 
By  Vulcan  spun,  and  pour'd  profuse  around. 
Bright  as,  among  the  stars,  the  star  of  all 
Most  radiant,  Hesperus,  at  midnight  moves, 
So,  m  the  right-hand  of  Achilles  beam'd 
His  brandish'd  spear,  while,  meditating  woe 
To  Hector,  he  explored  his  noble  form. 
Seeking  where  he  was  vulnerable  most. 
But  every  part,  his  dazzling  armour  torn 
From  brave  Patrodus*  body,  well  secured. 
Save  where  the  circling  key-boue  from  the  neck 
Disjoins  the  shoulder ;  there  his  throat  appeared, 
Whence  injured  life  with  swiftest  flight  escapes  ; 
Achilles,  plunging  in  that  part  his  spear, 
Impell'd  it  tlirough  the  yielding  flesh  beyond. 
The  ashen  beam  his  power  of  utterance  left 
Still  unimpaired,  but  in  the  dust  he  fell. 
And  the  exulting  conqueror  exclaim'd. 

But  Hector !  thou  hadst  once  far  other  hopes. 
And,  stripping  skin  Patroclus,  thought*st  thee  safe. 
Nor  caredst  for  absent  me.  Fond  dream  and  vain ! 
I  was  not  distant  far ;  in  yonder  fleet 
He  left  one  able  to  avenge  his  death. 
And  he  hath  slain  thee.    Thee  the  dogs  shall  rend 
Dishonourably,  and  the  fowls  of  air, 
But  all  Achaia's  host  shall  him  entomb. 

To  whom  the  Trojan  chief  languid  replied. 
By  thy  own  life,  by  theirs  who  gave  thee  birth. 
And  by  thy  knees i,  oh  let  not  Greecian  dogs 
Rend  and  devour  me,  but  in  gold  accept 
And  brass  a  ransom  at  my  father's  hands, 
!    And  at  my  mother's,  an  illustrious  price ; 
Send  home  my  body,  grant  me  burial  rites 
Among  the  daughters  and  the  sons  of  Troy, 

To  whom  with  aspect  stem  Achilles  thus. 
Dog  !  neither  knees  nor  parents  name  to  me. 
I  would  my  fierceness  of  revenge  were  such. 
That  I  could  carve  and  eat  thee,  to  whose  arms 
Such  griefs  I  owe ;  so  true  it  is  and  sure, 
That  none  shall  save  thy  carcase  from  the  dogs. 
No,  trust  me,  would  thy  parents  bring  me  weigh'd 
I    Ten — twenty  ransoms,  and  enraige  on  oath 
To  add  still  more ;  would  thy  Dardanian  sire 
Priam,  redeem  thee  with  thy  weight  in  gold. 
Not  even  at  that  price  would  I  consent 
That  she  who  bare  should  place  thee  on  thy  bier 
With  lamentation ;  dogs  and  ravening  fowls 
Shall  rend  thy  body  while  a  scrap  remains. 

Then,  dying,  warUke  Hector  thus  replied. 
Full  well  I  knew  before,  how  suit  of  mme 
Should  speed  preferred  to  thee.  Thy  heart  is  steel. 
But  oh,  while  yet  thou  livest,  think,  lest  the  gods 
Requite  thee  on  that  day,  when  pierced  thyself 
By  Paris  and  Apollo,  thou  shalt  fall. 
Brave  as  thou  art,  before  the  Scaean  gate. 

He  ceased,  and  death  involved  him  dark  around. 
His  spirit,  from  his  limbs  dismissed,  the  house 
Of  Ades  sought,  mourning  in  her  descent 
I    Youth's  prime  and  vigour  lost,  disastrous  doom  ! 
But  him  though  dead,  Achilles  thus  bespakc. 

Die  thou.   My  death  shall  find  me  at  what  hour 
Jove  gives  commandment,  and  the  gods  above. 

He  spake,  and  from  the  dead  drawing  away 
His  brazen  spear,  placed  it  apart,  then  stripp'd 
His  arms  gore-stain*d.    Meantime  the  other  sons 
Of  the  Achaians,  gathering  fast  around. 


>  Th«  knees  of  the  conqueror  were  a  kind  of  laQCtuary 
to  whiofa  the  TsaqaSahed  fled  for  refngo. 


The  bulk  admired,  and  the  proportion  just 
Of  Hector,  neither  stood  a  Greecian  there 
Who  pien^  him  not,  and  thus  the  soldier  spake. 

Ye  gods  1  how  far  more  patient  of  the  touch 
Is  Hector  now,  than  when  he  fired  the  fleet ! 

Thus  would  they  speak,  then  give  him  each  a 
stab. 
And  now,  the  body  stripp'd,  their  noble  chief 
The  swift  Achilles  standing  in  the  midst, 
The  Greecians  in  wing*d  accents  thus  address'd. 

Friends,  chiefs,  and  senators  of  Argos*  host  I 
Since,  by  the  will  of  heaven,  this  man  is  slain 
Who  harm'd  us  moi%  than  all  our  foes  beside^ 
Essay  we  next  the  city,  so  to  learn 
The  Trojan  purpose,  whether  (Hector  slain) 
They  will  forsake  the  citadel,  or  still 
Defend  it,  even  though  of  him  deprived. 
But  wherefore  speak  I  thus  1  still  undeplored, 
Un  buried  in  my  fleet  Patroclus  lies ; 
Him  never,  while  alive  myself,  I  mix 
With  living  men  and  move,  wUl  I  forget. 
In  Ades,  Imply,  they  forget  the  dead. 
Yet  will  not  I  Patroclus,  even  there. 
Now  chaunting  pseans,  ye  Achaian  youths ! 
Return  we  to  the  fleet  with  this  our  prize  ; 
We  have  achieved  great  glory*,  we  have  slain 
Illustrious  Hector,  him  whom  Ilium  praised 
In  all  her  gates,  and  as  a  god  revered. 

He  said ;  then  purposing  dishonour  foul 
To  noble  Hector,  both  his  feet  he  bored 
From  heel  to  ancle,  and,  inserting  thongs. 
Them  tied  behind  his  chariot,  but  his  head 
Left  unsustain'd  to  trail  along  the  ground. 
Ascending  next,  the  armour  at  his  side 
He  placed,  then  hish'd  the  steeds ;  they  willing  flew. 
Thick  dust  around  the  body  dragg'd  arose. 
His  sable  locks  all  swept  the  plain,  and  all 
His  head,  so  graceful  once,  now  track'd  the  dust. 
For  Jove  had  given  it  into  hostile  hands 
That  they  might  shame  it  in  his  native  soil. 
Thus,  whelm 'd  in  dust,  it  went  The  mother  que' 
Her  son  beholding,  phick'd  her  hair  away, 
Cast  far  aside  her  lucid  veil,  and  fiU'd 
With  shrieks  the  air.    His  father  wept  aloud. 
And,  all  around,  long  long  complaints  were  heard 
And  lamentations  in  the  streets  of  Troy, 
Not  fewer  or  less  piercing,  than  if  flames 
Had  wrapt  all  Ilium  to  her  topmost  towers. 
His  people  scarce  detain'd  the  ancient  king 
Grief-stung,  and  resolute  to  issue  forth 
Through  the  Dardanian  gates  ;  to  all  he  kneel'd 
In  turn,  then  roll'd  himself  in  dust,  and  each 
By  name  solicited  to  give  him  way. 

Stand  off,  my  fellow  mourners  I  I  would  pass 
The  gates,  would  seek,  alone,  the  Greecian  fleet 
I  go  to  supplicate  the  bloody  roan. 
Yon  ravager  ;  he  may  respect,  perchance. 
My  years,  ma^  feel  some  pity  of  my  age  ; 
For,  such  as  I  am,  his  own  father  is, 
Peleus,  who  rear'd  him  for  a  curse  to  Troy, 
But  chiefly  rear'd  him  to  myself  a  airse. 
So  numerous  have  my  sons  in  prime  of  youth 
Fallen  by  his  hand,  aJl  whom  I  less  deplore 
(Though  mourning  all)  than  one ;  my  agonies 
For  Hector,  soon  shall  send  me  to  the  shades. 
Oh  had  he  but  within  these  arms  expired, 

*  The  lines  of  which  these  three  are  a  translatlou,  are 
Buppnaed  by  eome  to  have  been  designed  for  the  'Enyfuciiiv, 
or  song  of  victory  sung  by  the  whole  anny. 
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The  hapless  queen  who  bore  him,  and  myself 
Had  wept  him,  then,  till  sorrow  could  no  more  ! 

So  spake  he  weeping,  and  Ihe  citizens 
All  sighM  around  ;  next,  Hecuba  began 
Amid  the  women,  thus,  her  sad  comprint. 

Ah  wherefore,  oh  my  son !  wretch  that  I  am, 
Breathe  I  forlorn  of  thee  ?  Thou,  night  and  day, 
My  glory  wast  in  Ilium,  thee  her  sons 
And  daughters,  both,  hail'd  as  their  guardian  god, 
Conscious  of  benefits  from  thee  received. 
Whose  life  prolong'd  should  have  advanced  them  all 
To  high  renown.  Vain  boast !  thou  art  no  more. 

So  nioum'd  the  queen.     But  fair  Andromache 
Nought  yet  had  heard,  nor  knew  by  sure  report 
Hector's  delay  without  the  city-gates. 
She  in  a  closet  of  her  palace  sat, 
A  twofold  web  weaving  magnificent. 
With  sprinkled  flowers  inwrought  of  various  hues, 
And  to  her  maidens  had  commandment  given 
Through  all  her  house,  that  compassing  with  fire 
An  ample  tripod,  they  should  warm  a  bath 
For  noble  Hector  from  the  fight  returned. 
Tenderness  ill-inform'd !  she  little  knew 
That  in  the  field,  from  such  refresh  meuts  far, 
Pallas  had  slain  hira  by  Achilles'  hand. 
She  heard  a  cry  of  sorrow  from  the  tower ; 
Her  limbs  shook  under  her,  her  shuttle  fell, 
And  to  her  bright-hair'd  train,  ahirm'd,  she  cried. 

Attend  me  two  of  you,  that  I  may  learn 
What  hath  befallen.     I  have  heard  the  voice 
Of  the  queen-mother ;  my  rebounding  heart, 
Choaks  me,  and  I  seem  fotter'd  by  a  frost. 
Some  mischief  sure  o'er  Priam's  sons  impends. 
Far  be  such  tidings  from  me !  but  I  fear 
Horribly,  lest  Achilles,  cutting  off 
My  dauntless  Hector  from  the  gates  alone, 
Enforce  him  to  the  field,  and  quell  perhaps 
The  might,  this  moment,  of  that  dreadful  arm 
His  hiudcrance  long ;  for  Hector  ne'er  was  wont 
To  seek  his  safety  in  the  ranks,  but  flew 
Fii*8t  into  battle,  yielding  place  to  none. 

So  saying,  she  rush'd  with  palpitating  heart 
And  frantic  air  abroad,  by  her  two  maids 
Attended ;  soon  arriving  at  tlie  tower, 
And  at  the  throng  of  men,  awhile  she  stood 
Down-looking  wistful  from  the  city-wall, 
And,  seeing  him  in  front  of  Ilium,  dragg'd 
So  cruelly  towai*d  the  fleet  of  Greece, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  sudden  darkness  at  the  view 
Fell  backward,  with  a  sigh  heard  all  around. 
Far  distant  flew  dispersed  her  head-attire, 
Twist,  frontlet,  diadem,  and  even  the  veil 
By  golden  Venus  given  her  on  the  day 
When  Hector  led  her  from  Eetion's  house 
Enrich'd  with  nuptial  presents  to  his  home. 
Around  her  throng'd  her  sisters  of  the  house 
Of  Priam,  numerous,  who  within  their  arms 
Fast  held  her'  loathing  life ;  but  she,  her  breath 
At  length  and  sense  recovering,  her  complaint 
Broken  with  sighs  amid  them  thus  began. 

Hector  I  I  am  undone ;  we  both  were  bom 
To  miser)',  thou  in  Priam's  house  in  Troy, 
And  I  in  Hypoplacian  Thebes  wood-crown'd 
Beneath  Ection's  roof.     He,  doom'd  himself 


I  It  Is  an  obflenration  of  the  Scholiast,  that  two  more 
affecting  spectacles  cannot  bo  imagined,  than  Priaiu 
struggling  to  escape  into  the  field,  and  Andromache 
to  cast  herself  from  the  wall;  for  so  he  understands 
iirv^tifitvny  iLjro\4ff$ai. 


To  sorrow,  me  more  sonrowftilly  doom*dy 
Sustain 'd  in  helpless  infancy,  whom  oh 
That  he  had  ne'er  begotten  !  then  deaondHft 
To  Pluto's  subterraneous  dwelling  drear, 
Leaving  myvelf  destitute,  and  thy  boy, 
Fruit  of  our  hapless  loves,  an  in&nt  yti. 
Never  to  be  hereafter  thy  delight. 
Nor  love  of  thine  to  share  or  londness  mora. 
For  should  he  safe  sonrive  this  cruel  war. 
With  the  Achaians  penury  and  toil 
Most  be  his  lot,  since  strangers  will  remove 
At  will  his  landmarks,  and  possess  his  fields. 
Thee  lost,  he  loses  all,  of  father,  both. 
And  equal  playmate  in  one  day  deprived. 
To  sad  looks  doom'd,  and  never-ceasing  tean. 
He  seeks,  necessitous,  his  father's  frien^ 
One  by  his  mantle  pvdls,  one  by  his  vest. 
Whose  utmost  pity  yields  to  his  parch'd  lips 
A  thirst-provoking  drop,  and  grudges  more ; 
Some  happier  child,  as  yet  untaught  to  moura 
A  parent's  loss,  shoves  rudely  from  the  board 
My  son,  and,  smiting  him,  reproachful  ^ 
Away — thy  father  is  no  guest  of  ours— 
Then,  weeping,  to  his  widow'd  mother  i 
Astyanax,  who  on  his  lather's  lap 
Ate  marrow  only,  once,  and  fat  of  Iambs, 
And  when  sleep  took  him,  and  his  cr^inz  fit 
Had  ceased,  slept  ever  on  the  softest  be^ 
Warm  in  his  nurse's  arms,  fed  to  his  fill 
With  delicacies,  and  his  heart  at  rest. 
But  now,  Ast^'anax  (so  named  in  Troy 
For  thy  sake,  guardian  of  her  gates  and  towen) 
His  fhiher  lost,  must  many  a  pang  endure. 
And  as  for  thee,  cast  naked  forth  among 
Yon  galleys,  where  no  parent's  eye  of  thine 
Shall  find  thee,  when  the  dogs  have  torn  thee  onci 
Till  they  are  sated,  worms  shall  eat  thee  next 
Meantime,  thy  graceful  raiment  rich,  prepared 
By  our  own  maidens,  in  thy  palace  lies; 
But  I  will  bum  it,  bum  it  all,  because 
Useless  to  thee,  who  never,  so  adom*d, 
Shalt  slumber  more ;  yet  every  eye  in  Troj 
Shall  see,  how  glorious  once  was  thy  attire. 
So,  weeping,  she ;  to  whom  the  multitude 
Of  Trojan  dames  responsive  sigh'd  around. 


BOOK  XXIII. 

ARGUMENT. 
The  hody  of  Patroclus  is  burned,  and  the  funeral 


Such  mourning  was  in  Troy ;  meantime  the  Greeks 
Their  galleys  and  the  shores  of  Hellespont 
Regaining,  each  to  his  own  ship  retired. 
But  not  the  Myrmidons ;  Achilles  them 
Close  rank'd  in  martial  order  stiC  detained. 
And  thus  his  fellow-warriors  brave  addreas'd. 

Ye  swift-horsed  Myrmidons,  associates  dear! 
Release  not  from  your  chariots  yet  your  steeds 
Firm-hitofd,  but,  steeds  and  chariots  driving  near. 
Bewail  Patroclus,  as  the  rites  demand 
Of  burial ;  then,  satiate  with  grief  and  tears. 
We  will  release  our  steeds,  and  take  repast. 

He  ended,  and,  himself  leading  the  way,  ' 

His  numerous  bajid  all  moum'd  at  once  the  dead. 
Around  the  body  thrice  their  glossy 
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^Mourning,  they  drove,  while  Thetis  in  their  hearts 
The  thirst  of  sorrow  kindled  ;  they  with  tears 
The  sands  bedew'd,  with  tears  their  radiant  arms, 
Such  deep  regret  of  one  so  brave  they  felt. 
Then,  placing  on  the  bosom  o&his  friend 
His  homicidal  hands,  Achilles  thus 
The  shade  of  his  Patroclus,  sad,  bcspake. 
i         Hail,  oh  Patroclus,  even  in  Ades  hail  I 
For  I  will  now  accomplish  to  the  full 
My  promise  pledged  to  thee,  that  I  would  give 
Hector  di-agg'd  hither  to  be  torn  by  dogs 
Piecemeal,  and  would  before  thy  funeral  pile 
The  necks  dissever  of  twelve  Trojan  youths 
Of  noblest  rank,  resentful  of  thy  death. 

He  said,  and  meditating  foul  disgrace 
To  noble  Hector,  stretch'd  him  prone  in  dust 
Beside  the  bier  of  Menoetiades. 
Then  all  the  M^Tmidons  their  radiant  arms 
Put  off,  and  their  shrill  neighing  steeds  released. 
A  numerous  band  beside  the  bark  they  sat 
Of  swift  i£acides,  who  fumish'd  forth 
Himself  a  feast  funereal  for  them  all. 
Many  a  white  ox  under  the  ruthless  steel 
Lay  bleeding,  many  a  sheep  and  blatant  goat, 
With  many  a  saginated  boar  bright- tusk'd. 
Amid  fierce  flames  Vulcanian  stretch'd  to  roast. 
Copious  the  blood  ran  all  around  the  dead. 

And  now  the  kings  of  Greece  conducted  thence 
To  Agamemnon's  tent  the  ro^'al  son 
Of  Peleus,  loth  to  go,  and  won  at  last 
With  difliculty,  such  his  anger  was 
And  deep  resentment  of  his  slaughtered  friend. 
Soon  then  as  Agamemnon's  tent  they  reach'd. 
The  sovereign  bade  his  heralds  kindle  Are 
Around  an  ample  vase,  with  purpose  kind 
Moving  Achilles  from  his  limbs  to  cleanse 
The  stains  of  battle ;  but  he  firm  refused 
That  suit,  and  bound  refusal  with  an  oath — 

No ;  by  the  highest  and  the  best  of  all. 
By  Jove  I  ^^-ill  not.     Never  may  it  be 
That  brazen  bath  approach  this  head  of  mine, 
Till  I  shall  first  Patroclus'  body  give 
To  his  last  fires,  till  I  shall  pile  his  tomb, 
And  shear  my  locks  in  honour  of  my  friend ; 
For,  like  to  this,  no  second  woe  shall  e'er 
My  heart  invade,  while  vital  breath  I  draw. 
But,  all  unwelcome  sb  it  is,  repast 
Now  calls  us.     Agamemnon,  king  of  men  ! 
Give  thou  command  that  at  the  dawn  they  bring 
Wood  hither,  such  large  portion  as  beseems 
The  dead,  descending  to  the  shades,  to  share, 
Tliat  hungry  flames  consuming  out  of  sight 
His  body  soon,  the  host  may  war  again. 

He  s]>ake ;  they,  hearing,  readily  obey'd. 
Then,  each  his  food  preparing  with  dispatch. 
They  ate,  nor  wanted  any  of  the  guests 
Due  portion,  and,  their  appetite  sufficed 
■To  food  and  wine,  all  to  their  tents  repaired 
Seeking  repose ;  but  on  the  sands  beside 
The  billowy  deep  Achilles  groaning  lay 
Amidst  his  M^Tmidons,  where  space  he  found 
With  blood  unstain'd  beside  the  dashing  wave. 
There,  soon  as  sleep,  deliverer  of  the  mind, 
Wrapp'd  him  around  (for  much  his  noble  limbs 
With  chase  of  Hector  round  the  battlements 
Of  wind-swept  Ilium  wearied  were  and  spent) 
The  soul  came  to  him  of  his  hapless  friend, 
[n  bulk  resembling,  in  expressive  eyes 
And  voice  Patroclus,  and  so  clad  as  he. 
Him,  hovering  o'er  his  head,  the  form  address'd. 


Sleep'st  thou,  Achilles !  of  thy  friend  become 
Heedless  !  Him  living  thou  didst  not  neglect 
Whom  thou  neglectest  dead.     Give  me  a  tomb 
Instant,  tliat  I  may  pass  the  infernal  gates. 
For  now,  the  shades  and  spirits  of  the  dead 
Drive  me  afar,  denying  me  my  wish 
To  mingle  with  them  on  the  farther  shore. 
And  in  wide-])ortard  Ades  sole  I  roam. 
Give  me  thine  hand,  I  pray  thee,  for  the  earth 
I  visit  never  more,  once  bumv  with  fire ; 
We  never  shall  again  close  council  hold 
As  we  were  wont,  for  me  my  fate  severe, 
Mine  even  from  my  birth,  hath  deep  absorb'd. 
And  oh  Achilles,  semblance  of  the  gods ! 
Thou  too  predestined  art  beneatli  the  wall 
To  perish  of  the  high-bom  Trojan  race. 
But  hear  my  last  injunction  I  lUi,  my  friend  t 
My  bones  sepulchre  not  from  thine  apart. 
But  as,  together  we  were  nourish'd  both 
Beneath  thy  roof,  (what  time  from  OpoSis 
Mencetius  led  me  to  thy  father's  house. 
Although  a  child,  yet  fugitive  for  blood. 
Which,  in  a  quarrel  at  the  dice,  I  spilt. 
Killing  my  pla^'mate  by  a  casual  blow. 
The  offspring  of  Amphidamas,  when,  Uke 
A  father,  Peleus  with  ail  tenderness 
Received  and  cherish'd  me,  and  call'd  me  thine) 
So,  let  one  vase  inclose,  at  last,  our  bones. 
The  golden  vase,  thy  goddess  mother's  gift. 

To  whoni  Achilles,  matchless  in  the  race. 
Ah,  loved  and  honour'd,  wherefore  hast  thou  come  t 
Why  thus  enjoin'd  me !  I  will  all  perform 
With  diligence  that  thou  hast  now  desired. 
But  nearer  stand,  that  we  may  mutual  clasp 
Each  other,  though  but  with  a  short  embrace^ 
And  sad  satiety  of  grief  enjoy. 

He  said,  and  stretch'd  his  arms  toward  the  shade. 
But  him  seized  not ;  shrill-clamouring  and  light 
As  smoke,  the  spirit  pass'd  into  the  earth. 
Amazed,  upsprang  Achilles,  clash'd  aloud 
His  palms  together,  and  thus,  sad,  exclaim'd. 

Ah  then,  ye  gods!  there  doubtless  are  below 
The  soul  and  semblance,  both,  but  empty  forms; 
For  all  night  long,  mourning,  disconsolate. 
The  soul  of  my  Patroclus,  hapless  friend ! 
Hath  hover  d  o'er  me,  giving  me  in  charge 
His  last  requests,  just  image  of  himself. 

So  saying,  he  call'd  anew  their  sorrow  forth. 
And  rosy-palm'd  Aurora  found  them  all 
Moumhig  afresh  the  pitiable  dead. 
Then  royal  Agamemnon  call'd  abroad 
Mules  and  mule-drivers  from  the  touts  in  haste 
To  gather  wood.     Uprose  a  valiant  man. 
Friend  of  the  virtuous  chief  Idomeneus, 
Meriones,  who  led  them  to  the  task. 
They,  bearing  each  in  hand  his  sharpen'd  axe 
And  twisted  cord,  thence  journey'd  forth,  the  mnlm 
Driving  before  them ;  much  uneven  s{Mice 
They  measured,  liill  and  dale,  right  onward  now. 
And  now  circuitous ;  but  at  the  ^ves 
Arrived,  at  length,  of  Ida  fountain-fed. 
Their  keen-edged  axes  to  the  towering  oaks 
Dispatohful  they  appUed ;  down  (fell  the  ti-ees 
With  crash  sonorous.    Splitting,  next,  the  tnmks, 
They  bound  them  on  the  mules ;  they,  with  firm 

hoofs 
The  hill-side  stamping,  through  the  thickets  rush'd. 
Desirous  of  the  plain.     Each  man  his  log 
(For  so  the  armour-bearer  of  the  king 
Of  Crete,  Meriones,  had  them  enjt>in'd) 
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Bore  after  them,  and  each  his  burthen  east 
Down  on  the  beach  regular,  where  a  tomb 
Of  ample  size  Achilles  for  his  friend 
Patroclus  had,  and  for  himself,  design'd. 

Much  fuel  tiirown  together,  side  by  side 
There  down  they  sat,  and  his  command  at  once 
Achilles  issued  to  his  warriors  bold; 
That  all  should  gird  their  armour,  and  the  steeds 
Join  to  their  chariots ;  undelaying  each 
Complied,  and  in  bright  arms  stood  soon  array'd. 
Then  mounted  combatants  and  charioteers. 
First,  moved  the  chariots,  next,  the  infantry 
Proceeded  numerous,  amid  whom  his  friends, 
Bearing  the  body  of  Patroclus,  went. 
They  poU'd  their  heads,  and  covered  him  with  hair 
ShowerM  over  all  his  body,  while  behind 
Noble  Achilles  march'd  the  hero's  head 
Sustaining  sorrowful,  for  to  the  realms 
Of  Ades  a  distinguished  friend  he  sent. 

And  now,  arriving  on  the  ground  erewhile 
Mark'd  by  Achillea,  setting  down  the  dead. 
They  heapM  the  fuel  quick,  a  lofty  pile. 
But  Peleus*  son,  on  other  thoughts  intent. 
Retiring  from  the  funeral  pile,  shore  off 
His  amber  ringlets,  wh(»Be  exuberant  growth 
Sacred  to  Sperchius  he  had  kept  unshorn. 
And  looking  o'er  the  gloomy  deep,  he  said. 

Sperchius !  in  vain  Peleus  my  father  vow'd 
That,  hence  returning  to  my  native  laud, 
These  ringlets  shorn  I  should  present  to  thee 
With  a  whole  hecatomb,  and  should,  beside, 
Rams  offer  fifty  at  thy  fountain  head 
In  thy  own  field,  at  thy  own  fragrant  shrine. 
So  vow'd  the  hoary  chief,  who»e  wishes  thou 
Leavest  unperformed.  Since,  therefore,  never  more 
I  see  my  native  home,  the  hero  these 
Patroclus  takes  down  with  him  to  the  shades. 

He  said,  and  filling  with  his  hair  the  hand 
Of  his  dead  friend,  the  sorrows  of  his  train 
Waken'd  afresh.     And  now  the  lamp  of  day 
Westering  >  apace,  had  left  them  still  in  tears, 
Had  not  Achilles  suddenly  address'd 
King  Agamemnon,  standing  at  his  side. 

Atrides !  (for  Aohaia's  sons  thy  word 
Will  readiest  execute)  we  may  with  grief 
Satiate  ourselves  hereafter ;  but,  the  host 
Dispersing  from  the  pile,  now  give  command 
That  they  prepare  repast ;  ourselves*,  to  whom 
These  labours  in  peculiar  appertain 
Will  finish  them ;  but  bid  the  chiefs  abide. 

Which  when  imperial  Agamemnon  heard. 
He  scatter'd  instant  to  their  several  ships 
The  people ;  but  the  burial-dressers  thence 
Went  not ;  they,  still  abidmg,  heap'd  the  pile. 
An  hundred  feet  of  breadth  from  side  to  side 
They  gave  to  it,  and  on  the  summit  placed 
With  sorrowing  hearts  the  body  of  the  dead. 
Many  a  fat  sheep,  with  many  an  ox  fuU-horn'd 
They  flay'd  before  the  pile,  busy  their  task 
Administering,  and  Peleus'  son  the  fat 
Taking  from  every  victim,  overspread 
Complete  the  body  with  it  of  his  friend 
Patroclus,  and  the  flay'd  beasts  heap'd  around. 
Then,  placing  flagons  on  the  pile,  replete 
With  oil  and  honey,  he  inclined  their  mouths 
Toward  the  bier,  and  slew  and  added  next. 
Deep-groaning  and  in  haste,  four  martial  steeds. 

1  Westering  whed.— Miltoi*. 
*  Himself  and  the  MyrmidonSi 


Nine  dogs  the  hero  at  his  table  fed. 
Of  which  beheading  two,  their  cara 
He  added  also.     lAst,  twelve  gallant 
Of  noble  Trojans  slaying,  (for  his  heart 
Teem'd  with  great  vengeance)  he  applied  the  fora 
Of  hungry  flames  that  should  devour  the  whole, 
Then,  mourning  loud,  by  name  his  friend  inTokeiL 

Rejoice,  Patroclus!  even  in  the  shades. 
Behold  my  promise  to  thee  all  fulfill'd  I 
Twelve  gallant  sons  of  Trojans  famed  in  aniH^ 
Together  with  thyself,  are  all  become 
Food  for  these  fires :  but  fire  shall  never  feed 
On  Hector ;  him  I  destine  to  the  dogs. 

So  threaten'd  he ;  but  him  no  dogs  devoor'd; 
Them,  day  and  night,  Jove's  daughter  Venus  chsMd 
Afar,  and  smooth'd  the  hero  o'er  with  oils 
Of  rosy  scent  ambrosial,  lest  his  corse. 
Behind  Achilles'  chariot  dragg'd  along 
So  rudelv,  should  be  torn,  ana  Phoebus  hong 
A  veil  of  sable  clouds  from  heaven  to  earth, 
O'ershadowing  broad  the  space  where  Hector  hy. 
Lest  parching  suns  intense  should  stiffen  turn. 

But  the  pile  kindled  not.    Then,  Peleos'  son 
Seeking  a  place  apart,  two  winds  in  prayer 
Boreas  invoked  and  Zephyrus,  to  each 
Vowing  large  sacrifice.     With  earnest  suit 
(Libation  pouring  from  a  golden  cup) 
Their  coming  he  implored,  that  so  the  flames 
Kindling,  incontinent  might  bum  the  dead. 
Iris,  his  supplications  hearing,  swift 
Convey'd  them  to  the  winds ;  they,  in  the  hall 
Banqueting  of  the  heavy  blowing  west. 
Sat  frequent     Iris,  sudden  at  tlie  gate 
Appcar'd ;  they,  at  the  sight  upstarting  all. 
Invited  each  the  goddess  to  himself. 
But  she  refused  a  seat  and  thus  she  spake. 

I  sit  not  here.     Borne  over  ocean's  stream 
Again,  to  ^Ethiopia's  land  I  go 
Where  hecatombs  are  offer'd  to  the  gods. 
Which,  with  the  rest,  I  also  wish  to  share. 
But  Peleus'  son,  earnest,  the  aid  implores 
Of  Boreas  and  of  Zeph^TUs  the  loud. 
Vowing  large  sacrifice  if  ye  will  fan 
Briskly  the  pile  on  which  Patroclus  lies 
By  all  Achaia's  warriors  deep  deplored. 

'  She  said,  and  went    Then  suddenly  arose 
The  winds,  and,  roaring,  swept  the  clouds  akng. 
First,  on  the  sea  they  blew ;  big  rose  the  waves 
Beneath  the  blast.    At  fruitful  Troy  arrived 
Vehement  on  the  pile  they  fell,  and  dread 
On  all  sides  soon  a  crackling  bhuse  ensued. 
All  night,  together  blowing  shrill,  they  drove 
The  sheeted  flames  wide  from  the  funeral  pile. 
And  all  night  long,  a  goblet  in  his  hand 
From  golden  beakers  fill'd,  Achilles  stood 
With  large  libations  soaking  deep  the  soil. 
And  calling  on  the  spirit  of  his  friend. 
As  some  foud  father  mourns,  burning  the  bones 
Of  his  own  son,  who,  dying  on  the  eve 
Of  his  glad  nuptials,  hath  his  parents  left 
O'erwhelm'd  with  inconsolable  distress. 
So  moum'd  Achilles,  his  companion's  bones 
Burning,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  the  field 
Beside  the  pile  with  many  a  sigh  profound. 
But  when  the  star,  day's  harbinger,  arose. 
Soon  after  whom,  in  saffron  vest  attired 
The  mom  her  bcAms  diffuses  o'er  the  sea, 
The  pile,  then  wasted,  ceased  to  flame,  and  then 
Back  flew  the  winds  over  the  Thracian  deep 
Rolling  the  flood  before  them  as  they  pMs'd. 
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w  Pelides  lying  down  aparfc 
tie  funereal  pile,  slept,  but  not  long, 
weary ;  waken'd  by  the  Btir  and  din 
niemnon's  train.     lie  sat  erect, 
js  the  leaders  of  the  host  address'd. 
les,  and  ye  potentates  who  rule 
ole  Achaian  host !  first  quench  the  pile 
hout  with  generous  wine,  where'er  the  fire 
jized  it.     We  will  then  the  bones  collect 
loetiades,  which  shall  with  ease 
rt-n,  though  many  bones  lie  scattered  near, 
1  the  middle  pile  Patroclus  lay, 
le  apart  and  on  its  verge  we  bum'd 
eds  and  Trojans,  a  promiscuous  heap. 

0  collected  in  a  golden  vase 

1  dispose,  lined  with  a  double  caul, 
hall,  also,  to  my  home  below. 

not  now  a  tomb  of  amplest  bounds 
;h  as  may  suffice,  which  yet  in  height 
eecians  and  in  breadth  shall  much  augment 
:er,  who,  survivors  of  my  fate, 
ill  remain  in  the  Achaian  fleet, 
take  Pelides,  and  the  chiefs  complied, 
er  the  pile  had  blazed,  with  generous  wine 
uenchM  it,  and  the  hills  of  ashes  sank, 
vceping,  to  a  golden  vase,  with  lard 
ined,  they  gave  their  gentle  comrade's  bones 
L'ach'd,  and  lodging  safely  in  his  tent 
ics,  overspread  them  with  a  veil, 
ng,  next,  the  compass  of  the  tomb 
tarkM  its  boundary  with  stones,  then  fiU'd 
ie  enclosure  hastily  with  earth, 
iving  heap'd  it  to  its  height,  retum'd. 
the  people,  by  Achilles  still 
d,  there  sitting,  form'd  a  spacious  ring, 
the  destined  prizes  from  his  fleet 
ed,  capacious  cauldrons,  tripods  bright, 
mules,  tall  oxen,  women  at  the  breast 
inctured  elegant,  and  un wrought  >  iron. 

0  the  chariot-drivers  he  proposed 

i  prize ;  a  beauteous  maiden  versed 

domestic,  with  a  tripod  ear*d, 
ity  and  two  measures.     These  he  made 
iqueix>r*s  meed.  The  second  should  a  mare 

unbroken  yet,  six  years  her  age, 
nt,  and  bearing  in  her  womb  a  nmlc. 
Iron  of  four  measures,  never  smirch'd 
»ke  or  flame,  but  fresh  as  from  tlio  forge 
ird  awaited ;  to  the  fourth  he  gave 
Iden  talents,  and,  unsullied  yet 
,  a  twin-ear'd  phial  ^  to  the  fifth. 
)d  erect,  and  to  the  Greeks  he  cried, 
les,  and  ye  chiefs  of  all  the  host ! 
frizes,  in  the  circus  placed,  attend 
moteers.     Held  we  the  present  games 
lur  of  some  other  Greecian  dead, 

1  myself  bear  hence  the  foremost  prize ; 
are  all  witnesses  well  inform'd 
superior  virtue  of  my  steeds. 

re  immortal ;  Neptune  on  my  sire 

conferred  them,  and  my  sire  on  me. 

ther  I  this  contest  share  myself, 

ill  my  steeds ;  for  they  would  miss  the  force 

idance  of  a  charioteer  so  kind 

'  have  lost,  who  many  a  time  hath  cleansed 

it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  sequel. 
.11 — a  veMel,  as  Athenvus  describes  it,  made  for 
»oae  of  wanning  water.    It  was  formed  of  brasH, 
mded  siimvwliat  in  tbe  shape  of  a  bmad  leaf. 


Their  manes  with  water  of  the  cr^-stal  brook, 

And  made  them  sleek,  himself,  with  limpid  oil. 

Him,  therefore,  mourning,  motionless  they  stand 

With  hair  disheverd,  stn;aming  to  the  ground. 

But  ye,  whoever  of  the  host  profess 

Su|)erior  skill,  and  glorj'  in  your  steeds 

And  well-built  chariots,  for  the  strife  prepare '. 

So  spake  Pelides,  and  the  cliarioteers. 
For  speed  renown'd,  arose.     Long  ere  the  rest 
£umelus,  king  of  men,  Admctus'  son 
Arose,  accomplished  in  equestrian  arts. 
Next,  Tydeus'  son,  brave  Diomede,  arose ; 
He  yoked  the  Trojan  coursers  by  himself 
In  battle  from  iEneas  won,  what  time 
Apollo  saved  their  master.     Third,  upstood 
The  son  of  Atreus  with  the  golden  locks. 
Who  to  his  chariot  Agamemnon's  mare 
Swift  i£the  and  his  own  Podargus  join'd. 
Her  Echepolus  from  Anchises  sprung 
To  Agamemnon  gave ;  she  was  the  price 
At  which  he  purchased  leave  to  dwell  at  home 
Excused  attendance  on  the  king  at  Troy ; 
For,  by  the  gift  of  Jove,  he  had  acquired 
Great  riches,  and  in  wide-spread  Sicyon  dwelt. 
Her  wing'd  with  ardour,  Menelaus  yoked. 
Antilochus,  arising  fourth,  his  steeds 
Bright-maned  pi-epared,  son  of  the  valiant  king 
Of  Pylus,  Nestor  NeleTadcs. 
Of  Pylian  breed  were  they,  and  thus  his  sire. 
With  kind  intent  approaching  to  his  side. 
Advised  him,  of  himself  not  uninform*d. 

Antilochus !  thou  art,  I  know,  beloved  [young, 
By  Jove  and  Neptune  both,  from  whom,  though 
Thou  hast  received  knowledge  of  every  art 
Ek^uestrian,  and  hast  little  need  to  learn. 
Thou  know'st  already  how  to  trim  the  goal 
With  nicest  skill,  yet  wondrous  slow  of  foot 
Thy  coursers  arc,  whence  evil  may  ensue. 
But  though  their  steeds  be  swifter,  I  account 
Thee  wise,  at  least,  aa  they.     Now  is  the  time 
For  counsel,  furnish  now  thy  mind  with  all 
Precaution,  that  the  prize  escape  thee  not. 
The  feller  of  huge  trees  by  skill  prevails 
More  than  by  strength ;  by  skill  the  pilot  guidei 
His  flying  biurk  rock'd  by  tempestuous  winds, 
And  more  by  skill  than  speed  the  race  is  won. 
But  he  who  in  his  chariot  and  his  steeds 
Trusts  only,  wanders  here  and  wanders  there 
Unsteady,  while  his  coui'sei's  loosely  rein'd 
Roam  wide  the  field ;  not  so  the  charioteer 
Of  sound  intelligence ;  he  though  he  drive 
Inferior  steeds,  looks  ever  to  the  goal 
Which  close  he  clips,  not  ignorant  to  check 
His  coursers  at  the  first,  but  with  tight  rein 
Ruling  his  own,  and  watching  those  before. 
Now  mark ;  I  will  describe  so  plain  the  goal 
That  tliou  slialt  know  it  surely.    A  dry  stump 
Extant  above  the  ground  an  ell  in  height 
Stands  yonder ;  either  oak  it  is,  or  pine 
More  likely,  which  the  weather  least  impairs. 
Two  stones,  both  white,  flank  it  on  either  hand. 
The  way  is  narrow  there,  but  smooth  the  course 
On  both  sides.     It  is  either,  as  I  think, 
A  moniunent  of  one  long  since  deceased. 
Or  was,  perchance,  in  ancient  days  designed. 
As  now  by  Peleus'  miglfty  son,  a  goal. 
That  mark  in  view,  thy  steeds  and  chariot  push 
Near  to  it  as  thou  may'st ;  then,  in  thy  seat 
Inclining  gently  to  the  left,  prick  smart 
Thy  right-hand  horse  challenging  him  aloud, 
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And  pve  him  rein ;  but  let  thr  left-liand  horse 
Bear  on  the  i;oal  so  closely,  tliat  the  nave 
And  folly'  of  thy  wheel  may  seem  to  meet 
Yet  fear' to  strike  the  stone,  lest  foul  disgrace 
Of  broken  chariot  and  of  crippled  Hteeds 
Ensue,  and  thou  become  the  public  jest. 
My  boy  beloved  I  use  caution  ;  for  if  once 
Thou  turn  the  p>al  at  speed,  no  num  thenceforth 
Shall  nach,  or  if  he  reach,  shall  pass  thee  by, 
Altlu)iij?h  Arion  in  thy  roar  he  drove 
Adrastus'  rapid  horse  of  iixce  divine, 
Or  those,  Troy's  boast,  bre<l  by  Laomedon. 

So  Nestor  spake,  inculcating  with  cai-e 
On  his  son's  mind  tlii^si*  lessons  in  the  art, 
And  to  his  place  retiring,  sat  apiin. 
Meriones  his  coursers  glossy-mane<l 
Made  ready  last.     Then  to  his  chanot-scat 
Each  mounted,  and  the  lots  wen?  thrown  ;  himself 
Achilles  shook  them.     First,  forth  leap*d  the  lot 
Of  Nestor's  son  Antilochus,  after  whom 
The  king  Eumelus  took  his  destined  place. 
The  third  wjw  Menelaus  spcar-renown'd ; 
Meriones  the  fourth ;  and  last  of  all 
Bravest  of  all,  heroic  Diomede 
The  son  of  Tydeus  took  his  lot  to  drive. 
So  ranged  tlu»y  stood ;  Achilles  showed  the  goal 
Far  on  the  champain,  nigh  to  which  he  placed 
The  godlike  Pluenix  servant  of  his  sire, 
To  mark  the  race  and  make  a  true  report 

All  raised  the  lai*h  at  once,  and  with  the  reins 
At  once  all  smote  their  steetls,  urging  them  on 
Vociferous ;  they,  sudden,  left  the  Heet 
Far,  far  behind  them,  scouring  swift  the  plain. 
Dark,  like  a  stonny  cloud,  uprose  the  dust 
Their  chests  beneath,  and  switter'd  in  the  wind 
Their  manes  all  floated ;  now  the  chariots  swept 
The  low  declivity  unseen,  and  now 
Emerging  started  into  view ;  erect 
The  drivei-s  st(K>d  ;  emulous,  every  heart 
Beat  double  ;  each  encouraged  loud  his  steeds  ; 
They,  flying,  fill'd  with  dust  the  darken'd  air. 
But  when  rotuniing  to  the  hoary  deep 
They  ran  their  bust  career,  then  each  display'd 
Brightest  his  cliarioteership,  and  the  race 
Lay  stretchM,  at  once,  into  its  utmost  speed. 
Then,  soon  the  mares  of  l*heretiades"^ 
Pass'd  all,  but  Diomtrde  iK.hind  him  came. 
Borne  by  his  unemasculated  steeds 
Of  Trojan  pedigree  ;  they  not  remote. 
But  close  jjursued  him  ;  and  at  every  pace 
S<;em'd  ent<'ring,  both,  the  chariot  at  their  head ; 
For  blowing  warm  into  Eumelus'  neck 
Behind,  and  on  his  shoulders  broad,  they  went. 
And  their  chins  rested  on  him  as  they  flew. 
Then  had  Tydides  ])ass'd  him,  or  had  made 
Decision  dubious,  but  Apollo  struck, 
IlesentfuP,  from  his  hand  the  glittering  scourge. 
Fast  roU'd  the  teai*s  indignant  down  his  cheeks, 
For  he  beheld  the  mares  with  double  sj>eed, 
Flying,  and,  of  the  sj)ur  deprived,  his  own 


'  Tliis  could  not  happen  unless  the  felly  of  the  wheel 
were  nearly  horizontAl  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  In 
which  cane  the  chariot  mii^t  be  infallibly  overturned.— 
There  is  an  obscurity  in  the  i>a((8age  which  none  of  the 
commentitont  explain.  The  Scholiast,  as  quoted  by 
Clarke,  attcmpta  on  explanation,  but,  I  think,  not  suc- 
ipi-«fully, 

*  Runielus. 

>  Ri>»ontful  of  the  attack  made  on  him  by  Dicftnede  in 
Um>  fifth  limik. 


Retarded  steeds  coDtinoal  thrown  behind. 
But  not  unnoticed  by  Minerva  pam*d 
The  art  by  Phoebus  practised  to  impede 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  whom  witli  winged  histe 
Following,  she  gave  to  him  his  scourge  agaia, 
And  with  new  £)rcc  his  lagging  steeds  inspiiti 
Eumelus,  next,  the  angry  goddess,  swift 
Pursuing,  snapt  his  yoke ;  wide  flew  the  mazfi 
Asunder,  and  the  pole  fell  to  the  ground, 
liunself,  roll'd  from  his  seat,  fast  b}'  the  viiHl 
With  lacerated  elbows,  noetnis,  month, 
Aud  batter 'd  brows  lay  prone ;  sorrow  his  fni 
Deluged,  and  disappointment  choak'd  his  Toioe. 
Then,  far  outstripping  all,  Tydides  pushM 
His  steeds  beyond,  which  Pallas  fill  d  with  poM  '■ 
Tluit  she  might  make  the  glorious  prize  hi*  on 
Him  followed  Menelaus  araber-hair*d. 
The  son  of  Atreus,  and  liis  father*a  steedi 
Encouraging,  thus  spake  Antilochus. 

Away — now  stretch  ye  forward  to  the  paL 
I  bid  you  not  to  an  unequal  strife 
With  those  of  Diomede,  for  Pallas  them 
Quickens  that  he  may  conquer,  and  the  dnrf 
So  far  advanced  makes  competition  vain. 
But  reach  the  son  of  Atreus,  fly  to  reach 
His  steeds,  incontinent ;  ah,  be  not  shamed 
For  ever,  foiPd  by  -^tlie,  by  a  mare ! 
Why  fall  ye  thus  behind,  my  noblest  steeds! 
I  tell  you  both,  and  ye  shall  prove  me  tzve, 
No  favour  shall  ye  And  at  Nc^or's  hands, 
My  valiant  sire,  but  he  will  thrust  his  speir 
Right  through  you,should  we  lose,for  sbthof  yoQ^ 
Or  by  your  negligence,  the  nobler  prize. 
Haste  then — pursue  him — reach  the  loyal  dad^ 
And  how  to  pass  him  in  yon  narrow  way 
Shall  be  my  care,  and  not  my  care  in  vain. 

He  ended ;  they,  awhile,  awed  by  his  voice, 
With  more  exertion  ran,  and  Nestor's  son 
Now  saw  the  hollow  strcight  mark'd  by  his  sr^ 
It  was  a  chasm  abrupt,  \viiere  iK-inter-Aoods, 
Wearing  the  soil,  had  gullied  deep  the  way. 
Thither  Atrides,  anxious  to  avoid 
A  clash  of  chariots  drove,  and  thither  drove 
Also,  but  somewhat  devious  from  his  track, 
Antilochus.     Then  MeneUus  fear'd. 
And  with  loud  voice  the  son  of  Nestor  hail'd. 

Antilochus,  at  what  a  madman's  rate        [he 
Drivest  thou !  stop — check  thy  steedfi, — the  «'ay 
Too  streight,but  widening  soon, will  give  thevaom 
To  pass  me  by ;  beware,  lest  chariot  close 
To  chariot  driven,  thou  maim  thyself  and  me. 

He  said ;  but  still  more  rapid  and  the  scourg 
Plying  continual,  as  he  had  not  heard, 
Antilochus  came  on.     Far  as  the  quoit 
By  some  broad-shoulder'd  youth  for  trial  hurlV 
Of  manhood  flies,  so  far  Antilochus 
Shot  forward ;  but  the  coursers  fell  behind 
Of  Atreus*  son,  who  now  abated  much 
By  choice  his  driving,  lest  the  steeds  of  both 
Justliug,  should  overtuni  with  sudden  shock 
Both  chariots,  and  themselves  in  dust  be  roU'd, 
Through  hot  ambition  of  the  foremost  prize. 
Him  tlien  the  hero  golden-hair'd  reproved. 

Antilochus  !  the  man  lives  not  on  earth 
Like  thee  for  love  of  mischief.     Go,  extoU'd 
For  wisdom  falsely  by  the  sons  of  Greece 
Yet,  trust  me,  not  without  an  oath,  the  prize 
Thus  foully  sought  shall  even  now  be  thine 

He  said,  and  to  his  coursers  call'd  aloud. 
Ah  be  not  tardy ;  stand  not  sorrow-dusek'd  ; 
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Their  feet  will  fail  them  sooner  far  than  yours, 
For  years  have  pass'd  since  they  had  youth  to  boast. 

So  he ;  and  springing  at  his  voice,  his  steeds 
Regain'd  ai>ace  the  vantage  lost.     Meantime 
The  \]rreecians,  in  full  circus  seated,  mark'd 
The  steeds ;  tliey  flying,  fill'd  with  dust  the  air. 
Then,  ere  the  rest,  idomeneus  discerned 
The  foremost  pair ;  for,  on  a  rising  ground 
Exalted,  he  without  the  circus  sat. 
And  hearing,  though  remote,  the  driver's  voice 
Chiding  his  steeds,  knew  it,  and  knew  beside 
The  leader  horse  distinguished  by  his  hue. 
Chestnut  throughout,  save  that  his  foi'eliead  bore 
A  splendid  blazon  white,  round  as  the  moon. 
He  stood  erect,  and  to  the  Greeks  he  cried. 
Friends !  chiefs  and  senatoi-s  of  Argos'  host ! 
Discexvi  I  sole  tlie  steeds,  or  also  ye  ? 
I    The  horses,  foremost  now,  to  me  appear 
J    Other  than  erst,  and  I  descry  at  hand 

A  different  charioteer ;  the  mares  of  late 
L    Victorious,  somewhere  distant  in  the  race 
I    Are  hurt ;  I  plainly  saw  them  at  the  first 
I    Turning  the  goal,  but  see  them  now  no  more ; 
I    And  yet  with  eyes  inquisitive  I  range 
.    From  side  to  side  the  whole  broad  plain  of  Troy. 
I   £ither  the  charioteer  hath  slipp'd  the  reins. 
Or  rounded  not  successfully  the  goal  [seem. 

Through  want  of  guidance.     Thrown,  as  it  should 
Forth  fi*om  his  seat,  he  hath  his  chariot  maim'd. 
And  his  ungoveru'd  steeds  have  roam'd  away. 
Arise  and  look  ye  forth  yourselves,  for  I 
With  doubtful  ken  behold  him  ;  yet  the  man 
Seems,  in  my  view,  ^tolian  by  descent, 
A  chief  of  prime  renown  in  Argos*  host, 
I    The  hero  Tydeus'  son,  brave  Diomede. 

But  Ajax  OTliades  the  swift 
j    Him  sharp  reproved.  Why  art  thou  always  given 

To  prate,  Idomeneus!  thou  seest  the  mares, 
;    Remote  indeed,  but  posting  to  the  goal. 
'    Thou  art  not  youngest  of  the  Argives  here 
I    So  much,  nor  from  beneath  thy  brows  look  forth 
'    Quick-sighted  more  than  ours,  thine  eyes  abroad. 
Yet  still  thou  pratest,  although  silence  more 
Should  suit  thee,  among  wiser  far  than  thou. 
The  mares  which  led,  lead  still,  and  he  who  drives 
Eumelus  is,  the  same  who  drove  before. 

To  whom  the  Cretan  chief,  angry,  replied. 
Ajax  I  whom  none  in  wrangling  can  excel 
Or  rudeness,  though  in  all  beside  thou  fall 
Below  the  Argives,  being  boorish-rough, 
Come  now— a  tripod  let  us  wager  each. 
Or  cauldron,  and  let  Agamenmon  judge 
Whose  horses  lead,  that,  losing,  thou  may*8t  learn. 

He  said ;  then  sudden  from  his  seat  upsprang 
Swift  Ajax  Oiliades,  prepared 
For  harsh  retort,  nor  had  the  contest  ceased 
Between  them,  but  had  grown  from  ill  to  worse. 
Had  not  himself,  Achilles,  interposed. 
Ajax — Idomeneus — abstain  ye  both 
From  bitter  speech  offensive,  and  such  terms 
Ab  ill  become  you.     Ye  would  feel,  yourselves, 
Resentment,  should  another  act  as  ye. 
Survey  the  course,  peaceable,  from  your  seats ; 
The  charioteei*s,  by  competition  wing'd. 
Will  soon  themselves  arrive,  then  shall  ye  know 
Distmctly,  both  who  follows  and  who  leads. 

He  scarce  had  said,  when  nigh  at  hand  appeared 
Tydides,  lashing,  as  he  came,  his  steeds 
Continual ;  they  with  hoofs  uplifted  high 
Their  yet  remaining  gn»und  shorten'd  apace. 


Sprinkling  with  dusty  drops  at  every  stroke 
Their  clutrioteer,  while  close  upon  their  heels 
Radiant  with  tin  and  gold  the  chariot  ran. 
Scarce  tracking  light  the  dust,  so  swift  they  flew. 
He  stood  in  the  mid-circus ;  there  the  sweat 
Rain'd  under  them  from  neck  and  chest  profuse, 
And  Diomede  from  his  resplendent  seat 
Leaping,  reclined  his  scoui'ge  against  the  yoke. 
Nor  was  his  friend  brave  Sthenelus  remiss. 
But,  seizing  with  alacrity  the  prize. 
Consigned  the  tripod  and  the  virgin,  first, 
To  his  own  band  in  charge ;  then,  loosed  the  steeds. 
Next  came,  by  stratagem,  not  speed  advanced 
To  that  distinction,  Nestor's  son,  whom  yet 
The  hero  Menelaus  close  pureued. 
Near  as  the  wheel  runs  to  a  courser's  heels. 
Drawing  his  master  at  full  si)eed ;  his  tail 
With  its  extremest  hairs  the  felly  sweeps 
That  close  attends  him  o'er  the  spacious  plain, 
So  near  had  Menelaus  now  approach'd 
Antilochus ;  for  though  at  first  he  fell 
A  full  quoit's  cast  behind,  he  soon  retrieved 
That  loss,  with  such  increasing  speed  the  mare 
Bright-inaned  of  Agamemnon,  Jc^the,  ran ; 
She,  had  the  course  few  paces  more  to  both 
Afforded,  should  have  clearly  shot  beyond 
Antilochus,  nor  dubious  left  the  prize. 
But  noble  Menelaus  threw  behind 
Meriones,  companion  in  the  field 
Of  king  Idomeneus,  a  lance's  flight. 
For  slowest  were  his  steeds,  and  he,  to  rule 
The  chariot  in  the  race,  least  skill'd  of  aill. 
Last  came  Eumelus  drawing  to  the  goal. 
Himself,  his  splendid  chariot,  and  his  mares 
Driving  before  him.    Peleus*  rapid  son 
Beheld  him  with  compassion,  and,  amid 
The  Argives,  in  wing  d  accents  thus  he  spake. 

Here  comes  the  most  expert,  driving  his  steeds 
Before  him.     Just  it  were  that  he  i*eceived 
The  second  prize ;  Tydides  claims  the  first. 

He  said,  and  all  applauded  the  award. 
Then  had  Achilles  to  Eumelus  given 
The  mare  (for  such  the  pleasure  seem'd  of  all) 
Had  not  the  son  of  mighty  Nestor  risen, 
Autilor?hiLs,  who  pleaded  thus  his  right. 

Achilles !  acting  as  thou  hast  proposed, 
Thc»u  shalt  offend  me  much,  for  thou  shalt  take 
Tlie  prize  from  me,  because  the  gods,  his  steeds 
And  chariot-yoke  disabling,  rendcr'd  vain 
His  efforts,  and  no  failure  of  his  own. 
It  was  his  duty  to  have  sought  the  gods 
In  prayer,  then  had  he  not,  following  on  foot 
His  coursers,  hindmost  of  us  all  annved. 
But  if  thou  pity  hmi,  and  deem  it  good. 
Thou  hast  much  gold,  much  brass,  and  many  sheep 
In  thy  pavilion ;  thou  hast  maidens  fair. 
And  com'sers  also.     Of  thy  proper  stores 
Hereafter  give  to  him  a  richer  prize 
Than  this,  or  give  it  now,  so  shall  the  Greeks 
Applaud  thee ;  but  this  mare  yield  I  to  none ; 
Stand  forth  the  Greecian  who  desires  to  win 
That  recompense,  and  let  him  fight  with  me. 

He  ended,  and  Achilles,  godlike  chief. 
Smiled  on  him,  gratulating  his  success. 
Whom  nmch  he  loved ;  then,  ardent,  thus  replied. 

Antilochus  !  if  tliou  wouldst  wish  me  give 
Eumelus  of  jny  own,  even  so  I  A*ill. 
I  will  present  to  him  my  coi-sle*  bright 
Won  from  Astei-opaeus,  edged  around 
With  glittering  tin ;  a  pn.>cious  gift,  and  rare. 
cc2 
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So  saying  he  bade  Automedon  his  friend 
Produce  it  from  the  tent ;  he  at  his  word 
Departing,  to  Achilles  brought  tlie  spoil. 
Which  at  his  hands  Eumelus  glad  received. 
Then,  stung  with  grief,  and  with  resentment  fired 
Immeasurable,  Menelaus  rose 
To  charge  Antilochus.     His  herald  gave 
The  sceptre  to  his  hand,  and  (silence  bidden 
To  all)  the  godlike  hero  thus  began. 

Antilochus !  oh  heretofore  discreet ! 
What  hast  thou  done !  Thou  hast  dislionour'd  foul 
My  skill,  and  wrong'd  my  coursers,  throwing  thine, 
Although  inferior  far,  by  fraud  before  them. 
Ye  chiefs  and  nenators  of  Argos*  host ! 
Impartial  judge  between  uh,  lest,  of  these. 
Some  say  hereafter,  Menelaus  bore 
Antilochus  by  falsehood  down,  and  led 
The  mare  away,  because,  although  his  steeds 
Were  worse,  his  arm  was  mightier,  and  prevailed. 
Yet  hold — myself  will  judge,  and  will  to  all 
Contentment  give,  for  I  will  judge  aright 
Hither,  Antilochus,  illustrious  youth ! 
And,  as  the  law  prescribes,  standing  before 
Thy  steeds  and  chariot,  holding  too  the  scourge 
With  which  thou  drovest,  lay  hand  on  both  thy 

steeds, 
And  swear  by  Neptune,  circler  of  the  earth. 
That  neither  wilfully,  nor  yet  by  fraud 
Thou  didst  imi)edc  my  chariot  in  its  course. 

Then,  prudent,  thus  Antilochus  replied. 
Oh  royal  Menelaus !  patient  bear 
The  fault  of  one  thy  junior  far,  in  years 
Alike  unequal  and  in  worth  to  thee. 
Thou  know'st  how  rajsh  is  youth,  and  how  propense 
To  pass  the  bounds  by  decency  prescribed, 
Quick,  but  not  wise.     Lay,  then,  thy  wrath  aside; 
The  mare  now  given  me  I  will  m^-self 
Deliver  to  thee,  and  if  thou  require 
A  larger  recompense,  will  rather  yield 
A  larger  much  than  from  thy  favour  fall 
De8er\edly  for  ever,  mighty  prince ! 
And  sin  so  heinously  against  the  gods. 

So  saying,  the  son  of  valiant  Nestor  led 
The  mare,  himself,  to  Menelaus'  hand, 
Who  with  heart -freshening  joy  the  prize  received. 
As  on  the  ears  of  growing  corn  the  dews 
Fall  grateful,  while  the  spiry  grain  erect 
Bristles  the  fields,  so  Menelaus,  felt 
Thy  inmost  soul  a  soothing  pleasure  sweet ! 
Then  answer  thus  the  hero  quick  retum'd, 

Antilochus  !  exasperate  though  I  were, 
Now,  such  no  longer,  1  relinquish  glad 
All  strife  with  thee,  for  that  at  other  times 
Thou  never  inconsiderate  wast  or  light, 
Although  by  youthful  heat  misled  to-day. 
Yet  safer  is  it  not  to  over-reach 
Superiors,  for  no  other  Greecian  here 
Had  my  extreme  displeasure  calm'd  so  soon  ; 
But  thou  hast  suH'er'd  much,  and  much  hasttoil'd, 
As  thy  good  father  and  thy  brother  have, 
On  my  behalf ;  I,  therefore,  yield,  subdued 
By  thy  entreaties,  and  the  mare,  though  miiie, 
Will  also  give  tbee,  that  these  Greecians  all 
May  know  me  neither  proud  nor  hard  to  appease. 

So  saying,  the  mare  he  to  Noemon  gave. 
Friend  of  Antilochus,  and,  well-content, 
The  polish'd  cauldron  for  his  prize  received. 
The  fourth  awarded  lot  (for  he  had  foiurth 
Arrived)  Meriones  asserted  next, 
The  golden  talents ;  but  the  phial  still 


Left  unappropriated  Achilles  bore 

Across  the  circus  in  his  kuid,  a  gift 

To  ancient  Nestor,  whom  he  thus  bespake. 

Thou  also,  oh  my  fatiier !  this  accept, 
Which,  in  remembrance  of  the  funeral  rit«*    I 
Of  my  Patroclus,  keep,  for  him  thou  seest 
Among  the  Greeks  no  more.     Receive  a  priie, 
Thine  by  gratuity ;  for  thou  shalt  wield  { 

The  csestus,  wrestle,  at  the  spear  contend, 
Or  in  the  foot-race  (fallen  as  thou  art 
Into  the  wane  of  hfe)  never  again. 

He  said,  and  placed  it  in  his  hands.    He,  gH 
Receiving  it,  in  accents  wing'd  replied 

True,  oh  my  son !  is  all  which  thou  hast  ffwla 
Tliese  limbs,  these  hands,  young  friend !  (thtf 

vigour  lost) 
No  longer,  darted  from  the  shoulder,  spring 
At  once  to  battle.     Ah  that  I  could  grow 
Young  yet  again,  could  feel  again  such  force 
Athletic,  as  when  in  Buprasium  erst 
The  Epeans  with  sepulchral  pomp  entoinb'd 
King  Amarynceus,  where  his  sons  ordainM 
Funereal  games  in  honour  of  their  sire ! 
Epcan  none  or  even  Pylian  there 
Could  cope  with  me,  or  yet  ^tolian  bold. 
Boxing,  I  vanquish'd  Clytomedes,  son 
Of  Enops ;  wrestling,  the  Pleuronian  chief 
Ancscus;  in  the  foot-race  Iphiclus, 
Though  a  fleet  runner ;  and  I  over-pitch'd 
Phyleus  and  Polydorus  at  the  spear. 
The  sons  of  Actor  in  the  chariot-race 
Alone  surpassed  me,  being  two  for  one, 
And  jealous  both  lest  I  should  also  win 
That  prize,  for  to  the  victor  charioteer 
They  had  assigned  the  noblest  prize  of  all. 
They  were  twin -brothers,  and  one  ruled  the  sti 
The  steeds  one  ruled ',  the  other  ]ash*d  them 
Such  once  was  I ;  but  now  these  sports  I  lea^ 
To  younger ;  me  submission  most  befits 
To  withering  age,  who  then  outshone  the  best 
But  go.     The  funeral  of  thy  friend  with  gam* 
Procee<l  to  celebrate ;  I  accept  thy  gift 
With  pleasure ;  and  my  heart  is  aiso  glad 
That  thou  art  mindful  evermore  of  one 
Who  loves  thee,  and  such  honour  in  the  ugh 
Yield'st  me  of  all  the  Greeks,  as  is  my  due. 
May  the  gods  bless  thee  for  it  more  and  mon 

He  spake,  and  Peleus*  son,  when  he  had  b 
At  large  his  commendation  from  the  lips 
Of  Nestor,  through  the  assembled  Greeks  retn 
He  next  proposetl,  not  lightly  to  be  won. 
The  boxer's  prize.     He  tethcr'd  down  a  mul 
Untamed  and  hard  to  tame,  but  strong  to  toi 
And  in  her  prime  of  vigour,  in  the  midst; 
A  goblet  to  the  vanquisli'd  he  assign'd. 
Then  stood  erect,  and  to  the  Greeks  exclaim' 

Atrid^e !  and  ye  Argives  brazcn-greaved ! 
I  call  for  two  bold  combatants  expert 
To  wage  fierce  strife  for  these,  with  lifted  fia 
Smiting  each  other.  He,  who  by  the  aid 
Of  Phoebus  shall  overcome,  and  whom  the  G 
Shall  all  pronounce  victorious,  leads  the  mul 
Hence  to  his  tent ;  the  vanquish'd  takes  the 

He  spake,  and  at  his  word  a  Greek  arose 
Big,  bold,  and  skilful  in  the  boxer*s  art, 
E])eUs,  son  of  Panopeus ;  his  hand 
He  on  the  mule  im}Ki8cd,  and  thus  he  said. 

Approach  the  man  ambitious  of  the  cup ! 

1  The  repetition  follows  the  oriftiial. 
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here  shall  with  his  fist 
tho  imile.     1  boast  myself 

May  it  not  suffice 
-eminence  pivtend 
ttuin  to  fort-most  praise 
rt  is  not  for  one. 
ise,  and  will  well  perform — 
ay  him  open,  split  him,  crush 
intei^,  and  let  all  his  friends, 
n,  wait  to  bear  him  hence, 
iiy  superior  force  in  fight. 
1  his  speech  found  no  reply, 
f  alone,  Euryalus, 
Meeisteus,  who,  himself, 
laion,  opposite  arose. 
1  of  Oedipus,  at  Thebes 
le  games  held  at  his  tomb, 
he  whole  Cadmean  race. 
)ear-famed  for  fight  prepared, 
neouragement,  for  much 
ietory.     Firet  then  he  threw ' 
lim  ;  next,  he  gave  him  thongs • 
le  of  a  wild  buffalo. 
1,  into  the  midst  they  moved, 
h  their  brawny  arms,  and  fists 
sts,  to  furious  fight  they  fell ; 
ush  of  jaws,  and  the  sweat  streamed 
J.     Epeiis  fici-ce  advanced, 
alus  with  cautious  eye 
antage,  pash'd  him  on  the  cheek. 
i;er,  but,  his  shapely  Ihnbs, 
k-eight,  sinking,  he  fell, 
north-wind  driven  ashore 
unccs  on  the  weedy  beach, 
sable  flood  covers  again, 
,  he  bounded.     But  Epeus, 
raised  him  by  his  hand, 
nrades  from  the  circus  forth 
'agging  after  step,  the  blood 
18,  and  at  every  pace 
languid  from  side  to  side. 
I  all  unconscious  on  his  seat 
,  then  fetcird  his  prize,  the  cup. 
zes,  then,  Achilles  placed 
le  sturdy  wi'estler's  meed, 
ripod,  valued  by  the  Greeks 
ves,  should  pay  the  victor's  toil  \ 
(uishM,  in  the  midst  he  set 
iety  expert 

,  valued  at  four  beeves, 
nd  to  the  Greeks  he  cried. 
,  who  shall  this  prize  dispute. 
I  of  Peleus ;  then  arose 
.n  Ajax,  and  upstood 
all  wiles  adept. 
1,  into  the  midst  they  moved, 
ripe  each  lock'd  the  other  fast, 
nding,  of  some  mansion  built 
Jt,  proof  against  all  winds, 
fd  vehemently,  creak'd3,the  sweat 
their  flanks  and  shoulders,  red 
le ;  they  bearing  still  in  mind 
ed  not  struggling  for  the  prize, 
es  from  his  station  move 


ey  bound  on  the  cacstus. 
18  a  circumstance  on  which  the  Scho- 
^  it  denotes  in  a  wrestler  the  greatest 
-ength  and  firmness  of  position.    See 


And  cast  down  Ajax,  nor  could  Ajax  him 
Unsettle,  fixt  so  firm  Ulysses  stood. 
But  when,  long  time  expectant,  all  the  Greeks 
Grew  weary,  then,  huge  Ajax  him  bespake. 

Laertes*  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown' d ! 
Lift,  or  be  lifted,  and  let  Jove  decide. 

He  said,  and  heaved  Ulysses.     Then,  his  wiles 
Forgat  not  he,  but  on  the  ham  behind 
Cliopp'd  him  ;  the  limbs  of  Ajax  at  the  stroke 
Disabled  sank ;  he  fell  supine,  and  bore 
Ulysses  close  adhering  to  his  chest 
Down  with  him.     Wonder  riveted  all  eyes. 
Then  brave  Ulysses  from  the  ground  awhile 
Him  lifted  in  his  turn,  but  ere  he  stood. 
Inserting  his  own  knee  the  knees  between < 
Of  A^x,  threw  him.     To  the  earth  they  fell 
Both,  and  with  dust  defiled  lay  side  by  side. 
And  now,  arising  to  a  third  essay, 
They  should  have  wrestled  yet  again,  had  not 
Achilles,  interfering,  them  restrained. 

Strive  not  together  more ;  cease  to  exhaust 
Each  other's  force ;  ye  both  have  eam'd  the  prize. 
Depart  alike  requited,  and  give  place 
To  other  Greecians  who  shall  next  contend. 

He  spake ;  they  glad  complied,  and  wiping  off 
The  dust,  put  on  their  tunics.     Then  again 
Achilles  other  prizes  yet  proposed. 
The  rapid  runner's  meed.     First,  he  produced 
A  silver  goblet  of  six  measures ;  earth 
Own'd  not  its  like  for  elegance  of  form. 
Skilful  Sidonian  artists  had  around 
Embellish'd  it,  and  o'er  the  sable  deep 
Phoenician  merchants  into  Lemnos'  port 
Had  borne  it,  and  the  boon  to  Thoas  *  given ; 
But  Jason's  son,  EuneiLs,  in  exchange 
For  Priam's  son  Lycaon,  to  the  hand 
Had  pass'd  it  of  Patrodus  famed  in  arms. 
Achilles  this,  in  honour  of  his  friend. 
Set  forth,  the  swiftest  runner's  recompense. 
The  second  should  a  fatted  ox  receive 
Of  largest  size,  and  he  assign'd  of  gold 
A  just  half-talent  to  the  worst  and  last 
He  stood  erect,  and  to  the  Greeks  he  cried. 

Now  stand  ye  forth  who  shall  this  prize  dispute. 
He  said,  and  at  his  word  instant  arose 
Swift  Ajax  OUiades ;  upsprang 
The  shrewd  Ulysses  next,  and  after  him 
Brave  Nestor's  son  Antilochus,  with  whom 
None  vied  in  speed  of  all  the  youths  of  Greece. 
They  stood  prepared.     Achilles  show'd  the  goal. 
At  once  all  started.     Oiliades 
Led  swift  the  course,  and  closely  at  his  heels 
Ulysses  ran.    Near  as  some  cinctured  maid 
Industrious  holds  the  distaff  to  her  breast, 
While  to  and  fro  with  practised  finger  neat 
She  tends  the  flax  drawing  it  to  a  thread. 
So  near  Ulysses  follow'd  him,  and  press'd 
His  footsteps,  ere  the  dust  fill'd  them  agaic. 
Pouring  his  breath  into  his  neck  behind. 
And  never  slackening  pace.     His  ardent  thirst 
Of  victory  with  universal  shouts 
All  seconded,  and,  eager,  bade  him  on. 
And  now,  the  contest  shortening  to  a  close, 
Ulysses  his  request  silent  and  brief 
To  azure-eyed  Minerva  thus  preferr'd. 

*  I  have  given  what  seeras'to  me  the  most  probable  , 
Interpretation,  and  such  a  one  as  to  any  person  who  has 
ever  witnessed  a  wrestling-match,  will,  I  presume,  appear 
intelligible. 

»  King  of  ] 
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0  goddess  hear,  prosper  me  in  the  race ! 
Such  was  his  prayer,  with  which  Minerva  pleased, 
Freshcu'd  his  liinhs,  and  niade  him  Hght  to  run. 
And  BOW,  when  in  one  moment  they  sliould  both 
Have  darted  on  the  prize,  then  Ajax*  foot 
SUding,  he  fell ;  for  where  the  dung  of  beeves 
Slain  by  Achilles  for  his  friend,  liad  spread 

The  soil,  tliere '  Pallas  tripp'd  him.     Ordure  foul 
His  mouth,  and  ordure  foul  his  nostrils  fill'd. 
Then  brave  Ulysses,  first  arriving,  seized 
The  cup,  and  Ajax  took  his  jmze,  the  ox. 
He  grasp'd  his  horn,  and  s])uttering  as  he  stood 
The  ordure  forth,  the  Argives  thus  bespake. 

Ah — Pallas  tripp'd  my  footiitops;  she  attends 
Ulvsses  ever  with  a  mother's  care. 

Loud  laugh'd  the  Greecians.    Then,  the  remnant 
Antilochus  receiving,  smiled  and  said.  [prize 

Ye  need  not,  fellow- warriors,  to  be  taught 
That  now,  as  ever,  the  immortal  gods 
Honour  on  seniority  bestow. 
Ajax  is  elder,  yet  not  much,  than  I. 
But  Laertiades  was  born  in  times 
Long  past,  a  chief  coeval  with  our  sures. 
Not  young,  but  vigorous ;  and,  of  the  Greeks, 
Achilles  may  alone  with  him  contend. 

So  8ayin!]j,  the  merit  of  superior  speed 
To  Peleu8*  son  he  gave,  who  thus  replied. 

Antilochus  !  thy  praise  of  me  shall  prove 
Nor  vain  nor  unproductive  to  thyself. 
For  the  half-talent  doubled  shall  be  thine. 

He  spake,  and,  doubling  it,  the  talent  placed 
Whole  in  his  hand.     He  glad  the  gift  received. 
Achilles,  then,  Sarpedon's  anns  produced, 
Stripp'd  from  him  by  Patroelus,  his  long  spear, 
I    Helmet  and  shield,  which  in  the  midst  he  placed. 
He  stood  erect,  and  to  the  Greeks  he  cried. 

1  call  for  two  brave  wamoi*s  jimiM,  to  prove 
Each  other's  skill  with  weapons  keen,  this  prize 
Disputing,  next,  in  presence  of  us  all. 

Who  first  shall  through  his  annour  reach  the  skin 

Of  his  antagonist,  and  shall  draw  his  blood. 

To  him  this  silver-studded  faulchiou  bright 

I  give  ;  the  blade  is  1'hracian,  and  of  late 

Asteropajus  wore  it,  whom  I  slew. 

These  other  arms  shall  be  their  common  meed^ 

And  I  will  banquet  both  within  my  tent. 

He  said,  then  Telamonian  Ajax  huge 
Arose,  and  opposite  the  son  arose 
Of  warlike  Tydeus,  Diomede  the  brave. 
Apart  fi*om  all  the  ])eople  each  put  on 
His  arms,  then  moved  into  the  middle  space, 
Louring  terrific,  and  on  fire  to  fight. 
The  host  look'd  on  amazed.     Approaching  each 
The  other,  thrice  they  sprang  to  the  assault. 
And  thrice  struck  hand  to  hand.     Ajax  the  shield 
Pierced  of  his  adversary,  but  the  flesh 
Attain'd  not,  baffled  by  his  mail  within. 
Then  Tydeus'  son,  sheer  o'er  the  ample  disk 
Of  Ajax,  thrust  a  lance  home  to  his  neck, 
And  the  Achaians  for  the  life  appal  I'd 
Of  Ajax,  bade  them,  ceasing,  share  the  prize. 
But  the  huge  faulchion  with  its  sheath  and  belt — 
Achilles  them  on  Diomede  be«itow*d. 

The  hero,  next,  an  iron  clod  produced 
Rough  from  the  forge,  and  wont  to  task  the  might 
Of  king  Eetion  ;  but,  wken  him  he  slew, 
Pelidts,  glorious  chief,  with  other  spoils 

*  That  is  to  sny.  Uly».M?8;  who  from  the  first  intending 
it.  had  run  clo&e  bi'hind  him. 


From  Thebes  convey'd  it  in  his  fleet  to  Trot. 
He  stood  erect,  and  to  the  Greeks  he  cried. 

Come  forth  who  also  shall  this  prize  dispaie!  I 
How  far  soe'er  remote  the  winner's  ficldf)         | 
This  lump  sliall  serve  liis  wants  five  circling  veas; 
His  shepherd  shall  not,  or  his  plower,  ne^l 
In  quest  of  iron  seek  the  distant  town. 
But  hence  he  shall  himself  their  wants  supplj. 

Then  Polypoetes  brave  in  fight  arose, 
Arose  Leonteus  also,  godlike  chief, 
With  Ajax  son  of  Telamon.     Elach  took 
His  station,  and  EpeUs  seized  the  clod. 
He  swung,  he  cast  it,  and  the  Greecians  Uogfa'4 
Leonteus,  branch  of  Mars,  quoited  it  next 
Huge  Telamonian  Ajax  witli  strong  anr 
Dismiss'd  it  third,  and  overpitch'd  them  both. 
But  when  brave  Pol\-pcetes  seized  the  mas?, 
Far  as  the  vigorous  herdsman  flings  his  staff 
That  twirling  flies  his  numerous  lK.*eves  betwv-B, 
So  far  his  cast  outmeasured  all  Ix'side, 
And  the  host  shouted.     Then  the  friends  anfte 
Of  Polypoetes  valiant  chief,  and  bore 
His  ponderous  ac<iuisition  to  the  ships. 

The  archers'  prize  Achilles  next  proposed. 
Ten  double  and  ten  single  ax€>s,  form'd 
Of  steel  convertible  to  arrow-points. 
He  fix'd,  far  distant  on  the  sanils,  the  mast 
Of  a  brave  bark  coerulean-prow*d,  to  which 
With  small  cord  fasten'd  by  the  foot  he  tied 
A  timorous  dove,  their  mark  at  which  to  aim. 
^  Who  strikes  the  dove,  he  conquers,  and  shall  be 
These  double  axes  all  into  his  tent. 
But  who  the  cord  alone,  missing  the  bird, 
Successful  less,  he  wins  the  single  blades. 

The  might  of  royal  Teucer  then  arose, 
And,  fellow-warrior  of  the  king  of  Crete, 
Valiant  Meriones.     A  brazen  casque 
Received  the  lots  ;  they  shook  them,  and  the  k 
Fell  first  to  Teucer.     He,  at  once,  a  shaft 
Sent  smartly  forth,  but  vow'd  not  to  the  king' 
An  hecatomb,  all  fii'stliugs  of  the  flock. 
Ho  therefore  (for  Apollo  gi-eater  praise 
Denied  him)  missM  the  dove,  but  struck  the  a« 
That  tied  her,  at  small  distance  from  the  knoty 
And  with  his  arrow  sever'd  it.     Upsprang 
The  bird  into  the  air,  and  to  the  ground 
Depending  fell  the  cord.     Shouts  rent  the  skiei 
Then,  all  in  haste,  Meriones  the  bow 
Caught  from  his  hand  holding  a  shaft  the  whUe 
Already  aim'd,  and  to  Apollo  vow'd 
An  heciitomb,  all  firstlings  of  the  flock. 
He  eyed  the  dove  aloft,  under  a  cloud. 
And,  while  she  wheel'd  around,  struck  her  benea 
The  pinion  ;  through  her  and  beyond  her  passN 
The  arrow,  and,  returning,  pierced  the  soil 
Fast  by  the  foot  of  brave  Meriones. 
She,  pt^rching  on  the  mast  again,  her  head 
Reclined,  and  hung  her  wide-unfolded  win^ 
But,  soon  expiring,  dropp'd  and  fell  remote. 
Amazement  seized  the  people.     To  his  tent 
Meriones  the  ten  best  axes  bore. 
And  Teucer  the  inferior  ten  to  his. 

Then,  last,  Achilles  in  the  circus  placed 
A  ponderous  spear  and  cauldron  yet  unfired, 
Emboss'd  with  flowers  around,  its  worth  ao  ox. 


<  The  transition  from  narrative  to  dramatic  follows  i 
original. 

'  ApoUn ;  frequently  by  Homer  called  the  king  wittao 
any  addition. 
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TJpstood  the  8pear-expert ;  Atrides  first 
Wide-ruling  Aganicnuion,  king  of  men, 
[    And  next,  brave  fellow-warrior  of  the  king 
Of  Crete,  Meriones  ;  when  thus  his  »peecli 
Achilles  to  tlie  royal  chief  addresn'd. 

Atrides  !  (for  we  know  thy  skill  and  force 
Matchless  !  thai  none  can  hurl  the  spear  as  thou) 
This  prize  is  thine,  order  it  to  thy  ship  ; 
And  if  it  please  thee,  as  I  would  it  might, 
Let  brave  Meriones  the  spear  receive. 

He  said  ;  nor  Agamemnon  not  complied, 
But  to  Meriones  the  brazen  spear 
Presenting,  to  Talthybius  gave  in  charge 
The  cauldiron,  next,  his  own  illustrious  prize. 


BOOK  XXIV. 

AROOIENT. 
Priam,  by  command  of  Jupiter,  and  under  conduct  of 
Mercury,  heeks  Achilles  in  his  tent,  who  adinunished 
previously  by  Thetis,  consents  to  accept  rantiom  for  the 
btwly  of  Hector.  Hector  is  mourned,  and  the  manner  of 
his  funeral,  circumstantially  described,  concludes  the 
poem.  

The  games  all  closed,  the  people  went  dispersed 
£ach  to  his  ship ;  they,  mindful  of  repast. 
And  to  enjoy  repose ;  but  other  thought* 
Achilles*  mind  employM ;  he  still  deploi-ed 
With  tears  his  loved  Patroclun,  nor  the  force 
Felt  of  all-conquering  sleep,  but  turn'd  and  tum*d 
Restless  from  side  to  side,  mourning  the  loss 
Of  such  a  friend,  so  manly,  and  so  brave. 
Their  fellowsliip  in  toil ;  their  hardships  oft 
SuAtain'd  in  fight  laborious,  or  o'ercome 
With  difficulty  on  the  perilous  deep — 
Remembrance  busily  retracing  themes 
Like  these,  drew  down  his  cheeks  continual  tears. 
Now  on  his  side  he  lay,  now  lay  supine. 
Now  prone;  then  starting  from  his  couch  he  roam'd 
Forlorn  the  beach,  nor  did  the  rising  morn 
On  seas  and  shores  escape  his  watchful  eye. 
But  joining  to  his  chariot  his  swift  steeds, 
He  fastened  Hector  to  be  dragg'd  behind. 
Around  the  tomb  of  Menoetiades 
Him  thrice  he  dragg'd ;  then  rested  in  his  tent. 
Leaving  him  at  his  length  stretch'd  in  the  dust. 
Meantime  Apollo  with  compassion  touch'd 
Even  of  the  lifeless  Hector,  from  all  taint 
Saved  him,  and  witli  the  golden  ajgis  broad 
Covering,  preserved  him,  although  dragged,  untom. 

While  he,  indulging  thus  his  wrath,  disgraced 
Brave  Hector,  the  immoi-tals,  at  that  sight 
With  pity  moved,  exhorted  Mercury 
The  watchful  Argicide,  to  steal  him  thence. 
That  counsel  pleased  tlie  rest,  but  neither  pleased 
Juno,  nor  Neptune,  nor  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
They  still,  as  at  the  first,  held  fast*  their  hate 
Of  .•«acred  Troy,  detested  Priam  still. 
And  still  his  people,  mindful  of  the  ci*ime 
Of  Paris,  who  when  to  his  rural  hut 
They  came,  those  goddesses  affronting,  praise 
And  admiration  gave  to  her  alone 
Who  with  vile  lusts  his  preference  repaid. 
But  when  the  twelfth  ensuing  mom  arose, 
Apollo,  then,  the  immortals  thus  address'd. 

Ye  gods,  your  dealings  now  injurious  seem 
And  cruel.    Was  not  Hector  wont  to  burn 
Thighs  of  fat  goats  and  bollocks  at  your  shrines  1 


W^hom  now,  though  dead,  ye  cannot  yet  endure 

To  rescue,  Uiat  Andromache  once  more 

Might  view  him,  his  own  mother,  his  own  son. 

His  father  and  the  people,  who  would  soon 

Yield  him  his  just  demand,  a  funeral  fire. 

But,  oh  ye  gods  !  your  pleasure  is  alone 

To  please  Achilles,  tlmt  peruicious  chief, 

Who  neither  right  regards,  nor  owns  a  mind 

That  can  relent,  but  as  the  lion,  urged 

By  his  own  dauntless  heart  and  savage  force, 

Invades  without  remorse  the  rights  of  man, 

That  he  may  banquet  yu  his  henls  and  flocks. 

So  Peleus'  son  all  pity  from  his  breast 

Hath  driven,  and  shame,  man's  blessing  i  or  his 

For  whosoever  hath  a  loss  sustained  [ourse'. 

Still  dearer,  whether  of  his  brother  bom 

From  the  same  womb,  or  even  of  his  son, 

When  he  hath  once  bewail'd  him,  weeps  no  more. 

For  fate  itself  gives  man  a  patient  mind. 

Yet  Peleus'  son,  not  so  oontented,  slays 

Illustrious  Hector  first,  then  drags  his  corse 

In  cruel  triumph  at  his  chariot- wheels 

Around  Patroclus*  tomb ;  but  neither  well 

He  acts,  nor  honourably  to  himself, 

Who  may,  j)ercliauce,  brave  though  he  be,  incur 

Our  anger,  while  to  gratify  revenge 

He  pours  dishonour  thus  on  s<'nKelt^ss  clay. 

To  whom,  incensed,  Juno  white-ai-m'd  replied. 
And  be  it  so ;  stand  fast  this  word  of  thine, 
God  of  the  silver  bow !  if  ye  account 
Only  such  honour  to  Achilles  due 
As  Hector  claims ;  but  Hector  was  by  birth 
Mere  man,  and  suckled  at  a  woman's  breast. 
Not  such  Achilles ;  him  a  goddess  bore, 
Whom  I  myself  nourish'd,  and  on  my  lap 
Fondled,  and  in  due  time  to  Peleus  gave 
In  marriage,  to  a  chief  beloved  in  heaven 
Peculiarly  ;  ye  were  yourselves,  ye  gods ! 
Partakers  of  the  nuptial  feast,  and  thou 
Wa£t  present  also  with  thine  harp  in  hand. 
Thou  comrade  of  the  vile !  thou  faithless  ever  I 

Then  answer  thus  cloud-gathei-er  Jove  returu'd. 
Juno,  forl)ear.     Indulge  not  always  wi'ath 
Against  the  gods.     They  shall  not  share  alike. 
And  in  the  same  proportion  our  i*egards. 
Yet  even  Hector  was  the  man  in  Troy 
Most  favoured  by  the  gods,  and  him  no  less 
I  also  loved,  for  punctual  wei*e  his  gifts 
To  us ;  mine  altar  never  miss'd  from  him 
Libation,  or  the  steam  of  sacrifice, 
The  meed  alh)tted  to  us  from  of  old. 
But  steal  him  not,  since  by  Achilles*  eye 
Unseen  ye  cannot,  who  both  day  and  night 
Watches "^  him,  as  a  mother  tends  her  son. 
But  call  ye  Thetis  hither,  I  would  give 
The  goddess  coun.sel,  that,  at  Priam's  hands 
Accepting  gifts,  Achilles  loose  the  dead. 

He  ceased.     Then  Iris  tempest- wing'd  arose. 
Samos  between,  and  Imbrus  rock-begirt, 
She  plunged  into  the  gloomy  flood ;  loud  groan*d 
The  briny  pool,  while  sudden  down  she  rush'd. 
As  sinks  the  bull's^  horn  with  its  leaden  weight, 

I  Ills  blchMn^;,  if  ho  is  pn>p(>rly  influcncc<l  by  it;  hij 
curse  in  its  consequences  if  he  is  deaf  to  its  dictates. 

«  This  is  tlie  sense  preferred  by  the  Scholiast,  for  It  is 
not  true  that  Thetis  was  al^»ayfl  present  with  Achilles,  aa 
is  pr«)ved  by  the  pahsn^e  iinmcdiatoly  ensuing. 

3  The  angler's  ciistctm  was,  in  those  days,  to  guard  hit 
line  above  the  hook  from  the  fishes'  bite,  by  paaidiig  it 
through  a  pipe  of  h(krn. 
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Death  bearing  to  the  ravenen*  of  the  deep. 
Within  lier  vanltetl  eavo  Thotls  she  found 
By  every  nvmph  of  Ocean  round  about 
Enconipa-ss'd  ;  she,  amid  them  all,  the  fate 
WejJt  of  her  noble  son  ordain*d  to  death 
At  fertile  Troy,  from  Phthia  far  n^mote. 
Then,  I  riw,  drawing  near,  her  tlius  address'd. 

Arise,  0  Thetis !  Jove,  the  author  dread 
Of  everlasting  counsels,  calls  for  thee. 

To  whom  the  goddess  of  the  silver  fi?et. 
Why  calls  the  mighty  Thunderer  me  ?  I  fear, 
0])pres,s'd  with  countless  sorrows  as  I  am, 
To  mingle  with  the  gt>ds. — Yet  I  obey — 
No  word  of  his  can  prove  an  empty  sound. 

So  saying,  the  goddess  took  her  sable  veil, 
(Eye  ne'er  beheld  a  darker)  and  begjm 
Her  progress,  by  the  storm- wingM  Iris  le<i. 
On  either  hand  the  billows  openM  wide 
A  pass  befon;  them  ;  they,  ascending  s<»ou 
The  shore,  up(brted  8wif>  into  the  skies. 
They  found  loud-voiced  Saturnian  Jove  around 
En  V iron 'd  by  the  ever-blessed  gods 
Convened  in  full  assembly ;  she  beside 
Her  father  Jove  (Pallas  retiring)  sat. 
Then,  Juno,  with  consolatory  s|)eech, 
Pres*aited  to  her  hand  a  gohlen  cup, 
Of  which  she  drank,  then  gave  it  ])ack  again, 
Antl  thus  the  sire  of  go«ls  and  men  lx*gan. 

Goddess  of  ocean,  Thetis  I  thou  hast  sought 
01ymi>u8,  bearing  in  thy  l>osom  grief 
Never  to  be  assuaged,  as  well  1  know. 
Yet  shalt  thou  learn,  afflicted  as  thou  art, 
Why  I  have  summon'd  thee.    Nine  days  the  gods. 
Concerning  Hector's  body  and  thy  own 
Brave  city-spoiler  son,  have  hehl  dispute. 
And  some  have  urged  ofttimes  the  Argieide 
Keen-sighted  Mercury,  to  steal  the  dead. 
But  I  forbad  it  for  Acliilles'  siike, 
Wliom  I  exalt,  the  better  to  insure 
Thy  reverence  and  thy  friendship  evermore. 
Haste,  therefore,  seek  thy  son,  and  tell  hhu  thus. 
The  gods  restMit  it,  say  (but  most  of  all 
Myself  am  angry)  that  he  still  detains 
Amid  his  fleet,  through  fury  of  revenge, 
Unmnsom'd  Hector ;  so  shall  he,  at  length, 
Thi'ough  fear  of  me,  perchance,  release  the  slain. 
Myself  to  generous  Priam  will,  the  while, 
Send  Iris,  who  shall  bid  hhn  to  the  fleet 
Of  Greece,  such  ransom  bearing  as  may  soothe 
Achilles,  for  redemption  of  his  son. 

So  spake  the  god,  nor  Thetis  not  complied. 
Desi^ending  swift  from  the  Olympian  heights 
She  reaeh'd  Achilles'  tent.     Him  there  she  found 
Groaning  disconsolate,  while  others  ran 
T(»  and  fro,  occupied  around  a  shei'p 
New-slaughter'd,  large,  and  of  exuberant  fleece. 
She,  sitting  close  be>ide  him,  softly  stroak'd 
His  cheek,  and  thus,  atfectionate,  began. 

Howl«»ng,myson  I  son-owing  and  mourning  here, 
Wilt  thou  consume  thy  soul,  nor  give  one  thought 
Either  to  food  or  love  ?     Yet  love  Ls  good. 
And  woman  gi'icfs  best  cure  ;  for  length  of  days 
Is  not  thy  doom,  but,  even  now,  thy  death 
And  ruthless  destiny  are  on  the  wing. 
Mark  me, — I  come  a  lieger  s*;nt  from  Jove. 
The  gods,  he  saith,  resent  it,  but  himself 
More  dee[»ly  than  the  rest,  that  thou  detain'st 
Amid  thy  fleet,  through  fury  of  revenge, 
Unrauso.n'd  Hector.     Be  advised,  accept 
Hansom,  and  to  his  friends  resign  tlie  dead. 


To  whom  Achilles,  swiftest  of  the  swift 
Come  then  the  ransomer,  and  take  him  benee; 
If  Jove  himself  command  it, — ^be  it  so. 

So  they,  among  the  sliipn,  conferring  sat 
On  various  themes,  the  goddess  and  l^r  sod; 
Meantime  Saturnian  Jove  commanded  down 
His  swift  ambassadress  to  sacred  Troy. 

Hence,  rapid  Iris!  leave  the  Ol^-mpian  hdg^  | 
And,  flnding  noble  Priam,  bid  him  hasts 
Into  Achaia's  fleet,  bearing  such  gifts 
As  may  assuage  Achilles,  and  prevail 
To  liberate  the  body  of  his  son. 
Alone,  he  must ;  no  Trojan  of  them  all 
May  company  the  senior  thither,  save 
An  ancient  herald  to  direct  his  mules 
And  hLs  wheerd  litter,  and  to  bring  the  de»il 
Back  into  Ilium,  whom  Achilles  slew. 
Let  neither  fear  of  death  nor  other  fear 
Trouble  him  aught,  so  safe  a  guard  and  sore 
We  give  him  ;  Mercury  shall  i>c  his  guide 
Into  Achilk»s'  i)resence  in  his  tent. 
Nor  will  himsi'lf  Achilles  slay  him  tliere. 
Or  even  permit  his  death,  but  will  forbid 
All  violence ;  for  he  is  not  unwise 
Nor  heedless,  no — nor  wilful  to  offend. 
But  will  his  suppliant  i^dth  much  grace  recth^'. 

He  ceased ;  then  Iris  tempest -wiiinr'd  arose, 
Jove's  messenger,  and,  at  the  gates  airived 
Of  Priam,  woe  and  wailing  found  within. 
Around  their  father,  in  the  hall,  his  sons 
Their  rolx's  with  tears  water'd,  while  them  i 
The  hoary  king  sat  mantled,  muffled  dose. 
And  on  his  venerable  head  and  neck 
Much  dust  was  spread,  which,  rolling  on  the  earth, 
Ho,  had  sliower'd  on  them  with  unsparing  handa. 
The  palace  echoed  to  his  daughters*  cries. 
And  to  the  cnes  of  matrons  calling  fresh 
Into  remembrance  many  a  valiant  chief 
No^  stretch'd  in  dust,  by  Argive  hands  de8troy*d. 
The  messenger  of  Jove  at  Priam's  side 
Standing,  with  whisper'd  accents  low  his  ear 
Saluted,  but  he  trembled  at  the  sound. 

Courage,  Dardanian  Priam  !  fear  thoa  nought; 
To  th(>e  no  prophetess  of  ill,  I  come  ; 
But  with  kind  pur^iose :  Jove's  ambassadress 
Am  I,  who  though  remote,  yet  entertains 
Much  pity,  and  much  tender  care  for  thee. 
Olympian  Jove  commands  thee  to  redeem 
The  noble  Hector,  with  an  ofiering  large 
Of  gifts  that  may  Achilles'  wrath  i4)pcase. 
Alone,  thou  must ;  no  Trojan  of  them  all 
Hath  leave  to  attend  thy  journey  thither,  save 
An  ancient  herald  to  direct  thy  mules 
And  thy  wheeKd  litter,  and  to  bring  the  dead 
Back  into  Ilium,  whom  Achilles  slew. 
Let  neither  fear  of  death  nor  other  fear 
Trouble  thee  aught,  so  safe  a  guard  and  sore 
He  gives  thee ;  Mercur}'  shall  be  thy  guide 
Even  to  Achilles'  presence  in  his  tent. 
Nor  will  himself  Achilles  shiy  thee  there. 
Or  even  permit  thy  death,  but  will  forbid 
All  violence ;  for  he  is  not  unwise 
Nor  heedless,  no — nor  wilful  to  offend. 
But  will  his  suppliaut  with  much  grace  recetre. 

So  spake  the  swift  ambassadress,  and  went. 
Then,  calling  to  his  sons,  he  bade  them  bring 

I  Jopit«r  JuRtifics  him  against  Apollo's  charge,  al&nniBii 
him  to  be  free  from  thoM  mental  defects  which  €hi»tj  be- 
tray men  into  sin— folly,  iraprovidenoe,  and  pcrvsnencsa 
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Hn  litter  forth,  and  bind  the  coffer  on, 
While  to  his  fragrant  chamber  he  repaired 
Siniselfy  with  cedar  lined  and  lofty-roof  *d, 
A  treasury  of  wonders,  into  which 
The  queen  he  sumroon'd,  whom  he  thus  bespake. 

Heeuba  1  the  ambassadress  of  Jove 
Hath  come,  who  bids  me  to  the  Greecian  fleet, 
Bearing  such  presents  thither  as  may  soothe 
Achilles,  for  redemption  of  my  son. 
But  say,  what  seems  this  enterprize  to  thee  1 
Myself  am  much  inclined  to  it,  I  feel 
My  courage  prompting  me  amain  toward 
The  fleet,  and  into  the  Achaian  camp. 

Then  wept  the  queen  aloud,  and  thus  repiiea. 
Ah  !  whither  is  thy  wisdom  fled,  for  which 
Both  strangers  once,  and  Trojans  honoured  thee  9 
How  canst  thou  wish  to  penetrate  alone 
The  Greecian  fleet,  and  to  appear  before 
His  face,  by  whom  so  many  valiant  sons 
Of  thine  have  fallen  ?  Thou  hast  an  iron  licart ! 
For  should  that  savage  man  and  faithless  once 
Seize  and  discover  thee,  no  pity  expect 
Or  reverence  at  his  hands.    Come — let  us  weep 
Together,  here  sequester'd ;  for  the  thread 
Spun  for  him  by  his  destiny  severe 
When  he  was  bom,  ordain'd  our  son  remote 
From  us  his  parents  to  be  food  for  hounds 
In  that  chief's  tent.     Oh  !  clinging  to  his  side, 
How  I  could  tear  him  with  my  teeth !   His  deeds, 
Disgraceful  to  my  son,  then  should  not  want 
Retaliation ;  for  he  slew  not  him 
Skulking,  but  standing  boldly  for  the  wives, 
The  daughters  fair,  and  citizens  of  Troy, 
Guiltless  of  flight^,  and  of  the  wish  to  fly. 

Whom  godlike  Priam  answered,  ancient  king. 
Impede  me  not  who  willing  am  to  go, 
^or  be,  thyself,  a  bird  of  ominous  note 
To  terrify  me  under  my  own  roof. 
For  thou  shalt  not  prevail.     Had  mortal  man 
EnjoinM  me  this  attempt,  prophet,  or  priest. 
Or  soothsayer,  I  had  pronounced  him  false 
And  fear'd  it  but  the  more.     But,  since  I  saw 
The  goddess  with  these  eyes,  and  heard,  myself, 
The  voice  divine,  I  go ;  that  word  shall  stand ; 
And,  if  my  doom  be  in  the  fleet  of  Greece 
To  perish,  be  it  so ;  Achilles'  arm 
Shall  give  me  speedy  death,  and  I  shall  die 
Folding  my  son,  and  satisfied  with  tears. 

So  saying,  he  openM  wide  the  elegant  lids 
Of  numerous  chests,  whence  mantles  twelve  he 
Of  texture  beautiful ;  twelve  single  cloaks ;    [took 
As  many  carpets,  with  as  many  robes, 
To  which  he  added  vests,  an  equal  store. 
He  also  took  ten  talents  forth  of  gold. 
All  weighed,  two  splendid  tripods,  cauldrons  four, 
And  after  these  a  cup  of  matchless  worth 
Given  to  him  when  ambassador  in  Thrace ; 
A  noble  gift,  which  yet  the  hoary  king 
Spared  not,  such  fervour  of  desire  he  felt 
To  loose  his  son.     Then  from  his  portico. 
With  angry  taunts  he  drove  the  gather'd  crowds. 

Away !  away !  ye  dregs  of  earth,  away  1 
Ye  shame  of  human-kind !  Have  ye  no  griefo 
At  home,  that  ye  come  hither  troubling  me  9 
Deem  ye  it  little  that  Satumian  Jove 
Afllicts  me  thus,  and  of  my  very  best, 

1  But,  at  first,  he  did  fly.  It  is  therefore  qwken,  as  the 
Scholiast  observes,  ^t\ocr6pyw9t  and  must  be  imderstood 
iit»  the  laojitiage  of  strong  maternal  affection. 


Best- boy  deprives  roe  1     Ah  I  ye  shall  be  taught 

Yourselves  that  loss,  far  easier  to  be  slain 

By  the  Achaians  now,  since  he  is  dead. 

But  I,  ere  yet  the  city  I  behold 

Taken  and  pillaged,  with  the^e  aged  eyes, 

Sliall  And  safe  hiding  in  the  shades  below. 

He  said,  and  chased  them  with  his  staff ;  they 
left 
In  haste  the  doors,  by  the  old  king  expell*d. 
Then,  chiding  them  aloud,  his  sons  he  call'd, 
Hclcnus,  Paris,  noble  Agathon, 
Pammon,  Antinhonus,  and  bold  in  fight 
Polites,  Dios  of  illustrious  fame, 
HippothoUs  and  Deiphobus — all  nine 
He  call'd,  thus  issuing,  angry,  his  commands. 

Quick !  quick !  ye  slothful  in  your  father's  canse, 
Ye  worthless  brood !  would  that  in  Hector's  stead 
Ye  all  had  perish'd  in  the  fleet  of  Greece  I 
Oh  altoorether  wretched !  in  all  Troy 
No  man  had  sons  to  boast  valiant  as  mine. 
And  I  have  lost  them  all.     Mestor  is  gone 
The  godlike,  Troilus  the  steed-renown'd. 
And  Hector,  who  with  other  men  compared 
Seem'd  a  divinity,  whom  none  had  deem'd 
From  mortal  man  derived,  but  from  a  god. 
These  Mars  hath  taken,  and  hath  left  me  none 
But  scandals  of  my  house,  void  of  all  truth, 
Dancers,  exact  step-measurers*,  a  band 
Of  public  robbers,  thieves  of  kids  and  lambs. 
Will  ye  not  bring  my  litter  to  the  gate 
This  moment,  and  with  all  this  package  quick 
Charge  it,  that  we  may  hence  without  delay  f 

He  said,  and  by  his  chiding  awed,  his  sons 
Drew  forth  the  royal  litter,  neat,  new-built. 
And  following  swift  the  draught,  on  which  they 

bound 
The  coff"er  ;  next,  they  lower'd  from  the  wall 
The  sculptured  boxen  yoke  with  its  two  rings'  ; 
And  with  the  yoke  its  furniture,  in  length 
Nine  cubits ;  this  to  the  extremest  end 
Adjusting  of  the  pole,  they  cast  the  rinr 
Over  the  ring-bolt ;  then,  thrice  through  the  yoke 
They  drew  the  brace  on  both  sides,  made  it  fast 
With  even  knots,  and  tuck'd4  the  dangling  ends. 
Producing,  next,  tlie  glorious  ransom-price 
Of  Hector's  body,  on  the  litter's  floor 
They  heap'd  it  all,  then  yoked  the  sturdy  mules, 
A  gift  illustrious  by  the  Mysians  erst 
Conferred  pn  Priam  ;  to  the  chariot,  last. 
They  led  forth  Priam's  steeds,  which  the  old  king 
(In  person  serving  them)  with  freshest  com 
Constant  supplied ;  meantime,  himself  within 
The  palace,  and  his  herald,  were  employ'd 
Girding^  themselves,  to  go ;  wise  each  and  good. 
And  now  came  mournful  Hecuba,  with  wine 
Delicious  charged,  which  in  a  golden  cup 
She  brought,  that  not  without  Ubatiou  due 

*  Xoponvwljiffiv  iptaroi. 

'  Through  which  the  reins  were  passed. 

*  The  yoke  being  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  the  pole  round, 
there  would  of  course  be  a  small  aperture  between  the 
band  and  the  pole  on  both  sideft,  through  which,  accord- 
ing  to  tho  Scholium  in  Villoiiison,  they  thrust  the  ends  of 
the  tackle  lest  they  should  dangle. 

^  The  text  here  is  extremely  intricate ;  as  it  stands  now, 
the  sons  are,  first,  said  to  yoke  the  horses,  then  Priam  and 
IdKus  are  said  to  do  it.  and  in  the  pnluce  too.  I  have 
therefore  adopted  an.  alteration  suggested  by  Clarke,  who 
with  very  little  violence  to  the  copy,  proposes  insteMi  of 
(tvy^icOfiif  to  read— i>yy^^y. 
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First  made,  they  might  depart   Before  the  steeds 
Her  stops  she  stay'd,  and  Priam  thus  addressed. 

Take  this,  and  to  the  sire  of  all  perform. 
Libation,  praying  him  a  safe  return 
From  hostile  hands,  since  thou  art  urged  to  seek 
The  Greecian  camp,  though  not  by  my  desire. 
Pray  also  to  Idsean  Jove  cloud-girt. 
Who  oversves  all  Ilium,  that  he  send 
His  messenger  or  ere  thou  go,  the  bird 
His  favourite  most,  surpassmg  all  in  sti'cngth, 
At  thy  right  baud ;  him  seeing,  thou  shalt  tend 
With  better  hope  toward  the  fleet  of  Greece. 
But  should  loud-thundering  Jove  liis  lieger  swift 
Withhold,  from  me  far  be  it  to  advise 
This  journey,  howsoever  thou  wish  to  go. 

To  whom  the  godlike  Priam  thus  replied. 
This  exhortation  will  I  not  refuse, 
O  queen !  for,  lifting  to  the  gods  his  hands 
In  prayer  for  their  compassion,  none  can  err. 

So  saving,  he  l*ade  the  maiden  o'er  the  rest, 
Chief  in  authority,  pour  on  his  hands 
Pure  water,  for  the  maiden  at  his  side 
With  ewer  charged  and  laver,  stood  prepared. 
He  laved  his  hands ;  then,  taking  from  the  queen 
The  goblet,  in  his  middle  area  stood 
Pouring  libation  with  his  eyes  u])turn'd 
I    Heaven-ward  devout,and  thus  his  prayer  preferred. 

Jove,  great  and  glorious  above  all,  who  rulest. 
On  Ida's  summit  seated,  all  below ! 
Grant  me  arrived  within  Achilles'  tent 
Kindness  to  meet  and  pity,  and  oh  send 
Thy  messenger  or  ere  I  go,  the  bii*d 
Thy  favourite  most,  suq>assing  all  in  strength. 
At  my  right  hand,  which  seein*;,  I  shall  tend 
With  better  hope  toward  tlie  fleet  of  Greece. 

He  ended,  at  whose  prayer,  incontinent, 
Jove  sent  his  eagle,  surest  of  all  signs,       [named, 
The    black -plumed    bird   voracious,   Morphnos* 
And  Percnosi.     Wide  as  the  well-guarded  door 
Of  some  rich  potentate  his  vans  he  spread 
On  either  side ;  they  saw  him  on  the  right, 
Skinmiing  the  towers  of  Troy ;  glad  they  beheld 
That  omen,  and  all  felt  their  hearts  consoled. 

Deky'd  not  then  the  hoary  king,  but  quick 
Ascending  to  his  seat,  his  coursers  urged 
Through  vestibule  and  sounding  porch  abroad. 
The  four-wheel'd  litter  led,  drawn  by  the  mules 
Which  sage  Idaeus  managed,  behind  whom 
Went  Priam,  plying  with  the  scourge  his  steeds 
Continual  through  the  town,  while  all  his  friends, 
Following  their  sovereign  with  deje^'ted  hearts, 
Lamented  him  as  going  to  his  death. 
But  when  from  Ilium's  gate  into  the  plain 
They  had  descended,  then  the  sons-in-law 
Of  Priam,  and  his  sons,  to  Troy  retum'd. 
Nor  they,  now  traversing  the  plain,  the  note 
Escaped  of  Jove  the  Thunderer ;  he  beheld 
Compassionate  the  venerable  king. 
And  thus  his  own  son  Mercury  bespake. 

Mercury  !  (for  above  all  others  thou 
Delightest  to  associate  with  mankind 
Familiar,  whom  thou  wilt  winning  with  ease 
To  converse  free)  go  thou,  and  so  conduct 
Priam  into  the  Greecian  camp,  tliat  none 
Of  all  the  numerous  DanaT  may  see 
Or  mark  him,  till  he  reach  Achilles'  tent. 

He  spake,  nor  the  ambassador  of  heaven 
The  Argicide  delay'd,  but  bound  in  haste 


>  Tbe  words  both  signify— aablo. 


His  undeca>ing  sandals  to  his  feet,  ■>  ^' 

Golden,  divine,  which  waft  him  o'er  the  floodi 

Swift  as  the  wind,  and  o'er  the  boundless  eaitL 

He  took  his  rod  with  which  he  charms  to  deep 

All  eyes,  and  theirs  who  sleep  opens  again. 

Arm'd  with  that  rod,  forth  flew  the  Argicide. 

At  Ilium  and  the  Hellespontic  shores 

Arriving  sudden,  a  king's  son  he  seem'd. 

Now  cloathing  flrst  his  ruddy  cheek  with  down, 

Which  is  youth's  loveliest  season  ;  so  disguiied. 

His  progress  he  began.     They  now  (the  tomb 

Magnificent  of  Ilus  past)  beside 

The  river  stay'd  the  mules  and  steeds  to  drink. 

For  twilight  dimm'd  the  fields.     Idaeus  firrt 

Perceived  him  near,  and  Priam  thus  bespake. 

Think,  son  of  Dardanus !  for  we  have  need 
Of  our  best  thought  I  see  a  warrior.  Now, 
Now  we  sliall  die ;  I  know  it.  Turn  we  quick 
Our  steeds  to  flight ;  or  let  us  clasp  his  knees 
And  his  compassion  suppliant  essay. 

Terror  and  consti'rnation  at  timt  sound 
The  mind  of  Priam  felt ;  erect  the  hair 
Bristled  his  limbs,  and  with  amaze  he  stood 
Motionless.     But  the  god,  meantime,  approach'd. 
And,  seizing  ancient  Priam's  hand,  inquired. 

Whither,  my  father!  in  the  dewy  night  [sletpt 
Drivest  thou  thy  mules  and  stet-ds,  while  otheit 
And  fear'st  thou  not  the  fiery  host  of  Gi«ece, 
Thy  foes  implacable,  so  nigh  at  hand  t 
Of  whom  should  any,  through  the  shadow  don 
Of  flitting  night,  discern  thee  bearing  forth 
So  rich  a  charge,  then  what  wouldst  thou  expect! 
Thou  art  not  young  tliyself,  nor  with  the  aid 
Of  this  thine  ancient  servant,  strong  enough 
Force  to  repulse,  should  any  threaten  force. 
But  injury  fear  none  or  harm  from  me ; 
I  rather  much  from  harm  by  other  hands 
Would  save  thee,  thou  resemblest  so  my  sire. 

Whom  answer 'd  godlike  Priam,  hoar  with  Mgp, 
My  son  1  well  spoken.     Thou  hast  judged  aright. 
Yet  even  me  some  deity  protects 
Thus  far ;  to  whom  I  owe  it  that  I  meet 
So  seasonably  one  like  thee,  in  form 
So  admirable,  and  in  mind  discreet 
As  thou  art  beautiful.     Blest  parents,  thine  I  I 

To  whom  the  messenger  of  heaven  again. 
The  Argicide.     Oh  ancient  and  reverea  ! 
Thou  hast  well  spoken  all.     Yet  this  declare. 
And  with  sincerity ;  bear'st  thou  away 
Into  some  foreign  country,  for  the  sake 
Of  safer  custody,  this  precious  charge  I 
Or,  urged  by  fear,  forsake  ye  all  alike 
Troy's  sacred  towers !  since  he  whom  thou  hast  lost. 
Thy  noble  son,  was  of  excelling  wortli 
In  arms,  and  nought  inferior  to  the  Greeks. 

Then  thus  the  godlike  Pinam,  hoary  king. 
But  tell  me  first,  who  thou  art,  and  from  whom 
Descended,  loveliest  youtli !  who  hast  the  fate 
So  well  of  my  unhappy  son  rehearsed  ! 

To  whom  the  hendd  Mercury  replied. 
Thy  questions,  venerable  sire !  proposed 
Concerning  noble  Hector,  are  design 'd 
To  prove  me.     Him,  not  seldom,  with  the*»e  eyes 
In  man-ennobling  fight  I  have  beheld 
Most  active ;  saw  him  when  he  thinn'd  the  Greeks 
With  his  sharp  sj>ear,  and  drove  them  to  the  ships. 
Amazed  we  stood  to  notice  him ;  for  us. 
Incensed  against  the  ruler  of  our  host, 
Achilles  sufler'd  not  to  share  the  fight 
I  serve  Achilles ;  the  same  gallant  bark 
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Brouj^ht  us,  and  of  the  Mr^inidons  am  I, 
Son  of  Polyctor ;  wealthy  is  my  sire, 
And  such  in  years  as  thou ;  six  sons  he  hath, 
Beside  nn-self  the  seventh,  and,  Tthe  lots  cast 
Among  us  all)  mine  sent  me  to  tnc  wars. 
That  I  have  left  the  ships,  seeking  the  plain, 
The  cause  is  this ;  the  Greeks,  at  hreak  of  day, 
Will  compass,  ami'd,  the  city,  for  they  loath 
To  sit  inactive,  neither  can  the  chiefs 
Restrain  the  hot  impatience  of  the  host. 

Then  godlike  Priam  answer  thus  returu'd. 
If  of  the  band  thou  l>e  of  Peleus*  son, 
Achilles,  tell  me  undisguised  the  truth. 
My  son,  subsists  he  stifl,  or  hath  thy  chief 
Liinb  after  limb  given  him  to  *his  dogs ! 

Him  answered  then  the  herald  of  the  skies. 
Oh  venerable  sir !  him  neither  dogs 
Have  eaten  yet,  nor  fowls,  but  at  tlio  ships 
His  body,  and  within  Achilles'  tent 
Neglected  lies.     Twelve  days  he  so  hath  lain  ; 
Yet  neither  v^-orm  which  diets  on  the  brave 
In  battle  fallen,  hath  eaten  him,  or  taint 
Invaded.     He  around  Patroclus'  tomb 
Drags  him  indeed  j)itile8s,  oft  as  day 
Reddens  the  east,  yet  safe  from  blemish  still 
His  corse  remains.  Thou  would'st,  th^'self,  admire^ 
Seeing  how  fresh  the  dew-drops,  as  he  lies. 
Rest  on  him,  and  his  bloixl  is  cleansed  away 
That  not  a  stain  is  left.     Even  his  wounds 
(For  many  a  wound  they  gave  him)  all  are  closed, 
Such  care  the  blessed  gods  have  of  thy  son. 
Dead  as  he  is,  whom  living  much  they  loved. 

So  he ;  then,  glad,  the  ancient  king  replied. 
Good  is  it,  oh  my  son  !  to  yield  the  gods 
Their  just  demands.  My  boy,  while  yet  he  lived, 
Lived  not  unmindful  of  the  worship  due 
To  the  Ol3rmpian  powers,  who,  therefore,  him 
Remember,  even  in  the  bands  of  death. 
Come  then — this  beauteous  cup  take  at  my  hand — 
Be  thou  my  guard,  and,  if  the  gods  permit. 
My  guide,  till  to  Achilles'  tent  I  come. 

Whom  answcr'd  then  the  messenger  of  heaven. 
Sir !  thou  perceivest  me  young,  and  art  disposed 
To  try  my  virtue ;  but  it  shall  not  fail. 
Thou  bidd'st  me  at  thine  hand  a  gift  accept. 
Whereof  Achilles  knows  not ;  but  I  fear 
Achilles,  and  on  no  account  should  dare 
Defraud  him,  lest  some  evil  find  me  next. 
But  thee  I  would  with  pleasure  hence  conduct 
Even  to  glorious  Argos,  over  sea 
Or  over  land,  nor  any,  through  contempt 
Of  such  a  guard,  should  dare  to  do  thee  wrong. 

So  Mercury,  and  to  the  chariot  seat 
Upspringing,  seized  at  once  the  lash  and  reins, 
And  with  fresh  vigour  mules  and  steeds  inspired. 
Arriving  at  the  foss  and  towers,  they  found 
The  guard  preparing  now  their  evening  cheer, 
All  whom  the  Argicide  with  sudden  sleep 
Oppressed,  then  oped  the  gates,  thrust  back  the 
And  introduced,  with  all  his  litter-load         [bars. 
Of  costly  gifts,  the  venerable  king. 
But  when  they  reach'd  the  tent  for  Peleus'  son 
Raised  by  the  Myrmidons  (with  trunks  of  pine 
Tliey  buUt  it,  lopping  smooth  the  boughs  away. 
Then  spread  with  shai;gy  mowings  of  the  mead 
Its  lofty  roof,  and  with  a  spacious  court 
Surrounded  it,  all  fenced  with  driven  stakes  ; 
One  bar  alone  of  pine  secured  the  door. 
Which  ask'd  three  Greecians  with  united  force 
To  Uumst  it  to  its  place,  and  three  again 


To  thrust  it  back,  although  Achilles  oft 
Would  heave  it  to  the  door  himself  alone  ;) 
Then  Hermes,  benefactor  of  mankind. 
That  bar  disphcing  for  the  king  of  Troy, 
Gave  entrance  to  himself  and  to  his  gifts 
For  Peleus'  son  design'd,  and  from  the  seat 
Alighting,  thus  his  speech  to  Priam  tum'd. 

Oh  ancient  Priam !  an  immortal  god 
Attends  thee  ;  I  am  Hermes,  by  command 
Oi  Jove  my  father  thy  appointed  guide. 
But  I  return.     I  will  not,  entering  here. 
Stand  in  Achilles'  sight ;  innnortal  powers 
May  not  so  unreservedly  indulge 
Creatures  of  mortal  kind,     liut  enter  thou, 
Embrace  his  knees,  and  by  his  father  both 
And  by  his  goddess  mother  sue  to  him. 
And  by  his  son,  that  his  whole  heart  may  melt. 

So  Hermes  spake,  an<l  to  the  skies  again 
Ascended.     Then  leap'd  Priam  to  the  ground. 
Leaving  Idseus  ;  he,  the  mules  and  steeds 
Watch M,  while  the  ancient  king  into  the  tent 
Proceeded  of  Achilles  dear  to  Jove. 
Him  there  he  found,  and  sitting  found  apart 
His  fellow- warriors,  of  whom  two  alone 
Ser\'ed  at  his  i«ide,  Aleimus,  branch  of  Mars, 
And  brave  Autoniedon  ;  he  had  himself 
Supp'd  newly,  and  the  board  stood  unremoYed. 
Unseen  of  all  huge  Priam  cnter'd,  stood 
Near  to  Achilles,  clasp'd  his  knees,  and  kiss'd 
Those  terrible  and  homicidal  hands 
That  had  de8trf)y'd  so  many  of  his  sons. 
As  when  a  fugitive  for  blood  the  house 
Of  some  chief  enters  in  a  foi-eign  Und, 
All  gaze,  astonish'd  at  the  sudden  guest, 
So  gazed  Achilles  seeing  Priam  there. 
And  so  stood  all  astonish'd,  each  his  eyes 
In  silence  fastening  on  his  fellow's  face. 
But  Priam  kneel'd,  and  suppliant  thus  began. 
Think,  oh  Achilles,  semblance  of  the  gods  1 
On  thy  own  father  full  of  days  like  me. 
And  trembling  on  the  gloomy  verge  of  life. 
Some  neighbour  chief,  it  may  be,  even  now 
Oppresses  him,  and  there  is  none  at  hand. 
No  friend  to  succour  him  in  his  distress. 
Yet,  doubtle^is,  hearing  that  Achilles  lives. 
He  still  rejoices,  hoping,  day  by  day. 
That  one  day  he  shall  see  the  face  again 
Of  his  own  son  from  dbtant  Troy  retum'd. 
But  me  no  comfort  cheers,  whose  bravest  soiifl|, 
So  late  the  flower  of  Ilium,  all  are  slain. 
When  Greece  came  hither,  I  had  fifty  sons ; 
Nineteen  were  children  of  one  bed,  the  rest 
Bom  of  my  concubines.     A  numerous  house  I 
But  fiery  Mars  hath  thinn'd  it.     One  I  had. 
One,  moi'e  than  all  my  sons  the  strength  of  Troy, 
Whom  standing  for  his  country  tliou  hast  slain-— 
Hector — His  body  to  redeem  1  come 
Into  Achaia*s  fleet,  bringing,  myself^ 
Hansom  inestimable  to  thy  tent. 
Reverence  the  gods,  Achilles !  recollect 
Thy  father ;  for  his  sake  compassion  show 
To  me  more  pitiable  still,  who  draw 
Home  to  my  lips  (humiliation  yet 
Unseen  on  earth)  his  hand  who  slew  my  son. 

So  Haying,  he  waken'd  in  his  soul  regret 
Of  his  own  sire ;  softly  he  placed  his  hand 
On  Priam's  hand,  and  push'd  him  gently  awaj* 
Remembrance  melte<i  both.     Rolling  before 
Achilles'  feet,  Priam  his  son  deplored 
Wide-slaughtering  Hector,  and  Achilles  trepl 
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By  turns  his  father,  and  by  turns  his  friend 
Patroclus ;  sounds  of  sorrow  fiU'd  the  tent. 
But  when,  at  length  satiate,  Aehilles  felt 
His  heart  from  grief,  and  all  his  frame  relieved, 
Upstarting  from  his  seat,  with  pity  moved 
Of  Priam's  silver  locks  and  silver  bc>ard, 
He  raised  the  ancient  father  by  his  hand. 
Whom  in  wing'd  accents  kind  he  thus  bespake. 

Wretched  indeed !  ah  what  must  thou  have  felt! 
How  hast  thou  dared  to  seek  alone  the  fleet 
Of  the  Achaians,  and  his  face  by  whom 
So  many  of  thy  valiant  sons  have  fallen? 
Thou  hast  a  heart  of  iron,  terror-proof. 
Come — sit  beside  mo — Let  us,  if  we  may, 
Great  mourners  both,  bid  sorrow  sleep  awhile. 
There  is  no  profit  of  our  sighs  and  tears ; 
For  thus,  exempt  from  care  themselves,  the  gods 
Ordain  man's  miserable  race  to  mourn. 
Fast  by  the  threshold  of  Jove's  courts  are  placed 
Two  casks,  one  stored  with  evil,  one  with  good, 
From  which  the  god  dispenses  as  he  wills. 
For  whom  the  glorious  Thunderer  mingles  both, 
He  leads  a  life  checquer'd  with  good  and  ill 
Alternate  ;  but  to  wh()m  ho  gives  uumixt 
The  bitter  cup,  he  makes  that  n\an  a  curse. 
His  name  becomes  a  by-word  of  reproacli. 
His  strength  is  hunger-bitten,  and  he  walks 
The  blessed  earth,  unblest,  go  where  he  may. 
So  was  my  father  Peleus  at  his  birth 
Nobly  endow'd,  with  plenty  and  with  wealth 
Distinguish'd  by  the  gods  past  ail  mankind, 
Lord  of  the  M^Tmidons,  and,  though  a  man. 
Yet  match'd  from  heaven  with  an  ininioi*tal  bride. 
But  even  him  the  gods  afflict,  a  son 
Refusing  him,  who  might  possess  his  throne 
Hereafter ;  for  myself,  his  only  heir. 
Pass  as  a  dream,  and  while  I  live,  instead 
Of  solacing  his  age,  here  sit,  before 
Your  distant  walls,  the  scourge  of  thee  and  thine. 
Thee  also,  ancient  Priam,  we  have  heard 
Reported,  once  possessor  of  such  wealth 
As  neither  Lesbos,  seat  of  Macar,  owns, 
Nor  eastern  Phrygia,  nor  yet  ail  the  ports 
Of  Hellespont,  but  thou  didst  pass  them  all 
In  riches,  and  in  number  of  thy  sons. 
But  since  the  powers  of  heaven  brought  on  thy  land 
This  fatal  war,  battle  and  deeds  of  death 
Always  sun-ound  the  city  where  thou  reigu'st. 
Cease,  therefore,  from  unprofitable  tears. 
Which,  ere  they  raise  thy  son  to  life  again, 
Shall,  doubtless,  find  fresh  cause  for  which  to  flow. 

To  whom  the  ancient  king  godlike  replied. 
Hero,  forbear.     No  seat  is  here  for  me. 
While  Hector  lies  unburied  in  your  camp. 
Loose  him,  and  loose  him  now,  that  with  these  eyes 
I  may  behold  my  son ;  accept  a  price 
Magnificent,  which  may'st  thou  long  enjoy, 
And,  since  my  life  was  precious  in  thy  sight, 
May'st  thou  revisit  safe  thy  native  shore ! 

To  whom  Achilles,  louring,  and  in  wrath '. 
Urge  me  no  longer,  at  a  time  like  this, 
With  that  harsh  note ;  I  am  already  inclined 
To  loose  him.  Thetis,  my  own  mother  came 
Herself  on  that  same  errand,  sent  from  Jove. 
Priam  !  1  understand  thee  well.     I  know 


>  Mortified  to  see  his  gcnonwity,  aft4?r  go  much  kindness 
iiho^\-n  to  Priam,  still  dlHtruHted,  and  thnt  the  impatience 
of  the  old  kini;  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  all  opportu- 
nity to  do  gracefully  what  he  could  not  bo  expected  to  do 
willingly 


That,  by  some  god  conducted,  thou  hast  reached 

Achaia's  fleet ;  for,  without  aid  divine. 

No  mortal  even  in  his  prime  of  youth. 

Had  dared  the  attempt ;  guards  vigilant  as  oon 

He  should  not  easily  elude,  such  gMes, 

So  massy,  should  not  easily  unbar. 

Thou,  therefore,  vex  me  not  in  ray  dis 

Lest  I  abhor  to  sec  thee  in  my  tent. 

And,  borne  beyond  all  limits,  set  at  nought 

Thee,  and  thy  prayer,  and  the  command  of  Jofvc 

He  said ;  the  old  king  trembled,  and  obey'd. 
Then  sprang  Pehdes  like  a  lion  forth. 
Not  sole,  but  with  his  two  attendant  friends 
Alcimus  and  Automedon  the  brave. 
For  them  (Patroclus  slain)  he  honour'd  most 
Of  all  the  Myrmidons.     They  from  the  yoke 
Released  both  steeds  and  mulc^Sy  then  intrudaeed 
And  placed  the  herald  of  the  hoary  king. 
They  lighten'd  next  the  litter  of  its  charge 
Inestimable,  leaving  yet  behind 
Two  mantles  and  a  vest,  that,  not  unveil'd. 
The  body  might  be  borne  back  into  Tn>y. 
Then,  calling  forth  his  women,  them  he  bade 
Lave  and  anoint  the  body,  but  aftart. 
Lest  haply  Priam,  noticing  his  son. 
Through  stress  of  grief  should  give  resentmait 
And  irritate  by  some  afiront  himself  [soupe^ 

To  slay  him,  in  despite  of  Jove's  commands. 
They,  therefore,  laving  and  anointing  firsi 
The  body,  cover'd  it  with  cloak  and  vest ; 
Then,  Peleus'  son  disposed  it  on  the  bier. 
Lifting  it  from  the  ground,  and  his  two  frioids 
Together  heaved  it  to  the  royal  wain. 
Achilles,  last,  groaning,  his  friend  invoked. 

Patroclus !  should  the  tidings  reach  thine  ear, 
Although  in  Ados,  that  I  have  released 
The  noble  Hector  at  his  father's  suit. 
Resent  it  not ;  no  sordid  gifts  have  paid 
His  ransom-price,  which  thou  shait  also  share. 

So  saying,  Achilles  to  his  tent  return 'd. 
And  on  the  splendid  couch  whence  he  had  nsen 
Again  reclined,  opposite  to  the  seat 
Of  Priam,  whom  the  hero  thus  bespake. 

Priam !  at  thy  request  thy  son  is  loosed, 
And  lying  on  his  bier  ;  at  dawn  of  day 
Thou  shalt  both  see  him  and  convey  him  hence 
Thyself  to  Troy.     But  take  we  now  repast ; 
For  even  bright-hair'd  Niobe  her  food 
Forgat  not,  though  of  children  twelve  bereft. 
Of  daughters  six,  and  of  six  blooming  sons. 
Apollo  these  struck  from  his  silver  bow. 
And  those  shaft-arm'd  Diana,  both  incensed 
That  oft  Latona's  children  and  her  own 
Numbering,  she  scorn'd  the  goddess  who  had  bonie 
Two  only,  while  herself  had  twelve  to  boast. 
Vain  boast !  those  two  sufficed  to  slay  them  alL 
Nine  days  they  welter'd  in  their  blood,  no  w**n 
Was  found  to  bury  them,  for  Jove  had  clumged 
To  stone  the  people ;  but  themselves,  at  last. 
The  powers  of  heaven  cntomb'd  them  on  the  tenth. 
Yet  even  she,  once  satisfied  with  tears, 
Remember'd  food ;  and  now,  the  rocks  among 
And  pathless  solitudes  of  Sipylus, 
The  rumour'd  cradle  of  the  nymphs  who  dance 
On  Acheloiis'  banks,  although  to  stone 
Transform'd,  she  broods  her  heaven-inflicted  woes 
Come,  then,  my  venerable  guest !  take  we 
Refreshment  also  ;  once  arrived  in  Troy 
With  thy  dear  son,  thou  shalt  have  time  to  weep 
Sufficient,  nor  without  most  weighty 
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So  spake  Achilles,  and,  upstarting,  slew 
A  sheep  white-flcect'd,  which  his  attendants  flay'd, 
And  busily  and  with  much  skill  their  task 
AdmuiiMtorbig,  first  8cox*ed  the  viands  well, 
Then  pierced  them  with  the  spits,  and  when  the 

roast 
Was  finish'd,  drew  them  from  the  spits  again. 
And  now,  Automedon  dispensed  around 
Tlie  polish'd  board  bread  in  neat  baskets  piled, 
Which  done,  Achilles  portioned  out  to  each 
His  share,  and  all  assailM  the  ready  feast. 
But  when  nor  hunger  more  nor  thirst  they  felt, 
Dardanian  Priam,  wondVing  at  his  bulk 
And  beauty,  (for  he  seemM  some  god  from  heaven) 
Gazed  on  Achilles,  while  Achilles  held 
Not  less  in  admiration  of  his  looks 
Benign,  and  of  his  gentle  converse  w:se, 
Gazed  on  Dardanian  Priam,  and,  at  length, 
(The  eyes  of  each  gratified  to  the  full) 
The  ancient  king  thus  to  Achilles  spake. 

Hero !  dismiss  us  now  each  to  our  bed. 
That  tliere  at  ease  reclined,  we  may  eiijoy 
Sweet  sleep ;  for  never  have  these  eyelids  closed 
Since  Hector  fell  and  died,  but  without  cease 
I  mourn,  and  nourishing  unnumber'd  woes, 
Have  roll'd  me  in  the  ashes  of  my  courts. 
But  I  Iiave  now  both  tasted  food,  and  given 
Wine  to  my  lips,  untasted  till  with  thee. 
I        So  he,  and  at  liis  word  Achilles  bade 
His  train  beneath  his  portico  prepare 
With  all  dispatch  two  couches,  purple  rugs, 
And  arras,  and  warm  mantles  over  all. 
Forth  went  the  women  bearing  lights,  and  spread 
A  couch  for  each,  when  feigning  needful  fear', 
Achilles  thus  his  speech  to  Priam  tum'd. 

My  aged  guest  beloved  !  sleep  thou  without; 
Lest  some  Achaian  chief  (for  such  are  wont 
Oft-times,  here  sitting,  to  consult  witli  me) 
Hither  repair ;  of  whom  should  any  chance 
To  spy  thee  through  the  gloom,  he  would  at  once 
Convey  the  talc  to  Agamemnon's  ear, 
Whence  hindrance  might  arise,  and  the  release 
Haply  of  Hector's  body  be  delay'd. 
But  answer  me  with  truth.     How  many  days 
Would'st  thou  assign  to  the  funereal  rites 
Of  noble  Hector,  for  so  long  I  mean 
Myself  to  rest,  and  keep  the  host  at  home! 

Then  thus  the  ancient  king  godlike  replied. 
Tf  thou  indeed  be  willing  that  we  give 
Burial  to  noble  Hector,  by  an  act 
So  generous,  0  Achilles !  me  thou  shalt 
Much  gratify ;  for  we  are  shut,  thou  know'st, 
In  Ilium  close,  and  fuel  must  procure 
From  Ida's  side  remote ;  fear,  too,  hath  seized 
On  all  our  people.     Therefore  thus  I  say. 
Nine  days  we  wish  to  mourn  him  in  the  house  ; 
To  his  interment  we  would  give  the  tenth, 
And  to  the  public  banquet ;  the  eleventh 
Shall  see  us  build  his  tomb ;  and  on  the  twelfth 
(If  war  we  must)  we  will  to  war  again. 

To  whom  Achilles,  matchless  in  the  race. 
So  be  it,  ancient  Priam !  I  will  curb 
Twelve  days  the  rage  of  war,  at  thy  desire. 

He  spake,  and  at  his  wrist  the  right  hand  grasp'd 


*  *ETnK§profi^(0if.  aarke  renders  the  word  In  this 
place./iifoo  metA  ludens,  and  Eu«tathios  says  that  Achillea 
suggested  such  cause  of  fear  to  Priam,  to  excuse  his  lodg- 
ing hira  in  an  exterior  part  of  the  tent  The  general 
import  of  the  Greek  word  is  sarcastic,  but  here  it  signifies 
nther— to  intimidate.    See  also  llncier. 


Of  the  old  sovereign,  to  dispel  his  fear. 
Then  in  the  vestibule  the  herald  slept 
And  Priam,  prudent  both,  but  Peleus'  eon 
In  the  interior  tent,  and  at  his  side 
Briseis,  with  transcendent  beauty  adom'd. 

Now  all,  all  night,  by  gentle  sleep  subdued, 
Both  gods  and  chariot-ruling  warriors  lay. 
But  not  the  benefactor  of  mankind, 
Hermes ;  him  sleep  seized  not,  but  deep  he  mused 
How  likeliest  from  amid  the  Greccian  fleet 
He  might  deliver  by  the  guard  unseen 
The  king  of  I  Hum  ;  at  his  head  he  stood 
In  vision,  and  the  senior  thus  bespake. 

Ah  heedless  and  secure !  hast  thou  no  dread 
Of  mischief,  ancient  king,  that  thus  by  foes 
Thou  sleep'st  surrounded,  lull'd  by  the  consent 
And  sufferance  of  Achilles  ?     Thou  hast  given 
Much  for  redemption  of  thy  darling  son. 
But  thrice  that  sum  thy  sons  who  still  survive 
Must  give  to  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks 
For  thy  redemption,  should  they  know  thee  here. 

He  ended ;  at  the  sound  alarm'd  upsprang 
The  king,  and  roused  his  herald.     Hermes  ydked 
Himself  both  mules  and  steeds,  and  through  the 
Drove  them  incontinent,  by  all  unseen.        [camp 

Soon  as  the  windings  of  the  stream  they  reachM, 
Deep-eddied  Xanthus,  progeny  of  Jove, 
Mercury  the  Olympian  summit  sought. 
And  safiron-vested  mom  o'erspread  the  earth.* 
They,  loud  lamenting  to  the  city  drove 
Their  steeds;  the  mules  close  follow'd  with  the 

dead. 
Nor  warrior  yet,  nor  cinctured  matron  knew 
Of  all  in  Ilium  aught  of  their  approach, 
Cassandra  sole  except.     She,  beautiful 
As  golden  Venus,  mounted  on  the  height 
Of  Pergamus,  her  father  first  discerned. 
Borne  on  his  chariot-seat  erect,  and  knew 
The  herald  heard  so  oft  in  echoing  Troy ; 
Him  also  on  his  bier  outstretched  she  mark*d, 
Whom  the  mules  drew.    Then  shrieking,  tlirough 

the  streets 
She  ran  of  Troy,  and  loud  proclaim'd  the  sight. 

Ye  sons  of  Ilium  and  ye  daughters,  haste. 
Haste  all  to  look  on  Hector,  if  ye  e'er 
With  joy  beheld  him,  while  he  yet  survived. 
From  fight  returning ;  for  all  Ilium  erst 
In  him,  and  all  her  citizens  rejoiced. 

She  spake.    Then  neither  male  nor  female  more 
In  Troy  rcmain'd,  such  sorrow  seized  on  alL 
Issuing  from  the  city-gate,  they  met 
Priam  conducting,  sad,  the  body  home. 
And,  foremost  of  them  all,  the  mother  flew 
And  wife  ofHector  to  the  bier,  on  which 
Their  torn-off  tresses  with  unsparing  hands 
They  shower'd,  while  all  the  people  wept  around. 
All  day,  and  to  the  going  down  of  day 
They  thus  had  moum'd  the  dead  before  the  gates. 
Had  not  their  sovereign  from  his  chariot-seat 
Thus  spoken  to  the  multitude  around. 

Fall  back  on  either  side,  and  let  the  moles 
Pass  on ;  the  body  in  my  palace  once 
Deposited,  ye  then  may  weep  your  fill. 

He  said  ;  they,  opening,  gave  the  litter  way. 
Arrived  within  the  royal  house,  they  stretch^l 
The  breathless  Hector  on  a  sumptuous  bed. 
And  singers  placed  beside  him,  who  should  chaunt 
The  sti-tiin  funereal ;  they  with  many  a  groui 
The  dirge  began,  and  still,  at  every  close, 
The  female  train  with  many  a  groan  rc\^UedL 
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Theu,  in  the  midst,  Andromache  white-arm'd 
Between  her  palms  the  dreadful  Hector's  head 
Pressing,  her  lamentation  thus  hegan. 

My  hero !  thou  hast  fallen  in  prime  of  life^ 
Me  leaving  hero  desolate,  and  the  fruit 
Of  our  ill-fated  loves,  an  helpless  child, 
Whom  grown  to  manhood  I  despair  to  see. 
For  ere  that  day  a\Tive,  *down  from  her  height 
Precipitated  shall  this  city  fall, 
Since  thou  hast  perish'd  once,  her  sure  defence. 
Faithful  protector  of  her  spotless  wives, 
And  all  their  little  ones.   Those  wives  shall  soon 
In  Greecian  harks  capacious  hence  be  borne. 
And  I  among  the  rest.     But  thee,  my  child  I 
Either  thy  fate  sliall  with  thy  mother  send 
Captive  into  a  land  where  thou  shalt  serve 
In  sordid  drudgery  some  cruel  lord, 
Or  haply  some  Achaian  here,  thy  hand 
Seizing,  shall  hurl  thee  from  a  turret-top 
To  a  aad  death,  avenging  brother,  son. 
Or  father  by  the  hands  of  Hector  slain ; 
For  lie  made  many  a  Greecian  bite  the  ground. 
Thy  father,  boy,  bore  never  into  fight 
A  milky  mind,  and  for  that  self-same  cause 
Is  now  bewail'd  in  every  house  of  Troy. 
Sorrow  unutterable  thou  hast  caused 
Thy  parents,  Hector !  but  to  me  hast  left 
Largest  bequest  of  misery,  to  whom, 
Dying,  thou  neither  didst  thy  arms  extend 
Forth  from  thy  bed,  nor  gavest  me  precious  word 
To  be  remember'd  day  and  night  with  tears. 

So  spake  she  weeping,  whom  her  maidens  all 
With  sighs  accompanied,  and  her  complaint 
Mingled  with  sobs  Hecuba  next  began. 

Ah  Hector !  dearest  to  thy  mother's  heart 
Of  all  her  sons,  much  must  the  gods  have  loved 
Thee  living,  whom,  though  dead,  they  thus  preserve. 
What  son  soever  of  our  house  beside 
Achilles  took,  over  the  barren  deep 
To  SamoH,  Imbrus,  or  to  Lemnos  girt 
With  rocks  inhospitable,  him  he  sold ; 
But  thee,  by  his  di*ead  spear  of  life  deprived. 
He  dragg'd  and  dragg'd  around  Patroclus'  tomb. 
As  if  to  i-aise  agahi  hLs  friend  to  life 
Whom  thou  hadst  vanquish 'd ;  yet  he  raised  him 
But  as  for  thee,  thou  liest  here  with  dew        [not. 
Besprinkled,  fresh  as  a  young  plant  ,  and  more 
Rescmblest  some  fair  youth  by  gentle  shafts 
Of  j^^hoebus  pierced,  than  one  in  battle  slain. 

So  spake  the  queen,  exciting  in  all  hearts 
Sorrow  immeasurable,  after  whom 
Thus  Helen,  third,  her  lamentation  pour'd. 

Ah,  dearer  far  than  all  my  brothers  else 
Of  Priam's  house !  for  being  Paris'  spouse, 
Who  brought  me  (would  1  had  firet  died !)  to  Troy, 
I  call  thy  brothers  mine ;  since  forth  I  came 

1  This,  according  to  the  ScholioMt,  is  a  probable  Bcnse  of 
irp6a<paros. — He  derives  it  iirb  rw¥  ifeuarl  x«f»ia- 
tihmi^  4ic  T^f  ^vr&y. — See  ViUoisson. 


From  Sparta,  it  is  now  the  twentieth  year. 
Yet  never  heard  I  once  hard  speech  from  thee, 
Or  taunt  morose,  but  if  it  ever  chanced, 
That  of  thy  father's  house  female  or  male 
Blamed  me,  and  even  if  herself  the  queen, 
(For  in  the  king,  whate'er  befel,  I  found 
Always  a  father)  thou  hast  interposed  > 

Thy  gentle  temper  and  thy  gentle  speech 
To  soothe  them ;  therefore,  with  the  same  sad  dn^ 
Thy  fate,  oh  Hector !  and  my  own  I  weep ; 
For  other  friend  within  the  ample  bounds  ', 

Of  I  hum  have  I  none,  nor  hope  to  hear  i 

Kind  word  again,  with  horror  vicw'd  by  alL 

So  Helen  spake  weeping,  to  whom  widi  groans 
The  countless  multitude  replied,  and  thus  | 

Their  ancient  sovereign  next  his  people  charged.    ' 

Ye  Trojans,  now  bring  fuel  home,  nor  fear 
Dose  ambush  of  the  Greeks ;  Achilles'  self 
Gave  me,  at  my  dismission  from  his  fl««t,  I 

Assurance,  that  from  hostile  force  secure 
We  shall  remain,  till  the  twelfth  dawn  arise. 

All,  then,  their  mules  and  oxcu  to  the  wains 
Join'd  speedily,  and  under  Ilium's  walls 
Assembled  numerous ;  nine  whole  days  they  toil'd. 
Bringing  much  fuel  home,  and  when  the  tenth 
Bright  mom,  with  hght  for  human  kind,  arose, 
Then  bearing  noble  Hector  forth,  with  tears 
Shed  copious,  on  the  summit  of  the  pile 
They  placed  him,  and  the  fuel  fired  beneath. 

But  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Redden'd  the  east,  then,  thronging  forth,  all  Troy 
Encompass'd  noble  Hector's  pile  around. 
The  whole  vast  multitude  convened,  with  wine 
They  quench'd  the  pile  throughout,  leaving  no  part 
Unvisited,  on  which  the  fire  had  seized. 
His  brothers,  next,  collected,  and  his  friends 
His  white  bones,  mourning,  and  with  tears  profuse 
Watering  their  cheeks ;  then  in  a  golden  urn 
They  placed  them,  which  with  mantles  soft  they 
Mceonian-hued,  and,  delving,  buried  it,         [veil'd 
And  overspread  with  stones  the  spot  adust. 
Lastly,  short  time  allowing  to  the  ta^k. 
They  heap'd  his  tomb,  while,  posted  on  all  sides, 
Suspicious  of  assault,  spies  watch'd  tlie  Greeks. 
The  tomb  once  heap'd,  assembUng  all  again 
Within  the  palace,  they  a  banquet  shared 
Magnificent,  by  godhke  Priam  given. 

Such  burial  the  illustrious  Hector  found*. 


^  'n J  oty'  i^<pitToy  rd(t>or  "EKTopos  iViroSa/u>io. 

I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  this  noble  p(»cm.  with<Hit 
expressing  how  much  I  am  struck  with  this  plain  cmi 
elusion  of  it.  It  is  like  the  exit  of  a  great  man  out  <^ 
company  whom  he  has  entertained  xn.'tgnifici-ntly ;  netthe 
pomp<ius  nor  familiar;  not  contemptuous,  yet  withov 
much  ceremony.  I  recollect  nothing,  amon^  the  works « 
mere  man,  that  exemplifies  so  strongly  the  tmo  Btyle  « 
great  antiquity. 
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BOOK  I. 

ARGUMENT. 
In  a  eoimca  of  the  gods,  Minerva  calls  their  attention  to 
UlyueM,  Btni  a  wanderer.  They  reeolre  to  grant  him  a 
■afe  return  to  Ithaca.  Minerva  descends  to  encourage 
Telemachus,  and  in  the  form  of  Mentes  directs  him  in 
what  manner  to  proceed.  Throughout  this  book  the 
extravagance  and  profligacy  of  the  suitors  are  oooasion- 
•Uy  suggested. 

Muse,  make  the  man  thy  theme,  for  shrewdness 
And  genius  versatile,  who  far  and  wide      [famed 
A  wanderer,  after  Ilium  overthrown. 
Discovered  various  cities,  and  the  mind 
And  manners  learn 'd  of  men  in  lands  remote. 
He  numerous  woes,  on  ocean  toss'd,  endured. 
Anxious  to  save  himself,  and  to  conduct 
His  followers  to  their  home  ;  yet  all  his  care 
Preserved  them  not ;  they  perish'd  self-destroy'd 
By  their  own  fault ;  infatuate !  who  devoured 
The  oxen  of  the  all-o'erseeing  Sun, 
And,  punishM  for  that  crime,  retum*d  no  more. 
Daughter  divine  of  Jove,  these  things  record. 
As  it  may  please  thee,  even  in  our  ears. 

The  rest,  all  those  who  had  perdition  'scaped 
By  war  or  on  the  deep,  dwelt  now  at  home ; 
Him  only,  of  his  country  and  his  wife 
Alike  desurous,  in  her  hollow  grots 
Calypso,  goddess  beautiful,  detained 
Wooing  him  to  her  arms.     But  when,  at  length, 
fMany  a  long  year  elapsed)  the  year  arrived 
Of  his  return  (by  the  decree  of  Heaven) 
To  Ithaca,  not  even  then  had  he. 
Although  surrounded  by  his  people,  reach*d 
The  period  of  his  sufferings  and  his  toils. 
Yet  all  the  gods,  with  pity  moved,  beheld 
His  woes,  save  Neptune ;  he  alone  with  wrath 
Unceasing  and  implacable  pursued 
Godlike  Ulysses  to  his  native  shores. 
,    Bat  Neptune,  now,  the  ^Ethiopians  sought, 
jThe  ^Ethiopians,  utmost  of  mankind. 
These  eastward  situate,  those  toward  the  west) 
CallM  to  an  hecatomb  of  bulls  and  Iambs. 
There  sitting,  pleased  he  banqueted ;  the  gods 
In  Jove's  abode,  meantime,  assembled  all, 
'Midst  whom  the  sire  of  heaven  and  earth  began. 
For  he  recall'd  to  mind  iEgisthus  slain 
By  Agamemnon's  celebrated  son 
Orestes,  and  retracing  in  his  thought 
That  dread  event,  the  immortals  thus  address'd. 

Alas !  how  prone  are  human-kind  to  blame 
The  powers  of  heaven !  From  us,  they  say,  proceed 
The  ills  which  they  endure,  yet  more  than  Fate 
Herself  inflicts,  by  their  own  crimes  incur. 
So  now  ifigisthus,  by  no  force  constrain'd 
Of  destiny,  Atrides'  wedded  wife 
Took  to  himself,  and  him  at  his  return 
Slew,  not  unwam'd  of  his  own  dreadfal  end 


By  us ;  for  we  commanded  Hermes  down 
The  watchful  Argicide,  who  bade  him  fear 
Alike,  to  slay  the  king,  or  woo  the  queen ; 
For  that  Atrides'  son  Orestes,  soon 
As  grown  mature,  and  eager  to  assume 
Hb  sway  imperial,  should  avenge  the  deed. 
So  Hermes  spake,  but  his  advice  moved  not 
iEgisthus,  on  whose  head  the  whole  arrear 
Of  vengeance  heap'd,  at  last,  hath  therefore  fallen. 

Whom  answered  then  Pallas  coerulean-eyed. 
Oh  Jove,  Satumian  sire,  o'er  all  supreme ! 
And  well  he  merited  the  death  he  found ; 
So  perish  all  who  shall,  like  him,  oflfend. 
But  with  a  bosom  anguish-rent  I  view 
Ulysses,  hapless  chief,  who  from  his  friends 
Remote,  affliction  hatli  long  time  endured 
In  yonder  woodland  isle,  the  central  boss 
Of  ocean.     That  retreat  a  goddess  holds, 
Daughter  of  sapient  Atlas,  who  the  abyss 
Knows  to  its  bottom,  and  the  pillars  high 
Himself  upbears  which  separate  earth  from  heareo. 
His  daughter,  there,  the  sorrowing  chief  detains, 
And  ever  with  smooth  speech  insidious  seeks 
To  wean  his  heart  from  Ithaca ;  meantime 
Ulysses,  happy  might  he  but  behold 
The  smoke  ascending  from  his  native  land. 
Death  covets.     Canst  thou  not,  Olympian  Joyc! 
At  last  relent  1     Hath  not  Ul^-sses  oft 
With  victims  slain  amid  Achaia's  fleet 
Thee  gratified  while  yet  at  Troy  he  fought? 
How  hath  he  then  so  deep  incensed  thee,  Jove  f 

To  whom  the  cloud-assembler  god  replied. 
What  word  hath  pass'd  thy  lips,  daughter  beloved  t 
Can  I  forget  Ulysses  1     Him  forget 
So  noble,  who  in  wisdom  all  mankind 
Excels,  and  who  hath  sacrificed  so  oft 
To  us  whose  dwelling  is  the  boundless  heaven  t 
Earth-circling  Neptune — he  it  is  whose  wrath 
Pursues  him  ceaseless  for  the  Cyclops'  sake 
Pol^'pheme,  strongest  of  the  giant  race, 
Whom  of  his  eye  Ulysses  ham  deprived. 
For  him,  Thousa  bore,  N^mph  of  the  sea 
From  Phorcys  sprung,  by  Ocean's  mighty  power 
Impregnated  in  caverns  of  the  deep. 
E'er  since  that  dav,  the  shaker  of  the  shores, 
Although  he  slay  nim  not,  yet  devious  drives 
Ulysses  from  his  native  isle  afar. 
Yet  come — in  full  assembly  his  return 
Contrive  we  now,  both  means  and  prosperous  end ; 
So  Neptune  shall  his  wrath  remit,  whose  power 
In  contest  with  the  force  of  all  the  gods 
Exerted  single,  can  but  strive  in  vam. 

To  whom  Minerva,  goddess  azure-eyed. 
Oh  Jupiter !  above  all  kings  enthroned  I 
If  the  immortals  ever-blest  ordain 
That  wise  Ulysses  to  his  home  return, 
Dispatch  we  then  Hermes  the  Argicide, 
Our  messenger,  hence  to  Ogygia's  isle, 
Who  shall  inform  Calypso,  nymph  divine^ 
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Of  this  our  fixt  resolve,  that  to  his  home 
Ulysses,  toil-en  during  chief,  repair. 
Myself  will  hence  to  Ithaca,  meantime, 
His  son  to  animate,  and  with  new  force 
Inspire,  that  (the  Achaians  all  convened 
In  council)  he  may,  instant,  hid  depart 
The  suitore  from  his  home,  who,  day  by  day, 
His  numerous  flocks  and  fatteti  herds  consume. 
And  I  will  send  him  thence  to  Sparta  forth, 
And  into  sandy  Pylus,  there  to  hear 
(If  hear  ho  may)  some  tidings  of  his  sire. 
And  to  procure  himself  a  glorious  name. 

This  said,  her  golden  sandals  to  her  feet 
She  bound,  ambrosial,  which  o'er  all  the  earth 
And  o'er  the  moist  flood  waft  her  fleet  as  air ; 
Then,  seizing  her  strong  spear  pointed  with  brass. 
In  length  and  bulk  and  weight  a  matchless  beam. 
With  which  the  Jove-bom  goddess  levels  ranks 
Of  heroes,  against  whom  her  anger  bum", 
From  the  01ymi)ian  summit  down  she  flew. 
And  on  the  threshold  of  Ulysses'  hall 
In  Ithaca,  and  within  his  vestibule 
Af>parent  stood ;  there,  grasping  her  bright  spear, 
Mtutes'  she  seem'd,  the  hospitable  chief 
Of  Taphos*  isle.     She  found  the  haughty  throng 
The  suitors ;  they  before  the  palace  gate 
With  ivory  cubes  sported,  on  numerous  hides 
Reclined  of  oxen  which  themselves  had  slain. 
The  heralds  and  the  busy  menials  there 
Minbter'd  to  them  ;  these  their  mantling  cups 
With  water  slaked  ;  with  bibulous  sponges  those 
Made  clean  the  tables,  set  the  banquet  on, 
And  portion*d  out  to  each  his  plenteous  share. 
Long  ere  the  rest  Telemachus  himself 
MarkM  her,  for  sad  aniid  them  all  he  sat, 
Pourtraying  in  deep  thought  contemplative 
His  noble  sire,  and  questioning  if  yet 
Perchance  the  hero  might  return  to  chase 
From  all  his  palace  that  imperious  herd. 
To  his  own  honour  lord  of  his  o>mi  home. 
Amid  them  musing  thus,  sudden  he  saw 
The  goddess,  and  sprang  forth,  for  he  abhorr'd 
To  see  a  guest's  admittance  long  deUy'd ; 
Approaching  eager,  her  right  hand  he  seized. 
The  brazen  spear  took  from  her,  and  in  words 
With  welcome  wing'd  Minerva  thus  addressed. 

Stranger,  all  hail !  to  share  our  cordial  love 
Thou  comest ;  the  banquet  flnish'd,  thou  shalt  next 
Inform  me  wherefore  thou  hast  here  arrived. 

So  sa^dng,  toward  the  spacious  hall  he  moved. 
Followed  by  Pallas,  and,  arriving  soon 
Beneath  the  lofty  roof,  placed  her  bright  spear 
Within  a  pillar's  cavity,  long  time 
The  armoury  where  many  a  spear  had  stood. 
Bright  weapons  of  his  own  illustrious  sire. 
Then,  leading  her  toward  a  footstool'd  throne 
Magnificent,  which  first  he  overspread 
Witli  linen,  there  he  seated  her,  apart 
From  that  rude  throng,  and  for  himself  disposed 
A  throne  of  various  coloui*s  at  her  side, 
Lest,  frtunn'd  with  clamour  of  the  lawless  band, 
The  new-an-ived  should  loth  perchance  to  eat. 
And  that  more  free  he  might  the  stranger's  ear 
With  quei-tions  of  his  absent  sire  address. 
And  now  a  maiden  charged  with  golden  ewer, 


'-  \Vg  ar6  U'Ui  that  Homer  wn«  under  oblitmtiona  to 
>Icntes,  who  had  frequently  givon  him  a  pasKage  in  hfa 
ship  to  difiVrcnt  cnuutrfea  which  he  wished  to  tee,  for 
which  reaaon  he  haa  here  immortalized  him. 


And  with  an  argent  laver,  pouring  first 
Pure  water  on  theur  hands,  supplied  them,  nod, 
With  a  resplendent  table,  which  the  chaste 
Directress  of  the  stores  fumish'd  with  bread 
And  dainties,  remnants  of  the  last  legale;. 
Then,  in  his  turn,  the  sewer*  with  savotuy 
Dish  after  dish,  served  them,  of  various  kinda^ 
And  golden  cups  beside  the  chargers  placed. 
Which  the  attendant  herald  fill'd  with  wine. 
Ere  long,  in  rush'd  the  suitors,  and  the  thruMi 
And  couches  occupied,  ou  all  whose  hands 
The  heralds  pour'd  pure  water ;  then  the  maidi 
Attended  them  with  bread  in  baskets  heaped. 
And  eager  they  assail'd  the  ready  feast 
At  length,  when  neither  thirst  feior  hunger  more 
They  felt  unsatisfied,  to  new  delights 
Their  thoughts  they  tum'd,  to  song  and  iprigfady 
Enlivening  sequel  of  the  banquet's  joys,    [danee^ 
An  herald,  then,  to  Phemius'  hand  oonsgn'd 
His  beauteous  l}Te ;  he  through  constraint  regaki 
The  suitors  with  his  song,  and  while  the  cbonis 
He  struck  in  prelude  to  his  pleasant  strains, 
Telemachus  his  head  inclining  nigh 
To  Pallas'  ear,  lest  others  should  his  woids 
Witness,  the  blue-eyed  goddess  thus  bespake. 

My  inmate  and  my  friend !  far  from  my  lips 
Be  every  word  that  might  displease  thine  ear! 
The  song — the  harp^what  can  they  less  than dnnn 
These  wantons !  who  the  bread  unpurchased  eat 
Of  one  whose  bones  on  yonder  continent 
Lie  mouldering,  drench'd  by  all  the  showers  of 
Or  roll  at  random  in  the  billowy  deep.     [beave% 
Ah !  could  they  see  him  once  to  his  own  isle 
Restored,  both  gold  and  raiment  they  would  viih 
Far  less,  and  nimbi  eness  of  foot  instead. 
But  he,  alas !  hath  bv  a  wretched  fate 
Past  question  perish  d,  and  what  news  soe'er 
We  hear  of  his  return,  kindles  no  hope 
In  us,  convinced  that  he  returns  no  more. 
But  answer  undissembling ;  tell  me  true ;  [where 
Who  art  thou?  w'hencel  where  stands  thy  cxtj! 
Thy  father's  mansion !     In  what  kind  of  sUp 
Camest  thou  I  Why  stcer'd  the  mariners  theircoune 
To  Itliaca,  and  of  what  land  are  they  t 
For  that  on  foot  thou  found'st  us  not,  is  sure. 
This  also  tell  me,  hast  thou  now  arrived 
New  to  our  isle,  or  wast  thou  heretofore 
My  father's  guest!  since  many  to  our  house 
Resorted  in  those  happier  days,  for  he 
Drew  powerful  to  himself  the  hearts  of  alL 

Then  Pallas  thus,  goddess  coerulean-eyed. 
I  will  with  all  simplicity  of  truth 
Thy  questions  satisfy.     Behold  in  me 
Mentes,  the  offspring  of  a  chief  renowned 
In  war,  Anchialus ;  and  I  rule,  myself. 
An  island  race,  the  Taphians  oar-expert. 
With  ship  and  mariners  I  now  arrive. 
Seeking  a  people  of  another  tongue 
Athwart  the  gloomy  flood,  in  quest  of  brass 
For  which  I  barter  steel,  ploughing  the  waves 
To  Tomesa.     My  ship  beneath  the  woods 
Of  NeTus,  at  yonder  field  that  skirts 
Your  city,  in  the  haven  Rhethrus  rides. 
We  are  hereditary  ^ests ;  our  sire* 
Were  friends  long  smce ;  as,  when  thou  seest  him 
The  hero  old  Laertes  will  avouch,  [ofl^ 

Of  whom,  I  leani,  that  he  frequents  no  mote 

s  Milton  uses  the  word— 

Sewers  and 
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?    The  city  now,  but  in  sequester'd  scenes 
3   Dwells  sorrowful,  and  by  an  ancient  dame 
i   With  food  and  drink  supplied  oft  as  he  feels 
Refreshment  needful  to  him,  while  he  creeps 
Between  the  rows  of  his  luxuriant  vines. 
Bat  I  have  come  drawn  hither  by  report. 
Which  spake  thy  sire  arrived,  though  still  it  seems 
The  adverse  gods  his  homeward  course  retard. 
For  not  yet  breathless  lies  the  noble  chief. 
But  in  some  island  of  the  boundless  flood 
Resides  a  prisoner,  by  barbarous  force 
Of  some  rude  race  detain'd  reluctant  there. 
And  I  will  now  foreshow  thee  what  the  gods 
Teach  me,  and  what,  though  neither  augur  skilled 
Nor  prophet,  I  yet  trust  shall  come  to  pass. 
He  shall  not,  henceforth,  live  an  exile  long 
From  his  own  shores,  no,  not  although  in  bands 
Of  iron  held,  but  will  ere  long  contrive 
His  own  return ;  for  in  expedients,  framed 
With  wondrous  ingenuity,  he  abounds. 
But  tell  me  true ;  art  thou,  in  stature  such. 
Son  of  himself  Ulysses  ?  for  thy  face 
And  eyes  bright-sparkling,  strongly  indicate 
Ul^-sses  in  thee.     Frequent  have  we  both 
Conversed  together  thus,  thy  aire  and  I, 
Ere  yet  he  went  to  Troy,  the  mark  to  which 
So  many  princes  of  Acliaia  steer'd. 
Him  since  I  saw  not,  nor  Ulysses  me. 

To  whom  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
Stranger  I  I  tell  thee  true ;  my  mother's  voice 
Afiinns  me  his,  but,  since  no  mortal  knows 
His  derivation,  I  aflirm  it  not. 
Would  I  had  been  son  of  some  happier  sire, 
Ordain'd  in  calm  possetssion  of  his  own 
To  reach  the  verge  of  life.     But  now,  report 
ProcUiims  me  his,  whom  I  of  all  mankind 
Unhappiest  deem.— Thy  question  is  resolved. 

Then  answer  thus  Pallas  blue-eyed  returned. 
From  no  ignoble  race,  in  future  days. 
The  gods  shall  prove  thee  sprung,  whom  so  endow'd 
With  every  grace  Penelope  hath  borne. 
But  tell  me  true.     What  festival  is  this! 
This  throng,— whence  are  they!  wherefore  hast 

thou  need 
Of  such  a  multitude  t  Behold  I  here 
A  banquet,  or  a  nuptial  feast  t  for  these 
Meet  not  by  contribution '  to  regale. 
With  such  brutality  and  din  they  hold 
Their  riotous  banquet !  A  wise  man  and  good 
Arriving,  now,  among  them,  at  the  sight 
Of  such  enormities  would  much  be  wroth. 

To  whom  replied  Telemachus  discreet. 
Since,  stranger  I  thou  hast  ask'd,  learn  also  this. 
While  yet  Ulysses  with  his  people  dwelt, 
His  presence  warranted  the  hope  that  here 
Virtue  should  dwell  and  opulence ;  but  heaven 
Hath  cast  for  us,  at  length,  a  different  lot, 
And  he  is  lost,  as  never  man  before. 
For  I  should  less  Ument  even  his  death. 
Had  he  among  his  friends  at  Ilium  fiUlen, 
Or  in  the  arms  of  his  companions  died, 
Troy's  siege  accomplished.    Then  his  tomb  the 
Of  every  tribe  had  built,  and  for  his  son    [Greeks 
He  had  immortal  glory  achieved ;  but  now, 

'"Epovor,  a  convivial  meetfnft,  at  which  every  man 
paid  his  portion,  at  leant  contributed  aometbing;  hut  it 
Mcmc  to  have  heen  a  meetinir  at  which  strict  anbriety  was 
ohsenred,  elae  PalUa  wimld  not  have  inferred  from  the 
nob^  and  riot  of  this,  that  it  waa  not  auch  a  one. 


By  harpies  torn  inglorious,  beyond  reach 

Of  eye  or  ear  he  lies ;  and  hath  to  me 

Grief  only,  and  unceasing  sighs  bequeath'd. 

Nor  mourn  I  for  his  sake  alone ;  the  gods 

Have  plaim'd  for  me  still  many  a  woe  beside ; 

For  all  the  rulers  of  the  neighbour  isles, 

Samos,  Pulirhl  on,  and  the  forest-crown'd 

Slacynthus,  others  also,  rulers  here 

In  craggy  Ithaca,  my  mother  seek 

In  marriage,  and  my  household  stores  consume. 

But  neither  she  those  nuptial  rites  abhorr'd 

Refuses  absolute,  nor  yet  consents 

To  end  them ;  they  my  patrimony  waste 

Meantime,  and  will  not  long  spare  even  me. 

To  whom,  with  deep  commiseration  pang'd 
Pallas  replied.     Alas !  great  need  hast  thou 
Of  thy  long  absent  father  to  avenge 
These  numerous  wrongs ;  for  could  he  now  appear 
There,  at  yon  portal,  arm'd  with  helmet,  shield. 
And  grasping  his  two  spears,  such  as  when  first 
I  saw  him  drinking  joyous  at  our  board, 
Fi*om  Ilus  son  of  Mermeris,  who  dwelt 
In  distant  Ephyre,  just  then  retum'd, 
(For  thither  also  had  Ul^'sses  gone 
In  his  swift  bark,  seeking  some  poisonous  drug 
Wherewith  to  taint  his  brazen  arrows  keen, 
Which  drug  through  fear  of  the  eternal  gods 
Ilus  refused  him,  and  my  father  free 
Gave  to  him,  for  he  loved  him  past  belief ;) 
Could  now,  Ulysses,  clad  in  arms  as  then. 
Mix  i%ith  these  suitors,  short  his  date  of  life 
To  each,  and  bitter  should  his  nuptials  prove. 
But  these  events,  whether  he  shall  return 
To  take  just  vengeance  under  his  own  roof, 
Or  whether  not,  lie  all  in  the  gods'  lap. 
Meantime  I  counsel  thee,  thyself  to  think 
By  what  means  likeliest  thou  shalt  expel 
These  from  thy  doors.  Now  mark  me :  close  attend. 
To-morrow,  summoning  the  Greecian  chiefs 
To  council,  speak  to  them,  and  call  the  gods 
To  witness  that  solemnity.    Bid  go 
The  suitors  hence,  each  to  his  own  abode. 
Thy  mother — if  her  purpose  be  resolved 
On  marriage,  let  her  to  the  house  return 
Of  her  own  potent  father,  who,  himself. 
Shall  furnish  forth  her  matrimonial  rites, 
And  ample  dower,  such  as  it  well  becomes 
A  darling  daughter  to  receive,  bestow. 
But  hear  me  now ;  thvself  I  thus  adtise. 
The  prime  of  all  thy  snipe  preparing,  mann'd 
With  twenty  rowers,  voyage  hence  to  seek 
Intelligence  of  thy  long-absent  sire. 
Some  mortal  may  inform  thee,  or  a  word*, 
Perehance,  by  Jove  directed  (safest  source 
Of  notice  to  mankind^  may  reach  thine  ear. 
First  voyaging  to  Pylus,  there  inquire 
Of  noble  Nestor ;  thence  to  Sparta  tend. 
To  question  Menelaus  amber-bair'd. 
Latest  arrived  of  all  the  host  of  Greece. 
There  should'st  thou  learn  that  still  thy  father 

lives. 
And  hope  obtain  of  his  return,  although 
DistressM,  thou  wilt  be  patient  yet  a  year. 
But  should*6t   thou  there  hear  tidings  that  he 

breathes 


'"CVrffo — a  word  opoken,  with  respect  to  the 
casually ;  but  with  reforence  to  the  inquirer  auppoaed  tr) 
he  sent  for  his  information  by  the  especial  appdntmit 
and  provideotial  favour  of  tlie  goda 
n  n  8 
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No  longer,  to  thy  native  isle  returned, 

First  heap  his  tDnib ;  then  with  such  pomp  perform 

His  funeral  rites  as  liis  great  name  demands, 

And  make  thy  mother's  spousals,  next,  thy  care. 

These  duties  satisfied,  dehberate  last 

"Whether  thou  shalt  these  troublers  of  thy  house 

By  stratagem,  or  by  assauU,  destroy : 

For  thou  art  now  no  child,  nor  longer  may'st 

Sport  like  one.     Ha^t  thou  not  the  proud  report 

Heard,  how  Orestes  hath  renown  acquired 

With  all  mankind,  his  father's  murtherer 

^'gisthus  slaying,  the  deceiver  base 

Who  slaughter'd  Agamemnon!  Oh  my  friend! 

(For  with  delight  thy  vigorous  growth  I  view, 

And  just  proportion)  be  thou  also  bold, 

And  merit  praise  from  ages  yet  to  come. 

But  I  will  to  my  vessel  now  repair, 

And  to  my  mUriners,  whom,  absent  long, 

1  may  perchance  have  troubled.    Weigh  thou  well 

My  counsel ;  let  not  my  advice  be  last. 

To  whom  Telcmachus  discreet  replied. 
Stranger !  thy  words  bespea4v  thee  much  my  friend. 
Who,  as  a  father  teaches  his  own  son. 
Hast  taught  me,  and  I  never  will  forgot. 
But,  though  in  haste  thy  voyage  to  pursue, 
Yet  stay,  that  in  the  bath  refreshing  first 
Thy  limbs  now  weary,  thou  may'st  sprightlierseek 
Thy  gallant  bark,  charged  with  some  noble  gift 
Of  finish'd  workmanship,  which  thou  shalt  keep 
As  my  memorial  ever ;  such  a  boon 
As  men  confer  on  guests  whom  much  they  love. 

Then  Pallas  thus,  goddess  coerulean-eyed. 
Retni*d  me  not,  for  go  I  must ;  the  gift 
Which  liberal  thou  desirest  to  bestow. 
Give  me  at  my  return,  that  I  may  bear 
The  treasure  home ;  and,  in  exchange,  thj-self 
Expect  some  gift  equivalent  from  me. 

She  B])ake,  and  as  with  eagle-wings  upborne, 
Vanish'd  incontinent,  but  him  inspired 
With  daring  fortitude,  and  on  his  heart 
Dearer  remembrance  of  his  sire  impressed 
Than  ever.     Conscious  of  the  wondcrous  change, 
Amazed  he  stood,  and  in  his  secret  thought 
Revolving  all,  believed  his  guest  a  god. 
The  youthful  hero  to  the  suitors  then 
Repair'd ;  they  silent,  listen'd  to  the  song 
Of  the  illustrious  bard ;  he  the  return 
Deplorable  of  the  Achaian  host 
From  Hiunl  by  command  of  Pallas,  sang. 
Penehipe,  Icarius'  daughter,  mark'd 
Meantime  the  song  celestial,  where  she  sat 
In  the  superior  palace ;  down  she  came, 
By  all  the  numerous  steps  of  her  abode ; 
Not  sole,  for  two  fair  handmaids  followed  her. 
She  then,  divinest  of  her  sex,  arrived 
In  presence  of  that  lawless  throng,  beneath 
The  portal  of  her  stately  mansion  stood. 
Between  her  maidens,  and  with  lucid  veil 
Her  lovely  features  mantling.     There,  profuse 
She  wept,  and  thus  the  sacred  bard  hespake. 

Phcmius !  for  many  a  sorrow-soothing  strain 
Thou  know'st  beside,  such  as  exploits  record 
Of  gods  and  men,  the  poet's  frequent  theme  ; 
Give  them  of  those  a  song,  and  let  themselves 
Their  wine  drink  noiseless ;  but  this  mournful  strain 
Break  off,  unfriendly  to  my  bosom's  peace. 
And  which  of  all  hearts  nearest  touches  mine  ; 
With  such  regret  my  dearest  lord  I  mouiii. 
Remembering  still  an  husband  praised  from  side 
To  side,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  Greece. 


Then  answer  thus  Telemachus  retnrnU 
My  mother !  wherefore  should  it  give  Uiee  pais 
If  the  deli;;litful  bard  that  theme  pursue 
To  which  he  feels  his  mind  impelled!  tfaefasrd 
Blame  not,  but  rather  Jove,  who,  as  be  wilki, 
Materials  for  poetic  art  supplies. 
No  fault  is  his,  if  the  disastrous  fate 
He  sing  of  the  Achaians,  for  the  song 
Wms  ever  fi-om  the  hearers  most  applause 
That  ha;B  been  least  in  use.     Of  all  who  fbogbt 
At  Troy,  Ulysses  hath  not  lost,  atone, 
His  day  of  glad  return  ;  but  m&ny  a  chief 
Hath  perish'd  also.     Seek  thou  then  again 
Thy  own  apartment,  spindle  ply  and  loom, 
And  task  thy  maidens  ;  management 
To  men  of  joys  convivial,  and  of  men 
Especially  to  me,  chief  ruler  here. 

She  heard  astonish'd ;  and  the  prudent  speedi 
Reposing  of  her  son  deep  in  her  heart. 
Again  with  her  attendant  maidens  sought 
Her  upper  chamber.     There  arrived,  she  wept 
Her  lost  Ulysses,  till  Minerva  bathed 
Her  weary  lids  in  dewy  sleep  profoand. 
Then  echoed  through  the  palace  dark-bedimm*d 
With  evening  shadjes,  the  suitors'  boisteroos  rot 
For  each  the  royal  bed  burn'd  to  partake, 
Wliom  thus  Telemachus  discreet  address'd. 

All  ye  my  mother's  suitors,  though  addict 
To  contumacious  wrangling  fierce,  suspend 
Your  clamour,  for  a  course  to  me  it  seems 
More  decent  far,  when  such  a  bard  aa  this, 
Godlike  for  sweetness,  sings,  to  hear  bis  song. 
To-morrow  meet  we  in  full  council  all. 
That  I  may  plainly  warn  you  to  depart 
From  this  our  mansion.     Seek  ye  where  ye  naj 
Your  feasts ;  consume  your  own,  alternate  fed 
Each  at  the  other's  cost ;  but  if  it  seem 
Wisest  in  your  account  and  best,  to  eat 
Voracious  thus  the  patrimonial  goods 
Of  one  man,  rendering  •  no  account  of  all. 
Bite  to  the  roots ;  but  know  that  I  will  cry 
Ceaseless  to  the  eternal  gods,  in  hope 
That  Jove,  for  retribution  of  the  wrong. 
Shall  doom  you,  where  you  have  intruded,  there 
To  bleed,  and  of  your  blood  ask  *  no  account. 

He  ended,  and  each  gnawM  his  lip,  aghast 
At  his  undaunted  hardiness  of  speech. 

Then  thus  AntinoUs  spake,  Eupitbes'  son. 
Telemachus !  the  gods,  methinks,  themselves 
Teach  thee  sublimity,  and  to  pronounce 
Thy  matter  fearless.     Ah  forbid  it,  Jove ! 
That  one  so  eloquent  should  with  the  weight 
Of  kingly  cares  in  Ithaca  be  charged, 
A  realm,  by  claim  hereditar}*,  thine. 

Tlien  prudent  thus  Telemachus  replied. 
Although  my  speech,  AntinoUs,  may,  perchance 
Provoke  thee,  know  that  I  am  not  averse 
From  kingly  cares,  if  Jove  api>oint  me  such. 
Seems  it  to  thee  a  burthen  to  be  fear*d 
By  men  above  all  others !  trust  me,  no. 
There  is  no  ill  in  royalty ;  the  man 
So  station'd,  waits  not  long  ere  he  obtain 
Riches  and  honour.     But  I  grant  that  kings 
Of  the  Achaians  may  no  few  be  found 

1  There  is  in  the  original  an  evident  hircta  laid  on  t 
word  "Nii-Koiyoi^  which  is  uwhI  in  both  pUcn^  It  wai 
mrt  of  Lex  TftlinniB  which  Telemachus  hoped  mifi^t 
put  in  force  against  them  ;  and  that  Jove  would  demfl 
nu  satisfaction  fnr  the  lives  of  thoee  who  made  btm  M 
for  the  watite  of  bis  property. 
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i-girt  Ithaca  both  young  and  old, 
loni  since  great  Ulysses  is  no  more, 
I  whoso  may  I  but  king,  myself,  I  am 
,•  own  house,  and  over  all  my  own 
sties,  by  Ulysses  gain'd  lor  me. 
whom  Eurymachus  replied,  the  son 
tlybus.     What  Greecian  chief  shall  reign 
v-girt  Ithaca,  must  be  reforr'd 
e  gods'  will,  Telemachus !  meantime 
hast  unquestionable  rijjht  to  keep 
•wn,  and  to  command  in  thy  own  house, 
lever  that  man  on  her  shores  arrive, 
?  an  inhabitant  shall  yet  be  left 
laca,  who  shall  by  violence  wrest 
from  thee.     But  permit  me,  noble  sir  I 
k  thee  of  thy  guest.  Whence  came  the  man  I 
country  claims  him  I  Where  are  to  be  found 
indred  and  his  patrimonial  fields ! 
s  he  glad  tidings  of  thy  sire's  approach 
fwanl  i  or  came  he  to  receive  a  debt 

0  himself  \    How  swift  he  disappeared ! 
pportunity  to  know  him  gave 

ose  who  wish'd  it ;  for  his  face  and  air 
ipeak  not  of  plebeian  birth  obscure, 
lom  answered  thus  Telemachus  discreet, 
nachus !  my  father  comes  no  more, 

no  longer,  now,  tidings  believe, 
h  arrive ;  nor  heed  1  more  the  song 
)th-8ayers  whom  my  mother  may  consult, 
lis  my  guest  hath  known  in  other  days 
ther,  and  he  came  from  Taphos,  son 
ive  Anchialus,  Mentes  by  name, 
;hief  of  the  sea-practised  Taphiun  race. 
spakeiTelemachus,  but  in  his  heart 

well  his  guest  a  goddess  from  the  skies, 
they  to  dance  and  heart-enlivening  song 
d  joyous,  waiting  the  approach  of  eve, 
lusky  evening  found  them  joyous  still, 
cacli  to  his  own  house  retiring,  sought 
ul  rep<Me.     Meantime  Telemachus 
»  own  lofty  chamber,  built  in  view 
J  wide  hall,  retired ;  but  with  a  heart 
rious  musings  occupied  intense. 
Buryclea  bearing  m  each  hand 
ch,  preceded  him ;  her  sire  was  Ops, 
9r*8  son,  and  in  her  early  prime, 

1  own  cost  Laertes  made  her  liis, 

g  with  twenty  beeves  her  purchase-price. 
1  less  honour  than  his  spotless  wife 
Id  her  ever,  but  his  consort's  wrath 
ig,  at  no  time  call'd  her  to  his  bed. 
live  the  torches,  and  with  truer  heart 
1  him  than  any  of  the  female  train, 
le  had  nursed  him  in  his  infant  years, 
•en'd  his  broad  chamber-valves,  and  sat 
J  couch-side ;  then,  putting  off  his  vest 
test  texture,  placed  it  in  the  hands 
(  attendant  dame  discreet,  who  first 
ig  it  with  exactest  care,  beside 
.'d  suspended  it,  and,  going  forth, 
by  its  silver  ring  the  portal  close, 
asten'd  it  with  bolt  and  brace  secure, 
lay  Telemachus,  on  finest  wool 
ed,  contemplating  all  night  his  course 
ribed  by  Pallas  to  the  PyUau  shore. 


BOOK  II. 

ARGUMENT. 
Telemachus  having  convened  an  assenihly  of  the  GreeciauM, 
publicly  calls  on  the  6uitor8  to  rclinquisli  the  bouse  of 
Ulysses.  During  the  continuance  of  the  council  he  has 
mucli  to  Kufft^r  from  the  petulance  of  the  suitors,  from 
whom,  having  informed  them  of  his  design  to  undertake 
a  voyage  in  hope  to  obtain  news  of  Ulysses,  ho  asks  a 
ship,  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  purpose.  He  ia 
refuiied,  but  is  afterwards  fumiidied  with  what  he  wants 
by  Minerva,  in  the  form  of  Mentor.  He  embarka  in  the 
evening  without  the  privity  of  hia  mother,  and  the  god- 
dess sails  with  him. 

Aurora,  rosy  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
Now  tmged  the  east,  when,  habited  again, 
Uprose  Ulysses*  offspring  from  his  bed. 
Athwart  his  back  his  falchion  keen  he  slung. 
His  sandals  bound  to  his  unsullied  feet. 
And,  godlike,  issued  from  his  chamber-door. 
At  once  the  clear-voiced  heralds  he  enjoined 
To  call  the  Greeks  to  council ;  they  aloud 
Gave  forth  the  summons,  and  the  throng  began. 
W^hen  all  were  gathered,  and  the  assembly  full, 
Himself,  his  hand  arm'd  with  a  brazen  spear^ 
Went  also ;  nor  alone  he  went ;  his  hounds 
Fleet-footed  follow'd  him  a  faithful  pair. 
O'er  all  his  form  Minerva  largely  shed 
Majestic  grace  divine,  and,  as  he  went. 
The  whole  admiring  concourse  gazed  on  him. 
The  seniors  gave  him  place,  and  down  he  sat 
On  his  paternal  throne.     Then  grave  arose 
The  hero,  old  iEgyptius ;  bow*d  witli  age 
Was  he,  and  by  experience  deep-infonn'd. 
His  son  had  with  Ulysses,  godlike  chief. 
On  board  his  fleet  to  steed-famed  Ilium  gone. 
The  warrior  Antiphus,  whom  in  his  cave 
The  savage  Cyclops  slew,  and  on  his  flesh 
At  evening  made  obscene  his  last  regale. 
Three  sons  he  had  beside,  a  suitor  one, 
Eurynomus ;  the  other  two,  employ 
Found  constant  managing  their  sire's  concerns. 
Yet  he  forgat  not,  father  as  he  was 
Of  these,  his  absent  eldest  whom  he  moum*d 
Ceaseless,  and  thus  his  speech,  weeping,  began. 

Hear  me,  ye  men  of  Ithaca,  my  friends  ! 
Nor  council  here  nor  session  hath  been  held 
Since  great  Ulysses  left  his  native  shore. 
Who  now  convenes  us  !  what  especial  need 
Hath  urged  him,  whether  of  our  youth  he  be. 
Or  of  our  senators  by  age  matured 
Have  tidings  reach 'd  hun  of  our  host*s  return. 
Which  here  he  would  divulge  ?  or  brings  he  aught 
Of  public  import  on  a  different  theme  ? 
I  deem  him,  whomsoever  he  be,  a  mai 
Worthy  to  prosper,  and  may  Jove  vouchsafe 
The  full  peiformance  of  his  chief  desire  ! 

He  ended,  and  Telemachus  rejoiced 
In  that  good  omen.     Ardent  to  begin. 
He  sat  not  long,  but  moving  to  the  midst. 
Received  the  sceptre  from  Pisenor's  hand. 
His  prudent  herald,  and  addressing,  next. 
The  hoary  chief  iEgyptius,  thus  began. 

Not  far  remote,  as  thou  shalt  soon  thyself 
Perceive,  oh  venerable  chief !  he  stands, 
Who  hath  convened  this  council.     I,  am  he. 
I  am  in  chief  the  sufferer.     Tidings  none 
Of  the  returning  host  I  have  received, 
Wliicb  here  J  would  diTolge,  nor  bring  I  au^ 
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Of  public  import  on  a  different  theme. 
But  my  own  trouble,  on  ray  own  house  fallen, 
I    And  two-fold  fallen.     One  is,  that  I  have  lost 
A  noble  father,  who,  as  fathers  rule 
Benign  their  children,  govem'd  onoe  youraelyes  ; 
The  other,  and  the  more  alarming  ill. 
With  ruin  thi-eatens  my  whole  house,  and  all 
My  patrimony  with  immediate  waste. 
Suitors,  (their  children  who  in  this  our  isle 
Hold  highest  rank)  importunate  besiege 
My  mother,  though  desirous  not  to  wed ; 
And  rather  than  resort  to  her  own  sire 
Icarius,  who  might  give  his  daughter  dower. 
And  portitm  her  to  whom  he  most  approves, 
(A  course  which,  only  named,  moves  their  disgust) 
They  chuse,  assembling  all  within  my  gates 
Daily  to  make  my  beeves,  my  sheep,  my  goats 
Their  banquet,  and  to  drink  without  restraint 
My  wine ;  whence  ruin  threatens  us  and  ours ; 
For  I  have  no  Ul^-sses  to  relieve 
Me  and  my  family  from  this  abuse. 
Ourselves  are  not  sufficient ;  we,  alas  ! 
Too  feeble  should  be  found,  and  yet  to  learn 
How  best  to  use  the  little  force  we  own ; 
Else,  had  I  power,  I  would,  myself,  redress 
The  evil ;  for  it  now  surpasses  far 
All  sufferance,  now  they  ravage  uncontrolled, 
Nor  show  of  decency  vouchsafe  me  more. 
Oh  be '  ashamed  yourselves ;  blush  at  the  thought 
Of  such  reproach  as  ye  shall  sure  incur 
From  all  our  neighbour  states,  and  fear  beside 
The  wrath  of  the  immortals,  lest  they  call 
Yourselves  one  day  to  a  severe  account. 
I  pray  you  by  Olympian  Jove,  by  her 
Whose  voice  convenes  all  councils,  and  again 
Dissolves  them,  Themis,  that  henceforth  ye  cease. 
That  ye  permit  me,  oh  my  friends  I  to  wear 
My  days  in  solitary  gri^f  away, 
Unless  Ulysses,  my  illustrious  sire, 
Hath  in  his  anger  any  Greecian  HTong*d 
Whose  wrongs  yo  purpose  to  avenge  on  me. 
Inciting  these  to  plague  me.     Better  far 
Were  ray  condition,  if  yourselves  consuraed 
My  substance  and  my  revenue ;  from  you 
I  might  obtain,  perchance,  righteous  amends 
Hereafter  ;  you  1  might  with  vehement  suit 
Overcome,  from  house  to  house  pleading  aloud 
For  recompense,  till  1  at  last  prevail'd ; 
But  now,  with  darts  of  anguish  ye  transfix 
My  inmost  soul,  and  I  have  no  redress. 

He  spake  impassiou'd,  and  to  earth  cast  down 
His  sceptre,  weeping.     Pity  at  the  sight 
Seized  all  the  people ;  raute  the  assemblv  sat 
Long  tirae,  none  dared  to  greet  Teleraachus 
With  answer  rough,  till  of  thera  all,  at  last, 
Antinoiis,  sole  arising,  thus  replied. 

Teleraachus,  interaperate  in  harangue. 
High-sounding  orator !  it  is  thy  drift 
To  make  us  all  odious ;  but  the  offence 
Lies  not  with  us  the  suitors ;  she  alone 
Thy  raother,  who  in  subtlety  excels. 
And  deep-wrought  subterfuge,  deserves  the  blame. 
It  is  already  the  third  year,  and  soon 
Shall  be  the  fourtli,  since  with  delusive  art 
Practising  on  their  minds,  she  hath  deceived 


I  Tbn  reader  is  to  be  reminded  that  thia  is  not  an  a«- 
•embly  of  the  suiton  only,  but  a  general  one,  which  affords 
Tclonuchuii  so  opportunity  to  apply  himaelf  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Ithaoane  at  large. 


The  Greecians ;  message  after 
Brings  hope  to  each,  by  turns,  and  {Mnmiiae  (u, 
But  she,  meantime,  far  otherwise  intends. 
Her  other  arts  exhausted  all,  she  firameU 
This  stratagem ;  a  web  of  amplest  sixe 
And  subtlest  woof  beginiiing,  thus  she  spskc 
Princes,  my  suitors !  since  the  noble  duef 
Ul^'sscs  is  no  more,  press  not  as  vet 
My  nuptials ;  wait  tUl  I  shall  finish,  fin^ 
A  funeral  robe  (lest  all  my  threads  decay) 
Which  for  the  ancient  hero  I  prepare^ 
Laertes,  looking  for  the  mournfal  hour 
When  &te  shaU  snatch  him  to  eternal  leit; 
Else,  I  the  censure  dread  of  all  my  sex, 
Should  he,  so  wealthy,  want  at  last  a  rimni 
So  spake  the  queen,  and  unsnspidoos,  we 
With  her  request  complied.    Thenoef<Aih,  aD  kj 
She  wove  the  ample  web,  and  by  the  aid 
Of  torches  ravePd  it  again  at  night. 
Three  years  by  such  contrivance  she  deeeivei 
The  Greecians;   but  when   (three  wbok  yaii 

elapsed) 
The  fourth  arrived,  then  conscious  of  the  tnd, 
A  damsel  of  her  train  told  all  the  tni^ 
And  her  we  found  raveling  the  beMrteoos  nwL 
Thus,  through  necessity  she  hath,  at  leoffth, 
PerformM  the  task,  and  in  her  own  desp^gkt 
Now  therefore,  for  the  information  dear 
Of  thee  thyself,  and  of  the  other  Greeks, 
We  answer.    Send  thy  mother  hence,  with  cbufi 
That  him  she  wed,  on  whom  her  fiuher^s  cboiei 
Shall  iall,  and  whom  she  sIiaII  herself  approvt; 
But  if  by  long  procrastination  still 
She  persevere,  wearing  our  patience  ati, 
Attentive  only  to  display  the  gifts 
By  Palhis  so  profusely  dealt  to  her, 
Works  of  surpassing  skill,  ingenious  thought, 
And  subtle  shifts,  such  as  no  beauteous  Giedc 
(For  aught  that  we  have  heard)  in  anc 
E'er  practised.  Tyro,  or  Alcmena  lair. 
Or  fair  Mycene,  of  whom  none  in  art 
E'er  matched  Penelope,  although  we  yield 
To  this  her  last  invention  little  praise. 
Then  know,  that  these  her  suitors  will 
So  long  thy  patrimony  and  thy  goods. 
As  she  her  present  purpose  shall  indulge^ 
With  which  the  godis  inspire  her.    Great  i 
She  to  herself  insures,  but  equal  woe 
And  devastation  of  thy  wealth  to  thee ; 
For  neither  to  our  proper  works  at  home 
Go  we,  of  that  be  sure,  nor  yet  elsewhere. 
Till  him  she  wed,  to  whom  she  most  inclines. 
Him  prudent,  then,  answer*d  Telemadius. 
Antinotis  !  it  is  not  possible 
That  I  should  thrust  her  forth  against  her  will, 
Who  both  produced  and  rear'd  me.     Be  hs  del 
Or  still  alive,  my  sire  is  far  remote ; 
And  should  I,  voluntary,  hence  dimi— 
My  mother  to  Icarius,  I  must  much 
Refund,  which  hardship  were  and  loss  to  mm. 
So  doing,  I  should  also  wrath  incur 
From  my  offended  sire,  and  from  the  gods 
Still  more  ;  for  she,  departing,  would  invoke 
Erinnys  to  avenge  her,  and  reproach 
Beside  would  foGow  me  from  all  mankind. 
That  word  I,  therefore  never  will  prononnee. 
No  ;  if  ye  judge  your  treatment  at  her  hands 
Injurious  to  you,  to  ye  forth  yourselves^ 
Forsake  my  mansion  ;  seek  where  else  ye  maj 
Your  feasts ;  consume  your  own ; 
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at  tlie  other's  cost.     But  if  it  seem 
)t  in  your  account  and  best  to  eat 
;ious  thus  the  patrimonial  goods 
e  man,  rendering  no  account  of  all, 

0  the  roots  ;  but  know  that  I  will  cry 
less  to  the  eternal  gods,  in  hope 
Jove  in  retribution  of  the  wrong, 

doom  you,  where  ye  have  intruded,  there 
eed,  and  of  your  blood  ask  no  account, 
spake  Telcmacbus,  and  while  he  spake, 
hunderer  from  a  lofty  mountain-top 
d  off  two  eagles ;  on  the  winds,  awhile, 
outspread  pinions  ample  side  by  side 
Hoatcd  ;  but,  ere  long,  hovering  aloft, 
o'er  the  midst  of  the  assembled  chiefs 
wheel'd  around,  ciang'd  all  their  numerous 
ilumes, 
^ith  a  downward  look  eyeing  the  throng, 

1  boded,  ominous ;  then  rending  each 
'ther's  face  and  neck,  they  sprang  at  once 
rd  the  right,  and  dai-ted  through  the  town. 
:ement  universal,  at  that  sight, 

1  the  assembly,  and  with  anxious  thought 
scann'd  the  future  ;  amidst  whom  arose 
lero  Halitherses,  ancient  seer, 
ring  of  Mastor  ;  for  in  judgment  ho 
rtents  augural,  and  in  forecast 
ring,  his  coevals  all  excell'd, 
prudent  thus  the  multitude  bespake. 
men  of  Ithaca,  give  ear  !  hear  all ! 
gh  chief  my  speech  shall  to  the  suitors  look, 
on  their  heads  devolved,  comes  down  the  woe. 
es  shall  not  from  his  friends,  henceforth, 
absent  long,  but,  hasting  to  his  home, 
s  even  now,  and  as  he  comes,  designs 
ody  death  for  these,  whose  bitter  woes 
w  shall  share,  inhabitants  with  us 
sasant  Ithaca;  but  let  us  frame 
tual  means  maturely  to  suppress 
•  violent  deeds,  or  rather  let  themselves 
Qtant  cease ;  and  soonest  shall  be  best 
aexpert,  but  well-inform'd  I  speak 
uture,  and  the  accomplishment  announce 
.  which  when  Ulysses  with  the  Greeks 
irk'd  for  Troy,  I  to  himself  foretold. 
I  that,  after  many  woes,  and  loss 
.  his  people,  in  the  twentieth  year, 
own  to  all,  he  should  regain  his  home, 
my  prediction  shall  be  now  fulfill'd. 
tn,  then,  Eur^'machus  thus  answer'd  rough 
ion  of  Polybus.     Hence  to  thy  house, 
hoary  dotard !  there,  prophetic,  teach 
children  to  escape  woes  else  to  come. 
•<  numerous  flutter  in  the  beams  of  day, 
.11  predictive.     Death,  far  hence  remote 
fc«und  Ulysses,  and  I  would  to  heaven 
where  he  died,  thyself  had  perish 'd  too : 
hadst  not  then  run  o'er  with  prophecy 
)w,  nor  provocation  to  the  wrath 
1  of  Telemachus,  in  hope  to  win, 
lance,  for  thine  some  favour  at  his  hands. 
!  to  thee  foretel,  skill'd  as  thou  art 
^nds  old,  (nor  shall  my  threat  be  vain) 
if  by  artitice  thou  move  to  wrath 
mger  than  thyself,  no  matter  whom, 
first  the  heavier  on  himself  shall  fall, 
»halt  thou  profit  him  by  thy  attempt ; 
we  will  charge  thee  also  with  a  mulct, 
!h  thou  shalt  pay  with  difliculty,  and  bear 
onrthen  of  it  with  an  aching  heart. 


As  for  Telemachus,  I  him  advise. 
Myself,  and  press  the  measure  on  his  choice 
Earnestly,  that  he  send  his  mother  hence 
To  her  own  father's  house,  who  shall,  himself. 
Set  forth  her  nuptial  rites,  and  shall  endow 
His  daughter  sumptuously,  and  as  he  ought. 
For  this  expensive  wooing,  as  I  judge, 
Till  then  shall  never  cease ;  since  we  regard 
No  man — no — not  Telemachus,  although 
In  words  exuberant ;  neither  fear  we  aught 
Thy  vain  prognostics,  venerable  sir  I 
But  only  hate  thee  for  their  sake  the  more. 
Waste  will  continue  and  disorder  foul 
Unremedied,  so  long  as  she  shall  hold 
The  suitors  in  suspense,  for,  day  by  day, 
Our  emulation  goads  us  to  the  strife. 
Nor  shall  we,  going  hence,  seek  to  espouse 
Each  his  own  consort  suitable  elsewhere. 

To  whom,  discreet,  Telemachus  replied. 
Eurymachus,  and  ye  the  suitor  train 
Illustrious,  I  have  spoken ;  ye  shall  hear 
No  more  tliis  supplication  urged  by  me. 
The  gods,  and  all  the  Greeks,  now  know  the  trutli. 
But  give  me  instantly  a  giillant  bark 
With  twenty  rowere,  skill'd  their  course  to  win 
To  whatsoever  haven ;  for  1  go 
To  sandy  Pylus,  and  shall  hasten  thence 
To  Lacedemon,  tidings  to  obtain 
Of  my  long-absent  sire,  or  from  the  lips 
Of  man,  or  by  a  word  from  Jove  vouchsafed 
Himself,  best  source  of  notice  to  mankind. 
If,  there  infonn'd  that  still  my  father  lives 
I  hope  conceive  of  h\&  return,  although 
Distress'd,  I  shall  be  patient  yet  a  year. 
But  should  I  learn,  haply,  that  he  survives 
No  longer,  then,  returning,  I  will  raise 
At  home  his  tomb,  will  with  such  pomp  perform 
His  funeral  rites,  as  his  great  name  demands. 
And  give  my  mother's  hand  to  whom  I  may. 

This  said,  he  sat,  and  after  him  arose 
Mentor,  illustrious  Ulysses'  friend. 
To  whom,  embarking  thence,  he  had  consign'd 
All  his  concerns,  that  the  old  chief  might  rule 
His  family,  and  keep  the  whole  secure. 
Arising,  thus  the  senior,  sage,  began. 

Hear  me,  ye  Ithacans  I  be  never  king 
Henceforth,  benevolent,  gracious,  humane 
Or  righteous,  but  let  every  sceptred  hand 
Rule  merciless,  and  deal  in  wrong  alone. 
Since  none  of  all  his  people,  whom  he  sway'd 
With  such  paternal  gentleness  and  love, 
R«-mcmbers  the  divine  Ul^'sses  more  ! 
That  the  imperious  suitors  thus  should  weav« 
The  web  of  mischief  and  atrocious  wrong, 
I  grudge  not ;  suice  at  hazai*d  of  their  heads. 
They  make  Ulysses'  property  a  prey. 
Persuaded  that  the  hero  comes  no  more. 
But  much  the  people  move  me ;  how  ye  sit 
All  mute,  and  though  a  multitude,  yourselves^ 
Opposed  to  few,  risk  not  a  single  word 
To  check  the  licence  of  these  bold  intruders ! 

Then  thus  Liocritus,  Evenor's  son. 
Injurious  Mentor!  headlong  orator! 
How  darest  thou  move  the  populace  against 
The  suitors!  Trust  me  they  should  find  it  haixl, 
Numerous  as  they  are,  to  cope  with  us, 
A  feast  the  prize.  Or  should  the  kitig  himself 
Of  Ithaca,  returning,  undertake  < 

To  expel  the  jovial  suitors  from  his  house, 
Much  as  Penelope  his  absence  iiiaarQ&^ 
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His  presence  should  afford  her  little  joy  ; 
For  fighting  sole  with  many,  he  should  meet 
A  dreadful  death.  Thou,  therefore,  speak'st  amiss. 
As  for  Telemaehus,  let  Mentor  him 
And  Halitherses  furnish  forth,  the  friends 
i    Long  value<l  of  his  sire,  with  all  dispatch  ; 
Tliough  him  I  judge  far  likelier  to  remain 
'    Long  time  contented  an  inquirer  here, 
I    Than  to  |)ei'form  the  voyage  now  proposed. 
Thus  saying,  Liocritus  diftsolved  in  haste 
I    The  council,  and  the  scattered  concourse  sought 
Their  several  homes,  while  all  the  suitors  flock'd 
,   Thence  to  the  palace  of  their  absent  king. 
j    Meantime,  Telemachus  from  all  resort 
Retiring,  in  the  surf  of  the  grey  deep 
First  laved  his  hands,  then,  thus  to  Pallas  prayM. 
O  goddess !  who  wast  yesterday  a  guest 
.    Beneath  my  roof,  and  didst  enjoin  me  then 
I    A  voyage  o'er  the  sable  deep  in  quest 
I    Of  tidings  of  my  long-regretted  sire ! 
I    Which  voyage,  all  in  Ithaca,  but  most 
;    The  haughty  suitors,  obstinate  impede, 
I    Now  hear  my  suit  and  gracious  interi>o8e . 
I        Such  pniyer  he  made ;  then  Pallas,  in  the  form, 
I    And  with  the  voice  of  Mentor,  drawing  nigh, 
I    In  accents  wingM,  him  kindly  thus  bespake. 
i        Telemachus !  thou  shalt  hereafter  prove 
I    Nor  base,  nor  poor  in  talents.     If,  in  truth, 
I    Thou  have  received  from  heaven  thy  father's  force 
;    Instiird  into  thee,  and  rescnihlcst  him 
'    In  promptness  both  of  action  and  of  s|)cech, 
I    Thy  voyage  shall  not  useless  be,  or  vain. 
1    But  if  PenelojK>  pi*oduced  thee  not 
I    His  son,  I,  then,  hope  not  for  good  effect 
!    Of  this  design  wliich,  ardent,  thou  pursuest. 
'    Few  sons  their  fathers  equal ;  most  appear 
I    Degenerate  ;  but  we  find,  though  rare,  sometimes 
!    A  son  superior  even  to  his  sire. 
i    And  since  thyself  shalt  neither  base  be  found 
'    Nor  spiritless,  nor  altogether  void 
I    Of  talents,  such  as  grace  thy  royal  sire, 
I  therefore  hope  success  of  thy  attempt. 
Heed  not  the  suitors'  projects ;  neither  wise 
Are  they,  nor  just,  nor  aught  suspect  the  doon 
Which  now  approaches  them,  and  in  one  day 
Shall  overwhelm  them  all.     No  long  sus}>ense 
■    Shall  hold  thy  purposed  enterprise  in  doubt, 
!    Such  help  from  me,  of  old  tby  father's  friend, 
j    Thou  shalt  receive,  who  with  a  bark  well-oar'd 
1    Will  serve  thee,  and  myself  attend  thee  forth. 
I   But  haste,  join  thou  the  ^^uitors  and  provide. 
In  sepamto  vessels  stow'd,  all  needful  stores. 
Wine  in  thy  jars,  and  Hour  the  strength  of  man, 
I   In  skins  closo-seamM.     I  will,  meantime,  select 
I   Such  as  shall  voluntary  share  thy  toils. 
'   In  sea-girt  Ithaca  new  ships  and  old 
Abound,  and  I  will  chuse,  myself,  for  thee 
The  prime  of  all,  which  without  more  delay 
We  will  launch  out  into  the  spacious  deep. 

Thus  Pallas  spake,  daughter  of  Jove;  nor  long 
So  greeted  by  the  voice  divine,  remained 
Telemachus,  but  to  his  palace  went 
Distress'd  hi  heart.     He  found  the  suitors  there 
<j!oats  flawing  in  the  hall,  and  fatted  swine 
I    Roasting ;  when  with  a  laugh  AntinoUs  flew 
To  meet  him,  fastened  on  his  hand,  and  said. 

Telemachus,  in  eloquence  sublime, 
•And  of  a  spirit  not  to  be  controul'd ! 
Give  harbour  in  thy  breast  on  no  acooont 
To  after-grudge  or  enmity^  but  e»ty 
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Far  rather,  cheerfully  as  heretofore. 
And  freely  drink,  coraniittiug  all  thy 
To  the  Achaians,  who  shall  furnish  forth 
A  gallant  ship  and  chosen  crew  for  thee, 
That  thou  may'st  hence  to  Pylus  with  all 
Tidings  to  learn  of  thy  illustrious  sire. 

To  whom  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
AntinoQs !  I  have  no  heart  to  feast 
With  guests  so  insolent,  nor  can  indulge 
The  pleasures  of  a  mind  at  ease,  with  yoo. 
Is't  not  enough,  suitors,  that  ye  have  used  , 

My  noble  patrimony  as  your  own  1 1 

While  I  was  yet  a  child !  now,  grown  inatiii% 
And  competent  to  understand  the  speech 
Of  my  instructors,  feeling,  too,  a  mind 
Within  me  conscious  of  augmented  powen^ 
I  will  attempt  your  ruin,  be  assured. 
Whether  at  Pylus,  or  continuing  here. 
I  go,  indeed,  (nor  shall  my  voyaee  prove 
Of  which  I  speak,  bootless  or  vam)  I  go 
An  humble  passenger,  who  neither  bark 
Nor  rowers  have  to  boast  my  own,  denied 
That  honour  (so  ye  judged  it  best)  by  you. 

Ho  said,  and  from  AntiuoOs'  hand  his  own 
Drew  sudden.     Then  their  delicate  repast 
The  busy  suitors  on  all  sides  prepared. 
Still  taunting  as  they  toil'd,  and  with  shaip  upccch 
Sarcastic  wantoning,  of  whom  a  youth. 
Arrogant  as  his  fellows,  thus  befpan. 

I  see  it  plain,  Telemachus  intends 
Our  slaughter  ;  either  he  will  aids  procore 
From  sandy  Pylus,  or  will  bring  them  ann'd 
From  Sparta  ;  such  is  his  tremendous  drift. 
Even  to  fruitful  Ephyre,  perchance. 
He  will  proceed,  seeking  some  baneful  herb 
Which  cast  into  our  cup,  shall  drug  us  all. 

To  whom  some  haughty  suitor  thus  replied. 
Who  knows  but  that  himself,  wandering  the  sea 
From  all  his  friends  and  kindred  far  remote. 
May  perish  like  Ulysses!     Whence  to  us 
Should  double  toil  ensue,  on  whom  the  charge 
To  parcel  out  his  wealth  would  then  deTolve, 
And  to  endow  his  mother  with  the  house 
For  his  abode  whom  she  should  chance  to  wed. 

So  sported  they ;  but  he,  ascending,  sought 
His  father's  lofty  chamber,  where  liis  heap* 
He  kept  of  brass  and  gold,  garments  in  chestiy 
And  oils  of  fragrant  scent,  a  copious  store. 
There  many  a  cask  with  season'd  nectar  filFd 
The  grape's  pure  juice  divine,  beside  the  wall 
Stood  orderly  arranged,  waiting  the  hour 
(Should  e'er  such  hour  arrive)  when,  after  worn 
Numerous,  Ulysses  should  regain  his  home. 
Secure  that  chamber  was  with  folding  doors 
Of  massy  planks  compact,  and,  night  and  day. 
Within  it  ancient  Euryclea  dwelt, 
Guardian  discreet  of  all  the  treasures  there. 
Whom,  thither  call'd,  Telemachus  addreaa'd. 

Nurse !  draw  me  forth  sweet  wine  into  my  jan> 
Delicious  next  to  that  which  thou  resex'^est 
For  our  poor  wanderer ;  if  escaping  death 
At  last,  divine  Ulj-sses  e*er  return. 
Fill  twelve,  and  stop  them  close ;  pour  also  meal 
Well-mill'd  (full  twenty  measures)  into  skins 
Close-seam 'd,  and  mention  what  thou  dost  to 
Place  them  together ;  for  at  even-tide 
I  will  convey  Uiem  hence,  soon  as  the  queen. 
Retiring  to  her  couch,  shall  seek  repose. 
For  hence  to  Sparta  will  I  take  mv  coorsai, 
And  sandy  Pylus,  tidings  thers  to  hour 
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ilf  hear  I  may)  of  my  loved  sire's  return. 
le  ceased ;  then  wept  his  gentle  nurse  that  sound 
Hearinc^,  and  in  wing*d  accents  thus  replied. 

My  child !  ah,  \%  hei*efore  hath  a  thought  so  rash 
Powe^s'd  thee !  whither,  only  and  beloved, 
Seek'st  thou  to  ramble,  traveling,  alas ! 
To  distant  climes  I  Ulysses  is  no  more  ; 
Dead  lies  the  hero  in  some  land  unknown, 
And  thou  no  sooner  shalt  depart,  than  these 
Will  plot  to  slay  thee,  and  divide  thy  wealth. 
No,  stay  with  us  who  love  thee.     Need  is  none 
That  thou  should'st  on  the  barren  deep  distress 
Encounter,  roaming  without  hope  or  end. 

Whom,  prudent,  thus  answer  d  Telemachus. 
Take  courage,  nurse  !  for  not  without  consent 
Of  the  immortals  I  have  thus  resolved. 
But  swear,  that  till  eleven  days  be  past. 
Or  twelve,  or  till  enquiry  made,  she  learn 
Herself  my  going,  thou  wilt  nought  impart 
Of  this  my  purpose  to  my  mother's  ear, 
Lest  all  her  beauties  fade  by  grief  impaired. 

He  ended,  and  the  ancient  matron  swore 
Solemnly  by  the  gods ;  which  done,  she  fill'd 
Witl)  wine  the  vessels  and  the  skins  with  meal. 
And  he,  returning,  join*d  the  throng  below. 

Then  Pallas,  goddess  azure-eyed,  her  thoughts 
Elsewhere  directing,  all  the  city  ranged 
In  semblance  of  Telemachus,  each  man 
Exhorting,  at  the  dusk  of  eve,  to  seek 
The  gallant  ship,  and  from  NoSmon,  son 
Renown'd  of  Phronius,  ask'd,  herself,  a  bark, 
Which  soon  as  ask'd,  he  promised  to  supply. 

Now  set  the  sun,  and  twilight  dimm'd  the  ways, 
When,  drawing  down  his  bark  into  the  deep, 
He  gave  her  all  her  furniture,  oars,  arms 
And  tackle,  such  as  well-built  galleys  bear, 
Then  moor'd  her  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
Meantime,  his  mariners  in  haste  repaired 
Down  to  the  shore,  for  Palhis  urged  them  on. 
And  now,  on  other  purposes  intent, 
The  goddess  sought  the  palace,  where  with  dews 
Of  slumber  drenching  every  suitor's  eye. 
She  fool'd  the  drunku^  multitude,  and  dash*d 
The  goblets  from  their  idle  hands  away. 
They  tiirough  the  city  reel'd,  happy  to  leave 
The  dull  carousal,  when  the  slumberous  weight 
Oppressive  on  their  eye-lids  once  had  fallen. 
Next,  PalUs  azure-eyed  in  Mentor's  form 
And  with  the  voice  of  Mentor,  summoning 
Telemachus  abroad,  him  thus  bespake. 

Telemachus !  already  at  their  oars 
Sit  all  thy  fellow-voyagers,  and  wait 
Thy  coming ;  linger  not,  but  haste  away. 

This  said,  Minerva  led  him  thence,  whom  he 
With  nimble  steps  foUow'd,  and,  on  the  shore 
Arrived,  found  all  his  mariners  prepared. 
Whom  thus  the  princely  voyager  addressed. 

Haste,my  companions!  bring  we  down  the  stores 
Ab^eady  sorted,  and  set  forth  ;  but  nought 
My  mother  knows,  or  any  of  her  train 
Of  this  design,  one  matron  sole  except. 

He  spake,  and  led  them;  they,  obedient,  brought 
All  down,  and,  as  Ulysses*  son  enjoined, 
Within  the  galknt  bark  the  charge  bestow'd. 

Then,  led  by  Pallas,  went  the  prince  on  board, 
Where  down  they  sat,  the  goddess  in  the  stem, 
And  at  her  side  Telemachus.    The  crew 
Cast  loose  the  hawsers,  and  embarking,  fill'd 
The  benches.    Blue-eyed  Pallas  from  the  west 
Call'd  forth  propitious  breezes ;  fresh  they  corrd 


The  sable  deep,  and,  sounding,  swept  the  waves. 
He  loud-exhorting  them,  his  people  bade 
Hand,  brisk,  the  tackle ;  they,  obedient,  rear'd 
The  pine-tree  mast,  which  in  its  socket  deep 
They  lodged,  then  strain'd  the  cordage,  and  with 

thongs 
Well-twisted,  drew  the  shining  sail  alofL 
A  land-breeze  hlFd  the  canvass,  and  the  flood 
Roar'd  as  she  went  against  the  steady  bark 
That  ran  with  even  course  her  Uquid  way. 
The  rigging,  thus,  of  all  the  galley  set, 
Their  beakers  crowning  high  with  wine,  they  hail'd 
The  ever-living  gods,  but  above  all 
Minerva,  daughter  azure-eyed  of  Jove. 
Thus,  all  night  long  the  galley,  and  till  dawn 
Had  brighten'd  into  day,  cleaved  swift  the  flood. 


BOOK  III. 

ARGUMENT. 
Telemachiu  arriving  at  Pylus,  enquires  of  Nestor  concern- 
ing UlyMea.  Nevtor  relates  to  him  all  that  be  knows  or 
has  heard  of  the  Greecians  oince  their  departure  from 
the  siege  of  Troy,  but  not  being  able  to  give  him  any 
satibfactory  account  i»f  Ulybses,  refers  him  to  Menelaus. 
At  evening  Minerva  quits  Telemachus,  but  discovers 
herself  in  going.  Nestor  sacrifices  to  the  goddess,  and 
tlte  solemnity  ended,  Telemachus  sets  forth  for  Sparta 
in  one  of  Nestor's  chariots,  and  accompanied  by  Nestor's 
son,  Fisistratus. 

The  sun,  emerging  from  the  lucid  waves, 
Ascended  now  the  brazen  vault  with  light 
For  the  inhabitants  of  earth  and  heaven. 
When  in  their  bark  at  Pylus  they  arrived. 
City  of  Neleus.     On  the  shore  they  found 
The  people  sacrificing ;  bulls  they  slew 
Black  without  spot,  to  Neptune  azure-hair'd. 
On  ranges  nine  of  seats  they  sat ;  each  range 
Received  five  hundred,  and  to  each  they  made 
Allotment  eqiuil  of  nine  sable  bulls. 
The  feast  was  now  begun ;  these  eating  sat 
The  entrails,  those  stood  offering  to  the  god 
The  thighs,  his  portion,  when  the  Ithacans 
Push'd  right  ashore,  and,  furling  close  the  sails^ 
And  making  fast  their  moorings,  disembarked. 
Forth  came  Telemachus  by  Pallas  led. 
Whom  thus  the  goddess  azure-eyed  address'd. 
Telemachus  1  there  is  no  longer  room 
For  bashful  fear,  since  thou  hast  crose'd  the  flood 
With  purpose  to  enquire  what  land  conceals 
Thy  father,  and  what  fate  hath  follow'd  him. 
Advance  at  once  to  the  equestrian  chief 
Nestor,  within  whose  bosom  lies,  perhaps, 
Advice  well  worthy  of  thy  search ;  entreat 
Himself,  that  he  will  tell  thee  only  truth. 
Who  will  not  lie,  for  he  is  passing  wise. 

To  whom  Telemachus  discreet  replied. 
Ah  Mentor  I  how  can  I  advance,  how  greet 
A  chief  Hke  him,  unpractised  as  I  am 
In  managed  phrasel  Shame  bids  the  youth  beware 
How  he  accosts  the  nuin  of  many  years. 

But  him  the  goddess  answer'd  aziu-e-eyed. 
Telemachus  !  thou  wilt,  in  part,  th^-self 
Fit  speech  devise,  and  heaven  will  give  the  rest ; 
For  thou  wast  neither  bom,  nor  hast  been  train'd 
To  manhood,  under  unpropitioua  powers. 

So  saying,  Minerva  led  him  thence,  whom  he 
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With  nimble  steps  attending,  soon  arrived 
Among  the  multitude.     There  Nestor  sat, 
And  Nestor's  sons,  while,  busily  the  feast 
Tending,  his  numerous  followers  roasted  some 
The  viands,  some  transfix'd  them  with  tlie  spits. 
They  seeing  guests  arrived,  together  all 
Advanced,  and,  grasping  courteously  their  hands, 
Invited  them  to  sit ;  but  first,  the  son 
Of  Nestor,  young  Pisistrstus,  approach*d. 
Who,  fastening  on  the  hands  of  both,  beside 
The  banquet  pUced  them,  where  the  beach  was 

spread 
With  fleeces,  and  where  Thrasymedes  sat 
His  brother,  and  the  hoary  chief  his  sire. 
To  each,  a  portion  of  the  inner  pyjils 
He  gave,  then  fill'd  a  golden  cup  with  wine, 
Which,  tasted  first,  he  to  the  daughter  bore 
Of  Jove  the  Thunderer,  and  her  thus  bespake. 

Oh  guest !  the  king  of  ocean  now  adore ! 
For  ye  have  chanced  on  Neptune's  festival ; 
And,  when  thou  hast,  thyself,  libation  made 
Duly  and  prayer,  deliver  to  thy  friend 
The  generous  juice,  that  he  may  also  make 
Libation  ;  for  he,  doubtless,  seeks  in  prayer 
The  immortals,  of  whose  favour  all  have  need. 
But,  since  he  younger  is,  and  with  myself 
G>eval,  first  1  give  the  cup  to  thee. 

He  ceased,  and  to  her  hand  consign'd  the  cup, 
Which  Pallas  gladly  from  a  youth  received 
So  just  and  wise,  who  to  herself  had  first 
The  golden  cup  presented,  and  in  prayer 
Fervent  the  sovereign  of  the  seas  adored. 

Hear,  earth -encircler  Neptune  I  O  vouchsafe 
To  us  thy  suppliants  the  desiivd  effect 
Of  this  our  voyage ;  glory,  first,  bestow 
On  Nestor  and  his  offspring  both,  then  grant 
To  all  the  Pylians  such  a  gracious  boon 
As  shall  requite  their  noble  offering  welL 
Grant  also  to  Telemachus  and  me 
To  voyage  hence,  possessM  of  what  we  sought 
When  hither  in  our  sable  bark  we  came. 

So  Pallas  pray*d,  and-  her  own  prayer  herself 
Accomplish *d.     To  Telemachus  she  gave 
The  splendid  goblet  next,  and  in  his  tuin 
Like  prayer,  Ul^-sses*  son  also  preferr'd. 
And  now  (the  banquet  from  the  spits  withdrawn) 
They  next  distributed  sufficient  share 
To  each,  and  all  were  sumptuously  regaled. 
At  length  (both  hunger  satisfied  and  thirst) 
Thus  Nestor,  the  Gercnian  chief,  began. 

Now  with  more  seeniliness  we  may  enquire, 
After  repast,  what  guests  we  have  received. 
Our  guests !  who  are  ye !    Whence  have  ye  the 

waves 
Ploughed  hither  I    Come  ye  to  transact  concerns 
Commercial,  or  at  random  roam  the  deep 
Like  pirates,  who  with  mischief  charged  and  woe 
To  foreign  states,  oft  hazard  life  themselves  ? 

Him  answered,  bolder  now,  but  still  discreet, 
Telemachus  :  for  Pallas  had  his  heart 
With  manly  courage  arm'd,  that  he  might  ask 
From  Nestor  tidings  of  his  absent  sire. 
And  win  hunself  distinction  and  renown. 

Oh  Nestor,  Neleus*  son,  glory  of  Greece  1 
Thou  askest  whence  we  are.      I  tell  thee  whence. 
From  Ithaca,  by  the  umbrageous  woods 
Of  Neritus  o'erhuug,  by  private  need. 
Not  public,  urged,  we  come.     My  errand  is 
To  seek  intelligence  of  the  renown'd 
Clysses  ;  of  my  noble  father,  praised 


For  dauntless  courage,  whom  report  prodaims 

Conqueror,  with  thine  aid,  of  saored  Troy. 

We  have  aiready  leam*d  where  other  chiefr 

Who  fought  at  Ilium,  died  ;  but  Jove  eonoeals 

Even  the  death  of  my  illustrious  sire 

In  dull  obscurity ;  for  none  hath  heard 

Or  confident  can  answer,  where  he  died  ; 

Whether  he  on  the  continent  hath  fallen 

By  hostile  liands,  or  by  the  waves  o'erwhelm'd 

Of  Amphitrite,  welters  in  the  deep. 

For  this  cause,  at  thy  knees  suppliant,  I  beg 

That  thou  would'st  tell  me  his  disastroas  eiidy 

If  either  thou  beheld*st  that  dread  event 

Th^'self,  or  from  some  wanderer  of  the  Greeks 

Hast  heard  it ;  for  my  father  at  his  birth 

Was,  sure,  predestined  to  no  common  woes. 

Neither  through  pity,  or  o'erstraiu*d  respect 

Flatter  me,  but  explicit  all  relate 

Which  thou  hast  witness'd.     If  my  noble  sirs 

E'er  gratified  thee  by  performance  just 

Of  word  or  deed  at  Ilium,  where  ye  fell 

So  numerous  slain  in  fight,  oh,  recollect 

Now  his  fidelity,  and  tell  me  true. 

Then  Nestor  thus  Gerenian  hero  old. 
Young  friend !  since  thou  remind'st  me,  ^eakiiig 
Of  all  the  woes  which  inde&tigable  [thm, 

We  sons  of  the  Achaians  there  sustained. 
Both  those  which  wandering  on  the  deep  we  bore 
Wherever  by  Achilles  led  in  quest 
Of  booty,  and  the  many  woes  beside 
Which  under  royal  Priam's  spacious  walls 
We  suffer'd,  know,  that  there  our  bravest  felL 
There  warlike  Ajax  Ues,  there  Peleus'  son ; 
There,  too,  Patroclus,  like  the  gods  themselves 
In  council ;  and  my  son  beloved  there. 
Brave,  virtuous,  swift  of  foot,  and  bold  in  fight, 
Antilochus.     Nor  are  these  sorrows  all ; 
What  tongue  of  mortal  man  could  all  relate  t 
Should'st  thou,  abiding  here,  five  years  employ 
Or  six  inquiring  of  the  woes  endured 
By  the  Achaians,  ere  thou  should'st  have  leam'd 
The  whole,  thou  would'st  depart,  tired  of  the  tale 
For  we,  nine  years,  stratagems  of  all  kinds 
Devised  against  them,  and  Saturnian  Jove 
Scarce  crown'd  the  difficult  attempt  at  last. 
There  no  competitor  in  wiles  well-plann'd 
Ulysses  found,  so  far  were  all  surpass'd 
In  shrewd  invention  by  thy  noble  sire,^ 
If  thou  indeed  art  his,  as  sure  thou  art. 
Whose  sight  breeds  wonder  in  me,  and  thy  speech 
His  speech  resembles  more  than  might  be  deem'd 
Within  the  scope  of  years  so  green  as  thine. 
There,  never  in  opinion,  or  in  voice 
Illustrious  Ulysses  and  myself 
Divided  were,  but,  one  in  heart,  contrived 
As  best  we  might,  the  benefit  of  alL 
But  after  Priam's  lofty  city  sack'd. 
And  the  departure  of  the  Greeks  on  board 
Their  barks,  and  when  the  gods  had  scatier'dtheni, 
Then  Jove  imagined  for  the  Argive  host 
A  sorroi*'ful  return ;  for  neither  just 
Were  all,  nor  prudent,  therefore  many  fomid 
A  fate  disastrous  through  the  vengefid  ire 
Of  Jove-bom  Pallas,  who  between  the  sous 
Of  Atreus  sluurp  contention  interposed. 
They  both,  irregularly,  and  against 
Just  order,  summoning  by  night  the  Greeks 
To  conucil,  of  whom  manv  came  with  wine 
Oppress'd,  promulgated  the  cause  for  which 
They  had  convened  the  people.    Then  it  was 
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vf  enelaas  bade  the  geDeral  host 
:houghts  bend  homeward  o*er  the  sacred  deep, 
1  Agamemnon  in  no  sort  approved, 
unset  was  to  stay  them  yet  at  Troy, 

0  he  might  assuage  the  dreadful  wrath 
las,  first,  hy  sacrifice  and  prayer. 

iope !  he  little  thought  how  ill  should  speed 
ond  attempt,  for,  once  provoked,  the  gods 
)t  with  ease  conciliated  again, 
itood  the  brothers,  altercation  hot 
dning,  till  at  length  uprose  the  Greeks 
leafening  clamours,  and  with  differing  minds. 
;pt  the  night,  but  teeming  with  disgust 
1,  for  Jove  great  woe  prepared  for  all. 
vn  of  day  we  drew  our  galleys  down 
le  sea,  and  hasty  put  on  board 
>oils  and  female  captives.     Half  the  host, 
\gamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  stayed 
ne  commander,  and  embarking  half 

1  forth.    Swift  course  we  made,  for  Neptune 
aooth'd 

aves  before  us  of  the  monstrous  deep, 
ledos  arrived,  we  there  performed 
ce  to  the  gods,  ardent  to  reach 
itive  land,  but  unpropitious  Jove, 
t  designing  our  arrival  there, 
ed  us  in  disscntion  fierce  again. 
I  the  crews,  follov/ers  of  the  king, 
)blc  sire,  to  gratify  our  chief, 
>n  of  Atreus,  chose  a  different  course, 
:eer'd  their  oary  barks  again  to  Troy. 

assured  that  evil  from  the  gods 

ded,  gathering  all  my  gallant  fleet, 

tience  in  haste,  and  warlike  Diomede 

ting  his  attendants,  also  fled. 

gth,  tlie  hero,  Menelaus  joined 

}et  at  Lesbos ;  there  he  found  us  held 

p  deliberation  on  the  length 

r  before  us,  whether  we  should  steer 

the  craggy  Chios  to  the  isle 
,  that  island  holding  on  our  left, 
ler  Chios  by  the  wind-swept  heights 
nas.     Then  we  ask'd  from  Jove  a  sign, 
y  a  sign  vouchsafed  he  bade  us  cut 
ide  sea  to  Euboea  sheer  athwart, 
nest  to  escape  the  threaten^  harm, 
sang  the  rising  gale,  and  with  swift  prows 
ag  me  fishy  flood,  we  reached  by  night 
tus,  where  arrived,  we  bum*d  the  thighs 
aerous  bulls  to  Neptune,  who  had  safe 
cted  us  through  all  our  perilous  course, 
iet  of  Diomede  in  safety  moor*d 
!  fourth  day  at  Argos,  but  myself 
m  my  course  to  Pylus,  nor  the  wind 
oment  thwarted  us,  or  died  away, 
Jove  had  once  commanded  it  to  blow. 
8,  uninformed,  I  have  arrived,  my  son ! 

the  Greecians,  who  are  saved  have  heard, 
0  have  perish'd ;  but  what  news  soe*er 

obtain 'd  since  my  return,  with  truth 
relate,  nor  ausht  conceal  from  thee, 
spear-famed  Myrmidons,  as  rumour  speaks, 
optolemus,  illustrious  son 
ve  Achilles  led,  have  safe  arrived ; 
^hiloctetes  also,  son  renown*d 
as ;  and  Idomeneus  at  Crete 
anded  all  his  followers  who  survive 
oody  war,  the  waves  have  swallow'd  none, 
ire  yourselves  doubtless,  although  remote, 
imemium  heard,  how  he  retum'd. 


And  how  iEgisthus  cruelly  contrived 

For  him  a  bloody  welcome,  but  himself 

Hath  with  his  own  life  paid  the  murtherous  deed. 

Grood  is  it  therefore  if  a  son  sur\'ive 

The  slain,  Fince  Agamemnon's  son  hath  well 

Avenged  his  father's  death,  slaying,  himself 

iEgisUius,  foul  assassin  of  his  tore. 

Young  friend !  (for  pleased  thy  vigorons  youth  I 

And  just  proportion)  be  thou  idso  bold,        [view. 

That  thine  like  his  may  be  a  deathless  name. 

Then,  prudent,  him  answex^d  Telemachiu. 
Oh  Nestor,  Neleus'  sou,  glory  of  Greece ! 
And  righteous  was  that  vengeance ;  his  renown 
Achaia  s  sons  shall  far  and  wide  diffuse. 
To  future  times  transmitting  it  in  song. 
Ah !  would  that  such  ability  the  gods 
Would  grant  to  me,  that  I,  as  well,  the  deeds 
Might  punish  of  our  suitors,  whose  excess 
Enormous,  and  whose  bitter  taunts  I  feel 
Continual,  object  of  their  subtle  hate. 
But  not  for  me  such  happiness  the  gods 
Have  twined  into  m  v  thread ;  no,  not  for  me 
Or  for  my  father.    Patience  is  our  part. 

To  whom  Grerenian  Nestor  thus  replied. 
Young  friend !  (since  thou  remind'st  me  of  that 

meme) 
Fame  here  reports  that  numerous  suitors  haunt 
Thy  palace  for  thy  mother's  sake,  and  there 
Much  evil  perpetrate  in  thy  despight. 
But,  say,  endurest  thou  willing  their  controol 
Imperious,  or  because  the  people  sway'd 
By  some  response  oracuhir,  incline 
Aptinst  thee  !  But  who  knows !  the  time  may  come 
When  to  his  home  restored,  either  alone. 
Or  aided  by  the  force  of  all  tlie  Greeks, 
Ulysses  may  avenge  the  wrong ;  at  least, 
Should  Pallas  azure-eyed  thee  love,  as  erst 
At  Troy  the  scene  of  our  unnumber'd  woes. 
She  loved  Ulysses ;  (for  I  hav«  not  known 
The  gods  assisting  so  apparently 
A  mortal  man,  as  him  Minerva  there  ;) 
Should  Pallas  view  thee  also  with  like  love 
And  kind  solicitude,  some  few  of  those 
Should  dream  perchance  of  wedlock  never  nuae* 

Then  answer  thus  Telemachus  retum'd. 
That  word's  accomplishment  1  cannot  hope ; 
It  promises  too  much ;  the  thought  alone 
O'erwhelms  me ;  an  event  so  fortunate 
Would,  unexpected  on  my  part,  arrive, 
Althou^  the  gods  themselves  should  purpose  it. 

But  Pallas  him  answer'd  coerulean-eyed. 
Telemachus  I  what  word  was  that  which  leap'd 
The  ivory  1  ^uard  that  should  have  fenced  it  in! 
A  god,  so  willing,  could  with  utmost  ease 
Save  any  man,  howe'er  remote.     Myself, 
I  had  much  rather,  many  woes  endured, 
Revisit  home  at  last  happy  and  safe. 
Than,  sooner  coming,  die  in  my  own  house. 
As  Agamemnon  perish'd  by  the  arts 
Of  base  iEgisthus  and  the  subtle  queen. 
Yet  not  the  gods  themselves  can  save  from  death 
All-leveling,  the  man  whom  most  they  love. 
When  fate  ordains  him  once  to  his  last  sleep. 

To  whom  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
Howe'er  it  interest  us,  let  us  leave 

^"EpKos  696yTt»y,     Prior,  alluding  to  this expre«loii, 
lodicroualy  renders  it 

*<  When  words  like  these  in  vocal  breath 
Bunt  ftom  his  twofUd  hedge  of  tatBth..'* 
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This  question,  Mentor !  he,  I  am  assured, 
Returns  no  more,  but  hath  already  found 
A  sad,  sad  fate  by  the  decree  of  heaven. 
But  I  would  now  interrogate  again 
Nestor,  and  on  a  different  theme,  for  him 
In  human  rights  I  judge  and  hiws  expert, 
And  in  all  knowledge  beyond  other  men ; 
For  he  hath  govcrn'd,  as  report  proclaims. 
Three  generations ;  therefore  in  my  eyes 
He  wears  the  au'ful  im])rc8s  of  a  god. 
Oh  Nestor,  son  of  Neleus,  tell  me  true ; 
What  was  the  matter  of  Atridcs*  death, 
Wide-ruling  Agamemnon  ?  Tell  me  where 
Was  Menelaus  I  By  what  means  contrived 
iEgisthus  to  inflict  the  fatal  blow, 
Slaying  so  much  a  nobler  than  himself ! 
Had  not  the  brother  of  the  monarch  reach*d 
Achaian  Argos  yet,  but,  wandering  still 
In  other  climes,  by  his  long  absence  gave 
iEgisthus  courage  for  that  bloody  deed  ? 

Whom  answer'd  the  Gerenian  chief  renown'd. 
My  son !  I  will  inform  thee  true ;  meantime 
Thy  own  suspicions  border  on  the  fact. 
Had  Menelaus,  hero  amber-hair'd, 
iKgisthus  found  living  at  his  return 
From  Ilium,  never  on  his  bones  the  Greeks 
Had  heap'd  a  tomb,  but  dogs  and  ravening  fow^ls 
Had  torn  him  lying  in  the  open  field 
Far  from  the  town,  nor  him  had  woman  wept 
Of  all  in  Greece,  for  he  had  foul  transgress'd. 
But  we  in  many  an  arduous  task  engaged. 
Lay  before  Ilium ;  he,  the  while,  secure 
Within  the  green  retreats  of  Argos,  found 
Occasion  apt  by  flattery  to  delude 
The  spouse  of  Agamemnon,  she,  at  flrst, 
(The  royal  Clytemnestra)  firm  refused 
The  deed  dishonourable ;  (for  she  bore 
A  virtuous  mind,  and  at  her  side  a  bard 
Attended  ever,  whom  the  king,  to  Troy 
Departing,  had  appointed  to  the  charge.) 
But  when  the  gods  had  purposed  to  ensnare 
iEgisthus,  then  dismissing  far  remote 
The  bard  into  a  desert  isle,  he  there 
Abandoned  him  to  ravening  fowls  a  prey. 
And  to  his  own  home,  willing  as  himself 
Led  Clytemnestra.     Numerous  thighs  he  bum*d 
On  all  their  hallowM  altars  to  the  gods. 
And  hung  with  tapestry,  images,  and  gold 
Their  shrines,  his  great  exploit  past  hope  achieved. 
We  (Menelaus  and  myself)  had  sail'd 
From  Troy  together,  but  when  we  approach 'd 
Sunium,  headland  of  the  Athenian  shore, 
There  Phoebus,  sudden,  with  his  gentle  shafts 
Slew  Menelaus'  pilot  while  he  steer'd 
The  volant  bark,  Phrontis,  Onetor*s  son, 
A  mariner  past  all  expert,  whom  none 
In  steerage  match'd,  what  time  the  tempest  roar'd. 
Here  therefore  Menelaus  was  detained. 
Giving  his  friend  due  burial,  and  his  rites 
Funereal  celebrating,  though  in  haste 
Still  to  proceed.     But  when,  with  all  his  fleet 
The  wide  sea  traversing,  he  reach  *d  at  length 
Malea's  lofty  foreland  in  his  course. 
Rough  passage,  then,  and  perilous  he  found. 
Shrill  blasts  the  Thunderer  pour'd  into  his  sails. 
And  wild  waves  sent  him  mountainous.     His  ahiim 
There  scattered,  some  to  the  Cydonian  coast 
Of  Crete  he  pushed,  near  where  the  Jardan  flows. 
Beside  the  confines  of  Gortyna  stands. 
Amid  the  gloomy  flood,  a  smooth  rock,  steep 


Toward  the  sea,  against  whose  leftward  pout 
Phsestus  by  name,  the  south  wind  rolls  the  snrgi 
Amain,  which  yet  the  rock,  though  small,  repek 
Hither  with  part  he  came,  and  scarce  the  crwi 
Themselves  escaped,  while  the  huge  billovs  broke 
Their  ships  against  the  rocks ;  yet  five  he  saved,   ' 
Which  winds  and  waves  drove*  to  the  JEgjfioM 
shore. 

Thus  he,  provision  gathering  as  he  went 
And  gold  abundant,  roam'd  to  distant  lands 
And  nations  of  another  tongue.     Meantime 
^gisthus  these  enormities  at  home 
Devising,  slew  Atridcs,  and  supreme 
Ruled  the  subjected  land ;  seven  years  he  rd^'d 
In  opulent  Mycenae,  but  the  eighth 
From  Athens  brought  renown'd  Orestes  home 
For  his  destruction,  who  of  life  bereaved 
^gisthus,  base  assassin  of  his  sire. 
Orestes,  therefore,  the  funereal  rites 
Performing  to  his  shameless  mother's  shade 
And  to  her  lustful  paramour,  a  feast 
Gave  to  the  Argives ;  on  which  self-same  day 
The  warlike  Menelaus,  with  his  ships 
All  treasure-laden  to  the  brink,  arrivea. 

And  thou,  young  friend  !  from  thy  forisakeohoiM 
Rove  not  long  time  remote,  thy  treasures  left 
At  mercy  of  those  proud,  lest  they  divide 
And  waste  the  whole,  rendering  thy  voyage  vaia. 
But  hence  to  Menelaus  is  the  course 
To  which  I  counsel  thee ;  for  he  hath  come 
Of  late  from  distant  lands,  whence  to  escape 
No  man  could  hope,  whom  tempests  first  haddiireD 
Devious  into  so  wide  a  sea,  from  which 
Themselves  the  birds  of  heaven  could  not  arri\T 
In  a  whole  year,  so  vast  is  the  expanse. 
Go,  then,  with  ship  and  shipmates,  or  if  more 
The  land  delight  thee,  steeds  tliou  shalt  not  want 
Nor  chariot,  and  my  sons  shall  be  thy  guides 
To  noble  Lacedtemon,  the  abode 
Of  Meuflaus ;  ask  from  him  the  truth. 
Who  will  not  lie,  for  he  is  passing  wise. 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  sun  declined,  and  niglil 
Approaching,  blue-eyed  Pallas  interposed. 

Oh  ancient  king !  well  hast  thou  spoken  alL 
But  now  delay  not.     Cut '  ye  forth  the  tongues, 
And  mingle  wine,  that  (Neptune  first  invoked 
With  due  libation,  and  the  other  gcxis) 
We  may  repair  to  i*est ;  for  even  now 
The  sun  is  sunk,  and  it  becomes  us  not 
Long  to  protract  a  banquet  to  the  gods 
Devote,  but  in  fit  season  to  depart. 

So  spake  Jove's  daughter ;  tliey  obedient  heaH. 
The  heralds  then  pour'd  water  on  their  hands, 
And  the  attendant  youths,  filling  the  cups. 
Served  them  from  left  to  right.  Next  all  the  tongues 
They  cast  into  the  fire,  and  every  guest 
Arising,  pour'd  libation  to  the  gods. 
Libation  made,  and  all  with  wine  sufficed. 
Godlike  Telemachus  and  Pallas  both 
Would  have  retum'd  incontinent  on  board. 
But  Nestor  urged  tliem  still  to  be  his  guests. 

Forbid  it,  Jove,  and  all  the  powers  of  heaven! 
That  ye  should  leave  me  to  repair  on  board 
Your  vessel,  as  I  were  some  needy  wretch 
Cloakless  and  destitute  of  fleecy  stores 


1  It  Is  said  to  have  been  customary  in  the  ^ajs  e# 
Homer,  when  the  Greeks  retired  from  a  banquet  to  tbdr 
beds,  to  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  victims,  and  offer  tliMi 
to  the  gods  in  particular  who  presided  over  oonvsrmUra* 
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Wherewith  to  spread  the  couch  soft  for  myself, 
Or  for  my  guests.    No.     I  have  garments  warm 
An  ample  store,  and  rugs  of 'richest  dye ; 
And  never  sliall  Ulysses'  son  beloved, 
My  friend's  own  son,  sleep  on  a  galley's  plank 
Wliile  I  draw  vital  air ;  grant  also,  heaven, 
That,  dying,  I  may  leave  behind  me  sons 
Glad  to  accommodate  whatever  guest ! 

Him  answer'd  then  Rallas  coorulean-eyed. 
Old  chief!  thou  hast  well  said,  and  reason  bids 
Telemachus  thy  kind  commands  obey. 
Let  him  attend  thee  hence,  that  he  may  sleep 
Beneath  thy  roof,  but  I  return  on  board 
Myself  to  instruct  my  people,  and  to  give 
All  needful  orders ;  for  among  them  none 
Is  old  as  I,  but  they  are  youths  alike, 
Coevals  of  Telemachus,  with  whom 
They  have  embark'd  for  friendship's  sake  alone. 
I  therefore  will  repose  myself  on  board     # 
This  night,  and  to  the  Caucons  bold  in  arms 
"Will  sail  to-morrow  to  demand  arrears 
Long  time  unpaid,  and  of  no  small  amount. 
But,  since  he  has  become  thy  guest,  afford 
My  friend  a  chariot,  and  a  son  of  thine 
Who  shall  direct  his  way,  nor  let  him  want 
Of  all  thy  steeds  the  swiftest  and  the  best. 

So  saying,  the  blue-eyed  goddess  as  u])bome 
On  eagles'  wings,  vanish 'd :  amazement  seized 
The  whole  assembly,  and  the  ancient  king 
O'erwhelm'd  with  wonder  at  that  sight,  the  hand 
Grasp'd  of  Telemachus,  whom  he  thus  bespake. 

My  friend !  I  prophesy  that  thou  shalt  prove 
Nor  base,  nor  dastard,  whom,  so  young,  the  gods 
Already  take  in  charge  ;  for  of  the  powers 
Inhabitants  of  heaven,  none  else  was  this 
Than  Jove's  own  daughter  Pallas,  who  among 
The  Greecians  honour'd  most  thy  generous  sire. 
But  thou,  0  queen !  compassionate  us  all. 
Myself,  my  sons,  my  consort ;  give  to  each 
A  glorious  name,  and  I  to  thee  will  give 
For  sacrifice  an  lieifer  of  the  year, 
Broad-fronted,  one  that  never  yet  hath  borne 
The  yoke,  and  will  incase  her  horns  with  gold. 

So  Nestor  pray'd,  whom  Pallas  gracious  heard. 
Then  the  Gerenian  warrior  old,  before 
His  sons  and  sons-in-law,  to  his  abode 
Magnificent  proceeded ;  they  (arrived 
Within  the  splendid  palace  of  the  king) 
On  thrones  and  couches  sat  in  order  ranged, 
Whom  Nestor  welcomed,  charging  high  the  cup 
With  wine  of  richest  sort,  which  she  who  kept 
That  treasure,  now  in  the  eleventh  year 
First  broach'd,  unsealing  the  delicious  juice. 
With  this  the  hoary  senior  fill'd  a  cup, 
And  to  the  daughter  of  Jove  ecgis-arm'd 
Pouring  libation,  offer'd  fervent  prayer. 

When  all  had  made  libation,  and  no  wish 
Rcmain'd  of  more,  then  each  to  rest  retired, 
And  Nestor  the  Gerenian  warrior  old 
Led  thence  Telemachus  to  a  carved  couch 
Beneath  the  sounding  portico  prepared. 
Beside  him  he  bade  sleep  the  si)earman  bold, 
Pisistratua,  a  gallant  youth,  the  sole 
Un wedded  in  his  house  of  all  his  sons. 
H  imself  in  the  interior  palace  lay, 
Where  couch  and  covering  for  her  ancient  spouse 
The  consort  queen  had  diligent  prepared. 

But  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
Had  tinged  the  east,  arising  from  his  bed, 
Gerenian  Nestor  issued  fortli,  and  sat 


Before  his  palace-gate  on  the  white  stnnea 
Resplendent  as  with  oil,  on  which  of  oid 
His  father  Neleus  had  been  wont  to  sit, 
In  council  like  a  god ;  but  he  had  sought, 
By  destiny  dismiss'd  long  since,  the  shades. 
On  those  stones  therefore  now,  Nestor  himself, 
Achaia's  guardian,  sat,  sceptre  in  hand. 
Where  soon  his  numerous  sons,  leaving  betimes 
The  place  of  their  repose,  also  appeared, 
Echephron,  Stratius,  Perseus,  Thraaymedes, 
Aretus,  and  Pisistratus.     They  placed 
Godlike  Telemachus  at  Nestor's  side, 
And  the  Gerenian  hero  thus  began. 

Sons,  be  ye  quick — execute  with  dispatch 
My  purpose,  that  I  may  propitiate  first 
Of  all  the  gods  Minerva,  who  herself 
Hath  honoui*'d  manifest  our  hallow'd  feast. 
Haste,  one,  into  tlie  field,  to  order  thence 
An  ox,  and  let  the  herdsman  drive  it  home. 
Another,  hasting  to  the  sable  bark 
Of  brave  Telemachus,  bring  hither  all 
His  friends,  save  two,  and  let  a  third  command 
Laerceus,  that  he  come  to  enwrap  with  gold 
The  victim's  horns.     Abide  ye  here,  the  rest. 
And  bid  my  female  train  (for  I  intend 
A  banquet)  with  all  diligence  provide 
Seats,  stores  of  wood,  and  water  from  the  rock. 

He  said,  whom  instant  all  obey'd.     The  ox 
Came  from  the  field,  and  from  the  gallant  ship 
The  ship- mates  of  the  brave  Telemachus ; 
Next,  charged  with  all  his  implements  of  art, 
His  mallet,  anvil,  pincers,  came  the  smith 
To  give  the  horns  their  gilding ;  also  came 
Pallas  herself  to  her  own  sacred  rites. 
Then  Nestor,  hoary  warrior,  famish'd  gold, 
Which,  hammer'd  thin,  the  artist  wrapp'd  around 
The  victim's  horns,  that  seeing  him  attired 
So  costly,  Pallas  might  the  more  be  pleased. 
Stratius  and  brave  Echephron  introduced 
The  victim  by  his  horns ;  Aretus  brought 
A  laver,  in  one  hand,  with  flowers  emboss'd. 
And  in  his  other  hand  a  basket  stored 
With  cakes,  while  warlike  Thrasj-medes,  arm*d 
With  his  long-haftcd  axe,  prepared  to  smite 
The  ox,  and  Perseus  to  receive  the  blood. 
The  hoary  Nestor  consecrated  first 
Both  cakes  and  water,  and  with  earnest  prayer 
To  Pallas,  gave  the  forelock  to  the  flames. 

When  all  had  worship'd,  and  the  broken  cakes 
Sprinkled,  then  godlike  Thrasymedes  drew 
Close  to  the  ox,  and  smote  him.     Deep  the  edge 
Entcr'd,  and  senseless  on  the  floor  he  fell. 
Then  Nestor's  daughters,  and  the  consorts  all 
Of  Nestor's  sons,  with  his  own  consort,  chaste 
Eurydice,  the  daughter  eldest-bom 
Of  Cl>-menu8,  in  one  shrill  orison 
Vociferous  join'd,  while  they,  lifting  the  ox. 
Held  him  supported  flrmly,  and  the  prince 
Of  men,  Pisistratus,  his  gullet  pierced. 
Soon  as  the  sable  blood  had  ceased,  and  life 
Had  left  the  victim,  spreading  him  abroad. 
With  nice  address  they  parted  at  the  ioint 
His  thighs,  and  wrapp'd  them  in  the  double  cawl. 
Which  with  crude  slices  thin  they  overs))read. 
Nestor  bum'd  incen&e,  and  libation  pour'd 
Large  on  the  hissing  brands,  while,  him  beside. 
Busy  with  spit  and  prong,  stood  many  a  youth 
Train'd  to  the  task.  Thetliighs  consumed, each  took 
His  portion  of  the  maw,  then,  sUshing  well 
The  remnant,  they  transpierced  it  with  the  spits 
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Neatly,  and  held  it  reeking  at  the  fire. 
Meantime  the  youngest  of  the  daughters  fair 
Of  Nestor,  beauteous  Polycaste,  laved, 
Anointed,  and  in  vest  and  tunic  clothed 
Teloniachus,  who,  so  refreshed,  stepped  forth 
From  the  bright  laver  graceful  as  a  god, 
And  took  his  seat  at  ancient  Nestor's  side. 
The  viands  dress'd,  and  from  the  spits  withdrawn^ 
They  sat  to  share  the  feast,  and  princely  youths 
Arising,  gave  them  wine  in  cups  of  gold. 
When  neither  hunger  now  nor  thirst  remain*d 
Unsated,  thus  Gerenian  Nestor  spake. 

My  sons,  arise !  lead  forth  the  sprightly  steeds, 
And  yoke  them,  that  Telemachus  may  go. 

So  spake  the  chief,  to  whose  conmiand  his  sons. 
Obedient,  yoked  in  hiaste  the  rapid  steeds. 
And  the  intendant  matron  of  the  stores 
Disposed  meantime  within  the  chariot,  bread 
And  wine,  with  dainties,  such  as  princes  eat 
Telemachus  into  the  chariot  fii*st 
Ascended,  and  beside  him,  next,  his  place 
Pisistratus  the  son  of  Ncfstor  took. 
Then  seized  the  reins,  and  lash'd  the  coursers  on- 
They,  nothing  loth,  into  the  open  plain 
Flew,  leaving  lofty  Pylus  soon  afar. 
Thus,  journeying,  they  shook  on  either  side 
The  yoke  all  day ;  and  now  the  setting  sun 
To  dusky  evening  had  resigned  the  roads, 
When  they  to  Pheree  came,  and  the  abode 
ReachM  of  Diodes,  whose  illustrious  sire 
Orsilochus  from  Alpheus  drew  his  birth. 
And  there,  with  kindness  entertain'd,  they  slept. 

But  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Look'd  rosy  from  the  east,  yoking  the  steeds, 
They  in  their  sumptuous  chariot  sat  again. 
The  son  of  Nestor  plied  the  lash,  and  forth 
Through  vestibule  and  sounding  portico 
The  royal  coursers,  not  unwilling,  flew. 
A  corn-invested  land  received  them  next. 
And  there  they  brought  their  journey  to  a  close, 
So  rapidly  they  moved ;  and  now  the  sun 
Went  down,  and  even-tide  dimm'd  all  the  ways. 


BOOK  IV. 

ARGUMENT. 
Telemachus,  with  Pisistratus.  arrives  at  the  pftlace  of 
Menelaus,  from  whom  he  receives  some  fresh  informa- 
tion concerning  the  return  of  the  Grcecians,  and  is  in 
particular  told,  on  the  authority  of  Proteus,  that  his 
father  Is  detained  hy  Calypso.  The  suitors,  plotting 
against  the  life  uf  Telemachus,  lie  in  wait  to  intercept 
him  in  his  return  to  Ithaca.  Pencloi^  being  Informed 
of  his  departure,  and  of  their  design*  to  slay  him,  be- 
comes incfinsolable,  but  is  relieved  by  a  dr^un  sent  to 
her  from  Minerva. 


In  hollow  Lacedsemon's  spacious  vale 
Arriving,  to  the  house  they  drove  direct 
I    Of  royal  Menelaus ;  him  they  found 

In  his  own  palace,  all  his  numerous  friends 
Regaling  at  a  nuptial  banquet  given 
Both  for  his  daughter  and  the  prince  his  son. 
His  daughter  to  ren«)wn'd  Achilles'  heir 
He  sent,  to  whom  he  had  at  Troy  engaged 
To  give  her,  and  the  gods  now  made  her  his. 
With  chariots  and  with  steeds  he  sent  her  forth 
To  the  illustrious  city  where  the  prince^ 


Achilles'  offspring,  ruled  the  Myniiid<»iii. 
But  to  his  son  he  gave  a  Spartan  fiur, 
Alector's  daughter ;  from  an  handmaid 
That  son  to  Menelaus  in  his  age. 
Brave  Megapenthes ;  for  the  gods  no  child 
To  Helen  ^ave,  made  mother,  once,  of  hec 
Who  vied  m  perfect  loveliness  of  fonn 
With  golden  Venus'  self,  Hermione. 

Thus  all  the  neighbour  princes  and  the 
Of  noble  Menelaus,  feasting  sat 
Within  his  spacious  palace,  among  whom 
A  sacred  bard  sang  sweetly  to  his  harp. 
While,  in  the  midst,  two  dajicers  smote  the  ^ 
With  measured  steps  responsive  to  his  sop^ 

And  now  the  heroes,  Nestor's  noble  soa 
And  young  Telemachus,  arrived  within 
The  vestibule,  whom  issuing  from  the  hall. 
The  noble  Eteoneus  of  the  train 
Of  Meielaus,  saw ;  at  once  he  ran 
Across  the  palace  to  report  the  news 
To  his  lord's  ear,  and  standing  at  his  side. 
In  accents  wing'd  with  haste  thus  greeted  1 

Oh  Menelaus!  heaven -descended  chief! 
Two  guests  arrive,  both  strangers,  but  the 
Of  Jove  supreme  resembling  each  in  form. 
Say,  shall  we  loose,  ourselves,  their  rapid  « 
Or  hence  dismiss  them  to  some  other  host  I 

But  Menelaus,  hero  goldon-hair'd, 
Indignant  answer'd  him.     Boethe's  son  I 
Thou  wast  not,  Eteoneus,  heretofore, 
A  babbler,  who  now  pratest  as  a  child. 
We  have  ourselves  arrived  indebted  mn^ 
To  hospitality  of  other  men. 
If  Jove  shall,  even  here,  some  pause  at  la^ 
Of  woe  afford  us.     Therefore  Ictoee,  at  once, 
Their  steeds,  and  introduce  them  to  the  feast. 

He  said,  and  issuing,  Eteoneus  call'd 
The  brisk  attendants  to  his  aid,  with  whom 
He  looseil  their  foaming  coursers  from  the  yoke. 
Them  first  they  bound  to  mangers,  which  with  osti 
And  mingled  barley  they  supplied,  then  thnut 
The  chariot  sidelong  to  the  splendid  wall  *. 
Themselves  he,  next,  into  the  royal  house 
Conducted,  who  survey'd,  wondering,  the  abods 
Of  the  heaven-favour'd  king ;  for  on  all  sides 
As  with  the  splendour  of  the  sun  or  moon 
The  lofty  dome  of  Menelaus  blazed. 
Satiate,  at  length,  with  wonder  at  that  sight. 
They  enter'd  each  a  bath,  and  by  the  hands 
Of  maidens  laved,  and  oil'd,  and  clothed  again 
With  shaggy  mantles  and  resplendent  vests, 
Sat  both  enthroned  at  Menelaus'  side. 
And  now  a  maiden  charged  with  golden  ewer^ 
And  with  an  argent  laver,  pouring  first 
Pure  water  on  their  hands,  supplied  them  next. 
With  a  bright  table,  which  the  maiden,  chief 
In  office,  fumish'd  plenteously  with  bread 
And  dainties,  remnants  of  the  last  regale. 
Then  came  the  sewer,  who  with  delicions  meats 
Dish  after  dish,  served  them,  and  placed  beside 
The  chargers  cups  magnificent  of  gold. 
When  Menelaus  grasp'd  their  hands,  and  said. 

Blat  and  rejoice,  and  when  ye  shall  have  shared 
Our  nuptial  banquet,  we  will,  then,  enquire 
Who  are  ye  both ;  for,  certain,  not  from  those 
Whose  generation  perishes  are  ye, 

>  Ilosynhins  tolls  us,  that  the  Greecfans  omarocated 
with  much  attention  the  front  wall  of  their  ooorls  for  the 
admiration  of  pnsMengera. 
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Bot  rather  of  some  race  of  sceptred  chiefs 
Heaven-bom ;  the  base  have  never  sons  like  yon. 

So  saying,  he  from  the  board  lifted  his  ovra 
DistinguishM  portion,  and  the  fatted  chine 
Gave  to  his  guests ;  the  savoury  viands  they 
With  outstretched  hands  assail'd,  and  when  the 
No  longer  now  of  appetite  they  felt,  (force 

Teleraachus,  inclining  close  his  head 
To  Nestor's  son,  lest  others  should  his  speech 
Witness,  in  whispered  words  him  thus  addressed. 

Dearest  Pisistmtus,  observe,  my  friend  I 
How  all  the  echoing  palace  with  the  light 
Of  beaming  brass,  of  gold  and  amber  shines 
Silver  and  ivory  !  for  radiance  such 
The  interior  mansion  of  Olympian  Jove 
I  deem.  What  wealth,  how  various,  how  immense 
Is  here !  astonish^  I  survey  the  sight ! 

But  Menelaus,  golden-hair*d,  his  speech 
O'erliearing,  thus  in  accents  wing'd  leplied. 
My  children !  let  no  mortal  man  j  retend 
Conntparison  with  Jove ;  for  Jove's  abode 
And  all  his  stores  are  incorruptible. 
Sut  whether  mortal  man  with  me  may  vie 
In  the  display  of  wealth,  or  whether  not. 
This  know,  tliat  after  many  toils  endured. 
And  perilous  wanderings  wide,  in  the  eighth  year 
I  brought  my  treasures  home.     Remote  I  roved 
To  Cyprus,  to  Phoenice,  to  the  shores 
Of  JEffypt ;  Ethiopia's  land  I  reach'd, 
The  Erembi,  the  Sidonians,  and  the  coasts 
Of  Libya,  where  the  lambs  their  foreheacts  show 
At  once  with  horns  defended,  soon  as  yean*d. 
There,  thrice  within  the  year  the  flocks  produce, 
Kor  master,  there,  nor  shepherd  ever  feels 
A  dearth  of  cheese,  of  flesh,  or  of  sweet  milk 
Delicious,  drawn  from  udders  never  dry. 
While,  thus,  commodities  on  various  coasts 
Gathering  I  roam*d,  another,  by  the  arts 
Of  his  pernicious  spouse  aided,  of  life 
Bereaved  my  brother  privily,  and  when  least 
He  fear*d  to  lose  it.  '  Therefore  little  joy 
To  me  results  from  all  that  I  possess. 
Your  fathers  (be  those  fathers  who  they  may) 
These  things  have  doubtless  told  you ;  for  immense 
Have  been  my  sufferings,  and  I  have  destroyed 
A  palace  well  inhabited  and  stored 
With  precious  furniture  of  every  kind ; 
Such,  that  I  would  to  heaven !  I  ownM  at  home 
Though  but  the  th'utl  of  it,  and  that  the  Greeks 
Who  perish'd  then,  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy 
Far  from  steed-pastured  Argos,  still  survived. 
Yet  while,  sequestered  here,  I  frequent  mourn 
My  slaughter*d  friends,  by  turns  I  soothe  my  soul 
With  tears  shed  for  them,  and  by  turns  again 
I  cease ;  for  grief  soon  satiates  free  indulged. 
But  of  them  all,  although  I  all  bewail. 
None  mourn  I  so  as  one,  whom  calling  back 
To  memory,  I  both  sleep  and  food  abhor. 
For,  of  Achaia's  sons  none  ever  toiVd 
Strenuous  as  Ulysses ;  but  his  lot 
Was  woe,  and  unremitting  sorrow  mine 
For  his  long  absence,  who,  if  still  he  live, 
We  know  not  aught«  or  be  already  dead. 
Him  doubtless,  old  Laertes  mourns,  and  him 
Discreet  Penelope,  nor  less  his  son 
Telemachus,  bom  newly  when  he  sail'd. 

So  saying,  he  kindled  in  him  strong  desire 
To  mourn  hb  father ;  at  his  father's  name 
Fast  fell  his  tears  to  ground,  and  with  both  hands 
He  spread  his  purple  cloak  before  his  eyes ; 


Which  Menelaus  marking,  doubtful  sat 
If  he  should  leave  him  leisure  for  his  tears. 
Or  question  him,  and  tell  him  all  at  large. 

While  thus  he  doubted,  Helen  (as  it  chanced) 
Leaving  her  fragrant  chamber,  came,  august 
As  Dian,  goddess  of  the  golden  bow. 
Adrasta,  for  her  use,  set  forth  a  throne, 
Alcippe  with  soft  arras  cover*d  it, 
And  Philo  brought  her  silver  basket,  gift 
Of  fair  Alcandra,  wife  of  Polybus, 
Whose  mansion  in  iEg^'ptian  Thebes  is  rich 
In  untold  treasure,  and  who  gave,  himself^ 
Ten  golden  talents,  and  two  silver  baths 
To  Menelaus,  with  two  splendid  tripods, 
Beside  the  noble  gifts  which,  at  the  hand 
Of  his  illustrious  spouse,  Helen  received; 
A  golden  spindle,  and  a  basket  wheel*d« 
Itself  of  silver,  and  its  lip  of  gold. 
That  basket  Philo,  her  own  handmaid,  placed 
At  beauteous  Helen's  side,  charged  to  the  brim 
With  slender  threads,  on  which  the  spindle  lay 
With  wool  of  purple  lustre  wrappM  around. 
Approaching,  on  her  foot-stool'd  throne  she  sat. 
And,  instant,  of  her  royal  spouse  enquired. 

Know  we,  my  Menelaus,  dear  to  Jove  1 
These  guests  of  ours,  and  whence  they  have  arrivodt 
Erroneous  I  may  speak,  yet  speak  I  must ; 
In  man  or  woman  never  have  I  seen 
Such  likeness  to  another,  (wonder-fixt 
I  gaze.)  as  in  this  stranger  to  the  son 
Of  brave  Ulysses,  whom  that  hero  left 
New-bom  at  home,  when  (shameless  as  I  was) 
For  my  unworthy  sake  the  Greecians  sailed 
To  Ilium,  with  fierce  rage  of  battle  fired. 

Then  Menelaus,  thus,  the  golden-hair'd. 
I  also  such  resemblance  find  in  him 
As  thou ;  such  feet,  such  hands,  the  cast '  of  eye 
Similar,  and  the  head  and  flo^ving  locks. 
And  even  now,  when  1  Ulysses  named, 
And  his  great  sufferings  mentioned,  in  my  cause. 
The  bitter  tear  dropp'd  from  his  lids,  while  broad 
Before  his  eyes  his  purple  cloak  he  spread. 

To  whom  the  son  of  Nestor  thus  replied. 
Atridcs !  Menelaus  I  chief  renown'd ! 
He  is  in  tmth  his  son  as  thou  hast  said ; 
but  he  is  modest,  and  would  much  himself 
Condemn,  if,  at  his  first  arrival  here, 
He  should  loquacious  seem  and  bold  to  thee^ 
To  whom  we  listen,  captived  by  thy  voice,      • 
As  if  some  god  had  spoken.    As  for  me, 
Nestor,  my  father,  the  Gerenian  chief 
Bade  me  conduct  him  hither,  for  he  wish'd 
To  see  thee,  promising  himself  from  thee 
The  benefit  of  some  kind  word  or  deed. 
For,  destitute  of  other  aid,  he  much 
His  father's  tedious  absence  mourns  at  homo. 
So  fares  Telemachus ;  his  father  strays 
Remote,  and  in  his  stead,  no  friend  hath  he 
Who  might  avert  the  mischiefs  that  he  feels. 

To  whom  the  hero  amber-hair'd  replied. 
Ye  gods !  the  offspring  of  indeed  a  friend 
Hath  rcacli'd  my  house,  of  one  who  hath  endured 
Arduous  conflicts  numerous  for  my  sake ; 
And  much  I  purposed,  had  Olympian  Jove 
Vouchsafed  ua  prosi)erous  passage  o*er  the  deep. 
To  have  received  him  with  such  friendship  here 
As  non^  beside.     In  Argos  I  had  then 
Founded  a  city  for  him,  and  had  raised 
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A  palace  for  himself;  I  would  have  hroaght 

The  hero  hither,  and  his  son,  with  all 

His  people,  and  with  all  his  wealth,  some  town 

Evacuating  for  his  sake,  of  those 

Ruled  by  myself,  and  neighbouring  close  my  own. 

Thus  situate,  wc  had  often  interchanged 

Sweet  converse,  nor  had  other  cause  at  last 

Our  friendship  terminated  or  our  joys. 

Than  death's  bhick  cloud  overshadowing  him  or  me. 

But  such  delights  could  only  envy  move 

Even  in  the  gods,  who  have,  of  all  the  Greeks, 

Amerced  him  only  of  his  wisliM  return. 

So  saying,  he  kindled  the  desire  to  weep 
In  every  bosom.     Argive  Helen  wept 
Abundant,  Jove's  own  daughter  ;  wept  as  fast 
Telemachus  and  Menelaus  both ; 
Nor  Nestor's  son  with  tearless  eyes  remain'd, 
Calling  to  mind  Antilochus*  by  the  son* 
Illustrious  of  the  bright  Aurora  slain. 
Remembering  whom,  in  accents  wing'd  he  said. 

Atrides !  ancient  Nestor,  when  of  late 
Conversing  with  him,  we  remember'd  thee, 
Pronounced  thee  wise  beyond  all  human-kind. 
Now  therefore,  let  not  even  my  advice 
Displease  thee.     It  affords  me  no  delight 
To  intermingle  tears  with  my  repast. 
And  soon,  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Will  tinge  the  orient.     Not  that  I  account 
Due  lamentation  of  a  friend  deceased 
Blameworthy,  since,  to  shear  the  locks  and  weep, 
Is  all  we  can  for  the  unhappy  dead. 
I  also  have  my  grief,  callM  to  lament 
One,  not  the  meanest  of  Achaia's  sons. 
My  brother  ;  him  I  cannot  but  suppose 
To  thee  well-known,  although  unknoA^ntome 
Who  saw  him  never' ;  but  report  proclaims 
Antilochus  superior  to  the  most. 
In  speed  superior,  and  in  feats  of  arms. 

To  whom,  the  hero  of  the  yellow  locks. 
0  friend  beloved !  since  nought  which  thou  hast  said 
Or  recommended  now,  would  have  disgraced 
A  man  of  years  maturer  far  than  thine, 
(For  wise  thy  father  is,  and  such  art  thou, 
And  easy  is  it  to  discern  the  son 
Of  such  a  father,  whom  Satumian  Jove 
In  marriage  both  and  at  his  birth  ordain'd 
To  great  felicity ;  for  he  hath  given 
To  Nestor  gradually  to  sink  at  home 
IntS  old  age,  and  while  he  lives,  to  see 
His  sons  past  others  wise,  and  skiird  in  arms) 
Tlie  sorrow  into  which  we  sudden  fell 
Shall  pause.   Come — now  remember  we  the  feast ; 
Pour  water  on  our  hands,  for  we  shall  find 
(Telemachus  and  I)  no  dearth  of  themes 
For  mutual  converse  when  the  day  shall  dawn. 

He  ended ;  then,  Asplialion,  at  his  woi'd, 
Servant  of  glorious  Menelaus,  pour'd 
Pure  water  on  their  hands,  and  they  the  feast 
Before  them  with  keen  appetite  assail'd. 
But  Jove  bom  Helen  otherwise,  mctantime, 
Em  ploy 'd,  into  the  wine  of  which  they  drank 
A  drui;  infused,  antidote  to  the  pains 
I    Of  grief  and  anger,  a  most  potent  charm 
For  ilk  of  every  name.     Whoe'er  his  wine 
So  medicated  drinks,  he  shall  not  pour 


'  Antilochiifl  was  hit.  brother. 

•  The  Ron  of  Aumra.  who  slew  Antilochus,  wm  Memnon. 
3  liwniiKe  PisistratuB  was  bom  after  Antilochus  had 
mUed  to  Troy. 


All  day  the  tears  down  his  wan  dieek,  altbo^ 
His  father  and  his  mother  both  were  dead, 
Nnr  even  though  his  brother  or  his  son 
Had  fallen  in  battle,  and  before  his  eyes. 
Such   drugs  Jove's  daughter   own'd,  villi  dd 

prepared. 
And  of  prime  virtue,  by  the  wife  of  Thoo^ 
Egyptian  Polydamna,  given  her. 
For  ^gypt  teems  with  drugs,  yielding  no  €eu 
Which,  mingled  with  the  drink,  are  go<^  aadiBH^ 
Of  baneful  juice,  and  enemies  to  life. 
There  every  man  in  skill  medicinal 
Excels,  for  they  are  sons  of  Pieon  alL 
That  drug  infused,  she  bade  her  servant  poor 
The  beverage  forth,  and  thus  her  speech  resumed. 

Atrides !  MeneUus  I  dear  to  Jove ! 
These  also  are  the  sons  of  chiefs  renown*d, 
(For  Jove,  as  pleases  him,  to  each  assigns 
Or  good  or  evil,  whom  all  things  obey) 
Now  therefore,  feasting  at  your  ease  redioed, 
Listen  with  pleasure,  for  myself,  the  while^ 
Will  matter  seasonable  interpose. 
I  cannot  all  rehearse,  nor  even  name 
(Omitting  none)  the  couflicts  and  exploits 
Of  brave  Ulysses ;  but  with  what  addms 
Successful,  one  achievement  he  perform'd 
At  Ilium,  where  Achaia's  sons  endured 
Such  hardship,  will  I  speak.     Inflicting  wosudi 
Dishonourable  on  himself,  he  took 
A  tatter'd  garb,  and  like  a  serving-man 
Enter'd  the  spacious  city  of  your  foea. 
So  veil'd,  some  mendicant  he  seem'd,  although 
No  Greecian  less  desen'ed  that  name  than  Im. 
In  such  disguise  he  enter'd  ;  all  alike 
Misdeem'd  him  ;  me  alone  he  not  deceived 
Who  challenged  him,  but,  shrewd,  he  tum'd  avij. 
At  length,  however,  when  I  had  myself 
Bathed  him,  anointed,  cloath'd  him,  and  had  swn 
Not  to  declare  him  openly  in  Troy 
Till  he  should  reach  again  the  camp  and  fleet, 
He  told  me  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Greeka 
Then,  (many  a  Trojan  slaughter'd^  he  regain*d 
The  camp,  and  much  intelligence  ne  bore 
To  the  Achaians.    Oh,  what  wailing  then 
Was  heard  of  Trojan  women !  but  my  heaii 
Exulted,  alter'd  now,  and  wishing  home  ; 
For  now  my  crime  committed  under  force 
Of  Venus'  influence  I  deplored,  what  time 
She  led  me  to  a  country  far  remote, 
A  ^'anderer  from  the  matrimonial  bed. 
From  my  own  child,  and  from  my  rightful  lord 
Alike  unblemish'd  both  in  form  and  mind. 

Her  answer'd  then  the  hero  golden-hair'd. 
Helen !  thou  hast  well  spoken.     All  is  true. 
I  have  the  talents  futhom'd  and  the  minds 
Of  numerous  heroes,  and  have  travePd  fiur. 
Yet  never  saw  I  with  these  eyes  in  man 
Such  fimmesa  as  the  calm  Ulysses  own'd ; 
None  such  as  in  the  wooden  horse  he  proved. 
Where  all  our  bravest  sat,  designing  woe 
And  bloody  havoc  for  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Thou  thither  camest,  impelPd,  as  it  should  teem, 
By  some  divinity  inclined  to  give 
Victory  to  our  foes,  and  with  thee  came 
Godlike  Deiphobus.    Thrice  round  about 
The  hollow  ambush,  striking  with  thy  hand 
Its  sides  thou  went*st,  and  by  his  name  didst  csil 
Each  prince  of  Greece,  feigning  his  consort's  voiei 
Myself  with  Diomede,  and  with  divine 
Ulysses,  seated  in  the  midst,  the  call 
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plain  and  loud ;  we  (Dioraede  and  I) 
rdour  bum'd  either  to  quit  tlie  horse 
imon'd,  or  to  answer  from  within. 
1  impatient  as  we  were,  Ul^'sses 
uPd  the  raflh'd  design ;  so  there  the  sons 
Acliaians  silent  sat  and  mute, 
us  all  Anticlus  would  alone 
nswer'd ;  but  Ulysses,  with  both  hands 
^ssing  close  his  lips,  saved  us,  nor  ceased 
Has  thence  conducted  thee  again. 
1  thus,  discreet,  Telemachus  replied. 
!  Menelaus !  prince  renowu'd ' 
ras  his  lot,  whom  these  rare  qualities 
red  not,  neither  had  his  dauntless  heart 
•on,  had  he  'scaped  his  cruel  doom. 
ite,  dismiss  us  hence,  that  on  our  beds 
d,  we  may  enjoy  sleep,  needful  now. 
eased ;  then  Argive  Helen  gave  command 
attendant  maidens  to  prepare 
the  portico  with  purple  rugs 
ident,  and  with  arras,  overspread, 
v^er'd  warm  with  cloaks  of  shaggy  pile, 
trent  the  maidens,  bearing  each  a  torch, 
read  the  couclies ;  next,  the  herald  them 
th,  and  in  the  vestibule  the  son 
or  and  the  youthful  hero  slept, 
chus ;  but  in  the  interior  house 
,  with  the  loveliest  of  her  sex 
him,  Helen  of  the  sweeping  stole, 
en  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
in  the  east,  then  from  his  couch  arose 
rlike  Menelaus,  fresh  attired  ; 
Ichion  o'er  his  shoulders  slung,  he  bound 
dais  fair  to  his  unsullied  feet, 
e  A  god  issuing,  at  the  side 
*elemachus,  to  whom  he  spake. 
!  Telemachus !  what  urgent  cause 
ther  led  thee,  to  the  land  far-famed 
tdiemon  o'er  the  spacious  deep ! 
!oncem  or  private  I    Tell  me  true, 
fiom  Telemachus  discreet  replied. 
!  Menelaus  I  prince  renown 'd  ! 
seking  of  my  sire,  I  have  arrived, 
sehold  is  devour'd,  my  fruitful  fields 
olated,  and  my  palace  fill'd 
lemies,  who  while  they  mutual  wage 
lompetition  for  my  mother's  love, 
ks  continual  slaughter,  and  my  beeves. 
)  cause,  at  thy  knees  suppliant,  I  beg 
ou  wouldst  tell  me  his  disastrous  end, 
r  thou  beheld'st  with  thine  own  eyes 
th,  or  (pom  some  wanderer  of  the  Greeks 
ard  it ;  for  no  common  woes,  alas  ! 
ordain'd  to  share  even  from  the  womb, 
through  pity  or  o'erstrain'd  respect 
me,  but  explicit  all  relate 
thou  hast  witnessed.     If  my  noble  sire 
itiiied  thee  by  performance  just 
I  or  deed  at  Ilium,  where  ye  fell 
erous  shiin  in  fight,  oh  recollect 
I  fidelity,  and  tell  me  true  ! 
Menelaus,  sighing  deep,  replied, 
their  ambition  is  to  reach  the  bed 
kve  man,  however  base  themselves, 
t  chances,  when  the  hai<t  hath  laid 
nas  new-yean'd  and  sucklings  yet,  to  rest 
some  dreadful  lion's  gloomy  den, 
ms  the  hills,  and  in  the  grassy  vales 
eedless,  till  the  lion,  to  his  lair 
d,  destroys  her  and  her  little-onefl. 


So  them  thy  sire  shall  terribly  destroy. 
Jove,  Pallas  and  A]>ollo  !  oh  that  such 
As  erst  in  well-built  Lesbos,  where  he  strove 
With  Philomelides,  and  threw  him  flat, 
A  sight  at  which  Achaia's  sons  rejoiced. 
Such,  now,  Ulysses  might  assail  them    U  ! 
Short  life  and  bitter  nuptials  should  be  theira. 
But  thy  enquiries  neither  indirect 
Will  I  evade,  nor  give  thee  false  reply, 
But  all  that  from  the  ancient '  of  the  deep 
I  have  received  will  utter,  hiding  nought. 

As  yet  the  gods  on  JEgyyfa  shore  detained 
Me  wishing  home,  angry  at  my  neglect 
To  heap  their  altars  with  slain  hecatombs  : 
For  they  exacted  from  us  evermore 
Strict  reverence  of  their  laws.     There  is  an  isle 
Amid  the  billowy  flood.  Pharos  by  name. 
In  front  of  iEgypt,  distant  from  her  shore 
Far  as  a  vessel  by  a  sprightly  gale 
Impell'd,  may  push  her  voj'age  in  a  day. 
The  haven  there  is  good,  and  many  a  ship 
Finds  watering  there  from  rivulets  on  the  coast. 
There  me  the  gods  kept  twenty  days,  no  breeze 
Propitious  granting,  that  might  sweep  the  waves. 
And  usher  to  her  homo  the  flying  bark. 
And  now  had  our  provision,  all  consumed. 
Left  us  exhausted,  but  a  certain  nymph 
Pitying  saved  me.     Daughter  fair  was  she 
Of  mighty  Proteus,  ancient  of  the  deep, 
Idothea  named  ;  her  most  my  sorrows  moved  ; 
She  found  me  from  my  followers  all  apart 
Wandering,  (for  they  around  the  isle,  with  hooks 
The  fishes  snaring  roam'd,  by  famine  urged) 
And  standing  at  my  side,  me  thus  bespake. 

Stranger  I  thou  must  be  idiot-bom^  or  weak 
At  least  in  intellect,  or  thy  delight 
Is  in  distress  and  misery,  who  delay'st 
To  leave  this  island,  and  no  egress  hence 
Canst  find,  although  thy  famish'd  people  faint. 

So  spake  the  goddess,  and  I  thus  replied. 
I  tell  thee,  whosoever  of  the  powers 
Divine  thou  art,  that  I  am  prison'd  here 
Not  willingly,  but  must  have,  doubtless,  sinn'd 
Against  the  deathless  tenants  of  the  skies. 
Yet  say  (for  the  immortals  all  things  know) 
What  god  detains  me,  and  my  course  forbids 
Hence  to  my  country  o'er  the  fishy  deep  I 

So  I ;  to  whom  the  goddess  all  divine. 
Stranger  I  I  will  inform  thee  true.     A  seer 
Oracular,  the  ancient  of  the  deep. 
Immortal  Proteus,  the  ^Egyptian,  haunts 
These  shores,  familiar  with  all  ocean's  gulfs. 
And  Neptune's  subject.     He  is  by  report 
My  father  ;  him  if  thou  art  able  once 
To  seize  and  bind,  he  will  prescribe  the  course 
With  all  its  measured  distances,  by  which 
Thou  shalt  regain  secure  thy  native  shores. 
He  will,  moreover,  at  thy  suit  declai'e. 
Thou  favoured  of  the  skies !  what  good,  what  ill 
Hath  in  thine  house  befallen,  while  absent  thou 
Thy  voyage  difficult  perform'st  and  long. 

She  spake,  and  I  replied,— Thyself  reveal 
By  what  effectual  bands  I  may  secure 
The  ancient  deity  marine,  lest,  waru'd 
Of  my  approach,  he  shun  me  and  escape. 
Hard  task  for  mortal  hands  to  bind  a  god ! 

Then  thus  Idothea  answered  all-divine. 
I  will  inform  thee  true.     Soon  as  the  son 
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Hath  clirabVi  the  middle  heaven«,  the  prophet  old, 

Emerging  while  the  breezy  zephyr  blows, 

And  cover'd  with  the  scum  of  ocean,  seeks 

His  spacious  cove,  in  which  outstretcli'd  he  lies. 

The  phocae '  also,  rising  from  the  waves, 

Offspring  of  beauteous  Halosydna,  sleep 

Around  him,  numerous,  and  the  fishy  scent 

Exhaling  rank  of  the  unfathom'd  flood. 

Thither  conducting  thc^  at  peep  of  day 

1  will  dispose  thee  in  some  safe  recess, 

But  from  among  thy  followers  thou  shalt  chuse 

The  bravest  three  in  all  thy  gallant  fleet 

And  now  the  aitirtces  undei*staiid 

Of  the  old  prophet  of  the  sea.     The  sum 

Of  all  his  phoae  numbering  duly  first. 

He  will  pass  through  them,  and  when  all  by  fives 

He  counted  hath,  will  in  the  midst  repose 

Conti*nt,  as  sleeps  the  shepherd  with  his  flock. 

When  ye  shall  see  him  streteli'd,  then  call  to  mind 

That  moment  all  your  prt>wess,  and  prevent, 

Howe'er  he  strive  impatient,  his  escape. 

All  changes  trying,  he  will  take  the  form 

Of  every  reptile  on  the  earth,  will  seem 

A  river  now,  and  now  devouring  fire  ; 

But  hold  hhn  ye,  and  grasp  him  still  the  more. 

And  when  himself  shall  question  you,  restored 

To  his  own  form  in  which  ye  found  him  first 

Reposing,  then  from  farther  force  abstain  ; 

Then,  hero  I  loose  the  ancient  of  the  deep. 

And  ask  him,  of  the  gods  who  checks  thy  course 

Hrcce  to  thy  country  o'er  the  fishy  flood. 

So  saying,  she  plunged  into  the  billowy  waste. 
I  then,  in  various  musings  lost,  my  ships 
Along  the  sea-beach  stationed  sought  again, 
And  when  I  reach'd  my  galley  on  the  shore 
We  suppM,  and  sncred  night  falling  from  heaven. 
Slept  all  extended  on  the  ocean-side. 
But  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
LookM  rosy  forth,  pensive  beside  the  shore 
1  walk'd  of  ocean,  fi-e(iuent  to  the  gods 
Praying  devout,  then  chose  the  fittest  three 
For  bold  assault,  and  worthiest  of  my  trust. 
Meantime  the  goddess  from  the  bosom  wide 
Of  ocean  risuig,  brought  us  thence  four  skins 
Of  phocie,  and  all  newly -stript,  a  snare 
Contriving  subtle  to  deceive  her  sire. 
Four  cradles  in  the  sand  she  scoop*d,  then  sat 
Expecting  us,  who  in  due  time  approached  ; 
She  lodged  us  side  by  side,  and  over  each 
A  raw  skin  cast.     Horrible  to  ourselves 
Proved  that  disguise,  whom  the  pernicious  scent 
Of  the  sea-nourish'd  phocaj  sore  amioy'd ; 
For  who  would  lay  him  down  at  a  whale's  side ! 
But  she  a  potent  remedy  devised 
Herself  to  save  us,  who  the  nostrils  soothed 
Of  each  with  pure  ambrosia  thither  brought 
Odorous,  which  the  fishy  scent  subdued. 
All  morning,  patient  watchers,  there  we  lay ; 
And  now  the  numerous  phoca3  from  the  deep 
Emerging,  slept  along  the  shore,  and  he 
At  noon  came  also,  and  perceiving  there 
His  fatted  monsters,  through  the  flock  his  course 
Took  regular,  and  summ'd  them ;  with  the  first 
He  number'd  us,  suspicion  none  of  fraud 
Conceiving,  then  coueh'd  also.     We,  at  once, 
Loud-shouting  flew  on  him,  and  in  our  arms 
Constrain'd  him  fast ;  nor  the  sea-propliet  old 
Caird  not  incontinent  his  shifts  to  mind. 

*  8oal8,  or  na-ealTes. 


First  he  became  a  long-maned  lion  grim, 
Then  dragon,  panther  then,  a  savage  botr, 
A  limpid  stream,  and  an  o'ershadowing  tie«. 
We  persevering  held  him,  till  at  length 
The  ancient  of  the  deep,  skill'd  as  he  ii 
In  wiles,  yet  weary,  questioned  me,  and  flui 

Oh  Atreus'  son,  by  what  confedente  pA 
Instructed  liest  thou  in  wnit  for  me. 
To  seize  and  hold  me  ?  what  is  thy  dniiv! 

So  he ;  to  whom  thus  answer  I  retnraU 
Old  seer !  thou  know^st ;  why,  fraadfnl,  i' 

thou  ask  t 
It  is  because  I  have  been  prisonM  long 
Within  this  isle,  whence  I  hare  sought  in  m 
Deliverance,  till  my  wonted  courage  fvH*. 
Yet  say  (for  the  immortals  all  things  knov) 
What  god  detains  me,  and  my  course  forbili 
Hence  to  my  country  o'er  the  fishy  deep !         I 

So  I ;  when  thus  the  old  one  of  the  ittnk  I 
''But  thy  pLiin  duty  was  to  have  adored  I 

Jove,  first,  in  sacrifice,  and  all  the  godt,  I 

That  then  embarking,  by  propitious  gales 
ImpeU'd,  thou  might'st  liave  reach'd  thv  eoitfBv 
For  thou  art  doomed  ne'er  to  behold  agam  [<«■• 
Thy  friends,  thy  palace,  or  thy  native  tbosHi 
Till  thou  Imve  seim  oucc  more  the  halbv'd  fcrf 
Of  iEgypt,  and  with  hecatombs  adored 
Devout  the  deathless  tenants  of  the  skio. 
Then  will  they  speed  thee  whither  thou  dnirciL 

He  ended,  and  my  heart  broke  at  his  «oi^ 
Which  bade  me  pass  again  the  gloomy  golf 
To  -^gypt ;  tedious  course,  and  hard  to  iduen 
Yet,  though  in  sorrow  whelm'd,  I  thus  repfiei 

Old  prophet !  I  will  all  thy  will  perfonn. 
But  tell  me,  and  the  truth  simply  reveal ; 
Have  the  Achaians  with  their  ships  arrived 
All  safe,  whom  Nestor  left  and  1,  at  Troyt 
Or  of  the  chiefs  have  any  in  their  barin, 
Or  in  their  followers'  arms  found  a  dire  des& 
Unlook'd  for,  since  that  city's  siege  we  ckaedl 

I  spakcj  when  answer  thus  the  god  rrton'd. 
Atrides,  why  these  questions  I  neSl  b  none 
That  thou  should'st  all  my  secrets  lean,  «k 

once 
Reveal'd,  thou  wouldst  not  long  dry-evcd  nm 
Of  those  no  few  have  died,  and  many  hve ; 
But  leaders,  two  alone,  in  their  return 
Have  died,  (thou  also  hast  had  war  to  wage) 
And  one,  still  living,  roams  the  boundleH  tea. 

Ajax*,  surrtmnded  by  his  ealleys,  died. 
Him  Neptime,  first,  against  the  bulky  rocks 
The  Gyne  drove,  but  saved  him  from  the  dctf 
Nor  had  he  perish'd,  hated  as  he  was 
By  Pallas,  but  for  his  own  impious  boaii 
In  frenzy  utter'd,  that  he  would  escape 
The  billows,  even  in  the  gods*  de»pight. 
Neptune  that  speech  vain -glorious  hearing  gm 
His  trident,  and  the  huge  Gvroean  roek 
Smitiiig  indignant,  dash'd  it  naif  away ; 
Part  stood,  and  part,  on  wliich  the  boaster  «l 
When,  first,  the  brainsick  fury  seized  him,  feO 
Bearing  him  with  it  down  into  the  giulfs 
Of  ocean,  where  he  drank  the  brine^  and  died. 
But  thy  own  brother  in  his  barks  escaped 

*  From  tho  abniptneM  of  this  beghmhif .  Viifil.  pt 
bly,  who  has  copied  the  story,  took  the  hint  of  kisaia 
exordium. 

Nam  quis  t€,Juvenum  eonJUtentittimte,  * 
Egit  itdire  domoit 
s  Sou  of  (Itleua. 
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:  fate,  by  Juno  saved ;  yet  when,  at  length, 
hould  have  gaiuM  Malca's  craggy  shore, 
I,  by  a  sudden  tempest  caught,  he  flew 

I  many  a  groan  far  o*er  the  fishy  deep 

lie  land's  utmost  point,  where  once  his  home 
*ste8  had,  but  whei-e  Thyestes'  son 
It  then,  j^gisthus.     Easy  lay  his  course 
open  thence,  and  as  it  pleased  the  gods, 
shifted  wind  soon  bore  them  to  their  home, 
ligh  in  exultation,  trod  the  shore 
:  ^ave  him  birth,  kisM'd  it,  and  at  the  sight, 
welcome  sight  of-  Greece,  shed  many  a  tear, 
not  unseen  he  landed ;  for  a  spy, 
whom  the  shrewd  ^gisthus  had  seduced 
iromise  of  two  golden  talents,  mark'd 
coming  from  a  rock  where  he  had  watch'd 
year  complete,  lest  passing  un|)erceived, 
king  should  reassert  his  right  in  arms, 
t  flew  the  spy  with  tidings  to  his  lord, 
he,  incontinent,  this  project  framed 
lious.     Twenty  men,  the  boldest  hearts 

II  the  people,  from  the  rest  he  chose, 

im  he  in  aimbush  placed,  and  others  charged 
;ent  to  prepare  the  festal  board. 
I  horsen,  then,  and  chariots  forth  he  drove 
•fraught  with  mischief,  and  conducting  home 
unsuspicious  king,  amid  the  feast 

him,  as  at  his  crib  men  slay  an  ox. 
of  thy  brother's  train,  nor  of  his  train 
I  slew  thy  brother,  one  survived,  but  all, 
tering  in  blood  together,  there  expured. 
s  ended,  and  his  words  beat  on  my  heart 
tiey  would  break  it.     On  the  sands  I  sat 
ping,  nor  life  nor  light  desiring  more, 
when  I  had  in  dust  roird  me,  and  wept 
ill  satiety,  mine  ear  again 
oracle  of  ocean  thus  addressed. 
t  not,  O  son  of  Atreus !  weeping  here 
rer,  for  remedy  can  none  be  found ; 
quick  arising,  trial  make,  how  best 
1  shalt,  and  soonest,  reach  thy  home  again, 
either  him  still  living  thou  shalt  find, 
re  thou  come,  Orestes  shall  have  slain 
traitor,  and  thine  eyes  shall  see  his  tomb. 
i  ceased,  and  I,  afflicted  as  I  was, 
felt  my  spirit  at  that  word  refreshed, 

in  wing'd  accents  answer  thus  retum'd. 
'  these  I  am  inform'd ;  but  name  the  third 
•  dead  or  living,  on  the  boundless  deep 
ill  detainM ;  I  dread,  yet  wish  to  hear. 

I ;  to  whom  thus  Proteus  in  return, 
tea*  son,  the  lord  of  Ithaca — 

in  an  island  weeping  I  beheld, 
tt  of  the  nymph  Calypso,  by  constraint 
guest,  and  from  his  native  land  withheld 
ad  necessity ;  for  ships  well-oar*d, 
lithful  followers  hath  he  none,  whose  aid 
it  speed  him  safely  o*er  the  spacious  flood. 
Nf  enelaus,  dear  to  Jove  I  thy  fate 
ins  not  thee  the  stroke  of  death  to  meet 
eed-famed  Argos,  but  far  hence  the  gods 

send  thee  to  El^'sium,  and  the  earth  s 
emest  l>ounds ;  (there  Rhadamanthus  dwells, 
golden-hair'd,  and  there  the  human  kind 
y  the  easiest  life ;  no  snow  is  there, 
iting  winter,  and  no  drenchmg  shower, 
zephyr  always  gently  from  the  sea 
thes  on  them,  to  refresh  the  happy  race ;) 
that  fair  Helen  is  by  nuptial  bands 
owu,  and  thou  art  son-in-law  of  Jove. 


So  saying,  he  plunged  into  the  billowy  waste. 
I  then,  with  my  brave  comrades  to  the  flef^t 
RetumM,  deep-musing  as  I  went,  and  sad. 
No  sooner  Imd  I  reach'd  my  ship  beside 
The  ocean,  and  we  all  had  su])p'd,  than  night 
From  heaven  fell  on  us,  and  at  ease  reposed 
Along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  we  slept 
But  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
LookM  rosy  forth,  drawing  our  galleys  down 
Into  the  sacred  deep,  we  rear'd  again 
The  mast,  unfurKd  the  sail,  and  to  our  seats 
On  board  returning,  thresh *d  the  foamy  flood. 
Once  more,  at  length,  within  the  hallo w'd  stream 
Of  -^gypt  mooring,  on  the  shore  I  slew 
Whole  hecatombs,  and  (the  displeasure  thus 
Of  the  immortal  gods  appeased)  I  rear'd 
To  Agamemnon's  never-dying  fame 
A  tomb,  and  finishing  it  sail'd  again 
With  such  a  gale  from  heaven  vouchsafed,  as  sent 
My  ships  swift  scudding  to  the  shores  of  Greece. 
But  come— eleven  days  wait  here  or  twelve 
A  guest  with  me,  when  I  will  send  thee  hence 
Nobly  and  houour'd  with  illustrious  gifts. 
With  polish'd  chariot,  with  three  princely  steeds. 
And  with  a  gorgeous  cup,  that  to  the  gods 
Libation  pouring  ever  while  thou  livest 
From  that  same  cup,  tliou  may'st  remember  me. 

Him,  prudent,  then  answer'd  Telemachus. 
Atrides  seek  not  to  detain  me  here 
Long  time ;  for  though  contented  I  could  sit 
The  year  beside  thee,  nor  regret  my  home 
Or  parents,  (so  delightful  thy  discourse 
Sounds  in  my  ear)  yet,  even  now,  I  know, 
That  my  attendants  to  the  Pylian  shore 
Wish  ray  return,  whom  thou  thus  long  detain'st. 
What  boon  soe'er  thou  givest  me,  be  it  such 
As  I  may  treasured  keep ;  but  horses  none 
Take  I  to  Ithaca ;  them  rather  far 
Keep  thou,  for  thy  own  glory.     Thou  art  loni 
Of  an  extended  plain,  where  copious  springs 
The  lotus,  herbage  of  all  savours,  wheat, 
Pulse,  and  white  barley  of  luxuriant  growth. 
But  Ithaca  no  level  champaign  owns, 
A  nursery  of  goats,  and  yet  a  land 
Fairer  than  even  pastures  to  the  eye. 
No  sea-encircled  isle  of  ours  affonh» 
Smooth  course  commodious,  and  expanse  of  meads, 
But  my  own  Ithaca  transcends  them  all ! 

He  said ;  the  hero  Menelaus  smiled. 
And  stroking  tenderly  his  cheek,  replied. 
Dear  youth !  thy  speech  proclaims  thy  noble  blood. 
I  can  with  ease  supply  thee  from  withm 
With  what  shall  suit  thee  better,  and  the  gift 
Of  all  that  I  possess  which  most  excels 
In  beauty,  and  the  noblest  shall  be  thine. 
I  give  thee,  wrought  elaborate,  a  cup 
Itself  all  silver,  bound  with  lip  of  gold. 
It  is  the  work  of  Vulcan,  which  to  me 
The  hero  Pheedimus  imparted,  king 
Of  the  Sidoiiians,  when  on  my  return 
His  house  received  me.     That  sFiall  be  thy  otm. 

Thus  they  conferr'd ;  and  now  the  busy  trwn 
Of  '  menials  culinary  at  the  gate 
Enter'd  of  Menelaus,  chief  renown'd ; 
They  brought  him  sheep,  with  heart-ennobyng 


'  AaiTu^i'— generally  sifnifficg  the  fburHer  of  a  feiuit ; 
but  we  are  taught  by  Euttathius  to  understand  by  it,  in 
this  place,  the  penons  employed  In  preparing  it. 
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While  all  their  wives,  their  brows  with  frontlets 

bound, 
Came  charged  with  bread.    Thus  busy  they  pre- 
A  banquet  in  the  mansion  of  the  king.         [pared 

Meantime,  before  Ulysses'  palace  gate 
The  suiton)  sported  with  the  quoit  and  spear 
On  the  smooth  area,  customary'  scene 
Of  all  their  strife  and  angry  clamour  loud. 
There  sat  AntiuoUs,  and  the  godlike  youth 
Eurymachus,  supt?rior  to  the  rest 
And  chiefs  among  them,  to  whom  Phroiiius'  son 
Noc'mon  drawing  jiigh,  with  anxious  mien 
QuestionM  AntinoUs,  and  thus  began. 

Know  we,  Antinotis !  or  know  we  not, 
When  to  expect  Telemachus  at  home 
Ai^ain  from  Pylus  I  In  my  ship  he  went. 
Which  now  I  need,  that  I  may  cross  the  sea 
To  Elis,  on  whose  spacious  plain  I  feed 
Twelve  mares,  each  suckling  a  mule-colt  as  yet 
Unbroken,  but  of  which  I  purpose  one 
To  ferry  thence,  and  break  him  into  use. 

He  spake,  whom  they  astonish'd  heard ;  for  him 
Thtjy  deem'd  not  to  Neleian  Pylus  gone, 
But  haply  into  his  own  fields,  his  flocks 
To  visit,  or  the  steward  of  his  swine. 
Then  thus,  Eupithos*  son,  Antinous,  spake. 

Say  true.    When  sail'd  he  forth !  of  all  our  youth, 
Whom  chose  he  for  his  followers?  his  own  train 
Of  slaves  and  hirelings  ?  hath  he  power  to  effect 
This  also  !  Tell  me  too,  for  I  would  learn — 
Took  he  perforce  thy  sable  bark  away, 
Or  gavest  it  to  him  at  his  fii*st  demand  I 

To  whom  Noemon,  Phronius*  son,  replied. 
I  gave  it  voluntary ;  what  could'st  thou, 
Should  such  a  prince  petition  for  thy  bjurk 
In  such  distress?  Hard  were  it  to  refuse. 
Brave  youths  (our  bravest  youths  except  your- 
selves) 
Attend  him  forth  ;  and  with  them  I  observed 
Mentor  embarking,  ruler  o'er  them  all. 
Or,  if  not  Inm,  a  god  ;  for  such  he  seem'd. 
But  this  much  moves  my  wonder.     Yester-mom 
1  saw,  at  day-break,  noble  Mentor  here. 
Whom  ship})'d  for  Pylus  I  had  seen  before. 

He  ceased  ;  and  to  his  father's  house  retuni'd ; 
They,  hearing,  sat  aghast.    Their  games  meantime 
Fini-sh'd,  the  suitors  on  their  seats  reposed. 
To  whom  Eupithes'  son,  Antinous,  next, 
Much  ti-oubled  spake ;  a  black  storm  overcharged 
His  bosom,  and  his  vivid  eyes  Hash'd  fire. 

Ye  gods,  a  proud  exploit  is  here  achieved, 
This  voyage  of  Telemachus,  by  us 
Pronounced  impracticable  ;  yet  the  boy 
In  downright  opposition  to  us  all, 
Hath  headlong  launch'd  a  ship,  and  with  a  band 
Selected  from  our  bravest  youth,  is  gone. 
He  soon  will  prove  more  mischievous,  whose  power 
Jove  wither,  ere  we  suffer  its  effects ! 
But  give  me  a  swift  bark  with  twenty  rowers. 
That,  watching  his  return  within  the  streights 
Of  rocky  Samos  and  of  Ithaca, 
I  may  surprise  him ;  so  shall  he  have  sail'd 
To  seek  his  sire,  fatally  for  himself. 

He  ceased,  and  loud  applause  heard  in  reply, 
With  warm  encouragement.     Then,  rising  all, 
Into  Ulysses'  house  at  once  they  throng'd. 
Nor  was  Penelope  left  uninfomi'd 
Long  time  of  their  clandestine  plottings  deep, 
For  hemld  Medon  told  her  all,  whose  ear 
Their  councils  caught  while  in  the  outer-court 


He  stood,  and  tliey  that  project  framed  vithk 

Swift  to  Penelope  the  tale  he  bore, 

Who  as  he  pasa'd  the  gate  him  thus  addnsl 

For  what  cause,  herald !  have  the  soiton 
Thee  foremost !  Would  they  that  my  maide 
Their  tasks  aside,  and  dress  the  board  for  tkd 
Here  end  their  wooing !  may  they  hence  dcfil 
Never,  and  may  the  iMUiquct  now  prepared, 
This  banquet  prove  your  *  last !  who  in  suehtfaM 
Here  meeting  waste  the  patrimony  fair 
Of  brave  Telemachus ;  ye  never,  sure. 
When  children,  heard  how  gracious  and  how  | 
Ulysses  dwelt  among  your  parents,  none 
Of  all  his  people,  or  in  word  or  deed 
Injuring  as  great  princes  oft  are  wont, 
By  favour  influenced  now,  now  by  disgoit 
He  no  man  wrong'd  at  any  time ;'  but  pitia 
Your  wicked  purpose  in  your  deeds  appeu% 
Who  sense  have  none  of  benefits  conferred. 

Then  Medon  answer  thus,  prudent,  retnn'i 
Oh  queen  !  may  the  gods  grant  this  proie ' 
But  greater  far  and  heavier  ills  than  this  [«i 
The  suitors  plan,  whose  counsels  Jove  ooi ' 
Their  base  desire  and  purpose  are  to  slay 
Telemachus  on  his  return  ;  for  he, 
To  gather  tidings  of  his  sire  is  gone 
To  Pylus,  or  to  Sparta's  land  divine. 

He  said  ;  and  where  she  stood,  her 
Fail'd  under  her,  and  all  her  spirits  went 
Speechless  she  long  remain'd,  tears  fiU'd  her  ejn^j 
And  inarticulate  in  its  passage  died 
Her  utterance,  till  at  l&st  wiSi  pain  she  sptkc 

Herald !  why  went  my  son  t  he  hath  no  neel 
On  board  swift  ships  to  ride,  which  are  to  mil 
His  steeds  that  bear  him  over  seas  remote. 
Went  he,  that,  with  himself,  his  very  name 
Might  perish  from  among  mankind  for  erer! 

Then  answer,  thus,  Medon  the  wise  retnn'it 
I  know  not  whether  him  some  god  impeli'd 
Or  his  own  heart  to  Pylus,  there  to  hear 
News  of  his  sire's  return,  or  by  what  &te 
At  least  he  died,  if  he  return  no  more.  i 

He  said,  and  traversing  Ulysses'  courti|  I 

Departed ;  she,  with  heart-consuming  woe 
O'crwhelm'd,  no  longer  could  endure  to  tska 
Repose  on  any  of  her  numerous  seats. 
But  on  the  threshold  of  her  chamber-door 
Lamenting  sat,  while  all  her  female  train 
Around  her  moan'd,  the  ancient  and  the  yooiig^ 
Whom,  sobbing,  thus,  Penelope  bespake. 

Hear  me,  ye  maidens !  for  of  women  bom 
Coeval  with  me,  none  hath  e'er  received 
Such  plenteous  sorrow  from  the  gods  as  I, 
Who  first  my  noble  husband  lost,  endued 
With  courage  lion-like,  of  all  the  Greeks 
The  chief  with  every  virtue  most  adom'd, 
A  prince  all-excellent,  whose  glorious  praise 
Through  Hellas  and  all  Argos  flew  digued. 
And  now,  my  darling  son, — him  stonns  hafi 
Far  hence  inglorious,  and  I  knew  it  not.  [saat^^ 
Ah  treacherous  servants  I  conscious  as  ye  were 
Of  his  design,  not  one  of  you  the  thought 
Conceived  to  wake  me  when  he  went  on  board. 
For  had  but  the  report  once  reach'd  my  ear. 
He  either  liad  not  gone  (how  much  see  er 


V  This  transition  fh>m  the  third  to  the  i 
belongs  to  the  original,  and  is  considered  as  a  fine  «truta 
of  art  in  the  poet,  who  represents  Penelope  in  the  wartntl 
of  her  resentment,  forgetting  where  she  is,  and  •  ' 
the  suitors  os  if  present. 
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to  leave  me)  or  had  left  me  dead, 
ye, — bid  my  ancient  servant  come, 
lom  when  1  left  my  father's  house 
le,  and  nhose  office  is  to  attend 
ous  garden-plants)  that  he  may  seek 
uirtes,  and  may  tell  him  all, 
contrive  some  remedy,  perchance, 
dient,  and  shall  come  abroad 
^fore  the  men  who  wish  to  ^y 
>rince,  godlike  Ul^-sses*  son. 
Lis  the  gentle  Euryclca  spake, 
'elemachus.     Alas  !  my  queen  ! 
r  spare,  deal  with  me  as  tliou  wilt, 
es»  tlie  truth.     I  knew  it  all. 
I  all  that  he  requii*cd  from  me, 
and  bread,  and  at  his  bidding,  swore 
e  nought  in  twelve  whole  days  to  come, 
uiry  made,  thou  should'st  thyself 
departure,  lest  thou  should'st  impair 
features  with  excess  of  grief, 
lyself,  and  fresh  attired,  ascend 
1  chamber,  there,  with  all  thy  train, 
)  Pallas,  who  shall  save,  tlienceforth, 
ora  death,  what  ills  soc'er  he  meet, 
ish  sorrows  to  the  present  woes 
king,  for  I  believe  not  yet 
ace  entirely  by  the  gods 
I,  but  trust  that  there  shall  still  be  found 
■m,  who  shall  dwell  in  royal  state, 
he  fruits  of  fertile  fields  remote, 
g,  she  hush'd  her  sorrow,  and  her  eyes 

streani'd.     Then,   bathed   and   fresh 
scended  with  her  train  [attired, 

palace,  and  a  basket  stored 
w'd  cakes  offering,  to  Pallas  pray'd. 
atchless  daughter  of  Jove  segiB-armM  I 
le  Ulysses  oflcr'd  here 

of  fatted  kine  or  sheep  to  thee, 
Tul  of  his  piety,  preserve 
;  son,  and  frustrate  with  a  frown 
Y  of  these  imperious  guests  I 
,  and  wept  aloud,  whoso  earnest  suit 
lived.     And  now  the  spacious  hall 
ly  passages  with  tunmlt  rang 
ur  of  that  throng,  when  thus,  a  youth 
I  his  fellows,  dared  to  speak, 
oo'd  and  long,  the  queen  at  length  pre- 

jiother  mate ',  and  nought  suspects 
r  death  to  which  her  son  is  doom'd. 
Alt  they,  meantune,  themselves  remained 
what  course  the  dread  concern  elsewhere 
,  whom  Antinous  thus  addrcssM. 
e  and  all,  I  counsel  you,  beware 
Id  boasting  unadvised ;  lest  one 
g  you,  report  your  words  within, 
r  thus,  in  silence,  let  us  move 
oit  so  pleasant  to  us  all. 

and  twenty  chose,  the  bravest  there, 
a  he  sought  tlie  galley  on  the  sliore, 
wing  down  into  the  deep,  they  placed 
tnd  sails  on  board,  and  fitting,  next, 
n  oi*der  to  its  proper  groove, 
ad  spread  their  canvas  to  the  gale. 

attendants,  then,  brought  them  their 

8  in  deep  water  they  had  moor'd 

g,  perhaps,  tbc  sound  of  her  vuioe  and  imagin- 
Muig.—  Vide  Bamcii  in  toco. 


The  ship,  themscivcs  embarking,  suppM  on  board. 
And  watch'd  impatient  for  the  dusk  of  eve. 

But  when  Penelope,  the  palace  stairs 
Remounting,  had  her  upper  chamber  reach'd, 
There,  unrefresh'd  with  either  food  or  wine. 
She  laid  her  down,  her  noble  son  the  theme 
Of  all  her  thoughts,  whether  he  should  escape 
His  haughty  foes,  or  perish  by  their  hands. 
Numerous  as  are  the  lion*s  thoughts,  who  sees, 
Not  without  fear,  a  multitude  with  toils 
Encircling  him  around,  such  numerous  thoughts 
Her  bosom  occupied,  till  sleep  at  length 
Invading  her,  she  sank  in  soft  rejwsc. 

Then  Pallas,  teeming  with  a  new  design. 
Set  forth  an  airy  phantom  in  the  form 
Of  fair  Iphthima,  daughter  of  the  brave 
Icarius,  and  Eumelus'  wedded  wife 
In  Pherae.     Shaped  like  her  the  dream  she  sent 
Into  the  mansion  of  the  godlike  chief 
Ulysses,  with  kind  pur|>ose  to  abate 
The  sighs  and  tears  of  sad  Penelope. 
Entering  the  chamber-portal,  where  the  bolt 
Secured  it,  at  her  head  the  image  stood. 
And  thus,  in  terms  compassionate,  began. 

Sleep'st  thou,  distress'd  Penelope !  The  gods, 
Happy  in  everlasting  rest  themselves. 
Forbid  thy  sorrows.     Thou  shalt  yet  behold 
Thy  son  again,  who  hath  by  no  oflence 
Incurred  at  any  time  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

To  whom,  sweet-slumbering  in  the  shadowy  gate 
By  which  dreams  pass,  Penelope  replied. 

What  cause,  my  sister,  brings  thee,  who  art  seen 
Unfrequent  here,  for  that  thou  dwell'st  remote  I 
And  thou  enjoin'st  me  a  cessation  too 
From  sorrows  numerous,  and  which,  fretting,  wear 
My  heart  continual ;  first,  my  spouse  I  lost 
With  courage  lion-like  endow'd,  a  prince 
All-excellent,  whose  never-dying  praise 
Through  Hellas  and  all  Argos  Hew  diffused ; 
And  now  my  only  son,  new  to  the  toils 
And  hazards  of  the  sea,  nor  less  untaught 
The  arts  of  traffic,  in  a  ship  is  gone 
Far  hence,  for  whose  dear  cause  I  sorrow  more 
Than  for  his  sire  himself,  and  even  shake 
With  terror,  lest  he  jK'rish  by  their  hands 
To  whom  he  goes,  or  in  the  stormv  deep  ; 
For  numerous  are  his  foes,  and  all  intent 
To  slay  him,  ere  he  reach  his  home  again. 

Then  answer  thus  the  shadowy  form  retum'd. 
Take  courage ;  suffer  not  excessive  dread 
To  overwhelm  thee,  such  a  guide  he  hath 
And  guardian,  one  whom  many  wish  their  friend, 
And  ever  at  their  side,  knowing  her  power, 
Minerva ;  she  compassionates  Uiy  gnefs. 
And  I  am  here,  her  harbinger,  who  speak 
As  thou  hast  heard  by  her  own  kind  command. 

Then  thus  Penelope  the  wise  replied. 
Oh  !  if  thou  art  a  goddess,  and  hast  heard 
A  goddess'  voice,  rehearse  to  me  the  lot 
Of  that  unhappy  one,  if  yet  he  live 
Spectator  of  the  cheerful  beams  of  day. 
Or  if,  already  dead,  he  dwell  below. 

Whom  answered  thus  the  fleeting  shadow  vain. 
I  will  not  now  inform  thee  if  thy  lord 
Live,  or  live  not.     Vain  words  are  best  unspoken. 

So  saying,  her  egress  swift  beside  the  bolt 
She  made,  and  melted  into  air.     Upsprang 
From  sleep  Icarius'  daughter,  and  her  heai*t 
Felt  heal'd  within  her,  by  tliat  dream  distinct 
Visited  in  the  noiseless  night  serene. 
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Meantime  the  suitors  urged  their  watery  way, 
To  instant  death  devoting  in  their  hearts 
Telcmachus.     There  is  a  rocky  isle 
In  the  mid  sea,  Samos  the  rude  between 
And  Ithaca,  not  large,  named  Asteria. 
It  hath  commodious  havens,  into  which 
A  passage  clear  opens  on  either  side, 
And  there  the  ambush'd  Greeks  his  coming  watched. 


BOOK  V. 

ARGUMENT. 
Mercury  bears  to  Calypso  a  command  from  Jupiter  that 
'        she  dismiss  Ulysfies.    She,  after  some  remonstrance«, 
promises  obodicneo,  and  furnishes  him  with  implements 
I  and  materials,  with  which  he  constructs  a  raft    He 

I  quits  Caly]>so's  island ;  is  persecuted  by  Neptune  with 

I ,        dreadful  tempests,  but  by  the  assistance  of  a  sea  nymph, 
I         after  having  lost  his  raft,  is  enabled  to  swim  to  Pheacia. 

Aurora  from  beside  her  glorious  mate 

Tithonus  now  arose,  light  to  dispense  [go^ 

'     Through  earth  and  heaven,  when  the  aaeembled 
'     In  council  sat,  o'er  whom  high-thundering  Jove 

Presided,  mightiest  of  the  powers  above. 

Amid  them,  Pallas  on  the  numerous  woes 
I     Descanted  of  Ulysses,  whom  she  saw 

With  grief,  still  prisou'd  in  Calypso's  isle. 
Jove,  father,  hear  me,  and  ye  other  powers 
!     Who  live  for  ever,  hear!  Be  never  king 
I     Henceforth  to  gracious  acts  inclined,  humane, 
'     Or  righteous,  but  let  every  scepti-ed  hand 
I     Rule  merciless,  and  deal  in  wrong  alone, 

Since  none  of  all  his  people  whom  he  sway'd 
1     With  such  paternal  gentleness  and  love 
,     Remembers,  now,  divine  Ulysses  more. 
I     He,  in  yon  dii«tant  isle  a  suflercr  lies 

Of  hopeless  sori*ow,  through  constraint  the  guest 

Still  of  the  nymph  Calypso,  without  means 
!     Or  power  to  reach  his  native  shoi'cs  again, 
ji    Alike  of  gallant  barks  and  friends  deprived, 
I    Who  might  conduct  him  o'er  the  spacious  deep. 
I    Nor  is  this  all,  but  enemies  combine 
I     To  slay  his  son  ere  yet  he  can  return 
j     From  Pylus,  whither  he  hath  gone  to  learn 
I '    There,  or  in  Sparta,  tidings  of  his  sire. 
,         To  whom  the  cloud-assembler  god  replied. 
I '    What  word  hath  pass'd  thy  lips,  daughter  beloved ! 
j '    Hast  thou  not  puq>08ed  that  aiTiving  soon 

I  At  h(»me,  Ulmses  shall  destroy  his  foes  I 
Guide  thou,  Telemachus,  (for  well  thou  canst) 
That  he  may  reach  secure  his  native  coast, 

I   And  that  the  suitors  baffled  may  return. 

'        He  ceased,  and  thus  to  Hermes  spake,  his  son. 

;   Hermes !  (for  thou  art  herald  of  our  will 

|i   At  all  times)  to  yon  bnght-hair'd  nymph  convey 
Our  fixt  resolve,  that  brave  Ufysses  thence 
Depart,  unconii)anied  by  god  or  man. 
Borne  on  a  corded  raft,  and  suffering  woe 
Exti*eme,  he  on  the  twentieth  day  shall  reach, 

i     Not  sooner,  Scheric  the  deep-soil'd,  possess'd 

I I  By  the  Phoeacians,  kinsmen  of  the  gods. 
They,  as  a  god  shall  iwerence  the  chief. 
And  in  a  bark  of  theirs  shall  send  him  thence 
To  his  own  home,  much  treasure,  biass  and  gold 
And  raiment  giving  him,  to  an  amount 
Surpassing  all  tlia^  had  he  safe  retum'd, 


He  should  by  lot  have  shared  of  IKom^flidL 

Thus  fate  appoints  Ulysses  to  regain 

His  country,  his  own  palace,  and  his  bkaiiL 

He  ended,  n!)r  the  Argicide  reliised, 
Messenger  of  the  skies ;  his  sandab  &ir, 
Ambi7)sial,  golden,  to  his  feet  he  bound, 
Which  o'er  the  moist  wave,  rapid  as  the  vin^ 
Bear  him,  and  o'er  the  illimitable  earth. 
Then  took  lus  rod  with  which,  at  will,  all  em 
He  closes  soft,  or  opes  them  wide  again. 
So  arm'd,  forth  flew  the  valiant  Argidde. 
Alighting  on  Pieria,  down  he  stoop'd 
To  ocean,  and  the  billows  lightly  skimm'd 
In  form  a  sea-mew,  such  as  in  the  bays 
Tremendous  of  the  barren  deep  her  food 
Seeking,  dips  oft  in  brine  her  ample  wing. 
In  such  disguise  o'er  many  a  wave  he  rode, 
But  reaching,  now,  that  isle  remote,  forsook 
The  azure  deep,  and  at  the  spacious  grot, 
Where  dwelt  the  amber-tressed  nymph  arriw^ 
Found  her  within.     A  Are  on  all  the  hearth 
Blazed  sprightly,  and,  afar-diffused,  the  scent 
Of  smooth-split  cedar  and  of  c^Tsress  wood 
Odorous,  burning,  cheer'd  the  happy  isle. 
She,  busied  at  the  loom,  and  plj'ing  fast 
Her  golden  shuttle,  with  melodious  voice 
Sat  chaunting  tliere ;  a  grove  on  either  side, 
Alder  and  poplar,  and  the  redolent  brandi 
Wide-spread  of  cypress,  skirted  dork  the  cave. 
There  many  a  bird  of  broadest  pinion  baih 
Secure  her  nest,  the  owl,  the  kite,  and  daw 
Long-tongued,  fi'equenter  of  the  sandy  Aom. 
A  garden-vine  luxuriant  on  all  sides 
Mantled  the  spacious  cavern,  cluster^hang 
Profuse ;  four  fountains  of  serenest  l^-mph 
Their  siimous  course  pursuing  side  by  side, 
Stniy'd  all  aromid,  and  everywhere  appear'd 
Meadows  of  softest  verdure,  purpled  o'er 
With  violets ;  it  was  a  scene  to  tiU 
!  A  god  from  heaven  with  wonder  and  delight 
I  Hermes,  heaven's  messenger,  admiring  stood 
That  sight,  and  having  all  surve\''d,  at  length 
Enter'd  the  grotto ;  nor  the  lovely  n^r-mph 
Him  knew  not  soon  as  seen,  for  not  unlmuwn 
I^ch  to  the  other  the  immortals  are. 
How  far  soever  separate  their  abodes. 
Yet  found  he  not  within  the  mighty  chief 
Ulysses ;  he  sat  weeping  on  the  shore. 
Forlorn,  for  there  his  custom  was  with  groans 
Of  sad  regret  to  afflict  his  breaking  h^urt. 
Looking  continual  o'er  the  barren  deep. 
Then  thus  Calypso,  njTuph  divine,  the  god 
Questioned,  from  her  resplendent  throne  august. 

Hermes  !  possessor  of  the  potent  rod  ! 
Who,  though  by  me  much  reverenced  and  bebred^ 
So  seldom  comest,  say,  wheref«»re  comcst  now  I 
Speak  thy  desire ;  I  grant  it,  if  thou  ask 
Things  possible,  and  possible  to  me. 
Stay  not,  but  entering  farther,  at  my  board 
Due  rites  of  ho3j)itality  receive. 

So  saying,  the  goddess  with  ambrofiial  food 
Her  table  cover'd,  and  with  rosy  juice 
Nectareous  chargtnl  the  cup.   Then  ate  and  drul 
The  Argicide  and  herald  of  the  skies, 
And  in  his  soul  with  that  repast  divine 
Refresh'd,  his  message  to  the  n^-mph  declared. 

Questionest  thou,  a  goddess,  me  a  god ! 
I  tell  thee  truth,  sinc4*  such  is  thy  demand. 
Not  willing,  but  by  Jove  constrain'd,  I  comcw 
For  who  would,  voluntaiy,  such  a  breadtk 
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£normoii8  measure  of  the  salt  expanse, 
Where  city  none  is  been  in  which  the  gods 
Are  served  with  chosen  hecatombs  and  prayer ! 
But  no  divinity  may  the  designs 
Elude,  or  contra  vert,  of  Jove  supreme. 
He  saith,  that  liere  thou  hold'st  the  most  distrest 
Of  all  those  warriors  who  nine  years  astail'd 
The  city  of  Priam,  and  (that  city  sack'd) 
Departed  in  the  tenth ;  but,  going  thence, 
Oifended  Pallas,  who  with  adverse  winds 
Opposed  their  voyage,  and  with  boisterous  waves. 
Then  [lenshM  all  his  gallant  friends,  but  him 
Billows  and  storms  drove  hither ;  Jove  commands 
That  thou  dismiss  him  hence  without  delay, 
For  fate  ordains  him  not  to  perish  here 
From  all  his  friends  remote,  but  he  is  doom'd 
To  see  them  yet  again,  and  to  arrive 
At  his  own  palace  in  his  native  land. 

He  said ;  divine  Cal^qpso  at  the  sound 
Shuddcr'd,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  replied. 

Ye  are  unjust,  ye  gods,  and  envious  past 
All  others,  grudging  if  a  goddess  take 
A  mortal  man  o|)enly  to  her  arms ! 
So,  when  the  rosy-fingcr*d  Morning  chose 
Orion,  though  ye  live  yourselves  at  ease. 
Yet  ye  all  envied  her,  until  the  chaste 
Diana  from  her  golden  tlirone  dispatched 
A  silent  sliaft,  which  slew  him  in  Ortygia. 
So,  when  the  golden -tressed  Ceres,  urged 
By  passion,  took  liision  to  her  arms 
In  a  thrice-labourM  fallow,  not  untaught 
Was  Jove  that  secret  long,  and  hearing  it, 
Indignant,  slew  him  with  his  candent  bolt. 
So  also,  0  ye  gods,  ye  envy  me 
The  mortal  man,  my  consort.     Ilim  I  saved 
Myself,  while  solitary  on  his  keel 
He  rode,  for  with  his  sulphurous  arrow  Jove 
Had  cleft  his  bark  amid  the  sable  deep. 
Then  perished  all  his  gallant  friends,  but  lum 
Billows  and  storms  drove  liither,  whom  I  loved 
Sincere,  and  fondly  destined  to  a  life 
Immortal,  unobnoxious  to  decay. 
But  since  no  deity  may  the  designs 
Elude  or  controvert  of  Jove  supreme, 
Hence  with  him  o'er  the  barren  deep,  if  such 
The  sovereign's  will,  and  such  his  stem  command. 
But  undismiss'd  he  goes  by  me,  who  ships 
Myself  well-oar'd  and  marinei*s  have  none 
To  send  with  him  athwart  the  spacious  flood ; 
Yet  freely,  readily,  my  best  advice 
I  will  afford  him,  that,  escaping  all 
Danger,  he  may  regain  his  native  shore. 

Then  Hermes  thus,  the  messenger  of  heaven. 
Act  as  thou  say'st,  fearing  the  frown  of  Jove, 
Lest,  if  provoked,  he  spai-e  not  even  thee. 

So  saying,  the  dauntless  Argicidc  withdrew. 
And  she  ^Jove's  mandate  heard)  all-graceful  went, 
Seeking  the  brave  Ulysses ;  on  the  shore 
She  found  him  seated  ;  tears  succeeding  tears 
Deluged  his  eyes,  while,  hopeless  of  return, 
Life's  precious  hours  to  eating  cares  he  gave 
Continual,  with  the  nymph  now  charm'd  no  morv. 
Yet,  cold  as  she  was  amorous,  still  he  pass'd 
His  nights  beside  her  in  the  hollow  gi*ot, 
ConstrainM,  and  day  by  day  the  rocks  among 
Which  lined  the  shore  heart-broken  sat,  and  oft 
While  wistfully  ho  eyed  the  barren  deep. 
Wept,  groan'd,  desponded,  sigh'd,  and  wept  again. 
Then,  drawing  near,  thus  spake  the  nymph  divine. 

Unhappy  I  weep  not  here,  nor  life  consume 


In  anguish ;  go ;  thou  hast  my  glad  conseut. 
Arise  to  labour ;  hewing  down  the  trunks 
Of  lofty  trees,  fashion  them  with  the  axe 
To  a  broad  raft,  which  closely  floor'd  above. 
Shall  hence  convey  thee  o'er  the  gloomy  deep. 
Bread,  water,  and  the  red  grape's  cheering  juice 
Myself  will  put  on  board,  which  shall  preserve 
Thy  life  from  famine ;  I  will  also  ^ive 
New  raiment  for  thy  limbs,  and  will  dispatch 
Winds  after  thee  to  waft  thee  home  unharm'd, 
If  such  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  who  dwell 
In  yonder  boundless  heaven,  superior  far 
To  me,  in  knowledge  and  in  skill  to  judge. 

She  ceased ;  but  horror  at  that  sound  the  heart 
Chill'd  of  Ulysses,  and  in  accents  wing'd 
With  wonder,  thus  the  noble  chief  replied. 

Ah !  other  thoughts  than  of  my  safe  return 
Employ  thee,  goddess,  now,  who  bid'st  me  pass 
The  perilous  gulf  of  ocean  on  a  raft. 
That  wild  expanse  terrible,  which  even  ships 
Pass  not,  though  form'd  to  cleave  their  way  with 
And  joj-f^l  in  propitious  winds  from  Jove,    [ease. 
No — let  me  never,  in  despight  of  thee. 
Embark  on  board  a  raft,  nor  till  thou  swear. 
Oh  goddess  1  the  inviolable  oath. 
That  future  mischief  thou  intend'st  me  none. 

He  said ;  Calypso,  beauteous  goddess,  smiled, 
And,  while  she  spake,  stroking  his  cheek,  replied. 

Thou  dost  asperse  me  rudely,  and  excuse 
Of  ignorance  hast  none,  far  better  taught ; 
What  words  were  these !    How  could'st  thou  thus 

reply ! 
Now  hear  me.  Earth,  and  tlie  wide  Heaven  above ! 
Hear,  too,  ye  wtters  of  the  Stygian  stream 
Under  the  earth,  (by  which  the  blessed  gods 
Swear  trembling,  and  revere  the  aweful  oath !) 
That  future  mischief  I  intend  thee  none. 
No,  my  designs  concerning  thee  are  such 
As,  in  an  exigence  resembling  thine. 
Myself,  most  sure,  should  for  myself  conceive. 
I  have  a  mind  more  equal,  not  of  steel 
My  heart  is  form'd,  but  much  to  pity  inclined. 

So  saying,  the  lovely  goddess  with  swift  pace 
Led  on,  whose  footsteps  he  as  swift  pursued. 
Within  the  vaulted  cavern  they  arrived. 
The  goddess  and  the  man ;  on  the  same  throne 
Ulysses  sat,  whence  Hermes  had  arisen. 
And  viands  of  all  kinds,  such  as  sustain 
The  life  of  mortal  man.  Calypso  placed 
Before  him,  both  for  beverage  and  for  food. 
She  opposite  to  the  illustrious  chief 
Reposed,  by  her  attendant  maidens  served 
With  nectar  and  ambrosia.     They  their  hands 
Stretch'd  forth  together  to  the  ready  feast, 
And  when  nor  hunger  more  nor  thirst  remained 
Unsated,  thus  the  beauteous  nymph  began. 

Laertes*  noblo  son,  for  wisdom  famed 
And  artifice !  oh  canst  thou  thus  resolve 
To  seek,  incontinent,  thv  native  shores  1 
I  pardon  thee.    Farewell !  but  could'st  thou  gues 
The  woes  which  fate  ordains  thee  to  endure 
Ere  yet  thou  reach  thy  country,  well-content 
Here  to  inhabit,  thou  would'st  keep  my  grot 
And  be  immortal,  howsoe'er  thy  wife 
Engage  thy  every  wish  day  after  day. 
Yet  can  1  not  in  stature  or  in  form 
Myself  suspect  inferior  aught  to  her. 
Since  competition  cannot  be  between 
Mere  mortal  beauties  and  a  form  divine. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever- wise,  replied. 
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Aweful  divinity !  be  not  incensed. 
I  knuw  that  my  Penelope  in  form 
And  etature  altopetlicr  yields  to  thee, 
For  she  is  mortal,  and  immortal  thou, 
From  age  exempt ;  yet  not  the  less  I  wish 
My  home,  and  languish  daily  to  return. 
But  should  some  god  amid  the  sable  deep 
Dash  me  again  into  a  wreck,  my  soul 
Shall  bear  that  also ;  for,  by  practice  taught, 
I  have  leam'd  patience,  having  much  endured 
By  tempt^t  and  in  battle  both.     Oome  then 
This  evil  also !  I  am  well  prepared. 

He  ended,  and  the  sun  sinking,  resigned 
The  earth  to  darkness.     Then  in  a  recess 
Interior  of  the  cavern,  side  by  side 
Reposed,  they  took  their  amoi  ous  delight. 
But  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Look'd  rosy  forth,  Ulysses  then  in  haste 
Put  on  his  vest  and  mantle,  and  thti  nymph 
•Her  snowy  vesture  of  transparent  woof, 
Graceful,  i*edundant ;  to  her  waist  she  bound 
Her  golden  zone,  and  veil'd  her  beauteous  head. 
Then,  musing,  plann'd  the  noble  chief's  return. 
She  gave  him,  fitted  to  the  gra.sp,  an  axe 
Of  iron,  ponderous,  double-edged,  with  haf 
Of  olive-wood,  inserted  tinu,  and  wrought 
With  curious  ai*t.     Then,  placing  in  his  hand 
A  polish 'd  adze,  she  led,  herself,  the  way 
To  her  isle's  utmost  verge,  where  tallest  trees 
But  dry  long  since  and  sapless  stood,  which  best 
M  ight  serve  his  purposes,  as  buoyant  most, 
The  alder,  poplar,  and  cloud-piercing  fir. 
To  that  tall  grove  she  led  and  left  him  there, 
Seeking  her  grot  again.     Then  slept  not  he, 
But,  swinging  with  both  hands  the  axe,  his  task 
Soon  finish 'd ;  trees  full  twenty  to  the  ground 
He  cast,  which,  dextert)us,  with  his  adze  he  smooth*d. 
The  knotted  surtacc  chipping  by  a  line. 
Meantime  the  lovely  gotldess  to  his  aid      [beams, 
Sharp  augers  brought,  with  which  he  bored  the 
Then,  side  by  side  ])]acing  them,  fitted  each 
To  other,  and  with  long  cramps  join'd  them  all. 
Broad  as  an  artist,  skill'd  in  naval  works, 
The  bottom  of  a  ship  of  burthen  spreads. 
Such  breadth  Ulysses  to  his  raft  assign 'd. 
He  deck'd  her  over  with  long  planks,  upborne 
On  massy  beams ;  he  made  the  mast,  to  which 
He  added  suitable  the  yard  ; — ho  framed 
Rudder  and  helm  to  regulate  her  course, 
With  wicker-work  he  border 'd  all  her  length 
For  safety,  and  much  ballast  stow'd  within. 
Meantime,  Calypso  brought  him  for  a  sail 
Fittest  materials,  which  he  also  shaped. 
And  to  his  sail  due  furniture  anncx'd 
Of  cordage  strong,  foot-roi>e8  and  ropes  aloft. 
Then  heaved  her  down  with  levers  to  the  deep. 
He  finished  all  his  work  on  the  fourth  day. 
And  on  the  fifth.  Calypso,  n\7nph  divine, 
Dismiss'd  him  from  her  isle,  but  laved  him  first, 
And  clothed  him  in  sweet-scented  garments  new. 
Two  skins  the  goddess  also  placed  on  board. 
One  charged  with  crimson  wine,  and  ampler  one 
With  water,  nor  a  bag  with  food  replete 
Forgot,  nutritious,  grateful  to  the  taste. 
Nor  yet,  her  latest  gift,  a  gentle  gale 
And  manageable,  which  Ulysses  spi*ead, 
Kxulting,  all  his  canvass  to  receive. 
Beside  the  helm  he  sat,  steering  expert. 
Nor  sleep  fell  ever  on  his  eyes  that  watch 'd 
Intent  the  Pleiads,  tardy  in  decline 


Bootes,  and  the  Blear,  call'd  else  the  Wain, 
Which,  in  his  polar  prison  circling,  IcMki 
Direct  toward  Orion,  and  alone 
Of  these  sinks  never  to  the  briny  deep. 
That  star  the  lovely  goddess  bade  him  boU 
Continual  on  his  left  through  all  his  coane. 
Ten  da^-s  and  seven,  he,  navigating,  cleavvd 
The  brine,  and  on  the  eighteenth  diiy,  at  kap^ 
The  shadowy  mountains  of  Phoeacia's  land 
Descried,  where  nearest  to  his  course  it  kj 
Like  a  broad  buckler  on  the  waves  afloat 

But  Neptune,  now  returning  frova.  the  bai 
Of  ^Ethiopia,  mark'd  him  on  his  raft 
Skimming  the  billows,  from  the  mountain-toft 
Of  distant  Solyma*.     With  tenfold  wzath 
Inflamed  that  sight  he  view'd,  his  brows  be  iboi^ 
And  thus  within  himself,  indignant,  spake. 

So  then — new  counsels  in  the  skies,  it  iiiiiw. 
Propitious  to  Ulysses,  have  prevail'd 
Since  Ethiopia  hath  been  my  abode. 
He  8e<'8  Phakcia  nigh,  where  be  must  leap 
The  boundary  of  his  woes ;  but  ere  that  hour 
Arrive,  I  will  ensure  him  many  a  groan. 

So  saying,  he  grasp*d  his  trident,  gathered  doK 
The  clouds  and  troubled  ocean ;  every  storm 
From  every  point  he  sommon'c^  earth  and  sea 
Darkening,  and  the  night  fell  bUck  from  hcaui. 
The  east,  the  soutli,  the  heavy-blowing  west. 
And  the  cold  north-wind  clear,  assail'd  at  oooe 
His  raft,  and  heaved  on  high  the  billowy  flood. 
All  hope,  all  courage,  in  tlwt  moment,  lost. 
The  hero  thus  within  himself  complain 'd. 

Wretch  that  I  am,  what  destiny  at  last 
Attends  me !  much  I  fear  the  goddess'  woids 
All  true,  which  threaten'd  me  with  nnmerous  iOi 
On  the  wide  sea,  ere  I  should  reach  my  home. 
Behold  them  all  fulfilled !     With  what  a  stoin 
.fove  hangs  the  heavens,  and  agitates  the  deep! 
The  winds  combined  beat  on  me.     Now  I  sink! 
Thrice  ble^t,  and  more  than  tlirice,  Achaia*s  lOBi 
At  Ilium  slain  for  the  Atridae*  sake ! 
Ah,  would  to  heaven  that,  dying,  I  had  felt 
That  day  the  stroke  of  fate,  when  me  the  dead 
Achilles  guarding,  witli  a  thousand  spears 
Troy's  furious  host  assaiPd !     Funereal  rites 
I  then  had  sliared,  and  praise  from  every  Greek, 
Whom  now  the  most  inglorious  death  awaits. 

While  thus  he  spake,  a  billow  on  his  head 
Bursting  impetuous,  whurlM  the  raft  around. 
And  dashing  from  his  grasp  the  helm,  hinudf 
Plunged  far  remote.    Then  came  a  sudden  guii 
Of  mingling  winds,  tliat  in  the  middle  snapped 
His  mast,  and,  hurried  o*er  the  waves  afiur. 
Both  sail  and  sail-yard  fell  into  the  flood. 
Long  time  submerged  he  Uy,  nor  could  with  emt 
The  violence  of  that  dread  shock  surmount^ 
Or  rise  to  air  again,  so  burthensome 
His  di-ench'd  apparel  proved ;  but,  at  the  last. 
Ho  rose,  and  rising,  sputter'd  from  his  lips 
The  brine  that  trickled  copious  from  his  Innows. 
Nor,  harassed  as  he  was,  resigned  he  yet 
His  raft,  but  buffeting  the  waves  aside 
With  desperate  efibrts,  seized  it,  and  again 
Fast  seated  on  the  middle  deck,  escaped. 
Then  roH'd  the  raft  at  random  in  the  flood. 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  toss'd  from  wave  to  wave. 
As  when  in  autumn,  Boreas  o'er  the  plain 
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Conglomerated  thorns  before  him  drives, 
They,  tangled,  to  each  other  close  adhere, 
So  her  the  winds  drove  wild  about  the  deep. 
By  turns  the  south  consign*d  her  to  be  sport 
For  the  rude  north-wind,  and  by  turns,  the  east 
Yielded  her  to  the  worrying  west  a  prey. 
But  Cadmus'  beauteous  daughter  (Ino  once. 
Now  named  Lcucothea)  saw  him ;  mortal  erst 
Was  she,  and  trod  the  earth  *,  but  nymph  become 
Of  ocean  since,  in  honours  shares  divine. 
She  mark'd  his  anguish,  and,  while  toss'd  he  roam'd, 
Pitied  Ulysses ;  from  the  flood,  in  form 
A  cormorant,  she  flew,  and  on  the  raft 
Close-corded  perching,  thus  the  chief  address'd. 

Alas,  unhappy !  how  hast  thou  incensed 
So  terribly  the  shaker  of  the  shores. 
That  he  pursues  thee  with  such  numerous  illsl 
Sink  thee  he  cannot,  wish  it  as  he  may. 
Thus  do  (for  I  account  thee  not  unwise) 
Thy  garments  putting  off,  let  drive  thy  raft 
As  the  winds  will,  then  swimming,  strive  to  reach 
Phoeacia,  where  thy  doom  is  to  escape. 
Take  this.    This  ribbon  bind  beneath  thy  breast, 
Celestial  texture.     Thenceforth  every  fear 
Of  death  dismiss,  and  lading  once  thy  hands 
On  the  firm  continent,  unbind  the  zone, 
Which  thou  shalt  cast  far  distant  from  the  shore 
Into  the  deep,  turning  thy  face  away 

So  saying,  the  goddess  gave  into  his  hand 
The  wonderous  zone,  and  cormorant  in  form, 
I    PluDf^ug  herself  into  the  waves  again 
Headlong,  was  hidden  by  the  closing  flood. 
But  still  Ulysses  sat  perplexed,  and  thus 
The  toil-enduring  hero  reasoned  sad. 

Alas !  I  tremble  lest  some  god  design 
To  ensnare  me  yet,  bidding  me  quit  &e  vaft. 
But  let  me  well  beware  how  I  obey 
Too  soon  that  precept,  for  I  saw  the  land 
Of  my  foretold  deliverance  far  remote. 
Thus,  therefore,  will  I  do,  for  such  appears 
My  wiser  course.     So  long  as  yet  the  planks 
Mutual  adhere,  continuing  on  board 
My  i-aft,  I  will  endure  whatever  woes ; 
But  when  the  waves  shall  shatter  it,  I  will  swim, 
My  sole  resource  then  left.  While  thus  he  mused, 
Neptune  a  billow  of  enormous  bulk 
Hollow'd  into  an  overwhelming  arch 
On  high  up-heaving,  smote  him.     As  the  wind 
Tempestuous,  falling  on  some  stubble-heap. 
The  arid  straws  dissipates  everj-  way. 
So  flew  the  timbers.     He,  a  single  beam 
Bestriding,  oar'd  it  onward  with  his  feet. 
As  he  had  urged  a  horse.     His  raiment,  then, 
Gift  of  Calypso,  putting  off,  he  bound 
H'vB  girdle  on,  and  prone  into  the  sea  [fell. 

I    With  ^nde-spread  palms  prepared  for  swimming. 
Shore-shaker  Neptune  noted  him  ;  he  shook 
His  aweful  brows,  and  in  his  heart  he  s^'i. 

Thus,  suffering  many  miseries  roam  the  flood. 
Till  thou  shalt  mingle  with  a  race  of  men, 
Heaven's  special  favourites ;  yet  even  there 
Fear  not  that  thou  shalt  feel  thy  sorrows  light. 

He  said,  and  scourging  his  bright  steeds,  arrived 
At  MgBS,  where  his  glorious  palace  stands. 

But  other  thoughts  Minerva's  mind  employ'd 
Jove's  daughter ;  every  wind  binding  beside, 
I    She  lull'd  tliem,  and  enjoin'd  them  all  to  sleep, 


'  The  tnmalator  finding  bimaelf  free  to  chuae  between 
auS^cirira  and  oviiitiToa,  has  preferred  the  latter. 


But  roused  swift  Boreas,  and  the  billows  broke 
Before  Ulysses,  that,  deliver'd  safe 
From  a  dire  death,  the  noble  chief  might  mix 
With  maritime  Phaeacia's  sons  renown'd. 

Two  nights  he  wander'd,  and  two  days,  the  flood 
Tempestuous,  death  expecting  every  hour  ; 
But  when  Aurora,  radiant-hair'd,  had  brought 
The  third  day  to  a  close,  then  ceased  the  wind^ 
And  breathless  came  a  calm ;  he,  nigh  at  hand 
The  shore  beheld,  darting  acute  his  sight 
Toward  it,  from  a  billow^  towering  top. 

Precious  as  to  his  children  seems  the  life 
Of  some  fond  father  through  disease  long-timo 
And  pain  stretch'd  languid  on  his  couch,  the  prey 
Of  some  vindictive  power,  but  now,  at  last. 
By  gracious  heaven  to  ease  and  health  restored, 
So  grateful  to  Ulysses'  sight  appear'd 
Forests  and  hills.     Impatient  with  his  feet 
To  press  the  shore,  he  swam ;  but  when  within 
Such  distance  as  a  shout  may  fly,  he  came, 
The  thunder  of  the  sea  against  the  rocks 
Then  smote  his  ear ;  for  hoarse  the  billows  roar'd 
On  the  firm  land,  belch 'd  horrible  abroad. 
And  the  salt  spray  dimm'd  all  things  to  his  view 
For  neither  port  for  ships  nor  sheltering  cove 
Was  there,  but  the  rude  coast  a  headland  bluff 
Presented,  rocks  and  craggy  masses  huge. 
Then,  kope  and  strength  exhausted  both,  deep- 

groan'd 
The  chief,  and  in  his  noble  heax-t  complain'd. 

Aks  !  though  Jove  hath  given  me  to  k^ehold, 
Unhoped,  the  hind  again,  and  I  have  pass'd. 
Furrowing  my  way,  these  numerous  waves,  there 
No  egress  from  the  hoary  flood  for  me.       [seems 
Sharp  stones  hem  in  the  waters ;  wild  the  sUrge 
Raves  everywhere  ;  and  smooth  the  rocks  arise  ; 
Deep  also  is  the  shore,  on  which  my  fe«* 
No  standing  gain,  or  chance  of  safe  escape. 
What  if  some  billow  catch  me  from  the  deep 
Emerging,  and  against  the  pointed  rocks 
Dash  me  conflicting  with  its  force  in  vain  1 
But  should  I,  swimming,  trace  the  coast  in  seareh 
Of  sloping  beach,  haven  or  shelter'd  creek, 
I  fear  lest,  groaning,  I  be  snatch'd  again 
By  stormy  gusts  into  the  fishy  deep. 
Or  lest  some  monster  of  the  flood  receive 
Command  to  seize  me,  of  the  many  such 
By  tlie  illustrious  AmphiCrite  bred  ; 
For  that  the  mighty  shaker  of  the  shores 
Hates  me  implacable,  too  well  I  know.  • 

While  such  discourse  within  himself  he  held^ 
A  huge  wave  heaved  him  on  the  rugged  coast, 
Where  flay'd  his  flesh  had  been,  and  all  his  bones 
Broken  together,  but  for  the  infused 
Good  counsel  of  Minerva  azure-eyed. 
With  both  hands  suddenly  he  seized  the  rock. 
And  groaning,  clcnch'd  it  till  the  billow  pass'd. 
So  baffled  he  that  wave ;  but  yet  again 
The  refluent  flood  rush'd  on  him,  and  with  foree 
Resistless  dash'd  him  far  into  the  sea. 
As  I  ebbles  to  the  hollow  polypus 
Extracted  from  his  stony  bed,  adhere. 
So  he,  the  rough  rocks  clasping,  stripped  his  hands 
Raw,  and  the  billows  now  whelm'd  him  again. 
Then  had  the  hapless  hero  premature 
Perisli'd,  but  for  sagacity  inspired 
By  Pallas  azure-eyed.     Forth  from  the  waves 
Emerging,  where  the  surf  burst  on  the  rocks,     • 
He  coasted  (looking  landward  as  he  swam) 
The  shore,  with  hope  of  port  or  level  beach. 
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But  when,  stil;  swimming,  tc  the  mouth  he  came 
Of  a  smooth-Hliding  river,  there  he  deem'd 
Safest  the  ascent,  for  it  was  undeform'd 
By  rocks,  and  shelter'd  close  from  every  wind. 
He  felt  the  current,  and  thus,  ardent,  pray'd. 

Oh  hear,  whatever  thy  name,  sovereign  who  rulesC 
This  river !  at  whose  mouth  from  all  the  threats 
Of  Neptune  'scaped,  with  rapture  I  arrive. 
Even  the  immortal  gods  the  wanderer's  prayer 
Respect,  and  such  am  I,  who  reach  at  length. 
Thy  stream,  and  clasp  thy  knees,  after  long  toiL 
I  am  thy  suppliant.    Oh  king  !  pityvae. 

He  said  ;  the  river  god  at  once  reprcss'd 
His  current,  and  it  ceased  ;  smooth  he  prepared 
The  way  before  Ulysses,  and  the  land 
Vouchsafed  him  easy  at  his  channel's  mouth. 
There  once  again  he  bent  for  ease  his  limbs 
Both  arms  and  knees,  in  conflict  with  the  floods 
Exhausted  ;  swoln  his  body  was  all  o'er, 
And  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils  stream 'd  the  brine. 
Breathless  and  speechless,  and  of  life  well  nigh 
Bereft  he  lay,  through  dreadful  toil  immense. 
But  when,  revived,  his  dissipated  powers 
He  recollected,  loosing  from  beneath 
His  breast  the  zone  divine,  he  cast  it  far 
Into  the  brackish  stream,  and  a  huge  wave 
Returning  bore  it  downward  to  the  sea, 
Where  Ino  caught  it.     Then,  the  river's  brink 
Abandoning  among  the  rushes  prone 
He  lay,  kiss'd  oft  the  soil,  and  sighing,  said, 

Ah  me  !  what  sufferings  must  I  now  sustain, 
What  doom,  at  last,  awaits  me  I  If  1  watch 
This  woeful  night,  here,  at  the  river's  side, 
What  hope  but  that  the  frost  and  copious  dews, 
Weak  ajs  I  am,  my  remnant  small  of  life 
Sliall  quite  extinguish,  and  the  chilly  air 
Breathed  from  the  river  at  the  dawn  of  day  1 
But  if,  ascending  this  declivity 
I  gain  the  woods,  and  in  some  thicket  sleep, 
(If  sleep  indeed  can  find  mo  oveiloil'd 
And  cold-benumb'd)  then  I  have  cause  to  fear 
Lest  I  be  torn  by  wild  beasts  and  devour'd. 

Long  time  he  mused,  but  at  the  last  his  course 
Bent  to  the  woods,  which  not  rfemote  he  saw 
From  the  sea-brink,  conspicuous  on  a  hill. 
Arrived,  between  two  neighbour  shrubs  he  crept. 
Both  oHves,  this  the  fruitful,  that  the  wild  ; 
A  covert,  which  nor  roii^h  winds  blowing  moist 
Could  penetrate,  nor  could  the  noon-day  sun 
€mite  through  it,  or  unceasing  showers  pervade. 
So  thick  a  roof  the  ample  branches  form'd 
Close  interwoven  ;  under  these  the  chief 
Retiring,  with  industrious  hands  a  bed 
Collected  broad  of  leaves,  which  there  he  found 
Abundant  strew'd,  such  store  as  had  sufficed 
Two  travellers  or  three  for  covering  warm, 
Though  wuiter's  roughest  blasts  had  raged  the 

while. 
That  bed  with  joy  the  suffering  chief  renown'd 
Contemplated,  and  occupying  soon 
The  middle  space,  hillock'd  it  high  with  leaves. 
As  when  some  swain  hath  hidden  deep  his  torch 
Beneath  the  embers,  at  the  verge  extreme 
Of  all  his  farm,  where,  having  neighbours  none. 
He  saves  a  seed  or  two  of  future  name 
Alive,  doom'd  else  to  fetch  it  from  afar. 
So  with  dry  leaves  Ulysses  overspread 
ilis  body,  on  whose  eyes  Minerva  pour'd 
The  balm  of  sleep  copious,  that  he  might  taste 
Repose  again,  after  long  toil  severe. 


BOOK  YI. 

ARGUMENT. 
Minerva  designing  an  interview  between  the  dangfato*  of 
AlcinoQs  and  Ulysses,  admoni^es  her  in  a  dream  t» 
carrjr  downi  her  clothes  to  the  river,  that  she  maj  w 
them,  and  make  them  ready  for  her  approaching  ziop- 
tials.  That  task  performed,  the  princeaa  and  her  tr 
amuse  themselves  with  play;  by  accident  they  a«aks 
Ulysses;  he  comes  forth  from  the  wood,  and  appliss 
himself  with  much  address  tn  Nausicaa,  wh«>  oompw- 
sionating  his  distressed  condition,  and  being  mBch 
affected  by  the  dignity  of  his  appearance,  intereats  hcr^ 
self  in  his  favour,  and  conducts  him  to  the  city. 

Thebe  then  the  noble  sufferer  la}',  by  sleep 
Oppress'd  and  labour  ;  meantime,  Pallas  somght 
The  populous  city  of  Phseacia's  sons. 
They,  in  old  time,  in  Hypereia  dwelt 
The  spacious,  neighbours  of  a  giant  race 
The  haughty  Cyclops,  who,  endued  with  power 
Superior,  troubled  them  with  frequent  wrongs. 
Godlike  Nausithous  then  arose,  who  thence 
To  Scheria  led  them,  from  all  nations  versed 
In  arts  of  cultivated  life,  remote  ; 
With  bulwarks  strong  their  city  he  enclosed. 
Built  houses  for  them,  temples  to  the  gods. 
And  gave  to  each  a  portion  of  the  soiL 
But  he,  already  by  decree  of  fate 
Had  journey'd  to  the  shades,  and  in  his  stead 
AlcinoUs,  by  the  gods  instructed,  reign'd. 
To  his  abode  Minerva  azure-eyed 
Repair'd,  neglecting  nought  which  might  advance 
Magnanimous  Ul^-sses'  safe  return. 
She  sought  the  sumptuous  chamber  where,  in  form 
And  feature  perfect  as  the  gods,  the  young 
Nausicaa,  daughter  of  the  king,  reposed. 
Fast  by  the  pillars  of  the  portal  lay- 
Two  damsels,  one  on  either  side,  adom'd 
By  all  the  Graces,  and  the  doors  were  shut 
Soft  as  a  breathing  air,  she  stole  toward 
The  royal  virgin's  couch,  and  at  her  head 
Standing,  address'd  her.    Daughter  she  appear'd 
Of  Dymas  famed  for  maritime  exploits. 
Her  friend  and  her  coeval ;  so  disguised 
Coerulean-eyed  Minerva  thus  began. 

Nausicaa  !  wherefore  hath  thy  mother  homo 
A  child  so  negligent )    Thy  garments  share, 
Thy  most  magnificent,  no  thought  of  thine. 
Yet  thou  must  marry  soon,  and  must  proWde 
Robes  for  tliyself,  and  for  thy  nuptial  train. 
Thy  fame,  on  these  concerns,  and  honour  stand ; 
These  managed  well,  thy  parents  shall  rejoice. 
The  dawn  appearing,  let  us  to  the  place 
Of  washing,  where  thy  work-mate  1  will  be 
For  speedier  riddance  of  thy  task,  since  soon 
The  days  of  thy  virginity  shall  end  ; 
For  thou  art  woo'd  already  by  the  prime 
Of  all  Phoeacia,  country  of  thy  birth. 
Come  then, — solicit  at  tlie  dawn  of  day 
Thy  royal  father,  tluit  he  send  thee  forth 
With  mules  and  carriage  for  conveyance  hence 
Of  thy  best  robes,  thy  mantles  and  thy  zones. 
Thus,  more  commodiously  thou  shalt  perform 
The  journey,  for  the  cisterns  He  remote. 

So  saying,  Minerva,  goddess  azure-eyed. 
Rose  to  Olympus,  the  reputed  seat 
Eternal  of  the  gods,  which  never  storms 
Disturb,  rains  drench,  or  snow  invrndesy  Vat  cabs 
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expanse  and  cloudless  shines  with  purest  day. 
e  the  inhabitants  divine  rejoice 
*ver,  and  (her  admonition  given) 
ilean-eyed  Minerva  thither  flew. 
»w  came  Aurora  bright  enthroned,  whose  rays 
ion'd  fair  Nausicaa  ;  she  her  dream 
ember'd  wondering,  and  her  parents  sought 
ous  to  tell  them.     Them  she  found  within, 
le  the  hearth  her  royal  mother  sat, 
ling  soft  fleeces  with  sea-purple  dyed 
ng  her  menial  maidens,  but  she  met 
father  whom  the  nobles  of  the  land 
summoned,  issuing  abroad  to  join 
illustrious  chiefs  in  council.     At  his  side 
stood,  and  thus  her  filial  suit  preferrM. 
.- '  !  wilt  thou  lend  me  of  the  royal  wains 
mpter-carriage  1  for  I  wish  to  bear 
:ostly  clothes  but  sullied  and  unfit 
use,  at  present,  to  the  river-side 
but  seemly  that  thou  should'st  repair 
•elf  to  consultation  with  the  chiefiB 
I  Phseacia,  clad  in  pure  attire  ; 
my  own  brothers  five,  who  dwell  at  home, 
wedded,  and  the  rest  of  age  to  wed, 
all  desirous,  when  they  dance,  to  wear 
lent  new  bleach'd ;  all  which  is  my  concern, 
spake  Nausicaa  ;  for  she  dared  not  name 
own  glad  nuptials  to  her  father's  ear, 
',  conscious  yet  of  all  her  drift,  replied, 
jrudge  thee  neither  mules,  my  child,  nor  aught 
thou  canst  ask  beside.     Go,  and  my  train 
1  furnish  thee  a  sumpter-earriage  forth 
i-built,  strong-whcel'd,  and  of  capacious  size, 
savmg,  he  issued  his  command,  whom  quick 
pxwms  obeyed.     They  in  the  court  prepared 
sumpter-earriage,  and  adjoui'd  the  mules, 
now  the  virgin  from  her  chamber,  charged 
1  raiment,  came,  which  on  the  car  she  placed, 
in  the  carriage-chest,  meantime,  the  queen, 
mother,  viands  of  all  kinds  disposed, 
fiU'd  a  skin  with  wine.     Nausicaa  rose 
her  seat ;  but,  ere  she  went,  received 
Iden  cruse  of  oil  from  the  queen's  hand 
unction  of  herself  and  of  her  maids. 
1,  seizing  scourge  and  reins,  she  iash'd  the 
mules. 

'  trampled  loud  the  soil,  straining  to  draw 
lelf  with  all  her  vesture  ;  nor  alone 
went,  but  foUow'd  by  her  virgin  train, 
le  delightful  rivulet  arrived 
re  those  perennial  cisterns  were  prepared 
I  purest  crystal  of  the  fountain  fed 
use,  sufficient  for  the  deepest  stains, 
ing  the  mules,  they  drove  them  forth  to  browze 
he  sweet  herb  beside  the  dimpled  flood, 
carriage,  next,  lightening,  they  bore  in  hand 
garments  down  to  the  unsullied  wave, 
tlurust  them  heap'd  into  the  pools,  their  task 
atching  brisk,  and  with  an  emulous  haste, 
n  they  had  all  purified,  and  no  spot 
d  now  be  seen  or  blemish  more,  they  spread 
raiment  orderly  along  the  beach 
re  dashing  tides  had  cleansed  the  pebbles  most, 
laving,  next,  and  smoothing  o'er  with  (»il 
r  limbs,  all  seated  on  the  river's  bank. 


I  the  original,  she  calls  htm  pappa!  a  more  natural 
of  addreoB,  and  more  endearing.  But  ancient  as  this 
lative  is,  it  is  also  so  ftimiliar  in  modem  use,  that 
'analator  feared  to  haiard  it 


They  took  repast,  leaving  the  garments,  8tre(ch*d 
In  noon-day  fervour  of  tlie  sun,  to  dry. 
Their  hunger  satisfied,  at  once  arose 
The  mistress  and  her  train,  and  putting  off 
Their  head-attire,  play'd  wanton  with  the  bally 
The  princess  singing  to  her  maids  the  while. 
Such  as  shaft-arm'd  Diana  roams  the  hills, 
Taygctus  sky-capt,  or  Erymanth, 
The  wild  boar  chasing,  or  fleet-footed  hind. 
All  joy ;  the  rural  nymphs,  daughters  of  Jove, 
Sport  with  her,  and  Latona's  heart  exults  ; 
She  high  her  graceful  head  above  the  rest 
And  features  lifts  divine,  though  all  be  fair, 
With  ease  distinguishable  from  them  all ; 
So,  all  her  train,  she,  virgin  pure,  surpassed. 

But  when  the  hour  of  her  departure  thence 
Approached,  (the  mules  now  yoked  again,  and  all 
Her  elegant  apparel  folded  neat) 
Minerva  azure-eyed  mused  how  to  wake 
Ulysses,  that  he  might  behold  the  fair 
Virgin,  his  destined  guide  into  the  town. 
The  princess,  tlien,  casting  the  baH  toward 
A  maiden  of  her  train,  erroneous  threw 
And  plunged  it  deep  into  the  dimpling  stream. 
All  shriek'd  ;  Ulysses  at  the  sound  awoke. 
And,  sitting,  meditated  thus  the  cause. 

Ah  me  1  what  mortal  race  inhabit  here  t 
Rude  are  they,  contumacious  and  unjust  I 
Or  hospitable,  and  who  fear  the  gods ! 
So  shrill  the  cry  and  feminine  of  nymphs 
Fills  all  the  air  around,  such  as  frequent 
The  hills,  clear  fountaihs,  and  herbaceous  meads. 
Is  this  a  neighbourhood  of  men  endued 
With  voice  articuUte  !     But  what  avails 
To  ask !    I  will  myself  go  forth  and  see. 

So  saying,  divine  Ulysses  from  beneath 
His  thicket  crept,  and  from  the  leafy  wood 
A  spreading  branch  pluck'd  forcibly,  design'd 
A  decent  screen  effectual,  held  before. 
So  forth  he  went,  as  goes  the  lion  forth. 
The  mountain-lion,  conscious  of  his  strength. 
Whom  winds  have  vex'd  and  rains ;  fire  fills  his 

eyes. 
And  whether  herds  or  flocks,  or  woodland  detr 
He  find,  he  rends  them,  and  adust  for  blood, 
Abstains  not  even  from  the  guarded  fold. 
Such  sure  to  seem  in  virgin  eyes,  the  chief. 
All  naked  as  he  was,  left  his  retreat, 
Reluctant,  by  necessity  constrain'd. 
Him  foul  with  sea-foam  horror-struck  they  view'd, 
And  o'er  the  jutting  shores  fled  all  dispersed. 
Nausicaa  alone  fled  not ;  for  her 
Pallas  courageous  made,  and  from  her  limbs, 
By  power  divine,  all  tremour  took  away. 
Firm  she  expected  him  ;  he  doubtful  stood. 
Or  to  implore  tlie  lovely  maid,  her  knees 
Embracing,  or,  aloof  standing,  to  ask 
In  gentle  terms  discreet  the  gift  of  clothes. 
And  guidance  to  the  city  where  she  dwelt. 
Him  so  dehberating,  most,  at  length. 
This  counsel  pleased  ;  in  suppliant  terms  aloof 
To  sue  to  her,  lest  if  he  clasp'd  her  knees, 
The  virgin  should  that  bolder  course  resent. 
Then  gentle,  thus,  and  well-advised  he  spake. 

Oh  queen  !  thy  earnest  suppliant  I  approach. 
Art  thou  some  goddess,  or  of  mortal  race  1 
For  if  some  goddess,  and  from  heaven  arrived^ 
Diana,  then,  daughter  of  mighty  Jove 
I  deem  thee  most,  for  such  as  hers  appear 
Thy  form,  thy  stature,  and  thy  air  divine. 
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But,  if,  of  mortal  race,  thou  dwell  below. 

Thrice  liappy  tlicn,  thy  parents  I  account, 

And  happy  Uirice  thy  brethren.     Ah  !  the  joy 

Which  always  for  thy  sake,  their  bosom  fills, 

When  thee  they  view,  all  lovely  as  thou  art, 

Entering  majestic  on  the  graceful  dance. 

But  him  beyond  all  others  blest  I  deem. 

The  youth,  who,  wealthier  than  his  rich  compeers. 

Shall  win  and  lead  thee  to  his  honoured  home. 

For  never  with  these  eyes  a  mortal  form 

Beheld  I  comparable  aught  to  thine. 

In  man  or  woman.     Wonder-rapt. I  gaze. 

Such  erst,  in  Delos,  I  beheld  a  palm 

Beside  the  altar  of  Apollo,  tall. 

And  growing  still ;  (for  thither  too  I  sail*d. 

And  numerous  were  my  followers  in  a  voyage 

Ordain'd  my  ruin)  and  as  I  then  viewed 

That  palm  long  time  amazed,  for  never  grew 

So  straight  a  shaft,  so  lovely  from  the  ground, 

So,  princess  !  thee  with  wonder  I  behold, 

Charm'd  into  fixt  astonishment,  by  awe 

Alone  forbidden  to  embrace  thy  knees. 

For  I  am  one  on  whom  much  woe  hath  fallen. 

Yesterday  I  escaped  (the  twentieth  day 

Of  my  distress  by  sea)  the  dreary  deep  ; 

For,  all  those  days,  the  waves  and  rapid  storms 

Bore  me  along,  impetuous,  from  the  isle 

Ogygia  ;  till  at  length  the  will  of  heaven 

Cast  me,  that  I  might  also  here  sustain 

Affliction,  on  your  shore  ;  for  rest,  I  think, 

Is  Qot  for  me.     No.    The  immortal  gods 

Have  much  to  accomplish  ere  that  day  arrive. 

But,  oh  queen,  pity  me  !  who  after  long 

Calamities  endured,  of  all  who  live 

Thee  first  approach,  nor  mortal  know  beside 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  land. 

Show  me  your  city ;  give  me,  although  coarse. 

Some  covering,  (if  coarse  covering  thou  canst  give) 

And  may  the  gods  thy  largest  wishes  grant, 

House,  husband,  concord !  for  of  all  the  gifts 

Of  heaven,  more  precious  none  I  deem,  than  peace 

Twixt  wedded  pair,  and  union  undissolved ; 

Envy  torments  their  enemies,  but  joy 

Fills  every  viiluous  breast,  and  most  their  own. 

To  whom  Nausicaa  the  fair  replied. 
Since,  stranger !  neither  base  by  birth  thou  seem'st, 
Nor  unintelligent,  (but  Jove,  the  king 
Olympian,  gives  to  good  and  bad  alike 
Prosperity  according  to  his  will, 
And  grief  to  thee,  which  thou  must  patient  bear) 
Now,  therefore,  at  our  land  and  city  arrived. 
Nor  garment  thou  shalt  want,  nor  aught  beside 
Due  to  a  suppliant  guest  like  thee  forlorn. 
I  will  both  show  thee  where  our  city  stands. 
And  who  dwell  here.     Phoeacia's  sons  possess 
This  land ;  but  I  am  daughter  of  their  king 
The  ))rave  Alcinous,  on  whose  sway  depends 
For  strength  and  wealth  the  whole  Phseacian  race. 

She  said,  and  to  her  beauteous  maidens  gave 
Instant  commandment : — My  attendants,  stay ! 
Why  flee  ye  thus,  and  whither,  from  the  sight 
Of  a  mere  mortal  ?  Seems  he  in  your  eyes 
Some  enemy  of  ours  I  The  heart  beats  not. 
Nor  shall  it  beat  hereafter,  which  shall  come 
An  enemy  to  the  Pheeacian  shores. 
So  dear  to  the  immortal  gods  are  we. 
Remote,  amid  the  billowy  deep,  we  hold 
Our  dwelling,  utmost  of  all  human-kind. 
And  free  from  mixture  with  a  foreign  race. 
This  man,  a  miserable  wanderer  comea^ 


Whom  we  are  bound  to  cheriah,  for  the  poor 
And  stranger  are  from  Jove,  and  triTial  gifta 
To  such  are  welcome.     Bring  ye  therefore  food 
And  wine,  my  maidens,  for  the  gaest's  rtpk, 
And  lave  him  where  the  stream  is  sheltered  an 

She  spake ;  they  stood,  and  by  each  other^s  to 
Encouraged,  placed  Ulysses  where  the  bank 
O'erhung  the  stream,  as  fair  Nausieaa  bade^ 
Daughter  of  king  Alcinous  the  renown'd. 
Apparel  also  at  his  side  they  spread. 
Mantle  and  vest,  and  next,  the  limpid  oil 
Presenting  to  him  in  the  golden  cruse. 
Exhorted  him  to  bathe  in  the  clear 
Ulysses  then  the  maidens  thus  betspake. 

Ye  maidens,  stand  apart,  that  I  may 
Myself,  my  shoulders  from  the  briny  surf. 
And  give  them  oil  which  they  have  wanted  kaf. 
But  in  your  presence  I  bathe  not,  mah^m^ 
To  show  myself  unclothed  to  female  eyes. 

He  said ;  they  went,  and  to  Nausicaa  told 
His  answer ;  then  the  hero  in  the  stream 
His  shoulders  laved,  and  loins  incmsted  rough 
With  the  salt  spray,  and  with  his  hxmds  the  atom 
Of  the  wild  ocean  fi*om  his  locks  expressed. 
Thus  washed  all  over,  and  refresh'd  ¥rith  oil. 
He  put  the  garments  on,  Nausicaa's  gift. 
Then  Pallas,  progeny  of  Jove,  his  form 
Dilated  more,  and  from  his  head  diffused 
His  curling  locks  like  hyacinthine  flowers. 
As  when  some  artist,  by  Minerva  made 
And  Vulcan  wise  to  execute  all  tasks 
Ingenious,  binding  with  a  golden  verge 
Bright  silver,  finishes  a  graceful  work. 
Such  grace  the  goddess  o'er  his  ample  chest 
Copious  diffused,  and  o'er  his  manly  browa. 
Retiring,  on  the  beach  he  sat,  with  grace 
And  dignity  illumed,  where,  viewing  him. 
The  virgin  princess  with  amazement  mark'd 
His  beauty,  and  her  damsels  thus  bespake. 

My  white-arm'd  maidens,  listen  to  my  voies! 
Not  hated,  sure,  by  all  above,  this  m^n 
Among  Ptueacia's  godlike  sons  arrives. 
At  first  I  deem'd  him  of  plebeian  sort 
Dishonourable,  but  he  now  assumes 
A  near  resemblance  to  the  gods  above. 
Ah  !  would  to  heaven  it  were  my  lot  to  call 
Husband,  some  native  of  our  land  like  him 
Accomplished,  and  content  to  inhabit  here ! 
Give  him,  my  maidens,  food,  and  give  him  wine. 

She  ende<l ;  they,  obedient  to  her  will. 
Both  wine  and  food,  dispatchful,  plaoed,  and  gkid| 
Before  Ulysses ;  he  rapacious  ate, 
Toil-suffering  chief,  and  drank,  for  he  had  lived 
From  taste  of  aliment  long  time  estranged. 

On  other  thoughts  meantime  intent,  her  chaift 
Of  folded  vestments  neat  the  princess  plaoed 
Within  the  royal  wain,  then  yoked  the  mules, 
And  to  her  seat  herself  ascending,  call'd 
Ulysses  to  depart,  and  thus  she  spake. 

Up,  stranger,  seek  the  city.     I  will  lead 
Thy  steps  toward  my  royal  father's  house^ 
Where  all  Phceacia's  nobles  thou  shalt  see. 
But  thou  (for  I  account  thee  not  unwise) 
This  course  pursue.     While  through  the  fields  wt 
And  labours  of  the  rural  hind,  so  long  [|Mtfi^ 

With  my  attendants  follow  fast  the  mulee 
And  sumpter-carria^.     I  will  be  thy  guide. 
But,  once  the  summit  gain'd,  on  which  is  buflt 
Our  city  with  proud  bulwarks  fenced  around. 
And  hived  on  both  sides  by  its  pleasant  post 
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Of  narrow  entrance,  where  our  gallant  barks 
Line  all  the  road,  each  stationed  m  her  place. 
And  where,  adjoining  close  the  splendid  fane 
Of  Neptune,  stands  the  forum  with  huge  stones 
From  quarries  thither  drawn,  constructed  strong, 
In  which  the  rigging  of  their  barks  they  keep 
Sail-cloth  and  cordage,  and  make  smooth  their 
f  For  bow  and  quiver  the  Phaeacian  race      [oars ; 
Heed  not,  but  masts  and  oars,  and  ships  well- 
poised, 
With  which  exulting  they  divide  the  flood) 
Then,  cautious,  I  would  shun  their  bitter  taunts 
Disgustful,  lest  they  mock  me  as  I  pass ; 
For  of  the  meaner  people  some  are  coarse 
In  the  extreme,  and  it  may  chance  that  one. 
The  basest  there,  seeing  us  shall  exclaim, — 
What  handsome  stranger  of  athletic  form 
Attends  the  princess  t  Where  had  she  the  chance 
To  find  him  f  We  «liall  see  them  wedded  soon. 
Either  she  hath  received  some  vagrant  guest 
From  distant  lands,  (for  no  land  neighbours  ours) 
Or  by  her  prayers  incessant  won,  some  god 
Hath  left  tne  heavens  to  be  for  ever  hers. 
'Tis  well  if  she  have  found,  by  her  own  search. 
An  husband  for  herself,  since  she  accounts 
The  nobles  of  Phieacia,  who  her  hand 
Solicit  numerous,  worthy  to  be  scom'd. — 
Thus  will  they  speak  injurious.     I  should  blame 
A  virgin  guilty  of  such  conduct  much. 
Myself,  who  reckless  of  her  parents*  will. 
Should  so  familiar  with  a  man  consort. 
Ere  celebration  of  her  spousal  rites. 
But  mark  me,  stranger !  following  my  advice. 
Thou  shalt  the  sooner  at  my  father's  hands 
Obtain  safe  conduct  and  conveyance  home. 
Sacred  to  Pallas  a  delightful  grove 
Of  popUrs  skirts  the  road,  which  we  shall  reach 
Ere  long ;  within  that  grove  a  fountain  flows. 
And  m^ds  encircle  it;  my  father's  farm 
Is  there,  and  his  luxuriant  garden-plot ; 
A  shout  might  reach  it  from  the  city-walls. 
There  wait,  till  in  the  town  arrived,  we  gain 
My  father's  palace,  and  when  reason  bi<& 
Suppose  us  there,  then  entering  thou  the  town. 
Ask  where  AlcinoQs  dwells,  my  valiant  sire. 
Well  known  is  his  abode,  so  that  with  ease 
A  child  mu;ht  lead  thee  to  it,  for  in  nought 
The  other  houses  of  our  land  the  house 
Resemble,  in  which  dwells  the  hero,  king 
Alcinoiis.    Once  within  the  court  received 
Pause  not,  but,  with  swift  pace  advancing,  seek 
My  mother ;  she  beside  a  column  sits 
In  the  hearth's  blaze,  twirling  her  fleecy  threads 
Tinged  with  sea-purple,  bright,  magnificent. 
With  all  her  nmidens  orderly  behind. 
There  also  stands  my  father^  throne,  on  which 
Seated,  he  drinks  and  banquets  like  a  god. 
Pan  that ;  then  suppliant  cUsp  my  mother's  knees, 
So  shalt  thou  quickly  win  a  glad  return 
To  thy  own  home,  however  far  remote. 
Her  favour  once,  and  her  kind  aid  secured, 
Thenceforth  thou  may'st  expect  thy  friends  to  see. 
Thy  dwelling,  and  thy  native  soil  again.      [mules 
So  saying,  she  with  her  splendid  scourge  the 
Lash'd  onward.  They  (the  stream  soon  left  behind) 
With  even  footsteps  graceful  smote  the  ground ; 
But  so  she  ruled  them,  managing  with  art 
The  scourge,  as  not  to  leave  ^ar,  although 
Following  on  foot,  Ulysses  and  her  train. 
The  son  had  now  declined,  when  in  that  grove 


Renown'd,  to  Pallas  sacred,  they  arrived, 
In  which  Ulysses  sat,  and  fervent  thus 
Sued  to  the  daughter  of  Jove  eegis-arm'd. 

Daughter  invincible  of  Jove  supreme ! 
Oh,  hear  me !  hear  me  now,  because  when  erst 
The  mighty  shaker  of  the  shores  incensed 
Toss'd  me  from  wave  to  wave,  thou  heard'st  me  not. 
Grant  me  among  Phaeacia's  sons,  to  find 
Benevolence  and  pity  of  my  woes ! 

He  spake,  whose  prayer  well-pleased  the  godden 
But  reverencing  the  brother  >  of  her  sire,  [heard, 
Appear'd  not  to  Ulysses  yet,  whom  he 
Pursued  with  fury  to  his  native  shores. 


BOOK  VII. 

ARGUBIENT. 
Nauficaa  retonu  from  the  river,  whom  Ulynei  follows. 
He  bftlte,  by  her  direction,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
palace,  which  at  a  convenient  time  he  enters.  He  is 
well  received  by  AlcinoOs  and  his  queen ;  and  having 
related  to  them  the  manner  of  his  being  cast  on  the 
shore  of  Scheria,  and  received  from  AloinoUa  the  promtSie 
of  safe  conduct  home,  retires  to  rest 

Such  prayer  Ulysses,  toil-worn  chief  renown'd. 
To  Pailas  made ;  meantime  the  virgin,  drawn 
By  her  stout  mules,  Pheeacia's  city  reach 'd. 
And,  at  her  father's  house  arrived,  the  car 
Stay'd  in  the  vestibule ;  her  brothers  five. 
All  godlike  youths,  assembled  quick  around, 
Ileleased  the  mules,  and  bore  the  raiment  in. 
Meantime,  to  her  own  chamber  she  retum'd. 
Where,  soon  as  she  arrived,  an  ancient  dame 
Eurymedusa,  by  peculiar  charge 
Attendant  on  that  service,  kindled  fire. 
Sea-rovers  her  had  from  Epirus  brought 
Long  since,  and  to  AlcinoUs  she  had  ietllen 
Bv  public  gift,  for  that  he  ruled,  supreme, 
PhsBacia,  and  as  oft  as  he  harangued 
The  multitude,  was  reverenced  as  a  god. 
She  waited  on  the  fair  Nausicaa,  she 
Her  fuel  kindled,  and  her  food  prepared. 
And  now  Ulysses  from  his  seat  arose 
To  seek  the  city,  around  whom,  his  guard 
Benevolent,  Minerva,  cast  a  cloud. 
Lest,  haply,  some  Phiseacian  should  presume 
To  insult  the  chief,  and  question  whence  he 
But  ere  he  enter'd  yet  the  pleasant  town, 
Minerva  azure>eyed  met  him,  in  form 
A  blooming  maid,  bearing  her  pitcher  forth. 
She  stood  before  him,  and  the  noble  chief 
Ulysses,  of  the  goddess  thus  enquired. 

Daughter  1  wilt  thou  direct  me  to  the  house 
Of  brave  AlcinoOs,  whom  this  land  obeys  ! 
For  I  have  here  arrived,  after  long  toi( 
And  from  a  country  far  remote,  a  guest 
To  all  who  in  Phseacia  dweU,  unknown. 

To  whom  the  goddess  of  the  azure-eyes. 
The  mansion  of  thv  search,  stranger  revered  I 
Myself  will  show  thee ;  for  not  distant  dwells 
Alcinoiis  from  my  father's  own  abode : 
But  hush !  be  silent — I  will  lead  the  way ; 
Mark  no  man ;  question  no  man ;  for  the  sight 
Of  strangers  is  unusual  here,  and  cold 
The  welcome  by  this  people  shown  to  such. 


>  Neptune. 
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They,  trusting  in  swift  ships,  by  the  free  grant 
i)(  Neptune  traverse  his  wide  waters,  borne 
As  if  on  winfl:a,  or  with  the  speed  of  thought. 

So  spako  the  goddess,  and  with  nimble  pace 
Led  on,  whose  footetcps  he,  as  quick,  pursued. 
But  still  the  seaman-throng  through  whomhepass'd 
Perceived  him  not ;  Minerva,  goddess  dread. 
That  siglit  forbidding  them,  whose  eyes  she  dimm*d 
With  cbrkuess  shod  miraculous  around 
Her  favourite  chief.     Ulysses,  wondering,  markM 
Their  port,  their  ships,  their  forum,  the  resort 
Of  heroes,  and  their  battlements  sublime 
Fenced  with  sharp  stakes  around,  a  glorious  show ! 
But  when  the  king's  august  abode  he  reach'd, 
Minerva  azure-eyed,  then,  thus  began. 

My  father !  thou  behold'st  the  house  to  which 
Thou  badest  me  lead  thee.     Thou  shalt  find  our 
And  high-bom  princes  banqueting  witliin.    [chiefs 
But  enter  fearing  nought,  for  boldest  men 
Speed  ever  best,  come  whenccsoe*er  they  may. 
First  thou  shalt  find  the  queen,  known  by  her  name 
Areta ;  lineal  in  descent  from  those 
Who  gave  Alcinoiis  birth,  her  royal  spouse. 
Neptune  begat  Nausithoiis,  at  the  first, 
On  Periboea,  loveliest  of  her  sex, 
Latest-born  daughter  of  Eurymedon, 
Heroic  king  of  the  proud  giant  race, 
Who,  losing  all  his  impious  people,  shared 
The  same  dread  fate  himself.  Her  Neptune  loved. 
To  whom  she  bore  a  son,  the  mighty  prince 
Nausithous,  in  his  day  king  of  the  land. 
Nausithoiis  himself  two  sons  begat, 
Rhexeuor  and  Alcinoiis.     Phcebus  slew 
Rhexenor  at  his  home,  a  bridegroom  yet, 
I    Who,  father  of  no  son,  one  daughter  left, 

Areta,  wedded  to  Alcinoiis  now, 
I    And  whom  the  sovereign  in  such  honour  holds, 
!    As  woman  none  enjoys  of  all  on  earth 
Existing,  subjects  of  an  husband's  power. 
Like  veneration  she  from  all  receives 
Unfeign'd,  from  her  own  children,  from  himself 
Alcinoiis,  and  from  all  Pha?acia's  race. 
Who,  gazing  on  her  as  she  were  divine, 
Shout  when  she  moves  in  progress  through  the 
For  she  no  wisdom  wants,  but  sits,  herself,  [town 
Arbitress  of  such  contt;sts  as  arise 
Between  her  favouiites,  and  decides  aright. 
Her  countenance  once  and  her  kind  aid  secured. 
Thou  may'st  thenceforth  expect  thy  friends  to  see, 
Thy  dwelling,  and  thy  native  soil  again. 

So  Pallas  spake,  goddess  cocrulean-eycd. 
And  o'er  the  untillable  and  barren  deep 
Departing,  Scheria  left,  land  of  delight. 
Whence  reaching  Marathon,  and  Athens  next, 
She  pass'd  into  Ercctheus*  fair  abode. 
Ulysses,  then,  toward  the  palace  moved 
Of  king  Alcinoiis,  but  immersed  in  thought 
Stood,  first,  and  paused,  ere  with  his  foot  he  press'd 
The  brazen  threshold  ;  for  a  light  he  saw 
I   As  of  the  sun  or  moon  illuming  clear 
'   The  palace  of  Phwacia's  mighty  king. 
'   Walls  plated  bright  with  brass,  on  either  side 
!   Stretcli'd  from  the  portal  to  the  interior  house, 
I    With  azure  cornice  crown'd ;  the  doora  were  gold 
I   Which  shut  the  palace  fast ;  silver  the  posts 
Rear'd  on  a  brazen  threshold,  and  above. 
The  lintels,  silver,  architraved  with  gold. 
Mastiffs,  in  gold  and  silver,  lined  the  approach 
On  either  side,  by  art  celestial  framed 
Of  Vulcan,  guanlians  of  Alcuioiis'  gate 


For  ever,  unobnoxioos  to  decay. 

Sheer  from  the  threshold  to  the  inner  home 

FIxt  thrones  the  walls,  through  all  their  kngdi, 

adorn'd. 
With  mantles  overspread  of  subtlfst  warp 
Transparent,  work  of  many  a  female  hand. 
On  these  the  princes  of  Plusacia  sat. 
Holding  perpetual  feasts,  while  golden  youths 
On  all  the  sumptuous  altars  stood,  their  bands 
With  burning  torches  charged,  which,  night  by 
Shed  radiance  over  all  the  festive  throng,    [night, 
Full  fifty  female  menials  served  the  king 
In  household  offices ;  the  ra]>id  mills 
These  turning,  pulverize  the  mellow*d  grain. 
Those,  seated  orderly,  the  purple  fleece 
Wind  off,  or  ply  the  loom,  reetless  as  leaves 
Of  lofty  poplars  fluttering  in  the  breeze ; 
*  Bright  as  with  oil  the  new-wrought  textore  i 
Far  as  Phseacian  mariners  all  else 
Surpajss,  the  swift  ship  urging  through  the 
So  far  in  tissue-work  the  women  pass 
All  others,  by  Minerva's  self  endow'd 
With  richest  fancy  and  superior  skill. 
Without  the  court,  and  to  the  gates  adjom'd 
A  spacious  garden  lay,  fenced  all  around 
Secure,  four  acres  measuring  complete. 
There  grew  luxuriant  many  a  lofty  tree, 
Pomegi-anate,  pear,  the  apple  blushing  bright. 
The  honied  fig,  and  unctuous  olive  smooth. 
Those  fruits,  nor  winter's  cold  nor  summer^s  best 
Fear  ever,  fail  not,  wither  not,  but  hang 
Peretmial,  wliile  unceasing  zephyr  breathes 
Gently  on  all,  enlarging  these,  and  those 
Maturing  genial ;  in  an  endless  course 
Pears  after  pears  to  full  dimensions  swell. 
Figs  follow  figs,  grapes  clustering  grow  again 
Where  clusters  grew,  and  (every  apple  stript) 
The  boughs  soon  tempt  the  gatherer  as  before. 
There  too,  well-rooted,  and  of  fruit  profuse,    * 
His  vineyard  grows ;  part,  wide-extended,  basks 
In  the  sun's  beams ;  the  arid  level  glows; 
In  part  they  gather,  and  in  part  they  tread 
The  wine-press,  while,  before  the  eye,  the  grapes 
Here  put  their  blossom  forth,  there,  gather  fast 
Their  blackness.     On  the  garden's  verge  extreme 
Flowers  of  all  hues  smile  all  the  year,  arranged 
With  neatest  art  judicious  ;  and  amid 
The  lovely  scene  two  fountains  welling  forth. 
One  visits,  into  every  part  diffused. 
The  garden-ground,  the  other  soft  beneath 
The  threshold  steals  into  the  palace-court. 
Whence  ovei'y  citizen  his  vase  supplies. 

Such  were  the  ample  blessings  on  the  house 
Of  king  Alcinoiis  by  the  gods  bestow'd. 

Ulysses  wondermg  stood,  and  when,  at  length. 
Silent  he  had  the  whole  fair  scene  admired 
With  rapid  step  enter'd  the  royal  gate. 
The  chiefs  he  found  and  senators  within 
Libation  pouring  to  the  vigilant  spy 
Mercurius,  whom  with  wine  they  worshipp'd  last 
Of  all  the  gods,  and  at  the  hour  of  rest. 
Ulysses,  toil-worn  hero,  through  the  house 
Palis'd  undelaying,  by  Minerva  thick 
With  darkness  circumfused,  till  he  arrived 

*  Katpocrtwy  S*  oBovitav  inroKtiB^rai  ^phv  fKator* 
Pope  has  given  no  translation  of  this  line  in  the  text  of 
his  work,  but  has  translated  it  in  a  note.    It  is  Tarioasly 
interpreted  by  commentators:  the  sense  which  is  h«rc 
given  of  it  is  that  recommended  by  Eust^htn^ 
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Where  king  AlcinoOs  and  Areta  sat. 
Around  Arcta's  knees  his  arms  he  cast, 
And  in  that  moment,  broken  clear  away 
The  cloud  all  went,  shed  on  him  from  above. 
Dumb  sat  the  guests,  seeing  the  unkno^^n  chief, 
And  wondering  gazed.  He  thus  his  Fuit  preferred. 

Areta,  daughter  of  the  godlike  prince 
lUiexenor !  suppliant  at  thy  knees  I  fall, 
Thy  royal  spouse  imploring,  and  thyself, 
(After  ten  thousand  toils)  and  these  your  guests, 
To  whom  heaven  grant  felicity,  and  to  leave 
Their  treasures  to  their  babes,  with  all  the  rights 
And  honours,  by  the  people's  suffrage,  theirs ! 
But  oh  vouchsafe  me,  who  have  wanted  long 
And  ardent  wish'd  my  home,  without  delay 
Safe  conduct  to  my  native  shores  again  ! 

Such  suit  he  made,  and  in  the  ashes  sat 
At  the  hearth-side ;  they  mute  long  time  remained, 
Till,  at  the  last,  the  ancient  hero  spake 
Echeneus,  eldest  of  Phieacia's  sons. 
With  eloquence  beyond  the  rest  endowed, 
Rich  in  traditionary  lore,  and  wise 
In  all,  who  thus,  benevolent,  began. 

Not  honourable  to  thyself,  0  king ! 
Is  such  a  sight,  a  stranger  on  the  ground 
At  the  hearth-side  seated,  and  in  the  dust. 
Meantime,  thy  guests,  expecting  thy  command. 
Move  not ;  thou  tlierefore  raising  by  his  hand 
The  stranger,  lead  him  to  a  throne,  and  bid 
The  heralds  mingle  wine,  that  we  may  pour 
To  thunder-beanng  Jove,  the  suppliant's  friend. 
Then  let  the  cateress  for  thy  guest  produce 
Supply,  a  supper  from  the  last  regale. 

Soon  as  those  words  AlcinoQs  heard,  the  king, 
Upraising  by  his  hand  the  prudent  chief 
Ulysses  from  the  hearth,  he  made  hun  sit 
On  a  bright  throne,  displacing  for  his  sake 
Laodamas  his  son,  the  virtuous  youth 
Who  sat  beside  him,  and  whom  most  he  lovea. 
And  now,  a  maiden  charged  with  golden  ewer 
And  with  an  argent  laver,  pouring,  first. 
Pure  water  on  his  hands,  supplyM  him,  next, 
With  a  resplendent  table,  which  the  chaste 
Directress  of  the  stores  furnished  with  bread 
And  dainties,  remnants  of  the  last  regale. 
Then  ate  the  hero  toil-inured,  and  drank. 
And  to  his  herald  thus  AlcinoUs  spake. 

PontonoQs  !  mingling  wine,  bear  it  around 
To  every  guebt  in  turn,  that  we  may  pour 
To  thunder-bearer  Jove,  the  stranger's  friend, 
And  gtmrdian  of  the  suppliant's  sacred  rights. 

He  said  ;  Pontonoils,  as  he  bade,  the  wine 
Mingled  delicious,  and  the  cups  dispensed 
With  distribution  regular  to  all. 
When  each  had  made  hbation,  and  had  drunk 
Sufficient,  then,  Alcinolis  thus  began. 

Phosacian  chiefs  and  senators,  I  speak 
The  dictates  of  my  mind,  therefore  attend ! 
Ya  all  have  feasted ; — to  your  homes  and  sleep. 
We  will  assemble  at  the  dawn  of  day 
More  senior  chiefs,  that  we  may  entertain 
The  stranger  here,  and  to  the  gods  perform 
Due  sacrifice ;  the  convoy  that  he  asks 
Shall  next  engage  our  thoughts,  that  free  from 
And  from  vexation,  by  our  friendly  aid  [pain 

He  may  revisit,  jojfiil  and  with  si^eed. 
His  native  shore,  however  far  remote. 
No  inconvenience  let  him  feel  or  harm. 
Ere  his  arrival ;  but,  arrived,  thence/brth 
He  must  endure  whatever  lot  the  Fates 


Spun  for  him  in  the  moment  of  his  birth. 
But  should  ho  prove  some  deity  from  heaven 
Descended,  then  the  immortals  have  in  view 
Designs  not  yet  apparent ;  for  the  gods 
Have  ever  from  of  old  reveal'd  themselves 
At  our  solemnities,  have  on  our  seats 
Sat  with  us  evident,  and  shared  the  feast ; 
And  even  if  a  single  traveller 
Of  the  Pha^acians  meet  them,  all  reserve 
They  lay  aside ;  for  with  the  gods  we  boast 
As  near  afhuity  as  do  themselves 
The  Cyclops,  or  the  giant  race  profane  *. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever- wise,  replied. 
Alcinoiitt !  think  not  so.     Resemblance  none 
In  figure  or  in  lineaments  I  bear 
To  the  immortal  tenants  of  the  skies, 
But  to  the  sons  of  earth  ;  if  ye  have  known 
A  man  afflicted  with  a  weight  of  woe 
Peculiar,  let  me  be  with  him  compared ; 
Woes  even  passing  his  could  I  relate. 
And  all  inflicted  on  rac  by  the  gods. 
But  let  me  eat,  comfortless  as  I  am. 
Uninterrupted  ;  for  no  call  is  loud 
As  that  of  hunger  in  the  ears  of  man  ; 
Importunate,  unreasonable,  it  constrains 
His  notice,  more  than  all  his  woes  beside. 
So,  I  much  sorrow  feel,  yet  not  the  less 
Hear  I  the  blatant  appetite  demand 
Due  sustenance,  and  with  a  voice  that  drowns 
Even  all  my  sufferings,  till  itself  be  fill'd. 
But  expedite  ye  at  the  dawn  of  day 
My  safe  return  into  my  native  land. 
After  much  miserj' ;  and  let  life  itself 
Forsake  me,  may  I  but  once  more  behold 
All  that  is  mine,  in  my  own  lofty  abode. 

He  spake,  whom  all  applauded,  and  advised, 
Unanimous,  the  guest's  conveyance  hom^. 
Who  had  so  fitly  spoken.     When,  at  length. 
All  had  libation  made  and  were  sufficed, 
Departing  to  his  house,  each  sought  repose. 
But  still  Ulysses  in  the  hall  remain'd. 
Where,  godlike  king,  AlcinoUs  at  his  side 
Sat,  and  Areta ;  the  attendants  clear'd       [arm'd. 
Meantime  the  board,  and  thus  the  queen  white- 
(Marking  the  vest  and  mantle  which  he  wore. 
And  which  her  maidens  and  herself  had  madd) 
In  accents  wing'd  with  eager  haste  began. 

Stranger !  the  first  inquiry  shall  be  mine  ; 
Who  art,  and  whence !    From  whom  received'st 

thou  these ! 
Saidst  not — I  came  a  wanderer  o'er  the  deep  1 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever-wise,  replied. 
Oh  queen !  the  task  were  difficult  to  unfold 
In  all  its  length  the  story  of  my  woes. 
For  I  have  numerous  from  the  gods  received  ; 
But  I  will  answer  thee  as  best  1  may. 
There  is  a  certain  isle,  Ogygia,  placed 
Far  distant  in  the  deep ;  there  dwells,  by  man 
Alike  un visited  and  by  the  gods. 
Calypso,  beauteous  nvmph,  but  deeply  skill'd 
In  artifice,  and  temble  in  power. 
Daughter  of  Atlas.     Me  alone  my  fate 
Her  miserable  inmate  made,  when  Jove 

'  The  Scholiast  explain*  the  paaaage  thus— We  resemble 
the  gods  in  righteousnew  as  much  as  the  Cyclops  and 
giants  resembled  each  other  in  impiety.  But  in  this  sense 
of  it  there  i«  Honicthing  intricate  and  contrary  to  Homer's 
manner.  We  have  seen  that  they  derived  themscWes 
from  Neptune,  which  sufficiently  Justifiee  the  above  inter- 
pretation. 
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Had  riven  asunder  with  his  candent  holt 
My  hark  in  the  mid-sea.     There  perish'd  all 
The  valiant  partners  of  mj  toils,  and  I 
My  vessel's  keel  embracing  day  and  night 
With  folded  arms,  nine  days  was  borne  along. 
But  on  the  tenth  dark  night,  as  pleased  the  gods, 
They  drove  mc  to  Ogygia,  where  resides 
Calypso,  beauteous  nymph,  dreadful  in  power  ; 
She  rescued,  cherish'd,  fed  me,  aud  her  wish 
Was  to  confer  on  me  immortal  life, 
Exempt  for  over  from  the  sap  of  age. 
But  me  lier  offered  boon  sway'd  not.   Seven  years 
I  there  abode  continual,  with  my  tears 
Bedewing  ceaseless  my  ambrosial  robes. 
Calypso's  gift  divine ;  but  when,  at  length, 
(Seven  years  elapsed)  the  circling  eighth  arrived, 
She  then,  herself,  my  quick  departui-e  thence 
Advised,  by  Jove's  own  mandate  overawed. 
Which  ev«n  her  had  influenced  to  a  change. 
On  a  well-corded  raft  she  sent  me  forth 
With  numerous  presents ;  bread  she  put  and  wine 
On  board,  and  clothed  me  in  immortal  robes; 
She  sent  before  me  also  a  fair  wind 
Fresh -blowing,  but  not  dangerous.  Seventeen  days 
I  sailed  the  flood  continual,  and  descried, 
On  the  eighteenth,  your  shadowy  mountains  tall. 
When  my  exulting  heart  sprang  at  the  sight, 
All  wretched  as  I  was,  and  still  ordain'd 
To  strive  with  difficulties  many  and  hard 
From  adverse  Neptune ;  he  the  stormy  winds 
Exciting  opposite,  my  watery  way 
Impeded,  and  the  waves  heaved  to  a  bulk 
Immeasurable,  such  as  robb'd  me  soon 
Deep-groaning,  of  the  raft,  my  only  hope ; 
For  her  the  tempest  scatt^r'd,  and  myself 
This  ocean  measured  swimming,  till  the  winds 
And  mighty  waters  cast  me  on  your  shore. 
Me  there  emerging,  the  huge  waves  had  dash'd 
Full  on  the  land,  where,  incommodious  most. 
The  shore  presented  only  roughest  rocks, 
But,  leaving  it,  I  swam  the  deep  again, 
Till  now,  at  hist,  a  river's  gentle  stream 
Received  me,  by  no  rocks  deform'd,  and  where 
No  violent  winds  the  sheltcr'd  bank  annoy 'd. 
I  flung  myself  on  shore,  exhausted,  weak. 
Needing  repose ;  ambrosial  night  came  on. 
When   from    the    Jove-descended   stream  with- 
drawn, 
I  in  a  thicket  laid  me  down  on  leaves 
Which  I  had  heap'd  together,  and  the  gods 
Overwhelm' d  my  eye-lids  with  a  flood  of  sleep. 
There  under  witherM  leaves,  forlorn,  I  slept 
All  the  long  night,  the  morning,  and  the  noon. 
But  balmy  sleep,  at  the  decline  of  day. 
Broke  from  me;  then,  your  daughter's  train  I 

heard 
Sporting,  with  whom  she  also  sported,  fair 
And  graceful  as  the  gods.     To  her  I  kueel'd. 
She,  following  the  dictates  of  a  mind 
Ingenuous,  pass'd  in  her  behaviour  all 
Which  even  ye  couM  from  an  age  like  hers 
Have  hoped ;  for  youth  is  ever  indiscreet. 
She  gave  mo  plenteous  food,  with  richest  wine 
Aefresh'd  my  spirit,  taught  me  where  to  bathe, 


And  clothed  me  as  thou  seest ;  thus,  though  a  pei 
To  many  sorrows,  I  have  told  thee  truth. 

To  whom  Alcinous  answer  thus  retum'd. 
My  daughter's  conduct,  I  perceive,  hath  been 
In  this  erroneous,  that  she  led  thee  not 
Hither,  at  once,  with  her  attendant  train. 
For  thy  first  suit  was  to  herself  alone. 

Thus  then  Ulysses,  wary  chief,  replied. 
Bhune  not,  0  hero,  for  so  slight  a  cause 
Thy  faultless  child ;  she  bade  me  follow  them, 
But  I  refused,  by  fear  fhd  awe  restnin'd. 
Lest  thou  should'st  feel  displeasure  at  that  m^ 
Thyself;  for  we  are  all,  in  every  clime. 
Suspicious,  and  to  worst  constructions  prone. 

So  spake  Ulysses,  to  whom  thus  the  king. 
I  bear  not,  stranger !  in  my  breast  an  hean 
Causeless  irascible ;  for  at  all  times 
A  temperate  equanimity  is  best. 
And  oh,  I  would  to  heaven,  that,  being  such 
As  now  thou  art,  and  of  one  mind  with  me. 
Thou  would'st  accept  my  daughter,  would'st  beeoM 
My  son-in-law,  and  dwell  contented  here ! 
House  would  I  give  thee,  and  possessions  too, 
I  Were  such  thy  choice ;  else,  if  thou  chuse  it  no^ 
No  man  in  all  Plneacia  shall  by  force 
Detain  thee.     Jupiter  himself  forbid  I 
For  proof,  [  will  appoint  thee  convoy  henoe 
To-morrow ;  and  while  thou  by  sleep  subdued 
Shalt  on  thy  bed  repose,  they  with  their  oan 
Shall  brush  the  placid  flood,  till  thou  arrive 
At  home,  or  at  what  place  soe'er  thou  would'st, 
Though  far  more  distant  than  Eubcsa  lies. 
Remotest  isle  from  us,  by  the  report 
Of  ours,  who  saw  it  when  they  thither  bore 
Golden-hair'd  Rhadamanthus  o'er  the  deep. 
To  visit  earth-bom  Tityus.     To  that  isle 
They  went ;  they  reach'd  it,  and  they  brought  him 

thence 
Back  to  Phaeacia,  in  one  day,  with  ease. 
Thou  also  shalt  be  taught  what  ships  I  boast 
Unmatch'd  in  swiftness,  and  how  far  my  crews 
Excel,  upturning  with  their  oars  the  brine. 

He  ceased :  Ulysses  toil-inured  his  words 
Exulting  heard,  and  praying  thus  replied. 
Eternal  father !  may  the  king  perform 
His  whole  kind  promise !  grant  him  in  all  lands 
A  never-dying  name,  and  grant  to  me 
To  visit  safe  my  native  shores  again ! 

Thus  they  conferr'd ;  and  now  Areta  bade 
Her  fair  attendants  dress  a  fleecy  couch 
Under  the  portico,  with  purple  rugs 
Resplendent,  and  with  arras  sprei^  beneath. 
And  over  all  with  cloaks  of  shaggy  pile. 
Forth  went  the  maidens,  bearing  each  a  torch. 
And,  as  she  bade,  prepared  in  haste  a  couch 
Of  depth  commodious,  then,  returning,  gave 
Ulysses  welcome  summons  to  repose.  [rest. 

Stranger !  thy  couch  is  spread.     Henoe  to  ihj 
So  they — Thrice  grateful  to  his  soul  the  thought 
Seem'd  of  repose.    There  slept  Ulysses  then. 
On  his  carved  couch,  beneath  the  portico. 
But  in  the  inner  house  Alcinotts  found 
His  phkce  of  rest,  and  hers  with  royal  state 
Prepared,  the  queen  his  consort,  at  his  aide. 
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BOOK  VIII. 

ARGUMENT, 
lacians  consult  on  the  subject  of  Ulysaes.    Prepar 

Is  made  for  his  departure.  AlcinnUs  entertains 
at  his  table.  Games  follow  the  entertainment, 
iocus  the  bard  sings,  first  the  loves  of  Mars  and 
,  then  the  introduction  of  the  wo«)den  horse  into 

Ulysses,  much  affected  by  his  song,  is  questioned 
;inoQs,  whence,  and  whb  he  is,  and  what  is  the 
>f  his  sorrow. 

len  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
1  in  the  east,  then  from  his  bed  arose 
^red  might  of  the  Pheeacian  king, 
prose  a&o,  city-waster  chief, 
^  whom  the  kmg  Alcinoiis 
th  to  council  at  the  ships  convened, 
side  by  side,  on  polish 'd  stones  they  sat 
nt ;  meantime,  Miner\-a  in  the  form 

Alcinofis'  herald  ranged  the  town, 
urpose  to  accelerate  the  return 
e  Ulysses  to  his  native  home, 
us  to  every  chief  the  goddess  spake, 
iciau  chiefs  and  senators,  away ! 
;11  to  council  on  the  stranger  held, 
ith  of  late  beneath  Alcinoiis'  roof 
ig  arrived,  a  wanderer  oVr  the  deep, 
his  form,  majestic  as  a  god. 
ying,  she  roused  the  people,  and  at  once 
.ts  of  all  the  senate-court  were  fill'd 
At-assembling  throngs,  no  few  of  whom 
irk*d  Ulysses  with  admiring  eyes, 
alias  o*er  his  head  and  shoulders  broad 
ig  grace  celestial,  his  whole  form 
,  and  to  statelier  height  advanced, 
>rthier  of  all  reverence  he  might  seem 
Phieacians,  and  might  many  a  feat 
',  with  which  they  should  assay  his  force. 
1,  therefore,  tlie  assembly  now  was  full, 
s,  them  addressing,  thus  began. 
x;ian  chiefs  and  senators !  I  speak 
tates  of  my  mind,  therefore  attend, 
ist,  unknown  to  me,  hath,  wandering,  found 
ice,  either  from  the  east  arrived, 
1  some  nation  on  our  western  side, 
iduct  home  he  asks,  and  our  consent 
ishes  ratified,  whcHie  quick  return 
ir  part,  as  usual,  to  promote ; 
10  time  the  stranger,  from  what  coast 
who  hath  resorted  to  our  doors, 
ng  complain'd  of  his  detention  here, 
draw  ye  down  into  the  sacred  deep 
1  of  prime  speed,  and  from  among 
pie,  fifty  and  two  youths  select, 
sd  the  best ;  then  lashing  fast  the  oars, 
er,  that  at  my  palace  ye  may  make 
ast,  for  which  myself  will  all  provide, 
enjoin  the  crew ;  but  as  for  those 
red  rank,  I  bid  them  all  alike 
»wn  board,  that  here  we  may  regale 
tnger  nobly,  and  let  none  refuse. 
I,  Demodocus,  the  bard  divine, 
e  my  banquet,  whom  the  gods  have  blest 
•wers  of  song  delectable,  unmatched 

vhen  his  genius  once  is  fired, 
ftsed,  and  led  the  way,  whom  followed  all 
ptred  senators,  while  to  the  house 
id  hasted  of  the  bard  divine. 


Then,  fifty  mariners  and  two,  from  all 

The  rest  selected,  to  the  coast  repaired, 

And,  from  their  station  on  the  sea-bank,  launched 

The  galley  down  into  the  sacred  deep. 

They  placed  the  canvass  and  the  mast  on  board. 

Arranged  the  oars,  unfurl'd  the  shining  sail, 

And  leaving  her  in  depth  of  water  moor'd. 

All  sought  the  palace  of  Alcinoiis. 

There  soon  the  portico,  the  court,  the  hall 

Were  fill'd  with  multitudes  of  young  and  old. 

For  whose  regale  the  mighty  monarch  slew 

Two  beeves,  twelve  sheep,  and  twice  four  fatted 

brawns. 
They  flay'd  them  first,  then  busily  their  task 
Administering,  prepared  the  jt>yous  feast. 
And  now  the  herald  came,  leading  with  care 
The  tuneful  bard ;  dear  to  the  muse  was  he, 
Who  yet  appointed  him  both  good  and  ill, 
Took  from  him  sight,  but  gave  him  strains  divine. 
For  him  Pontonotis  in  the  midst  disposed 
An  argent-studded  throne,  thrusting  it  close 
To  a  tall  column,  where  he  hung  hb  lyre 
Above  hb  head,  and  taught  him  where  it  hung. 
He  set  before  him,  next,  a  polishM  board 
And  basket,  and  a  goblet  fill'd  with  wine 
For  his  own  use,  and  at  his  own  command. 
Then,  all  assail'd  at  once  the  ready  feast, 
And  when  nor  hunger  more  nor  thirst  they  felt, 
Then  came  the  muse,  and  roused  the  bard  to  sing 
Exploits  of  men  renown'd ;  it  was  a  sons. 
In  that  day  to  the  highest  heaven  extolrd. 
He  sang  of  a  dispute  kindled  between 
The  son  of  Peleus,  and  Laertes'  •  son. 
Both  seated  at  a  feast  held  to  the  gods. 
That  contest  Agamemnon,  king  of  men, 
Between  the  noblest  of  Achaia's  host 
Hearing,  rejoiced ;  for  when  in  Pytho  erst 
He  pass'd  the  marble  threshold  to  consult 
The  oracle  of  Apollo,  such  dispute 
The  voice  divine  had  to  his  ear  announced ; 
For  then  it  was  that,  first,  the  storm  of  war 
Came  rolling  on,  ordain'd  long  time  to  afflict 
Troy  and  the  Greecians,  by  the  will  of  Jove. 

So  sang  the  bard  illustrious ;  then  his  robe 
Of  purple  dye  with  both  hands  o'er  his  head 
Ulysses  drew,  behind  its  ample  folds 
Veiling  his  face,  through  fear  to  be  observed 
By  the  Phseacians  weeping  at  the  song ; 
And  ever  as  the  bard  harmonious  ceased. 
He  wiped  his  tears,  and,  drawing  from  his  brows 
The  mantle,  pour'd  libation  to  the  gods. 
But  when  the  chiefs  (for  they  delighted  heaitl 
Those  sounds)  solicited  again  the  bard. 
And  he  renew'd  tlie  strain,  then  covering  close 
His  countenance,  as  before,  Ulysses  wept. 
Thus,  unperceived  by  all,  the  hero  moum'd, 
Save  by  Alcinoiis ;  he  alone  his  tears, 
(Beside  him  seated)  mark'd,  and  his  deep  sighs 
O'erhearing,  the  Phscacians  thus  bespake. 

Phaeacia's  chiefs  and  senators,  attend ! 
We  have  regaled  sufiicient,  and  the  harp 
Heard  to  satiety,  companion  sweet 
And  seasonable  of  the  festive  hour. 


1  Agamemnon  having  enquired  at  Delphoa,  at  what  tims 
the  Trojan  war  should  end,  was  answered,  that  the  coiip 
elusion  of  it  should  happen  at  a  time  when  a  dispute 
should  arise  between  two  of  his  principal  commanden. 
That  dispute  occurred  at  the  time  here  alluded  to,  Achillea 
recommending  force  as  moat  likely  to  reduce  the  dtjr, 
and  Ulysses  stratagem.  f  f 
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Now  go  we  forth  for  honourable  proof 
Of  our  address  in  games  of  every  kind, 
That  this  our  guest  may  to  his  friends  report. 
At  homo  arrived,  that  none  hke  us  have  leam'd 
To  leap,  to  box,  to  wrestle,  and  to  run. 

So  saying,  he  led  them,  forth,  whose  steps  the 
All  followed,  and  the  herald  hanging  high  [guests 
The  sprightly  lyre,  took  by  his  hand  the  bard 
Demodoeu'^,  whom  he  the  self-same  way 
Conducted  forth  by  which  the  chiefs  had  gone 
Themselves,  for  that  great  spectacle  prepared. 
They  sought  the  forum;   countless  swarm'd  the 

throng 
Behind  them  as  they  went,  and  many  a  youth 
Strong  and  courageous  to  the  strife  arose. 
Upstood  Acroneus  and  Ocyalus, 
Elatreus,  Nauteus,  Prjinneus,  after  whom 
Anchialus  with  Anabeesineus 
Arose,  Eretmeus,  Ponteus,  Proreus  bold, 
Amphialus  and  Thoon.     Then  arose. 
In  af\pect  dread  as  homicidal  Mars, 
Euryalus,  and  for  his  graceful  form 
(After  Lsiodamas)  distinguish *d  most 
Of  all  Phseacia's  sons,  Naubolides. 
Three  also  from  Alcinous  sprung,  arose, 
Laodamas,  his  eldest ;  Hulius,  next. 
His  second-bom ;  and  godlike  Clytoneus. 
Of  these,  some  started  for  the  runner's  prize. 
*  They  gave  tlie  race  its  limits.     All  at  once 
Along  the  dusty  champaign  swift  they  flew. 
But  Clytoneus,  illustrious  youth,  outstripped 
All  competition  ;  far  as  mules  surpass 
Slow  oxen  furrowing  the  fallow  ground, 
So  far  before  all  others  he  arrived 
Victorious,  where  the  throug'd  spectators  stood. 
Some  tried  the  wrestler's  toil  severe,  in  which 
Euryalus  superior  proved  to  all. 
In  the  long  leap  Amphialus  prevailed ; 
Elatreus  most  successful  hurl'd  the  quoit, 
And  at  the  cestus^,  last,  the  noble  son 
Of  Scheria*s  king,  Laodamas  excell'd. 
When  thus  with  contemplation  of  the  games 
All  had  been  gratified,  Alcinoiis'  son 
Laodamas,  arising,  them  addressM. 

Friends !  ask  we  now  the  stranger,  if  he  boast 
Proficiency  in  aught     His  figure  seems 
Not  ill ;  in  thighs,  and  legs,  and  arms  he  shoe's 
Much  strength,  and  in  his  brawny  neck ;  nor  youth 
Hath  left  him  yet,  though  batterM  he  appears 
With  numerous  troubles,  and  misfortune-flaw'd. 
Nor  know  I  hardships  in  the  world  so  sure 
To  break  the  strongest  down,  as  those  by  sea. 

Then  answer  thus  Euryalus  retum'd. 
Thou  hast  well  said,  Laodamas ;  thyself 
Approaching,  speak  to  him,  and  call  him  forth, 

Which  when  Alcinoiis'  noble,  oft'spring  heard. 
Advancing  from  his  seat,  amid  them  all 
He  stood,  and  to  Ulysses  thus  began. 

Stand  forth,  oh  guest,  thou  also :  prove  thy  skill 
(If  any  such  thou  boast)  in  games  like  ours. 
Which  likeliest  thou  hast  leam'd ;  for  greater  praise 
Hath  no  man,  while  he  Hvcb,  than  that  he  know 
His  feet  to  exercise  and  hands  aright. 

*  To7at  8*  ixh  yvatnjs  r4raTo  UpSfAos — This  expros- 
■ion  is  by  the  commentatore  generally  understood  to  be 
slgniflcant  of  the  efTort  which  they  made  at  starting,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  relates  merely  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  course,  otherwise,  KopwaXlfius  iwtropTo— 
irill  bo  tautologous. 

'In  bo«<»w- 


Come  then ;  make  trial ;  scatter  wide  thy  eucs: 
We  will  not  hold  thee  long ;  the  ship  is  luaeh'A 
Already,  and  the  crew  stand  all  prepared. 

To  whom  replied  the  wily  chief  renown'd. 
Wherefore,  as  in  derision,  have  ye  call'd 
Me  forth,  Laodamas,  to  these  exploits! 
No  games  have  I,  but  many  a  grief,  at  heart, 
And  with  far  other  struggles  worn,  here  at 
Desirous  only  of  conveyance  home, 
For  which  both  king  and  people  I  implore. 

Then  him  Euryalus  aloud  reproached. 
I  well  believed  it,  friend  !  in  thee  the  gnin 
I  see  not  of  a  man  expert  in  feats 
Athletic,  of  which  various  are  perform'd 
In  every  land ;  thou  rather  seem'st  with  ahip 
Familiar ;  one  accustom'd  to  controul 
Some  crew  of  trading  mariners ;  well-leani*d 
In  stowage,  pilotage,  and  wealth  acquired 
By  rapine,  but  of  no  g^-mnastic  powers. 

To  whom  Uh-sses,  frowning  dark,  rejML 
Thou  hast  ill  spoken,  sir,  and  like  a  man 
Regardless  whom  he  wrongs.   Therefore  the  gods 
Give  not  endowments  graceful  in  each  kind, 
Of  body,  mind,  and  utterance,  all  to  one. 
Tliis  man  in  figure  less  excels,  yet  Jove 
Crowns  him  with  eloquence ;  his  hearers  dnrm 
Behold  him,  while  with  modest  confidence 
He  bears  the  prize  of  fluent  speech  from  all, 
And  in  the  streets  is  gazed  on  as  a  god ! 
Another,  in  his  form  the  powers  above 
Resembles,  but  no  grace  around  his  words 
Twines  itself  elegant.     So,  thou  in  form 
Hast  excellence  to  boast ;  a  god  employ'd 
To  make  a  master-piece  in  human  shape. 
Could  but  produce  proportions  just  as  thine ; 
Yet  hast  thou  an  untutorM  intellect. 
Thou  much  hast  moved  me ;  thy  unhandsome  phnK 
Hath  roused  my  ymth ;  I  am  not,  as  thoa  saj^ 
A  novice  in  these  sports,  but  took  the  lead 
In  all,  while  youth  and  strength  were  on  my  mdf 
But  I  am  now  in  bands  of  sorrow  held. 
And  of  misfortune,  having  much  endured 
In  war,  and  buffeting  the  boisterous  waves. 
Yet,  though  with  misery  worn,  I  will  essay 
My  strength  among  you ;  for  thy  woids  had  teet 
Whose  bite  hathpinchM  and  pain'd  me  totheproo 

He  said ;  and  mantled  as  he  was,  a  qnoH 
Upstartuig,  seized,  in  bulk  and  weight  all  those 
Transcending  far,  by  the  Phieacians  used. 
Swiftly  he  swung,  and  from  his  vigorous  hand 
Sent  it.     Loud  sang  the  stone,  ana  as  it  flew 
The  maritime  Phseacians  low  inclined 
Their  heads  beneath  it ;  over  all  the  raarks. 
And  far  beyond  them,  sped  the  flying  rock. 
Minerva  in  a  human  form,  the  cast 
Prodigious  measured,  and  aloud  exclaim'd. 

Stranger !  the  bUnd  himself  might  with  his  ham 
Feel  out  the  Vantage  here.     Thy  quoit  disdains 
Fellowship  with  a  crowd,  borne  far  beyond. 
Fear  not  a  losing  game ;  Pheeacian  none 
Will  reach  thy  measure,  much  less  overcast 

She  ceased ;  Ulysses,  hardy  chief,  rejoiced 
That  in  the  circus  he  had  found  a  judge 
So  favourable,  and  with  brisker  tone. 
As  less  in  wrath,  the  multitude  addresa'd. 

Young  men,  reach  this,  and  I  will  quickly  hea^ 
Another  such,  or  yet  a  heavier  quoit. 
Then,  come  the  man  whose  courage  prompts  hii 
To  box,  to  wrestle  with  me,  or  to  run ;         [fori 
For  ye  have  chafed  me  much,  and  I  dedioe 
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No  strife  with  any  here,  but  challenge  all 

Phaeacia,  save  Laodamas  alone. 

He  is  mine  host.     Who  combats  with  his  friend  t 

To  call  to  proof  of  hardiment  the  man 

Who  entertains  liim  in  a  foreign  land, 

Would  but  evince  the  challenger  a  fool, 

Who,  so,  should  cripple  his  owti  interest  there. 

As  for  the  rest,  I  none  refuse,  scorn  none, 

But  wish  for  trial  of  you,  and  to  match 

In  opposition  fair  my  force  with  yours. 

There  is  no  game  athletic  in  the  use 

Of  all  mankind,  too  difficult  for  me ; 

I  handle  well  the  polish'd  bow,  and  first 

Amid  a  thousand  foes  strike  whom  I  mark, 

Although  a  throng  of  warriors  at  my  side 

Xmbattled,  speed  their  shafts  at  the  same  time. 

Of  all  Achaia*8  sons  who  erst  at  Troy 

Drew  bow,  the  sole  who  bore  the  prize  from  me 

Was  Philoctetes ;  I  resign  it  else 

To  none  now  nourished  with  the  fruits  of  earth. 

Yet  mean  I  no  comparison  of  m^-sclf 

With  men  of  antient  times,  with  Hercules, 

Or  with  Oechalian  Eurytus,  who,  both. 

The  gods  themselves  in  archery  defied. 

Soon,  therefore,  died  huge  Eurytus,  ere  yei 

Old  age  he  reached  ;  him,  angry  to  be  callM 

To  proof  of  archership,  Apollo  slew. 

But  if  ye  name  the  spear,  mine  flics  a  length 

By  no  man's  arrow  reach 'd ;  I  fear  no  foil 

From  the  Phscacians,  save  in  speed  alone  ; 

For  1  have  suffered  hardships,  dash'd  and  drench'd 

By  many  a  wave,  nor  had  1  food  on  board 

At  all  times,  therefore  am  I  much  unstrung. 

He  spake,  and  silent  the  Pliaeacians  sat, 
Of  whom  alone  Alcinous  thus  replied. 

Since,  stranger,  not  ungraceful  is  thy  speech, 
Who  hast  but  vindicated  in  our  car 
Thy  questioned  prowess,  angry  that  this  vouth 
Reproach'd  thee  in  the  presence  of  us  all, 
That  no  man  qualified  to  give  his  voice 
In  public  might  affront  thy  courage  more ; 
Now  nuu*k  me,  therefore,  that  in  time  to  come, 
Wliile  feasting  with  thy  children  and  thy  spouse, 
Thou  may'st  inform  the  heroes  of  thy  land 
Even  of  our  proficiency  in  arts 
By  Jove  enjoinM  us  in  our  father's  days. 
We  boast  not  much  the  boxer's  skill,  nor  yet 
The  wrestler's ;  but  light-footed  in  the  race 
Are  we,  and  navigators  well  inform'd. 
Our  pleasures  are  the  feast,  the  harp,  the  dance, 
Garments  for  change ;  the  tepid  bath  ;  tlie  bod. 
Come,  ye  Phsoacians,  beyond  others  skill'd 
To  tread  the  circus  with  harmonious  steps. 
Come,  play  before  us ;  that  our  guest,  arrived 
In  his  own  country,  may  inform  his  friends 
How  far  in  seamanship  we  all  excel, 
In  running,  in  the  dance,  and  in  the  song. 
Haste !  bring  ye  to  Demodocus  his  lyre 
Clear-toned,  left  somewhere  in  our  hall  at  homo. 

So  spake  the  god-like  king,  at  whose  command 
The  herald  to  the  palace  quick  retum'd 
To  seek  the  charming  l\Te.     Meantime  arose 
Nine  arbiters,  appointed  to  intend 
The  whole  arrangement  of  the  public  games, 
To  smooth  the  circus  floor,  and  give  the  ring 
Its  compass,  widening  the  attentive  tlirong. 
Ere  lonsf  the  herald  came,  bearing  the  harp. 
With  which  Demodocus  supplied,  advanced 
Into  the  middle  area,  around  whom 
Stood  blooming  youths,  all  skilful  in  the  dance.  .. 


With  footsteps  justly  timed  all  smote  at  once 

The  sacred  floor  ;  Ulysses  wonder- fixt, 

The  ceaseless  play  of  twinkling  i  feet  admired. 

Then  tuning  his  sweet  chords,  Demodocus 
A  jocund  strain  l>egan,  his  theme,  the  loves 
Of  Mars  and  Cnherea  chaplet-crown'd  ; 
How  first,  clandestine,  they  embraced  beneath 
The  roof  of  Vulcan ;  her,  by  many  a  gift 
Seduced,  Mars  won,  and  with  adulterous  lust 
The  bed  dishonour'd  of  the  king  of  fire. 
The  Sun,  a  witness  of  their  amorous  sport. 
Bore  swift  the  talc  to  Vulcan  ;  he,  apprized 
Of  that  foul  deed,  at  once  his  smithy  sought. 
In  secret  darkness  of  his  inmost  suul 
Contriving  vengeance ;  to  the  stock  he  heaved 
His  anvil  huge,  on  which  he  forged  a  snare 
Of  bands  indissoluble,  by  no  art 
To  be  untied,  durance  for  ever  firm. 
The  net  prepared,  he  bore  it,  fiery-wroth 
To  his  own  chamber  and  his  nuptial  couch. 
Where  stretching  them  from  post  to  post,  he  wrapp'd 
With  those  fine  meshes  all  his  bed  around, 
And  hung  them  numerous  from  the  roof,  difi'used 
Like  spider's  filaments,  which  not  the  gods 
Themselves  could  see,  so  subtle  were  the  toils. 
When  thus  he  had  encircled  all  his  bed 
On  every  side,  he  fcign'd  a  journey  thence 
To  Lemnos,  of  all  cities  that  adorn 
The  earth,  the  city  that  he  favours  most. 
Nor  kept  the  god  of  the  resjilendent  reins 
Mars,  drowsy  watch,  but  setnng  that  the  famed 
Artificer  of  heaven  had  left  his  home. 
Flew  to  the  house  of  Vulcan,  hot  to  enjoy 
The  goddtnw  with  the  wreath -encircled  brows. 
She,  newly  from  her  potent  sire  retum'd 
The  son  of  Saturn,  sat.     Mars,  entering,  seized 
Her  hand,  hung  on  it,  and  thus  urged  his  suit. 

To  bed,  my  fair,  and  let  us  love !  for  lo  I 
Thine  husband  is  from  home,  to  Lemnos  gone. 
And  to  the  Sintians,  men  cjf  barbarous  speech. 

He  spake,  nor  she  was  loth,  but  bedward  too 
Like  him  inclined ;  so  then,  to  bed  they  went, 
And  as  they  laid  them  down,  down  stream'd  the 
Around  them,  labour  exquisite  of  hands  [net 

By  ingenuity  divuie  inform'd. 
Small  room  they  found,  so  prison'd ;  not  a  limb 
Coufd  either  lift,  or  move,  but  felt  at  once 
Entanglement  from  which  was  no  escape. 
And  now  the  glorious  artist,  eiv.  he  yet 
Had  reach'd  the  Lemnian  isle,  limping,  retum'd 
From  his  fcign'd  journey,  for  his  spy  the  Sun 
Hud  told  him  all.     With  aching  heart  he  sought 
His  home,  and,  standing  in  the  vestibule. 
Frantic  with  indignation  roar'd  to  heaven, 
And  roar'd  again,  summoning  all  the  gods. — 

Oh  Jove !  and  all  ye  powers  for  ever  blest  1 
Here !  hither  look,  that  ye  may  view  a  sight 
Ludicrous,  yet  too  monstrous  to  be  bome^ 
How  Venus  alwa^^s  with  dishonour  loads 
Her  cripple  spouse,  doating  on  fiery  Mars ! 
And  wherefore  ?  for  that  he  is  fair  in  form 
And  sound  of  foot,  I  ricket-boned,  and  weak. 
Whose  fault  is  this  ?  Their  fault,  and  theirs  alone 
Who  gave  me  being ;  ill-emploj'd  were  they 

'  The  tranftlaCor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Gray  for  an  epithet 
more  expressive  of  the  ori^iinl  (^Map/xapuyds)  than  any 
other.  periiapH,  in  all  our  lansruage.  See  the  Odo  on  th« 
Proffreas  of  Poetry : 

"  To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  boating. 

Glance  their  many-twiukling  feet" 
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Begetting  me,  one  better  far  unborn. 
See  where  they  couch  together  on  my  bed 
Lascivious  !  ah,  sight  hateful  to  my  eyes  ! 
Yet  cooler  wishes  will  they  feel,  I  ween, 
To  press  my  bed  hereafter ;  here  to  sleep 
Will  little  please  them,  fondly  as  they  love. 
But  these  my  toils  and  tangles  will  suffice 
To  hold  them  here,  till  Jove  shall  }ield  me  back 
Complete,  the  sum  of  all  my  nuptial  gifts 
Paid  to  him  for  the  shameless  strumpet's  sake 
His  daughter,  as  incontinent  as  fair. 

He  said,  and  in  the  brazen-floor'd  abode 
Of  Jove  the  gods  assembled.     Neptune  came 
£arth>circling  power ;  came  Hermes  friend  of  man, 
And  regent  of  the  far-commanding  bow, 
Apollo  also  came  ;  but  chaste  reserve 
Bashful  kept  all  the  goddesses  at  home. 
The  gods,  by  whose  beneficence  all  live, 
Stood  in  the  portal ;  infinite  arose 
The  laugh  of  heaven,  all  looking  down  intent 
On  that  shrewd  project  of  the  smith  divine. 
And,  turning  to  each  other,  thus  they  said. 

Bad  works  speed  ill.  The  slow  overtakes  the  swift. 
So  Vulcan,  tardy  as  he  is,  by  craft 
Hath  outstript  Mars,  although  the  fleetest  far 
Of  all  who  dwell  in  heaven,  and  the  light-heel'd 
Must  pay  the  adulterer's  forfeit  to  the  lame. 

So  spake  the  powers  immortal ;  then  the  king 
Of  radiant  shafts  thus  question'd  Mercur}'.    [god ! 

Jove's  son,  heaven's  herald,  Hermes,  bounteous 
Would'st  thou  such  stricture  close  of  bands  endure 
For  golden  Venus  l}*ing  at  thy  side ! 

Whom  answer'd  thus  the  messenger  of  heaven. 
Archer  divine !  yea,  and  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  be  the  bands  which  wind  us  round  about 
Thrice  these,  innumerable,  and  let  all 
The  gods  and  goddesses  in  heaven  look  on. 
So  I  may  clasp  Vulcan's  fair  spouse  the  while. 

He  spake ;  then  laugh'd  the  immortal  powers 
again. 
But  not  so  Neptune ;  he  with  earnest  suit 
The  glorious  artist  urged  to  the  release 
Of  Mars,  and  thus  in  accents  wing'd  he  said. 

Loose  him ;  accept  my  promise ;  he  shall  pay 
Full  recompense  in  presence  of  us  all. 

Then  thus  the  limping  smith  far-famed  replied. 
Earth-circler  Neptune,  spare  me  that  request. 
^  Lame  suitor,  lame  security.     What  bands 
Could  I  devise  for  thee  among  the  gods. 
Should  Mars,  emancipated  once,  escape. 
Leaving  both  debt  and  durance  far  behind  f 

Him  answerM  then  the  shaker  of  the  shores. 
I  tell  thee,  Vulcan,  that  if  Mars  by  flight 
Shun  pajnnent,  I  will  pay,  myself,  the  fine. 

To  whom  the  glorious  artist  of  the  skies. 
Thou  must  not,  canst  not,  shalt  not  be  refused. 

So  saying  the  might  of  Vulcan  loosed  the  snare. 
And  they,  detain'd  by  those  coercive  bands 
No  longer,  from  the  couch  upstarting  flew. 
Mars  into  Thrace,  and  to  her  Paphian  home 
The  queen  of  smiles,  where  deep  in  myrtle  groves 
Her  incense-breathing  altar  stands  embower'd. 
Her  there,  the  Graces  laved,  and  oils  diffused 


1  The  original  line  hn«  received  »uoh  a  variety  of  inter- 
pretations, that  a  translator  itoenis  free  to  choose.  It  hns, 
however,  a  proverbial  turn,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
preserve,  and  have  adopted  that  sense  of  the  words  \vhlch 
appears  best  to  accord  with  what  immediately  follows. 
Vulcan  pleads  his  own  inability  Uy  enforce  the  demand,  as 
A  o'rcumstance  that  made  Neptune's  promise  unaoceptiblc. 


O'er  all  her  form  ambrosial,  such  as  add 
Fresh  beauty  to  the  gods  for  ever  yonng. 
And  clothedher  in  the  loveliest  robes  of  heaven. 

Such  was  the  theme  of  the  illustrious  bard. 
Ulysses  with  delight  that  song,  and  all 
The  maritime  Phseacian  concourse  heard. 

AlcinoQs,  then,  (for  in  the  dance  they  pawM 
All  others)  call'd  his  sons  to  dance  alone, 
Halius  and  Laodamas  ;  they  gave 
The  purple  ball  into  tlieir  hands,  the  work 
Exact  of  Polybus ;  one,  resupine. 
Upcast  it  high  toward  the  dusky  clouds. 
The  other  springing  into  air,  with  ease 
Ileceived  it,  ere  he  sank  to  earth  again. 
When  thus  they  oft  had  sported  with  the  ball 
Thrown  upward,  next  with  nimble  interchange 
They  pass*d  it  to  each  other  many  a  time. 
Footing  the  plain,  while  every  youth  of  all 
The  circus  clapp'd  his  hands,  and  from  beneath 
The  din  of  stamping  feet  fill'd  all  the  air. 

Then,  turning  to  Alcinous,  thus  the  wise 
Ulysses  spake.     Alcinous !  mighty  king  ! 
Illustrious  above  all  Pha^acia's  sons  I 
Incomparable  are  ye  in  the  dance. 
Even  as  thou  said'st.    Amazeraent-fixt  I  stand ! 

So  he,  whom  hearing,  the  imperial  might 
Exulted  of  AlcinoQs,  and  aloud 
To  his  oar-skiird  Phseacians  thus  he  spake. 

Phseacian  chiefs  and  senators,  attend ! 
Wisdom  beyond  the  commoc  stint  I  mark 
In  this  our  guest ;  good  cause  in  my  account, 
For  which  we  should  present  him  with  a  pledge 
Of  hospitality  and  love.     The  chiefs 
Are  twelve,  who,  highest  in  command,  controol 
The  people,  and  the  tliirteenth  chief  am  I. 
Bring  cjicli  a  golden  talent,  with  a  vest 
Well-bleach'd,  and  tunic ;  gratified  with  these. 
The  stranger  to  our  banquet  shall  repair 
Exulting ;  bring  them  all  without  delay  ; 
And  let  Euryalus  by  word  and  gift 
Appease  him,  for  his  speech  was  unadvised. 

Ho  ceased,  whom  all  applauded,  and  at  onoe 
Each  sent  his  herald  forth  to  bring  the  gifts, 
When  thus  Euryalus  his  sire  address'd. 

Alcinolis !  o'er  Phieacia's  sons  supreme ! 
I  will  appease  our  guest  as  thou  command'st 
This  sword  shall  be  his  own,  the  blade  aU««teeI, 
The  hilt  of  silver,  and  the  unsullied  sheath 
Of  ivory  recent  from  the  car\'er's  hand. 
A  gift  like  this  he  shall  not  need  despise. 

So  saying,  his  silver-studded  sword  he  gave 
Into  his  grasp,  and  courteous,  thus  bepm. 

Hail,  honour'd  stranger !  and  if  word  of  mine 
Have  harm'd  thee,  rashly  spoken,  let  the  windB 
Bear  all  remembrance  of  it.8wift  away  I 
May  the  gods  give  thee  to  behold  again 
Thy  wife,  and  to  attain  thy  native  iSiore, 
Whence  absent  long,  thou  hast  so  much  endured! 

To  whom  Ulj-sses,  ever-wise,  replied. 
Hail  also  thou,  and  may  the  gods,  my  friend. 
Grant  thee  felicity,  and  may  never  want 
Of  tliis  thy  sword  touch  thee  in  time  to  come. 
By  whose  kind  phrase  appeased  my  wrath  subflide*! 

'He  ended,  and  athwart  his  shoulders  threw 
The  weapon  bright-eraboss'd.     Now  sank  the  tua, 
And  those  rich  gifts  arrived,  which  to  the  bcMse 
Of  king  Alcinotls  the  heralds  bore. 
AlcinoQs'  sons  received  them,  and  beride 
Their  royal  mother  placed  the  precious  ehme. 
The  king  then  led  the  way,  at  whose  abode 
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d,  again  they  press'd  their  lofty  thrones^ 
»  Areta  thus  the  monarch  spake, 
te,  bring  a  coffer ;  bring  thy  best,  antt  store 
itle  and  a  sumptuous  vest  within ; 
for  him,  next,  a  brazen  bath,  by  which 
h'd,  and  viewing  in  fair  order  pUu!ed 
»ble  gifts  by  the  Ptmeacian  lords 
r*d  on  him,  he  may  the  more  enjoy 
mquet,  and  the  bard's  harmonious  song, 
him  also  this  my  golden  cup 
id,  elaborate ;  that,  while  he  lives, 
time  be  pours  libation  forth  to  Jove 
11  the  gods,  he  may  remember  me. 
ended,  at  whose  words  Areta  bade 
aidens  with  dispatch  place  o'er  the  fire 
od  ample-womb'd ;  obedient  they 
ced  a  laver  to  the  glowing  hearth, 
infused,  and  kindled  wood  beneath, 
imes  encircling  bright  the  bellied  vase, 
'd  soon  the  flood  within.  Meantime,  the  queen 
cing  from  her  chamber-stores  a  chest 
gant,  within  it  placed  the  gold 
ximent,  gifts  of  the  Ptueacian  chiefs, 
ler  own  gifts,  the  mantle  and  the  V€«t, 
1  wing'd  accents  to  Ulysses  said. 
t  take,  thyself,  the  coffer's  lid  in  charge ; 
it  quickly  with  a  cord,  lest  loss 
thee  on  thy  way,  while  thou  perchance 
deep  secure  on  board  the  sable  bark, 
ich  when  Ulysses  heard,  hero  renowned, 
ting  dose  the  lid,  he  cast  a  cord 
id  it,  which  with  many  a  mazy  knot 
d,  by  Circe  taui^ht  him  long  before, 
low,  the  misti'ess  of  the  household  charge 
lou'd  him  to  his  bath ;  glad  he  beheld 
teaming  vase,  uncustom'd  to  its  use 
ince  his  voyage  from  the  isle  of  fair 
K>,  although,  while  a  guest  with  her, 
{JMniliar  with  it,  as  a  god. 
i  by  attendant  damsels,  and  with  oil 
sh'd,  he  put  his  sumptuous  tunic  on 
aantle,  and  proceeding  from  the  bath 
i  symposium,  join'd  the  numerous  guests  ; 
18  he  pass'd,  the  princess  all  divine 
3  the  pillars  of  the  portal  lost 
(niration  of  his  graceful  form, 
,  and  in  accents  wing'd  him  thus  addressed, 
i,  stranger !  at  thy  native  home  arrived 
mber  me,  thy  first  deliverer  here, 
whom  Ulysses,  ever-wise,  replied, 
caa  !  daughter  of  the  noble  king 
9Qs  !  So  may  Jove,  high -thundering  mate 
no,  grant  me  to  behold  again 
itive  land,  and  my  delightful  home^ 
rea.  there,  I  will  present  my  vows 
ee,  adoring  thee  as  I  adore 
:ods  themselves,  virgin,  by  whom  I  live  I 
said,  and  on  hils  throne  beside  the  king 
oQs  sat    And  now  thev  portioned  out 
east  to  all,  and  charged  the  cups  with  wine, 
ntroducing  by  his  hand  the  bard 
cia's  glory,  at  the  column's  side 
lerald  placed  Demodocus  again. 
3n,  carving  forth  a  portion  from  the  loina 
luge  brawn,  of  which  uneaten  still 
$  part  and  delicate  remain'd,  thus  spake 
es — Herald  1  bear  it  to  the  bard 
lis  regale,  whom  I  will  soon  embrace 
ite  of  sorrow  ;  for  respect  is  due 
«reneration  to  the  sacred  bard 


From  all  mankind,  for  that  the  muse  inspires 
Herself  his  song,  and  loves  the  tuneful  tribe. 

He  ended,  and  the  herald  bore  his  charge 
To  the  old  hero,  who  with  joy  received 
That  meed  of  honour  at  the  bearer's  hand. 
Then,  all,  at  once,  assail'd  the  ready  feast. 
And  hunger  now,  and  thirst  both  satisfied!. 
Thus  to  Demodocus  Ulysses  spake. 

Demodocus  !  I  give  thee  praise  above 
All  mortals,  for  that  either  thee  the  muse 
Jove's  daughter  teaches,  or  the  king,  himself, 
Apollo  ;  since  thou  so  record'st  the  fate. 
With  such  clear  method,  of  Achaia's  host, 
Their  deeds  heroic,  and  their  numerous  toils. 
As  thou  hadst  present  been  thyself,  or  learnt 
From  others  present  there,  the  glorious  tale. 
Ck>me,  then,  proceed  ;  that  rare  invention  sing. 
The  horse  of  wood,  which  by  Minerva's  aid 
Epeus  framed,  and  which  Ulysses  erst 
Convey'd  into  the  citadel  of  Troy 
With  warriors  fill'd,  who  laid  all  Ilium  waste. 
These  things  rehearse  reeuhir,  and  myself 
Will,  instant,  publish  in  the  ears  of  all 
Thy  lame,  reporting  thee  a  bard  to  whom 
Apollo  free  imparts  celestial  song. 

He  ended  ;  then  Apollo  with  full  force 
Rush'd  on  Demodocus,  and  he  began 
What  time  the  Greeks,  first  firing  their  own  carop, 
Steer'd  all  their  galleys  from  the  shore  of  Troy. 
Already,  in  the  horse  conceal'd,  his  band 
Around  Ulysses  sat ;  for  Ilium's  sons 
Themselves  had  drawn  it  to  the  citadel. 
And  there  the  mischief  stood.     Then,  strife  aroee 
Among  the  Trojans  compassing  the  horse, 
And  threefold  was  the  doubt ;  whether  to  cleave 
The  hollow  trunk  asunder,  or  updrawn 
Aloft,  to  cast  it  headlong  from  the  rocks. 
Or  to  permit  the  enormous  image,  kept 
Entire,  to  stand  an  offering  to  the  gods, 
Which  was  their  destined  course;  for  Fate  had  fix'd 
Their  ruin  sure,  when  once  they  had  received 
Within  their  walls  that  engine  huge,  in  which 
Sat  all  the  bravest  Grcecians  with  the  fate 
Of  Ilium  charged,  and  slaughter  of  her  sons. 
He  sang,  how,  from  the  horse  effused,  the  Greeks 
Left  their  capacious  ambush,  and  the  town 
Made  desolate.    To  others,  in  his  song. 
He  gave  the  praise  of  wasting  all  beside, 
But  told  how,  fierce  as  Mars,  Ulysses  join'd 
With  godlike  Menelaus,  to  the  houne 
Flew  of  Deiphobus  ;  him  there  engaged 
In  direst  fight  he  sang,  and  through  the  aid 
Of  glorious  Pallas,  conqueror  over  all. 

&>  sang  the  bard  illustrious,  at  whose  song 
Ulysses  melted,  and  tear  after  tear 
Fell  on  his  cheeks.    As  when  a  woman  weeps 
Her  husband,  who  hath  fallen  in  defence 
Of  his  own  city  and  his  babes  before 
The  gates ;  she,  sinking,  folds  him  in  her  arms. 
And,  gazing  on  him  as  he  pants  and  dies. 
Shrieks  at  the  sighc ;  meantime,  the  enemy 
Smiting  her  shoulders  with  the  spear,  to  toil 
Command  her  and  to  bondage  far  away. 
And  her  cheek  fades  with  horror  at  the  sound  : 
Ulj'sses,  so,  from  his  moist  lids  let  fall 
The  frequent  tear.     Unnoticed  by  the  rest 
Those  drops,  but  not  by  kine  AlcinoQs,  fell, 
Who,  seated  at  his  side,  his  heavy  sighs 
Rcmark'd,  and  the  Phseacians  thus  b«spake. 

Pheeacian  chiefs  and  senators,  attend  I 
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Now  let  Deniodocus  enjoin  his  harp 
Silence,  for  not  alike  jijrateful  to  all 
His  music  sounds  ;  during  our  feast,  and  since 
The  bard  divine  began,  continued  flow   . 
The  stranger's  8orro>%'s,  by  remembrance  caufsed 
Of  some  great  woe  which  wraps  his  soul  around. 
Then,  let  the  bard  suspend  his  song,  that  all 
(As  most  befits  the  occasion)  may  rejoice, 
Both  guest  and  hosts  together ;  since  we  make 
This  voyage,  and  these  gifs  confer,  in  proof 
Of  hospitality  and  unfeign'd  love. 
Judging,  with  all  wise  men,  the  stranger-guest 
And  sujipliant  worthj  of  a  brother's  place. 
And  thou  conceal  not,  artfully  reserved. 
What  I  shall  ask,  far  better  plain  declared 
Than  smother'd  close  ;  who  art  thou !  speak  thy 
name, 
!  I    The  name  by  which  thy  father,  mother,  friends 
1 1    And  fellow -citizens,  with  all  who  dwell 
!  I    Around  thy  native  city,  in  times  past 
'  I    Have  known  thee ;  for  of  all  things  human  none 
!  I    Lives  altogether  nameless,  whether  good 
I    Or  whether  bad,  but  every  man  receives 
Even  in  the  moment  of  his  birth,  a  name. 
Thy  country,  people,  city,  tell  ;  the  mark 
At  wliich  my  ships,  intelligent,  shall  aim, 
That  they  piay  bear  thee  thither ;  for  our  ships 
No  pilot  need  or  helm,  as  ships  are  wont. 
But  know,  themselves,  our  purpose  ;  know  beside 
All  cities,  and  all  fruitful  regions  well 
Of  all  the  earth,  and  with  dark  clouds  involved 
Plough  rapid  the  rough  deep,  fearless  of  harrr 
(Whatever  betide)  and  of  disastrous  wreck. 
Vet  thus,  long  since,  my  father  I  have  heard 
'    Nausithoils  speaking ;  Neptune,  he  would  say, 
I    Is  angry  with  us,  for  that  safe  we  bear 
■    Strangere  of  every  nation  to  their  home ; 
I    And  he  foi*etold  a  time  when  he  would  smite 
I    In  vengeance  some  Pha^cian  gallant  bark 
I    Returning  after  convoy  of  her  charge, 
,  I    And  fix  her  in  the  sable  flood,  transform'd 
I    Into  a  mountain,  right  before  the  town. 
; '        So  spake  my  hoary  sire,  which  let  the  god 

I  i    At  his  own  pleasure  do,  or  leave  undone. 

'  I    But  tell  me  truth,  and  plainly.    Where  have  oeen 

I I  Thy  wanderings  1  in  what  regions  of  the  eartli 

!  I    Hast  thou  arrived  ?  what  nations  hast  thou  seen, 
! I    What  cities?  say,  how  many  hast  thou  found 
j  •    Harsh,  savage  and  unjust  I  how  many,  kind 
1 1    To  strangers,  and  disposed  to  fear  the  gods  I 
I ,    Say  also,  from  what  secret  grief  of  heart 
'  I    Thy  sorrows  flow,  oft  as  thou  hear'st  the  fate 
'  I    Of  the  Achaians,  or  of  Ilium  sung? 

I  j    That  fate  the  gods  prepared ;  they  spin  Uie  thread 

I I  Of  nian*s  destruction,  that  in  after  days 

;  I    The  bard  may  make  the  sad  event  his  theme. 

)  1    PeiT^ird  thy  father  or  thy  brother  there! 
I    Or  hast  thou  at  the  siege  of  Ilium  lost 

1 1    Father-in-law,  or  son-in-law  ?  for  such 
j    Are  next  and  dearest  to  us  after  those 
j    Who  share  our  own  descent ;  or  was  the  dead 
I    Thy  bosom-friend,  whose  heart  was  as  thy  own  1 
j    For  Mortliy  as  a  brother  of  our  love 

i  i    The  constant  friend  and  the  discreet  I  deem. 
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and  afterwards  at  the  land  of  the  Cydop^  Oc  b  ^  | 
prisoned  by  Polyphcme  in  his  cave,  whod0vow>Kii| 
his  companions;  intoxicates  the  moostcr  with  vta^  i 
blinds  him  while  he  sleeps,  and  escapes  from  Urn.        ] 


Then  answer,  thus,  Ulysses  wise  retum'd. 
Alcinotis  !  king  !  iUustrious  above  all 
Phseacia's  sons  !  pleasant  it  is  to  hear 
A  bard  like  this,  sweet  as  the  gods  in  song. 
The  world,  in  my  account,  no  sight  affonfa 
More  gratifying,  than  a  people  blest 
With  cheerfulness  and  peace,  a  palace  throog'd 
With  guests  in  order  ranged,  listening  to  soowk 
Melodious,  and  the  steaming  tables  spread 
With  plenteous  viands,  \%hile  the  cups,  with  wae 
From  brimming  beakers  fiU'd,  pajss  brisk  aroood. 
No  lovelier  sight  know  I.     But  thou,  it  seems, 
Thy  thoughts  hast  tum'd  to  ask  me  whence  nj 

groans 
And  tears,  that  I  may  sorrow  stUl  the  more. 
What  first,  what  next,  what  last  sliall  I  reheane, 
On  whom  the  gods  have  shower*d  such  Tazioos 

woes! 
Learn  first  my  name,  that  even  in  this  land 
Remote  I  may  be  known,  and  that  escaped 
From  all  adversit}',  I  may  requite 
Hereafter,  this  your  hospitable  care 
At  my  own  home,  however  distant  hence. 
I  am  Ulysses,  fear*d  in  all  the  earth 
For  subtlest  wisdom,  and  renown'd  to  heaveo. 
The  offspring  of  Laertes  ;  my  abode 
Is  sun-burnt  Ithaca  ;  there  waving  stands 
The  mountain  Neritus  his  numerous  bon^is, 
And  it  is  neighlH>ur'd  close  by  clustering  iaies 
All  populous  ;  thence  Samoa  is  beheld, 
Duhchium,  and  Zacynthus  foi^est-dad. 
B'lat  on  the  deep  she  lies,  farthest  removed 
Toward  the  west,  while,  situate  apart. 
Her  sister  islands  face  the  rising  day ; 
Rugged  she  is,  but  fruitful  nurse  of  sons 
Magnanimous  ;  nor  shall  these  e\'es  behoMy 
Elsewhere,  an  object  dear  and  sweet  as  she. 
Calypso,  beauteous  goddess,  in  her  grot 
Detained  me,  wishing  me  her  own  espoused ; 
JEsesLD.  Circe  also,  skill'd  profound 
In  potent  arts,  within  her  pahice  long 
Detain'd  me,  wishing  me  her  own  espoused ; 
But  never  could  they  warp  my  constant  mind. 
So  much  our  parents  and  our  native  soil 
Attract  us  most,  even  although  our  lot 
Be  fair  and  plenteous  in  a  foreign  land. 
But  come—  my  painful  voyage,  such  as  Jove 
Giave  me  from  Ilium,  I  will  now  relate. 

From  Troy  the  winds  bore  me  to  Ismann^ 
City  of  the  Ciconians  ;  them  I  slew, 
And  laid  their  city  waste  ;  w^hence  bringing  fortl 
Much  spoil  with  all  their  wives,  I  portion'd  it 
With  e({ual  hand,  and  each  received  a  share. 
Next,  I  exhorted  to  immediate  flight 
My  people  ;  but  in  vain  ;  they  madly  soom'd 
My  sober  counsel,  and  much  wine  tliey  drank, 
And  sheep  and  beeves  slew  numerous  on  theshoif 
Meniitinie,  Ciconians  to  Ciconians  c:iird. 
Their  neighbours  summoning^  a  mightier  host 
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And  braver,  natives  of  the  continent, 
£x|>ert,  on  aorses  mounted,  to  maintain 
Fierce  f^^jnt,  or  if  occasion  bade,  on  foot. 
Numer«m8  they  came  as  leaves,  or  vernal  flowers 
At  day-dpring.     Then  by  the  decree  of  Jove, 
Misfortune  found  us.     At  the  ships  wc  stood 
Pierdiig  each  other  with  the  bi-azen  spear, 
And  till  the  morning  brighten'd  into  noon. 
Few  as  we  were,  we  yet  witlistood  them  all ; 
But  when  the  sun  verged  westward,  then  the 

Greeks 
Fell  back  and  the  Ciconian  host  prevailed. 
Six  warlike  Greecians  from  each  galley's  crew 
Perish'd  in  that  dread  field ;  the  rest  escaped. 

Thus  after  loss  of  many  wc  pursued 
Our  course,  yet,  difHeult  as  was  our  flight, 
Went  not  till  first  we  had  invoked  by  name 
Our  friends  whom  the  Ciconians  had  destroy'd. 
But  cloud-assembler  Jove  assailed  us  soon 
With  a  tempestuous  north-wind  ;  earth  alike 
And  sea  witn  stormn  he  over-hung,  and  night 
Fell  fast  from  heaven.   Their  heads  deep-pluDging 
Our  galleys  flew,  and  rent,  and  rent  again        [oft 
Our  tatterM  sail-cloth  crackled  in  the  wind 
We,  fearing  instant  death,  within  the  barks 
Our  canvass  lodged,  and  toiling  strenuous,  reach'd 
At  length  the  continent.     Two  nights  we  lay 
Continual  there,  and  two  long  days  consumed 
With  toil  and  grief;  but  when  the  beauteous  mom 
Bright-hair'd  had  brought  the  third  day  to  a  close, 
(Our  masts  erected,  and  white  sails  unfurl'd) 
Again  we  sat  on  board  ;  meantime,  the  winaa 
Vi  ell  managed  by  the  steersman,  urged  us  on. 
And  now,  all  danger  pass'd,  I  had  attained 
My  native  shore,  but,  doubling  in  my  course 
Malea,  waves  and  currents  and  north- winds 
Constrained  me  devious  to  Cythera's  isle. 
Nine  days  by  cruel  storms  thence  was  I  borne 
Athwart  the  fishy  deep,  but  on  tlic  tenth 
ReachM  the  Loto])hagi,  a  race  sustained 
On  sweetest  fruit  alone.     There  quitting  ship, 
We  landed  and  drew  water,  and  the  crews 
Beside  the  vessels  look  their  evening  cheer. 
When,  liasty,  we  had  thus  our  strength  renew 'd, 
I  ordered  forth  my  people  to  inquire 
(Two  I  selected  fi-om  tlic  rest,  with  whom 
I  join'd  an  herald,  third)  what  race  of  men 
Might  there  inhabit.     Tney,  departing,  mix'd 
With  the  Lotophagi ;  nor  hostile  aught 
Or  savage  the  Lotophagi  devised 
Against  our  friends,  but  offer'd  to  their  taste 
The  lotus  ;  of  which  fruit  what  man  soe'er 
Once  tasted,  no  desire  felt  he  to  come 
With  tidings  back,  or  seek  his  country  more. 
But  rather  wish'd  to  feed  on  lotus  still 
With  the  Lotophagi,  and  to  renounce       [strain'd 
AH  thoughts  of  home.     Them,  therefore,  I  con- 
Weeping  on  board,  and  dragging  each  beneath 
The  benches,  bound  him  there.  Then,  all  in  haste, 
I  ui^ed  my  people  to  ascend  again 
Their  hollow  barks,  lest  others  also,  fed 
With  fruit  of  lotus,  should  forget  their  home. 
They  quick  embarkM,  and  on  the  benches  ranged 
In  order,  threshM  with  oars  the  foamy  flood. 

Thence,  o'er  the  deep  proceeding  sad,  we  reach'd 
The  land  at  length,  where,  '  giant-sized  and  free 
From  all  constraint  of  law,  the  Cyclops  dwell. 

1  So  the  Scholium  Interprets)  in  this  place,  the  word 


They,  trusting  to  the  gods,  plant  not,  or  plough. 

But  earth  unaow'd,  untillM,  brings  forth  for  tlicm 

All  fruits,  wheat,  barley,  and  the  vinous  grape 

Large-clusterM,  nourish'd  by  the  showers  of  JoTe. 

No  councils  they  convene,  no  laws  contrive. 

But  in  deep  caverns  dwell,  found  on  the  heads 

Of  lofty  mountains,  judging  each  supreme 

His  wife  and  children,  heedless  of  the  rest. 

In  front  of  the  Cyclopean  haven  lies, 

A  level  island,  not  adjoining  close 

Their  land,  nor  yet  remote,  woody  and  rude. 

There,  wild-guats  breed  numberless,  by  no  foot 

Of  man  molested  ;  never  huntsman  there, 

Inured  to  winter's  cold  and  hunger,  roams 

The  dreary  woods,  or  mountain-tops  sublime  ; 

No  fleecy  flocks  dwell  there,  nor  plough  is  known^ 

But  the  unseeded  and  unfurrow'd  soil. 

Year  after  year  a  wilderness  by  man 

Untrodden,  food  for  blatant  goats,  supplies. 

For  no  ships  crimson-prow 'd  the  Cyclops  own^ 

Nor  naval  artizan  is  there,  whose  toil        • 

Might  furnish  them  with  oary  barks,  by  which 

Subsists  all  distant  commerce,  and  which  bear 

Man  o'er  the  deep  to  cities  far  remote 

Who  might  improve  the  peopled  isle,  that  seems 

Not  sterUe  in  itself,  but  apt  to  yield. 

In  their  due  season,  fruits  of  every  kind. 

For  stretch'd  beside  the  hoary  ocean  lie 

Green  meadows  moist,  where  vines  would  never  fail; 

Light  is  the  land,  and  they  might  yearly  reap 

The  tallest  crops,  so  unctuous  is  the  glebe. 

Safe  is  its  haven  also,  where  no  need 

Of  cable  is  or  anchor,  or  to  lash 

The  hawser  fast  ashore,  but  pushing  in 

His  bark,  the  mariner  might  here  abide 

Till  rising  gales  should  tempt  him  forth  again. 

At  bottom  of  the  bay  runs  a  clear  stream 

Issuing  from  a  cove  hemm'd  all  around 

With  poplars  ;  down  into  that  bay  we  steer'd 

Amid  the  darkness  of  the  night,  some  god 

Conducting  us  ;  for  all  unseen  it  lay. 

Such  gloom  involved  the  fleet,  nor  shone  the  moon 

From  heaven  to  light  us,  veil'ii  by  pitcliy  clouds. 

Hence,  none  the  isle  descried,  nor  any  saw 

The  lofty  surge  roll'd  on  the  strand,  or  ere 

Our  vessels  struck  tlic  ground;  but  when  they 

struck. 
Then,  lowering  all  our  sails  we  disembark'd. 
And  on  the  sea-beach  slept  till  dawn  appeared. 
Soon  as  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Look'd  rosy  forth,  we  with  admiring  eyes 
The  isle  sui-vey'd,  roaming  it  wide  around. 
Meantime,  the  nymphs,  Jove's  daughters,  roused 

the  goats 
Bred  on  the  mountains,  to  supply  with  food 
The  partners  of  my  toils ;  then,  bringing  forth 
Bows  and  long-pointed  javelins  from  the  ships. 
Divided  all  into  three  separate  bands 
We  struck  them,  and  the  gods  gave  us  much  prey. 
Twelve  ships  attended  me,  and  every  ship 
Nine  goats  received  by  lot ;  myself  alone 
Selected  ten.     All  day,  till  set  of  sun. 
We  eating  sat  goat's  flesh,  and  drinking  nine 
Delicious  without  stint ;  for  dearth  was  none 
Of  ruddy  wine  on  board,  but  much  remain'd. 
With  which  my  people  liad  their  jars  supplied 
What  time  we  sack'd  Ciconian  Ismarus. 
Thence  looking  forth  toward  the  neighbour-land 
Where  dwell  the  Cyclops,  rising  smoke  we  saw. 
And  voices  heard,  their  own,  and  of  theii*  fliK*<ka. 
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Now  sank  the  sun,  and  (night  overshadowing  all) 
We  slept  along  the  shore ;  but  when  again. 
The  rosy-finger' d  daughter  of  the  dawn 
Look'd  forth,  my  crews  convened,  I  thus  began,      j 

Companions  of  my  course !  here  rest  ye  all,         i 
Save  my  ov/n  crew,  with  whom  1  will  explore  j 

This  people,  whether  wild  they  be,  unjust,  | 

And  to  c-ontention  given,  or  well-disposed 
To  strangers,  and  a  race  who  fear  the  gods.  | 

So  speaking,  I  embarked,  and  bade  embark  I 

My  followers,  throwing,  quick,  the  hawsers  loose. 
They,  entering  at  mv  word,  the  benches  fill'd 
Well-ranged,  and  thrcshM  with  oars  the  foamy 

flood. 
Attaining  soon  that  neighbour-land,  we  found 
At  its  extremity,  fast  by  the  sea, 
A  cavern,  lofty,  and  dark-brow'd  above 
With  laurels ;  in  that  cavern  slumbering  lay 
Much  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  a  broad  court 
Enclosed  it,  fenced  with  stones  from  quarries  hewn. 
With  spiry  firs,  and  oaks  of  ample  bough. 
Here  dwelt  a  giant  vast,  who  far  remote 
His  flocks  fed  soUtary,  converse  none 
Desiring,  sullen,  savage,  and  unjust. 
Monster,  in  truth,  he  was,  hideous  in  form. 
Resembling  less  a  man  by  Ceres'  gift 
Sustained,  than  some  aspiring  mountain-crag 
Tufted  with  wood,  and  stau(Ung  all  alone. 
Enjoining,  then,  my  people  to  abide 
Fast  by  the  ship  which  they  should  closely  guard, 
I  went ;  but  not  without  a  goat-skin  fiUM 
With  sable  wine  which  1  had  erst  received 
From  Maron,  oflspring  of  Evanthes,  priest 
Of  Phoebus  guardian  god  of  Ismarus, 
Because  through  reverence  of  him,  we  had  saved 
Himself,  his  wife  and  children ;  for  he  dwelt 
Amid  the  grove  umbrageous  of  his  god. 
He  gave  me,  therefore,  noble  gifts ;  from  him 
Seven  talents  1  received  of  beaten  gold, 
A  beaker,  argent  aH,  and  after  these 
No  fewer  than  twelve  jars  with  wme  i*eplete. 
Rich,  unadulterate,  drink  for  gods ;  nor  knew 
One  servant,  male  or  female,  of  that  wine 
In  all  his  house  ;  none  knew  it,  save  himself, 
His  wife,  and  the  intendant  of  his  stores. 
Oft  as  they  drank  that  luscious  juice,  he  slaked 
A  single  cup  with  twenty  from  the  stream. 
And,  even  then,  the  beaker  bi-eath'd  abroad 
A  scent  celestial,  which  whoever  smelt. 
Thenceforth  no  pleasure  found  it  to  abstain. 
Charged  with  an  ample  goat-skin  of  this  wme 
I  went,  and  with  a  wallet  well  supplied. 
But  felt  a  sudden  presage  in  my  soul 
That,  haply,  with  terrific  force  endued. 
Some  savage  would  appear,  strange  to  the  laws 
And  privileges  of  the  human  race. 
Few  steps  convey'd  us  to  his  den,  but  him 
We  found  not ;  he  his  flocks  pastured  abroad. 
His  cavern  entering,  we  with  wonder  gazed 
Around  on  all ;  his  strainers  hung  with  cheese 
Distended  wide ;  with  lambs  and  kids  his  penns 
Close-throngM  we  saw,  and  folded  separate 
The  vaiiouR  charge ;  the  eldest  all  apart. 
Apart  the  middle-aged,  and  the  new-yean'd  i 

Also  apart.     His  pails  and  bowls  with  whey  | 

Swam  all,  neat  vessels  into  which  he  milkM.  I 

Me  then  my  friends  first  importuned  to  take 
A  portion  of  his  cheeses,  then  to  drive 
Forth  from  the  sheep-cotes  to  the  rapid  bark 
His  kids  and  lambs,  and  plow  the  brine  agabi. 


But  me  they  moved  not,  happier  had  tbey  nwnd! 
I  wish'd  to  see  him,  and  to  gain,  perchaDoe, 
Some  pledge  of  hospitality  at  his  hands, 
Whose  form  was  such,  as  should  not  much  bespok 
When  he  appear'd,  our  confidence  or  lore.  I] 

Then,  kindling  fire  we  offer *d  to  the  gods, 
And  of  his  cheeses  eating,  patient  aat  [e 

Till  home  he  trudged  from  pasture.    Chac^k 
With  dry  wood  bundled,  an  enormous  kwd, 
Fuel  by  which  to  sup.   Loud  crash'd  the  tbam 
Which  down  he  cast  before  the  cavern's  moatl^ 
To  whose  interior  nooks  we  trembling  flew. 
At  once  he  drove  into  his  spacious  cave 
His  batten'd  flock,  all  those  which  gave  him  milk,  i' 
But  all  the  males,  both  rams  and  goats,  he  left 
Abroad,  excluded  from  the  cavern-yard.  j 

Upheaving,  next,  a  rocky  barrier  huge 
To  his  cave's  mouth,he  thrust  it  home.  Thatvdgfal 
Not  all  the  oxen  from  its  place  had  moved 
Of  twenty  and  two  wains ;  with  such  a  rock         i 
Immense  his  den  he  closed.     Then  down  be  mi,    ,i 
And  as  he  milk'd  his  ewes  and  bleating  goats 
All  in  their  turns,  her  yeanUng  gave  to  each ; 
Coagulating,  then,  with  brisk  dispatch. 
The  half  of  Ms  new  milk,  he  thrust  the  curd 
Into  his  wicker  sieves,  but  stoi^  the  rest 
In  pans  and  bowls — his  custonmry  drink.  i 

Hb  labours  thus  performed,  he  kindled,  last. 
His  fuel,  and  discerning  tis,  enquired. 

Who  are  ye,  strangers !  from  what  distant  dioit 
Roam  ye  the  waters !  traffick  ye  f  or  bound 
To  no  one  port,  wander,  as  pirates  use. 
At  lai'ge  the  deep,  exposing  life  themselves, 
And  enemies  of  all  mankind  beside  i  [gn>vl  j 

He  ceased ;  we,  dash*d  with  terror,  heard  the 
Of  his  big  voice,  and  view*d  his  form  uncouth, 
To  whom,  though  sore  appall'd,  I  thus  replied.      | 

Of  Greece  are  we,  and,  bound  from  Ilium  home, 
Have  wandcr'd  wide  the  expanse  of  ocean,  sjKOt    | 
For  every  wind,  and  driven  from  our  course. 
Have  here  arrived ;  so  stood  the  \vill  of  Jove. 
We  boast  ourselves  of  Agamemnon's  train. 
The  son  of  Atreus,  at  this  hour  the  chief 
Beyond  all  others  under  heaven  renown'dy 
So  great  a  city  he  hath  sack'd,  and  slain 
Such  numerous  foes ;  but  since  we  reach,  at  last, 
Thy  knees,  wo  beg  such  hospitable  fare. 
Or  other  gift,  as  guests  are  wont  to  obtain. 
Illustrious  lord !  respect  the  gods,  and  us 
Thy  suitors ;  suppliuits  are  the  care  of  Jove 
The  hospitable ;  he  their  wrongs  resents. 
And  where  the  stranger  sojourns,  there  is  be. 

I  ceased,  when  answer  thus  he,  fierce,  retumU 
Friend  1  either  thou  art  fool,  or  hast  arrived 
Indeed  from  far,  who  bidd'st  me  fear  the  gods 
Lest  they  be  wroth.     The  Cyclops  little  heeds 
Jove  eegis-arm'd,  or  all  the  powers  of  heaven. 
Our  race  is  mightier  far ;  nor  shall  myself. 
Through  fear  of  Jove's  hostility,  abstain 
From  thee  or  thine,  unless  my  choice  be  snch. 
But  tell  me  now.  Where  touch'd  thy  gallant  bark 
Our  country,  on  thy  first  arrival  here  ! 
Remote,  or  nigh  !  for  I  would  learn  the  truth. 

So  spake  he,  tempting  me ;  but,  artful,  thus, 
I  answer'd,  penetrating  his  intent. 

My  vessel,  Neptune,  shaker  of  the  shores, 
At  yonder  utmost  promontory  dash*d 
In  pieces,  hurling  her  against  the  rocks 
With  winds  that  blew  right  thither  from  the  tea. 
And  I,  with  these  alone,  escaped  alive. 
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to  whom,  relentlefls,  answer  none 

n'd,  but,  with  his  arms  extended,  sprang 

my  people,  of  whom  seizing  two 

,  like  whelps  against  his  cavern-floor 

I'd  them,  and  their  brains  spread  on  the 

und. 

liece-meal  hewn,  for  supper  he  prepared, 

e  a  mountain-lion,  neither  flesh 

rails  left,  nor  yet  their  marrowy  bones. 

M'ing  that  tremendous  sight,  upraised 

ids  to  Jove,  all  hope  and  courage  lost. 

^us  the  Cyclops  had  with  human  flesh 

8  capacious  belly,  and  had  quaffed 
ndiluted  milk,  among  his  flocks 

ch'd  immense,  he  press'd  his  cavern-floor. 
II,  my  courage  prompted  to  approach 
isterwith  my  sword  drawn  from  the  sheath, 
transfix  him  where  the  vitals  wrap 
T ;  but  maturer  thoughts  forbad, 
we  also  had  incurr'd  a  death 
dous,  wanting  power  to  thrust  aside 
ky  mass  that  closed  his  cavern-mouth 
I*  of  hand  alone.     Thus  nuuiy  a  sigh 
r,  we  watchM  the  dawn.     But  when,  at 

day-spring's  daughter  rosy-palm'd 
forth,  then  kindling  Are,  his  flocks  he  milk*d 
r,  and  her  yeanling  kid  or  lamb 
under  each.    When  thus  he  had  performed 
ited  task,  two  seizing,  as  before, 
'  them  for  his  next  obscene  regale, 
ner  ended,  from  the  cave  he  drove 
ed  flocks  abroad,  moving  with  ease 
nderous  barrier,  and  replacing  it 
lad  only  closed  a  quiver's  lid. 
issing  them  along,  he  drove  his  flocks 

the  mountain,  and  me  left,  the  while, 
iminating  how  I  best  might  take 
uce,  and  by  the  aid  of  Pallas  win 
:8s  renown.   This  counsel  pleased  me  most, 
the  sheep-cote  lay  a  massy  club 
y  the  Cyclops  from  an  olive  stock, 
)Ut  which  di-ied, should  serve  him  for  a  staff, 
onsidering  it,  that  staff"  appeared 
the  mast  of  a  huge  trading-bark, 
1  by  twenty  rowers  o'er  the  deep, 
em'd  its  length  to  us,  and  such  its  bulk, 
iputating,  (an  whole  fathom's  length) 
my  men  that  portion,  with  eommand 
re  it  smooth.  They  sniooth'd  it,  and  myself, 
^  its  blunt  extremity  to  a  point, 
d  it  in  the  Are ;  then  covering  close 
apon,  hid  it  under  litter *d  straw, 
ch  lay  scattered  on  tlie  cavern-floor, 
w  I  bade  my  people  cast  the  lot 
'  us  all  should  take  the  pointed  brand, 
ind  it  in  his  eye  when  next  he  slept. 

9  were  cast,  and  four  were  chosen,  those 
most  I  wish'd,  and  I  was  chosen  fifth. 

I- tide  he  came,  his  fleecy  flocks 
ng  homeward,  and  compell'd  them  all 
I  cavern,  leaving  none  abroad, 
through  some  surmise,  or  so  inclined 
lence,  haply,  of  the  gods  themselves, 
ge  rock  puU'd  into  his  place  again 
cave's  mouth,  he  sitting,  miFk'd  his  sheep 
ats  in  order,  and  her  kid  or  lamb 
under  each  ;  thus,  all  his  work  dispatch'd, 
)re  he  seized,  and  to  his  supper  fell, 
approaching  to  him,  thus  address'd 


The  Cyclops,  holding  in  my  hand  a  cup 
Of  ivy-wood,  well-charged  with  ruddy  wine. 

Lo,  Cyclops !  this  is  wine.    Take  this  and  drink 
After  thy  meal  of  man's  flesh.     Taste  and  learn 
What  precious  liquor  our  lost  vessel  bore. 
I  brought  it  hither,  purposing  to  make 
Libation  to  thee,  if  to  pity  inclined 
Thou  wouldst  dismiss  us  home.    But,  ah,  thy  rage 
Is  insupportable !  thou  cruel  one ! 
Who,  thinkest  thou,  of  all  mankind,  henceforth 
Will  visit  thee  guilty  of  such  excess  1         [pleased 

I  ceased.      He  took  and  drank,  and'  hugely 
With  that  delicious  beverage,  thus  enquired. 

Give  me  again,  and  spare  not.     Tell  me,  too, 
Thy  name,  incontinent,  that  I  may  make 
Requital,  gratifying  also  thee 
With  somewhat  to  thy  taste.    We  Cyclops  own 
A  bounteous  soil,  which  yields  us  also  wine 
From  clusters  large,  nourish'd  by  showers  from 
But  this — oh  this  is  from  above — a  stream   [Jove  ; 
Of  nectar  and  ambrosia,  all  divine ! 

He  ended,  and  received  a  second  draught, 
Like  measure.     Thrice  I  bore  it  to  his  hand, 
And,  foolish,  thrice  he  drank.    But  when  the  fumes 
Began  to  play  around  the  Cyclops'  brain. 
With  show  of  amity  I  thus  replied. 

Cyclops  !  thou  hast  my  noble  name  enquired, 
Which  I  will  tell  thee.     Give  me,  in  return, 
Thy  promised  boon,  some  hospitable  pledge.  | 

My  name  is  Outis';  Outis  I  am  call'd  ; 

At  home,  abroad,  wherever  I  am  known. 

So  I ;  to  whom  he,  savage,  thus  replied. 
Outis,  when  I  have  eaten  all  his  friends. 
Shall  be  my  last  regale.     Be  that  thy  boon.  ' 

He  spake,  and  downward  sway'd,  fell  resupine. 
With  his  huge  neck  aslant  All-conquering  sleep 
Soon  seized  hhn.  From  his  gullet  gush'd  the  wine  ! 
With  human  moi'^els  mingled,  many  a  blast 
Sonorous  i<«uing  from  his  glutted  maw. 
Then  thrusting  far  the  spike  of  olive-wood 
Into  the  embers  slowing  on  the  hearth, 
I  heated  it,  and  checr'd  my  friends,  the  while. 
Lest  any  should,  through  fear,  shrink  from  his  part 
But  when  that  stake  of  olive-wood,  though  green. 
Should  soon  have  flamed,  for  it  was  glowmg  hot, 
I  bore  it  to  his  side.     Then  all  my  aids 
Around  me  gather'd,  and  the  gods  infused 
Heroic  fortitude  into  our  hearts. 
They,  seizing  the  hot  stake  rasp'd  to  a  point. 
Bored  his  eye  with  it,  and  myself,  advanced 
To  a  superior  stand,  twirl'd  it  about. 
As  when  a  shipwright  with  his  wimble  bores 
Tough  oaken  timber,  placed  on  either  side 
Below,  his  fellow-artists  strain  the  thong 
Alternate,  and  the  restless  iron  spins. 
So,  grasping  hard  the  stake  poilited  with  fire, 

» AiVa-f . 

>  Clarke,  who  has  preserred  this  name  in  his  marginal 
version,  contends  strenuously,  and  with  great  reason,  that 
Outis  ought  not  to  be  tranhluted :  and  in  a  passage  which 
he  quotes  from  the  Acta  eruditorum,  we  see  much  fault 
found  with  Giphanius  and  other  interpreters  of  Homer  fur 
having  translated  it.  It  is  certain  t)mt  in  Uomer  tho  word 
is  declined  not  as  o{;ris-Ttvo$,  which  signifies  no  man,  but 
as  oihis-riBoSt  making  othiv  in  the  accusative,  conse- 
quently as  a  proi>er  name.  It  is  sufRcient  that  the  am- 
biguity was  such  as  to  deceive  the  friends  of  the  Cyclops. 
Outis  is  said  by  some  (perhaps  absurdly)  to  have  been  a 
name  given  to  Ulysses  on  account  of  hia  having  larger  ears 
than  oummon. 
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We  twirlM  it  in  his  eye  ;  the  bubbling  blood 
Boil'd  round  about  the  brand ;  his  pupil  sent 
A  scalding  vapour  forth  tliat  singe^l  his  brow, 
And  all  his  cye-i*oot8  crackled  in  the  flame. 
Ah  when  the  Finith  an  hatchet  or  large  axe         • 
Tempering  with  skill,  plunges  the  hissing  blade 
Deep  in  cold-water,  (whence  the  strength  of  steel) 
So  hiss'd  his  eye  around  the  olive-wood. 
The  howling  monster  with  his  outcry  fill'd 
The  hollow  rock,  and  I,  with  all  my  aids, 
Fled  territied.     He,  plucking  forth  tlie  spike 
From  his  burnt  socket,  mad  with  anguish,  oast 
The  implement  all  bloody  far  away. 
Then,  bellowing,  he  sounded  forth  the  name 
Of  every  Cyclops  dwelling;  in  the  caves 
Around  him,  on  the  wind-swept  mountain-tops  ; 
They  at  his  cry  flocking  from  every  ]>art, 
Circled  liis  den,  and  of  his  ail  enquircHl. 

What  grievous  hurt  hath  caused  thee,  Poly- 
Thus  yelling  to  alarm  the  peaceful  ear  [pheme  ! 
Of  night,  and  break  our  slumbers !    Fear'st  thou 

lest 
Some  mortal  man  drive  off  thy  flocks !  or  fear'st 
Thyself  to  die  by  cunning  or  bv  force  1 

Them  answcrM,  then,  Polypheme  from  his  cave. 
Oh,  friends !  I  die,  and  Outis  gives  the  blow. 

To  whom  with  accents  wing*d  his  friends  without. 
If  no  man  >  harm  thee,  but  thou  art  alone, 
And  sickness  fwl'st,  it  is  the  stroke  of  Jove, 
And  thou  must  bear  it ;  yet  invoke  for  aid 
Thy  father  Neptune,  sovereign  of  the  floods. 

ho  saying,  they  went ;  and  in  my  heart  I  laugh'd 
That  by  the  Action  only  of  a  name. 
Slight  stratagem !  I  had  deceived  them  all.  [grief, 

Then  groan'd  the  Cyclops  wrung  with  pain  and 
And,  fumbling  with  stretchM  hands,  removed  the 
rock  [down 

From  his  cave's  mouth,  which  done,  he  sat  him 
Spreading  his  arms  athwart  the  pass,  to  stop 
Our  egress  with  his  flocks  abroad ;  so  dull. 
It  seems,  he  held  me,  and  so  ill-advised. 
I,  pondering  what  means  might  Attest  prove 
To  save  from  instant  death,  (if  save  I  might) 
My  people  and  myself,  to  every  shift 
Inclined,  and  various  counsels  framed,  as  one 
Who  strove  for  life,  conscious  of  woe  at  hand. 
To  me,  thus  meflitating,  this  appear'd 
The  likeliest  course.     The  rams  well-thriven  were 
Thick-fleeced,  full-sized,  with  wool  of  sable  hue. 
These,  silently,  witli  osier  twigs  on  which 
The  Cyclops,  hideous  monster,  slept,  I  bound, 
Three  in  one  leash ;  the  intermediate  rams 
Bore  each  a  man,  whom  the  exterior  two 
Preserved,  concealing  him  on  either  side. 
Thus  each  was  borne  by  throe,  and  I,  at  Ust, 
The  curl'd  back  seizing  of  a  ram,  (for  one 
I  had  reserved  far  stateliest  of  them  all) 
Slipp'd  underneath  his  belly,  and  both  hands 
Enfolding  fast  in  his  exuberant  fleece, 
Clung  ceaseless  to  him  as  I  lay  supine. 
We,  thus  disposed,  waited  with  many  a  sigh 
The  sacred  dawn ;  but  when,  at  length,  ariben, 
Aurora,  day-spring's  daughter  rosy-palm'd 
Again  appear'd,  the  males  of  all  his  flocks 
Rush'd  forth  to  pasture,  and  his  ewes,  the  while 
Stood  bleating,  unrelieved  from  the  distress 

•  Outlfl.  an  a  namf,  could  only  denote  him  who  bore  it ; 
but  (IS  a  nouut  it  signifies  no  man,  which  acoountn  sufli* 
cicntljr  fur  the  ludicrous  mistake  of  his  brethren. 


Of  udders  overcharged.    Their  master,  imek'd 

With  pain  intolerable,  handled  yet 
The  backs  of  all,  inquisitive,  as  they  stood. 
But,  gross  of  intellect,  suspicion  none 
Conceived  of  men  beneath  their  bodies  boimd. 
And  now  (none  left  beside)  the  ram  approoch'd 
With  his  own  wool  burthen'd,  and  with  myself. 
Whom  many  a  fear  molested.     Poh*pheme 
The  g^nt  stroked  him  as  he  sat,  and  said. 

My  darling  ram !  why,  latest  of  the  flock 
Comest  thou,  whom  never,  heretofore,  my  sheep 
Could  leave  behind,  but  stalking  at  their  head. 
Thou  flrst  was  wont  to  crop  the  tender  graas, 
First  to  arrive  at  the  clear  stream,  and  first 
With  ready  will  to  seek  my  sheep-cote  here 
At  evening ;  but,  thy  practice  changed,  thou  oomeaC^ 
Now  last  of  all.     Feel'st  thou  regret,  my  ram ! 
Of  thy  poor  master's  eye,  by  a  vile  wretch 
Bored  out,  who  overcame  me  first  with  wine, 
And  by  a  crew  of  vagabonds  accursed. 
Followers  of  Outis,  whose  escape  from  death 
Shall  not  be  made  to-day  I     Ah !  that  thy  heart 
Were  as  my  own,  and  that  distinct  as  I 
Thou  could'st  articulate,  so  shouldst  thou  tdl. 
Where  hidden,  he  eludes  my  furious  wrath. 
Then,  dash'd  against  the  floor  his  spatter'd  brain 
Should  fly,  and  I  should  lighter  feel  my  harm 
From  Outis,  wretch  b&sc-named  and  nothing-wortL 

So  saying,  he  left  him  to  pursue  tlie  flocL 
When  thus  drawn  forth,  we  had,  at  length,  escaped 
Few  paces  from  the  cavern  and  the  court. 
First,  quitthig  my  own  ram,  I  loosed  my  friflodi) 
Then,  turning  seaward  many  a  thriven  ewe 
Sharp-hoof 'd,  we  drove  them  swiftly  to  the  ship. 
Tlirice  welcome  to  our  faithful  friends  we  came 
From  death  escaped,  but  much  they  moum'd  the 
I  suffered  not  their  tears,  but  silent  shook  [dead. 
My  brows,  by  signs  commanding  them  to  lift 
The  sheep  on  board,  and  instant  plow  the  main. 
They,  quick  embarking,  on  the  benches  sat 
Well  ranged,  and  thresh'd  with  oars  the  foamy  flood ; 
But  distant  now  such  length  as  a  loud  voice 
May  reach,  I  hail'd  with  taunts  tlie  Cyclops'  ear. 

Cyclops !  when  thou  devouredst  in  thy  cave 
With  brutal  force  my  followers,  thou  devour'dst 
The  followers  of  no  timid  chief,  or  base. 
Vengeance  was  sure  to  recompense  that  deed 
Atrocious.     Monster !  who  wast  not  afraid 
To  eat  the  guest  shelter'd  beneath  thy  roof! 
Therefore  the  gods  luive  well  requited  thee. 

I  ended ;  he,  exasperate,  raged  the  more, 
And  rending  from  its  hold  a  mountain-top, 
Ilurl'd  it  toward  us ;  at  our  vessel's  stem 
Down  came  the  mass,  nigh  sweeping  in  its  fall 
The  rudder's  head.     The  ocean  at  me  plunge 
Of  that  huge  rock,  high  on  its  refluent  flood 
Heaved,  irresistible,  the  ship  to  land. 

1  seizing,  quick,  our  longest  pole  on  board. 
Back  thrust  her  from  the  coast,  and  by  a  nod 
In  silence  given,  bade  my  companions  ply 
Strenuous  their  oars,  that  so  we  might  escape. 

2  Procumbent,  each  obey'd,  and  when,  the  flood 
Cleavings,  we  twice  that  distance  had  obtained, 


« irpoirccr($rrcs. 


-  Olli  cfrlamtne  titmmo 

V I  ROIL. 


Proeumbunt,  Viroil.  | 

9  The  seeming  incongruity  nf  this  verso  with  the  fSo^   \ 
line  above  it,  "  Hut  distant."  Ac.  is  reconciled  by  sapp» 
bing  that  Ulymes  exerted  his  voice,  naturally  loaA,  to  an 
extraordinary  manner  on  this  aocond  oooMkio.  See  Clarke 
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Again  I  hail*d  the  Cyclops ;  but  my  friends 
Earnest  dissuaded  me  on  every  side. 

Ah,  rash  Ulysses !  why  with  taunts  provoke 
The  savage  more,  who  hath  this  moment  hurrd 
A  weapon,  such  as  heaved  the  ship  again 
To  land,  where  death  seem'd  cei-tain  to  us  all  1 
For  had  he  heard  a  cry,  or  but  the  voice 
Of  one  man  speaking,  he  had  all  our  heads 
With  some  sharp  rock,  and  all  our  timbers  crush'd 
Together,  such  vast  force  b  in  his  arm. 

So  they,  but  my  courageous  heart  remahi'd 
Unmoved,  and  thus  again,  incensed,  I  spake. 

Cyclops !  should  any  mortal  man  inquire 
To  whom  thy  shameful  loss  of  sight  thou  owest, 
Say,  to  Ulysses,  city-waster  chief, 
Lsiertes'  son,  native  of  Ithaca. 

I  ceased,  and  with  a  groan  thus  he  replied. 
Ah  me !  an  ancient  oracle  I  feel 
Accomplished.     Here  abode  a  prophet  erst, 
A  man  of  noblest  form,  and  in  liis  art 
Unrival'd,  Teiemus  Eur^medes. 
He,  prophesying  to  the  Cyclops-race, 
Grew  old  among  us,  and  presaged  my  loss 
Of  sight,  in  future,  by  Ulysses'  hand. 
I  therefore  watch'd  for  the  arrival  here. 
Always,  of  some  great  chief,  for  stature,  bulk 
And  beauty  praised,  and  clothed  with  wonderous 

might. 
But  now — a  dwarf,  a  thing  impalpable, 
A  shadow,  overcame  me  first  by  wine. 
Then  quench'd  my  sight.  Come  hither,  O  my  guest ! 
Return,  Ulysses !  hospitable  cheer 
Awaits  thee,  and  my  pi-ayers  I  will  prefer 
To  glorious  Neptune  for  thy  prosperous  course ; 
For  I  am  Neptune's  offspring,  and  the  god 
Is  proud  to  be  my  sire ;  he,  if  lie  please. 
And  he  alone  can  heal  me ;  none  beside 
Of  powers  immortal,  or  of  men  below 

He  spake,  to  whom  I  answer  thus  retum'd. 
I  would  that  of  my  life  and  soul  amerced, 
I  could  as  sure  dismiss  thee  down  to  hell. 
As  none  shall  heal  thine  eye — not  even  he. 

So  I  ;  then  pray'd  the  Cyclops  to  his  sire 
With  hands  upraised  toward  the  starry  heaven. 

Hear,  earth -encircler  Neptune,  azure-hair'd ! 
If  I  indeed  am  thine,  and  if  thou  boast 
Thyself  my  father,  grant  that  never  more 
Ulysses,  levcler  of  hostile  towers, 
Laertes*  son,  of  Ithaca  the  fair, 
Behold  his  native  home !  but  if  his  fate 
Decree  him  yet  to  see  his  friends,  his  house, 
His  native  country,  let  him  deep-clistress'd 
Ilcturn  and  late,  ail  his  companions  lost, 
Indebted  for  a  ship  to  foreign  aid, 
And  let  affliction  meet  him  at  his  door. 

He  spake,  and  ocean's  sovereign  heard  his  prayer. 
Then  lifting  from  the  shore  a  stone  of  size 
Far  more  enormous,  o'er  his  head  he  whirl'd 
The  rock,  and  his  immeasurable  force 
Exerting  all,  dismiss'd  it.     Close  behind 
The  ship,  nor  distant  from  the  rudder's  head, 
Down  came  the  mass.     The  ocean  at  the  plunge 
Of  such  a  weight,  high  on  its  refluent  flood 
Tumultuous,  heaved  the  bark  well  nigh  to  land. 

But  when  we  reach'd  the  isle  where  we  had  left 
Our  numerous  barks,  and  where  my  people  sat 
Watching  with  ceaseless  son*ow  our  return. 
We  thrust  our  vessel  to  the  sandy  shore, 
Then  disembark'd,  and  of  the  Cyclops'  sheep 
Gave  e<£ual  share  to  all.    To  me  alone 


My  fellow-voyagers  the  ram  consigned 

In  distribution,  my  peculiar  meed. 

Him,  therefore,  to  cloud-girt  Saturnian  Jove 

I  offcr'd  on  the  shore,  burning  his  thighs 

In  sacrifice ;  but  Jove  my  haiiow'd  rites 

Reck'd  not,  destruction  purposing  to  all 

My  barks,  and  all  my  followers  o'er  the  deep. 

Thus,  feasting  largely,  on  the  shore  we  sat 

Till  even-tide,  and  quaffing  generous  wine ; 

But  when  day  fail'd,  and  night  o'ershadow'd  all, 

Then  on  the  shore  we  slept ;  and  when  again 

Aurora,  rosy  daughter  of  the  dawn, 

Look'd  forth,  my  people,  anxious,  I  enjoin'd 

To  climb  their  barks,  and  cast  the  hawsers  loose. 

They,  all  obedient,  took  their  seats  on  board 

Well-ranged, and  thresh'd  with  oars  the  foamy  flood 

Thus,  'scaping  narrowly,  we  roam'd  the  deep 

With  aching  hearts  and  with  diininish'd  crews. 


BOOK  X. 

ARGUMENT. 
Ulysses,  in  pui-suit  of  his  narrative,  relates  his  arriral  at 
the  island  of  Mollis,  hit)  departure  thence,  and  the  un- 
happy occasion  of  his  return  thither  The  monarch  of 
the  winds  dismisbes  him  at  last  with  nmch  osficrity. 
He  next  tells  of  his  arrival  among  the  Leotrygonlans, 
by  wljom  his  whole  fleet,  together  with  their  crews,  are 
dostn»yed,  his  own  ship  and  crew  excepted.  Thenc<)  he 
i»  driven  to  the  island  of  t'irco.  By  her  the  half  of  his 
pe<;ple  are  transfonned  into  swine.  Assisted  by  Mercury, 
he  n^i.sts  her  enchantments  himt«lf,  and  prevails  with 
the  goddess  to  recover  them  to  their  former  shape.  In 
consequence  of  Circe's  instructions,  after  having  spent  a 
complete  year  in  her  palace,  he  prepares  fur  a  voyage  to 
the  infernal  regions. 

We  came  to  the  iEolian  isle ;  there  dwells 

iEolus,  sou  of  Hippotas,  beloved 

By  the  immortals,  in  an  isle  afloat. 

A  brazen  wall  impregnable  on  all  sides 

Girds  it,  and  smooth  its  rocky  coast  ascends. 

His  children  in  his  own  fair  palace  born, 

Are  twelve ;  six  daughtei's,  and  six  blooming  sons. 

He  gave  his  daughters  to  liis  s<ms  to  wife  ; 

They  with  then*  father  hold  per)>ctual  feast 

And  witli  their  royal  mother,  still  supplied 

With  dainties  numberleHS  ;  the  sounding  dome 

Is  fiU'd  with  savoury  odours  all  the  day. 

And  with  their  consorts  chaste  at  night  they  sleep 

On  stateliest  couches  with  rich  arrus  spread. 

Their  city  and  their  splendid  courts  we  reach'd. 

A  month  complete  he,  friendly,  at  his  board 

Regaled  me,  and  enquiry  made  minute 

Of  Ilium's  fall,  of  the  Achaian  fleet. 

And  of  our  voyage  thence.     I  told  him  all. 

But  now,  desirous  to  embark  again, 

I  ask'd  dismission  home,  which  he  approvetl. 

And  well  provided  for  my  prosperous  course. 

He  gave  me,  furnish'd  by  a  bullock  flay'd 

In  his  ninth  year,  a  bag ;  every  rude  blast 

Which  from  its  bottom  turns  the  deep,  that  bag 

Iniprison'd  held  ;  for  him  Saturnian  Jove 

Hath  otficed  arbiter  of  all  the  winds, 

To  rouse  their  force,  or  calm  them,  at  his  will. 

He  gave  me  them  on  board  my  bark,  so  bound 

With  silver  twine  that  not  a  breath  escaped, 

Then  order'd  gentle  Zephyrus  to  fill 
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Our  sails  propitious.     Order  vain,  alas ! 
So  fatal  proved  the  folly  of  my  friendH. 

Nine  da^'S  continual,  night  and  day  we  sailM, 
And  on  the  tenth  mv  native  land  appeared. 
Not  far  remote  my  Ithacans  I  saw 
Fires  kindling  on  the  coast ;  but  me  with  toil 
Worn,  and  with  watching,  gentle  sleep  subdued ; 
For  constant  I  had  ruled  the  helm,  nor  given 
That  charge  to  auy,  fearful  of  delay. 
Then,  in  close  conference  combined,  my  crew 
^ch  other  thus  bespake — he  carries  home 
Silver  and  gold  from  iEolus  received. 
Offspring  of  Hippotas,  illustrious  chief; — 
And  thus  a  mariner  the  rest  harangued. 

Ve  gods !  what  city  or  what  land  soe'er 
Ulysses  visits,  how  is  he  beloved 
By  all,  and  honoured !  many  precious  spoils 
He  homeward  bears  from  Troy ;  but  we  return 
(We  who  the  self-same  voyage  have  performed) 
With  empty  hands.     Now  also  he  hath  gained 
This  pledge  of  friendship  from  the  king  of  winds. 
But  come  —  be  quick  —  search  we  the  bag,  and 

learn 
What  stores  of  gold  and  silver  it  contains. 

So  he,  wliofte  mischievous  advice  prevail 'd. 
They  loosed  the  bag  ;  forth  issued  all  the  wiads. 
And  caught  by  tempests  o'er  the  billowy  waste^ 
Weeping  they  flew,  far,  far  from  Ithaca. 
I  then,  awaking,  in  my  noble  mind 
Stood  doubtful ,  whether  from  my  vessers  aide 
Immersed  to  perish  in  the  flood,  or  calm 
To  endure  my  sorrows,  and  consent  to  live. 
I  calm  endured  them ;  but  around  my  head 
Winding  my  mantle,  layM  me  down  below, 
While  lidverse  blasts  bore  aH  my  fleet  again 
To  the  iEolian  isle ;  then  groan'd  my  people. 

We  disembarked  and  drew  fresh  water  there, 
And  my  companions,  at  their  galleys'  sides 
All  seated  took  repast ;  short  meal  we  made, 
When,  with  an  herald  and  a  chosen  friend, 
I  sought  once  more  the  hall  of  iEolus. 
Him  banqueting  with  all  his  sons  we  found, 
And  with  his  spouse ;  we,  entering,  on  the  floor 
Of  his  wide  portal  &at,  whom  they  amazed 
Beheld,  and  of  our  coming  thus  enquired. 

Retum'd  ?  Ulysses  I  by  what  adverse  power 
Repulsed  hast  thou  arrived  I  we  sent  thee  hence 
Well-fitted  forth  to  reach  thy  native  isle, 
Thy  palace,  or  what  place  soe*er  thou  would'st. 

So  they— to  whom,  heart-broken,  I  replied. 
My  worthless  crew  have  wrong 'd  me,  nor  alone 
My  worthless  crew,  but  sleep  ill-timed,  as  much. 
Yet  heal,  O  friends,  my  hurt ;  the  power  is  youre ! 

So  I  their  favour  woo*d.     Mute  sat  the  sons. 
But  thus  their  father  answer'd.  Hence — be  gone — 
Leave  this  our  isle,  thou  most  obnoxious  wretch 
Of  all  mankind.     I  should,  myself,  transgress, 
Receiving  here,  and  giving  conduct  hence 
To  one  detest«d  by  the  gods  as  thou. 
Away — for  hated  by  the  eods  thou  comest. 

So  saving,  he  sent  me  nwm  his  palace  forth. 
Groaning  profound ;  thence,  therefore,  o*er  the 

deep 
We  still  proceeded  sorrowful,  our  force 
Exhausting  ceaseless  at  the  toilsome  oar. 
And  through  our  own  imprudence,  hopeless  now 
Of  other  furtherance  to  our  native  isle. 
Six  days  we  navigated,  day  and  night. 
The  briny  flood,  and  on  the  seventh  reach'd 
The  city  erst  by  Lamus  built  sublime. 


Proud  Liestrigonia,  with  the  distant  gates. 

'  The  herdsman,  there,  driving  his  cattle  home, 

Summons  the  shepherd  with  his  floeks  abroad. 

The  sleepless  there  might  double  wages  earn. 

Attending  now  the  herds,  now  tending  sheep. 

For  the  night-pastures,  and  the  pastures  grazed 

By  day,  close  border,  both,  the  city  walls. 

To  that  illustrious  port  we  came,  by  rocks 

Uninterrupted  flank'd  on  either  side 

Of  towering  height,  while  prominent  the  shores 

And  bold,  converging  at  the  haven's  mouth 

Leave  narrow  pass.     We  pushed  onr  galleys  in. 

Then  moor'd  them  side  by  side ;  for  never  surge 

There  lifts  its  head,  or  great  or  small,  but  clear 

We  found,  and  motionless,  the  sheltered  flood. 

Myself  alone,  staying  my  bark  without, 

Secured  her  well  with  hawsers  to  a  rock 

At  the  land's  point,  then  climb'd  the  rugged  steep, 

And  spying  stood  the  country'.     Labours  noue 

Of  men  or  oxen  in  the  land  appeared. 

Nor  aught  beside  saw  we,  but  from  the  earth 

Smoke  rising ;  therefore  of  my  friends  I  sent 

Before  me  two,  adding  an  herald  tliird. 

To  learn  what  race  of  men  that  country  fed. 

Departing,  they  an  even  track  pursued 

Made  by  the  waggons  bringing  timber  down 

From  the  high  mountains  to  the  town  below 

Before  the  town  a  virgin  bearing  forth 

Her  ewer  they  met,  daughter  of  him  who  mled 

I  The  Ltestrygonian  race,  Autiphatas. 

i  Descending  from  the  gate,  she  sought  the  fount 

I  Artacia ;  for  their  custom  was  to  draw 

j  From  that  pure  fountain  for  the  city's  use. 
Approaching  they  accosted  her,  and  ask'd 
What   king   reign'd   there,  and   over  whom  he 

I  reign'd. 

'  She  gave  them  soon  to  know  where  stood  sublime 
The  palace  of  her  sire ;  no  sooner  they 
The  palace  enter'd,  than  within  they  found, 
In  size  resembling  an  huge  mountain-top, 
A  woman,  whom  tliey  shudder'd  to  behold. 
She    forth  from    council    summoned    quick   her 

spouse 
Antiphatas,  who  teeming  came  with  thoughts 
Of  carnage,  and  arriving  seized  at  once 
A  Greecian,  v/hom,  next  moment,  he  devoured. 
With  headlong  terror  the  surviving  two 
Fled  to  the  ships.     Then  sent  Antipliatas 
His  voice  through  all  the  town,  and  on  all  sides. 
Hearing  that  cry,  the  Leestrygonians  flock*d 

i  Numberless,  and  in  size  resembling  more 
The  giants  than  mankind.     They  from  the  rocks 
Cast  down  into  our  fleet  enormous  stones, 
A  strong  man's  burthen  each  ;  dire  din  arose 
Of  shattered  galleys  and  of  dying  men. 
Whom  spear'd  like  fishes  to  their  home  they  bore, 
A  loathsome  prey.     While  them  within  the  port 
They  slaughter'd,  I  (the  falchion  at  my  side 
Drawn  forth)  cut  loose  the  hawser  of  my  ship. 
And  all  my  crew  enjoin'd  with  bosoms  laid 
Prone  on  their  oars,  to  fly  the  threaten'd  woe. 
They,  dreading  instant  death,  tugg'd  resupine 
Together,  and  the  galley  from  beneath 

I  It  is  suppnAcd  by  Eustathius  th&t  the  pnatum  btin(( 
infested  by  gsul-tliet  and  other  noxious  inaecta  in  the  day- 
time, they  drove  their  sheep  a-field  in  the  morning,  which 
by  their  wool  were  defended  from  them,  and  their  eattte 
in  the  evening,  when  the  innocta  bad  withdrawn.  It  i* 
one  of  the  few  pa»ages  in  Homer  that  must  lie  ai  tba 
mercy  of  conjecture. 
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7ho8e  *  beetling  rocks  into  the  open  sea 
&Shot  gladly  ;  but  the  rest  all  pcriah'd  there. 

Proceeding  thence,  we  sigh'd,  and  roam'd  the 
waves, 
Crlad  that  we  lived,  but  sorrowing  for  the  slain. 
'^e  came  to  the  iEoean  isle  ;  there  dwelt 
Tlie  awful  Circe,  goddess  amber*  hair'd, 
X>eep  skiird  in  magic  song,  sister  by  birth 
Of  the  all-wise  iEsetes  ;  them  the  Sun, 
bright  luminary  of  the  world,  begat 
On  Perse,  daughter  of  Oceanus. 
Our  vessel  there,  noiseless,  we  push'd  to  land 
Within  a  spacious  liaven,  thither  led 
By  some  celestial  power.     We  disembark'd. 
And  on  the  coast  two  days  and. nights  entire 
Extended  ky,  worn  with  long  toil,  «nd  each 
The  victim  of  his  heart-devouring  woes. 
Then  with  my  spear,  andwith  my  faulchion  ami'd, 
I  left  the  ship  to  climb  with  hasty  steps 
An  aii7  height,  thence,  hoping  to  espy 
Some  works  of  man,  or  hear  perchance,  a  voice. 
Exalted  on  a  rough  rock's  craggy  point 
I  stood,  and  on  the  distant  plain,  beheld 
Smoke  which  from  Greeks  palace  through  the 

gloom 
Of  trees  and  thickets  rope.  That  smoke  discem'd, 
I  ponder'd  next  if  thither  I  should  haste. 
Seeking  intelligence.    Long  time  I  mused, 
But  chose  at  last,  as  my  discreeter  CQUi*se, 
To  seek  the  sea-beach  and  my  bark  ag^n, 
And,  when  my  crew  had  eaten,  to  di^>atch 
Before  roe,  others,  who  should  first  enijuire. 
But,  ere  I  yet  had  reached  "my  gallant  bark, 
Some  god  with  pity  viewing  me  alone 
In  that  untrodden  solitude,  sent  forth 
An  antler'd  stag  full-sized  into  my  path. 
His  woodland  pastures  left,  he  sought  the  stream. 
For  he  was  thirsty,  and  already  parch'd 
By  the  sun's  heat    Him  issuing  from  hi3  haunt,  * 
Sheer  through  the  back  beneath  his  middle  spijie 
I  wounded,  and  the  lance  sprang  forth  beyond. 
Moaning  he  fell,  and  in  the  dust  expired. 
Then  treading  on  his  breathless  trunk,  I  pluck'd 
My  weapon  forth,  which  leaving  there  reclined,    * 
i    1  tore  away  the  osiers  with  my  hands 
j  I    And  sallows  green,  and  to  a  fathom's  length 
I     Twisting  the  gathered  twigs  mto  a  band,     . 
i  I    Bound  fast  the  feet  of  my  enormous  prey, 

I  And,  slinging  him  athwart  my  neck,  repairM 

I I  Toward  my  sable  bark,  propp'd  on  my  lance. 
Which  now  to  carry  shoulder'd  as  before 

I    Surpassed  my  power,  so  bulky  was  the  load. 
j     Arriving  at  the  ship,  there  I  let  fall 

My  burthen,  and  with  pleasant  speech  and  kind, 

■  I    Man  after  man  addressing,  cheer'd  my  crew. 

I        My  friends !  we  suffer  much,  but  shall  not  seek 
I     The  shades,  ere  yet  our  destined  hour  arrive. 
Behold  a  feast !  and  we  have  wine  on  board  ; — 

I   Pine  not  with  needless  famine  ;  rise  and  eat. 
I '       I  spake  ;  they  readily  obey'd,  and  each 
! !   Issuing  at  my  word  abroad,  beside 
' '   The  galley  stood,  admiring,  as  he  lay, 
I     The  stag,  for  of  no  common  bulk  was  he. 
;  j   At  length,  their  eyes  gratified  to  the  full 

■  I   With  that  glad  spectacle,  they  laved  their  luinds, 
j  I   And  preparation  made  of  noble  cheer. 

!  That  day  complete,  till  set  of  sun,  we  spent 


1 1       I  The  word  has  the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  and  signi- 
flee  overhiinglng. 


Feasting  deliciously  without  restraint. 
And  quaffing  generous  wine  :  but  when  the  sun 
Went  down,  and  darkness  overshadowed  all. 
Extended  then  on  ocean's  bank  we  lay  ; 
And  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Look'd  rosy  forth,  convening  all  my  crew 
To  council,  I  arose,  and  thus  began. 

My  fellow-voyagers,  however  worn 
With  numerous  hardships,  hear !  for  neither  west 
Know  ye,  nor  east,  where  rises,  or  where  sets 
The  all-enlight'ning  sun.     But  let  us  think. 
If  thought  perchance  may  profit  us,  of  which 
Small  hope  I  see  !  for  when  I  lately  climb'd 
Yon  craggy  rock,  plainly  I  could  discern 
The  land  encompass'd  by  the  boundless  deep. 
The  isle  is  flat,  and  in  the  midst  I  saw 
Dun  smoke  ascending  from  an  oaken  bower. 

So. I,  whohi.  hearing,  they  all  courage  lost, 
And  at  remembrance  ofAntiphatas 
The  Ltestrygpnian,  and  the  Cyclops'  deeds. 
Ferocious  feeder  on  the  flesh,  of  man, 
Moum'd  loiid  and  wept,  but  tears  could  nought 

avail. 
Then,  numbering  man  by  man,  I  parted  them 
In  equal  portions,  and  assigu'd  a  chief 
To  either  band,  myself  to  these,  to  those 
GodKke  Eurylochus.     This  dune,  we  cast 
The  lots  into  the  helmet,  and  at  once 
Forth  fcprang  the  lot  of  bold  Eurylochus. 
He  went,  aAd  with  him  of  my^  people  march'd 
Twenty  and  two,  all  weeping-;  nor  ourselves 
Wept  less,  at  separation  from  our  friends. 
Low  in  a  vale,  but  on  an  open  spot. 
They  found  the  splendid  house  of  Circe,  built 
With  hewn  and  polish'd  stones  ;  compassed  she 

dwelt 
By  lions  on  all  sides  and  mountain-wolves 
Tamed. by- herself  with  drugs  of  noxious  powers. 
Nor  were  they  mischievous,  but  as  my  friends 
ApproachM,  arising  on  their  hinder  feet, 
Paiw*d  them  in  blandishment,  and  wagg'd  the  taiL 
As,  when* from  feast  he  rises,  dogs  around 
Their  master  fawn,  accustom'd  to  receive 
The  sop  conciliatory  from  his  hand. 
Around  my  people,  so,  those  talon'd  wolves 
And  lions  fawn'd.    They,  terrified,  that  troop 
Of  savage  monsters  horrible  beheld. 
And  now  before  the  goddess'  gates  arrived, 
They  heard  the  voice  of  Circe  edging  sweet 
Within,  while,  busied  at  the  loom,  she  wove 
An  ample  web  immoHal,  such  a.  work 
Transparent,  graceful,  and  of  bright  design 
As  hands  of  goddesses  alone  produce. 
Thus  then  Polites,  prince  of  men,  the  friend 
Highest  in  my  esteem,  the  rest  bespake. 

Ye  hear  the  voice,  comrades,  of  one  who  weaves 
An  ample  web  within,  and  at  her  task 
So  sweetly  chaunts  that  all  the  marble  floor 
Re-echoes  ;  human  be  she  or  divine 
1  doubt,  but  let  us  call,  that  we  may  learn. 

He  ceased  ;   they  call'd ;  soon  issuing  at  the 
sound, 
The  goddess  oI)en'd  wide  her  splendid  gates. 
And  bade  them  in  ;  they,  heedless,  all  complied. 
All  save  Eurylochus,  who  fear'd  a  snare. 
She,  introducing  them,  conducted  each 
To  a  bright  throne,  then  gave  them  Pramnian  wine. 
With  grated  cheese,  pure  meal,  and  honey  new, 
But  medicated  with  her  poisonous  drugs 
Their  food,  that  in  oblivion  they  might  lose 
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The  wish  of  home.    She  gave  them,  and  they 

drank, — 
When  smiting  each  with  her  enchanting  wand. 
She  shut  them  in  her  sties.     In  head,  in  voice. 
In  body,  and  in  bristles  they  became 
All  swine,  yet  intellected  as  before. 
And  at  her  hand  were  dieted  alone 
With  acorns,  chesnuts,  and  the  cornel -fruit. 
Food  grateful  ever  to  the  groveling  swine. 

Back  flew  Eurylochus  toward  the  ship, 
To  tell  the  woeful  tale  ;  struggling  to  speak 
Yet  speechless,  there  he  stood,  his  heart  transflxt 
With  anguish,  and  his  eyes  deluged  with  tears. 
Me  boding  terrors  occupied.     At  length. 
When,  gaVjng  on  him,  all  had  oft  enquired. 
He  thus  rehearsed  to  us  the  dreadful  change. 

Renown'd  Ulysses  !  as  thou  badest,  we  went 
Through  yonder  oaks  ;  there,  bosom'd  in  a  vale. 
But  built  conspicuous  on  a  swelling  knoll 
With  polish'd  rock,  we  found  a  stately  dome. 
Within,  some  goddess  or  some  woman  wove 
An  ample  web,  caroling  sweet  the  while. 
They  caird  aloud  ;  she.  Issuing  at  the  voice, 
Unfolded,  soon,  her  splendid  portals  wide. 
And  bade  them  in.     Heedless  they  enter'd,  all. 
But  I  remained,  suspicious  of  a  snare. 
Ere  long  the  whole  band  vanished,  none  I  saw 
Thenceforth,  though,  seated  there,  long  time  I 
watch*d. 

He  ended  ;  I  my  studded  faulchion  huge 
Athwart  my  shoulder  cast,  and  seized  my  bow, 
Then  bade  him  lead  me  thither  by  the  way 
Himself  had  gone ;  but  with  both  hands  my  knees 
He  clasp'd,  and  in  wing'd  accents  sad  exclaim'd. 

My  king  !  ah  lead  me  not  unwilling  back, 
But  ieave  me  here  ;  for  confident  I  judge 
That  neither  thou  wilt  bring  another  thence. 
Nor  come  thyself  again.     Hence — fly  we  swift 
With  these,  for  we,  at  least,  may  yet  escape. 

So  he,  to  whom  this  answer  I  returned. 
Eurylochus  !  abiding  here,  eat  thou 
And  drink  thy  fill  beside  the  sable  bark  ; 
I  go ;  necessity  forbids  my  stay. 

So  saying,  I  left  the  galley  and  the  shore. 
But  ere  that  awful  vale  entenng,  I  reach'd 
The  palace  of  the  sorceress,  a  god 
Met  me,  the  l)earer  of  the  golden  wand, 
Hermes.     He  seem'd  a  stripling  in  his  prime. 
His  cheeks  clothed  only  with  their  earliest  down, 
For  youth  is  then  most  graceful  ;  fast  he  lock'd 
His  hand  in  mine,  and  thus,  familiar,  spake. 

Unhappy !  whither,  wandering  o*er  tiie  hills. 
Stranger  to  all  this  region,  and  alone, 
Go*8t  thou  I  Thy  people — they  within  the  walls 
Are  shut  of  Circe,  where  as  swine  close-pent 
She  keeps  them.    Comest  thou  to  set  them  free  ? 
I  tell  thee,  never  wilt  thou  thence  return 
Thyself,  but  wilt  be  prison'd  with  the  rest 
Yet  hearken — I  will  disappoint  her  wiles. 
And  will  preserve  thee.   Take  this  precious  drug  ; 
Possessing  this,  enter  the  goddess'  house 
Boldly,  for  it  shall  save  thy  life  from  luirm. 
Lo  !  I  reveal  to  thee  the  cruel  arts" 
Of  Circe  ;  learn  them.     She  will  mix  for  thee 
A  potion,  and  will  also  drug  thy  food 
With  noxious  herbs ;  but  she  shall  not  prevail 
By  all  her  power  to  change  thee  ;  for  the  force 
SujMjrior  of  this  noble  plant,  my  gift, 
Sliall  baffle  her.     Hear  still  what  I  advise. 
When  she  shall  smite  thee  with  her  slender  rod. 


With  faulchion  drawn  and  with  death-threati 
Rush  on  her ;  she  will  bid  thee  to  her  bed  [I 
Affrighted  ;  then  beware.     Decline  not  thou 
Her  love,  that  she  may  both  release  thy  friend^ 
And  may  with  kindness  entertain  th}-9elf. 
But  force  her  swear  the  dreaded  oal^  of  hearen 
Tliat  she  will  other  mischief  none  devise 
Against  thee,  lest  she  strip  thee  of  thy  mi^bt, 
And  quenching  all  thy  virtue,  make  thee  vile. 

So  spake  the  Argicide,  and  from  the  earth 
That  plant  extracting,  pUiced  it  in  my  hand. 
Then  taught  me  all  its  powers.  Black  was  the  rool, 
Milk-white  the  blossom  ;  Moly  is  its  name 
In  heaven  ;  not  easily  by  mortal  man 
Dug  forth,  but  all  is  easy  to  the  gods. 
Then,  Hermes  through  the  island-woods  refiairM 
To  heaven,  and  I  to  Circe's  dread  abode. 
In  gloomy  musings  busied  as  I  went. 
Within  the  v^tibule  arrived,  where  dwelt 
The  beauteous  goddess,  staying  there  my  stej» 
I  caird  aloud  ;  she  heard  me,  and  at  once 
Issuing,  threw  her  splendid  portals  wide, 
And  bade  me  in.     I  follow'd^  heart-distress'd. 
Leading  me  by  the  hand  to  a  bright  throne 
With  ardent  studs  embellish'd,  and  beneath 
Foot-stool'd  magnificent,  she  made  me  sit. 
Then  mingling  for  me  in  a  golden  cup 
My  beverage,  slie  infused  a  drug,  intent 
On  mischief ;  but  when  I  had  <hrunk  the  dnos^it 
Unchanged,  she  smote  me  with  her  wand,  and  satd. 

Hence — seek  the  sty.    There  wallow  with  thv 
friends. 
She  spake ;  I  drawing  from  beside  my  thigh 
My  faulchion  keen,  with  death-denouncing  looks 
Rush*d  on  her  ;  she  with  a  shrill  scream  of  fear 
Ran  under  my  raised  arm,  seized  fast  my  knees 
And  in  wing'd  accents  plaintive  thus  began. 

Who !  whence !  thy  city  and  thy  birth  declare. 
Amazed  I  see  thee  with  that  i>otion  drench'd 
Yet  unenchanted ;  never  man  before 
Once  ]>ass'd  it  through  his  lips,  and  lived  the  same 
But  in  thy  breast  a  mind  inhabit-s,  proof 
Against  all  charms.  Come  then — I  know  thee  weij 
Thou  art  Ulysses  artifice-renown'd, 
Of  whose  arrival  here  in  his  return 
From  Ilium,  Hermes  of  the  golden  wand 
Was  ever  wont  to  tell  me.     Sheath  again 
Thy  sword,  and  let  us  on  my  bed  reclined, 
Mutual  embrace,  that  we  may  trust  thenceforth 
Each  other,  without  jealousy  or  fear. 

The  goddess  spake,  to  whom  I  thus  replied 
0  Circe  !  canst  thou  bid  me  meek  become 
And  gentle,  who  beneath  thy  roof  detain'st 
My  fellow-voyagers  transform'd  to  swine ! 
And  fearing  my  escape,  invitest  thou  me 
Into  thy  bed,  with  fraudulent  pretext 
Of  love,  that  there  enfeebling  by  thy  arts 
My  noble  spirit,  thou  may'st  make  me  vile  f 
No — trust  me — never  will  I  share  thy  bed 
Till  first,  oh  goddess,  thou  consent  to  swear 
That  dread  all-binding  oath,  that  other  harm 
Against  myself  thou  wilt  imagine  none. 

I  spake.     She  swearing  as  I  bade,  renounced 
All  evil  purpose,  and  Ther  solemn  oath 
Concluded)  I  ascendeu,  next,  her  bc<l 
Magnificent.     Meantime,  four  graceful  nymphs 
Attended  on  the  service  of  the  house. 
Her  menials, from  the  fountains  sprung  \nd  grove 
And  from  the  sacred  streams  that  seek  the  sea. 
Of  these,  one  cast  fine  linen  on  the  thrones^ 
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»xt,  with  purple  arras  rich  she  spread ; 
laced  before  the  gorgeous  scats 
)les,  and  set  on  baskets  of  gold. 
,  an  argent  beaker  fill'd  with  wine 
which  in  golden  cups  she  served  ; 
I  brought  water,  which  she  warm'd  within 
vase,  and  when  t\\e  simmering  flood 
le  tripod,  led  me  to  a  bath, 
I  me  with  the  pleasant  stream  profuse 
jr  my  neck  and  body,  till  my  limbs^ 
,  all  sense  of  lassitude  resign'd. 
!  had  bathed  mc,  and  with  Umpid  oil 
me,  and  clothed  me  in  a  vest 
le,  next,  she  led  mc  to  a  throne 
tate,  with  silver  studs  emboss'd, 
tool'd  soft  beneath  ;  then  came  a  nymph 
en  ewer  charged  and  silver  bowl, 
•'d  pure  water  on  my  hands,  and  placed 
iM  board  before  me,  which  with  food 
elected  from  her  present  stores, 
?88  spread,  then,  courteous,  bade  me  eat. 
pleased  not ;  with  far  other  thoughts 
teem'd,  on  vengeance  more  intent. 
1,  as  Circe  mark'd  me  on  my  seat 
^,  sullen,  nor  with  outsti*etch*d  hands 
to  touch  the  banquet,  she  approach 'd, 
ng'd  accents  suasive  thus  began. 
ts  Ulysses  like  the  dumb,  dark  thoughts 
ood  ?  loaths  he  the  touch  of  meat, 
of  uine  ?     Thou  fear'st,  as  I  perceive, 
?r  snare,  but  idle  is  that  fear, 
e  swoni  the  inviolable  oath, 
sed,  to  whom  this  answer  I  retum'd. 
I  eat  ?  what  virtuous  man  and  just, 
could  endure  the  taste  of  wine 
ill  he  should  see  his  prison'd  friends 
V  at  liberty !     If  then  thy  wish 
ould  eat  and  drink  be  true,  produce 
'e  people  ;  let  us  meet  again, 
hen  Circe,  bearing  in  her  hand 
It  rod,  went  forth,  and  opening  wide 
,  drove  out  my  people  from  the  sty, 
esembling  brawns  of  the  ninth  year, 
•d  before  mc ;  she  through  all  the  herd 
ig,  with  an  unctuous  antidote 
each,  and  at  the  wholesome  touch 
the  swinish  bristles  by  the  drug, 
pce*8  former  magic  gift,  produced, 
at  once  to  manhood,  they  appear'd 
)rou8  far,  and  sightlier  than  before, 
w  me,  and  with  grasp  affectionate 
my  hand.     Tears  foUow'd,  but  of  joy, 
loud  cries  the  vaulted  palace  rang, 
awful  goddess  felt,  herself, 
on,  and,  approaching  me,  began, 
i*  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd  ! 
the  shore,  and  to  thy  gallant  bark  ; 
e  her  safe  aground,  then,  hiding  all 
IS  and  treasures  in  the  caverns,  come 
gain,  and  hither  lead  thy  friends, 
ce  the  goildess,  and  my  generous  mind 
d ;  thence  repairing  to  the  beach, 
my  ship;  arrived,  I  found  my  crew 
g  miserably,  and  their  cheeks 
"S  bedewing  ceaseless  at  her  side, 
the  calves  within  some  village  rear'd 
t  eve,  the  h6rd  returning  home 
itful  meads  where  they  have  grazed  their 
?  in  the  stalls  contained,  they  rush     [till, 
ay  a  frisk  abroad,  and,  blaring  oft, 


With  one  consent,  all  dance  their  dams  around  ; 
So  they,  at  sight  of  me,  dissolved  in  tears 
Of  rapturous  joy,  and  each  his  spirit  felt 
With  like  affections  warmM  as  he  had  rcach'd 
Just  then  his  countrj',  and  his  city  seen, 
Fair  Ithaca,  where  he  was  born  and  rear'd. 
Then  in  wing'd  accents  tender  thus  they  spake. 

Noble  Ulysses  !  thy  appearance  fills 
Our  soul  with  transports,  such  as  we  should  feel 
Arrived  in  safety  on  our  native  shore. 
Speak — say  how  perishM  our  unhappy  friends  ? 

So  they ;  to  whom  this  answer  mild  I  gave. 
Hale  we  our  vessel  first  ashore,  and  hide 
In  caverns  all  our  treasures  and  our  arms, 
Then,  hasting  hence,  follow  me,  and  ere  long 
Ye  shall  behold  your  friends,  beneath  the  roof 
Of  Circe  banqueting  and  drinking  wine 
Abundant,  for  no  dearth  attends  them  there. 

So  I ;  whom  all  with  readiness  obey'd, 
All  save  Eurylochus  ;  he  sought  alone 
To  stay  the  rest,  and,  eager,  interp«ised. 

Ah  whither  tend  we,  miserable  men ! 
Why  covet  ye  this  evil,  to  go  down 
To  Circe's  palace  ?  she  will  change  us  all 
To  lions,  wolves,  or  swine,  that  we  may  guard 
Her  palace,  by  necessity  constrain'd. 
So  some  were  prisoners  of  the  Cyclops  erst. 
When,  led  by  rash  Ulysses,  our  lost  friends 
Intruded  needlessly  into  his  cave, 
And  perish'd  by  the  folly  of  their  chief. 

He  spake,  whom  hearing,  occupied  I  stood 
In  self-debate,  whether,  my  faulchion  keen 
Forth-drawing  from  beside  my  sturdy  thigh, 
To  tumble  his  lopp'd  head  into  the  dust. 
Although  he  were  my  kinsman  in  the  bonds 
Of  close  affinity ;  but  all  my  friends 
As  with  one  voice,  thus  gently  interposed. 

Noble  Ulysses !  we  will  leave  him  here 
Our  vessel's  guard,  if  such  be  thy  command. 
But  us  lead  thou  to  Circe's  dread  abode. 

So  saying  they  left  the  galley,  and  set  forth 
Climbing  the  coast ;  nor  would  Eurylochus 
Beside  the  hollow  bark  remain,  but  join'd 
His  comrades,  by  my  dreadful  menace  awed. 
Meantime  the  goddess,  busily  employ'd. 
Bathed  and  refresh'd  my  friends  with  limpid  oil, 
And  clothed  them.     We,  arriving,  found  them  all 
Banqueting  in  the  palace ;  there  they  met ; 
These  ask^d  and  those  rehearsed  the  wondrous  tale. 
And  the  recital  made,  all  wept  aloud 
Till  the  wide  dome  resounded.     Then  approach'd 
The  graceful  goddess,  and  address'd  mc  thus. 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  rt»nown'd  ! 
Provoke  ye  not  each  other,  now,  to  tears. 
I  am  not  ignorant,  myself,  how  dread 
Hare  been  your  woes,  both  on  the  fishy  deep. 
And  on  the  land  by  force  of  hostile  powers. 
But  come — Eat  now,  and  drink  ye  wine,  that  so 
Your  freshen'd  spirit  may  revive,  and  ye 
Courageous  grow  again,  as  when  ye  left 
The  rugged  shores  of  Ithaca,  your  home. 
For  now,  through  recollection,  day  by  day, 
Of  all  your  pains  and  toils,  ye  are  become 
Spiritless,  strengthless,  and  the  taste  forget 
Of  pleasure,  such  have  been  your  numerous  woes. 

She  spake,  whose  invitation  kind  prevail'd. 
And  won  us  to  her  will.     There  then  wo  dwelt 
The  year  complete,  fed  with  delicious  fare 
Day  after  day,  and  quaffing  generous  wine. 
But  when  (the  year  fulfiU'd)  the  circling  houiv 
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l*heir  course  resumed,  and  the  successive  months 
W  ith  all  their  tedious  days  were  spent,  my  fnends 
Summoning  me  abroad,  thus  greeted  me. 

Sir  I  recollect  thy  country,  if  indeed 
The  fates  ordain  thee  to  revisit  safe 
That  country,  and  thy  own  glorious  abode. 

So  they ;  whose  admonition  I  received 
Well-pleased.     Then,  all  the  day,  regaled  we  sat 
At  Circe's  board  with  savoury  viands  rare, 
And  quaffing  richest  wine ;  but  when,  the  sun 
Declining,  darkness  overshadowed  all. 
Then,  each  within  the  dusky  palace  took 
Customed  repose,  and  to  the  goddess'  bed 
Magnificent  ascending,  there  I  urged 
My  earnest  suit,  which  gracious  she  received, 
And  in  wing'd  accents  earnest  thus  I  spake. 

0  Circe !  let  us  prove  thy  promise  true ; 
Dismiss  us  hence.     My  own  desires,  at  length, 
Tend  homeward  vehement,  and  the  desires 
No  less  of  all  my  friends,  who  with  complaints 
Unheard  by  thee,  wear  my  sad  heart  away. 

So  I ;  to  whom  the  goddess  in  return 
Laertes'  noble  son,  Ulysses  famed 
For  deepest  wisdom !  dwell  not  longer  here. 
Thou  and  thy  followers,  in  my  abode 
Reluctant.     But  your  next  must  be  a  course 
Far  different ;  hence  departing,  ye  must  seek 
The  dreary  house  of  Ades  and  of  dread 
Persephone,  there  to  consult  the  seer 
Theban  Tiresias,  prophet  blind,  but  blest 
With  faculties  which  death  itself  hath  spared. 
To  him  alone,  of  all  the  dead,  hell's  queen 
Gives  still  to  prophesy,  while  others  flit 
Mere  forms,  the  shadows  of  what  once  they  were. 

She  spake,  and  by  her  words  dash'd  from  my  soul 
All  courage ;  weeping  on  the  bed  I  sat, 
Reckless  of  life  and  of  the  light  of  day. 
But  when,  with  tears  and  rolling  to  and  fro 
Satiate,  I  felt  relief,  thus  I  replied. 

0  Circe !  with  what  guide  shall  I  perform 
This  voyage,  unperform'd  by  living  man  I 

1  spake,  to  whom  the  goddess  quick  replied. 
Bnvve  Laertiades !  let  not  the  fear 

To  want  a  guide  distress  thee.     Once  on  board, 
Your  mast  erected,  and  your  canvass  white 
Unfurl'd,  sit  thou  ;  the  breathing  north  shall  waft 
Thy  vessel  on.     But  when  ye  shall  have  cross'd 
The  broad  expanse  of  ocean,  and  shall  reach 
The  oozy  shore,  where  grow  the  poplar  groves 
And  fruitless  willows  wan  of  Proserpine, 
Push  thither  through  the  gulfy  deep  thy  bark, 
And,  landing,  haste  to  Pluto's  murky  abode. 
There,  into  Acheron  runs  not  alone 
Dread  Pyriphlegethon,  but  Cocytus  loud, 
From  Styx  derived  ;  there  also  stands  a  rock, 
At  whose  broad  base  the  roaring  rivers  meet. 
There,  thrusting,  as  I  bid,  thy  bark  ashore, 
0  hero !  scoop  the  soil,  opening  a  trench 
Ell-broad  on  every  side  ;  then  pour  around 
Libation  consecrate  to  all  the  dead, 
First,  milk  with  honey  mixt,  then  luscious  wine. 
Then  water,  sprinkling,  last,  meal  over  all. 
Next  supplicate  the  unsubstantial  forms. 
Fervently  of  the  dead,  vowing  to  slay, 
(Retum'd  to  Ithaca)  in  thy  own  house. 


An  heifer  barren  yet,  fiurest  and  best 
Of  all  thy  herds,  and  to  enrich  the  pile 
With  delicacies  such  as  please  the  shades ; 
But,  in  peculiar,  to  Tiresias  vow 
A  sable  ram,  noblest  of  all  thy  flocks. 
When  thus  thou  hast  propitiated  with  prayer 
All  the  illustrious  nations  of  the  dead. 
Next  thou  shalt  sacrifice  to  them  a  ram 
And  sable  ewe,  turning  the  face  of  each 
Right  toward  Erebus,  and  look  th\-self. 
Meantime,  askance  toward  the  river's  ooone 
Souls  numerous,  soon,  of  Uie  departed  dead 
Will  thither  flock ;  then  strenuous  urge  thy  frieads^ 
Flaying  the  victims  which  thy  ruthless  steel 
Hath  slain,  to  bum  them,  and  to  sooth  by  pn.Ter 
Illustrious  Pluto  and  dread  Proserpine. 
While  thus  is  done,  thou  seated  at  the  foss, 
Faulchion  in  hand,  chase  thence  the  airy  fonm 
Afar,  nor  sufier  them  to  approach  the  blood, 
Till  with  Tiresias  thou  have  first  conferr'd. 
Then,  glorious  chief !  the  prophet  shall  himself 
Appear,  who  will  instruct  thee,  and  thy  coane 
Delineate,  measuring  from  place  to  place 
Thy  whole  return  athwart  the  fishy  flood. 

While  thus  she  spake,  the  golden  dawn  arose, 
When,  putting  on  me  my  attire,  the  nymph 
Next,  cloth'd  herself,  and  girding  to  her  waist 
With  an  embroider'd  zone  her  snowy  robe 
Graceful,  redundant,  veil'd  her  beauteous  head. 
Then,  ranging  the  wide  palace,  I  aroused 
My  followers,  standing  at  the  side  of  each — 

Up  !  sleep  no  longer !  let  us  quick  depart. 
For  thus  the  goddess  hath,  herself,  advised. 

So  I,  whose  early  summons  my  brave  friends 
With  readiness  obey'd.     Yet  even  thence 
I  brought  not  all  my  crew.    There  was  a  youth. 
Youngest  of  all  my  train,  Elpenor  ;  one 
Not  much  in  estimation  for  desert 
In  arms,  nor  prompt  in  understanding  more. 
Who  overcharged  with  wine,  and  covetous 
Of  cooler  air,  high  on  the  palace-roof 
Of  Circe  slept,  apart  from  all  the  rest. 
Awaken'd  by  the  clamour  of  his  friends 
Newly  arisen,  he  also  sprang  to  rise. 
And  in*his  haste,  forgetful  where  to  find 
The  deep-descending  stairs,  plunged  through  tht 

roof. 
With  neck-bone  broken  from  the  vertebrae 
Outstretch'd  he  Uy ;  his  spirit  sought  the  shadea. 

Then,  thus  to  my  assembUng  friends  I  qiake. 
Ye  think,  I  doubt  not,  of  an  homeward  course. 
But  Circe  points  me  to  the  drear  abode 
Of  Proserpine  and  Pluto,  to  consult 
The  spirit  of  Tiresias,  Theban  seer. 

I  ended,  and  the  hearts  of  all  alike 
Felt  consternation ;  on  the  earth  they  oat 
Disconsolate,  and  plucking  each  his  hair. 
Yet  profit  none  of  all  their  sorrow  foundL 

But  while  we  sought  my  galley  on  the  besdi 
With  tepid  tears  bedewing,  as  we  went. 
Our  cheeks,  meantime  the  goddess  to  the  share 
Descending,  bound  within  the  bark  a  ram 
And  sable  ewe,  passing  us  unperceived. 
For  who  hath  eyes  thai  can  discern  a  god 
Going  or  coming,  if  he  shun  the  view  ! 
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AROUHENT. 

Ftlatn  to  AlctEioUa  hEs  voyafpe  ta  the  infernal 

14.  bis  <M>iift:*Tvn«)  thtre  wUh  the  pttvpln^t  TlrenlAi 

mlng  hi!  ntimi  to  tthooi.  »nd    jlife*  him  ui 

lit  *\f  thir  bOfKi,  heTviDcii,  tmd  othen  whaoi  be  mw 


INO  on  the  AhorC|  and  launching,  firat, 
irk  111(41^  the  sacTvil  deep,  we  set 
ast  and  saiLn,  ami  ataw'd  secure  on  buard 
JH  and  ewe,  then,  weeping,  and  vlch  hbartn 
d  dbcon^olate,  emliark'fi  ourselTes, 
>Wj  melodioufl  Circe,  nyniph  divine, 
%er  ttfl  n  cfLnvajsa-str^tchiiig  breeze, 
nt  eonipariirm  of  our  course,  aod  we 
ecks  And  Lncnches  clea.r^d)  uniuiling  jnat, 
managed  giUes  sped  HwLft  the  bark  iikinf^. 
IT,  wUb  SttiJb  diRiended,  o'er  the  dc^p 
w,  and  wht^'U  the  sun,  at  length,  dcclinml, 
dli|:ht  dim  had  shadow 'd  all  the  wayn, 
\eb*d  the  btiiirn  yf  ocean's  vajBt  profound. 
kV,  clif^re,  of  the  Cimnicrianfi  Btauda 
'Wd«  and  darknees  veil'd,  on  wbum  tlm  ^un 
nQl  ill  ImoU  with  his  iH^am-^dartin^  ^yc^ 
in  be  <^lintbfl  th<i  Rtarrj^^  nrcb,  or  wh<?n 
lard  be  slnjMfi  o^in  his.  wefltt-ritig'  whiH'l?, 
1  night  canopies  the  woeful  race. 
le<l  the  bark  aground,  and  biurlinjC^  there 
m  ajid  stable  ewe,  journey 'cl  bt^sido 
ep,  till  we  a^rrived  where  Ciroe  bade. 
Perimedes*  ^m  Euryloi!hue 
uit  Ihe  deatiiiecl  wcrifice,  while  I 
i  with  my  sword  the  soU,  opening  a  trench 
ad  on  every  side,  then  pour'd  arouud 
a  coiiAi^crati;  t<.i  aM  the  dead, 
uilk  with  honey  mixt,  then  luscious  wine, 
ater,  sprtnkJitig,  loet,  meal  over  all. 
■no,  adunng  the  unreal  fonna 
aduws  of  tlip  dt^d,  I  vow*d  to  slay, 
I'd  to  lihur^)  \n  my  own  abode, 
r  barren  yet,  fairest  and  best 
(ly  herds,  and  to  enrich  the  pile 
elicacies,  such  as  please  the  shades, 
peculiar,  to  the  Theban  seer, 
a  sable  rnin,  largest  and  best 
\y  flo<!ks.     When  thwa     had  implored 
jws  and  prayer,  the  nations  ^if  tlip  dtad, 
I  the  victimti  next,  I  turned  them  both 
d  into  tJie  ttrneb  ;  then  ^warmLuj^  cume 
Irebus  the  fihadea  of  the  deceased , 
youths  un wedded,  seniors  long  with  woe 
Mf  and  tt^nder  girb*  yet  new  to  gH«f. 
iso  many  a  warrior  by  the  spiisar 
e  piereed,  with  arruour  gope-dLstain*d, 
the  nmkitud*-  aniund  the  foss 
fhiiekiiig  dreadful ;  me  pale  hurmr  neized. 
itnportunate,  my  people  urged, 
tlie  vietinjs  which  myself  had  slain, 
tbcni,  and  to  supplicate  in  prayer 
us  Pluto  and  dread  Proserpine. 
wTi  I  ftat,  and  with  drawn  falchion  chjWM?d 
7«ts,  nor  (fuHl'r'd  them  to  a]iproach   the 
>d, 

I  Tircflias  I  should  first  ctmfer. 
pirit,  lifBtj  of  my  coinpaniuu  came. 


Klpenor;  for  no  burial  honoura  yet 
Had  be  received,  but  we  had  left  hU  cDrse 
In  Circe's  pabi^e,  tomblpes,  undeplored. 
Ourselves  by  pr««fiuru  urged  of  other  caren. 
Touch 'd  witli  com  passion  teeing  him,  I  wept^ 
And  in  wing'd  accents  brief  liim  thus  betipake. 

Elpcnorl  how  e;kme»t  thou  into  the  realms 
Of  darknt"(M  ?  Ha^t  tlum,  though  on  fool,  M>  far 
Ootstripp'd  my  speed,  who  in  my  hark  arrived  ! 

So  I,  to  whom  with  teara  be  thus  replivd* 
Laertes'  noble  son^  for  wile*  renown *d  1 
Fool'd  by  some  daemon  and  the  btemperate  bowl, 
I  perish'd  in  the  hoase  of  Cirt^ ;  diera 
The  deep-deaoending  steps  heodlesa  I  miss^'d. 
And  fell  precipitated  from  the  roof. 
With  neck-bo rit^  broken  from  the  veitebroe 
OutstretehM  I  lay  ;  my  iiptrtt  ^lught  the  sliadea. 
But  now,  by  thoi^  wboni  thou  liaist  l^ffc  at  home. 
By  thy  Penelope,  and  by  thy  aire. 
The  gentle  nourwlier  of  thy  infant  growth, 
And  by  thy  only  fi^>n  Toleniachus 
I  make  my  suit  te  thoe.     For^  sure,  1  know 
lliat  fmrn  the  house  of  Pluto  safe  returnM, 
Thou  ahalt  ere  long  thy  gaihint  \smei  moor 
At  the  .Eeean  iaJe,     Ah  3  there  arrived 
JieEnetnber  me.     Leave  rae  not  undeplored 
Nor  uninhumed,  lest  for  my  sake,  the  goda 
In  vengvaiico  visit  thee  j  but  with  my  arras 
(What  arniH  .i.i.<Vr  I  left)  bum  me^  and  miw 
A  kind  memorial  of  me  on  the  coast, 
•  Heap'd  high  with  earth;  that  an  unhappy  man 
I  May  yet  enjoy  an  unforgotten  name. 
Thuu  do  at  my  request,  and  an  my  hill 
Funereal,  plant  the  oar  with  which  1  row'd. 
While  yet  1  lived  a  mariner  of  thine. 

He  spake,  to  wliom  thus  anitwor  ]  ret  urn  M. 
Po«jr  youth  1  I  will  perform  thy  whole  desire. 

Thus  we,  there  sitting,  doleful  converse  held, 
"With  outstretch 'd  faulchionj  I,  guarding  the  bloiodi 
And  my  companion's  Fduidowy  semblance  sad 
Meantime  dbeoursing  me  on  various  themes. 
The  soul  o^f  my  departed  mother,  neKlj 
Of  AnticleU  came,  daughter  of  brave 
Autolyeus  ;  whvm,  when  I  sought  the  shores 
Of  Hium,  I  had  living  left  at  home. 
Seeing  her,  with  companion  tnuchM,  T  wept, 
Yet  even  her,  {although  it  pain*d  my  soul) 
Forbade,  relentlofis,  to  approseh  the  blood, 
Till  with  Tiru#5ia«  1  should  first  confer. 
Then  came  the  spirit  of  the  Theban  se*r 
Himself  J  hts  golden  sceptre  in  hift  hand. 
Who  knew  me,  and,  enquiring,  thua  began. 

Why,  hsple«»  chief  J  leaving  the  cheerful  day. 
Am  vest  thou  to  behold  the  dead,  and  this 
Unpleasant  laud  I  but,  from  the  trench  awliile 
Re>ceding,  turn  thy  fatjlcbion  keen  away. 
That  I  may  drink' the  blood,  and  tell  th'ce  truth. 

He  Mpake ;  1  thence  receding,  deep  iijfix*d 
My  sword  brightest udded  in  the  F^henth  agaia* 
The  noble  prophet  then,  approaching,  drank 
The  blood,  and  satisfied,  ad^lre^^M  me  thus. 

Thou  act- k^at  a  pleasant  voyage  home  ogazn^ 
Renown'd  Ulysaes!  but  a  gotJ  will  make 
That  voyage  difficult ;  for,  ae  I  judge. 
Thou  wilt  not  pass  by  Neptune  unperceivedi, 
Whose  anger  follows'  thee,  for  that  thou  hast 
Deprived  his  iwn  the  Cyclops  of  his  eye. 
At  length,  however,  after  numerotis  woea 
Endured,  thou  may*st  attain  thy  ttativo  iale. 
If  thy  own  apf  etitc  tliou  wilt  control 
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And  theirs  who  follow  thee,  what  time  thy  bark 

Well-built,  shall  at  Thrinacia's*  shore  arrive, 

Escaped  from  perils  of  the  gloomy  deep. 

There  shall  ye  find  fi^razing  the  flocks  and  herds 

Of  the  all-seeing  and  all-hearing  Sun, 

Which,  if  attentive  to  thy  safe  return, 

Thou  leave  unharm'd,  though  after  numerous  woes, 

Ye  may  at  len^h  arrive  in  Ithaca. 

But  if  thou  violate  them,  I  denounce 

Destruction  on  thy  ship  and  all  thy  band, 

And  though  thyself  escape,  late  shalt  thou  reach 

Thy  home  and  hard-bested^,  in  a  strange  bark, 

Ail  thy  companions  lost ;  trouble  beside 

Awaits  thee  there,  for  thou  shalt  find  within 

Proud  suitors  of  thy  noble  wife,  who  waute 

Thy  substance,  and  with  promised  spousal  gifts 

Ceaseless  solicit  her  to  wed ;  yet  well 

Shalt  thou  avenge  all  their  injurious  deeds. 

That  once  performed,  and  every  suitor  slain 

Either  by  stratagem,  or  face  to  face 

In  thy  own  palace,  bearing,  as  thou  c^oest, 

A  shapely  oar,  journey,  till  thou  ha^^t  found 

A  people  who  the  sea  know  not,  nor  eat 

Food  salted ;  they  trim  galley  crimson-prow'd 

Have  ne'er  beheld,  nor  yet  smooth-shaven  oar. 

With  which  the  vessel  wing'd  scuds  o'er  the  waves. 

Well  thou  shalt  know  them ;  this  shall  be  the  sign — 

When  thou  shalt  meet  a  traveller,  who  shall  name 

The  oar  on  thy  broad  shoulder  borne,  a  van'. 

There,  deep  infixing  it  within  the  soil. 

Worship  the  king  of  ocean  with  a  bull, 

A  ram,  and  a  kscivious  boar,  then  seek 

Thy  home  again,  and  sacrifice  at  home 

A  hecatomb  to  the  immortal  gods. 

Adoring  each  duly,  and  in  his  course. 

So  shalt  thou  die  in  peace  a  gentle  death. 

Remote  from  ocean ;  it  shall  find  thee  late. 

In-  soft  serenity  of  a^,  the  chief 

Of  a  blest  people. — I  have  told  thee  truth. 

He  spake,  to  whom  I  answer  thus  retum'd. 
Tiresias !  thou,  I  doubt  not,  hast  reveal'd 
The  ordinance  of  heaven.  But  tell  me,  seer ! 
And  truly.  I  behold  my  mother's  shade ; 
Silent  she  sits  beside  the  blood,  nor  word 
Nor  even  look  vouchsafes  to  her  own  son. 
How  shall  she  learn,  prophet !  that  I  am  hers  ! 

So  I,  to  whom  Tiresias  quick  replied. 
The  course  is  easy.     Learn  it,  taught  by  me. 
What  shade  soe'er,  by  leave  from  thee  obtain'd. 
Shall  taste  the  blood,  that  shade  will  tell  thee 

truth; 
The  rest,  prohibited,  will  all  reture. 

When  thus  the  spirit  of  the  royal  seer 
Had  his  prophetic  mind  reveal'd,  again 
He  enter'd  Pluto's  gates ;  but  I  unmoved 
Still  waited  till  my  mother's  shade  approach'd ; 
She  drank  the  blood,  then  knew  me,  and  in  words 
Wing'd  with  affection,  plaintive,  thus  began. 

My  son !  how  hast  thou  enter'd,  still  alive. 
This  darksome  region  !  Difficult  it  is 
Fur  living  man  to  view  the  realms  of  death. 
Broad  rivers  roll,  and  awful  floods  between. 
But  chief,  the  ocean,  which  to  pass  on  foot. 
Or  without  ship,  impossible  is  found. 

I  The  shore  of  Sicily,  commonly  called  Trixmcria,  but 
euphoniei  by  Ilomer.  Thrinacia. 

*  The  expression  U  used  by  Milton,  and  signiile*— Beset 
^ith  many  diflScultics. 

s  Mistaking  the  oar  for  a  corn-van.  A  sure  indication  of 
his  ignoraaoe  of  maritime  concerns. 


Hast  thou,  long-wandering  in  thy  Toyage  home 
From  Ilium,  with  thy  ship  and  crew  arrived, 
Ithaca  and  thy  consort  vet  unseen  t 

She  spake,  to  whom  tnis  answer  I  retom'd. 
My  mother !  me  necessity  constrain'd 
To  Pluto's  dwelling,  anxious  to  consalt 
Theban  Tiresias ;  for  I  have  not  yet 
Approach'd  Achaia,  nor  have  touch'd  the  shore 
Of  Ithaca,  but  suffering  ceaseless  woe 
Have  roam'd,  since  flrst  in  Agamemnon's  train 
I  went  to  combat  with  the  sons  of  Troy. 
But  speak,  my  mother,  and  the  truth  alone ; 
What  stroke  of  fate  slew  thee  9  Fell'st  thou  a  prey 
To  some  slow  malady !  or  by  the  shafts 
Of  gentle  Dian  suddenly  subidued  I 
Speak  to  me  also  of  my  ancient  sire. 
And  of  Telemachus,  whom  I  left  at  home ; 
Possess  I  still  unalienate  and  safe 
My  property,  or  hath  some  happier  chief 
Admittance  free  into  my  fortunes  gain'd. 
No  hope  subsisting  more  of  my  return  I 
The  mind  and  purpose  of  my  wedded  wife 
Declare  thou  also.    Dwells  she  with  our  son 
Faithful  to  my  domestic  interests. 
Or  is  she  wedded  to  some  chief  of  Greece  ? 

I  ceased,  when  thus  the  venerable  shade. 
Not  so ;  she  iaitliful  still  and  patient  dwells 
Thy  roof  beneath ;  but  all  her  days  and  nigfati 
Devoting  sad  to  anguish  and  to  tears. 
Thy  fortunes  still  are  thine ;  Telemachus 
Cultivates,  undisturb'd,  thy  land,  and  sits 
At  many  a  noble  banquet,  such  as  well 
Beseems  the  splendour  of  his  princely  state. 
For  all  invite  him.     At  his  farm  retired 
Thy  father  dwells,  nor  to  the  city  comes 
For  aught ;  nor  bed,  nor  furniture  of  bed, 
Furr'd  cloaks  or  splendid  arras  he  enjoys. 
But,  with  his  servile  hinds  all  winter  sleeps 
In  ashes  and  in  dust  at  the  hearth-side. 
Coarsely  attired ;  again,  when  summer  comes. 
Or  genial  autumn,  on  the  fallen  leaves 
In  any  nook,  not  curious  where,  he  finds 
An  humble  couch  among  his  fruitful  vines. 
There,   stretch'd    forlorn,   nourishing    grief,  be 

weeps 
Thy  lot,  enfeebled  now  by  numerous  years. 
So  perish'd  I ;  such  fate  I  also  found ; 
Me,  neither  the  right-aiming  archeress  struck, 
Diana,  with  her  gentle  shafts,  nor  me 
Distemper  slew,  my  limbs  by  slow  degrees 
But  sure,  bereaving  of  their  little  life ; 
But  long  regret,  tender  solicitude. 
And  recollection  of  thy  kindness  past. 
These,  my  Ulysses !  fatal  proved  to  me. 

She  said ;  I,  ardent  wish'd  to  clasp  the  shade 
Of  my  departed  mother ;  thrice  I  sprang 
Toward  her,  by  desire  impetuous  ui^ged. 
And  thrice  she  flitted  from  between  my  arms 
Light  as  a  passing  shadow  or  a  dream. 
Then,  pierced  by  keener  grief,  in  accents  wingM 
With  filial  earnestness  I  thus  replied. 

My  mother,  why  eludest  thou  my  attempt 
To  clasp  thee,  that  even  here,  in  Pluto's  realm. 
We  might  to  full  satiety  indulge 
Our  grief  enfolded  in  each  other's  arras  I 
Hath  Proserpine,  alas !  only  dispatch'd 
A  shadow  to  me,  to  augment  my  woe  t 

Then,  instant,  thus  the  venerable  form. 
Ah,  son  I  thou  most  afflicted  of  mankind  i 
On  thee,  Jove's  daughter,  Proserpine,  obtmdia 
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No  aiiy  semblance  rain ;  but  such  the  state 
And  nature  is  of  mortals  once  deceased. 
For  they  nor  muscle  have,  nor  flesh,  nor  bone ; 
All  those  (the  spirit  from  the  body  once 
Divorced)  the  violence  of  fire  consumes. 
And,  like  a  dream,  the  soul  flies  swift  away. 
But  haste  thou  back  to  light,  and  taught  thyself 
These  sacred  truths,  hereafter  teach  thy  spouse. 

Thus  mutual  we  conferr'd.   Then,  thither  came, 
Encouraged  forth  by  royal  Proserpine, 
Shades  female  numerous,  all  who  consorts,  erst, 
Or  daughters  were  of  mighty  chiefs  renownM. 
About  the  sable  blood  frequent  they  swarm'd. 
But  I,  considering  sat,  how  I  might  each 
Interrogate,  and  thus  resolved.     My  sword 
Forth  drawing  from  beside  my  sturdy  thigh. 
Firm  I  prohibited  the  ghosts  to  drink 
The  blood  together;  they  successive  came ; 
Each  told  her  own  distress ;  I  question'd  all. 

There,  first,  the  high-bom  Tyro  I  beheld ; 
She  daim'd  Salmoneus  as  her  sire,  and  wife 
Was  once  of  Cretheus,  son  of  ^Eolus. 
Enamour'd  of  Enipeus,  stream  divine, 
Loveliest  of  all  that  water  earth,  beside 
His  limpid  current  she  was  wont  to  stray, 
When  ocean's  god,  ^Enipeus'  form  assumed) 
Within  the  eddy-whu:ling  river's  mouth 
Embraced  her ;  there,  while  the  o'er-arching  flood. 
Uplifted  mountainous,  conceal'd  the  god 
And  his  fair  human  bride,  her  virgin  zone 
He  loosed,  and  o'er  her  eyes  sweet  sleep  diffused. 
His  amorous  purpose  satisfied,  he  grasp*d 
Her  hand,  affectionate,  and  thus  he  said. 

Rejoice  in  this  my  love,  and  when  the  year 
Shall  tend  to  consummation  of  its  course, 
Thou  shalt  produce  illustrious  twins,  for  love 
Immortal  never  is  unfruitful  love. 
Rear  them  with  all  a  mother's  care ;  meantime. 
Hence  to  thy  home.     Be  silent.    Name  it  not. 
For  I  am  Neptune,  shaker  of  the  shores. 

So  saying,  he  plunged  into  the  billowy  deep. 
I    She,  pregnant  grown,  Pelias  and  Neleus  bore, 
•    Both,  vauant  ministers  of  mighty  Jove. 
i    In  wide-spread  laolchus  Pelias  dwelt, 
Of  numerous  flocks  possessed ;  but  his  abode 
Amid  the  sands  of  Pylus  Neleus  chose. 
To  Cretheus  wedded  next,  the  lovely  nymph 
Yet  other  sons,  iEson  and  Pheres  bore. 
And  Amythaon  of  equestrian  fame. 

I,  next,  the  daughter  of  Asopus  saw, 
Antiope ;  she  gloried  to  have  luiown 
The  embrace  of  Jove  himself,  to  whom  she  brought 
A  double  progeny,  Amphion  named 
And  Zethus ;  they  the  seven-gated  Thebes 
Founded  and  girded  with  strong  towers*,  because. 
Though  puissant  heroes  both,  in  spacious  Thebes 
Unfenced  by  towers,  thev  could  not  dwell  secure. 

Alcmena,  next,  wife  of  Amphitryon 
I  saw ;  she  in  the  arms  of  sovereign  Jove 
The  lion-hearted  Hercules  conceived. 
And,  after,  bore  to  Creon  brave  in  fight 
His  daughter  Megara,  by  the  noble  son 
Unconquer'd  of  Amphitryon  espoused. 

The  beauteous  Epicaste  *  saw  I  then. 
Mother  of  CEIdipus,  who  guilt  incurr'd 
Prodigious,  wedded  unintentional 
To  her  own  son ;  his  fiither  first  he  slew. 
Then  wedded  her,  which  soon  the  gods  divulged. 

1  By  the  traffwUsna  called—Jocasta. 


He,  under  vengeance  of  offended  heaven. 
In  pleasant  Thebes  dwelt  miserable,  king 
Of  the  Cadmean  race ;  she  to  the  gates 
Of  Ades  brazen-barr'd  despairing  went. 
Self-strangled  by  a  cord  fasten 'd  aloft 
To  her  own  palace-roof,  and  woes  bequeathed 
(Such  as  the  Furv  sisters  execute 
Innumerable)  to  her  guilty  son. 

There  also  saw  I  Chloris,  loveliest  fair. 
Whom  Neleus  woo'd  and  won  with  spousal  gifts 
Inestimable,  by  her  beauty  charm'd. 
She  youngest  daughter  was  of  lasus'  son, 
Amphion,  in  old  time  a  sovereign  prince 
In  Minueian  Orchomenus, 
And  king  of  Pylus.     Three  illustrious  sons 
She  bore  to  Neleus,  Nestor,  Chromius, 
And  Periclymenus  the  wide-renown'd. 
And,  last,  produced  a  wonder  of  the  earth, 
Pero,  by  every  neighbour  prince  around 
In  marriage  sought ;  but  Neleus  her  on  none 
Deign'd  to  bestow,  save  only  on  the  chief 
Who  should  from  Phylace  drive  off  the  brieves 
(Broad-fronted,  and  with  jealous  care  secured) 
Of  valiant  Iphicles.    One  undertook 
That  task  alone,  a  prophet  high  in  fiune, 
Melampus ;  but  the  Fates  fast  bound  hun  there 
In  rigorous  bonds  by  rustic  hands  imposed. 
At  length  (the  year,  with  aU  its  months  and  days 
Concluded,  and  the  new-bom  year  begun) 
Illustrious  Iphicles  released  the  seer, 
*  Grateful  for  all  the  oracles  resolved, 
Till  then  obscure.    So  stood  the  will  of  Jove. 

Next,  Leda,  wife  of  Tyndarus,  I  saw, 
Who  bore  to  Tyndarus  a  noble  pair. 
Castor  the  bold,  and  Pollux  cestus-famed. 
They  prisoners  in  the  fertile  womb  of  earth. 
Though  living,  dwell,  and  even  there  from  Jove 
High  privilege  gain ;  alternate  they  revive 
And  die,  and  dignity  partake  divine. 

The  consort  of  AloSus,  next,  I  view'd, 
Iphimedeia ;  she  the  embrace  profess'd 
Of  Neptune  to  have  shared,  to  whom  she  bore 
Two  sons ;  short-lived  they  were,  but  godlike  both, 
Otus  and  Ephialtes  far-renown'd. 
Orion  sole  except,  all-bounteous  earth 
Ne'er  nourish'd  forms  for  beauty  or  for  size 
To  be  admired  as  theirs ;  in  his  ninth  year 
Each  measured,  broad,  nine  cubits,  and  the  height 
Was  found  nine  ells  of  each.    Against  the  gods 
Themselves  they  threaten'd  war,  and  to  excite 
The  din  of  battle  in  the  realms  above. 
To  the  Olympian  summit  they  essay'd 
To  heave  up  Ossa,  and  to  Ossa's  crown 
Branch-waving  Peiion ;  so  to  climb  the  heavens. 
Nor  had  they  fail'd,  maturer  grown  in  might. 
To  accomplish  that  emprize,  but  them  the  son^ 
Of  radiant-hair'd  Latona  and  of  Jove 
Slew  both,  ere  yet  the  down  of  blooming  youth 
Thick-sprung,  their  cheeks  or  chins  had  tufted 
o'er. 

Phsedra  I  also  there,  and  Procns  saw, 
And  Ariadne  for  her  beauty  praised. 
Whose  sire  was  all-wise  Minos.    Theseus  her 
From  Crete  toward  the  fruitful  region  bore 
Of  sacred  Athens,  but  enjoy 'd  not  there, 

*  Iphicles  had  been  informed  by  the  oracles,  that  he 
should  have  no  children  till  instructed  by  a  prophet  bow 
to  obtain  them ;  a  service  which  Melampus  had  the  food 
fortune  to  render  him. 

'  ApoUo. 


For  first,  she  perish'd  by  Diana's  shafts 
In  Dia,  Bacchus^  witnessing  her  crime. 

Msera  and  Ciymene  I  saw  beside, 
And  odious  Eriphyle,  who  received 
The  price  in  gold  of  her  own  husband's  life. 

But  all  the  wives  of  heroes  whom  I  saw, 
And  all  their  daughters  can  I  not  relate  ; 
Night,  first,  would  fail ;  and  even  now  the  hour 
Calls  me  to  rest  either  on  board  my  bark, 
Or  here ;  meantime,  I  in  yourselves  confide, 
And  in  the  gods  to  shape  my  conduct  home. 

He  ceased ;  the  whole  assembly  silent  sat, 
Charm'd  into  ecstacy  by  his  discourse 
Throughout  the  twilight  hall,  till,  at  the  last, 
Areta  ivor}'-arm*d  them  thus  bespake. 

Phaeacians !  how  appears  he  in  your  eyes 
This  stranger,  graceful  as  he  is  in  port. 
In  stature  noble,  and  in  mind  discreet  t 
My  guest  he  is,  but  ye  all  share  with  me 
That  honour ;  him  dismiss  not,  therefore,  hence 
With  haste,  nor  from  such  indigence  withhold 
Supplies  CTatuitous ;  for  ye  are  rich. 
And  by  kmd  heaven  with  rare  possessions  blest 

The  hero,  next,  Echeneus  spake,  a  chief 
Now  ancient,  eldest  of  Phseacia's  sons. 

Your  prudent  queen,  my  friends,  speaks  not  be- 
Her  proper  scope,  but  as  beseems  her  welL  [side 
Her  voice  obey ;  yet  the  effect  of  all 
Must  on  Alcinoiis  himself  depend. 

To  whom  AlcinoUs,  thus,  the  king,  replied. 
I  ratify  the  word.    So  shall  be  done, 
As  surely  as  myself  shall  live  supreme 
O'er  all  Fhseacia's  maritime  domain. 
Then  let  the  guest,  though  anxious  to  depart. 
Wait  till  the  morrow,  that  I  may  complete 
The  whole  donation.     His  safe  conduct  home 
Shall  be  the  general  care,  but  mine  in  chief, 
To  whom  dominion  o'er  the  rest  belongs. 

Him  answer'd,  then,  Ulysses  ever-wise. 
AlcinoOs !  prince !  exalted  high  o'er  all 
Fhseacia's  sons  1  should  ye  solicit,  kind. 
My  stay  throughout  the  year,  preparing  still 
My  conduct  home,  and  with  illustrious  gifts 
Enriching  me  the  while,  even  that  request 
Should  please  me  well ;  the  wealthier  I  retum'd. 
The  happier  my  condition ;  welcome  more 
And  more  respectable  I  should  appear 
In  every  eye,  to  Ithaca  restored. 

To  whom  AlcinoQs  answer  thus  retum'd. 
Ulysses!  viewing  thee,  no  fears  we  feel 
Lest  thou,  at  length,  some  false  pretender  prove. 
Or  subtle  hypocrite,  of  whom  no  few 
DiBseminated  o'er  its  face  the  earth 
Sustains,  adepts  in  fiction,  and  who  frame 
Fables,  where  fables  could  be  least  surmised. 
Thy  phrase  well  tum'd,  and  thy  ingenuous  mind 
Proclaim  thee  different  far,  who  hast  in  strains 
Musical  as  a  poet's  voice,  the  woes 
Rehearsed  of  all  thy  Greecians,  and  thy  own. 
But  say,  and  tell  me  true.     Beheld'st  thou  tliere 
None  of  thy  followers  to  the  walls  of  Troy 
Slain  in  that  warfare  I  Lo !  the  night  is  long — 
A  night  of  utmost  length ;  nor  yet  the  hour 
Invites  to  sleep.     Tell  me  thy  wondrous  deeds, 
For  I  could  watch  till  sacred  dawn,  couldst  thou 
So  long  endure  to  tell  me  of  thy  toils. 

1  Baorhut  accused  her  to  Diana  of  having  lain  with 
Theteus  In  his  temple,  and  the  goddess  punished  her  with 


Then  thus  Ulysses,  ever-wise,  replied. 
Alcinoiis !  high  exalted  over  all 
Fhseacia's  sons  I  the  time  suffices  yet 
For  converse  both  and  sleep,  and  if  thou  wish 
To  hear  still  more,  I  shall  not  spare  to  unfold 
More  pitiable  woes  than  these,  sustain'd 
By  my  companions,  in  the  end  destroy'd ; 
Who  saved  from  perils  of  disastrous  war 
At  Ilium,  perish'd  yet  in  their  return. 
Victims  of  a  pernicious  woman's*  crime. 

Now,  when  chaste  Proserpine  had  wide  dispersed 
Those  female  shades,  the  spirit  sore  distress'd 
Of  Agamemnon,  Atreus'  son,  appear'd ; 
Encircled  by  a  throng,  he  came ;  by  all 
Who  with  himself  beneath  iEgisthus'  roof 
Their  fate  fulfill'd,  perishuig  by  the  sword. 
He  drank  the  blood,  and  knew  me ;  shrill  he  waii'd 
And  querulous ;  tears  trickling  bathed  his  cheeks, 
And  with  spread  palms,  through  ardour  of  desiie, 
He  sought  to  enfold  me  fast,  but  vigour  none. 
Or  force,  as  erst,  his  agile  limbs  Inform'd. 
I,  pity-moved,  wept  at  the  sight,  and  him. 
In  accents  wing'd  by  friendship,  thus  address*iL 

Ah  glorious  son  of  Atreus,  king  of  men ! 
What  hand  inflicted  the  all-numbing  stroke 
Of  death  on  thee !  Say,  didst  thou  perish  sunk 
By  howling  tempests  irresistible 
Which  Neptune  raised,  or  on  dry  land  by  force 
Of  hostile  multitudes,  while  cutting:  off 
Beeves  from  the  herd,  or  driving  nocks  away. 
Or  fighting  for  Achaia's  daughters,  shut 
Within  some  city's  bulwarks  close  besieged ! 

I  ceased,  when  Agamemnon  thus  replied. 
Ulysses,  noble  chief,  Laertes'  son 
For  wisdom  famed !  I  neither  perish'd  sunk 
By  howling  tempests  irresistible 
Which  Neptune  raised,  nor  on  dry  land  received 
From  hostile  multitudes  the  fatal  blow. 
But  me  iEgisthus  slew ;  my  woeful  death 
Confederate  with  my  own  pernicious  wife 
He  plotted,  with  a  show  of  love  sincere 
Bidding  me  to  his  board,  where  as  the  ox 
Is  slaughter'd  at  his  crib,  he  slaughter'd  me. 
Such  was  n\y  dreadful  death ;  carnage  ensued 
Continual  of  my  friends  slain  all  around. 
Numerous  as  boars  bright-tusk'd  at  nuptial  feast 
Or  feast  convivial  of  some  wealthy  chief. 
Thou  hast  already  witness'd  many  a  field 
With  warriors  overspread,  slain  one  by  one, 
But  that  dire  scene  had  most  thy  pity  moved. 
For  we,  with  brinuning  beakers  at  our  side. 
And  underneath  full  tables,  bleeding  lay. 
Blood  floated  all  the  pavement.     Then  the  cries 
Of  Priam's  daughter  sounded  in  my  ears 
Most  pitiable  of  all,  Cassandra's  cries. 
Whom  Clytemnestra  close  beside  me  slew. 
Expiring  as  I  lay,  I  yet  essay'd 
To  grasp  my  faulchion,  but  the  traitoreas  quick 
Withdrew  herself,  nor  would  vouchsafe  to  dose 
My  languid  eyes,  or  prop  my  droopins  chin 
Even  in  the  moment  when  I  sought  the  shades. 
So  that  the  thing  breathes  not,  ruthless  and  fell 
As  woman  once  resolved  on  such  a  deed 
Detestable,  as  my  base  wife  contrived. 
The  murther  of  the  husband  of  her  jrouth. 
I  thought  to  have  retum'd  welcome  to  all. 
To  my  own  children  and  domestic  train  ; 
But  she,  past  measure  profligate^  hath  pour'd 

>  Probably  meaning  Hdeo. 
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Shame  on  herself,  on  women  yet  unborn. 
And  even  on  the  virtuous  of  her  sex. 

He  ceftsed,  to  whom,  thus,  answer  I  retum'd. 
Gods !  how  severely  hath  the  Thunderer  pUgued 
The  house  of  Atreus,  even  from  the  first, 
By  female  counsels !  we  for  Helen's  sake 
Have  numerous  died,  and  Clytemnestra  framed, 
While  thou  wast  far  remote,  this  snare  for  thee ! 

So  I,  to  whom  Atrides  thus  replied. 
Thou,  therefore,  be  not  pliant  overmuch 
To  woman ;  trust  her  not  with  all  thy  mind. 
Bat  half  disclose  to  her,  and  half  conceal. 
Yet,  from  thy  consort's  hand  no  bloody  death. 
My  friend,  hast  thou  to  fear ;  for  passing  wise 
Icarius'  daughter  is,  far  other  thoughts. 
Intelligent,  and  other  plans,  to  frame. 
Her,  going  to  the  wars  we  left  a  bride 
New.wedded,  and  the  boy  hung  at  her  breast. 
Who,  man  himself,  consorts  ere  now  with  men 
A  prosperous  youth  ;  his  father,  safe  restored 
To  his  own  Ithaca,  shall  see  him  soon. 
And  he  shall  clasp  his  father  in  his  arms 
As  nature  bids  ;  but  me,  my  cruel  one 
Indulged  not  with  the  dear  delight  to  gaze 
On  my  Orestes,  for  she  slew  me  first. 
*  But  listen ;  treasure  what  I  now  impart. 
Steer  secret  to  thy  native  isle ;  avoid 
Notice;  for  woman  merits  trust  no  more. 
I    Now  tell  me  truth.     Hear  ye  in  whose  abode 
My  son  resides  t  dwells  he  in  Pylus,  say. 
Or  in  Orchomenos,  or  else  beneath 
My  brother's  roof  in  Sparta's  wide  domain ! 
For  my  Orestes  is  not  yet  a  shade. 

So  he,  to  whom  I  answer  thus  retum'd. 
Atrides,  ask  not  me.     Whether  he  live. 
Or  have  already  died,  I  nothing  know ; 
Mere  words  are  vanity,  and  better  spajred. 

Thus  we  discoursing  mutual  stood,  and  tears 
Shedding  disconsolate.    The  shade,  meantime. 
Came  of  Achilles,  Peleus'  mighty  son ; 
Patroclus  also,  and  Antilochus 
Appear'd,  with  Ajax,  for  proportion  just 
And  stature  tall,  (Pelides  sole  except) 
Distinguish'd  above  all  Achaia's  sons. 
The  soul  of  swift  iEacides  at  once 
Knew  me,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  began. 

Brave  Laertiades,  for  wiles  renown'd ! 
What  mightier  enterprise  than  all  the  past 
Hath  made  thee  here  a  guest !  rash  as  thou  art  1 
How  hast  thou  dared  to  penetrate  the  gloom 
Of  Ades,  dwelling  of  the  shadowy  dead. 
Semblances  only  of  what  once  they  were ! 

He  spake,  to  whom  I,  answering,  thus  replied. 
0  Peleus'  son  I  Achilles  I  bravest  far 
Of  all  Achaia's  race !  I  here  arrived 
Seeking  Tiresias,  from  his  lips  to  learn. 
Perchance,  how  I  might  safe  regain  the  coast 
Of  craggy  Ithaca ;  for  tempest-toss'd 
Perpetual,  I  have  neither  yet  approach'd 
Achaia's  shore,  or  landed  on  my  own. 
But  as  for  thee,  Achilles  !  never  man 
Hath  known  felicity  hke  thine,  or  shall. 
Whom  living  we  all  honour'd  as  a  god. 
And  who  maintain'st,  here  resident,  supreme 

1  This  is,  surely,  one  of  the  most  naturml  strokes  to  be 
found  in  any  poet.  Convinced,  for  a  moment,  by  the 
virtues  of  Penelope,  he  mentions  her  with  respect;  but 
recollecting  himself  suddenly,  involves  even  her  in  his 
general  HI  opinion  of  the  sex.  begotten  in  him  by  the 
crimes  of  Clytemnestra. 


Control  among  the  dead ;  indulge  not  then, 
Achilles,  causeless  grief  that  thou  hast  died. 

I  ceased,  and  answer  thus  instant  received. 
Renown'd  Ulysses !  think  not  death  a  theme 
Of  consolation  ;  I  had  rather  live 
The  servile  hind  for  hire,  and  eat  the  bread 
Of  some  man  scantily  himself  sustain'd. 
Than  sovereign  empire  hold  o'er  all  the  shades. 
But  come — speak  to  me  of  my  noble  boy ; 
Proceeds  he,  as  he  promised,  brave  in  arms. 
Or  shuns  he  war  ?    Say  also  hast  thou  heani 
Of  royal  Peleus !  shares  he  still  respect 
Among  his  numerous  Myrmidons,  or  scorn 
In  Hellas  and  in  Phthia,  for  that  age 
Predominates  in  his  enfeebled  limbs ! 
For  help  is  none  in  me  ;  the  glorious  sun 
No  longer  sees  me  such,  as  wnen  in  aid 
Of  the  Achaians  I  o'erspread  the  field 
Of  spacious  Troy  with  aJl  their  bravest  slain. 
*  Oh  might  I,  vigorous  as  then,  repair 
For  one  short  moment  to  my  father's  house. 
They  all  should  tremble  ;  I  would  show  an  arm. 
Such  as  should  daunt  the  fiercest  who  presumes 
To  iniure  him,  or  to  despise  his  age. 

Achilles  spaJce,  to  whom  I  thus  replied. 
Of  noble  Peleus  have  I  nothing  heard  ; 
But  I  will  tell  thee,  as  thou  bidd'st,  the  truth 
Unfeign'd  of  Neoptolemus  thy  son  ; 
For  him,  myself,  on  board  my  hollow  bark 
From  Scyros  to  Achaia's  host  convey'd. 
Oft  as  in  council  under  Ilium's  walls 
We  met,  he  ever  foremost  was  in  speech. 
Nor  spake  erroneous  ;  Nestor  and  myself 
Except,  no  Greecian  could  with  him  compare. 
Oft,  too,  as  we  with  battle  hemm'd  around 
Troy's  bulwarks,  from  among  the  mingled  crowd 
Thy  son  sprang  foremost  into  martial  act. 
Inferior  in  heroic  worth  to  none. 
Beneath  bun  numerous  fell  the  sons  of  Troy 
In  dreadful  fight,  nor  have  I  power  to  name 
Distinctly  all,  who  by  his  glorious  arm 
Exerted  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  expired. 
Yet  will  I  name  Eurypylus,  the  son 
Of  Telephus,  an  hero  whom  his  sword 
Of  life  bereaved,  and  all  around  him  strew'd 
The  plain  with  his  Cctcan  warriors,  won 
To  Ilium's  side  by  bribes'  to  women  given. 
Save  noble  Memnon  only,  I  beheld 
No  chief  at  Ilium  beautiful  as  he. 
Again,  when  we  within  the  horse  of  wood 
Framed  by  Epeiis  sat,  an  ambush  chosen 
Of  all  the  bravest  Greeks,  and  I  in  trust 
Was  pUced  to  open  or  to  keep  fast  closed 
The  hollow  fraud ;  then  every  chieftain  there 
And  senator  of  Greece  wiped  from  his  cheeka 
The  tears,  and  tremors  felt  in  every  limb ; 
But  never  saw  I  clianged  to  terror's  hue 

>  Another  most  beautiful  stroke  of  nature.  Ere  yet 
Ulysses  has  had  opportunity  to  answer,  the  very  thought 
that  Peleus  may  possibly  be  insulted,  fires  him,  and  he 
takes  the  whole  for  granted.  Thus  is  the  impetuous  char- 
acter of  Achilles  sustained  to  the  last  moment. 

'  rvyaiot¥  «7y«ica  St^pcsv— Priam  is  said  to  have  influ- 
enced by  gifto  the  wife  and  mother  of  Eurypylus,  to 
persuade  him  to  the  amistanoe  of  Troy,  he  being  himself 
unwilling  to  engage.  The  passage  through  defect  of  his- 
tory has  long  been  dark,  and  commentators  have  adapted 
different  senses  to  it.  all  conjectural.  The  Cete«ns  are 
said  to  have  been  a  people  of  Mysia,  of  which  Eurypylus 
was  king. 
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His  ruddy  cheeks,  no  tears  wiped  fte  away. 
But  oft  he  prcss'd  me  to  go  forth,  his  suit 
With  prayers  enforcing,  griping  hard  his  hilt 
And  his  bnu«-burthcn'd  spear,  and  dire  revenge 
Denouncing,  ardent,  on  the  race  of  Troy. 
At  length  when  we  had  sack'd  the  lofty  town 
Of  Priam,  laden  with  abundant  spoils 
He  safe  embarkM,  neither  by  spear  or  shaft 
Aught  hurt,  or  in  close  fight  by  faulchion's  edge. 
As  oft  in  war  befals,  where  wounds  are  dealt 
Promiscuous,  at  the  will  of  fiei;y  Mars. 

So  I ;  then  striding  large,  the  spirit  thence 
Withdrew  of  swift  iEacides,  along 
The  hoary '  mead  pacing  with  joy  elate 
That  I  had  blazon'd  bright  his  son's  renown. 

The  other  souls  of  men  by  death  dismiss'd 
Stood  mournful  by,  sad  uttering  each  his  woea ; 
The  soul  alone  I  saw  standing  remote 
Of  Telamonian  Ajax,  still  incensed 
That  in  our  public  cont«st  for  the  arms 
Worn  by  Achilles,  and  by  Thetis  thi*own 
Into  dispute,  my  claim  had  strongest  proved, 
Troy  and  Minerva  judges  of  the  cause. 
Disastrous  victory  I  which  I  could  wish 
Not  to  have  won,  since  for  that  armour's  sake 
The  earth  hath  cover'd  Ajax,  in  his  form 
And  martial  deeds  superior  far  to  all 
The  Greecians,  Peleus'  matchless  son  except. 
I,  seeking  to  appease  him,  thus  began. 

0  Ajax,  son  of  glorious  Telamon  ! 
Canst  thou  remember,  even  after  death, 
Thy  wrath  against  me,  kindled  for  the  sake 

Of  those  pernicious  arms !  arms  which  the  goda 
Ordain'd  of  such  dire  consequence  to  Greece, 
Which  caused  thy  death^  our  bulwark  !     Thee  we 

mourn 
With  grief  perpetual,  nor  the  death  lament 
Of  Peleus'  son,  Achilles,  more  than  thine. 
Yet  none  is  blameable  ;  Jove  evermore 
With  bitterest  hate  pursued  Achaia's  host, 
And  he  ordain'd  thy  death.     Hero  !  approach 
That  thou  may'st  hear  the  words  with  which  I  seek 
To  soothe  thee  ;  let  thy  long  displeasure  cease ! 
Quell  all  resentment  in  thy  generous  breast  I 

1  spake ;  nought  answe'r'd  he,  but  sullen  join'd 
His  fellow  ghosta;  yet,  angry  as  he  was^ 

I  had  prevail'd  even  on  him  to  speak, 

Or  had,  at  least,  accosted  him  again, 

But  that  my  bosom  teem'd  with  strong  desire 

Urgent  to  see  yet  others  of  the  dead. 

There  saw  I  Minos,  offspring  famed  of  Jove  , 
His  golden  sceptre  in  his  hand,  he  sat 
Judge  of  the  dead ',  they,  pleading  each  in  turn 
His  cause,  some  stood,  some  sat,  filling  the  house 
Whose  spacious  golden  gates  are  never  closed. 

Orion  next,  huge  ghost,  engaged  my  view. 
Droves  urging  o'er  the  grassy  mead,  of  beasts 
Which  he  had  slain,  himself,  on  the  wild  hills, 
With  strong  club  arm'd  of  ever-during  brass. 

There  also  Titjiis  on  the  ground  I  saw 
Extended,  offspring  of  the  glorious  earth  ; 
Nine  acres  he  o'erspread,  and,  at  his  side 
Station'd,  two  vultures  on  his  liver  prey'd, 
Scooping  his  entrails  ;  nor  sufiiced  his  liands 
To  fray  them  thence ;  for  he  had  sought  to  force 

'  Kar*  iLc(po^t\hy  Act/iuDyo— Asphodel  was  planted  on 
the  graves,  and  around  the  tombs  of  the  deceased,  and 
henoc  the  Mipposltion,  that  the  Stygian  plain  was  clothed 
with  asphodel    F. 


Latona,  illustrious  concubine  of  Jove, 

What  time  the  goddess  journey 'd  o'er  the  rodki 

Of  Pytho  into  {Heasant  Panopeua. 

Next,  suffering  grievous  torments,  I  bebeld 
Tantalus ;  in  a  pool  he  stood,  his  chin  [found 

Wash'd  by  the  wave ;  thirst-parch'd  he  seem'd,  but 
Nought  to  aasuage  his  thirst ;  for  when  he  bow'd 
His  hoary  head,  ardent  to  quaff,  the  flood 
Vanish 'd  absorb'd,  and  at  his  feet,  adust 
The  soil  appear 'd,  dried,  instant,  by  the  gods. 
Tall  trees,  fruit-laden,  with  inflected  heads 
Stoop'd  to  him,  pears,  pomegranates,  apples  bright. 
The  luscious  fig,  and  unctuous  olive  smooth  : 
Which  when  with  sudden  grasp  he  wonld  have 

seized. 
Winds  whirl'd  them  high  into  the  Stusky  clouds. 

There,  too,  the  hard-task'd  Sisyphus  I  saw, 
*  Thrusting  before  him,  strenuons,  a  vast  rock. 
With  hands  and  feet  struggling,  he  shoved  the  stone 
Up  to  a  hill -top ;  but  the  steep  well-nigh 
Vanquish'd,by  some^  great  force, repulsed, the mus 
Rush'd  again  obstinate  down  to  the  plain. 
Again  sti'etch'd  prone,  severe  he  toil'd,  the  sweat 
Bathed  all  his  weary  limbs,  and  his  hc«d  reek'd. 

The  might  of  Hercules  I,  next,  snrvey'd  ; 
His  semblance  ;  for  himself  their  banquet  aham 
With  the  immortal  gods,  and  in  his  arms 
Enfolds  neat-footed  Hebe,  daughter  fair 
Of  Jove,  and  of  his  golden-sandard  spouse. 
Around  him,  clamorous  as  birds,  the  dead 
Swarm'd  turbulent ;  he  gloomy-brow'd  as  night. 
With  uncased  bow  and  arrow  on  the  string 
Peer'd  terrible  from  side  to  side,  as  one 
Ever  in  act  to  shoot ;  a  dreadful  belt 
He  bore  athwart  his  bosom,  thong'd  with  gold. 
There,  broider'd  shone  many  a  stupendous  form, 
Bears,  wild-boars,  lions  with  fire-flashing  eyes. 
Fierce  combats,  iMtttles,  bloodshed,  homicide. 
The  artist,  author  of  that  belt,  none  such 
Before  produced,  or  after.     Me  his  eye 
No  sooner  mark'd,  than  knowing  me,' in  words 
By  sorrow  quick  suggested,  he  began. 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd  ! 
Ah,  hapless  hero  1  thou  art,  doubtless,  charged. 
Thou  also,  with  some  arduous  labour,  su^ 
As  in  the  realms  of  day  I  once  endured. 
Son  was  I  of  Satumian  Jove,  yet  woes 
Immense  sustain'd,  subjected  to  a  king 
Inferior  far  to  me,  whose  harsh  commands 
Enjoin'd  me  many  a  terrible  exploit. 
He  even  bade  me  on  a  time  lead  hence 
The  dog,  that  task  believing  above  all 
Impracticable ;  yet  from  Ades  him 
I  dragg'd  reluctant  into  light,  by  aid 
Of  Hermes,  and  of  Pallas  azure-eyed. 

So  saying,  he  penetrated  deep  again 
The  abode  of  Pluto  ;  but  I  still  unmoved 
There  stood  expecting,  curious,  other  shades 
To  see  of  hei^oes  in  old  time  deceased. 
And  now,  more  ancient  worthies  still,  and 
I  wish'd,  I  had  beheld,  Pirithofto 

'  fiaard^ovra  must  have  this  sense  interpreted  by  what 
follows.  To  attempt  to  make  the  English  numbers  tx 
prcssive  as  the  Greek,  is  a  lahoor  like  that  of  8is7pilu^. 
The  translator  has  done  what  he  oould. 

'  It  is  now,  perhaps,  impossible  to  aaoertain  with  pre- 
cisian what  Homer  meant  by  ^e  word  KportuU,  whkh 
he  uses  only  here,  and  in  the  next  book,  where  it  is  tht 
name  nf  ScyUa's  dam.  'AyotS^r  la  also  of  wj  donhClU 
eapliontion. 


And  Theseus,  glorious  progeny  of  gods. 
But  nations,  fmt,  numberless  of  the  dead 
Came  shrieking  hideous ;  me  pale  horror  seized, 
Lest  awful  Proserpine  should  thither  send 
The  Gorgon-head  from  Ades,  sight  abhorr'd ! 
I,  therefore,  hasting  to  the  vessel,  bade 
My  crew  embark,  and  cast  the  hawsers  loose. 
They,  quick  embarking,  on  the  benches  sat. 
Down  the  Oceanus  *  the  current  bore 
My  galley,  winning,  at  the  first,  her  way 
With  oars,  then  wafted  by  propitious  gales. 


BOOK  XII. 

ARGUMENT. 
UI7MM,  pnrsainK  his  narrative,  relates  his  retom  from 
the  shades  to  Circe's  island,  the  precautions  given  him 
by  that  goddess,  his  escape  from  the  Sirens,  and  from 
Scylla  and  CharybdU;  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  where  his 
companions,  having  slain  and  eaten  the  oxen  of  the  Sun, 
are  afterward  shipwrecked  and  lost ;  and  concludes  the 
whole  with  an  account  of  his  arrival,  alone,  on  th'j  mast 
of  his  vessel,  at  the  island  of  Calypso. 

AxD  now,  borne  seaward  from  the  river-stream 
Of  the  Oceanus  we  plow'd  ac^n 
The  spacious  deep,  and  reach'd  the  JEas&n  isle. 
Where,  daughter  of  the  dawn,  Aurora  takes 
Her  choral  sports,  and  whence  the  sun  ascends. 
We,  there  arriving,  thrust  our  bark  a^und 
On  the  smooth  beach,  then  landed,  and  on  shore 
Reposed,  expectant  of  the  sacred  dawn. 
But  soon  as  day-spring's  daughter  rosy-palm*d 
Look'd  forth  again,  sending  my  friends  before, 
I  bade  them  bring  ElpenoPs  body  down 
From  the  abode  of  Circe  to  the  beach. 
Then  on  the  utmost  headland  of  the  coast 
We  timber  fell'd,  and  sorrowing  o'er  the  dead. 
His  funeral  rites  watcr*d  with  tears  profiise. 
The  dead  consumed,  and  with  the  dead  his  arms. 
We  heap'd  his  tomb,  and  the  sepulchral  post 
Erecting,  fix'd  his  shapely  oar  aloft. 

Thus,  punctual,  we  performed  ;  nor  our  return 
From  Ades  knew  not  Circe,  but  attired 
In  luiste,  ere  long  arrived,  with  whom  appeared 
Her  female  train  with  plenteous  viands  charged. 
And  bright  wine  rosy  red.     Amidst  us  all 
Standing,  the  beauteous  goddess  thus  began. 

Ah  miserable  1  who  have  sought  the  sliades 
Alive  !  while  others  of  the  human  race 
Die  only  once,  appointed  twice  to  die  I 
Come — take  ye  food ;  drink  wine ;  and  on  the  shore 
All  day  regale,  for  ye  shall  hence  again 
At  day-Bpring  o'er  the  deep ;  but  I  will  mark 
Myself  your  future  course,  nor  uninform'd 
Leave  you  in  aught,  lest,  through  some  dire  mistake. 
By  sea  or  land  new  miseries  ye  incur. 

The  goddess  spake,  whose  mvitation  kind 
We  glad  accepted  ;  thus  we  feasting  sat 
Till  set  of  sun,  and  quaffing  richest  wine  ; 

1  The  two  first  lines  of  the  following  book  seem  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  meaning  of  the  conclusion  of  this,  and  to 
prove  sufficiently  that  by  'CltttapSs  here.  Homer  could  not 
possibly  intend  any  other  than  a  river.  In  those  lines  he 
tells  us  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  the  ship  Z<^  the  stream 
of  the  river  Oe^anus,  and  arrived  in  the  open  sea,  Dio- 
dorus  Biculus  informs  us,  that  *ClKtav6t  had  been  a  name 
anciently  fiven  to  the  Nile.    Sec  Clarke. 


But  when  the  sun  went  down  and  darkness  fell. 
My  crew  beside  the  hawsers  slept,  while  me 
The  goddess  by  the  hand  leading  apart. 
First  bade  me  sit,  then,  seated  opposite. 
Enquired,  minute,  of  all  that  I  had  seen, 
And  I,  from  first  to  last,  recounted  all. 
Then  thus  the  awful  goddess  in  return. 

Thus  far  thy  toils  are  finish'd.    Now  attend ! 
Mark  well  my  words,  of  which  the  gods  will  sure 
Themselves  remind  thee  in  the  needful  hour. 
First  shalt  thou  reach  the  Sirens ;  they  the  hearts 
Enchant  of  all  who  on  their  coast  arrive. 
The  wretch,  who  unforewarn'd  approaching,  hears 
The  Sirens'  voice,  his  wife  and  little-ones 
Ne'er  fly  to  gratulate  his  glad  return  ; 
But  him  the  Sirens  sitting  in  the  meads 
Charm  with  mellifluous  song,  while  all  around 
The  bones  accumulated  lie  of  men 
Now  putrid,  and  the  skins  mouldering  away. 
But,  pass  them  thou,  and  lest  thy  people  hear 
Those  warblings,  ere  thou  yet  approach,  fill  all 
Their  ears  with  wax  moulded  between  thy  palms ; 
But  as  for  thee — thou  hear  them  if  thou  wUt. 
Yet  let  thy  people  bind  thee  to  the  mast 
Erect,  encompassing  thy  feet  and  arms 
With  cordage  well-secured  to  the  mast-foot. 
So  shalt  thou,  raptured,  hear  the  Sirens'  song. 
But  if  thou  supplicate  to  be  released. 
Or  give  such  order,  then,  with  added  cords 
Let  thy  companions  bind  thee  still  the  more. 
When  thus  thy  people  shall  have  safely  pass'd 
The  Sirens  by,  think  not  from  me  to  learn 
What  course  thou  next  shalt  steer ;  two  will  occur ; 
Deliberate  chuse :  I  shall  describe  them  both. 
Here  vaulted  rocks  impend,  dash'd  by  the  waves 
Immense  of  Amphitrite  azure-eyed ; 
The  blessed  gods  those  rocks.  Erratic,  call. 
Birds  cannot  pass  them  safe ;  no,  not  the  doves 
Which  his  ambrosia  bear  to  father  Jove, 
But  even  of  those  doves  the  slippery  rock 
Proves  fatal  still  to  one,  for  which  the  god 
Supplies  another,  lest  the  number  fail. 
No  ship,  what  ship  soever  there  arrives. 
Escapes  them,  but  both  mariners  and  planks 
Whelm'd  under  billows  of  the  deep,  or,  caught 
By  fiery  temi>ests,  sudden  disappear. 
Those  rocks  the  billow-cleaving  bark  alone. 
The  Argo,  further'd  by  the  vows  of  all, 
Pass'd  safely,  sailing  from  iEaeta's  isle  ; 
Nor  she  had  pass'd,  but  surely  dash'd  had  been 
On  those  huge  rocks,  but  that,  propitious  still 
To  Jason,  Juno  sped  her  safe  along. 
These  rocks  are  two  ;  one  lifts  his  summit  sharp; 
High  as  the  spacious  heavens,  wrapt  in  dun  cloud» 
Perpetual,  which  nor  autumn  sees  dispersed 
Nor  summer,  for  the  sun  shines  never  there ; 
No  mortal  man  might  climb  it  or  descend. 
Though  twice  ten  hands  and  twice  ten  feet  he  own'd, 
For  it  is  levigated  as  by  art. 
Down  scoop'd  to  Erebus,  a  cavern  drear 
Yawns  in  the  centre  of  its  western  side  ; 
Pass  it,  rcnown'd  Ulysses  !  but  aloof 
So  far,  that  a  keen  arrow  smartly  sent 
Forth  from  thy  bark  should  fail  to  reach  the  eare. 
There  Scylla  dwells,  and  thence  her  howl  is  heard 
Tremendous ;  shrill  her  voice  is  as  the  note 
Of  hound  new-whelp'd,  but  hideous  her  aspect, 
Such  as  no  mortal  man,  nor  even  a  god 
Encountering  her,  should  with  delight  survey. 
Her  feet  are  twelve,  all  fore-feet ;  six  her  necks 
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Of  hideous  length,  each  clubb'd  into  a  head 

Terriiic,  and  each  head  with  fangs  is  arm*d 

In  triple  row,  thick-planted,  stored  with  death. 

Plunged  to  her  middle  in  the  hollow  den 

She  lurks,  protruding  from  the  black  abyss 

Her  heads,  with  which  the  ravening  monster  divea 

In  quest  of  dolphins,  dog-iish,  or  of  prey 

More  bulky,  such  as  in  the  roaring  gulfs 

Of  Amphitrite  without  end  abounds. 

It  is  no  seaman's  boast  that  e'er  he  slipp*d 

Her  cavern  by,  unharm'd.     In  every  mouth 

She  bears  upcaught  a  mariner  away. 

The  other  rock,  Ulysses,  thou  shalt  find 

Humbler,  a  bow-shot  only  from  the  first ; 

On  tliis  a  wild  fig  grows  broad-leaved,  and  here 

Charybdis  dire  ingulfs  the  sable  flood. 

Each  day  she  thrice  disgorges,  and  each  day 

Thrice  swallows  it.     Ah  I  well-forewarn'd  beware 

What  time  she  swallows,  that  thou  come  not  nigh, 

For  not  himself,  Neptune,  could  snatch  thee  thence. 

Close  passing  Scylla's  rock,  shoot  swift  thy  bark 

Beyond  it,  since  the  loss  of  six  alone 

Is  better  far  than  shipwreck  made  of  all. 

So  Circe  spake,  to  whom  I  thus  replied. 
Tell  me,  O  goddess,  next,  and  tell  me  true ! 
If,  chance,  from  fell  Charybdis  I  escape,- 
May  I  not  also  save  from  Scylla's  force 
My  people,  should  the  monster  threaten  thcni  I 

I  said,  and  quick  the  goddess  in  return. 
Unhappy !  can  exploits  and  toils  of  war 
Still  please  thee  !  yield'st  not  to  the  gods  them- 
She  is  no  mortal,  but  a  deathless  pest,        [selves! 
Impi'acticable,  savage,  battle-proof. 
Defence  is  vain  ;  flight  is  tliy  sole  resource. 
For  should'st  thou  Unger  putting  on  thy  arms 
Beside  the  rock,  beware,  lest  darting  forth 
Her  numerous  heads,  she  seize  with  every  mouth 
A  Gi*eecian,  and  with  others,  even  thee. 
Pass  therefore  swift,  and  passing,  loud  invoke 
Cratais,  mother  of  this  plague  of  man, 
Who  will  forbid  her  to  assail  thee  more. 
Thou,  next, shall  reach  Thrinacia ;  there,  the  beeves 
And  fatted  flocks  graze  numerous  of  the  Sun  ; 
Seven  herds ;  as  many  flocks  of  snowy  fleece ; 
Fifty  in  each  ;  they  breed  not,  neither  die, 
Nor  are  they  kept  by  less  than  goddesses, 
Lampetia  fair,  and  rhncthusa,  both 
By  nymph  Necera  to  Hyperion  borne. 
Them,  soon  as  she  had  tmin'd  them  to  an  age 
Proportion'd  to  that  charge,  their  mother  sent 
Into  Thrinacia,  there  to  dwell  and  keep 
Inviolate  their  father's  flocks  and  herds. 
If,  anxioui'  for  a  safe  return,  thou  spare 
Those  herds  and  flocks,  though  after  much  endured. 
Ye  may  at  last  your  Ithaca  regain  ; 
But  should'st  thou  violate  them,  I  foretel 
Destruction  of  thy  ship  and  of  thy  crew. 
And  though  thyself  escape,  thou  shalt  return 
Late,  in  ill  plight,  and  all  thy  friends  destroyed. 

She  ended,  and  the  golden  morning  dawn'd. 
Then,  all-divine,  her  graceful  steps  she  tum'd 
Back  through  the  isle,  and,  at  the  beach  arrived, 
I  summon'd  all  my  followers  to  ascend 
The  bark  again,  and  cast  the  hawsers  loose. 
They,  at  my  voice,  embarking,  fiU'd  in  ranks 
The  seats,  and  rowing,  thresh'd  the  hoary  flood. 
And  now,  melodious  Circe,  n^mph  divine. 
Sent  after  us  a  canvass-stretching  bi*eeze. 
Pleasant  companion  of  our  course,  and  we 
(The  decks  and  benches  clear'd)  untoiling  sat, 


While  managed  gales  sped  swift  the  bark  along. 
Then,  with  dejected  heart,  thus  I  began. 

Oh  fnends !  (for  it  is  needful  that  not  one 
Or  two  alone  the  admonition  hear 
Of  Circe,  beauteous  prophetess  divine) 
To  all  I  speak,  that  whether  we  escape 
Or  perish,  all  may  be  at  least  forewam*d. 
She  bids  us,  first,  avoid  the  dangerous  song 
Of  the  sweet  Sirens  and  their  flowery  meads. 
Me  only  she  permits  those  strains  to  hear ; 
But  ye  shall  bind  me  with  coercion  strong 
Of  cordage  well-secured  to  the  mast-foot. 
And  by  no  struggles  to  be  loosed  of  mine. 
But  should  I  supplicate  to  be  released 
Or  give  such  order,  then,  with  added  cords 
Be  it  your  part  to  bind  me  still  the  more. 

Thus  with  distinct  precaution  I  prepared 
My  people ;  rapid  in  her  course,  meantime. 
My  gallant  bark  approach'd  the  Sirens'  isle. 
For  brisk  and  favourable  blew  the  wind. 
Then  fell  the  wind  suddenly,  and  serene 
A  breathless  calm  ensued,  while  all  around 
The  billows  slumber'd,  lulfd  by  power  divine. 
Up-sprang  my  people,  and  the  folded  sails 
Bestowing  in  tlie  hold,  sat  to  their  oars. 
Which  with  their  polish'd  blades  whiten'd  the  deep. 
I,  then,  with  edge  of  steel  severing  minute 
A  waxen  cake,  chafed  it  and  moulded  it 
Between  my  palms ;  ere  long  the  ductile  man 
Grew  warm,  obedient  to  that  ceaseless  force. 
And  to  Hyperion's  all-pervading  beams. 
With  that  soft  liniment  I  fiU'd  the  ears 
Of  my  companions,  man  by  man,  and  they 
My  feet  and  arms  with  strong  coercion  bound 
Of  cordage  to  the  mast-foot  well  secured. 
Then  down  they  sat,  and  rowing,  thresh'd  the  brine. 
But  when  with  rapid  course  we  had  arrived 
Within  such  distance  as  a  voice  may  reach. 
Not  unperceived  by  them  the  gliding  bark 
Approach'd,  and  thus  harmonious  they  began. 

Ulysses,  chief  by  every  tongue  extoU'd, 
Achaia's  boast,  oh  hither  steer  thy  bark  ! 
Here  stay  thy  course,  and  Usten  to  our  lay ! 
These  shores  none  passes  in  his  sable  ship 
Till,  fii-st,  the  warblings  of  our  voice  he  hear, 
Then,  happier  hence  and  wiser  he  departs. 
All  that  the  Gi*eeks  endured,  and  all  the  ills 
Inflicted  by  the  gods  on  Troy,  we  know, 
Know  all  that  passes  on  the  boundless  earth. 

So  they  with  voices  sweet  their  music  pour*d 
Melodious  on  my  ear,  winning  with  ease 
My  heart's  desire  to  listen,  and  by  signs 
I  bade  my  people,  instant,  set  me  free. 
But  they  incumbent  row'd,  and  from  their  seats 
Eurylochus  and  Perimedes  sprang 
With  added  cords  to  bind  me  still  the  more. 
This  danger  past,  and  when  the  Sirens*  voice, 
Now  left  remote,  had  lost  its  power  to  charm. 
Then,  my  companions  freeing  from  the  wax 
Their  ears,  delivcr'd  me  from  my  restraint. 
The  island  left  afar,  soon  I  discem'd 
Huge  waves,  and  smoke,  and  horrid  thundering^ 
All  sat  aghast ;  forth  flew  at  once  tlie  oars  [beard. 
From  every  hand,  and  with  a  clash  the  waves 
Smote  all  together ;  check'd,  the  galley  stood. 
By  billow-sweeping  oars  no  longer  urged. 
And  I,  throughout  the  bark,  man  after  man 
Encouraged  ail,  addressing  thus  my  crew. 

We  meet  no^  now,  my  friends,  our  first  distrem. 
This  evil  is  not  greater  than  m-e  found 
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When  the  huge  Cyclops  in  his  hollow  den 
Iinprison'd  us,  yet  even  thence  we  'scaped, 
My  intrepidity  and  fertile  thought 
Opening  the  way ;  and  we  shall  recollect 
These  dangers  also,  in  due  time,  with  joy. 
Come,  then — pursue  my  counsel.     Ye  your  seats 
Still  occupying,  smite  the  furrowM  flood 
With  well-timed  strokes,  that  hy  the  will  of  Jove 
We  may  escape,  percfumce,  this  death,  secure. 
To  thee  the  pilot  thus  I  speak,  (my  words 
Mark  thou,  for  at  thy  touch  the  rudder  moves^ 
This  smoke,  and  these  tumultuous  waves  avoid ; 
Steer  wide  of  both  ;  yet  with  an  eye  intent 
On  yonder  rock,  lest  unaware  thou  hold 
Too  near  a  course,  and  plunge  us  into  harm. 

So  I ;  with  whose  advice  all,  quick,  complied. 
But  Scylla  I  as  yet  named  not,  (that  woe 
Without  a  cure)  lest,  terrified,  my  crew 
Should  all  renounce  their  oars,  and  crowd  below. 
Just  then,  forgetful  of  the  strict  command 
Of  Circe  not  to  arm,  I  clothed  me  all 
In  radiant  armour,  grasp'd  two  quivering  spears. 
And  to  the  deck  ascended  at  the  proV, 
Expecting  earliest  notice  there,  what  time 
The  rock-bred  ScyUa  should  annoy  ray  friends. 
But  I  discem*d  her  not,  nor  could,  although 
To  weariness  of  sight  the  dusky  rock 
I  vigilant  explored    Thus,  many  a  groan 
Heaving,  we  navigated  sad  the  streight. 
For  here  stood  Scylla,  while  Charybdis  there 
With  hoarse  throat  deep  absorbed  the  briny  flood. 
Oft  as  she  vomited  the  deluge  forth. 
Like  water  cauldron  d  o*er  a  furious  fire 
The  whu*ling  deep  all  murmur'd,  and  the  spray 
On  both  those  rocky  summits  fell  in  showers. 
But  when  she  suck*d  the  salt  wave  down  again. 
Then,  all  the  pool  appearM  wheeling  about 
Within,  the  rock  i*ebelIow'd,  and  the  sea 
Drawn  off  into  that  gulf  disclosed  to  view 
The  oozy  bottom.     Us  pale  horror  seized. 
Thus,  dreading  death,  with  fast-set  eyes  we  watcird 
Charybdis ;  meantime,  Scylla  from  the  bark 
Causht  six  away,  the  bravest  of  my  friends. 
With  eyes,  that  moment,  on  my  ship  and  crew 
Retorted,  I  beheld  the  legs  and  arms 
Of  those  whom  she  uplifted  in  the  air ; 
On  me  they  called,  my  name,  the  last,  last  time 
Pronouncing  then,  in  agony  of  heart. 
As  when  from  some  bold  point  among  the  rocks 
The  angler,  with  his  taper  rod  in  hand, 
Casts  forth  his  bait  to  snare  the  smaller  fry, 
He  swines  away  remote  his  guarded  i  line. 
Then  jerks  his  gasping  prey  forth  from  the  deep, 
So  Scylhi  them  raised  gasping  to  the  rock, 
And  at  her  cavern's  mouth  devoured  them  loud- 
Shrieking,  and  stretching  forth  to  me  their  anus 
In  sign  of  hopeless  misery.     Ne'er  beheld 
These  eyes  in  all  the  seas  that  I  have  roam'd, 
A  sight  so  piteous,  nor  in  all  my  toils. 

From  Scylla  and  Charybdis  dire  escaped. 
We  reached  the  noble  island  of  the  Sun 
Ere  long,  where  bright  Hyperion's  beauteous  herds 
Broad-fronted  grazed,  and  his  well-batten'd  flocks. 
I,  in  the  bark  and  on  the  sea,  the  voice 
Of  oxen  bellowing  in  hovels  heard. 
And  of  loud-bleating  sheep ;  then  dropp'd  the  word 
Into  my  memory  of  the  sightless  seer, 

I  Th«7  pataed  the  line  throagh  a  pipe  nf  hom«  to  aecure 
it  aicniost  the  flahes*  Ute 


Theban  Tiresias,  and  the  caution  strict 

Of  Circe,  my  iEeean  monitress. 

Who  with  such  force  had  cautioned  me  to  avoid 

The  island  of  the  Sun,  joy  of  mankind. 

Thus  then  to  my  companions,  sad,  I  spake. 

Hear  ye,  my  friends!  although  long  time  distress'd, 
The  words  prophetic  of  the  Theban  seer 
And  of  iEaean  Circe,  whose  advice 
Was  oft  repeated  to  me  to  avoid 
This  ishind  of  the  Sun,  joy  of  mankind. 
There,  said  the  goddess,  dread  your  heaviest  woeo, 
Pass  the  isle,  therefore,  scudding  swift  away. 

I  ceased ;  they  me  with  consternation  he«rd, 
And  harshly  thus  Eurylochus  replied. 

Ulysses,  ruthless  chief !  no  toils  impair 
Thy  strength,  of  senseless  iron  thou  art  form'd. 
Who  thy  companions  weary,  and  o'erwatchM 
Foibidd'st  to  disembark  on  this  fair  isle. 
Where  now,  at  last,  we  might  with  ease  regale. 
Thou,  rash,  command'st  U8,  leaving  it  afar, 
To  roam  all  night  the  ocean's  dreai*y  waste ; 
But  winds  to  ships  injurious  spring  by  night. 
And  how  shall  we  escape  a  dreadful  death 
If,  chance,  a  sudden  gust  Irom  south  arise 
Or  stormy  west,  that  dash  in  pieces  oft 
The  vessel,  even  in  the  gods'  despight  I 
Prepare  we  rather  now,  as  night  enjoins. 
Our  evening  fare  beside  the  sable  bark, 
In  which  at  peep  of  day  we  may  again 
Launch  forth  secure  into  the  boundless  flood. 

He  ceased,  whom  all  applauded.     Then  I  knew 
That  sorrow  by  the  will  of  adverse  heaven 
Approach'd,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  replied. 

1  suffer  force,  Eurylochus !  and  yield 
0*er-ruled  by  numbers.     Come,  then,  swear  ye  all 
A  solemn  oath,  that  should  we  find  a  herd 
Or  numerous  flock,  none  here  shall  either  sheep 
Or  bullock  slay,  by  appetite  profane 
Seduced,  but  shall  the  viands  eat  content 
Which  from  immortal  Circe  we  received. 

I  spake ;  they  readily  a  solemn  oath 
Sware  all,  and  when  their  oath  was  fully  sworn. 
Within  a  creek  where  a  fresh  fountain  rose 
They  moor'd  the  bark,  and  issuing,  began 
Brisk  preparation  for  their  evening  cheer. 
But  when  nor  hunger  now  nor  thirst  remain'd 
Unsated,  recollecting,  then,  their  friends 
By  Scylla  seized  and  at  her  cave  devour'd. 
They  moum'd,  nor  ceased  to  mourn  them,  till 

they  slept. 
The  night's  tliird  portion  come,  when  now  the  stars 
Had  traversed  the  mid  sky,  cloud-gatherer  Jove 
Call'd  forth  a  vehement  wind  with  tempest  charged. 
Menacing  earth  and  sea  with  pitchy  clouds 
Tremendous,  and  the  night  fell  dark  from  heaven. 
But  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  day, 
Look'd  rosy  forth,  we  haled,  drawn  inland  more. 
Our  bark  into  a  grot,  where  nymphs  were  wont 
Graceful  to  tread  the  dance,  or  to  repose. 
Convening  there  my  friends,  I  thus  began. 

My  friends !  food  fails  us  not,  but  bread  is  yet 
And  wine  on  board.     Abstain  we  from  the  herds, 
Lest  harm  ensue ;  for  ye  behold  the  flocks 
And  herds  of  a  most  potent  god,  the  Sun  1 
Whose  eye  and  watchful  ear  none  may  elude. 

So  saving,  I  sway'd  the  generous  minds  of  alL 
A  month  complete  the  south  wind  ceaseless  blew, 
Nor  other  wind  blew  next,  save  east  and  south. 
Yet  they,  while  neither  food  nor  rosy  wine     [die 
Fail*d  them,  the  herds  harm'd  not,  through  fear  to 
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But,  our  provisions  failing,  they  eniploy'd 
Whole  days  in  search  of  food,  snaring  with  hooks 
Birds,  fishes,  of  what  kind  soeVr  they  might, 
By  famine  urged.     I  solitary  roam'd 
Meantime  the  isle,  seeking  hy  prayer  to  move 
Some  god  to  show  us  a  deliverance  thence. 
When,  roving  thus  the  isle,  I  had  at  length 
Left  all  my  crew  remote,  laving  my  hands 
Where  shelter  warm  I  found  from  the  rude  blasty 
I  supplicated  every  power  above ; 
But  they  my  prayers  answer'd  with  slumbers  soft 
Shed  o'er  my  eyes,  and  with  pernicious  art 
Eurylochus,  the  while,  my  friends  harangued. 

My  friends !  afflicted  as  ye  are,  yet  hear 
A  fellow-sufferer.     Death,  however  caused, 
Abhorrence  moves  in  miserable  man, 
But  death  by  famine  is  a  fate  of  all 
Most  to  be  fear*d.     Come — let  us  hither  drive 
And  sacrifice  to  the  immortal  powers 
The  best  of  all  the  oxen  of  the  Sun, 
Resolving  thus — that  soon  as  we  shall  reach 
Our  native  Ithaca,  we  will  erect 
To  bright  Ilyjierion  an  illustrious  fane, 
Which  with  magnificent  and  numerous  gifts 
We  will  enrich.     But  should  he  choose  to  sink 
Our  vessel,  for  his  stately  beeves  incensed, 
And  should,  with  him,  all  heaven  conspire  our 
I  rather  had  with  open  mouth,  at  once,       [death. 
Meeting  the  billows,  perish,  than  by  slow 
And  pining  waste,  hei-e  in  this  desert  isle. 

So  spake  Eurylochus,  whom  all  approved. 
Then  driving  all  the  fattest  of  the  herd 
Few  paces  only,  (for  the  sacred  beeves 
Grazed  rarely  distant  from  the  bark)  they  stood 
Compassing  them  around,  and,  grasping  each 
Green  foliage  newly  pluck'd  from  saplings  tall, 
rFor  barley  none  in  all  our  bark  remained) 
Worship'd  the  gods  in   prayer.      Prayer  made, 

they  slew 
And  flay'd  them,  and  the  thighs  with  double  fat 
Investing,  spread  them  o*er  with  slices  crude. 
No  wine  had  they  with  which  to  consecrate 
The  blazing  rites,  but  with  libation  poor 
Of  water  hallow'd  the  interior  parts.  [shared 

Now,  when  the  thighs  were  burnt,  and  each  had 
His  portion  of  the  maw,  and  when  the  rest 
All  slash 'd  and  scored  hung  roasting  at  the  fire, 
Sleep,  in  that  moment,  suddenly  my  eyes 
Forsaking,  to  the  shore  I  bent  my  way. 
But  ere  the  station  of  our  bark  I  reach'd. 
The  savoury  steam  greeted  me.     At  the  scent 
I  wept  aloud,  and  to  the  gods  exclaimed. 

Oh  Jupiter,  and  all  ye  powers  above  ! 
With  cruel  sleep  and  fatal  ye  have  luU'd 
My  cares  to  rest,  such  horrible  offence 
Meantime  my  rash  companions  have  devised. 

Then,  flew  long-stoled  Lampetia  to  the  Sun 
At  once  with  tidings  of  his  slaughter'd  beeves. 
And  he,  incensed,  the  immortals  thus  addressed. 

Jove,  and  ye  everlasting  powers  divine ! 
Avenge  me  instant  on  the  crew  profane 
Of  Laertiades ;  Ulysses'  friends 
Have  dared  to  slay  my  beeves,  which  I  with  joy 
Beheld,  both  when  1  climb'd  the  starry  heavens, 
And  when  to  earth  I  sloped  my  **  westering  wheels,** 
But  if  they  yield  me  not  amercement  due 
And  honourable  for  my  loss,  to  hell 
I  will  descend,  and  give  the  ghosts  my  beams. 

Then,  thus  the  cloud-assembler  god  i*cplied. 
Sun !  shine  thou  still  on  the  inmioi'tal  poweis. 


And  on  the  teeming  earth,  frail  man's  abode. 
My  candent  bolts  can  in  a  moment  reach 
And  split  their  flying  bark  in  the  mid-sea. 

These  things  Calypso  told  me,  tauji^ht  heneU; 
By  herald  Hermes,  as  she  oft  affirm 'd. 

But  when  descending  to  the  shore,  I  readi*d 
At  length  my  bark,  with  aspect  stem  and  tone 
I  reprimanded  them,  yet  no  redreas 
Could  frame,  or  remedy — the  beeves  were  dead. 
Soon  follow'd  signs  portentous  sent  from  heaveo. 
The  skins  all  crept,  and  on  the  spits  the  flesh 
Both  roast  and  raw  bellow 'd,  as  with  the  voiee 
Of  living  beeves.     Thus  my  devoted  friends 
Driving  the  fattest  oxen  of  the  Sun, 
Feasted  six  days  entire ;  but  w^hen  the  seventh 
By  mandate  of  Satumian  Jove  appeared. 
The  storm  then  ceased  to  rage,  xtnd  we,  again 
Embarking,  launch'd  our  galley,  rear'd  the  mast. 
And  gave  our  unfurl'd  canvass  to  the  wind. 

The  island  left  afar,  and  other  land 
Appearing  none,  but  sky  alone  and  sea. 
Right  o'er  the  hollow  bark  Satumian  Jove 
Hung  a  coerulean  cloud,  darkening  the  deep. 
Not  long  my  vessel  ran,  for  blowing  wild. 
Now  came  shrill  Zephyrus ;  a  stormy  gust      [fell 
Snapp'd  sheer  the  shrouds  on  both  sides ;  backward 
The  mast,  and  with  loose  tackle  strew'd  the  bob! ; 
Striking  the  pilot  in  the  stem,  it  crush'd 
His  skull  together ;  he  a  diver's  plunge 
Made  downward,  and  his  noble  spirit  fled. 
Meantime,  Jove  thundering,  hurl'd  into  tlie  ship 
His  bolts ;  she,  smitten  by  the  fires  of  Jove, 
Quaked  all  her  length ;  with  sulphur  fiU'd  she 

i«ek'd. 
And  o*er  her  sides  headlong  my  people  plunged 
Like  sea-mews,  interdicted  by  that  stroke 
Of  wrath  divine  to  hope  their  country*  more. 
But  I,  the  vessel  still  paced  to  and  fro. 
Till,  sever'd  by  the  boisterous  waves,  her  sides 
Forsook  the  keel  now  left  to  float  alone. 
Snapp'd  where  it  join 'd  the  keel  the  mast  had&llen. 
But  fell  encircled  with  a  leathern  brace. 
Which  it  retain'd ;  binding  with  this  the  mast 
And  keel  together,  on  them  both  I  sat. 
Borne  helpless  onward  by  the  dreadful  gale. 
And  now  the  west  subsided,  and  the  south 
Arose  instead,  with  misery  charged  for  me. 
That  I  might  measure  back  my  course  again 
To  dire  Charybdis.     All  night  long  I  drove. 
And  when  the  sun  arose,  at  Scyllas  rock 
Once  more,  and  at  Charybdis  gulf  arrived. 
It  was  the  time  when  she  absorb'd  profound 
The  briny  flood,  but  by  a  wave  upborne 
I  seized  the  branches  fast  of  the  wild-fig*. 
To  which,  bat-like,  I  clung  ;  yet  where  to  fix 
My  foot  secure  found  not,  or  where  to  ascend, 
For  distant  lay  the  roots,  and  distant  shot 
The  largest  arms  erect  into  the  air, 

0  ershadowing  all  Charybdis ;  therefore  hard 

1  clench 'd  the  boughs,  till  she  disgorged  again 
Both  keel  and  mast.     Not  undesired  by  me 
They  came,  though  late ;  for  at  what  hour  the  judge. 
After  decision  made  of  numerous  strifes' 
Between  young  candidates  for  honour,  leaves 
The  forum  for  refreshment*  sake  at  home. 
Then  was  it  that  tlie  mast  and  keel  emerged. 

I  8ee  line  15  of  col.  1.  p.  4ML 

"  lie  had  therefore  held  by  the  fif-tree  from  son-rtetiU 
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I>eliTer'd  to  a  voluntary  fall, 

Fast  by  those  beams  I  dash'd  into  the  flood, 

And  seated  on  them  both,  with  oary  palms 

Impeird  them ;  nor  the  sire  of  gods  and  men 

Pennitted  Scylla  to  discern  me  more. 

Else  had  I  perished  by  her  fangs  at  last. 

Nine  days  1  floated  thence,  and  on  the  tenth 

Dark  night,  the  gods  convey'd  me  to  the  isle 

O^gia,  nabitation  of  divine 

Cuypeo,  by  whose  hospitable  aid 

And  assiduity,  my  strength  revived. 

Bat  wherefore  this  1  ye  have  already  leam'd 

That  history,  thou  and  thy  illustrions  spouse ; 

I  told  it  yesterday,  and  hate  a  tale 

Once  amply  told,  then,  needless,  traced  again. 


BOOK  XIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

DlyaMs  having  flniithed  his  narrative,  and  received  ad- 
ditional presentafrom  the  Pharacians.  embarlcs;  he  is 
oonreyed  in  his  sleep  to  Ithaca,  and  in  his  sleep  is  landed 
on  thRt  island.  The  ship  that  carried  him  is  in  her 
reinm  transformed  by  Neptune  to  a  rock. 

Minerva  meets  him  on  the  shore,  enables  him  to  recollect 
his  country,  which,  till  enlightened  by  her.  he  believed 
to  be  a  country  strange  to  him,  and  they  concert  together 
the  means  of  destroying  the  suitonk  The  goddcM  then 
repaira  to  Sparta  to  call  thence  Telemachus,  and  Ulysses, 
by  her  aid  di»guised  like  a  beggar,  proceeds  towards  the 
cottage  of  Emuseus. 

Hb  ceased ;  the  whole  assembly  silent  sat, 
Charmed  into  ecstacy  with  his  discourse 
Throughout  the  twilight  hall.  Then,  thus  the  king. 

Ulysses,  since  beneath  my  brazen  dome 
Sublune  thou  hast  arrived,  like  woes,  I  trust. 
Thou  shalt  not  in  thy  voyage  hence  sustain 
By  tempests  tost,  though  much  to  woe  inured. 
To  you,  who  daily  in  my  palace  quaff 
Your  princely  meed  of  generous  wine  and  hear 
The  sacred  bard,  my  pleasure  thus  I  speak. 
'J*he  robes,  wrought  gold,  and  all  the  other  gifts 
To  this  our  uuest,  by  the  Pheeacian  chiefs 
Brought  hither  in  the  sumptuous  coffer  lie. 
But  come — present  ye  to  the  stranger,  each. 
An  ample  tripod  also,  with  a  vase 
Of  smaller  size,  for  which  we  will  be  paid 
By  public  impost ;  for  the  charge  of  all 
Excessive  were  by  one  alone  defrayed. 

So  spake  AlcinoQs,  and  his  counsel  pleased  ; 
Then,  all  retiring,  sought  repose  at  home. 
But  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Look'd  rosy  forth,  each  hasted  to  the  bark 
With  his  illustrious  present,  which  the  might 
Of  king  AlcinoQs,  who  himself  her  sides 
Ascended,  safe  beneath  the  seats  bestow'd. 
Lest  it  should  harm  or  hinder,  while  he  toil'd 
In  rowing,  some  Phsacian  of  the  crew. 
The  palace  of  AlcinoQs  seeking  next. 
Together,  they  prepared  a  new  regale. 

For  them,  in  sacriflce,  the '  sac^d  might 
Of  king  AlcinoQs  slew  an  ox  to  Jove 
Satumian,  cloud-girt  governor  of  all. 
The  thighs  with  fire  prepared,  all  glad  partook 
The  noble  feast ;  meantime,  the  biurd  divine 

'  'Ic^r  fiiyos  'AAiriKfioio. 


Sang,  sweet  Demodocus,  the  people's  joy. 

But  oft  Ulysses  to  the  radiant  sun 

Tum'd  wistful  eyes,  anxious  for  his  decline, 

Nor  longer,  now,  patient  of  dull  delay. 

As  when  some  hungry  swain  whose  sable  beeves 

Have  tlirough  the  fallow  dragg'd  his  ponderous 

plough 
All  day,  the  setting  sun  views  with  delight 
For  supper*  sake,  which  with  tired  feet  he  seeks. 
So  welcome  to  Ulysses'  eyes  appeared 
The  sun-set  of  that  eve ;  directing,  then. 
His  speech  to  maritime  Phieacia's  sons, 
But  to  AlcinoQs  chiefly,  thus  he  said. 

AlcinoQs,  o*er  Phaeacia's  realm  supreme  I 
Libation  made,  dismiss  ye  me  in  peace, 
And  farewell  all !  for  what  I  wish'd,  1  have. 
Conductors  hence,  and  honourable  gifts 
With  which  heaven  prosper  me !  and  may  the  gods 
Vouchsafe  to  me,  at  my  return,  to  find 
All  safe,  my  spotless  consort  and  my  friends  I 
May  ye,  whom  here  I  leave,  gladden  your  wives 
And  see  your  children  blest,  and  may  the  powers 
Immortal  with  all  good  enrich  you  aJl, 
And  from  calamity  preserve  the  land  ! 

He  ended ;  they  unanimous,  his  speech 
Applauded  loud,  and  bade  dismiss  the  guest 
Who  had  so  wisely  spoken  and  so  welL 
Then  thus  AlcinoQs  to  his  herald  spake. 

PontonoQs !  cliarging  high  the  beaker,  bear 
To  every  guest  beneath  our  roof  the  wine. 
That,  prayer  preferred  to  the  eternal  sire. 
We  may  dismiss  our  inmate  to  his  home. 

Then  bore  PontonoQs  to  every  guest 
The  brimming  cup ;  they,  where  they  sat,perform'd 
Libation  due ;  but  the  illustrious  chief 
Ulysses,  from  his  seat  arising,  placed 
A  massy  goblet  in  Areta's  hand, 
To  whom  in  accents  wing'd,  grateful,  he  said. 

Farewell,  0  queen,  a  long  farewell,  till  age 
Arrive,  and  death,  the  appointed  lot  of  all ! 
I  go  !  but  be  this  people,  and  the  king 
AlcinoQs,  and  thy  progeny,  thy  joy 
Yet  man^  a  year  beneath  this  glorious  roof ! 

So  saying,  the  hero  through  the  palace-gate 
Issued,  whom,  by  AlcinoQs'  command. 
The  royal  herald  to  his  vessel  led. 
Three  maidens  also  of  Areta's  train 
His  steps  attended ;  one,  the  robe  well-bleacb'd 
And  tunic  bore  ;  the  corded  coffer,  one ; 
And  food  the  third,  with  wine  of  crimson  hue. 
Arriving  where  the  galley  rode,  each  gave 
Her  charge  to  some  brave  mariner  on  board. 
And  all  was  safely  stow'd.  Meantime  were  spread 
Linen  and  arras  on  the  deck  astern. 
For  his  secure  repose.    And  now  the  chief 
Himself  embarking,  silent  laid  him  down. 
Then  every  rower  to  his  bench  repair'd ; 
They  drew  the  loosen'd  cable  from  its  hold 
In  the  drill'd  rock,  and  resupine,  at  once 
With  lusty  strokes  upturn'd  the  flashing  waves. 
His  eye-lids  soon  sleep,  falling  as  a  dew, 
Closed  fast,  death's  simular,  in  sight  the  same. 
She,  as  four  hamess'd  stallions  o'er  the  plain 
Shooting  together  at  the  scourge's  stroke, 
Toss  high  their  manes,  and  rapid  scour  along, 
So  mounted  she  the  waves,  while  dark  the  flood 
RoU'd  after  her  of  the  resounding  deep. 
Steady  she  ran  and  safe,  passing  in  speed 
The  falcon,  swiftest  of  the  fowls  of  heaven ; 
With  such  rapidity  she  cut  the  waves. 
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A  hero  bearing  like  the  gods  above 

In  wisdom,  one  familiar  long  with  woe 

In  fight  sustain'd,  and  on  the  perilous  flood, 

Though  sleeping  now  serenely,  and  resign'd 

To  sweet  oblivion  of  all  sorrow  past. 

The  brightest  star  of  heaven,  precursor  chief 

Of  day-spring,  now  arose,  when  at  the  isle 

(Her  voyage  soon  perform 'd)  the  bark  arrived. 

There  is  a  port  sacred  in  Ithaca 
To  Phoreys,  hoary  ancient  of  the  deep, 
Form'd  by  converging  shores,  prominent  both 
And  both  abrupt,  which  from  the  spacious  bay 
Exclude  all  boisterous  winds ;  within  it,  ships 
(The  port  once  gain'd)  uncabled  ride  secure. 
An  olive,  at  the  haven's  head,  expands 
Her  brandies  wide,  near  to  a  pleasant  cave 
Umbrageous,  to  the  nymphs  devoted  named 
The  Naiads.     In  that  cave  beakers  of  stoi.e 
And  jars  are  seen  ;  bees  lodge  their  honey  there  ; 
And  there,  on  slender  spindles  of  the  rock 
The  nymphs  of  rivers  weave  their  wondrous  robes. 
Perennial  springs  water  it,  and  it  shows 
A  twofold  entrance ;  ingress  one  affords 
To  mortal  man,  which  northward  looks  direct. 
But  holier  is  the  southern  far ;  by  that 
No  mortal  enters,  but  the  gods  alone. 
Familiar  with  that  port  before,  they  pushM 
The  vessel  in  ;  she,  rapid,  plowM  the  sands 
With  half  her  keel,  such  rowers  urged  her  on. 
Descending  from  the  well-bench 'd  bark  ashore. 
They  lifted  forth  Ulysses  first,  with  all 
His  splendid  couch  complete,  then  laid  him  down 
Still  wrapt  in  balmy  slumber  on  the  sands. 
His  treasures  next,  by  the  Pheeaciau  chiefs 
At  his  departure  given  him  as  the  meed 
Due  to  his  wisdom,  at  the  olive's  foot 
They  heap'd,  without  the  road,  lest  while  he  slept 
Some  passing  traveller  should  rifle  them. 
Then  homeward  thence  they  sped.     Nor  ocean's 
His  threats  forgot  denounced  against  divine   [god 
Ulysses,  but  with  Jove  thus  first  advised. 

Eternal  sire !  I  shall  no  longer  share 
Respect  and  reverence  among  the  gods, 
Since  now  Phseacia's  mortal  race  have  ceased 
To  honour  me,  though  from  myself  derived. 
It  was  my  purpose,  that  by  many  an  ill 
Ilarass'd,  Ulysses  should  have  reached  his  home, 
Although  to  intercept  him,  whose  return 
Thyself  had  promised,  ne'er  was  my  intent. 
But  him  f^t-sleeping  swiftly  o'er  the  waves 
They  have  conducted,  and  have  set  him  down 
In  Ithaca,  with  countless  gifts  enrich 'd. 
With  brans,  and  tissued  raiment,  and  with  gold ; 
Much  treasure !  more  than  he  had  home  convcy'd 
Even  had  he  arrived  with  all  his  share 
Allotted  to  him  of  the  spoils  of  Troy. 

To  whom  the  cloud-assembler  god  replied. 
What  hast  thou  spoken,  shaker  of  the  shores. 
Wide-ruling  Neptune  I     Fear  not ;  thee  the  gods 
Will  ne'er  despise ;  dangerous  were  the  deed 
To  cast  dishonour  on  a  god  by  birth 
More  aucient,  and  more  potent  far  than  they. 
But  if,  profanely  rash,  a  mortal  man 
Should  dare  to  slight  thee,  to  avenge  the  wrong 
Some  future  day  is  ever  in  thy  power. 
Accomplish  all  thy  pleasure,  thou  art  free. 

Him  answer'd  then  the  shaker  of  the  shores. 
Jove  cloud-enthroned  !  that  pleasure  I  would  soon 
Perform  as  thou  hast  said,  but  that  I  watch 
Thy  mind  continual,  fearful  to  offend. 


My  purpose  is,  now  to  destroy  amid 
The  dr«UT  deep  yon  fair  Phaeacian  bark, 
Retum'd  from  safe  conveyance  of  her  freight^ 
So  shall  they  waft  such  wanderers  home  no  mofe, 
And  she  shall  hide  their  city,  to  a  rock 
Transform 'd  of  mountainous  o'ershadowing  size. 

Him  then  Jove  answer'd,  gatherer  of  the  cknuk 
Perform  it,  O  my  brother,  and  the  deed 
Thus  done,  shall  beet  be  done  ; — What  tune  the 

people 
Shall  from  the  city  her  approach  descry. 
Fix  her  to  stone  transform'd,  but  still  in  shape 
A  gallant  bark,  near  to  the  coast,  that  all 
May  wonder,  seeing  her  transform'd  to  stone 
Of  size  to  hide  their  city  from  the  view. 

These  words  once  heard,  the  shaker  of  the  shoret 
Instant  to  Scheria,  maritime  abode 
Of  the  Phteacians,  went.     Arrived,  he  watcfa'd. 
And  now  the  flying  bark  full  near  approach'd. 
When  Neptune,  meeting  her,  witli  outspread  palm 
Depress'd  her  at  a  stroke,  and  she  became 
Deep-rooted  stone.     Then  Neptune  went  his  way. 
Phseacia's  ship-ennobled  sons  meantime 
Conferring  stood,  and  thus  in  accents  wing'd. 
The  amazed  spectator  to  his  fellow  spake. 

Ah  !    who  hath  sudden   check'd   the  TesseTi 
course 
Homeward  1  This  moment  she  was  all  in  view. 

Thus  they,  unconscious  of  the  causey  to  whom 
AlcinoOs,  instructing  them,  replied. 

Ye  gods  !  a  prophecy  now  strikes  my  mind 
With  force,  my  father's.    Ho  was  wont  to  aay — 
Neptune  resents  it,  that  we  safe  conduct 
Natives  of  every  region  to  their  home. 
He  also  spake,  prophetic,  of  a  day 
When  a  Phseacian  gallant  bark,  retum'd 
After  conveyance  of  a  stranger  hence. 
Should  perish  in  the  dreary  deep,  and  changed 
To  a  huge  mountain,  cover  all  the  town. 

So  spake  my  father,  all  whose  words  we  see 
This  day  fulfiU'd.    Thus,  therefore,  act  we  all 
Unanimous ;  henceforth  no  longer  bear 
The  stranger  home,  when  such  shall  here  arrirc ; 
And  we  will  sacrifice,  without  delay. 
Twelve  chosen  bulls  to  Neptune,  if,  perchance. 
He  will  commiserate  us,  and  forbear 
To  hide  our  town  behind  a  mountain's  height. 

He  spake ;  they,  terrified,  the  bulls  prepared. 
Thus  all  Phseacia's  senators  and  chiefo 
His  altar  compassing,  in  prayer  adored 
The  ocean's  god.     Meantime  Ulysses  woke. 
Unconscious  where ;  stretch'd  on  his  native  soil 
He  lay,  and  knew  it  not,  long  time  eiuled. 
For  Pallas,  progeny  of  Jove,  a  cloud 
Drew  dense  around  him,  that  ere  yet  agnized 
By  others,  he  might  wisdom  learn  from  her. 
Neither  to  citizens,  nor  yet  to  friends 
Reveal'd,  nor  even  to  his  own  espoused. 
Till,  first,  he  should  avenge  complete  his  wrongs 
Domestic  from  those  suitors  proud  sustain'd. 
All  objects,  therefore,  in  the  hero's  eyes 
Seem'd  alien,  foot-paths  long,  commodious  ports, 
Heaven-climbing    rocks,  and    trees    of   amplest 
Arising,  fixt  he  stood,  his  native  soil  [growth 

Contemplating,  till  with  expanded  palms 
Both  thighs  he  smote,  and  plaintive  thus  began. 

Ah  me !  what  mortal  race  inhabits  here  ! 
Rude  are  they,  contumacious  and  unjust. 
Or  ho(>pitable,  and  who  fear  the  gods  ? 
Where  now  shall  I  secrete  these  numerous  stores' 
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Where  wander  I,  myself  1  I  would  that  still 
Phaeacians  own'd  them,  and  I  had  arrived 
In  the  dominions  of  some  other  king 
Magnanimous,  who  would  have  entertained 
Ana  sent  me  to  my  native  home  secure  ! 
Now,  neither  know  I  where  to  place  my  wealth, 
Nor  can  I  leave  it  here,  lest  it  become 
Another's  prey.     Alas  !  Phseacia's  chiefs 
Not  altogether  wise  I  deem  cr  just, 
Who  have  misplaced  me  in  another  land, 
Promised  to  bear  me  to  the  pleasant  shores 
Of  Ithaca,  but  have  not  so  perform'd. 
Jove,  guardian  of  the  suppliant's  rights,  who  all 
Transgressors  marks,  and  punishes  all  wrong. 
Avenge  me  on  the  treacherous  race ! — but  hold — 
I  will  revise  my  stores,  so  shall  I  know 
If  they  have  left  me  here  of  aught  despoird. 

So  saying,  he  number'd  caremlly  the  gold. 
The  vases,  tripods  bright,  and  tissued  robes. 
But  nothing  miss'd  of  all.     Then  he  bewail'd 
His  native  isle,  with  pensive  steps  and  slow 
Pacing  the  border  of  the  billowy  flood. 
Forlorn ;  but  while  he  wept,  Pallas  approach'd. 
In  form  a  shepb^rd  stripling,  girlish  fair 
In  feature,  such  as  are  the  sons  of  kings ; 
A  sumptuous  mantle  o'er  his  shoulders  hung 
Twice-folded,  sandals  his  nice  feet  upbore. 
And  a  smooth  javelin  glitter'd  m  his  hand. 
Ulysses,  joyful  at  the  sight,  his  steps 
Tum'd  brisk  toward  her,  whom  he  thus  addressed. 

Sweet  youth  !  since  thee,  of  all  mankind,  I  first 
Encounter  in  this  land  unknown,  all  hail ! 
Come  not  with  purposes  of  harm  to  me  I 
These  save,  and  save  me  also.     I  prefer 
To  thee,  as  to  some  god,  my  prayer,  and  clasp 
Thy  knees  a  suppliant    Say,  and  tell  me  true, 
What  land !  what  people  1  who  inhabit  here  1 
Is  this  some  isle  delightful,  or  a  shore 
Of  fruitful  main-land  sloping  to  the  seat 

Then  Pallas  thus,  goddess  ccBrulean-eyed. 
Stranger !  thou  sure  art  simple,  or  hast  dwelt 
Far  distant  hence,  if  of  this  land  thou  ask. 
It  is  not,  trust  me,  of  so  little  note. 
But  known  to  many,  both  to  those  who  dwell 
Toward  the  sun-rise,  and  to  others  phused 
Behind  it,  distant  in  the  dusky  west. 
Rugged  it  is,  not  yielding  level  course 
To  the  awift  steed,  and  yet  no  barren  spot. 
However  small,  but  rich  in  wheat  and  wine ; 
Nor  wants  it  rain  or  fertilizing  dew. 
But  pasture  green  to  goats  and  beeves  afToids, 
Trees  of  all  kinds,  and  fountains  never  dry. 
Ithaca  therefore,  stranger,  is  a  name 
Known  even  at  Troy,  a  city,  by  report, 
At  no  small  distance  from  Achaia's  shore. 

The  goddess  ceased ;  then,  toil-enduring  chief 
I 'lyases,  happy  in  his  native  land, 
(J?o  taught  by  Pallas,  progeny  of  Jove) 
In  accents  wing'd  her  answering,  utter'd  prompt 
Not  truth,  but  figments  to  truth  opposite, 
For  guile  in  him  stood  never  at  a  pause. 

O'er  yonder  flood,  even  in  spabious  *  Crete 
I  hearo  of  Ithaca,  where  now,  it  seems, 
I  have  m^-self  with  these  my  stores  arrived ; 
Not  richer  stores  than,  flying  thence,  I  left 
To  my  own  children ;  for  from  Crete  I  fled 

I  Homer  dat«8  all  the  fictions  of  Ulynes  fhmi  Crete,  as 
if  he  meant  to  pass  a  similar  oensnre  on  the  Cretans  to 
that  quoted  by  St.  Paul — Kpfirts  &cl  r^twrrat. 


For  slaughter  of  Orsilochus  the  swift, 

Son  of  Idomeneus,  whom  none  in  speed 

Could  equal  throughout  all  that  spacious  isle. 

His  purpose  was  to  plunder  me  of  all 

My  Trojan  spoils,  which  to  obtain  much  woe 

I  had  in  battle  and  by  storms  endured, 

For  that  I  would  not  gratify  his  sire. 

Fighting  beside  him  in  the  fields  of  Troy, 

But  led  a  different  band.     Him  from  the  field 

Returning  homeward,  with  my  brazen  spear 

I  smote,  in  ambush  waiting  his  return 

At  the  road-side,  with  a  confederate  friend. 

Unwonted  darkness  over  all  the  heavens 

That  night  prevail'd,  nor  any  eye  of  man 

Observed  us,  but  unseen  I  slew  the  youth. 

No  sooner  then  with  my  sharp  spear  of  life 

I  had  bereft  him,  than  I  sought  a  ship 

Mann'd  by  renown'd  Phseacians,  whom  with  gifts 

Part  of  my  SDoils,  and  by  requests,  I  won. 

I  bade  them  land  me  on  the  Pylian  shore. 

Or  in  fair  Elis  by  the  Epeans  ruled  ; 

But  they,  reluctant,  were  by  violent  winds 

Driven  devious  thence,  for  fraud  they  purpos*d 

none. 
Thus  through  constraint  we  here  arrived  by  night, 
And  with  much  difficulty  push'd  the  ship 
Into  safe  harbour,  nor  was  mention  made 
Of  food  by  any,  though  all  needed  food. 
But  disembarked  in  haste,  on  shore  we  lay. 
I,  weary,  slept  profound,  and  they  my  goods 
Forth  heaving  from  the  bark,  beside  me  placed 
The  treasures  on  the  sea-beach  where  I  slept. 
Then  reimbarking,  to  the  populous  coast 
Steered  of  Sidonia,  and  me  left  forlorn. 

He  ceased ;  then  smiled  Mmerva  azure-eyed 
And  stroked  his  cheek,  in  form  a  woman  now. 
Beauteous,  majestic,  in  all  elegant  arts 
Accomplished,  and  with  accents  wing'd  replied. 

Who  passes  thee  in  artifice  well-framed 
And  in  imposture  various,  need  shall  find 
Of  all  his  policy,  although  a  god. 
Canst  thou  not  cease,  inventive  as  thou  art 
And  subtle,  from  the  wiles  which  thou  hast  loved 
Since  thou  wast  infant,  and  from  tricks  of  speech 
Delusive,  even  in  thy  native  land ! 
But  come,  dismiss  we  these  ingenious  shifts 
From  our  discourse,  in  which  we  both  excel ; 
For  thou  of  all  men  in  expedients  most 
Abouiid'st  and  eloquence,  and  I,  throughout 
All  heaven  have  praise  for  wisdom  and  for  art. 
And  know'st  thou  not  thine  Athenian  aid, 
Pallas,  Jove's  daughter,  who  in  all  thy  toils 
Assist  thee  and  defend  1  I  gave  thee  power 
To  engage#he  hearts  of  all  Phamcia's  sons. 
And  here  arrive  even  now,  counsels  to  frame 
Discreet  with  thee,  and  to  conceal  the  stores 
Given  to  thee  by  the  rich  Phseacian  chiefs 
On  my  suggestion,  at  tliy  goin^  thence. 
I  will  inform  thee  also  wliat  distress 
And  hardship  under  thy  own  palace  roof 
Thou  must  endure ;  which  since  constraint  enjoins. 
Bear  patiently,  and  neither  man  apprise 
Nor  woman  that  thou  hast  arrived  forlorn 
And  vagabond,  but  silent  undergo 
What  wrongs  soever  from  the  hands  of  men. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied. 
O  goddess  I  thou  art  able  to  elude. 
Wherever  met,  the  keenest  eye  of  man, 
For  thou  all  shapes  assumest ;  yet  this  I  know 
Certainly,  that  I  ever  found  thee  kind. 
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Long  as  Achaia's  heroes  fought  at  Troy ; 
But  when  (the  lofty  towers  of  Priam  laid 
In  dust)  we  re-embark'd,  and  by  the  will 
Of  heaven  Achaia's  fleet  was  scatter'd  wide, 
Thenceforth,  O  daughter  wise  of  Jove,  I  thee 
Saw  not,  nor  thy  appearance  in  my  ship 
Once  marked,  to  rid  me  of  my  numerous  woes. 
But  always  bearing  in  my  breast  a  heart 
With  anguish  riven,  I  roamM,  till  by  the  gods 
Relieved  at  length,  and  till  with  gracioua  words 
Thyself  didst  in  Phaeacia*s  opulent  land 
Confirm  my  courage,  and  becamest  my  guide. 
But  I  adjure  thee  in  thy  father's  name — 

0  tell  me  truly,  (for  I  cannot  hope 
That  I  have  reachM  fair  Ithaca ;  I  tread 
Some  other  soil,  and  thou  ai!irra*st  it  mine 
To  mock  me  merely,  and  deceive,)  oh  say — 
Am  I  in  Ithaca  1  in  truth,  at  home  1 

Thus  then  Minerva  the  coerulean-eyed. 
Such  caution  ever  in  thy  breast  prevails 
Distrustful ;  but  I  know  thee  eloquent. 
With  wisdom  and  with  ready  thought  endued, 
And  cannot  leave  thee  therefore  thus  distress'd. 
For  what  man,  save  Ul^'sses,  new-retum'd 
After  long  wanderings,  would  not  pant  to  see 
At  once  his  home,  his  children,  and  his  wife  1 
But  thou  preferr'si  neither  to  know  nor  ask 
Concerning  them,  till  some  experience  first 
Thou  make  of  her  whoso  wasted  youth  is  spent 
In  barren  solitude,  and  who  in  tears 
Ceaseless  her  nights  and  woeful  days  consumes. 

1  ne'er  was  ignorant,  but  well  foreknew 
That  not  till  after  loss  of  all  thv  friends 

Thou  should'st  return ;  but  loth  I  was  to  oppose 
Neptune,  my  father's  brother,  sore  incensed 
For  his  son's  sake  deprived  of  sight  by  thee. 
But,  I  will  give  thee  proof — come  now — survey 
These  marks  of  Ithaca,  and  be  convinced. 

This  is  the  port  of  Phorcys,  sea-bom  sage ; 
That,  the  huge  olive  at  the  haven's  head ; 
Fast  by  it,  thou  behold'st  the  pleasant  cove 
Umbrageous,  to  the  nymphs  devoted  named 
The  Naiads ;  this  the  bn^-arch'd  cavern  is 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  offer  to  the  nymphs 
Many  a  whole  hecatomb ;  and  yonder  stands 
The  mountain  Neritus  with  forests  clothed. 

So  saying,  the  goddess  scatter'd  from  before 
His  eyes  all  darkness,  and  he  knew  the  land. 
Then  felt  Ulysses,  hero  toil-inured. 
Transport  unutterable,  seeing  plain 
Once  more  his  native  isle.     He  kiss'd  the  glebe. 
And  with  uplifted  hands  the  nymphs  adored. 

Nymphs,  Naiads,  Jove's  0¥m  daughters  I  I  de- 
spair'd  % 

To  see  you  more,  whom  yet  with  happy  tows 
I  now  can  hail  again.     Gifts,  as  of  old. 
We  will  hereafter  at  your  shrines  present, 
If  Jove-bom  Pallas,  huntress  of  the  spoils, 
Grant  life  to  me,  and  manhood  to  my  son. 

Then  Pallas,  blue-eyed  progeny  of  Jove. 
Take  courage ;  trouble  not  thy  mind  with  thoughts 
Now  needless.     Haste — delay  not — far  within 
This  hallow'd  cave's  recess  place  we  at  once 
Thy  precious  stores,  that  they  may  thine  remain. 
Then  muse  together  on  thy  wisest  course. 

So  saying,  the  goddess  enter'd  deep  the  cave 
Caliginous,  and  its  secret  nooks  explored 
From  side  to  side ;  meantime  Ulysses  brought 
All  his  stores  into  it,  the  gold,  the  brass. 
And  robes  magnificent,  his  gifts  received 


From  the  Phseacians ;  safe  he  lodged  them  all, 
And  Pallas,  daughter  of  Jove  segis-arm'dy 
Closed  fast,  herKlf,  the  cavern  with  a  stone. 

Then,  on  the  consecrated  olive's  root 
Both  seated,  they  in  consultation  plann'd 
The  deaths  of  those  injurious  suitors  proud. 
And  Pallas,  blue-eyed  goddess,  thus  began. 

Laertes'  noble  son,  Ulysses !  think 
By  what  means  likeliest  thou  ahalt  assail 
Those  sliameless  suitors,  who  have  now  control'd 
Three  years  thy  family,  thy  matchless  wife 
With  language  amorous  and  with  spousal  gifts 
Urging  importunate ;  but  she,  with  tears 
Watching  thy  wish'd  return,  hope  gives  to  all 
By  messages  of  promise  sent  to  each. 
Framing  far  other  purposes  the  while. 

Then  answer  thus  Ulysses  wise  retum'd. 
Ah,  Agamemnon's  miserable  fate 
Had  surely  met  me  in  my  own  abode. 
But  for  thy  gracious  warning,  power  divine  ? 
Come  then — devise  the  means  ;  teach  me,  th\itelf, 
The  way  to  vengeance,  and  my  soul  inspire 
With  daring  fortitude,  as  when  we  loosed 
Her  radiant  frontlet  fi«m  the  brows  of  Troy. 
Would'st  thou  with  equal  zeal,  O  Pallas !  aid 
Thy  servant  here,  I  would  encounter  thrice 
An  hundred  enemies,  let  me  but  perceive 
Thy  dread  divinity  my  prompt  ally. 

Him  answer'd  then  rallas  coerulean-eyed. 
And  such  I  will  be ;  not  unmark'd  by  me, 
(Let  once  our  time  of  enterprise  arrive) 
Shalt  thou  assail  them.     Many,  as  I  judge, 
Of  those  proud  suitors  who  devour  thy  wealtib 
Shall  leave  their  brains,  then,  on  thy  palace  floor. 
But  come.     Behold !  I  will  disguise  thee  so 
That  none  shall  know  thee ;  I  will  parch  the  ikio 
On  thy  fair  body ;  I  will  cause  thee  shed 
Thy  wavy  locks ;  I  will  enfold  thee  round 
In  such  a  kirtle  as  the  eyes  of  all 
Shall  loath  to  look  on ;  and  I  will  deform 
With  blurring  rheums  thy  eyes,  so  vivid  erst ; 
So  shall  the  suitors  deem  thee,  and  thy  wife. 
And  thy  own  son  whom  thou  didst  leave  at  home, 
Some  sordid  wretch  obscure.    But  seek  thou  firsi 
Thy  swine-herd's  mansion ;  he,  alike,  intends 
Thy  good,  and  loves  affectionate  thy  son 
And  thy  Penelope ;  thou  shalt  find  the  swam 
Tending  his  herd ;  they  feed  beneath  the  rock 
Corax,  at  side  of  Arethusa's  fount. 
On  acorns  dieted,  nutritious  food 
To  them,  and  drinking  of  the  limpid  stream. 
There  waiting,  question  him  of  thy  concerns. 
While  I  from  Sparta  praised  for  women  fair 
Call  home  thy  son  Telemachus,  a  guest 
With  Menelaus  now,  whom  to  consult 
In  spacious  Lacedsemon  he  is  gon^ 
Anxious  to  learn  if  yet  his  father  lives. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever-wise,  replied. 
And  why,  alas !  all-knowing  as  thou  art. 
Him  left'st  thou  ignorant !  was  it  that  he^ 
He  also,  wandering  wide  the  barren  deep, 
Might  suffer  wo^,  while  these  devour  his  wealth! 

Him  answer'd  then  Pallas  coBrulean-eved. 
Grieve  thou  not  much  for  him.     I  sent  him  forth 
Myself,  that  there  arrived,  he  might  acquire 
Honour  and  fame.     No  sufferings  finds  he  there, 
But  in  Atrides'  palace  safe  resides. 
Enjoying  all  abundance.    Him,  in  truth. 
The  suitors  watch  close  ambush  *d  on  tiie  deep, 
Intent  to  sUiy  him  ere  he  reach  his  hooM^ 
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But  shall  not  as  I  judge,  till  of  themselves 

The  earth  hide  some  who  make  thee,  now,  a  prey. 

So  saying,  the  goddess  touch'd  him  with  a  wand. 
At  once  o'er  all  his  agile  limbs  she  parch'd 
The  polish *d  skin ;  she  withered  to  the  root 
His  wavy  locks,  and  clothed  him  with  the  liide 
Deform'd of  wrinkled  age ;  she  charged  with  rheums 
His  eyes  before  so  vivid,  and  a  cloak 
And  kirtle  gave  him,  tatter'd  both,  and  foul. 
And  smutch'd  with  smoke ;  then  casting  over  all 
A  huge  old  deer-skin  bald,  with  a  long  staff 
She  fumish'd  him,  and  with  a  wallet  patch'd 
On  all  sides,  dangling  by  a  twisted  thong. 

Thus  all  their  plan  adjusted,  different  ways 
Thev  took,  and  she,  seeking  Ulysses'  son. 
To  Lacednmon's  spacious  realm  repaired. 


BOOK  XIV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ulynes  arriving  at  the  h^tiao  of  Eutokus,  is  hospitably 

flotertained.  and  spends  the  night  theiu 

LsATiifo  the  haven-side,  he  turn*d  his  steps 

Into  a  rugged  path,  which  over  hills 

Mantled  with  trees  led  him  to  the  abode 

Bv  Pallas  mentioned  of  his  noble  *  friend 

The  swine-herd,  who  of  all  Ulysses'  train 

Watch'd  with  most  diligence  his  rural  stores. 

Him  sitting  in  the  vestibule  he  found 

Of  his  own  airy  lodge  commodious,  built 

Amidst  a  level  lawn.    That  structure  neat 

Eunueus,  in  the  absence  of  his  lord, 

Had  raised,  himself,  with  stones  from  quarrieshewn. 

Unaided  by  Laertes  or  the  queen. 

With  tangled  thorns  he  fenced  it  safe  around, 

And  with  contiguous  stakes  riven  from  the  trunks 

Of  solid  oak  black-grain*d  henun'd  it  without. 

Twelve  penns  he  made  within,  all  side  by  side. 

Laics  for  his  swine,  and  fast-immured  in  each 

Lay  fifty  precnant  females  on  the  floor. 

The  males  all  slept  without,  less  numerous  far, 

Thinn*d  by  the  princely  wooers  at  t.ieir  feasts 

Continual,  for  to  them  he  ever  sent 

The  fattest  of  his  saginated  charge. 

Three  hundred,  still,  and  sixty  brawns  remain*d. 

Four  mastiffs  in  adjoining  kennels  lay. 

Resembling  wild-beasts,  nourish'd  at  the  board 

Of  the  illustrious  steward  of  the  sties. 

Himself  sat  fitting  sandals  to  his  feet, 

Carved  from  a  stain 'd  ox-hide.  Four  hinds  he  kept. 

Now  busied  here  and  there ;  three  in  the  penns 

Were  occupied ;  meantime,  the  fourth  had  sought 

The  city,  whither,  for  the  suitors'  use. 

With  no  good  will,  but  by  constraint,  he  drove 

A  boar,  that  sacrificing  to  the  gods, 

The  imperious  guests  might  on  his  flesh  regale. 

Soon  as  those  clamorous  watch -dogs  the  approach 
Saw  of  Ulysses,  baying  loud,  they  ran 
Toward  him ;  he,  as  ever,  well-advised. 
Squatted,  and  let  his  staff  fall  from  his  hand. 
Yet  foul  indignity  he  had  endured 

*  A7or  ^^pB6s. — Th«  swine-herd's  was  therefore  in 
those  days,  and  in  tliat  country,  an  occupation  honourable 
as  well  as  useful  Barnes  deems  the  epithet  <Sios  signifl- 
oant  of  his  noble  birth.     Fide  Clarke  in  loco. 


Even  there,  at  his  own  farm,  but  that  the  swain, 
Following  his  dogs  in  haste,  sprang  through  the 
To  his  assistance,  letting  fall  the  hide.  [porch 

With  chiding  voice  and  voUied  stones  he  soon 
Drove  them  apart,  and  thus  his  lord  bespake. 

Old  man !  one  moment  more,  and  these  my  dogs 
Had,  past  doubt,  worried  thee,  who  should'st  have 
So  slain,  a  source  of  obloquy  to  me.  [proved 

But  other  pangs  the  gods,  and  other  woes 
To  me  have  given,  who  here  lamenting  sit 
My  godlike  master,  and  his  fatted  swine 
Nourish  for  others*  use,  while  he,  perchance^ 
A  wanderer  in  some  foreign  city  seeks 
Fit  sustenance,  and  none  obtains,  if  still 
Indeed  he  Uve,  and  view  the  light  of  day. 
But,  old  friend !  follow  me  into  the  house. 
That  thou,  at  least,  with  plenteous  food  refresh'd, 
Aud  cheer 'd  with  wine  sufficient,  may'st  disclose 
Both  who  thou  art,  and  all  that  thou  hast  borne. 

So  saying,  tlie  generous  swine-herd  introduced 
Ulysses,  and  thick  bundles  spread  of  twigs 
Beneath  him,  coverM  with  the  shaggy  skin 
Of  a  wild  goat,  of  which  he  made  his  couch 
Easy  and  large  ;  the  hero,  so  received. 
Rejoiced,  and  thus  his  gratitude  express'd. 

Jove  grant  thee  and  the  gods  above,  my  host. 
For  such  beneficence  thy  chief  desire  I 

To  whom,  Eumeeus,  thou  didst  thus  reply. 
My  guest !  I  should  offend,  treating  with  scorn 
The  stranger,  though  a  poorer  should  arrive 
Than  even  thyself ;  for  all  the  poor  tliat  are. 
And  all  the  strangers  are  the  care  of  Jove. 
Little,  and  with  good  will,  is  all  that  lies 
Within  my  scope ;  no  man  can  much  expect 
From  servants  living  in  continual  fear 
Under  young  masters ;  for  the  gods,  no  doubt. 
Have  intercepted  my  own  lord's  retum. 
From  whom  great  kindness  I  had,  ^Ise,  received, 
With  such  a  recompense  as  servants  gain 
From  generous  masters,  house  and  competence, 
And  lovely  wife  from  many  a  wooer  won, 
Whose  industry  should  have  requited  well 
His  goodness,  with  such  blessing  from  the  gods 
As  now  attends  me  in  my  present  charge. 
Much  had  I,  therefore,  prosper'd,  had  my  lord 
Grown  old  at  home ;  but  he  hath  died. — I  would 
That  the  whole  house  of  Helen,  one  and  all, 
Might  perish  too,  for  she  hath  nuuiy  slain 
Who,  like  my  master,  went  glory  to  win 
For  Agamemnon  in  the  fields  of  Troy. 

So  saying,  he  girdled,  quick,  his  tunic  close, 
And  issuing,  sought  the  sties ;  thence  bringing  two 
Of  the  imprisoned  herd,  he  slaughtered  both. 
Singed  them,  and  slash'd  and  spitted  them,  and 

placed 
The  whole  well-roasted  banquet,  spits  and  all. 
Reeking  before  Ulysses ;  last  with  flour 
He  sprinkled  them,  and  filling  with  rich  wine 
His  ivy-goblet,  to  his  master  sat 
Opposite,  whom  inviting  thus  he  said. 

Now,  eat,  my  guest !  such  as  a  servant  may 
I  set  before  thee,  neither  large  of  growth 
Nor  fat ;  the  fatted — those  the  suitors  eat. 
Fearless  of  heaven,  and  pitiless  of  man. 
Yet  deeds  unjust  as  theirs  the  blessed  gods 
Love  not ;  they  honour  equity  and  right. 
Even  a  hostile  band  when  they  invade 
A  foreign  shore,  which  by  consent  of  Jove 
They  plunder,  and  with  laden  ships  depa;  t. 
Even  they  with  terrors  quake  of  wrath  divi.jc. 
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But  these  are  wiser ;  these  must  sure  have  Icam'd 
Fnim  sume  true  oracle  my  master's  death, 
Who  neither  dei^  with  decency  to  woo, 
Nor  yet  to  seek  their  homes,  but  boldly  waste 
His  substance,  shameless  how,  and  sparing  nought. 
Jove  ne'er  hath  given  us  yet  the  night  or  day 
When  with  a  single  victim,  or  with  two 
They  would  content  them,  and  his  empty  jars 
Witness  how  fast  the  squanderers  use  his  wine. 
Time  was  when  he  was  rich  indeed  ;  such  wealth 
No  hero  own*d  on  yonder  continent. 
Nor  yet  in  Ithaca  ;  no  twenty  chiefs 
Could  match  with  all  their  treasures  his  alone ; 
I  tell  thee  their  amount.     Twelve  herds  of  his 
The  mainland  '  graze  ;  as  many  flocks  of  sheep  ; 
As  many  droves  of  swine  ;  and  hirelings  there 
And  servants  of  his  own  feed  for  his  use. 
As  many  numerous  flocks  of  goats ;  his  goats, 
(Not  fewer  than  eleven  numerous  flocks) 
Here  also  graze  the  margin  of  his  fields 
Under  the  eye  of  servants  well-approved. 
And  every  servant,  every  day,  brings  home 
The  goat,  of  all  his  flock  largest  and  best. 
But  as  for  me,  I  have  these  swine  in  charge, 
Of  which,  selected  with  exactest  care 
From  all  the  herd,  I  send  the  prime  to  them. 

He  ceased  ;  meantime  Ulysses  ate  and  drank 
Voracious,  meditating,  mute,  the  death 
Of  those  proud  suitors.     His  repast,  at  length. 
Concluded,  and  his  appetite  sufliced, 
Eumseus  gave  him,  charged  with  wine,  the  cup 
From  which  he  drank  himself ;  he,  glad,  received 
The  boon,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  began. 

My  friend,  and  who  was  he,  wealthy  and  brave 
As  thou  describest  the  chief,  who  purchased  thee  t 
Thou  say'st  he  perish'd  for  the  glory-sake 
Of  Agamemnon.     Name  him  ;  I,  perchance, 
May  have  befield  the  hero.     None  can  say 
But  Jove  and  the  inhabitants  of  heaven 
That  I  ne'er  saw  him,  and  may  not  impart 
News  of  him ;  I  have  roam'd  through  many  a  clime. 

To  whom  the  noble  swineherd  thus  replied. 
Alas,  old  man  !  no  traveller's  tale  of  him 
.Will  gain  his  consort's  credence,  or  his  son's  ; 
For  wanderers,  wanting  entertainment,  forge 
Falsehoods  for  bread,  and  wilfully  deceive. 
No  wanderer  lands  in  Ttliaca,  but  he  seeks 
With  feign'd  intelligence  my  mihtress'  ear  ; 
She  welcomes  all,  and  while  she  questions  each 
Minutely,  from  her  lids  lets  fall  the  tear 
Affectionate,  as  well  beseems  a  wife 
Whose  mate  hath  peiish'd  in  a  distant  land. 
Thou  could'st  thyself,  no  doubt,  my  hoary  friend ! 
(Would  any  furnish  thee  with  decent  vest 
And  mantle^  fabricate  a  tale  with  ease ; 
Yet  sure  it  is  that  dogs  and  fowls,  long  since. 
His  skin  have  stript,  or  fishes  of  the  deep 
Have  eaten  him,  and  on  some  distant  shore 
Whelm 'd  in  deep  sands  his  mouldering  bones  are 

laid. 
So  hath  he  perish'd  ;  whence,  to  all  his  friends, 
But  chiefly  to  mys^^lf,  sorrow  of  heart ; 
For  such  another  lord,  gentle  as  he, 
Wherever  sought,  I  have  no  hojMi  to  find, 
Though  I  should  wander  even  to  the  house 


I  It  may  be  proper  to  suggest  that  Ulystws  was  lord  of 
part  of  the  continent  oppottite  to  Ithaca — viz.  of  the  pe- 
ninsula Nericuv  or  Leuca,  which  afterward  became  an 
Uland.  and  is  now  called  Santa  Maura.    F. 


Of  my  own  father.    Neither  yeams  my  haai 

So  feelingly  (though  that  desiring  too) 

To  see  once  more  my  parents  and  my  home. 

As  to  behold  Ulysses  yet  again. 

Ah  stranger  !  absent  us  he  is,  htn  name 

Fills  me  with  reverence,  for  he  lored  me  mncfa, 

Cared  for  me  much,  and  though  we  meet  no  moie, 

Holds  still  an  elder  brother's  part  in  me. 

Him  answer'd  then,  the  hero  toU-inured. 
My  friend  !  since  his  return,  in  thy  acooonty 
Is  an  event  impossible,  and  thy  mind 
Always  incredulous  that  hope  rejects, 
I  shall  not  slightly  speak,  but  with  an  oath. — 
Ulysses  comes  again  ;  and  I  denumd 
No  more,  than  that  the  boon  such  news  deserrei^ 
Be  given  me  soon  as  he  shall  rciach  his  home. 
Then  give  me  vest  and  mantle  fit  for  wear. 
Which,  ere  that  hour,  much  as  I  need  them  both, 
I  neither  ask,  nor  will  accept  from  thee.  || 

For  him  whom  poverty  can  force  aside 
From  truth — I  hate  him  as  the  gates  of  helL 
Be  Jove,  of  all  in  heaven,  my  witness  first. 
Then,  this  thy  hospitable  board,  and  last. 
The  household  gods  of  the  illustrious  chief  | 

Himself,  Ul^'sses,  to  whose  gates  I  go. 
That  all  my  words  shall  surely  be  fulfill'd.  I 

In  this  same  year  Ulysses  shall  arrive,  I 

Ere,  this  month  closed,  another  month  aacceed,       ' 
He  shall  return,  and  punish  all  who  dare 
Insult  his  consort  and  his  noble  son. 

To  whom,  Eumseus,  thou  didst  thus  reply. 
Old  friend !  that  boon  thou  ne'er  wilt  earn  from  ms; 
Ulysses  comes  no  more.     But  thou  thy  wine  | 

Drink  quietly,  and  let  us  find,  at  length,  | 

Some  other  theme  ;  recal  not  this  again  \ 

To  my  remembrance,  for  my  soul  is  grieved 
Oft  as  reminded  of  my  honour*d  lord. 
Let  the  oath  rest,  and  let  Ulysses  come  ! 

Even  as  myself,  and  as  Penelope, 
And  as  his  ancient  father,  and  his  son 
Godlike  Telemachus,  all  wish  he  may. 
Ay — there  I  feel  again — nor  cease  to  mourn 
His  son  Telemachus  ;  who,  when  the  gods 
Had  given  him  growth  like  a  young  plant,  and  1 
Well  hoped  that  nought  inferior  he  should  prove 
In  person  or  in  mind  to  his  own  sire. 
Hath  lost,  through  influence  human  or  diTine^ 
I  know  not  how,  his  sober  intellect. 
And  after  tidings  of  his  sire  is  gone 
To  far-famed  Pylus ;  his  return,  meantime. 
In  ambush  hidden  the  proud  suitors  wait. 
That  the  whole  house  may  perish  of  renown'd 
Arcesias,  named  in  Ithaca  no  more. 
But  whether  he  hath  fallen  or  'scaped,  let  him 
Rest  also,  whom  Satumian  Jove  protect ! 
But  come,  my  ancient  guest !  now  let  me  learn 
Thy  own  afflictions  ;  answer  me  in  truth. 
Who,  and  whence  art  thou  !  in  what  city  bomt 
Where  dwell  thy  parents !  in  what  kind  of  ship 
Camest  thou  1  the  mariners,  why  brought  they  taee 
To  Ithaca  1  and  of  what  land  are  they  1  , 

For  that  on  foot  thou  found'st  as  not,  is  sore.  i 

Him  answer'd  then  Ulysses  ever- wise. 
I  will  with  truth  resolve  thee  ;  and  if  here 
Within  thy  cottage  sitting,  we  had  wine 
And  food  for  many  a  day,  and  business  none 
But  to  regale  at  ease  while  others  toifd, 
I  could  exhaust  the  year  complete,  my  woes 
Rehearsing,  nor  at  last,  rehearse  entire  < 

Mv  sorrows  bv  the  will  of  heaven  sustain'd. 
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I  boast  me  sprang  from  ancestry  rcnown'd 
In  spacious  Crete  ;  sun  of  a  wealthy  sire, 
"Who  other  sons  train'd  numerous  in  his  house. 
Bom  of  his  wedded  wife  :  but  he  begat 
Me  on  his  purchased  concubine,  whom  yet 
Dear  as  his  other  sons  in  wedlock  bom 
Castor  Hylacides  esteemed  and  loved, 
For  him  I  boast  my  father.     Him  in  Crete, 
"While  yet  he  lived,  all  reverenced  as  a  god. 
So  rich,  so  prosperous,  and  so  blest  was  he 
With  sons  of  highest  praise.    But  death,  the  doom 
Of  all,  him  bore  to  Pluto's  drear  abode. 
And  his  illustrious  sons  among  themselves 
Portion'd  his  goods  by  lot ;  to  me,  indeed, 

I    They  gave  a  dwelling,  and  but  little  more  ; 
Yet,  for  my  virtuous  qualities,  I  won 
A  wealthy  bride,  for  I  was  neither  vain 
Nor  base,  forlorn  as  thou  perceivest  me  now. 
But  thou  canst  guess,  I  judge,  viewing  the  straw 
What  once  was  in  the  ear.     Ah !  I  have  borne 
Much  tribulation  ;  heap'd  and  heavy  woes. 
Courage  and  phalanx-breaking  might  had  I 
From  Mars  and  Pallas ;  at  what  time  I  drew, 
(Planning  some  dread  exploit)  an  ambush  forth 
Of  our  most  valiant  chiefs,  no  boding  fears 
Of  death  seized  me,  but  foremost  far  of  all 
I  sprang  to  fight,  and  pierced  the  flying  foe. 
Such  was  I  once  in  arms.     But  household  toils 
Sustain'd  for  children's  sake,  and  carking  cares 
To  enrich  a  family,  were  not  for  me. 
My  pleasures  were  the  gallant  bark,  the  din 
Of  battle,  the  smooth  spear  and  glittering  shaft, 
Objects  of  dread  to  others,  but  which  me 
The  gods  disposed  to  love  and  to  enjoy. 
Thus  different  minds  are  differently  amused ; 
For  ere  Achaia's  fleet  had  sail'd  to  Troy, 
Nine  times  was  I  commander  of  an  host 
Embark'd  against  a  foreign  foe,  and  found 
In  all  those  enterprises  great  success. 
From   the  whole  booty,  first,  what  pleased  me 

most 
Choosing,  and  sharing  also  much  by  lot 
I  rapidly  grew  rich,  and  had  thenceforth 
Among  the  Cretans  reverence  and  respect. 
But  when  loud-thundering  Jove  that  voyage  dire 
Ordain*d,  which  loosed  the  knees  of  many  a  Greek, 
Then  to  Idomeneus  and  me  they  gave 
The  cluirge  of  all  their  fleet,  which  how  to  avoid 
We  found  not,  so  importunate  the  cry 

I    Of  the  whole  host  impellM  us  to  the  task. 

There  fought  we  nine  long  years,  and  in  the  tenth 
(Priam's  proud  city  pillaged^  steer'd  again 
Our  galleys  homeward,  whicn  the  gods  dispersed. 
Then  was  it  that  deep-planning  Jove  devised 
For  me  much  evil.     One  short  month,  no  more, 
I  gave  to  joys  domestic,  in  my  wife 
Happy,  and  in  my  babes,  and  in  my  wealth, 
When  the  desire  seized  me  with  several  ships 
Well-rigg*d,  and  furaish'd  all  with  gallant  crews^ 
To  sail  for  iEgypt ;  nine  I  fitted  forth. 
To  which  stout  mariners  assembled  fast. 
Six  days  the  chosen  partners  of  my  voyage 
Feasted,  to  whom  I  numerous  victims  gave 
For  sacrifice,  and  for  their  own  regale. 
Embarking  on  the  seventh  from  spacious  Crete, 
Before  a  clear  breeze  prosperous  from  the  north 
We  glided  easily  along,  as  down 
A  river's  stream ;  nor  one  of  all  my  ships 
Damage  incurr'd,  but  healthy  and  at  ease 
We  sat,  while  gales  welLmanaged  urged  us  on. 


The  fifth    day  thence,  smooth-flowing   Nile  we 

reach'd. 
And  safe  I  mooi:*d  in  the  iEg^-ptian  stream. 
Then,  charging  all  my  mariners  to  keep 
Strict  watch  for  pi*eservation  of  the  ships, 
I  order'd  spies  into  the  hill-tops  ;  but  they 
Under  the  impulse  of  a  spirit  rash 
And  hot  for  quarrel,  the  well-cultured  fields 
Pillaged  of  the  ^Egyptians,  captive  led 
Their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  slew  the  men. 
Soon  was  the  city  alarm'd,  and  at  the  cry 
Down  came  the  citizens,  by  dawn  of  day, 
With  horse  and  foot  and  with  the  gleam  of  arms 
Filling  the  plain.     Then  Jove  with  panic  dread 
Struck  all  my  people  ;  none  found  coumge  more 
To  Stand,  for  mischief  swarm 'd  on  every  side. 
There,  numerous  by  the  glittering  spear  we  fell 
Slaughter'd,  while  others  they  conducted  thence 
Alive  to  servitude.     But  Jove  himself 
My  bosom  with  this  thought  inspired,  (I  would 
That,  dying,  I  had  first  fulfill'd  my  fate 
In  iEgypt,  for  new  woes  were  yet  to  come  !) 
Loosing  my  brazen  casque,  and  slipping  off 
My  buckler,  thci-e  I  left  them  on  the  field. 
Then  cast  my  spear  away,  and  seeking,  next, 
The  chariot  of  the  sovereign,  clasp 'd  his  knees. 
And  kiss'd  them.    He,  by  my  submission  moved, 
Deliver'd  me,  and  to  his  chariot-seat 
Raising,  convey'd  me  weeping  to  his  home. 
With  many  an  aslien  spear  his  warriors  sought 
To  slay  me,  (for  they  now  grew  fiery-wroth) 
But  he  through  fear  of  hospitable  Jove, 
Chief  punisher  of  wrong,  saved  me  alive. 
Seven  years  I  there  abode,  and  much  amass'd 
Among  the  ^Egyptians,  gifted  by  them  all ; 
But,  in  the  eighth  revolving  year,  arrived 
A  shrewd  Phoenician,  in  all  fraud  adept. 
Hungry,  and  who  had  numerous  harm'd  before, 
By  whom  I  also  was  cajoled,  and  lured 
To  attend  him  to  Phoenicia,  where  his  house 
And  his  possessions  lay  ;  there  I  abode 
A  year  complete  his  inmate ;  but  (the  days 
And  months  accomplished  of  the  rolling  year. 
And  the  new  seasons  entering  on  their  course) 
To  Libya  then,  on  board  his  bark,  by  wiles 
He  won  me  with  him,  partner  of  the  freight 
Professed,  but  destined  secretly  to  sale. 
That  he  might  profit  largely  by  my  price. 
Not  unsuspicious,  yet  constrained  to  go, 
With  this  man  I  embark'd.     A  cloudless  gale 
Propitious  blowing  from  the  north,  our  ship 
Ran  right  before  it  through  the  middle  sea. 
In  the  offing  over  Crete ;  but  adverse  Jove 
Destruction  plann'd  for  them  and  death  the  while. 
For,  Crete  now  left  afar,  and  other  land 
Appearing  none,  but  sky  alone  and  sea, 
Right  o'er  the  hollow  bark  Saturnian  Jove 
A  cloud  coerulean  hung,  darkening  the  deep. 
Then,  thundering  oft,  he  hurl'd  into  the  bark 
His  bolts  ;  she  smitten  by  the  fires  of  Jove, 
Quaked  all  her  length  ;  with  sulphur  fill'd  she 
And  o'er  her  sides  precipitated,  plunged    [reek'd, 
Like  gulls  the  crew,  furbidden  by  that  stroke 
Of  wrath  divine  to  hope  their  country  more. 
But  Jove  himself,  when  I  had  cast  away 
All  hope  of  life,  conducted  to  my  arms 
The  strong  tall  nuist,  that  I  might  yet  escape. 
Around  that  beam  I  clung,  driving  before 
The  stormy  blast.    Nine  days  complete  I  drove^ 
And  on  the  tenth  dark  night,  the  rolling  flood 
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Immense  convey'd  me  to  Theeprotia's  shore. 

There  me  the  hero  Pliidon,  peiienmH  king 

Of  the  Thesprotians,  freely  entertaiuM  ; 

For  hin  own  son  discovering  me  with  toil 

Exhausted  and  with  cold,  raised  me,  and  thence 

Led  me  humanely  to  his  father's  house, 

Who  cherish'd  me,  and  gave  me  fresh  attire. 

There  heard  I  of  Ul^'sses,  whom  himself 

Had  entertain'd,  he  said,  on  his  return 

To  his  own  land  ;  he  show'd  me  also  gold. 

Brass,  and  bright  steel  elaborate,  whatsoe'er 

Ulysses  had  ama&sVl,  a  store  to  feed 

A  less  illustrious  family  than  his 

To  the  tenth  generation,  so  immenso 

His  treasures  in  the  royal  palace  lay. 

Himsi'lf,  he  said,  was  to  Dodona  gone. 

There,  from  the  towering  oaks  of  Jove  to  ask 

Counsel  divine,  if  openly  to  land 

(After  long  absence)  in  his  opulent  realm 

Of  Ithaca,  be  best,  or  in  disguise. 

To  me  the  monarch  swore,  in  his  own  hall 

Pouring  libation,  that  the  ship  was  launched, 

And  the  crew  ready  for  his  conduct  home. 

But  me  he  first  disniiss'd,  for,  as  it  chanced, 

A  ship  lay  there  of  the  Tiiesprotians,  bound 

To  green  Dulichium's  isle.     He  bade  the  crew 

Bear  me  to  king  Acastus  with  all  sjwed  ; 

But  them  far  other  thoughts  pleaijed  more,  and 

thoughts 
Of  harm  to  me,  that  I  might  yet  be  plunged 
In  deeper  gulfs  of  woe  than  I  had  known. 
For  when  the  billow-cleaving  bark  had  left 
The  land  remote,  framing,  combined,  a  plot 
A^inst  my  liberty,  they  stripp'd  my  vest 
And  mantle,  and  this  tatter'd  raiment  foul 
Gave  me  instead,  which  thy  own  eyes  behold. 
At  even-tide  reaching  the  cultured  coast 
Of  Itliaca,  they  left  me  bound  on  board 
With  tackle  of  the  bark,  and  quitting  ship 
Themselves,  made  hasty  supper  on  the  shore. 
But  me,  meantime,  the  gods  easily  loosed 
By  their  own  power,  when  with  this  wrapper  vile 
Around  my  bi*ows,  sliding  into  the  sea 
At  the  ship's  stern,  I  laid  me  on  the  flood. 
With  both  hands  oaring  thence  my  course,  I  swam 
Till  past  all  ken  of  theii*s  ;  then  landing  where 
Thick  covert  of  luxuriant  trees  I  mark'd. 
Close  couchant  down  I  lay  ;  they  muttering  loud, 
Paced  to  and  fro,  but  deeming  farther  search 
Unprofitable,  soon  embark'd  again. 
Thus  baffling  all  their  search  with  ease,  the  gods 
Concealed  and  led  me  thence  to  the  abode 
Of  a  wise  man,  dooming  me  still  to  live. 

To  whom,  Eumreus,  thou  didst  thus  reply. 
Alas  !  my  most  compassionable  guest  I 
Thou  hast  much  moved  me  by  this  tale  minute 
Of  thy  sad  wanderings  and  thy  numerous  woes. 
But  speaking  of  Ulysses,  thou  hast  passM 
All  credence  ;  I  at  least  can  give  thee  none. 
Why,  noble  as  thou  art,  should'st  thou  invent 
Palpable  falsehoods  ?  as  for  the  return 
Of  my  regretted  lord,  myself  I  knoV 
That  had  he  not  been  hated  by  the  gods 
Unanimous,  he  had  in  battle  died 
At  Troy,  or  (that  long  doubtful  war,  at  last. 
Concluded)  in  his  people's  arms  at  home. 
Then  universal  Gn^ece  had  raised  his  tomb. 
And  he  had  even  for  his  son  achieved 
Immortal  glorj-  ;  but  alas  !  by  beaks 
Of  haqnes  torn,  unseemly  sight,  he  lies. 


Here  is  ray  home  the  while  ;  I  never  seek 

The  ci^}',  unless  summonM  by  diBcreei 

Penelope  to  listen  to  the  news 

Brought  by  some  stranger,  whencesoe'er  arrivei. 

Then,  all,  alike  inquisitive,  attend. 

Both  who  regret  the  absence  of  our  king, 

And  who  rejoice  gratuitous  to  gorge 

His  property  ;  but  as  for  me,  no  joy 

Find  I  in  listening  after  such  reports. 

Since  an  ^Etolian  cozenM  me,  who  foand 

(After  long  wandering  over  various  lands 

A  fugitive  for  blood)  my  lone  retreat. 

Him  wann  I  welcom'd,  and  wiUi  open  arms 

R(.K;eived,  who  bold  ai!irm*d  that  he  bad  seen 

My  master  with  Idomeneus  in  Crete 

His  ships  refitting  shatter'd  by  a  sturm. 

And  that  in  summer  with  his  godlike  band 

He  would  return,  bringing  great  riches  home, 

Or  else  in  autumn.     And  thou  ancient  guest 

Forlorn  !  since  thee  the  gods  have  hither  led, 

Seek  not  to  gratify  me  w^ith  untruths 

And  to  deceive  me,  since  for  no  such  cause 

I  shall  respect  or  love  thee,  but  alone 

By  pity  influenced,  and  the  fear  of  Jove. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied. 
Thou  hast,  in  truth,  a  most  incredulous  mind. 
Whom  even  with  an  oath  I  have  not  moved, 
Or  aught  persuaded.     Come  then — let  us  make 
In  terms  express  a  covenant,  and  the  gods 
Who  hold  Olympus,  witness  to  us  both  ! 
If  thy  own  lord  at  this  thy  house  arrive. 
Thou  slwlt  dismiss  me  decently  attired 
In  vest  and  mantle,  that  I  may  repair 
Hence  to  Dulichium,  whither  I  would  go. 
But  if  thy  lord  come  not,  then,  gathering  all 
Thy  servants,  headlong  hurl  me  from  a  rock, 
That  other  mendicants  may  fear  to  lie. 

To  whom  the  generous  swine-herd  in  retora. 
Yes,  stranger  !  doubtless  I  should  high  renovn 
Obtain  for  virtue  among  men,  both  now 
And  in  all  future  times,  if,  having  first 
Invited  thee,  and  at  my  board  regaled, 
I  next  should  slay  thee  ;  then  my  prayers  woeld 
Past  question,  suiftly  to  Satumian  Jove,  [moaat, 
But  the  hour  calls  to  supper,  and  ere  long. 
The  partners  of  ray  toils  will  come  prefiared 
To  spread  the  board  with  no  unsavoury  cheer. 

Thus  they  conferred.     And    now    the   swatui 
arrived, 
Driving  their  charge,  which  fast  they  soon  encksed 
Within  their  customary  penns,  and  loud 
The  hubbub  was  of  swine  prison'd  within. 
Then  call'd  the  master  to  his  rustic  train. 
Bring  ye  the  best,  that  we  may  set  him  forth 
Before  ray  friend  from  foreign  climes  arrived. 
With  whom  ourselves  will  also  feast,  who  find 
The  bright-tusk'd  multitude  a  painliil  chax^ 
While  others,  at  no  cost  of  theirs,  consume 
Day  after  day,  the  profit  of  our  toils. 

So  saying,  his  wood  for  fuel  he  prepared. 
And,  dragging  thither  a  well  fatted  brawn 
Of  the  fifth  year,  his  servants  held  him  fast 
At  the  hearth-side.    Nor  fail'd  the  master  swaiB 
To  adore  the  gods,  (for  wise  and  good  was  he) 
But  consecration  of  the  victim,  first. 
Himself  performing,  cast  into  the  fire 
The  forehead  bristles  of  the  tusky  boar, 
Then  pray'd  to  all  above,  that  safe  at  length, 
Ulysses  might  regain  his  native  home. 
Then  lifting  an  huge  shivc  that  lay  besid* 
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The  fire,  he  smote  the  boar,  and  dead  he  fell. 
^ext,  piercing  him,  and  scorching  close  his  hair. 
They  carved  him  quickly,  and  EumaeuB  spread 
Thiu  slices  crude  taken  from  every  limb 
O'er  all  his  fat,  then  other  slices  cast, 
Sprinkling  them  first  with  meal,  into  the  fire. 
The  rest  they  slash'd  and  scored,  and  roasted  well. 
And  placed  it,  hcap'd  together,  on  the  l>oard. 
Then  rose  the  good  Euniicus  to  his  task 
Of  distribution,  for  he  understood 
The  hospitable  entertainer's  part. 
Seven-fold  partition  of  the  banquet  made. 
He  gave,  with  previous  prayer,  to  Maia's'  son 
And  to  the  nymphs  one  portion  of  the  whole, 
Then  served  his  present  guests,  honouring  first 
Ulysses  with  the  boai**8  perpetual  chine ; 
By  that  distinction  just  his  master's  heart 
He  gratified,  and  thus  the  hero  spake. 

Eumoius  !  be  thou  as  beloved  of  Jove 
As  thou  art  dear  to  me,  whom,  though  attired 
So  coarsely,  thou  hast  served  with  such  respect ! 

To  whom,  Eumaeus,  thou  didst  thus  reply. 
Eat  noble  stranger  !  and  refreshment  take 
Such  as  thou  may'st ;  God*  gives,  and  God  denies 
At  his  own  will,  for  He  is  Lord  of  all. 
He  said,  and  to  the  everlasting  gods 
The  firstlings  sacrificed  of  all,  then  made 
Libation,  and  the  cup  placed  in  the  hands 
Of  city-spoiler  Laertiades 
Sitting  beside  his  own  allotted  share. 
Meantime,  Mesaulius  bread  dispensed  to  all. 
Whom  in  the  absence  of  his  lord,  himself 
EumiBus  had  from  Taphian  traders  bought 
With  his  own  proper  goods,  at  no  expense 
Either  to  old  Laertes  or  the  queen. 
And  now,  all  stretch'd  their  hands  toward  the 

feast 
Reeking  before  them,  and  when  hunger  none 
Felt  more  or  thirst,  Mesaulius  clear'd  the  board. 
Then,  fed  to  full  satiety,  in  haste 
Each  sought  his  couch.    Black  came  a  moonless 

night, 
And  Jove  all  night  descended  fast  in  showers, 
With  bowlings  of  the  ever  watery  west 
Ulysses,  at  that  sound,  for  trial's  sake 
Of  his  good  host,  if  putting  off  h'is  cloak 
He  would  accommodate  him,  or  require 
That  service  for  him  at  3ome  other  hand, 
Addressing  thus  the  family,  began. 

Hear  now,  Eumaeus,  and  ye  other  swains 
His  fellow-labourers !  I  shall  somewhat  boast, 
By  wine  befool'd,  which  forces  even  the  wise 
To  carol  loud,  to  titter  and  to  dance. 
And  words  to  utter,  oft,  better  suppress'd. 
But  since  I  have  begun,  I  shall  proceed, 
Prating  my  fill.     Ah  might  those  days  return 
With  all  the  youth  and  strength  that  I  enioy'd. 
When  in  close  ambush,  once,  at  Troy  we  lay ! 
Ulysses,  Menelaus,  and  myself 
Their  chosen  coadjutor,  led  the  band. 

1  Mercury. 

6f^— without  a  relative,  and  coniiequently  signifying 
Goo  in  the  abstract,  is  not  tinfrequently  found  in  Homer, 
though  fearing  to  give  offence  to  serious  jninds  unac- 
quainted with  the  original.  I  have  not  alwnys  given  it  that 
force  in  the  translation.  But  here  the  sentiment  is  such 
ns  Axes  the  sense  intended  by  the  author  with  a  precision 
that  leaves  me  no  option.  It  is  observable  too,  that— 
S^aroi  yiip  iwama—ii  an  ascription  of  power  such  as 
the  poet  never  makes  to  his  Jupiter. 


Approaching  to  the  city's  lofty  wall 
Through  the  thick  bushes  and  the  reeds  that  gird 
The  bulwarks,  down  we  biy  flat  in  the  marsh, 
Under  our  arms.     Then,  Boreas  blowing  loud, 
A  rueful  night  came  on,  frosty  and  charged 
With  snow  that  bhinch'd  us  tliick  as  morning 

rime,' 
And  every  shield  with  ice  was  crj-stal'd  o'er. 
The  rest  with  cloaks  and  vests  well  cover'd,  slept 
Beneath  their  bucklers ;  I  alone  my  cloak. 
Improvident,  had  left  behind,  no  thought 
Conceiving  of  a  season  so  severe ; 
Shield  and  belt,  therefore,  and  nought  else  had  I. 
The  night,  at  length,  nigh  spent,  and  all  tlie  stars 
Declining  in  their  course,  with  elbow  thrust 
Against  Ulysses'  side  I  roused  the  chief, 
And  thus  aiddress'd  him  ever  prompt  to  hear. 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd ! 
I  freeze  to  death.     Help  me,  or  I  am  lost. 
No  cloak  have  I ;  some  evil  daemon,  sure. 
Beguiled  me  of  all  prudence,  that  I  came 
Thus  sparely  clad ;  I  shall,  I  must  expire. 

So  I ;  he,  ready  as  he  was  in  arms 
And  counsel  both,  the  remedy  at  once 
Devised,  and  thus,  low-whispering,  answer'd  me. 

Hush  I  lest  perchance  some  other  hear  —  he 
said. 
And  leaning  on  his  elbow,  spake  aloud. 

My  friends !  all  hear — a  monitor)'  dream 
Hath  reach 'd  me,  for  we  he  far  from  the  ships. 
Haste,  therefore,  one  of  you,  with  my  request 
To  Agamemnon,  Atreus'  son,  our  chief. 
That  he  would  reinforce  us  from  the  camp. 

He  spake,  and  at  the  word,  Andnemon  s  son 
Thoas  arose,  who,  casting  ofi'  his  cloak. 
Ran  thence  toward  the  ships,  and  folded  warm 
Within  it,  there  lay  I  till  dawn  appear 'd. 
Oh  for  the  vigour  of  such  youth  again ! 
Then,  some  good  peasant  here,  either  for  love 
Or  for  respect,  would  cloak  a  man  like  me. 
Whom,  now,  thus  sordid  in  attire  ye  scorn. 

To  whom,  Eumccus,  thou  didst  thus  reply 
My  ancient  guest !  I  cannot  but  approve 
Thy  narrative,  nor  hast  thou  utter' d  aught 
Unseemly,  or  that  needs  excuse.     No  want 
Of  raiment,  therefore,  or  of  aught  beside 
Needful  to  solace  penury  like  thine. 
Shall  harm  thee  here ;  yet,  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Gii*d  thy  own  tatters  to  thy  loins  again ; 
For  we  have  no  great  store  of  cloaks  to  boast 
Or  change  of  vests,  but,  singly,  one  for  each. 
But  when  Ulysses'  son  shall  once  arrive. 
He  will  himself  with  vest  and  mantle  both 
Clothe  thee,  and    send  thee  whither  most  thou 
would'st. 

So  saying,  he  rose,  and  nearer  made  his  couch 
To  the  hearth-side,  spreading  it  thick  with  skius 
Of  sheep  and  goats ;  then  lay  the  hero  down, 
O'er  whom  a  sliaggy  mantle  large  he  threw, 
Which  oft-times  served  him  with  a  change,  when 

rough 
The  winter's  blast  and  terrible  arose. 
So  was  Ulysses  bedded,  and  the  youths 
Slept  all  beside  him ;  but  the  master-swain 
Chose  not  his  place  of  rest  so  far  remote 
From  his  rude  charge,  but  to  the  outer  court 
With  his  nocturnal  furniture,  repair'd. 
Gladdening  Ulysses'  heart  that  one  so  true 
In  his  own  absence  kept  his  rural  stores. 
Athwart  his  sturdy  shoulders,  first,  he  slung 
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His  faulchion  keen,  then  wrappM  him  in  a  cloak 
Thick-woven,  winter-proof;  he  lifted,  next, 
Tlic  skin  of  a  well-thriven  goat,  in  bulk 
Surpassing  others,  and  his  javelin  took 
Sharp- pointed,  with  which  do;^8  he  drove  and  men. 
Thus  arm'd,  he  sought  his  wontt»d  couch  beneath 
A  hollow  rock  where  the  herd  slept,  secure 
From  the  sharp  current  of  the  northern  blast. 
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BOOK  XV. 

ARGUMENT. 
Telemachus,  admonished  by  Minerva,  takeb  leave  of  Me- 
nelaus,  but  ere  he  bails,  is  accosted  by  Theoclymenus,  a 
prophet  of  Argos,  whom  at  his  earnest  request  he  takes 
on  board.  In  tiio  meantime  EumiruA  relates  to  Ulysses 
the  means  by  which  lie  came  to  Ithaca.  Telemachus 
arriving  there,  gives  orders  for  the  return  of  his  bark  to 
the  city,  and  repairs  himself  to  Eumeus. 

Meantime  to  Lacedocmon*s  spacious  vale 
Minerva  went,  that  she  might  summon  thence 
Ulysses'  glorious  son  to  his  own  home. 
Arrived,  she  found  Telemachus  reposed 
And  Nestor's  son  beneath  the  vestibule 
Of  Menelaus,  mighty  chief ;  she  saw 
Pisistratus  in  bands  of  gentle  sleep 
Fast-bound,  hut  not  Telemachus ;  his  mmd 
No  rest  enjoy'd,  by  filial  cares  disturbed 
Amid  the  silent  night,  when  drawing  near 
To  his  couch  side,  the  goddess  thus  began. 
Thou  canst  no  longer  prudently  remain 
A  wanderer  here,  Telemachus  !  thy  home 
Abandoned,  and  those  haughty  suitors  left 
Within  thy  walls ;  fear  lest,  partition  made 
Of  thy  possessions,  they  devour  the  whole, 
And  in  the  end  thy  voyage  bootless  prove. 
Delay  not ;  from  brave  Menelaus  ask 
Dismission  hence,  that  thou  may'st  find  at  home 
Thy  spotless  mother,  whom  her  brethren  urge 
And  her  own  father  even  now  to  wed 
Eurymachus,  in  gifts  and  in  amount 
Of  protfer'd  dower  superior  to  them  all. 
Some  ti'easurc,  else,  shall  haply  from  thy  house 
Be  taken,  such  as  thou  wilt  grudge  to  spare. 
For  well  thou  know'st  how  woman  is  disposed ; 
Her  whole  anxiety  is  to  increase 
His  substance  whom  she  weds ;  no  care  hath  she 
Of  her  first  children,  or  remembers  more 
The  buried  husband  of  her  virgin  choice. 
Returning,  then,  to  her  of  all  thy  train 
Whom  thou  shalt  most  approve,  the  charge  com- 
Of  thy  concerns  domestic,  till  the  gods  [mit 

Themselves  shall  guide  thee  to  a  noble  wife. 
Hear  also  this,  and  mark  it.     h\  the  frith 
Samos  the  rude,  and  Ithaca  between, 
The  chief  of  all  her  suitoi^  thy  return 
In  vigilant  ambush  wait,  with  strong  desire 
To  slay  thee,  ere  thou  reach  thy  native  shore, 
But  shall  not,  as  I  judge,  till  the  earth  hide 
Many  a  lewd  reveller  at  thy  expense. 
Yet  steer  thy  galley  from  those  isles  afar, 
And  voyage  make  by  night ;  some  guardian  god 
Shall  save  thee,  and  shall  send  thee  prosperous 

gales. 
Then,  soon  as  thou  attain'st  the  nearest  shore 
Of  Ithaca,  dispatching  to  the  town 


Thy  bark  with  all  thy  people,  seek  at  once 
The  swine-herd ;  for  Eumicus  is  thy  friend. 
There  sleep,  and  sc*nd  him  forth  into  the  town 
With  tidings  to  Penelope,  that  safe 
Thou  art  restored  from  Pylus  home  xigain. 

She  said,  and  sought   the   Olympian  bei^ 
sublime. 
Then,  with  his  heel  shaking  him,  he  awoke 
The  son  of  Nestor,  whom  he  thus  addressed. 

Rise,  Nestor's  son,  Pisistratus !  lead  forth 
The  steeds,  and  yoke  them.  We  must  now  dcftii 

To  whom  the  son  of  Nestor  thus  replied. 
Telemachus !  what  haste  soe'er  we  feel. 
We  can  by  no  means  prudently  attempt 
To  drive  by  night,  and  soon  it 'will  be  dawn. 
Stay,  therefore,  till  the  hero,  Atreus*  son, 
S)>e*ar-practi8ed  Menelaus  shall  his  gifts 
Place  in  the  chariot,  and  with  kind  farewell 
Dismiss  thee ;  for  the  guest  in  memory  holds 
Through  life,  the  host  who  treats  him  as  a  frieod. 

Scarce  had  he  spoken,  when  the  golden  dawn 
Appearing,  Menelaus,  from  the  side 
Of  beauteous  Helen  risen,  their  bed  approadi'd, 
Whose  coming  when  Telemachus  perceived. 
Clothing  himself  hastily  in  his  vest 
Magnificent,  and  o'er  his  shoulders  broad 
Casting  his  gi-aceful  mantle,  at  the  door 
He  met  the  hero,  whom  he  thus  address'd. 

Atrides  Menelaus,  chief  renown'd  ! 
Dismiss  me  hence  to  Ithaca  again. 
My  native  isle,  for  I  desire  to  go. 

Him  answer'd  Menelaus  famed  in  arms. 
Telemachus  !  I  will  not  long  delay 
Thy  wish'd  return.     I  disapprove  alike 
The  host  whose  assiduity  extreme 
Distresses,  and  whose  negligence  offends ; 
The  middle  course  is  best ;  alike  we  err. 
Him  thrusting  forth  whose  wish  is  to  remain. 
And  hindering  the  impatient  to  depart. 
This  only  is  true  kindness — To  regale 
The  present  guest,  and  speed  him  when  he 
Yet  stay,  till  thou  shalt  see  my  splendid  gifts 
Placed  in  thy  chariot,  and  till  I  command 
My  women  from  our  present  stores  to  spread 
The  table  with  a  plentiful  repast. 
For  both  the  honour  of  the  guest  demands. 
And  his  convenience  also,  that  he  eat 
Sufficient,  entering  on  a  length  of  road. 
But  if  thi'ough  HelUs  thou  wilt  take  thy  way 
And  traverse  Argos,  I  will  then  mj-self 
Attend  thee ;  thou  shalt  journey  with  mj  i 
Beneath  thy  yoke,  and  I  will  be  thy  guide 
To  many  a  city,  whence  we  shall  not  go 
Ungratified,  but  shall  in  each  receive 
Some  gift  at  least,  tri|>od,  or  charger  bright. 
Or  golden  chalice,  or  a  paur  of  mules. 

To  whom  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
Atrides  Menelaus,  chief  renown 'd  ! 
I  would  at  once  depart,  (for  guardian  none 
Of  my  possessions  have  I  left  behind) 
Lest,  while  I  seek  my  father,  I  be  lost 
Myself,  or  lose  what  I  should  grudge  to  spare. 

Which  when  the  valiant  Menelaus  heard. 
He  bade  his  spouse  and  maidens  spread  the  board 
At  once  with  remnants  of  the  last  regale. 
Then  Eteoneus  came,  Boetheus'  son 
Newly  arisen,  for  nigh  at  hand  he  dwelt. 
Whom  Menelaus  bade  kindle  the  fire 
By  which  to  dress  their  food,  and  he  obey'd. 
He,  next,  hunself  his  fragrant  chamber  songhty 
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le,  but  by  bis  spouse  and  by  his  son 
led,  Megapenthes.    There  arrived 
i  all  his  treasures  lay,  Atrides,  first, 
brth,  himself,  a  goblet,  then  consigned 

8on*s  hand  an  argent  beaker  bright, 
ime,  beside  her  coffers  Helen  stood 
3  lay  her  variegated  robes,  fair  works 

own  hand.     Producing  one,  in  size 
1  magnificence  the  chief,  a  star 
dendour,  and  the  lowest  placed  of  all, 
est  of  her  sex,  she  bore  it  thence 

all   proceeding  through  the  house,   they 
achus  again,  whom  reaching,  thus     [sought 
?ro  of  the  golden  loclcs  began, 
r  Jove  the  Thunderer,  dread  Juno's  mate, 
thee  Telemachus  !  such  voyage  home 
'  own  heart  desires  !  accept  from  all 
>res  selected  as  the  richest  far 
oblest  gift  for  finished  beauty — This, 
thee  wrought  elaborate  a  cup, 
of  silver,  bound  with  lip  of  gold, 
le  work  of  Vulcan,  which  to  me 
&ro  Phsedimns  impiirted,  king 

Sidonians,  when,  on  my  return, 
th  his  roof  I  lodged.     I  make  it  thine, 
laying,  the  hero,  Atreus'  son,  the  cup 
I  in  his  hands,  and  Megapenthes  set 
'.  him,  next,  the  argent  beaker  bright ; 
vely  Helen  drawing  nigh,  the  robe 
ited  to  him,  whom  she  thus  address*d. 
so  give  thee,  oh  my  son,  a  gift, 
1  seeing,  tliou  shalt  think  on  her  whose  hands 
^ht  it ;  a  present  on  thy  nuptial  day 
y  fair  spouse ;  meantime,  repose  it  safe 

own  mother's  keeping.     Now,  farewell  I 
3rous  and  happy  be  thy  voyage,  home  ! 
ceased,  and  gave  it  to  him,  who  the  gift 
ted  glad,  and  in  the  charioi-chest 
atus  the  hero  all  disposed, 
ing  them  the  while.    They,  following,  next, 
ivo  Menelaus  to  his  hall 
)n  his  couch  or  on  his  throne  reposed, 
den,  then,  with  golden  ewer  charged 
ilver  bowl,  pour^l  water  on  their  hands, 
[)read  the  polish'd  table,  which  with  food 
IS,  selected  from  her  present  stores, 
istress  of  the  household  charge  supplied. 
3us'  son  stood  carver,  and  to  each 
»rtion  gave,  while  Megapenthes,  son 
rious  Menelaus,  served  the  cup. 
all  with  outstretch'd  hands  the  feast  assail'd, 
hen  nor  hunger  more  nor  thirst  of  wine 
elt,  Telemachus  and  Nestor's  son 
.  the  swift  steeds,  and,  taking  each  his  seat 

resplendent  chariot,  drove  at  once 
through  the  sounduig  portico  abroad, 
enelaus,  hero  amber-hair'd, 
len  cup  bearing  with  richest  wine 
e  in  his  right  hand,  follow'd  them  forth, 
lot  without  libation  first  performed 
night  depart ;  he  stood  before  the  steeds, 
rinking  first,  thus,  courteous,  them  bespake. 
1th  to  you  both,  young  friendis !  and  from  my 
reeting  bear  to  Nestor,  royal  chief,        [lips 
5  was  ever  as  a  father  kind 
,  while  the  Achaians  warr'd  at  Troy, 
vhom  Telemachus  discreet  replied, 
oubtless,  so  we  will ;  at  our  return 
ill  report  to  him,  illustrious  prince ! 
ircry  word.     And  oh,  I  would  to  heaven 


That  reaching  Ithaca,  I  might  at  home 
Ulysses  hail  as  sure,  as  I  shall  hence 
Depart,  with  all  benevolence  by  thee 
Treated,  and  rich  in  many  a  noble  gift. 

While  thus  he  spake,  on  his  right  hand  appeared 
An  eagle ;  in  his  talons  pounced  he  bore 
A  white-plumed  goose  domestic,  newly  ta'en 
From  the  house  court.  Ran  females  adl  and  males 
Clamorous  after  him ;  but  he  the  steeds 
Approaching  on  the  right,  sprang  into  air. 
That  sight  rejoicing  and  with  hearts  revived 
They  view'd,  and  thus  Pisistratus  his  speech 
Amid  them  all  to  Menelaus  tum'd. 

Now,  Menelaus,  think,  illustrious  chief! 
If  us,  tliis  omen,  or  thyself  regard. 

WhHe  warlike  Menelaus  musing  stood 
What  answer  fit  to  frame,  Helen  meantime, 
His  spouse  long-stoled  preventing  him,  began. 

Hear  me ;  for  I  will  answer  as  the  gods 
Teaeh  me,  and  as  I  think  shall  come  to  pass. 
As  he,  d^cending  from  his  place  of  birth 
The  mountains,  caught  our  pamper'd  goose  away. 
So  shall  Ulysses,  after  many  woes 
And  wanderings  to  his  home  restored,  avenge 
His  wrongs,  or  even  now  is  at  his  home 
For  all  those  suitors  sowing  seeds  of  woe. 

To  whom  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
Oh  grant  it  Jove,  Juno's  high-thunderiiHg  mate  1 
So  will  I,  there  arrived,  with  vow  and  prayer 
Thee  worship,  as  thou  wert  thyself  divine. 

He  said,  and  lash'd  the  coursers ;  fiery  they 
And  fleet,  sprang  through  the  city  to  the  plain. 
All  day  the  yoke  on  either  side  they  shook. 
Journeying  swift ;  and  now  the  setting  sun 
To  gloomy  evening  had  resigned  the  roads, 
When  they  to  Pherse  came,  and  in  the  house 
Of  good  Diocles  slept,  their  Uberal  host, 
Whose  sire  Orsilocnus  from  Alpheus  sprang. 
But  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Look'd  rosy  from  the  east,  yoking  their  steeds. 
They  in  the  sumptuous  chariot  sat  again. 
Forth  through  the  vestibule  they  drove,and  through 
The  sounding  portico,  when  Nestor's  son 
Plied  brisk  the  scoui*ge,  and  willing  flew  the  steeds. 
Thus  whirl'd  along,  soon  they  approach'd  the  gates 
Of  Pylus,  when  Telemachus,  his  speech 
Turning  to  his  companion,  thus  bq^an. 

How,  son  of  Nestor !  ^hall  I  win  from  thee 
Not  promise  only  but  performance  kind 
Of  my  request  1  we  are  not  bound  alone 
To  friendship  by  the  friendship  of  our  sires. 
But  by  equality  of  yeai's,  and  this 
Our  journey  shall  unite  us  still  the  more. 
Bear  me  not,  I  entreat  thee,  noble  friend  I 
Beyond  the  ship,  but  drop  me  at  her  side. 
Lest  ancient  Nestor,  tliough  against  my  will. 
Detain  me  in  his  palace  through  desire 
To  feast  me,  for  I  dread  the  least  delay. 

He  spake ;  then  mused  Pisistratus  how  best 
He  might  effect  the  wishes  of  his  friend. 
And  thus  at  length  resolved ;  turning  his  steeds 
With  sudden  deviation  to  the  shore 
He  sought  the  bark,  and  placing  in  the  stem 
Both  gold  and  raiment,  the  illustrious  gifts 
Of  Menelaus,  thus,  in  accents  wing'd 
With  ardour,  urged  Telemachus  aw^ay. 

Dispatch,  embark,  summon  thy  crew  on  board, 
Eie  my  arrival  notice  give  of  thine 
To  the  old  king ;  for  vehement  I  know 
His  temper,  neither  will  he  let  thee  henoe. 
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I^ut,  hasting  hither,  will  himself  enforce 
Thy  longer  stay,  that  thou  may'st  not  depart 
Ungiftcd ;  nought  will  fire  his  anger  more. 

So  saying,  he  to  the  Pylian  city  urged 
His  steeds  hright-maned,  and  at  the  palace-gate 
Arrived  of  Nestor  s|>eedily ;  meantime 
Telemachus  exhorted  thus  his  crew. 

My  gallant  friends !  set  all  your  tackle,  climb 
The  sable  bark,  for  I  would  now  return. 

He  spake ;  they  heard  him  gladly,  and  at  once 
All  fiird  the  benches.     While  his  voyage  ho 
Thus  expedited,  and  beside  the  stem 
To  Pallas  sacriHce  perfomi'd  and  prayed, 
A  stranger,  born  remot*',  who  had  escaped 
From  ArB;oa  fugitive  for  bloo<l,  a  seer. 
And  of  Melanipus'  progeny  appruach'd. 
Melampus,  in  old  time,  in  Pyhis  dwelt, 
Mother  of  flocks,  alike  for  wealth  renown'd 
And  the  magnificence  of  his  alK)de. 
He,  flying  from  the  far-famed  Pylian  king, 
The  mighty  Neleus,  migrated  at  length 
Into  another  land,  whose  wealth,  the  while, 
Neleus  by  force  possessed  a  year  complete. 
Meantime,  Melampus  in  the  house  endured 
'  Of  Phylacus  imprisonment  and  woe. 
And  bum'd  with  wrath  for  Neleus'  daughter  sake 
Dy  fell  Erinnys  kindled  in  his  heart. 
But,  'scaping  death,  he  drove  the  lowing  beeves 
From  Phylace  to  Pylus,  m  ell  avenged 
His  numerous  injuries  at  Neleus'  hands 
Sustain'd,  and  gave  into  his  brother's  arms 
King  Neleus'  daughter  fair,  the  promised  bride. 
To  Argos  steed-renown 'd  he  journey'd  next, 
There  destined  to  inhabit  and  to  rule 
Multitudes  of  Achaians.     In  that  land 
He  married,  built  a  palace,  and  became 
Father  of  two  brave  sons,  Antiphates 
And  Mantius ;  to  Antiphates  was  born 
The  brave  OTcleus ;  from  OTcleus  sprang 
Aniphiaraiis,  demagogue  renown'd. 
Whom  with  all  tenderness,  and  as  a  friend 
Alike  the  Thunderer  and  Apollo  prized  ; 
Yet  rcach'd  he  not  the.  bounds  of  hoary  age. 
But  by  his  mercenary  ^  Consort's  arts 
Persuaded,  met  his  destiny  at  Thebes. 
He  'gat  Alemieon  and  Amphilochus. 
Mantius  was  also  father  of  two  sons, 
Clytus  and  Poly pli  ides.  .Clytus  pass'd 
From  earth  to  heaven,  and  dwells  among  the  gods, 
Stolen  by  Aurora  for  his  beauty's  sake. 
But  (brave  Amphiaraiis  once  deceased) 
Phix'bus  exalted  Polyphides  far 
Above  all  others  in  the  pi-ophet's  part. 
He,  anger 'd  by  his  father,  roam'd  away 
To  Hyperesia,  whei*e  he  dwelt  renown'd 
Throughout  all  landn,  the  oracle  of  all. 

His  son,  named  Theocly menus,  was  he 
Who  now  approach'd ;  ho  found  Telemachus 

I  Iphielus  the  hon  of  I'hylacus  Iiftd  seized  and  detained 
entile  belonging  to  Neleus;  Neleus  ordered  his  nephew 
Mchiiiipus  to  recover  them,  and  as  security  for  his  obe- 
dience seized  on  a  conbiderabic  part  of  his  possessions. 
Melampus  attempted  the  service,  failc<l,  and  wns  cast  into 
prison  ;  but  at  length  escaping,  accomplished  his  errand, 
vanquished  Neleus  in  battle,  and  carried  off  his  daughter 
Pen),  whom  Neleus  had  promised  to  the  brother  of  Me- 
lainptis,  but  had  afterward  refused  her. 

•  His  wife  Eriphyle.  bribed  by  Polynices,  persuaded 
him,  though  aware  that  death  awaited  him  at  that  city,  to 
go  to  Thebes,  wiiere  he  fell  accordingly. 


Libation  offering  in  h*«  bark,  and  prayer. 
And  in  wing'd  accents  ardent  him  addren'd. 

Ah,  friend !  since  aacrificing  in  this  |>laee 
I  find  thee,  by  these  sacred  rites  and  those 
Whom  thou  adorest,  and  by  thy  own  dear  Ufc^ 
And  by  the  lives  of  these  thy  mariners 
I  beg  true  answer ;  hide  not  what  I  ask. 
Whoarttliou!  whence!  where  bomt  and 
from  whom  ? 

To  whom  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
I  will  inform  thee,  stranger !  and  will  solve 
Thy  questions  with  much  truth.     I  am  by  birth 
Ithacan,  and  Ulysses  was  my  sire. 
But  he  hath  perish'd  by  a  woeful  death. 
And  I,  believing  it,  wiUi  these  have  plow'd 
The  ocean  hither,  interested  to  learn 
A  father's  fate  long  absent  from  his  home. 

Then  answer'd  godlike  Theoelyraenus. 
I  also  am  a  wanderer,  having  slain 
A  man  of  my  own  tribe ;  brethren  and  frienib 
Numerous  had  he  in  Argos  steed-renown*d. 
And  powerful  are  the  Achaians  dwelling  there. 
From  them,  through  terror  of  impending  deadi, 
I  fly,  a  banuih'd  man  henceforth  lor  ever. 
Ah,  save  a  suppliant  fugitive !  lest  death 
O'ertake  me,  for  I  doubt  not  their  pursuit. 

Whom  thus  Telemachus  answer'd  discreet 
I  shall  not,  be  assured,  since  thou  desirest 
To  join  me,  chase  thee  from  my  bark  away. 
Follow  me,  therefore,  and  with  us  partake, 
In  Ithaca,  what  best  the  land  affoi-ds. 

So  saying,  he  at  the  stranger*s  hand  received 
His  spear,  which  on  the  deck  he  laid,  then  cllmb'd 
Himself  the  bark,  and  seated  in  the  stem. 
At  his  own  side  placed  Theoclymenus. 
They  cast  the  hawsers  loose ;  then  with  loud  voiee 
Telemachus  exhorted  all  to  hand 
The  tackle,  whom  his  sailors  prompt  obey'd. 
The  tall  mast  heaving,  in  its  socket  deep 
They  lodged  it,  and  its  cordage  braced  secure. 
Then,  straining  at  the  lialyards,  hoised  the  saiL 
Fair  wind,  and  blowing  ^sh  through  cether  pore 
Minerva  sent  them,  that  the  bark  might  nm 
Her  nimblest  course  through  all  the  briny  way. 
Now  sank  the  sun,  and  dusky  evening  dimmed 
The  waves,  when,  driven  by  propitious  Jove, 
His  bark  stood  right  for  Phene ;  thence  she  atretch'd 
To  sacred  Elis,  where  the  Ei>ean8  rule. 
And  through  the  sharp  Echinades  he  next 
Steer'd  her,  uncertain  whether  fate  ordidn'd 
His  life  or  death,  surprisal  or  escape. 

Meantime  Ulysses  and  the  swineherd  ate 
Their  cottage-mess,  and  the  assistant  swains 
Theirs  also ;  and  when  hunger  now  and  tliirst 
Had  ceased  in  all,  Ulysses  thus  began. 
Proving  the  swineherd,  whether  friendly  stdl. 
And  anxious  for  his  good,  he  would  entreat 
His  stay,  or  thence  hasten  him  to  tlie  town. 

Eumfeus,  and  all  ye  his  servants,  hear ! 
It  is  my  purpose,  lest  I  wear  thee  out. 
Thee  and  thy  friends,  to  seek  at  early  dawn 
The  city,  there  to  beg  : — but  give  me  first 
Needful  instructions,  and  a  trusty  guide 
Who  may  conduct  me  thither ;  there  my  task 
Must  be  to  roam  the  streets ;  some  hand  hamaae 
Perchance  shall  give  me  a  small  pittance  theiv, 
A  little  bread,  and  a  few  drops  to  drink. 
Ulysses'  palace  I  shall  also  seek, 
And  to  discreet  Penelope  report 
My  tidings ;  neither  shall  I  uil  to  mix 
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With  tbofle  imperious  suHors,  who,  themselves 

Full-fed,  may  spare  perhaps  some  boon  to  me. 

Me  shall  they  find,  in  whatsoe'er  they  wish 

Their  ready  servitor,  for  (understand 

And  mark  me  well)  the  herald  of  the  skies, 

Hermes,  from  whom  all  actions  of  mankind 

Their  grace  receive  and  polish,  is  my  friend ; 

So  that  in  menial  offices  I  fear 

No  rival,  whether  I  be  call'd  to  heap 

The  hearth  with  fuel,  or  dry  wood  to  cleave, 

To  roast,  to  carve,  or  to  distribute  wine, 

As  oft  the  poor  are  wont  who  serve  the  great. 

To  whom,  Eumseus !  at  those  words  displeased. 
Thou  didst  reply.  Gods !  how  could  such  a  thought 
Poeseas  thee,  stranger !  surely  thy  resolve 
Is  altogether  fixt  to  perish  there. 
If  thou  indeed  hast  purposed  with  that  throng 
To  mix,  whose  riot  and  outrageous  acts 
Of  violence  echo  through  the  vault  of  heaven. 
None,  such  as  thou,  serve  them ;  their  servitors 
Are  youths  well-cloakM,  well-vested;  sleek  their 
And  smug  their  countenances ;  such  alone  [heads. 
Are  their  attendants,  and  the  polish 'd  boards 
Groan  overcharged  with  bread,with  flesh,with  wine. 
Rest  here  content ;  for  neither  me  nor  these 
Thou  weariest  aught,  and  when  Ulysses'  son 
Shall  come,  he  will  with  vest  and  mantle  fair 
Clothe  thee,  and   send  thee  whither  most  thou 
To  whom  Ulysses,  hero  toil-inured.       [wouldst. 
I  wish  thee,  0  Eunueus !  dear  to  Jove 
As  thou  art  dear  to  me,  for  this  reprieve 
Vouchsafed  me  kind,  from  wandering  and  from 
No  worse  condition  is  of  mortal  man  [woe ! 

Than  his  who  wanders !  for  the  poor  man,  driven 
By  woe  and  by  misfortune  homeless  forth, 
A  thousand  miseries,  day  by  day,  endures. 
Since  thou  detain'st  me  then,  and  bidd'st  me  wait 
His  coming,  tell  me  if  the  father  still 
j    Of  famed  Ulysses  live,  whom,  going  hence, 
He  left  so  nearly  on  the  verge  of  life  1 
And  lives  his  mother  1  or  have  both  deceased 
Already,  and  descended  to  the  shades! 

To  whom  the  master  swineherd  thus  replied. 
I  will  inform  thee,  and  with  strictest  truths 
Of  all  that  thou  hast  ask'd.     Laertes  lives. 
But  supplication  offering  to  the  gods 
Ceaseless,  to  free  him  from  a  weary  life, 
So  deeply  his  long-absent  son  he  mourns. 
And  the  dear  consort  of  his  early  youth. 
Whose  death  is  his  chief  sorrow,  and  hath  brought 
Old  age  on  him,  or  ere  its  date  arrived. 
She  died  of  sorrow  for  her  glorious  son. 
And  died  deplorably  * ;  may  never  friend 
i     Of  mine,  or  benefactor  die  as  she ! 

While  yet  she  lived,  dejected  as  she  was, 
I  found  it  yet  some  solace  to  converse 
With  her,  who  rear'd  me  in  my  childish  days. 
Together  with  her  lovely  youngest-born 
The  princess  Ctimena ;  for  side  by  side 
We  grew,  and  I,  scarce  honoured  less  than  she. 
But  soon  as  our  delightful  prime  we  both 
Attained,  to  Samos  her  they  sent,  a  bride. 
And  were  requited  with  rich  dower ;  but  me 
Clothed  handsomely  with  tunic  and  with  vest. 
And  with  fair  sandals  furnish'd,  to  the  field 
She  order'd  forth,  yet  loved  me  still  the  more. 
I  miss  her  kindness  now  ;  but  gracious  heaven 
Prospers  the  work  on  wliich  I  here  attend ; 


I  Bbe  is  said  to  have  hanged  herself. 


Hence  luive  I  food,  and  hence  I  drink,  and  hence 
Refresh  sometimes  a  worthy  guest  like  thee. 
But  kindness  none  experience  I,  or  can. 
From  fair  Penelope  (my  mistress  now) 
In  word  or  action,  so  is  the  house  cursed 
With  that  lewd  throng.  Glad  would  the  servants  be 
Might  they  approach  their  mistress,  and  receive 
Advice  from  her ;  glad  too  to  eat  and  drink. 
And  somewhat  bear  each  to  his  rural  home, 
For  perquisites  are  every  servant's  joy. 

Then  answer  thus,  Ulysses  wise  retum'd. 
Alas !  good  swain,  Eumseus,  how  remote 
From  friends  and  country  wast  thou  forced  to  roam 
Even  in  th v  infancy !     But  tell  me  true. 
The  city  where  thy  parents  dwelt,  did  foes 
Pillage  it !  or  did  else  some  hostile  band 
Surprising  thee  alone,  on  herd  or  flock 
Attendant,  bear  thee  with  them  o'er  the  deep, 
And  sell  thee  at  this  hero's  house,  who  paid 
Doubtless  for  thee  no  sordid  price  or  small ! 

To  whom  the  master  swineherd  in  reply. 
Stranger !  since  thou  art  curious  to  be  told 
My  story,  silent  listen,  and  thy  wine 
At  leisure  quaff.     The  nights  are  longest  now 
And  such  as  time  for  sleep  afford,  and  time 
For  pleasant  conference ;  neither  were  it  good 
That  thou  shouldst  to  thy  couch  before  thy  hour 
Since  even  sleep  is  hurtful,  in  excess. 
Whoever  here  is  weary,  and  desires 
Early  repose,  let  him  depart  to  rest. 
And  at  the  peep  of  day,  when  he  hath  fed 
Sufficiently,  drive  forth  my  master's  herd ; 
But  we  witli  wine  and  a  well-fumish'd  board 
Supplied,  will  solace  mutually  derive 
From  recollection  of  our  sufterings  past ; 
For  who  hath  much  endured,  and  wander'd  far. 
Finds  the  recital  even  of  sorrow  sweet. 
Now  hear  thy  question  satisfiud ;  attend ! 
There  is  an  island  (thou  hast  heiird,  perchance, 
Of  such  an  isle)  named  Syria ^ ;  it  is  placed 
Above  Ortygia,  and  a  dial*  owns 
True  to  the  tropic  changes  of  the  year. 
No  great  extent  she  boasts,  yet  is  she  rich 
In  cattle  and  in  flocks,  in  wheat  and  wine. 
No  famine  knows  that  people,  or  disease 
Noisome  of  all  that  elsewhere  seize  the  race 
Of  miserable  man ;  but  when  old  age 
Steals  on  the  citizens,  Apollo,  arm'd 
W^ith  silver  bow  and  bright  Diana  come. 
Whose  gentle  shafts  dismiss  them  soon  to  rest. 
Two  cities  share  between  them  all  the  isle. 
And  both  were  subject  to  my  father's  sway 
Ctesius  Ormenides,  a  godlike  chief. 
It  chanced  that  from  Phoenicia,  famed  for  skill 
In  arts  marine,  a  vessel  thither  came 
By  sharpers  mann'd,  and  laden  deep  with  toys. 
Now,  in  my  father's  family  abode 
A  fair  Phoenician,  tall,  full-sized,  and  skiU'd 
In  works  of  elegance,  whom  they  beguiled. 
While  she  wash'd  linen  on  the  beach,  beside 


*  Not  improbably  the  iethmus  of  Syracuse,  an  uland, 
perhaps,  or  peninsula  at  that  period,  or  at  least  imagined 
to  be  8uch  by  Homer.  The  birth  of  Diana  gave  fame  to 
Ortygia.    F. 

^"06 1  rfxnrai  ^c\(oio.— The  translator  has  rendered 
the  passage  according  to  that  interpretation  of  it  to  which 
several  of  the  best  expositors  incline.  Nothing  can  be  so 
absurd  as  to  suppose,  that  Homer,  so  oorrei*t  in  his  g«-o- 
graphy,  could  mean  to  place  a  Mediterranean  island  under 
the  tropic. 
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The  ship,  a  cerUin  mariner  of  those 
Seduced  her ;  for  all  women,  even  the  wise 
And  sober,  feeble  prove  by  love  assaird. 
Who  was  she,  he  enquired,  and  whence !  nor  dM 
Scrupled  t«)  tell  at  once  her  father's  home. 

I  am  of  Sidon ',  famous  for  her  works 
In  brass  and  steel ;  daughter  of  Apba^i, 
Who  rulls  in  affluence ;  Taphian  pirates  thenoe 
Stole  me  returning  from  the  field,  from  whom 
This  chief  procured  me  at  no  little  cost. 

Then  answer  thus  her  paramour  retum'd. 
Wilt  thou  not  hence  to  Sidon  in  our  sliip, 
That  thou  may'st  once  more  viftit  the  abode 
Of  thy  own  wealthy  parents,  and  themselves  t 
For  still  they  live,  and  still  are  wealthy  deem'd. 

To  whom  the  woman.     Even  that  might  be, 
Would  ye,  ye  seamen,  by  a  solemn  oath 
Assure  me  of  a  safe  conveyance  home. 

Then  sware  the  mariners  as  she  required. 
And,  when  their  oath  was  ended,  thus  again 
The  woman  of  Phoouicia  them  bespake. 

Now,  silence  I  no  man  henceforth,  of  you  all 
Accost  me,  tliough  he  meet  me  on  the  road, 
Or  at  yon  fountain ;  lest  some  tattler  run 
With  tidings  home  to  my  old  master's  ear, 
Who,  with  suspicion  touch'd,  may  me  confine 
In  cruel  bonds,  and  death  contrive  for  you. 
But  be  ye  close ;  purchase  your  stores  in  haste  ; 
And  when  your  vessel  shall  be  freighted  full. 
Quick  send  me  notice ;  fur  I  mean  to  bring 
What  ^old  soever  opportune  I  find. 
And  will  my  passage  cheerfully  defray 
With  still  another  moveable.     I  nurse 
The  good  man's  son,  an  urchin  shrewd,  of  age 
To  scamper  at  my  side ;  him  will  I  bring. 
Whom  at  some  foreign  market  ye  shall  prove 
Saleable  at  what  price  soe*er  ye  will. 

So  saying,  she  to  my  father's  house  retum'd. 
They,  there  abiding  the  whole  year,  their  ship 
With  purchased  goods  freighted  of  every  kind. 
And  when  her  lading  now  complete,  she  lay 
For  sea  prepai*ed,  thfir  messenger  arrived 
To  summon  down  the  woman  to  the  shore. 
A  mariner  of  theirs,  subtle  and  shrewd. 
Then,  entering  at  my  father's  gate,  produced 
A  splendid  collar,  gold  with  amber  strung. 
My  mother  (then  at  home)  with  all  her  maids 
Handling  and  gazing  on  it  with  delight. 
Proposed  to  purchase  it,  and  he  the  nod 
Significant,  gave  unobserved,  the  while. 
To  the  Pha'nician  woman,  and  retum'd. 
She,  thus  infonn'd,  leading  me  by  the  liand 
Went  forth,  and  finding  in  the  vestibule 
The  ciii>s  and  tables  which  my  father's  guests 
Had  used,  (but  they  were  to  the  forum  gone 
For  converse  with  their  friends  assembled  tliere) 
Convoy'd  three  cups  into  her  bosom-folds, 
And  bore  them  off,  whom  I  a  thoughtless  child 
Accompanied,  at  the  decline  of  day. 
When  dusky  evening  had  embrown'd  the  shore. 
We,  stepping  nimbly  on,  soon  reach'd  the  port 
Renown'd,  where  that  Phcenician  vessel  lay. 
Titey  shipp'd  us  both,  and  all  embarkint;  cleaved 
Their  liquid  road  by  favourable  gales, 
Jove's  gift,  inipell'd.     Six  days  we  day  and  night 
Continual  sail'd,  but  when  Saturnian  Jovo 
Now  bade  the  seventh  bright  mom  illume  the  skies, 
Then  sliaft-arm'd  Dian  struck  the  woman  dead. 

»  A  principal  city  of  Phernicia. 


At  once  she  pttdiM  headlong  into  the  liOce 
Like  a  sea-coot,  whence  hearing  her  agamy 
The  seamen  gave  her  to  be  fishes'  food. 
And  I  survived  to  moom  her.     Bat  the  windi 
And  rolUng  billows  them  bore  to  the  coaat 
Of  Ithaca,  where  with  his  proper  goods 
Laertes  bought  me.     By  such  memos  it  phanrrd 
That  e'er  I  saw  the  isle  in  which  I  dwelL 

To  whom  Ulysses,  gloridus  chief  replied. 
Eunueus  !  thou  hast  moved  me  much,  thy  iroes 
Enumerating  thus  at  large.     But  Jore 
Hath  neighboured  all  thy  eril  with  this  good. 
That  after  numerous  sorrows  thou  hast  reach'd 
The  house  of  a  kind  master,  at  whose  hands 
Thy  sustenance  is  sure,  and  here  thou  lead'st 
A  tranquil  Ufe  ;  but  I  have  Ute  arrived. 
City  after  city  of  the  world  explored. 

Thus  mutual  they  conferr'^  nor  leisure  fomid 
Save  for  short  sleep,  by  morning  soon  surprised. 
Meantime  the  comrades  of  Telemachos 
Approaching  land,  cast  loose  the  sail,  and  lower'd 
Alert  the  mast,  then  oar'd  the  vessel  in. 
The  anchors  heaved-  aground,  and  hawsers  tied 
Secure,  themselves,  forth-issuing  on  the  shore, 
Breakfast  prepared,  and  charged  their  cups  with 

wine. 
When  neither  hunger  now,  nor  thirst  lemained 
Unsatisfied,  Telemachus  began. 

Push  ye  the  sable  biirk  without  delay 
Home  to  the  city.     I  will  lo  the  field 
Among  my  shepherds,  and,  (my  rural  works 
Survey'd)  at  eve  will  to  the  town  return. 
To-morrow  will  I  set  before  you  wine 
And  plenteous  viands,  wages  of  your  toiL 

To  whom  the  godlike  Theocl^-menus. 
Whither  must  I,  my  son  ?  who,  of  the  chiefs 
Of  rugged  Ithaca,  shall  harbour  me  I 
Shall  1  to  thine  and  to  thy  mother's  house  1 

Then  thus  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
I  would  invite  thee  to  proceed  at  once 
To  our  abode,  since  nought  should  fail  thee  there 
Of  kind  reception,  but  it  were  a  course 
Now  not  adviseable ;  for  I  must  myself. 
Be  absent,  neither  would  my  mother's  eyes 
Behold  thee,  so  unfrcquent  she  appears 
Before  the  suitors,  shunning  whom,  she  sits 
Weaving  continual  at  the  palace-top. 
But  I  will  name  to  thee  another  chief 
Whom  thou  may'st  seek,  Eurymachus,  the  son 
Renown'd  of  prudent  Polybus,  whom  all 
The  people  here  reverence  as  a  god. 
Far  noblest  of  them  all  is  he,  and  seeks 
More  ardent  than  his  rivals  far,  to  wed 
My  mother,  and  to  fill  my  father's  throne. 
But,  he  who  dwells  above,  Jove  only  knows 
1  f  some  disastrous  day  be  not  ordain'd 
For  them,  or  ere  those  imptials  shall  arrive. 

While  thus  he  spake,  at  his  right  hand  appear'd, 
Messenger  of  Apollo,  on  full  wing, 
A  falcon ;  in  his  pounces  clench'd  he  bore 
A  dove,  which  rending,  down  he  pour'd  her  pi 
Between  the  galley  and  Telemachus. 
Then  calling  him  apart,  the  prophet  lock'd 
His  hand  in  his,  and  thus  explain'd  the  sign. 

Not  undirected  by  the  gods  his  flight 
On  our  right  hand,  Telemachus  I  this  hawk 
Hath  wing'd  propitious ;  soon  as  I  perceived 


*  The  anchors  were  lodged  on  the  fthore.  not 
oun. 
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ivr  him  ominoQA. — In  all  the  isle 
unily  of  a  more  royal  note 
I  yours  is  found,  and  yours  sliall  still  prevail, 
horn  thus  Telemachus  answer'd  discreet 
It  heaven,  my  guest !  that  this  good  word  of 
thine 

not,  and  soon  thou  slialt  such  bounty  share 
friendship  at  my  hands,  that  at  first  sight, 
e'er  shall  meet  thee  shall  pronounce  thee  blest, 
len,  to  Pirseus  thus,  his  friend  approved, 
us,  son  of  Cl^'tius !  (for  of  all 
oUowers  to  the  shore  of  Pylus,  none 
'prompt than  thou  hath  ray  desires  perform'd) 
also  to  thy  own  abode  conduct 
stranger,  whom  with  hospitable  care 
ish  and  honour  till  myself  arrive. 
»  whom  Piraeus  answer'd,  spear-renown*d. 
nachus !  however  long  thy  stay, 
*tual  I  will  attend  him,  and  no  want 
>spitality  shall  he  find  with  me. 
saying,  he  climb'd  the  ship,  then  bade  the 
crew 

arking  also,  cast  the  hawsers  loose, 
each  obedient  to  his  bench  repaired, 
itime  Telemachus  his  sandals  bound, 
lifted  from  the  deck  his  glittering  spear. 
I  as  Telemachus  had  bidden  them, 
j{  divine  Ulysses,  casting  loose 
hawsers,  forth  they  push'd  into  the  deep 
sought  the  city ;  while  with  nimble  pace 
ceding  thence,  Telemachus  attain*d 
cottage  soon  where  good  Eumseus  slept, 
swine-herd,  faithful  to  his  numerous  charge. 


BOOK  XVI. 


ARGUMENT. 
lachuK  dispatches  Euxncus  to  the  city  to  inform 
elope  of  his  safe  return  from  Pylus;  during  his 
mce,  Ulysses  makes  himself  known  to  his  son.  The 
ors,  having  watched  for  Telemachus  in  vain,  arrive 
in  at  Ithaca. 


IS  the  hour  of  dawn,  when  in  the  cot 

ling  fresh  fire,  Ulysses  and  his  friend 

e  Eumeeus  dress*d  their  morning  fare, 

sent  the  herdsmen  with  the  swine  abroad. 

ig  Telemachus,  the  watchful  dogs 

'd  not,  but  fawn'd  around  him.    At  that  sight, 

at  the  sound  of  feet  which  now  approach  *d, 

(es  in  wing*d  accents  thus  remark*d. 

maeus !  certain,  either  friend  of  thine 

jfh  at  hand,  or  one  whom  well  thou  know'st ; 

logs  bark  not,  but  fawn  on  his  approach 

^uious,  and  the  sound  of  feet  I  hear. 

irce  had  he  ceased,  when  his  own  son  himself 

I  in  the  vestibule.     Upsprang  at  once 

BUS  wonder-struck,  and  from  his  hand 

ill  the  cups  with  which  he  was  employ'd 

ling  rich  wine ;  to  his  young  lord  he  ran, 

orehead  kiss'd,  kiss'd  his  bright-beaming  eyes 

both  his  hands,  weeping  profuse  the  while. 

hen  a  father  holds  in  his  embrace 

hd  from  foreign  lands  in  the  tenth  year 

larling  son,  the  offspring  of  his  age, 

nly  one,  for  whom  he  long  hath  mourn *d, 

se'd  the  noble  peasant  o'er  and  o'er 


Godlike  Telemachus,  as  from  death  escaped. 
And  in  wing'd  accents  plaintive  thus  began. 

Light  of  my  eyes,  thou  comest ;  it  is  thyself, 
Sweetest  Telemachus !  I  had  no  hope 
To  see  thee  more,  once  told  that  o'er  the  deep 
Thou  hadst  departed  for  the  Pylian  coast. 
Enter,  my  precious  son  ;  that  I  may  soothe 
My  soul  with  sight  of  thee  from  far  arrived. 
For  seldom  thou  thy  feeders  and  thy  farm 
Visitest,  in  the  city  customed  much 
To  make  abode,  that  thou  may'st  witness  them 
The  manners  of  those  hungry  suitors  ])roud. 

To  whom  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
It  will  be  so.     There  is  great  need,  my  friend' 
But  here,  for  thy  sake,  have  I  now  arrived, 
That  I  may  look  on  thee,  and  from  thy  Ups 
Learn  if  my  mother  still  reside  at  home, 
Or  have  become  spouse  of  some  other  chief, 
Leaving  untenanted  Ulysses'  bed 
To  be  by  noisome  spiders  webb'd  around. 

To  whom  the  master-swineherd  in  return. 
Not  so,  she,  patient  still  as  ever,  dwells 
Beneath  thy  roof,  but  all  her  cheerless  days 
Despairing  wastes,  and  all  her  nights  in  tears. 

So  saying,  Eumseus  at  his  hand  received 
His  brazen  lance,  and  o'er  the  step  of  stone 
Enter'd  Telemachus,  to  whom  his  sire 
Relinquish 'd,  soon  as  he  appear'd,  his  seat, 
But  him  Telemachus  forbidding,  said — 

Guest,  ke^p  thy  seat ;  our  cottage  will  afford 
Some  other,  which  Eumseus  will  provide. 

He  ceased,  and  he,  returning  at  the  word. 
Reposed  again ;  then  good  Eumseus  spread 
Green  twigs  beneath,  which,  cover'd  with  a  fleece, 
Supplied  Ulysses'  offspring  with  a  seat. 
He  next  disposed  his  dishes  on  the  board 
With  relics  charged  of  yesterday ;  with  bread. 
Alert,  he  heap'd  the  baskets ;  with  rich  wine 
His  ivy-cup  replenish'd ;  and  a  seat 
Took  opposite  to  his  illustrious  lord 
Ulysses.     They  toward  the  plenteous  feast 
Stretch'd  forth  their  hands,  (and  hunger  now  and 
Both  satisfied)  Telemachus,  his  speech        [thirst 
Addressing  to  their  generous  host,  began. 

Whence  is  this  guest,  my  father !  How  convejr'd 
Came  he  to  Itliaca  1  What  country  boast 
The  mariners  with  whom  he  here  arrived  ! 
For  that  on  foot  he  found  us  not,  is  sure. 

To  whom,  Eumseus,  thou  didst  thus  reply. 
I  will  with  truth  answer  thee,  0  my  son  ! 
He  boasts  him  sprung  from  ancestry  renowned 
In  spacious  Crete,  and  hath  the  cities  seen 
Of  various  lands,  by  fate  ordain'd  to  roam. 
Even  now,  from  a  Thesprotian  ship  escaped. 
He  reach'd  my  cottage— but  he  is  thy  own ; 
I  yield  him  to  thee ;  treat  him  as  thou  wilt ; 
He  is  thy  suppliant  and  depends  on  thee. 

Then  thus,  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
Thy  words,  Eumseus,  pain  my  very  souL 
For  what  security  can  I  afford 
To  any  in  my  hous«!  myself  am  young, 
Nor  yet  of  strength  sufficient  to  repel 
An  offer'd  insult ;  and  my  mother's  mind 
In  doubtful  balance  liangs,  if  still  with  me 
An  inmate,  she  shall  manage  my  concerns. 
Attentive  only  to  her  absent  lord 
And  her  own  good  report,  or  shall  espouse 
The  noblest  of  her  wooers,  and  the  b^t 
Entitled  by  the  splendour  of  his  gifts. 
But  I  will  give  him,  since  I  find  him  lodgod 
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A  guest  beneath  thy  roof,  tunic  and  cloak, 
Sword  double-iKlged,  and  sandals  to  his  feet. 
With  convoy  to  the  country  of  his  choice. 
Still,  if  it  please  thee,  keep  him  here  thy  guest, 
And  I  will  send  him  raiment,  with  supphes 
Of  all  sorts,  lest  he  burthen  thee  and  thine. 
But  where  the  suitors  come,  there  shall  not  he 
With  my  consent,  nor  stand  exposed  to  pride 
And  i>etulance  like  theirs,  U*8t  by  some  sneer 
They  wound  him,  and  through  hira,  wound  also  me; 
For  Uttle  is  it  that  the  boldest  can 
Against  so  many  ;  numbers  will  prevail. 

Him  answer'd  then  Ulysses  toil-inured. 
Oh  amiable  and  good  !  since  even  I 
Am  free  to  answer  thee,  I  will  avow 
My  heart  within  me  torn  by  what  I  hear 
Of  those  injurious  suitors,  who  the  house 
Infest  of  one  noble  as  thou  ap])ear'st. 
But  say—  submittest  thou  to  their  control 
Willingly,  or  because  the  people,  sway'd 
By  some  response  onicular,  incline 
Against  thee  1  Thou  hast  brothers,  it  may  chance, 
Slow  to  assist  thee, — for  a  brother's  aid 
Is  of  importance  in  whatever  cause. 
For  oh  that  1  had  youth  as  I  have  will, 
Or  that  reuown'd  Ulysses  were  my  sire, 
Or  that  himself  might  wander  home  again, 
Whereof  hope  yet  remains  !  then  might  I  lose 
My  head,  that  moment,  by  an  alien's  hand. 
If  I  would  fail,  entering  Ulysses'  gate, 
To  be  the  bane  and  mischief  of  them  all. 
But  if  alone  to  multitudes  opposed 
I  should  perchance  be  foil'd,  nobler  it  were 
W^ith  my  own  people,  under  my  own  roof 
To  perish,  than  to  witness  evennore 
Their  unexampled  deeds,  guests  shoved  aside, 
Maidens  dragg'd  forcibly  from  room  to  room. 
Casks  emptietl  of  their  rich  contents,  and  them 
Indulging  gluttonous  appetite  day  by  day 
Enormous,  without  measure,  without  end. 

To  whom,  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
Stranger  I  thy  questions  shall  from  me  receive 
True  answer.     Enmity  or  hatred  none 
Subsists  the  people  and  myself  between. 
Nor  have  I  brothere  to  accuse,  whose  aid 
Is  of  importance  in  whatever  cause. 
For  Jove  hath  from  of  old  with  single  heirs 
Our  house  supplied  ;  Arcesias  none  begat 
Except  Laertes,  and  Laertes  none 
Except  Ulyss<^8,  and  Ulysses  me 
Left  here  his  only  one,  and  unenjoy'd. 
Thence  comes  it  that  our  palace  swarms  with  foes ; 
For  all  the  rulers  of  the  neighbour-isles, 
Samos,  Dulichium,  and  the  forest-cn)wn'd 
Zacynthus,  others  also  rulei*8  here 
In  craggy  Ithaca,  my  mother  seek 
In  marriage,  and  my  household  stores  consume. 
But  neither  she  those  nuptial  rites  abhorr'd 
^fuses  absolute,  nor  yet  consents 
To  end  them  ;  tht^y  my  patrimony  waste 
Meantime,  and  will  destroy  rae  also  soon. 
As  I  expect,  but  heaven  disposes  all. 

Euma^us  !  haste,  my  father  !  bear  with  sneed 
News  to  Penelope  that  I  am  safe. 
And  have  arrived  from  Pylus  ;  I  will  wait 
Till  thou  return  ;  and  well  beware  that  none 
Hear  thee  beside,  for  I  have  many  foes. 

To  whom,  Eumajus,  thou  didst  thus  reply. 
It  is  enough.  I  understand.  Thou  speak'st 
To  one  intelligent.     But  say  beside. 


Shall  I  not  also,  as  I  go,  inform 

Distress'd  Laertes  1  who  while  yet  he  monni'd 

Ulysses  ouly,  could  o'ersee  the  works. 

And  dieted  among  his  meniahi  oft 

As  hunger  prompted  him  ;  but  now,  they  aay. 

Since  thy  departure  to  the  Pylian  shore. 

He  neitlier  eats  as  he  was  wont,  nor  drinJES, 

Nor  oversees  his  hinds,  but  sighing  sits 

And  weeping,  wasted  eren  to  the  bone. 

Him  then  Telemachus  answer'd  discreet. 
Hard  though  it  be,  yet  to  his  tears  and  sighs 
Him  leave  we  now.    We  cannot  what  we  woaU. 
For  were  the  ordering  of  all  events 
Referr'd  to  our  own  choice,  our  first  desire 
Should  be  to  see  my  father's  glad  return. 
But  once  thy  tidings  told,  wander  not  thoa 
In  quest  of  him,  but  hither  speed  again. 
Rather  request  my  mother  that  she  send 
Her  household's  governess  without  delay 
Privately  to  him ;  she  shall  best  inform 
The  ancient  king  that  I  have  safe  arrived 

He  said,  and  urged  him  forth,  who  biudmg  oa 
His  sandals,  to  the  city  bent  his  way. 
Nor  went  Eumeeus  from  his  home  unmark'd 
By  Pallas,  who  in  semblance  of  a  lair 
Damsel,  accomplish'd  in  domestic  arts. 
Approaching  to  the  cottage'  entrance,  stood 
Opposite,  by  Ulysses  plain  discem'd. 
But  to  his  son  iuvisible ;  for  the  gods 
Appear  not  manifest  alike  to  all. 
The  mastiffs  saw  her  also,  and  with  tone 
Querulous  hid  themselves,  yet  bark'd  they  not. 
She  beckou'd  him  abroad.     Ulysses  saw 
The  sign,  and  issuing  through  the  outer  court, 
Approach'd  her,  whom  Uie  goddess  thus  bespake. 

Laertes'  progeny,  for  wiles  renown'd  ! 
Disclose  thj'self  to  thy  own  son,  that  death 
Concerting  and  destruction  to  your  foes. 
Ye  may  the  royal  city  seek,  nor  long 
Shall  ye  my  presence  there  desire  in  rain. 
For  I  am  ardent  to  begin  the  fight. 

Minerva  spake,  and  with  her  rod  of  gold 
TouchM  him  ;  his  mantle,  first,  and  rest  she  mads 
Pui*e  as  new-blanch'd ;  dilating,  next,  his  form. 
She  gave  dimensions  ampler  to  his  limbs ; 
Swai-thy  again  his  manly  hue  became, 
Round  his  full  face,  and  black  his  bushy  chin. 
The  change  perform'd,  Muierva  dis^pear'd. 
And  the  illustrious  hero  tum'd  again 
Into  the  cottage ;  wonder  at  that  sight 
Seized  on  Telemachus ;  askance  he  look*d. 
Awe-struck,  not  unsuspicious  of  a  god. 
And  in  wing'd  accents  eager  thus  began. 

Thou  art  no  longer,  whom  I  lately  saw. 
Nor  are  thy  clothes,  nor  is  thy  port  the  same. 
Thou  art  a  god,  I  know,  and  dwell 'st  in  heaven. 
Oh,  smile  on  us,  that  we  may  yield  thee  rites 
Acceptable,  and  present  thee  golden  gifts 
Elaborate ;  ah  spare  us,  power  divine ! 

To  whom  Ulysses,  hero  toil-inured. 
I  am  no  god.    Why  dcem'st  thou  me  divine  t 
I  am  thy  father,  for  whose  sake  thou  lead'st 
A  life  of  woe,  by  violence  oppress'd.  [cheeks 

So  saying,  he  kiss'd  his  son,  while  from  hn 
Teare  trickled,  tears  till  then,  perforce  restrain'd. 
Telemachus,  (for  he  believed  him  not 
His  father  yet)  thus,  wondering,  spake  again. 

My  father,  saidst  thou !  no.     Thou  art  not  he^ 
But  some  divinity  beguiles  my  soul 
With  mockeries,  to  afflict  me  still  the  more  ; 
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ever  mortal  man  could  so  have  wrought 
i  own  power ;  some  interposing  god 
could  render  thee  both  young  and  old, 
d  thou  wast  of  late,  and  foully  clad, 
ear'st  the  semblance  now  of  those  in  heaven ! 
whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied, 
achus !  it  is  not  well,  my  son  ! 
hou  should'st  greet  thy  father  with  a  face 
d  astonishment,  and  stand  aghast. 
^  save  myself,  none  comes,  be  sure. 
IS  thou-seest,  after  ten  thousand  woes 
1  I  have  borne,  I  visit  once  again 
itive  country  in  the  twentieth  year, 
vonder  Athemvan  Pallas  wrought, 
othcd  me  even  in  what  form  she  would, 
>  she  can.     Now  poor  I  seem  and  old, 
-oung  again,  and  clad  in  fresh  attire, 
ods  who  dwell  in  yonder  heaven,  with  ease 
y  or  debase  a  mortal  man. 
>aying,  he  sat.     Then  threw  Telemachus 
ins  around  his  father's  neck,  and  wept. 
;  intense  of  lamentation  seized 
th  ;  soft  murmurs  uttering,  each  indulged 
•ief,  more  frequent  wailing  than  the  bird, 
if  or  hook-nail'd  vulture)  from  whose  nest 
swain  hath  stolen  her  yet  unfeather'd  young, 
m  their  eyelids  they  big  drops  distilPd 
iderest  grief,  nor  had  the  setting  sun 
;ion  of  their  weeping  seen,  had  not 
lachus  his  father  thus  addressed, 
at  ship  convey 'd  thee  to  thy  native  shore, 
ther  !  and  what  country  boast  tue  crew  I 
lat  on  foot  thou  not  arrivedst,  is  sure. 
!n  thus  divine  Ulysses  toil-inured, 
•n  !  I  will  explicit  all  relate, 
icted  by  Phac^acia's  maritime  sons 
e,  a  race  accustomed  to  convey 
^ers  who  visit  them  across  the  deep, 
er  the  billows  in  a  rapid  bark 
!  sleeping,  on  the  shores  of  Ithaca 
laid ;  rich  gifts  tlicy  gave  me  also,  brass, 
n  full  bags,  and  beautiful  attire, 
ti,  warn'd  from  heaven,  I  have  in  caves  con- 
illas  prompted,  hither  I  repair'd         [ceal'd. 
we  might  plan  the  slaughter  of  our  foes, 
e  numbers  tell  me  now,  that  I  may  know 
powerful,  certainly,  and  who  they  are, 
■onsultation  with  my  dauntless  heart 
lold,  if  we  be  able  to  contend 
Ives  with  all,  or  must  have  aid  beside, 
sn  answer  thus  his  son,  discreet,  retum'd. 
ther  !  thy  renown  hath  ever  rung 
'  son*s  ears,  and  by  report  thy  force 
US,  and  wisdom  I  have  oft  been  told, 
irribly  thou  speak 'st;  amazement-fixt 
r ;  can  two  a  multitude  oppose, 
'aliant  warriors  all  1     For  neither  ten 
liey,  nor  twenty,  but  more  numerous  far. 
t  now  their  numbers.     Fifty  youths  and  two 
from  Dulichium ;  they  are  chosen  men, 
lix  attendants  follow  in  their  train  ; 
Samos  twenty  youths  and  four  arrive, 
ithus  also  of  Achaia's  sons 
twenty  more,  and  our  own  island  adds, 
'If,  her  twelve  chief  rulers ;  Medon,  too, 
re  the  herald,  and  the  bard  divine, 
other  two,  intendants  of  the  board, 
d  we  within  the  palace,  we  alone, 
1  them  all,  I  fear  lest  thy  revenge 
Asant  to  thyself  and  deiidly  prove. 


Frustrating  thy  return.    But  recollect — 
Think,  if  thou  canst,  on  whose  confederate  aim 
Strenuous  on  our  behalf  we  may  rely. 

To  him  replied  his  patient  father  bold. 
I  will  inform  thee.   Mark.  Weigh  well  my  words. 
Will  Pallas  and  the  everlasting  sire 
Alone  suffice  ?  or  need  we  other  aids 

Then  answer  thus  Telemachus  retum'd. 
Good  friends  indeed  are  they  whom  thou  hast 

named, 
Though  throned  above  the  clouds  ;  for  their  con- 
Is  umversal  both  in  earth  and  heaven.  [trul 

To  whom  Ulysses,  toil-worn  chief  renown'd. 
Not  long  will  they  from  battle  stand  aloof, 
When  once  within  my  palace,  in  the  strength 
Of  Mars,  to  sharp  decision  we  shall  urge 
The  suitors.    But  thyself  at  early  dawn 
Our  mansion  seek,  that  thou  may'st  mingle  there 
With  »liat  imperious  throng ;  me  in  due  tune 
Eumseus  to  the  city  shall  conduct, 
In  form  a  miserable  beggar  old. 
But  should  they  with  dishonourable  scorn 
Insult  me,  tliou  unmoved  my  wrongs  endure. 
And  should  they  even  drag  me  by  the  feet 
Abroad,  or  smite  me  with  tlie  spear,  thy  wrath 
Refraining,  gently  counsel  them  to  cease 
From  such  extravagance ;  but  well  I  know 
That  cease  they  will  not,  for  their  hour  is  come. 
And  mark  me  well !  treasure  what  now  I  say 
Deep  in  thy  soul.    When  Pallas  shall,  herself. 
Suggest  the  measure,  then  shaking  my  brows, 
I  will  admonish  thee  ;  thou  at  the  sign, 
Remove  what  arms  soever  in  the  hall 
Remain,  and  in  the  upper  palace  safe 
Dispose  them ;  should  the  suitors,  missing  them. 
Perchance  interrogate  thee,  tlien  reply 
Gently — I  have  removed  them  from  the  smoke ; 
For  they  appear  no  more  the  arms  which  erst 
Ulysses,  going  hence  to  Ilium,  left, 
But  smirch'd  and  sullied  by  the  breath  of  fire. 
This  weightier  reason  Tthou  shalt  also  say) 
Jove  taught  me  ;  lest,  mtoxicate  with  wine, 
Ye  should  assault  each  other  in  your  brawls, 
Shamuig  both  feast  and  courtship ;  for  the  view 
Itself  of  arms  incites  to  their  abuse. 
Yet  leave  two  faulchions  for  ourselves  alone, 
Two  spears,  two  bucklers,  which  with  sudden  force, 
Im]>etuous  we  will  seize,  and  Jove  all- wise 
Their  valour  shall,  and  Pallas,  steal  away. 
This  word  store  also  in  remembrance  deep— 
If  mine  hi  truth  thou  art,  and  of  my  blood. 
Then,  of  Ulysses  to  his  home  retum'd 
Let  none  hear  news  from  thee,  no,  not  my  sire 
Laertes,  nor  Eumseus,  nor  of  all 
The  menials  any,  or  even  Penelope, 
That  thou  and  I,  alone,  may  search  the  drift 
Of  our  domestic  women,  and  may  prove 
Our  serving-men,  who  honours  and  reveres 
And  who  contemns  us  both,  but  chiefly  thee 
So  gracious,  and  so  worthy  to  be  loved. 

Him  then  thus  answer'd  his  illustrious  son. 
Trust  me,  my  father  !  thou  shalt  soon  be  taught 
That  I  am  not  of  drowsy  mind  obtuse. 
But  this  I  think  not  likely  to  avail 
Or  thee  or  me  ;  ponder  it  yet  again  ; 
For  tedious  were  tho  task,  farm  after  farm 
To  visit  of  those  servants,  proving  each. 
And  the  proud  suitors  merciless  devour 
'  Meantime  thy  substance,  nor  abstain  from  aught. 
Learn,  if  thou  wilt,  (and  I  that  course  myself 
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Advise)  who  slights  thee  of  the  female  train. 
And  who  is  guiltless ;  but  I  would  not  try 
From  house  to  house  the  men,  far  better  proved 
Hereafter,  if  in  truth  by  signs  from  heaven 
Inform'd,  thou  hast  been  taught  the  will  of  Jove. 

Thus  they  conferred.    The  gallant  bark,  mean- 
time, 
Reach M  Ithaca,  which  from  the  Pylian  shore 
Had  brought  Teleroachus  with  all  his  band. 
Within  the  many-fathom'd  port  arrived 
His  lusty  followers  haled  her  far  aground. 
Then  carried  thence  their  arms,  but  to  the  house 
Of  Clytius  the  illustrious  gifts  convey'd. 
Next  to  the  royal  mansion  they  dispatch^ 
An  herald,  chai*gcd  with  tidings  to  the  queen, 
That  her  Telemachus  had  reach 'd  the  cot 
Of  good  Eumieus,  and  the  bark  had  sent 
Home  to  the  city  ;  lest  the  matchless  dame 
Should  still  deplore  the  absence  of  her  son. 
They  then,  the  herald  and  the  swine-herd,  each 
Bearing  like  message  to  his  mistress,  met. 
And  at  the  palace  of  the  godlike  chief 
Arriving,  compass'd  by  the  female  throng 
Inquisitive,  the  herald  thus  began. 

Thy  sou,  O  queen !  is  safe ;  even  now  returned. 
Then,  dmwing  nigh  to  her,  Eumccus  told 
His  message  iUso  from  her  son  i*eceived. 
And,  his  commission  punctually  discharged. 
Leaving  the  palace,  sought  his  home  again. 

Grief  seized  and  anguish,  at  those  tidings,  all 
The  suitors ;  issuing  forth,  on  the  outside 
Of  the  high  wall  they  sat,  before  the  gate, 
When  Polybus'  son,  Eurymachus,  began. 

My  friends  !   his  arduous  task,  this  voyage, 
deem*d 
By  us  impossible,  in  our  despight 
Telemachus  hath  achieved.     Haste !  launch  we 

forth 
A  sable  bark,  our  best,  which  let  us  man 
With  mariners  expert,  who,  rowing  forth 
Swiftly,  shall  summon  our  companions  home. 

Scarce  had  he  said,  when  turning  where  he  sat, 
Amphinomus  beheld  a  bark  arrived 
Just  then  in  port ;  he  saw  them  furling  sail, 
And  seated  with  their  oars  in  hand ;  he  laugh*d 
Through  pleasure  at  that  sight,  and  thus  he  spake. 

Our  message  may  be  spared.     Lo  !  they  arrive. 
Either  some  god  inform'd  them,  or  they  saw. 
Themselves,  the  vessel  of  Telemachus 
Too  swiftly  passing  to  be  reached  by  theirs. 

He  spake ;  they,  i-ising,  hasted  to  the  shore. 
Alert  they  drew  the  sable  bark  aground, 
And  by  his  servant  each  his  arms  dispatch'd 
To  his  own  home.     Then  all  to  council  close 
Assembling,  neither  elder  of  the  land 
Nor  youth  allowM  to  join  them,  and  the  rest 
Eupithes*  son,  Antinoiis,  thus  bespakc. 

Ah  !  how  the  ^ods  have  rescued  him  !  all  day 
Perch'd  on  the  airy  mountain-top,  our  spies 
Successive  watch'd ;  and  when  the  sun  declined. 
We  never  slept  on  shore,  but  all  night  long 
Till  sacred  dawn  arose,  plow'd  tlie  abyss. 
Hoping  Telemachus,  that  we  might  seize 
And  slay  him,  whom  some  deity  hath  led. 
In  our  despight,  safe  to  his  home  again. 
But  frame  we  yet  again  means  to  destroy 
Telemachus;  ah — let  not  him  escape 
Por  end  of  this  our  task,  while  he  survives. 
None  shall  be  found,  such  prudence  he  displays 
And  wisdom ;  neither  arc  the  people  now 


Unanimous  oar  friends  as  heretofore. 

Come,  then — prevent  him,  ere  he  call  the  Greata 

To  council ;  for  he  will  not  long  delay, 

Bui  will  be  angry,  doubtless,  and  will  tell 

Amid  them  all,  how  we  in  vain  devised 

His  death,  a  deed  which  they  will  scarce  appkuid, 

But  will,  perhaps,  punish  and  drive  us  forth 

From  our  own  country  to  a  distant  land. — 

Prevent  him,  therefore,  quickly ;  in  the  field 

Slay  him,  or  on  the  road ;  so  shall  his  wealth 

And  his  possessions  on  ourselves  devolve. 

Which  we  will  share  equally,  but  his  house 

Shall  be  the  queen*s,  and  his  whom  she  ahafl  wed. 

Yet,  if  not  so  inclined,  ye  rather  chuse 

That  he  should  live  and  occupy  entire 

His  patrimony,  then,  no  longer,  here 

Assembled,  let  us  revel  at  his  cost. 

But  let  us  all  with  spousal  gifts  produced 

From  our  respective  treasures,  woo  the  queen,      < 

Leaving  her  in  full  freedom  to  espouse 

Who  proffers  most,  and  whom  the  fates  ordain. 

He  ceased ;  the  assembly  silent  sat  and  mute. 
Then  I'ose  Amphinomus  amid  them  all. 
Offspring  renown'd  of  Nisus,  son  himself 
Of  king  Aretias.     He  had  thither  led 
The  suitor  train  who  from  the  pleasant  isle 
Corn-clad  of  green  Dulichium  had  arrived. 
And  by  his  speech  pleased  far  beyond  them  all 
Penelope,  for  he  was  just  and  wise, 
And  thus,  well-counseling  the  rest,  began. 

Not  I,  my  friends !  far  be  the  thought  from  ms 
To  slay  Telemachus  !  it  were  a  deed 
Momentous,  terrible,  to  slay  a  prince. 
First,  therefore,  let  us  counsel  ask  of  heaven. 
And  if  Jove*s  oracle  that  course  approve, 
I  will  encourage  you,  and  will  myself 
Be  active  in  his  death  ;  but  if  the  gods 
Forbid  it,  then,  by  my  advice,  forbear. 

So  spake  Amphinomus,  whom  all  approved. 
Arising  then,  into  Ulysses'  house 
They  went,  where  each  his  splendid  seat  resumed.   ^ 

A  novel  purpose  occupied,  meantime, 
Penelope  ;  she  purposed  to  appear 
Before  her  suitors,  whose  design  to  slay 
Telemachus  she  had  from  Medon  leam'd. 
The  herald,  for  his  ear  had  caught  the  sound. 
Toward  the  hall  with  her  attendant  train 
She  moved,  and  when,  most  graceful  of  her  sei, 
Where  sat  the  suitors  she  arrived,  between 
The  columns  standing  of  the  stately  dome. 
And  covering  with  her  white  veil's  lucid  folds 
Her  featui^es,  to  Antinoiis  thus  she  spake. 

Antinous,  proud,  contentious,  evermore 
To  mischief  prone  !  the  people  deem  thee  wise 
Past  thy  compeers,  and  in  all  grace  of  speech 
Pre-eminent,  but  such  wast  never  thou. 
Inhuman  !  why  is  it  thy  dark  design 
To  slay  Telemachus  1  and  why  with  scorn 
Rejcctest  thou  the  suppliant's '  prayer,  which  Jove 
Himself  hath  witneas'd  1     Plots  please  not  ths 

gods. 
Know'st  not  that  thy  own  father  refuge  found 
Here,  when  he  fled  before  the  people*s  wrath 
Whom  he  had  irritated  by  a  wrong 
Which,  with  a  band  of  Taphian  robbers  join'd. 
He  offer  d  to  the  Thesprots,  our  allies  1 


1  Alluding  probiibly  to  entreaties  made  to  him  at 
furmcr  time  by  herself  and  Telemachus,  that  bm 
not  harm  them.    Clarke. 
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They  would  have  torn  his  lieait,  and  would  have 

laid 
All  his  delightfl  and  his  possessions  waste, 
But  my  Ulysses  slaked  the  furious  heat 
Of  their  revenge,  whom  thou  requitest  now 
Wasting  his  goods,  soliciting  his  wife. 
Slaying  his  bou,  and  filling  me  with  woe. 
But  cease,  I  charge  thee,  and  bid  cease  the  rest. 

To  whom  the  son  of  Polybus  replied, 
£uryniachus. — Icarius*  daughter  wise  ! 
Take  courage,  fair  Penelope,  and  chase 
These  fears  unreasonable  from  thy  mind  ! 
The  man  lives  not,  nor  shall,  who  while  I  live, 
And  faculty  of  sight  retain,  shall  harm 
Telemachus,  thy  son.     For  thus  I  say, 
And  thus  will  I  perform  ;  his  blood  shall  stream 
A  sable  current  from  my  lance's  point 
That  moment ;  for  the  city-waster  chief 
Ulysses,  oft,  me  placing  on  his  knees. 
Hath  fiird  my  infant  grasp  with  savoury  food. 
And  given  me  ruddy  wine.    I,  therefoi-e,  hold 
Telemachus  of  all  men  most  my  friend. 
Nor  hath  he  death  to  fear  from  hand  of  ours. 
Yet,  if  the  gods  shall  doom  him,  die  he  must. 

So  he  encouraged  her,  who  yet,  himself. 
Plotted  his  death.    She,  re-ascending,  sought 
Her  stately  chamber,  and,  arriving  there. 
Deplored  with  tears  her  long-regretted  lord 
Till  Athensean  Pallas  azure-eyed 
Dews  of  soft  slumber  o*er  her  lids  diffpsed. 

And  now,  at  even-tide,  Eumseus  reached 
(Jlysses  and  his  son.     A  yearling  swine 
Just  slain  they  skilfully  for  food  prepared, 
When  Pallas,  drawing  nigh,  smote  with  her  wand 
Ulysses,  at  the  stroke  rendering  him  old. 
And  his  apparel  sordid  as  before. 
Lest,  knowing  him,  the  swain  at  once  should  seek 
Penelope,  and  let  the  secret  forth. 

Then  foremost  him  Telemachus  addressed. 
Noble  Eumseus  !  thou  art  come  ;  what  news 
Bring'st  from  the  city  ?    Have  the  warrior  band 
Of  suitors,  hopeless  of  their  ambush,  reached 
The  port  again,  or  wait  they  still  for  me ! 

To  whom,  Eumieus,  thou  didst  thus  reply. 
No  time  for  such  enquiry,  nor  to  i*ange, 
Curious,  the  streets  had  I,  but  anxious  wish'd 
To  make  m  v  message  known,  and  to  return. 
But,  as  it  chanced,  a  nimble  herald  sent 
From  thy  companions,  met  me  on  the  way. 
Who  reach'd  thy  mother  first.    Yet  this  I  know, 
For  this  I  saw.    Passing  above  the  town 
Where  they  have  piled  a  way-side  hill  of  stones 
To  Mercury,  I  beheld  a  gallant  bark 
Entering  the  port ;  a  bark  she  was  of  ours. 
The  crew  were  numerous,  and  I  mark'd  her  deep- 
Laden  with  shields  and  spears  of  double  edge. 
Theirs  I  conjectured  her,  and  could  no  more. 

He  spake,  and,  by  Eumseus  unperceived, 
Telemachus  his  father  eyed  and  smiled. 
Their  task  accomplbh'd,  and  the  table  spread. 
They  ate,  nor  any  his  due  portion  miss'd. 
And  hunger  now  and  thirst  both  sated,  all 
To  rest  repaired,  and  took  the  gift  of  sleep. 


BOOK  XVII. 

ARGUMENT. 
Telemachus  returns  to  the  city,  and  reUtes  to  his  mother 
the  principal  ptueages  of  his  voyage;  Ulysses,  conducted 
hy  Eumcus,  arrives  there  also,  and  enters  among  the 
suitors,  having  been  known  only  by  his  old  dog  Argus, 
who  dies  at  his  feet.  The  curiosity  of  Penelope  being 
excited  by  the  account  which  Eumcus  gives  her  of 
Ulysses,  she  orders  him  immediately  into  her  presence, 
out  Ulysses  postpones  the  interview  till  evening,  when 
the  suitors  having  left  the  palace,  there  shall  be  no 
danger  of  interruption.   £um«us  returns  to  his  cottage. 

Now  look'd  Aurora  from  the  east  abroad, 

When  the  illustrious  offspring  of  divine 

Ul^^sses  bound  his  sandals  to  his  feet ; 

He  seized  his  sturdy  spear  match'd  to  his  gripe. 

And  to  the  city  meditating  quick 

Departure  now,  the  swine-herd  thus  b^pake. 

Father !  I  seek  the  city,  to  convince 
My  mother  of  my  safe  return,  whose  tears, 
I  judge,  and  lamentations  shall  not  cease 
Till  her  own  eyes  behold  me.     But  I  lay 
On  thee  this  charge.    Into  the  city  lead. 
Thyself,  this  hapless  guest,  that  he  may  beg 
Provision  there,  a  morsel  and  a  drop 
Fi*om   such   as   may,  perchance,  vouchsafe  the 

boon. 
I  cannot,  vext  and  harassed  as  I  am. 
Feed  all,  and  should  the  stranger  take  offence. 
The  worse  for  him.    Plain  truth  is  my  delight. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied. 
Nor  is  it  my  desire  to  be  detained. 
Better  the  mendicant  in  cities  seeks 
His  dole,  vouchsafe  it  whosoever  may. 
Than  in  the  villages.    I  am  not  young, 
Nor  longer  of  an  age  that  well  accords 
With  rural  tasks,  nor  could  I  all  perform 
That  it  might  please  a  master  to  command. 
Go  then,  and  when  I  shall  have  warm'd  my  limbe 
Before  the  hearth,  and  when  the  risen  sun 
Shall  somewhat  chase  the  cold,  thy  servant's  task 
Shall  be  to  guide  me  thither,  as  thou  bidd'st. 
For  this  is  a  vile  garb  ;  the  frosty  air 
Of  morning  will  benumb  me  thus  attired^ 
And,  as  ye  say,  the  city  is  remote. 

He  ended,  and  Telemachus  in  haste 
Set  forth,  his  thoughts  all  teeming,  as  he  went. 
With  dire  revenge.     Soon  in  the  palace-courts 
Arriving,  he  reclined  his  spear  against 
A  column,  and  proceeded  to  the  nalL 
Him  Euryclea,  first,  his  nurse  perceived. 
While  on  the  variegated  seats  she  spread 
Their  fleecy  covering  ;  swift  with  tearful  eyes 
She  flew  to  him,  and  the  whole  female  train 
Of  brave  Ulysses  swarm'd  around  his  son. 
Clasping  him,  and  his  forehead  and  his  neck 
Kissmg  affectionate  ;  then  came  herself^ 
As  golden  Venus  or  Diana  fair. 
Forth  from  her  chamber  to  her  son's  embrace. 
The  chaste  Penelope  ;  with  tears  she  threw 
Her  arms  around  him,  his  bright-beaming  eyes 
And  forehead  kiss'd,  and  with  a  murmur'xi  plaint 
Maternal,  in  wing*d  accents  thus  began. 

Thou  hast  returned,  light  of  my  eyes  1  my  son  ! 
My  loved  Telemachus  !  I  had  no  hope 
To  see  thee  more  when  once  thou  hadst  embark'd 
For  Pyhis,  privily,  and  with  no  consent 
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From  me  obtain'd,  news  seeking  of  thy  sire. 
But  haste  ;  unfold.   Declare  what  thou  hast  seen. 

To  whom  Teleraachus,  discreet,  replied. 
Ah  mother !  let  my  sorrows  rest,  nor  me 
Fi*om  deiitli  so  lately  'scaped  afflict  anew, 
But,  bathed  and  habited  in  fresh  attire, 
With  all  the  maidens  of  thy  train  ascend 
To  thy  superior  chamber,  there  to  vow 
A  pei^ect  hecatomb  to  all  the  gods. 
When  Jove  shall  have  avenged   our  numerous 

wrongs. 
I  seek  the  forum,  there  to  introduce 
A  guest,  my  follower  from  the  Pylian  shore, 
Whom  sending  forward  with  my  noble  band, 
I  bade  Pirceus  to  his  own  abode 
Lead  him,  and  with  all  kindness  entertAin 
The  stranger,  till  I  should  myself  arrive. 

He  spake,  nor  flew  his  words  useless  away. 
She,  bathed  and  habited  in  fresh  attire, 
Vow*d  a  full  hecatomb  to  all  the  gods. 
Would  Jove  but  recompense  her  numerous  wrongs. 
Then,  spear  in  hand,  went  forth  her  son,  two  dogs 
Fleet-footed  following  him.     O'er  all  his  form 
Pallas  dijffused  a  dignity  divine. 
And  every  eye  gazed  on  him  as  he  pass'd. 
The  suitors  throng'd  him  round,  joy  on  their  lips 
And  welcome,  but  deep  mischief  in  their  hearts. 
He,  shunning  all  that  crowd,  chose  to  himself 
A  seat,  where  Mentor  sat,  and  Antiphus, 
And  Halytherses,  long  his  father's  friends 
Sincere,  who  of  his  voyage  much  enquired. 
Then  drew  Piraeus  nigh,  leading  his  guest 
Toward  the  forum  ;  nor  Telemachus 
Stood  long  aloof,  but  greeted  his  approach, 
And  was  accosted  by  Pirceus  thus. 

Sir  !  send  thy  menial  women  to  bring  home 
The  precious  charge  committed  to  my  care. 
Thy  gifts  at  Menelaus'  hands  received. 

To  whom  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
Pineus  !  wait ;  for  I  not  yet  foresee 
The  upshot.     Should  these  haughty  ones  effect 
My  death  clandestine,  under  my  own  roof, 
And  parcel  my  inheritance  by  lot, 
I  rather  wish  those  treasures  thine,  than  theirs. 
But  should  I  with  success  plan  for  them  all 
A  bloody  death,  then,  wing'd  with  joy,  thyself 
Bring  home  those  presents  to  thy  joyful  friend. 

So  saying,  he  led  the  anxious  stranger  thence 
Into  the  ro}al  mansion,  where  arrived. 
Each  cast  his  mantle  on  a  couch  or  throne. 
And  plunged  his  feet  into  a  polish'd  bath. 
There  wash'd  and  lubricated  with  smooth  oils, 
From  the  attendant  maidens  each  received 
Tunic  and  shaggy  mantle.     Thus  attired, 
Forth  from  the  baths  they  stepp'd,  and  sat  again. 
A  maiden,  next,  with  golden  ewer  charged, 
And  silver  bowl,  pour'd  water  on  their  hands. 
And  spread  the  polish'd  table,  which  with  food 
Of  all  kinds,  remnants  of  the  last  regale. 
The  mistress  of  the  household  charge  supplied. 
Meantime,  beside  a  column  of  the  dome 
His  mother,  on  a  couch  reclining,  twirl'd 
Her  slender  threads.  They  to  the  fumish'd  board 
Stretch'd  forth  their  hands,  and  hunger  now  and 
Both  satisfied,  Penelope  began.  [thirst 

Telemachus  !  I  will  ascend  again. 
And  will  repose  me  on  my  woeful  bed  ; 
For  such  it  hath  been,  and  with  tears  of  mine 
Ceaseless  bedew'd,  e'er  since  Ulysses  went 
With  Atreus'  sons  to  Troy.     For  not  a  word 


Thou  would'st  vouchsafe  xne  till  our  haugfalygniasts 
Had  occupied  the  house  again,  of  &U 
That  thou  hast  heard  (if  aught  indeed  thoa  hast) 
Of  thy  long-absent  father's  wish'd  return. 

Her  answer'd  then  Telemachus  discreet 
Mother  !  at  thy  request  I  will  with  truth 
Relate  the  whole.     At  Pylus*  shore  arrived 
We  Nesttir  found,  chief  of  the  Pylian  race. 
Receiving  me  in  his  august  abode. 
He  entertain'd  me  with  such  welcome  kind 
As  a  glad  father  shows  to  his  own  son 
Long-lost  and  newly  found  ;  so  Nestor  me. 
And  his  illustrious  offspring,  entertain'd. 
But  yet  assured  me  that  he  nought  had  heard 
From  mortal  lips  of  my  magnanimous  sire. 
Whether  alive  or  dead  ;  with  his  own  steeds 
He  sent  me,  and  with  splendid  chariot  thence 
To  spear-famed  Menelaus,  Atreus'  son. 
There  saw  I  Helen,  by  the  gods'  decree 
Authoress  of  trouble  both  to  Greece  and  Troy. 
The  hero  Menelaus  then  enquired 
What  cause  had  urged  me  to  the  pleasant  rale 
Of  Lacedwnion  ;  plainly  1  rehearsed 
The  occasion,  and  the  hero  thus  replied. 

Ye  gods  !  they  are  ambitious  of  the  bed 
Of  a  brave  man,  however  base  themselves. 
But,  as  it  chances  when  the  hart  hath  laid 
Her  fawns  new-yean'd  and  sucklings  yet,  to  reiA 
In  sQme  resistless  lion's  den,  she  roams 
Meantime  the  hills,  and  in  the  grassy  vales 
Feeds  heedless,  but  the  lion  to  his  lair 
Returning  soon,  both  her  and  hers  destroys, 
So  shall  thy  father,  brave  Ulysses,  them. 
Jove  !  Pallas  !  and  Apollo !  oh  tliat  such 
As  erst  in  well-built  Lesbos,  where  he  strove 
With  Philomelides,  whom  wrestling,  flat 
He  threw,  when  all  Acliaia's  sons  rejoiced, 
Ulysses  now  might  mingle  with  his  foes  I 
Short  life  and  bitter  nuptials  should  be  theirs* 
But  thy  inquiries  neither  indirect 
Will  I  evade,  nor  give  thee  false  reply. 
But  all  that  from  the  ancient  *  of  the  deep 
I  have  received  will  utter,  hiding  nought. 
The  god  declared  that  he  had  seen  thy  sire 
In  a  lone  island,  sorrowing,  and  detain*d 
An  inmate  in  the  grotto  of  the  nymph 
Cal^'pso,  wanting  also  means  by  which 
To  reach  the  country  of  his  birth  again. 
For  neither  gallant  barks  nor  friends  had  he 
To  speed  his  passage  o'er  the  boimdless  waves. 

So  Menelafis  spake,  the  spear-renown'd. 
My  errand  thus  accompUsh'd,  I  retum'd, — 
And  by  the  gods  with  gales  propitious  blest. 
Was  wafted  swiftly  to  my  native  shore. 

He  spake,  and  tumult  in  his  mother's  heart 
So  speaking,  raised.     Consolatory,  next. 
The  godlike  Theoclymenus  began. 

Consort  revered  of  Laertiades ! 
Little  the  Spartan  knew,  but  list  to  me, 
For  I  will  plainly  prophesy  and  sure. 
Be  Jove  of  all  in  heaven  my  witness  first. 
Then,  this  thy  hospitable  board,  and,  last. 
The  household  gods  of  the  illustrious  chief 
Ulysses,  at  whose  hearth^  I  have  arrived. 
That,  even  now,  within  his  native  isle 
Ulysses  somewhere  sits,  or  creeps  obscure, 

»  Protens. 

*  The  hearth  was  the  altar  on  which  the  lam  or  hoxaat 
hold  f^ods  wero  worshiped. 
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9  of  these  enormities,  and  seeds 

of  dire  destruction  for  his  foes ; 

an  augury,  while  on  the  deck 
ng  of  the  gallant  bark,  I  saw, 
th  loud  voice  proclaim'd  it  to  thy  son. 
auswer'd  then  Penelope  discreet, 
heaven,  my  guest,  that  this  good  word  of 
ine 

t !  then  shalt  thou  soon  such  bounty  share 
iendship  at  my  hands,  that  at  first  sight 
;r  shall  meet  thee  shall  pronounce  thee  blest. 
^  they  conferr*d.  Meantime  the  suitors  hurl'd 
oit  and  lance  on  the  smooth  area  spread 
Ulysses'  gate,  the  customed  scene 
r  contentions,  sports,  and  clamours  rude, 
ten  the  hour  of  supper  now  approached, 
Dm  the  pastures  on  all  sides  the  sheep 
vith  their  wonted  drivers,  Medon  then 
i  of  all  the  heralds  pleased  them  most, 
iited  at  the  board)  them  thus  addressM. 
igh  of  play,  young  princes !  entering  now 
use,  prepare  we  sedulous  our  feast, 
a  well-timed  refreshment  harm  b  none, 
pake,  whose  admonition  pleased.    At  once 
ng  sought  the  palace ;  there  arrived, 
ast  his  mantle  off,  which  on  his  throne 
ch  he  spread,  then  brisk  to  slaughter  fell 
ly  a  victim ;  sheep  and  goats  and  brawns 
lew,  all  fatted,  and  a  pastured  ox, 
ling  the  banquet ;  nor  with  less  dispatch 
s  and  Eumseus  now  prepared 
ic  the  town,  when  thus  the  swain  began, 
^uest !  since  thy  fix*d  purpose  is  to  seek 
sty  the  city  as  my  master  bade, 
ti  I,  in  truth,  much  rather  wish  thee  here 
►er  of  our  herds,  yet  through  respect 
;verence  of  his  oniers,  whose  reproof 
1,  for  masters  seldom  gently  chide, 
d  be  g<me.     Arise,  let  us  depart, 
,y  already  is  far-spent,  and  soon 
r  of  even-tide  will  chill  thee  more, 
irhom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied, 
lough.     I  understand.     Thou  speak'st 
■  intelligent.     Let  us  depart, 
ad,  thyself,  the  way ;  but  give  me,  first, 
u  have  one  already  hewn)  a  staff 
tt  on,  for  ye  have  described  the  road 
d,  and  oft-times  dangerous  to  the  foot, 
aying,  his  tatter'd  wallet  o*er  his  back 
it,  suspended  by  a  leathern  twist, 
us  gratified  him  with  a  staff, 
•rth  they  went,  leaving  the  cottage  kept 
rs  and  swains.     He  city-ward  his  king 
I,  in  form  a  squalid  beggar  old, 
g,  and  in  unseemly  garb  attired, 
len,  slow-traveling  the  craggj*  way, 
low  approached  the  town,  and  had  attain*d 
arble  fountain  deep,  which  with  its  streams 
id  all  the  citizens  supplied, 
js  had  that  fountain  framed  of  old 
Meritus  and  Polyctor,  over  which 
'e  of  water-nourish 'd  alders  hung 
ir  on  all  sides,  while  cold  the  rill 
"om  the  rock,  on  whose  tall  summit  stood 
tar  of  the  nymphs,  by  all  who  pass'd 
iacrifice  frequented,  still,  and  prayer ;) 
:hius,  son  of  Dolius,  at  that  fount 
em  ;  the  chosen  goats  of  every  flock, 
wo  assistants,  fmm  the  field  he  drove, 
iters*  supper.     He,  seeing  them  both, 


In  surly  accent  boorish,  such  as  fired 
Ulysses  with  resentment,  thus  began. 

Ay — this  is  well — the  villain  leads  the  vile ; — 
Thus  evermore  the  gods  join  like  to  like. 
Thou  clumsy  swine-herd,  whither  would'st  conduct 
This  morsel-hunting  mendicant  obscene, 
Defiler  base  of  banquets !  many  a  post 
Shall  he  rub  smooth,  that  props  him  while  he  begs 
Lean  alms,  sole  object  of  his  low  pursuit. 
Who  ne'er  to  swonl  or  tripod  yet  aspired. 
Would'st  thou  afford  him  to  me  for  a  guard 
Or  sweeper  of  my  stalls,  or  to  supply 
My  kids  with  leaves,  he  should  on  bulkier  thewes 
Supported  stand,  though  nourish'd  but  with  whey. 
But  no  such  useful  arts  hath  he  acquired. 
Nor  likes  he  work,  but  rather  much  to  extort 
From  others  food  for  his  unsated  maw. 
But  mark  my  prophecy,  for  it  is  true, 
At  famed  Ulysses*  house  should  he  arrive, 
His  sides  shall  shatter  many  a  footstool  hurl'd 
Against  them  by  the  offended  princes  there. 

He  spake,  and  drawing  nigh,  with  his  raised  foot. 
Insolent  as  he  was  and  brutish,  smote 
Ulysses'  haunch,  yet  shook  not  from  his  path 
The  firm-set  chief,  who  doubtful  mused  awhile 
Whether  to  rush  on  him,  and  with  his  staff 
To  slay  him,  or  uplifting  him  on  high. 
Downward  to  dash  him  headlong ;  but  his  wrbth 
Restraining,  calm  he  suffer'd  the  affront. 
Him  then  Eumseus  with  indignant  look 
Rebuking,  raised  his  hands,  and  fervent  pray 'd. 

Nymphs  of  the  fountains,  progeny  of  tlove  I 
If  e'er  Ulysses  on  your  altar  bum'd 
The  thigfais  of  fatted  lambs  or  kidlings,  grant 
This  ray  request.     0  let  the  hero  soon, 
Conducted  by  some  deity,  return ! 
So  sliall  he  quell  that  arrogance  which  safe 
Thou  now  indulgest,  roaming  day  by  day 
The  city,  while  bad  shepherds  mar  the  flocks. 

To  whom  the  goat-herd  answer  thus  retum'd 
Melanthius.     Marvellous  I  how  rare  a  speech 
The  subtle  cur  hath  framed !  whom  I  will  send 
Far  hence  at  a  convenient  time  on  board 
My  bark,  and  sell  him  at  no  Uttle  gain. 
I  would,  that  he  who  bears  the  silver  bow 
As  sure  might  pierce  Telemachus  this  day 
In  his  own  house,  or  that  the  suitors  might, 
As  that  same  wanderer  shall  return  no  more ! 

He  said,  and  them  left  pacing  slow  along, 
But  soon,  himself,  at  his  lord's  house  arrived ; 
There  entering  bold,  he  with  the  suitors  sat 
Opposite  to  Eurymachus,  for  him 
He  valued  most     The  sewers  his  portion  placed 
Of  meat  before  him,  and  the  maiden,  chief 
Directress  of  the  household,  gave  him  bread. 
And  now,  Ulysses,  with  the  swain  his  friend 
Approach 'd,  when,  hearing  the  harmonious  l^Te, 
Both  stood,  for'Phemius  had  begun  his  song. 
He  grasp'd  the  swine-herd's  hand,  and  thus  he  said. 

This  house,  Eumseus !  of  Ulysses  seems 
Passing  magnificent,  and  to  be  known 
Witli  ease  for  his  among  a  thousand  more. 
One  pile  supports  another,  and  a  wall 
Crested  mth  battlements  surrounds  the  court ; 
Firm  too  the  folding-doors  all  force  of  man 
Defy ;  but  numerous  guests,  as  I  perceive. 
Now  feast  within ;  witness  the  savoury  steam 
Fast-fuming  upward,  and  the  sounding  harp. 
Divine  associate  of  the  festive  board. 

To  whom,  Eumspus,  thou  didst  thus  reply. 


Thou  hast  well  guess'd ;  no  wonder ;  thou  art  quick 
On  evei-y  theme ;  but  let  us  well  forecast 
This  business.     Wilt  thou,  entering  first  thyself 
The  splendid  mansion,  with  the  suitoi-s  mix. 
Me  leaving  here  !  or  shall  I  lead  the  way 
While  thou  remain'st  behind  I  yet  linger  not, 
Lest  seeing  thee  without,  some  servant  strike 
Or  drive  thee  hence.     Consider  which  were  best. 

Him  answered  then  the  patient  hero  bold. 
It  is  enough.     I  understand.     Thou  speak'st 
To  one  intelligent     Lead  thou  the  way 
Me  leaving  here,  for  neither  stripes  nor  blows 
To  me  are  strange.     Much  exercised  with  pain 
In  fight  and  on  tlie  deep,  I  have  long  since 
Learn'd  patience.     Follow  next  what  follow  may  I 
But  to  suppress  the  appetite,  I  deem 
Impossible ;  the  stomach  is  a  source 
Of  ills  to  man,  an  avaricious  gulf 
Destructive,  which  to  satiate,  ships  are  rigg'd, 
Seas  traversed,  and  fierce  battles  waged  remote. 

Thus  they  discoursing  stood ;  Argus  the  while, 
Ulysses'  dog,  uplifted  where  he  lay 
Hb  head  and  ears  erect.     Ulysses  him 
Had  bred  long  since  himself,  but  rarely  used. 
Departing  first  to  Ilium.     Him  the  youths 
In  other  days  led  frequent  to  the  chase 
Of  wild  goat,  hai-t,  and  hare  ;  but  now  he  lodged 
A  poor  old  cast-off,  of  his  lord  forlorn. 
Where  mules  and  oxen  had  before  the  gate 
Much  ordure  left,  with  which  Ulysses*  hinds 
Should,  in  due  time,  manure  his  spacious  fields. 
There  lay,  with  dog-devouring  vermin  foul 
All  over,  Argus ;  soon  as  he  perceived 
Long-lost  Ulysses  nigh,  down  fell  his  ears 
Clapp'd  close,  and  with  his  tail  glad  sign  he  ga/e 
Of  gratulation,  impotent  to  rise 
And  to  approach  his  master  as  of  old. 
Ulysses,  noting  him,  wiped  of!'  a  tear 
UnmarkM,  and  of  Eunueus  quick  enquired. 

I  can  but  wonder  seeing  such  a  dog 
Thus  lodged,  £um«!us !  beautiful  in  form 
He  is,  past  doubt,  but  whether  he  hath  been 
As  fleet  as  fair  I  know  not ;  rather  such 
Perchance  as  masters  sometimes  keep  to  grace 
Their  tables,  nourish'd  more  for  show  than  use. 

To  whom,  Eumajus,  thou  didst  thus  reply. 
He  is  the  dog  of  one  dead  far  remote. 
But  had  he  now  such  feat-performing  strength 
As  when  Ulysses  left  him  going  hence 
To  Ilium,  in  one  moment  thou  shouldst  mark, 
AstonishM,  his  agility  and  force. 
He  never  In  the  sylvan  deep  recess 
The  wild  beast  saw  that  *scaped  him,  and  he  Irack'd 
Their  steps  infallible ;  but  he  hath  now 
No  comfort,  for  (the  master  dead  afar) 
The  heedless  servants  cai'e  not  for  his  dog. 
Domestics,  missing  once  their  lord's  control, 
Grow  wilful,  and  refuse  their  proper  tasks ; 
For  whom  Jove  dooms  to  servitude,  he  takes 
At  once  the  half  of  that  man's  worth  away. 

He  said,  and,  entering  at  the  portal,  join'd 
The  suitors.     Then  his  destiny  released 
Old  Argus,  soon  as  he  had  lived  to  see 
Ulysses  in  the  twentieth  year  restored. 

Godlike  Telemachus,.long  ei*e  the  rest, 
Marking  the  swine-herd's  entrance,  with  a  nod 
Summon'd  him  to  approach.     Eunueus  cast 
His  eye  around,  and  seeing  vacant  there 
The  seat  which  the  dispenser  of  the  feast 
Was  wont  to  occupy  while  he  supplied 


The  numerous  guests,  planted  it  right  befon 
Telemachus,  and  at  his  table  sat. 
On  which  the  herald  placed  for  him  his  nhan 
Of  meat,  and  from  the  baskets  gave  him  bread. 
Soon  after  him,  Ulysses  enter'd  slow 
The  palace,  like  a  squalid  beggar  old, 
Staff-propp'd,  and  in  loose  tatters  fouJ  attired 
Within  the  portal  on  the  ashen  sill  ' 

He  sat,  and  seeming  languid,  lean'd  against  ' 

A  cypress  pillar  by  the  builder's  art  I 

Polish'd  long  since,  and  planted  at  the  door. 
Then  took  Telemachus  a  loaf  entire 
Forth  from  the  elegant  basket,  and  of  fledi 
A  portion  large  as  his  two  hands  contain'd,  [thai. 
And  beckoning  close  the  swine-herd,  cliarged  him 

These  to  the  stranger  ;  whom  advise  to  ask 
Some  dole  from  every  suitor ;  bashful  fear 
111  suits  the  mendicant  by  want  oppreas'd. 

He  spake ;  Eumaeus  went,  and  where  be  sit 
Arriving,  in  wing'd  accents  thus  began. 

Telemachus,  oh  stranger,  sends  thee  these, 
And  counsels  thee  to  importune  for  more 
The  suitors,  one  by  one ;  for  bashful  fear 
111  suits  the  mendicant  by  want  oppress'd 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied. 
Jove,  king  of  all,  grant  every  good  on  earth 
To  kind  Telemachus,  and  the  complete 
Accomplishment  of  all  that  he  desires  ! 

He  said,and  with  both  hands  outspi'^ead,  die  meal 
Receiving  as  he  sat,  on  his  worn  bag 
Disposed  it  at  his  feet.     Long  as  the  bard 
Chaunted,  he  ate,  and  when  he  ceased  to  eat, 
Then  also  ceased  the  bard  divine  to  sing. 
And  now  ensued  loud  clamour  in  the  hail 
And  tumult,  when  Minerva,  drawing  nigh 
To  Laertiades,  impell'd  the  chief 
Crusts  to  collect,  or  any  pittance  small 
At  every  suitor's  hand,  for  trial's  sake 
Of  just  and  unjust;  yet  deliverance  none 
Fi-om  evil  she  design'd  for  any  there. 
From  left  to  right*  his  progress  he  began 
Petitioning,  with  outstretch 'd  hands,  the  throng, 
As  one  familiar  with  the  beggar's  art. 
They  pitying  gave  to  him,  but  view'd  him  still 
With  wonder,  and  enquiries  mutual  made 
Who,  and  whence  was  he  ?  Then  the  goat-herd  rose 
Melanthius,  and  the  assembly  thus  address'd. 

Hear  me,  ye  suitors  of  the  illustrious  queen! 
This  guest,  of  whom  ye  ask,  I  have  beheld 
Elsewhere ;  the  swine-herd  brought  him ;  but  him- 
I  know  not,  neither  who  nor  whence  he  is.     [self 

So  he ;  then  thus  AntinoUs  stem  rebuked 
Tlie  swine-herd.     Ah,  notorious  as  thou  art. 
Why  hast  thou  shown  this  vagabond  the  waj 
Into  the  city  !  are  we  not  enough 
Infested  with  these  troublers  of  our  feasts 
Deem'st  it  a  trifle  that  such  numbers  eat 
At  thy  lord's  cost,  and  hast  thou,  therefore,  led 
This  fellow  hither,  found  we  know  not  where ! 

To  whom,  Eumaeus,  thou  didst  thus  reply. 
Antinous !  though  of  high  degree,  thou  speak'st 
Not  wisely.     What  man  to  another's  house 
Repairs  to  invite  him  to  a  feast,  unless 
He  be  of  those  who  by  profession  serve 
The  public,  prophet,  healer  of  disease. 
Ingenious  artist,  or  some  bard  divine 
Whose  music  may  exhilarate  the  guests  t 


1  That  he  might  begin  aosploioiuljr.    Wine  was  wemi 
in  the  same  direction.    F. 
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These,  and  sach  only,  are  in  every  land 
Call'd  to  tiie  banquet ;  none  invites  the  poor, 
Who  much  consume,  and  no  requital  yield. 
But  thou  of  all  the  suitors  roughly  treat'st 
Ulysses'  servants  most,  and  chieHy  me ; 
Yetthee  I  heed  not,  while  the  virtuous  queen 
Dwells  in  this  palace,  and  her  godlike  son. 

To  whom  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
Peace !  answer  not  verbose  a  man  like  him. 
AntinoOs  hath  a  tongue  accustomed  much 
To  tauntings,  and  promotes  them  in  the  rest. 

Then,  turning  to  AntinoAs,  quick  he  said — 
AntinoOs !  as  a  father  for  his  son 
Takes  thought,  so  thou  for  me,  who  bidd'st  me 

cbase 
The  stranger  harshly  hence ;  but  God<  forbid  ! 
Impart  to  him.     I  grudge  not,  but  myself 
Exhort  thee  to  it ;  neither,  in  this  cause, 
Fear  thou  the  queen,  or  in  the  least  regard 
Whatever  menial  throughout  all  the  house 
Of  famed  Ulysses.     Ah !  within  thy  breast 
Dwells  no  such  thought ;  thou  lovest  not  to  impart 
To  others,  but  to  gratify  thj-self. 

To  whom  Antinoiis  answer  thus  retum'd. 
High-soaring  and  intemperate  in  thy  speech 
How  hast  thou  said,  Telemachus  }  Would  all 
As  much  bestow  on  him,  he  should  not  seek 
Admittance  here  again  three  months  to  come. 

So  saying,  he  seized  the  stool  which, banqueting. 
He  press'd  with  his  nice  feet,  and  from  beneath 
The  table  forth  advanced  it  into  view. 
The  rest  all  gave  to  him,  with  bread  and  fl<;8h 
Filling  his  widlet,  and  Ulysses,  now, 
Returning  to  his  threshold,  there  to  taste 
The  bounty  of  the  Greeks,  paused  in  his  way 
Beside  AntinoOs,  whom  he  thus  addressM. 

Kind  sir,  vouchsafe  to  me !  for  thou  appear'st 
Not  least,  but  greatest  of  the  Achaians  here. 
And  hast  a  kingly  look.     It  might  become 
Thee  therefore  above  others  to  bestow, 
So  should  I  praise  thee  wheresoever  I  roam. 
I  also  lived  the  happy  owner  once 
Of  such  a  stately  mansion,  and  have  given 
To  numerous  wanderers  (wliencesoe'er  they  came) 
All  that  they  needed ;  I  was  also  sei*ved 
By  many,  and  enjoy'd  all  that  denotes 
The  envied  owner  opulent  and  blest 
But  Jove  (for  so  it  pleased  him)  hath  reduced 
My  all  to  nothing,  prompting  me,  in  league 
With  rovers  of  the  deep,  to  sail  afar 
To  iBgypt,  for  my  sure  destruction  there. 
Within  the  ^Egyptian  stream  my  barks  well  oar'd 
I  stationed,  ana,  enjoining  strict  my  friends 
To  watch  them  close-attendant  at  their  side, 
Commanded  spies  into  the  hill-tops ;  but  they. 
Under  the  impulse  of  a  spirit  rash 
And  hot  for  quarrel,  the  well-cultured  fields 
PilUged  of  the  iEg^'ptians,  captive  led 
Their  wives  and  little-ones,  and  slew  the  men. 
Ere  long,  the  loud  alarm  their  city  reach'd. 
Down  came  the  citizens,  by  dawn  of  day. 
With  horse  and  foot  and  with  the  gleam  of  arms 
Filling  the  plain.     Then  Jove  with  panic  di*ead 
Struck  all  my  people ;  none  found  courage  more 
To  stand,  for  mischiefs  swarm'd  on  every  side. 
There,  numerous  by  the  glittering  spear  we  fell 
Slaughter'd,  while  others  they  conducted  thence 
Alive  to  servitude ;  but  me  they  gave 

'  >  Here  again  6c^f  ocoura  in  the  abstract. 


To  Dmetor,  king  in  Cyprus,  Jasus*  son ; 
He  entertained  mc  liberally,  and  thence 
This  land  I  reach'd,  but  poor  and  woe-begone. 

Then  answer  thus  AntinoOs  harsh  retum'd. 
What  diemon  introduced  this  nuisance  here. 
This  troubler  of  our  feast  ?  stand  yonder,  keep 
Due  distance  from  my  table,  or  expect 
To  see  an  ^Egypt  and  a  C^-pi-us  worse 
Than  those,  btild  mendicant  and  void  of  shame  ! 
Thou  hauntest  each,  and  inconsiderate  each 
Gives  to  thee,  because  gifts  at  others'  cost 
Are  cheap,  and,  plentifully  served  themselves. 
They  squander,  heedless,  viands  not  their  own. 

To  whom  Ulysses  while  he  slow  retired. 
Gods !  how  illiberal  with  that  specious  form ! 
Thou  wouldst  not  grant  the  poor  a  grain  of  salt 
From  thy  own  board,  who  at  another's  fed 
So  nobly,  canst  not  spare  a  crust  to  me. 
He  spake ;  then  raged  AntinoOs  still  the  more, 
And  in  wing'd  accents,  louring,  thus  replied. 

Take  such  dismission  now  as  thou  deservest, 
Op])robrious !  hast  thou  dared  to  scoff  at  me  ? 

So  saying,  he  seized  his  stool,  and  on  (he  joint 
Of  his  right  shoulder  smote  him  ;  firm  as  rock 
He  stood,  by  no  such  force  to  be  displaced. 
But  silent  shook  his  brows,  and  dreadful  deeds 
Of  vengeance  ruminating,  sought  again 
His  seat  the  threshold,  where  his  bag  full-charged 
He  grounded,  and  the  suitors  thus  address'd. 

Hear  now,  ye  suitors  of  the  matchless  queen. 
My  bosom's  dictates.     Trivial  is  the  harm. 
Scarce  felt,  if,  fighting  for  his  own,  his  sheep 
Perchance,  or  beeves,  a  man  receive  a  blow. 
But  me  AntinoOs  struck  for  that  I  ask'd 
Food  from  him  merely  to  appease  the  pangs 
Of  hunger,  source  of  numerous  ills  to  man. 
If  then  the  poor  man  have  a  God  to  avenge 
His  wrongs,  I  pray  to  him  that  death  may  seize 
AntinoOs,  ere  his  nuptial  hour  arrive  I 

To  whom  AntinoOs  answer  thus  retum'd. 
Son  of  Eupitlies.     Either  seated  there 
Or  going  hence,  eat,  stranger,  and  be  still ; 
Lest  for  thy  inso'ence,  by  hand  or  foot 
We  drag  thee  forth,  and  thou  be  flay'd  alive. 

He  ceased,  whom  all  indignant  heard,  and  thus 
Even  his  own  proud  companions  censured  him. 

AntinoOs !  tliou  didst  not  well  to  smite 
The  wretched  va;;abond.     O  thou  art  doom'd 
Fur  ever,  if  there  be  a  God  in  heaven* ; 
For  in  similitude  of  strangoi*s  oft. 
The  gods,  who  can  with  ease  all  shapes  assiune. 
Repair  to  populous  cities,  where  they  mark 
The  outrageous  and  the  righteous  deeds  of  men. 

So  they,  for  whose  reproof  he  little  cared. 
But  in  his  heart  Telemachus  that  blow 
Resented,  anguish-torn,  yet  not  a  tear 
He  shed,  but  silent  sho«ik  his  brows,  and  mused 
Terrible  things.     Penelope,  meantime, 
I  Told  of  the  wanderer  so  abused  beneath 
I  Her  roof,  among  her  maidens  thus  exclaim'd. 
t       So  may  Apollo,  glorious  archer,  smite 
'  Thee  also !     Then  Eurynome  replied, 

I      *  Ei  817  TTOu  ris  firnvpdviof  BtSs  iaru 

j  Eustathlus,  and  Clarke  after  him,  underRtand  nn  aposlo- 
I  pesis  here,  as  if  thenpeaker  meant  to  say— wh%t  if  there 
should  be  ?  or— suppose  there  should  be  ?  But  the  aen- 
ten<-c  seems  to  fall  in  better  with  what  follows  interpreted 
as  above,  and  it  tn  a  sense  of  the  passage  not  unwarmntod 
by  the  opinion  of  other  oommentators.— See  Schaufelber- 
geruB. 
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Oh  might  oar  prayers  preyail,  none  of  them  all 
Should  see  hright-charioted  Aurora  more. 

Her  answer'd  then  Penelope  discreet. 
Nurse  !  they  are  odious  all,  for  that  alike 
All  teem  with  mischief !  but  AntinoQs*  looks 
Remind  me  ever  of  the  gloom  of  death. 
A  stranger  hath  arrived  who,  begging,  roams 
The  house,  (for  so  his  penury  enjoins^ 
The  rest  have  given  him,  and  have  filFd  hia  bag 
With  viands,  but  AntinoOs  hath  bruised 
His  shoulder  with  a  foot-stool  hurPd  at  him. 

While  thus  the  queen  conversing  with  her  train 
In  her  own  chamber  sat,  Ulysses  made 
Plenteous  repast.     Then  calling  to  her  side 
EumsBUS,  thus  she  signified  her  will. 

Eumseus,  noble  friend  I  bid  now  approach 
Yon  stranger.     I  would  speak  with  lum,  and  ask 
If  he  have  seen  Ulysses,  or  have  heard 
Tidings,  perchance,  of  the  afflicted  chief. 
For  much  a  wanderer  by  his  garb  he  seems. 

To  whom,  Eumseus,  thou  didst  thus  reply. 
Were  those  Achaians  silent,  thou  should'st  hear, 
O  queen !  a  tale  that  would  console  thy  heart 
Three  nights  I  housed  him,  and  within  my  cot 
Three  days  detainM  him,  (for  his  ship  he  left 
A  fugitive,  and  came  direct  to  me) 
But  half  untold  his  history  still  remains. 
As  when  his  eye  one  fixes  on  a  bard 
From  heaven  instructed  in  such  themes  as  charm 
The  ear  of  mortals,  ever  as  he  sings 
The  people  press  ijisatiable  to  hear, 
So,  in  my  cottage,  seated  at  my  side. 
That  stranger  with  his  tale  enchanted  me. 
Laertes,  he  affirms,  hath  been  his  guest 
Erewhile  in  Crete,  where  Minos*  race  resides. 
And  thence  he  hath  arrived,  after  great  loss, 
A  suppliant  to  the  very  earth  abased ; 
He  adds,  that  in  Theaprotia's  neighbour  realm 
He  of  Ulysses  heard,  both  that  he  lives, 
And  that  he  comes  laden  with  riches  home. 

To  whom  Penelope,  discreet,  replied. 
Haste !  call  him.     I  would  hear  myself  his  tak. 
Meantime,  let  these,  or  in  the  palace  gate 
Sport  jocular,  or  here ;  their  hearts  are  light. 
For  their  possession^  are  secure ;  tkeir  wine 
None  drinks,  or  eats  t?ieir  viands,  save  their  own ; 
While  my  abode,  day  after  day,  themselves 
Haunting,  my  beeves  and  sheep,  and  fatted  goats 
Slay  for  the  banquet,  and  ray  casks  exhaust 
Extravagant,  whence  endless  waste  ensues ; 
For  no  such  friend  as  was  Ulysses  once 
Have  I  to  expel  the  mischief.     But  might  he 
Revisit  once  his  native  shores  again, 
Then,  aided  bv  his  sou,  he  should  avenge. 
Incontinent,  the  wrongs  which  now  I  mourn. 

Then  sneezed  Telemachus  with  sudden  force. 
That  all  the  paUce  rang ;  his  mother  hiugh'd. 
And  in  wing'd  accents  thus  the  swain  bespake. 

Haste — bid  him  hither — heard'st  thou  not  the 
Propitious  of  my  son  ?  oh  might  it  prove  {sneeze 
A  presage  of  inevitable  death 
To  all  these  revellers  I  may  none  escape  1 
Now  mark  me  well.     Should  the  event  his  tale 
Confirm,  at  my  own  hands  he  shall  receive 
Mantle  and  tunic  both  for  his  reward. 

She  spake ;  he  went,  and  where  Ulysses  sat 
Arriving,  in  wing'd  accents  thus  began. 

Penelope,  my  venerable  friend  ! 
Calls  thee,  the  mother  of  Telemachus. 


Oppress'd  by  numerous  troubles,  she  desires 
To  ask  thee  tidings  of  her  absent  lord. 
And  should  the  event  verify  thy  report^ 
Thy  meed  shall  be  (a  boon  which  much  thouneed*«t 
Tunic  and  mantle ;  but  she  gives  no  more ; 
Thy  sustenance '  thou  must,  as  now,  obtain. 
Begging  it  at  their  hands  who  chuse  to  give. 

Then  thus  Ulysses,  hero  toil-inured. 
Eum»us  I  readily  I  can  relate 
Truth,  and  truth  only,  to  the  prudent  queen 
Icarius'  daughter  ;  ror  of  him  I  know 
Much,  and  have  suffered  sorrows  like  his  own. 
But  dread  I  feel  of  this  imperious  throng 
Per\'erse,  whose  riot  and  outrageous  acts 
Of  violence  echo  through  the  vault  of  heaven. 
And  even  now,  when  for  no  fault  of  mine 
Yon  suitor  struck  me  as  I  pass'd,  and  fill'd 
My  flesh  with  pain,  neither  Telemachus 
Nor  any  interposed  to  stay  his  arm. 
Now,  therefore,  let  Penelope,  although 
Impatient,  till  the  sun  descends  postpone 
Her  questions ;  then  she  may  enquire  secure 
When  comes  her  husband,  and  may  nearer  plaea 
My  seat  to  the  hearth-side,  for  thinly  chid 
Thou  know*st  I  am,  whose  aid  I  first  implored. 

He  ceased ;  at  whose  reply  Eumseus  sought 
Again  the  queen,  but  ere  he  yet  had  pass'd 
The  threshold,  thus  she  greeted  his  return. 

Comest  thou  alone,  Eumseus  1  why  delays 
The  invited  wanderer !  dreads  he  other  harm ! 
Or  sees  he  aught  that  with  a  bashful  awe 
Fills  him  f  the  bashful  poor  are  poor  indeed. 

To  whom,  Eumeeus,  thou  didst  thus  reply. 
He  hath  well  spoken ;  none  who  would  decline 
The  rudeness  of  this  contumelious  throng 
Could  answer  otherwise ;  thee  he  entreats 
To  wait  till  sun -set,  and  that  course,  O  queen, 
Thou  shalt  th^-self  far  more  commodious  find, 
To  hold  thy  conference  with  the  guest,  alone. 

Then  answer  thus  Penelope  retum'd. 
The  stranger,  I  perceive,  is  not  unwise, 
Whoe*t'r  he  be,  for  on  the  earth  are  none 
Proud,  insolent,  and  profligate  as  these. 

So  spake  the  queen.    Then  (all  his  message  told] 
The  good  Eumeeus  to  the  suitors  went 
Again,  and  with  his  head  inclined  toward 
Telemachus,  lest  others  should  his  words 
Witness,  in  accents  wing*d  him  thus  address'd. 

Friend  and  kind  master  !  I  return  to  keep 
My  herds,  and  to  attend  my  rural  charge, 
Wlience  we  are  both  sustained.    Keep  thou,  mean 
All  here  with  vigiUnce,  but  chiefly  watch     [time 
For  thy  own  good,  and  save  thyself  froim  harm; 
For  numerous  here  brood  mischiei',  whom  the  god 
Exterminate,  ere  yet  their  plots  prevail ! 

To  whom  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
So  be  it,  father !  and  (thy  evening-mess 
Eaten^  depart ;  to-morrow  come  again. 
Bringing  fair  victims  hither;  I  will  keep, 
I  and  the  gods,  meantime,  all  here  secure. 

He  ended ;  then  resumed  once  more  the  swaii 
His  polish'd  seat,  and  both  with  wine  and  food 
Now  satiate,  to  his  charge  retum'd,  the  court 
Leaving  and  all  the  palace  throng'd  with  guests ; 
They  (lor  it  now  was  evening)  all  alike 
Turn'a  jovial  to  the  song  and  to  the  dance. 

1  This  seeing  added  by  Eumvus  tn  cnt  off  from  Ulym 
the  hope  that  might  oUierwite  tempt  bim  to  use  floiiuB. 
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BOOK  XVIII. 

ARGUMENT. 
The  beggar  Irus  arrires  at  the  palace;  a  combat  Ukes 
place  between  him  and  UlysMa,  in  which  Irus  is  by  one 
blow  ranqutshcd.  Penelope  appears  to  the  suitors,  and 
baring  reminded  them  of  the  presents  which  she  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  them,  receives  a  gift  from  each. 
Rurymachus,  provoked  by  a  speech  of  Ulysses,  flings  a 
fixttstool  at  him,  which  knocks  down  the  cup-bearer;  a 
general  tumult  is  the  consequence,  which  continues 
until  by  the  advice  of  Telemachujr,  seconded  by  Am- 
phinomus,  the  suitors  retire  to  their  respective  homes. 

Now  came  a  public  mendicant,  a  man 
Accustom'd,  seeking  alms,  to  roam  the  atreets 
Of  Ithaca ;  one  never  sated  yet 
With  food  or  drink ;  yet  muscle  had  he  none, 
Or  strength  of  limb,  thougjh  giant-built  in  show. 
Amteus  was  the  name  which  at  his  birth 
His  mother  gave  him,  but  the  youthful  band 
Of  suitors,  whom  as  messenger  he  served, 
All  named  him  Irus.     He,  arriving,  sought 
To  drive  Uh-sses  forth  from  his  own  home. 
And  ib  rough  accents  rude  him  thus  rebuked. 

Forth  from  the  porch,  old  nuin !  lest  by  the  foot 
I  drag  thee  quickly  forth.     Scest  not  how  all 
Wink  on  me,  and  by  signs  give  me  command 
To  drag  thee  hence!  nor  is  it  aught  but  shame 
That  checks  me.     Yet  arise,  lest  soon  with  fists 
Thou  force  me  to  adjust  our  difference. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  louring  dark,  replied. 
Peace,  fellow !  neither  word  nor  deed  of  mine 
Wrongs  thee,  nor  feel  I  envy  at  the  boon, 
However  plentiful,  which  thou  receivcst. 
.    The  sill  may  hold  us  both ;  thou  doet  not  well 
I    To  envy  others ;  thou  appear'st  like  me 
A  vagrant ;  plenty  is  the  gift  of  heaven. 
But  urge  me  not  to  trial  of  our  fists, 
Lest  thou  provoke  me,  and  I  stain  with  blood 
Thy  bosom  and  thy  lips,  old  as  I  am. 
So,  my  attendance  should  to-morrow  prove 
More  tranquil  here;  for  thou  should'st  leave,  I 
Ulysses'  mansion,  never  to  return.  [judge. 

Then  answered  Irus,  kindling  with  disdain 
Gods !  with  what  volubilitv  of  speech 
The  table-hunter  prates,  like  an  old  hag 
CoUied  with  chimney-smutch  !  but  ah  beware ! 
For  I  intend  thee  mischief,  and  to  dash 
With  both  hands  every  grinder  from  thy  gums. 
As  men  untooth  a  pig  pufering  the  corn. 
Come — gird  thee,  that  allhere  may  view  the  strife— 
But  bow  wilt  thou  oppose  one  young  as  I  ! 

Thus  on  the  threshold  of  the  lofty  gate 
They,  wrangling,  chafed  each  other,  whose  dispute 
The  high -bom  youth  AntinoQs  nuirk'd  ;  he  laugh'd 
Delighted,  and  the  suitors  thus  addressed. 

Oh  friends !  no  pastime  ever  yet  occurrM 
Pleasant  as  this  which,  now,  the  gods  themselves 
Afford  us.     Irus  and  the  stranger  brawl 
As  they  would  box.     Haste — let  us  ui*ge  them  on. 

He  said ;  at  once  loud-laughing  all  arose ; 
The  ill-clad  disputants  they  round  about 
Encompassed,  and  AntinoQs  thus  began. 

Attend,  ye  noble  suitors,  to  my  voice. 
Two  paunches  lie  of  goats  here  on  the  fire. 
Which  fill'd  with  fat  and  blood  wo  set  apai*t 
For  supper ;  he  who  conquers,  and  in  force 
Superior  proves,  shall  freely  take  the  paunch 


Which  he  prefers,  and  shall  with  us  thenceforth 
Feast  alwa^'s ;  neither  will  we  here  admit 
Poor  man  beside  to  beg  at  our  repasts. 

He  spake,  whom  all  approved ;  next,  artful  chief 
Ul^'sses  thus,  dissembling,  them  addressed. 

Princes !  unequal  is  the  strife  between 
A  young  man  and  an  old  with  misery  worn ; 
But  hunger,  always  counsellor  of  ill. 
Me  moves  to  fight,  that  many  a  bruise  received, 
I  may  be  foiVd  %t  last     Now  swear  ye  all 
A  solemn  oath,  that  none,  for  Irus'  sake 
Shall,  interposing,  smite  me  with  his  fist 
Clandestine,  forcing  me  to  yield  the  prize. 

He  ceased,  and,  as  he  bade,  all  present  swore 
A  solemn  oath ;  then  thus,  amid  them  all 
Standing,  Teleraachus  majestic  spake. 

Guest !  if  thy  courage  and  thy  manly  mind 
Prompt  thee  to  banish  this  man  hence,  no  force 
Fear  thou  beside,  for  who  smites  thee,  shall  find 
Yet  other  foes  to  cope  with ;  I  am  here 
In  the  host's  ofiice,  and  the  royal  chiefs 
Eurymachus  and  AntinoQs,  alike 
Discreet,  accord  unanimous  with  me. 

He  ceased,  whom  all  approved.    Then,  with  his 
Ul^'sses  braced  for  decency  his  loins  [rag> 

Around,  but  gave  to  view  his  brawny  thighs 
ProportionM  fair,  and  stripp'd  his  shoulders  broad. 
His  chest  and  arms  robust ;  while,  at  his  side. 
Dilating  more  the  hero's  limbs  and  more 
Minerva  stood ;  the  assembly  with  fixt  eyes 
Astonish 'd  gazed  on  him,  and  looking  full 
On  his  next  friend,  a  suitor  thus  remarked. 

Irus  shall  be  in  Irus  found  no  more. 
He  hath  pull'd  evil  on  himself.     What  thewes 
And  what  a  haunch  the  senior's  tatters  hid  ! 

So  he, — meantime  in  Irus'  heart  arose 
Horrible  tumult;  yet,  his  loins  by  force 
Girding,  the  sen-ants  dragg'd  him  to  the  fight 
Pale,  and  his  flesh  all  quivering  as  he  came ; 
Whose  terrors  thus  AntinoQs  sharp  rebuked. 

Now,  wherefore  livest,  and  why  wast  ever  bom 
Thou  mountain-mass  of  earth  I  if  such  dismay 
Shake  thee  with  thought  of  combat  with  a  man 
Ancient  as  he,  and  worn  with  many  woes  f 
But  mark,  I  threaten  not  in  vain ;  should  he 
O'ercome  thee,  and  in  force  superior  prove, 
To  Elchetus  thou  goest ;  my  sable  bark 
Shall  waft  thee  to  Epirus,  where  he  reigns 
Enemy  of  mankind  ;  of  nose  and  ears 
He  shall  despoil  thee  with  his  ruthless  steel, 
*  And  tearing  by  the  roots  the  parts  away 
That  mark  thy  sex,  shall  cast  them  to  the  dogs. 

He  said ;  his  limbs  new  terrors  at  that  sound 
Shook  under  him ;  into  the  middle  space 
They  led  him,  and  each  raised  his  hands  on  high. 
Then  doubtful  ntood  Ulysses  toil-inured. 
Whether  to  strike  him  lifeless  to  the  earth 
At  once,  or  fell  him  with  a  managed  blow. 
To  smite  with  managed  force  at  length  he  chose 
As  wisest,  lest,  betray'd  by  his  ow^n  strength, 
I  He  should  be  known.     With  elevated  fists 
Both  stood ;  him  Irus  on  the  shoulder  struck. 
But  he  his  advei-sary  on  the  neck 
Pash'd  close  beneath  his  ear ;  he  split  the  bones 
And  blood  in  sable  streams  ran  from  his  mouth. 


>  Tmdition  snys  that  Echctus,  for  a  love-affair,  con- 
demned his  daugliter  t^i  lose  hor  eyes,  and  to  grind  in»n 
borley-Rnins,  while  her  lover  was  doomed  to  suffer  what 
AntinoQs  threatens  to  Inis.    F. 
IIS 
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With  many  an  hideous  yell  he  dropp  d,  his  teeth 
Chatter'd,  and  with  his  heels  he  drumm'd  the 

ground. 
The  wooen*,  at  that  sight,  lifting  their  hands 
In  glad  surprise,  laugh'd  all  their  breath  away. 
Then,  through  the  vestibule,  and  right  across 
The  court,  Ulysses  dragg'd  him  by  the  foot 
Into  the  portico,  where  propping  him 
Against  the  wall,  and  giving  him  his  staff. 
In  accents  wing'd  he  bade  him  thus  farewell. 

There  seated  now,  dogs  drive  and  swine  away, 
Nor  claim  (thyself  so  base)  supreme  control 
0*er  other  guests  and  mendicants,  lest  harm 
Reach  thee,  hereafter,  heavier  still  than  this. 

So  saying,  his  tatterM  wallet  o'er  his  back 
He  threw  suspended  by  its  leathern  twist. 
And  toward  the  threshold  turning,  sat  again. 
They  laughing  ceaseless  still,  the  palace-door 
Re-euter'd,  and  him,  courteous,  thus  bespake. 

Jove,  and  all  Juve*s  assessors  in  the  skies 
Vouchsafe  thee,  stranger,  whatsoe'er  it  be, 
Qliy  heart's  dcKire  I  who  hast  our  ears  relieved 
From  that  insatiate  beggar's  irksome  tone. 
Soon  to  Epinis  he  shall  go,  dispatch'd 
To  Echetus  the  king,  pest  of  mankind 

So  they ;  to  whose  propitious  words  the  chief 
Listen'd  delighted.     Then  AntinoUs  placed 
The  paunch  before  him,  and  Amphinomus 
Two  loaves,  selected  from  the  rest ;  he  fiU'd 
A  goblet  also,  drank  to  him,  and  said, 

My  father,  hail !  0  stranger,  be  thy  lot 
Hereafter  blest,  though  adverse  now  and  hard ! 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied. 
To  me,  Amphinomus,  endued  thou  seem'st 
With  much  discretion,  who  art  also  son 
Of  such  a  sire,  whose  fair  report  I  know 
Dulichian  Nysus  opulent  and  good. 
Faroe  speaks  thee  liis,  and  thou  appcar'st  a  man 
Judicious ;  hear  me,  therefore ;  mark  me  well. 
Earth  nourishes,  of  all  that  breathe  or  creep, 
No  creature  weak  as  man ;  for  while  the  gods 
Grant  him  prosperity  and  health,  no  fear 
Hath  he,  or  thought,  that  he  shall  ever  mourn ; 
But  when  the  gods  with  evils  unforeseen 
Smite  him,  he  bears  them  with  a  grudging  mind ; 
For  such  as  the  complexion  of  his  lot 
By  the  appointment  of  the  sire  of  all, 
Such  is  the  colour  of  the  mind  of  man. 
I,  too,  have  been  familiar  in  my  day 
With  wealth  and  ease,  but  I  was  then  self-wiU'd, 
And  many  wrong'd,  embolden'd  by  the  thought 
Of  my  own  father's  and  my  brethren's  power. 
Let  no  man,  therefore,  be  unjust,  but  each 
Use  modestly  what  gift  soe'«r  of  heaven. 
So  do  not  these.     These  ever  bent  I  see 
On  deeds  injurious,  the  possessions  large 
Consuming,  and  dishonouring  the  wife 
Of  one,  who  will  not,  as  I  judge,  remain 
Long  absent  from  his  home,  but  is,  perchance, 
Even  at  the  door.     Thee,  therefore,  may  the  gods 
Steal  hence  in  time ;  ah,  meet  not  his  return 
To  his  own  country !  for  they  will  not  part, 
^He  and  the  suitors)  without  blood,  I  thiuk. 
If  once  he  enter  at  these  gates  again  I 

He  ended,  and  libation  pouring,  quaff'd 
The  generous  juice,  then  in  the  prince's  hand 
Replaced  the  cup ;  he,  pensive,  and  his  head 
Ineliuing  low,  pass'd  from  him ;  for  his  heart 
Foreboded  ill ;  yet  'scaped  not  even  he. 
But  in  the  snare  of  Pallas  caught,  his  life 


To  the  heroic  arm  and  spear  resign'd 

Of  brave  Telemachus.     Reaching,  at  length. 

The  seat  whence  he  had  risen,  he  sat  again. 

Minerva  then,  goddess  ccerulean-eyed, 
Prompted  Icarius^  daughter  to  appear 
Before  the  suitors ;  so  to  expose  the  more 
Their  drift  iniquitous,  and  that  herself 
More  bright  than  ever  in  her  husband's  eyes 
Might  shme,  and  in  her  son's.     Much  mirth  ik 
And  bursting  into  hiughter,  thus  began,  [feign'd', 

I  wish,  Eurynome !  (who  never  felt 
That  wish  till  now)  though  I  detest  them  all, 
To  appear  before  the  suitors,  in  whose  ears 
I  will  admonish,  for  his  good,  my  son, 
Not  to  associate  with  that  lawless  crew 
Too  much,  who  speak  him  fair,  but  foul  intend. 

Then  answer  thus  Eurynome  retum'd. 
My  daughter !  wisely  hast  thou  said  and  welL 
Go !  bathe  thee  and  anoint  thy  face,  then  give 
To  thy  dear  son  such  counsel  as  thou  wilt 
Without  reserve ;  but  show  not  there  thy  dweb 
Sullied  with  tears,  for  profit  none  accrues 
From  grief  like  thine,  that  never  knows  a  cbaofe.  i 
And  he  is  now  bearded,  and  hath  attain'd  < 

That  age  which  thou  wast  wont  with  warmest  prayer 
To  implore  the  gods  that  he  might  live  to  see. 

Her  answer'd,  then,  Penelope  discreet. 
Persuade  not  me,  though  studious  of  my  good. 
To  bathe,  Eurynome !  or  to  anoint 
My  face  with  oil ;  for  all  my  charms  the  gods 
Inhabitants  of  Oh-mpus  then  destroy'd. 
When  he,  embarking,  left  me.     Go,  command 
Hippodamia  and  Autonoe 
That  they  attend  me  to  the  hall,  and  wait 
Beside  me  there ;  for  decency  forbids 
That  I  should  enter  to  tlie  men,  alone.  [dame 

She  ceased,  and  through  the  house  the  ancient 
Hasted  to  summon  whom  she  had  enjoin'd. 

But  Pallas,  goddess  of  the  azure  eyes. 
Diffused,  meantime,  the  kindly  dew  of  sleep 
Around  Icarius'  daughter ;  on  her  couch 
Reclining,  soon  as  she  reclined,  she  dozed. 
And  yielded  to  soft  slumber  all  her  frame. 
Then,  that  the  suitors  might  admire  her  more. 
The  glorious  goddess  clothed  her,  as  she  lay. 
With  beauty  of  tlie  skies ;  her  lovely  face 
She  with  ambrosia  purified,  with  such 
As  Cytherea  chaplet-crown'd  employs 
Herself,  when  in  the  eye-ensnaring  dance 
She  joins  the  Graces ;  to  a  statelier  height 
Beneath  her  touch,  and  ampler  size  she  grew. 
And  fairer  than  the  elephantine  bone 
Fresh  from  the  carver's  hand.  These  gifts  conferred 
Divine,  the  awful  deity  retired. 
And  now,  loud-prattling  as  they  came,  arrived 
Her  handmaids ;  sleep  forsook  her  at  the  sound. 
She  wiped  away  a  tear,  and  thus  she  said. 

Me  gentle  sleep,  sad  mourner  as  I  am. 
Hath  here  involved.    0  would  tlmt  by  a  death 
As  gentle  chaste  Diana  would  herself 
This  moment  set  me  free,  that  I  might  waste 
My  life  no  longer  in  heart-felt  regret 
Of  a  lamented  husband's  various  worth 
And  virtue,  for  in  Greece  no  peer  had  he ! 

She  said,  and  through  her  chambers'  stately  door 
Issuing,  descended ;  neither  went  she  sole. 
But  with  those  two  fair  menials  of  her  train. 


f  Tills  Menu  the  aort  of  laughter  intended  bj  tlie  wonl 
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.Arriving,  most  majestic  of  her  sex, 
Mn  presence  of  the  numerous  gu^ts,  beneath 
TVhe  portal  of  the  stately  dome  she  stood 
Ketween  her  maidens,  with  her  lucid  veil 
.BlantUng  her  lovely  cheeks.     Then,  every  knee 
TTrembled,  and  ever}*  heart  with  amorous  heat 
Dissolved,  her  charmft  all  coveting  alike. 
While  to  Telemachus  her  son  she  spake. 

Telemachus !  thou  art  no  longer  wise 
^s  once  thou  wast,  and  even  when  a  child. 
For  thriven  as  thou  art,  and  at  full  size 
Arrived  of  man,  so  fair-proportionM  too. 
That  even  a  stranger,  looking  on  thy  growth 
And  beauty,  would  pronounce  thee  nobly  bom, 
Vet  is  thy  intellect  still  immature. 
For  what  is  this?  why  suffer'st  thou  a  guest 
To  be  abused  in  thy  own  palace f  howl 
Know'st  not  that  if  the  stranger  seated  here 
Elndure  vexation,  the  disgrace  is  thine? 

Her  answer'd  then  Telemachus  discreet. 
I  bhune  thee  not,  ray  mother,  that  thou  feeFst 
Thine  anger  moved ;  yet  want  I  not  a  mind 
Able  to  mark  and  to  discern  between 
Evil  and  good,  child  as  I  lately  was, 
Although  I  find  not  promptitude  of  thought 
Sufficient  always,  overawed  and  check'd 
By  such  a  multitude,  all  bent  alike 
On  mischief,  of  whom  none  takes  part  with  me. 
But  Irus  and  the  stranger  have  not  fought. 
Urged  by  the  suitors,  and  the  stranger  proved 
Victorious ;  yes — heaven  knows  how  much  I  wish 
That,  (in  the  palace  some,  some  in  the  court) 
The  suitors  all  sat  vanquished,  with  their  heads 
Depending  low,  and  with  enfeebled  limbs. 
Even  as  that  same  Irus,  while  I  speak. 
With  chin  on  bosom  propp'd  at  the  hall-gate 
Sits  drunkard-like,  incapable  to  stand 
Erect,  or  to  regain  his  proper  home. 

So  they ;  and  now  addn^ing  to  the  queen 
His  speech,  Euryinachus  thus  interposed. 

O  daughter  of  Icarius !  could  all  eyes 
Throughout  lasian '  Argos  view  thy  charms. 
Discreet  Penelope !  more  suitors  still 
Assembling  in  thy  courts  would  banquet  here 
From  morn  to  eve ;  for  thou  surpassest  far 
In  beauty,  stature,  worth,  all  womankind. 

To  whom  replied  Penelope  discreet. 
The  gods,  Eurymachus!  reduced  to  nought 
My  virtue,  beauty,  stature,  when  the  Greeks, 
Whom  my  Ulysses  follow*d,  sail'd  to  Troy. 
Could  he,  returning,  my  domestic  charge 
Himself  intend,  far  better  would  my  fame 
Be  so  secured,  and  wider  far  diffused. 
But  I  am  wretched  now,  such  storms  the  gods 
Of  woe  have  sent  me.     When  he  left  his  home, 
Clasping  my  wrist  with  his  right  hand,  he  said. 

My  love !  for  I  imagine  not  that  all 
The  warrior  Greeks  shall  safe  from  Troy  return, 
Since  fame  reports  the  Trojans  brave  in  fight, 
Skiird  in  the  spear,  mighty  to  draw  the  bow, 
And  nimble  vaulters  to  the  backs  of  steeds 
High-mettled,  which  to  speediest  issue  bring 
The  dreadful  struggle  of  all-wasting  war, — 
I  know  not,  therefore,  whether  heaven  intend 
My  safe  return,  or  I  must  perish  there. 
But  manage  thou  at  home.    Cherish,  as  now, 
While  I  am  absent,  or  more  dearly  still 
My  parents,  and  what  time  our  son  thou  seest 

>  From  IIsus,  once  king  of  Peloponnesus. 


Mature,  then  wed ;  wed  even  whom  thou  wilt. 
And  hence  to  a  new  home. — Such  were  his  words^ 
All  which  shall  full  accomplishment  ere  long 
Receive.     The  day  is  near,  when  hapless  I, 
Lost  to  all  comfort  by  the  will  of  Jove, 
Must  meet  the  nuptials  that  my  soul  abhors. 
But  this  thought  now  afflicts  me,  and  my  mind 
Continual  haimts.     Such  was  not  heretofore 
The  suitors'  customed  practice ;  all  who  chose 
To  engage  in  competition  for  a  wife 
Well-qualitied  and  well-endow'd,  produced 
From  their  own  herds  and  fatted  flocks  a  feast 
For  the  bride's  friends,  and  splendid  presents  made. 
But  never  ate  as  ye,  at  others'  cost. 

She  ceased ;  then  brave  Ulysses  toil-inured 
Rejoiced  that,  soothing  them,  she  sought  to  draw 
From  each  some  gift,  although  on  other  views, 
And  more  important  far,  himself  intent. 

Then  thus  Antinotis,  Eupithes'  son. 
Icarius'  daughter  wise  !  only  accept 
Such  gifts  as  we  shall  bring,  for  gifts  demand 
That  grace,  nor  can  be  decently  refused ; 
But  to  our  rural  laboura,  or  elsewhere 
Depart  not  we,  till  fii'st  thy  choice  be  made 
Of  the  Achaian,  chief  in  thy  esteem. 

AntinoUs  spake,  whose  answer  all  approved. 
Then  each  dispatch'd  his  herald  who  should  bring 
His  master's  gift.     AntinoQs'  herald,  first, 
A  mantle  of  surpassing  beauty  brought. 
Wide,  various,  with  no  fewer  clasps  adom'd 
Than  twelve,  all  golden,  and  to  every  clasp 
Was  fitted  opposite  its  eye  exact. 
Next,  to  Eurymachus  his  herald  bore 
A  necklace  of  wrought  gold,  with  amber  rich 
Bestudded,  every  bead  bright  as  a  sun. 
Two  servants  for  Eurydamas  produced 
Ear-pendauts  fashion'd  with  laborious  art, 
Broa[d,  triple-gemm'd,  of  brilliant  light  profuse. 
The  herald  of  Polyctor's  son,  the  prince 
Pisander,  brought  a  collar  to  his  lord, 
A  sumptuous  ornament.     Each  Greecian  gave. 
And  each  a  gift  dissimilar  from  all. 
Then,  loveliest  of  her  sex,  turning  away, 
She  sought  her  chamber,  whom  her  maidens  fair 
Attended,  charged  with  those  illustrious  gifts. 
Then  tum'd  they  all  to  dance  and  pleasant  song 
Joyous,  expecting  the  approach  of  even. 
Ere  long  tlie  dusky  evening  came,  and  them 
Found  sporting  still.     Then,  placing  in  the  hall 
Three  hearths,  that  should  illumine  wide  the  house. 
They  compass'd  them  around  with  fuel-wood 
Long-season'd  and  new-split,  mingling  the  sticks 
With  torches.     The  attendant  women  watch'd 
And  fed  those  fires  by  turns,  to  whom,  himself. 
Their  unknown  sovereign  thus  his  speech  address'd. 

Ye  maidens  of  the  long-regretted  chief 
Ulysses !  to  the  inner  courts  retire, 
And  to  your  virtuous  queen,  that  following  there 
Your  several  tasks,  spinning  and  combing  wool. 
Ye  may  amuse  her ;  I,  meantime,  for  these 
Will  furnish  light,  and  should  they  chuse  to  stay 
Till  golden  morn  appear,  they  shall  not  tire 
My  patience  aught,  for  I  can  much  ondure. 

He  said ;  they  tittering  on  each  other  gazed. 
But  one,  Melantho  with  the  blooming  cheeks. 
Rebuked  him  rudely.    Dolius  was  her  sire, 
But  by  Penelope  she  had  been  rear'd 
With  care  maternal,  and  in  infant  years 
Supplied  with  many  a  toy ;  yet  even  she 
Felt  not  her  mistress'  sorrows  in  her  heart, 
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But  of  Eurj-machus  enamour'd,  oft 

His  lewd  embraces  met ;  she,  with  sharp  speech 

Reproachful,  to  Ulysses  thus  replied. 

Why,  what  a  brainsick  vagabond  art  thou ! 
Who  neither  wilt  to  the  smith's  forge  iHitire 
For  sleep,  nor  to  the  public  portico, 
But  here  remaining,  with  audacious  prate 
Disturb'st  this  numerous  company,  restrained 
By  no  respect  or  fear ;  eitlier  thou  art 
With  wine  intoxicated,  or,  perchance, 
Art  always  fool,  and  therefore  babblest  now. 
Say,  art  thou  drunk  with  joy  that  thou  hast  foil'd 
The  beggar  Irus !     Tremble,  lest  a  man 
Stronger  than  Irus  suddenly  arise. 
Who  on  thy  temples  pelting  thee  with  blows 
Far  heavier  than  his,  shall  drive  thee  hence 
With  many  a  bruise,  and  foul  with  thy  own  blood. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  frowning  stem,  replied. 
Snarler !  Telemachus  shall  be  informed 
This  moment  of  thy  eloquent  harangue, 
That  he  may  hew  thee  for  it,  limb  from  limb. 

So  saying,  he  scared  the  women ;  back  they  flew 
Into  the  house,  but  each  with  faltering  knees 
Through  dread,  for  they  believed  histhx«ats  sincere. 
He  then  illumined  by  the  triple  blaze, 
Watch'd  close  the  lights,  busy  from  hearth  to  hearth 
But  in  his  soul,  meantime,  far  other  thoughts 
Revolved,  tremendous,  not  conceived  in  vain. 

Nor  Pallas  (that  they  might  exasperate  more 
Laertes'  son)  permitted  to  abstain 
From  heart'Corroding  bitterness  of  speech 
Those  suitors  proud,  of  whom  Eur)-machus, 
Offspring  of  Poly  bus,  while  thus  he  jeerM 
Ulysses,  set  the  others  in  a  roar. 

Hear  me,  ye  suitors  of  the  illustrious  queen ! 
I  shall  promulge  my  thought.  This  man,  methinks, 
Not  unconducted  by  the  gods,  hath  reach'd 
Ulysses'  mansion,  for  to  me  the  light 
Of  yonder  torches  altogether  seems 
His  own,  an  emanation  from  his  head. 
Which  not  the  smallest  growth  of  hair  obscures. 

He  ended ;  and  the  city- waster  chief 
Himself  accosted  next.     Art  thou  disposed 
To  serve  me,  friend !  would  I  afford  thee  hire, 
A  labourer  at  my  farm  1  thQU  shalt  not  want 
Sufficient  wages ;  thou  may'st  there  collect 
Stones  for  my  fences,  and  may'st  plant  my  oaks, 
For  which  I  would  supply  thee  all  the  year 
With  food,  and  clothes,  and  sandals  for  thy  feet. 
But  thou  hast  learn'd  less  creditable  arts. 
Nor  hast  a  will  to  work,  preferring  much 
By  beggary  from  others  to  extort 
Wherewith  to  feed  tliy  never-sated  maw. 

Then  answer,  thus,  Ulysses  wise  return 'd. 
Forbear,  Eur^machus ;  for  were  we  match'd 
In  work  against  each  other,  thou  and  I, 
Mowing  in  spring-time,  when  the  days  are  long 
I  with  my  well-bent  sickle  in  my  hand. 
Thou  arm'd  with  oMe  as  keen,  for  trial  sake 
Of  our  ability  to  toil  unfed 
Till  night,  grass  still  sufficing  for  the  proof; 
Or  if,  again,  it  were  our  task  to  drive 
Yoked  oxen  of  the  noblest  breed,  sleek  hair'd, 
Big-limb'd,  both  batten'd  to  the  full  with  grass. 
Their  uge  and  aptitude  for  work  the  same. 
Not  soon  to  be  fatigued,  and  were  the  field 
In  size  four  acres,  with  a  glebe  through  which  [see 
The  share  miglit  smoothly  slide,  then  shouldst  Uiou 
How  straight  my  furrow  should  be  cut  and  true. 
Or  should  Saturnian  Jove  this  day  excite 


Here,  battle,  or  elsewhere,  and  were  I  arm'd 

With  two  bright  spears  and  with  a  shield,  and  bore 

A  brazen  casque  well-fitted  to  my  bro'n's, 

Me  then  thou  shouldst  perceive  mingling  in  fight 

Amid  the  foremost  chiefs,  nor  with  the  crime 

Of  idle  beggary  shouldst  upbraid  me  more. 

But  thou  art  much  a  railer,  one  whose  heart 

Pity  moves  not,  and  seem'st  a  mighty  man  |l  | 

And  valiant  to  thyself,  only  because 

Thou  herd'st  with  few,  and  those  of  little  worth. 

But  should  Ulysses  come^  at  his  own  isle 

Again  arrived,  wide  as  these  portals  are. 

To  thee,  at  once,  too  narrow  they  should  seem 

To  shoot  thee  forth  with  speed  enough  abroad. 

He  ceased — then  tenfold  indignation  fired 
Eurymachus ;  he  furrow'd  deep  his  brow 
WiUi  frowns,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  replied. 

Wretch,  I  shall  roughly  handle  thee  anon. 
Who  thus  with  fluent  prate  presumptuous  dare^t 
Disturb  this  numerous  company,  restrained 
By  no  respect  or  fear.     Either  thou  art 
With  wine  intoxicated,  or,  perchance. 
Art  always  fool,  and  therefore  babblest  now ; 
Or  thou  art  frantic  haply  with  delight  H 

That  thou  hast  foil'd  yon  vagabond  obscure.  1 

So  saying,  he  seized  a  stool ;  but  to  the  knees     I 
Ulysses  flew  of  the  Dulichian  prince 
Amphinomus,  and  sat,  fearing  incensed  ' 

Eurymachus ;  he  on  his  better  hand 
Smote  full  the  cup-bearer ;  on  the  hall -floor 
Loud  rang  the  fallen  beaker,  and  himself 
Lay  on  his  back  clamouring  in  the  dust. 
Straight  through  the  dusky  liall  tumult  ensued 
Among  the  suitors,  of  whom  thus,  a  youth. 
With  eyes  directed  to  the  next,  exclaim'd. 

Would  that  this  rambling  strang^er  had  elsewhere 
Perish'd,  or  ever  he  had  here  arrived. 
Then  no  such  uproar  had  he  caused  as  this ! 
This  doth  the  beggar ;  he  it  is  for  whom 
We  wrangle  thus,  and  may  despair  of  peace 
Or  pleasure  more ;  now  look  for  strife  alone. 

Then  in  the  midst  Telemachus  upstood 
Majestic,  and  the  suitors  thus  bespake. 
Sirs  I  ye  are  mad,  and  can  no  longer  eat 
Or  drink  in  peace ;  some  daemon  troubles  yon. 
But  since  ye  all  have  feasted,  to  your  homes 
Go  now,  and,  at  your  pleasure,  to  your  beds ; 
Soonest  were  best,  but  I  thrust  no  man  hence. 

H6  ceased ;  they  nia wing  stood  their  lips,  aghast 
With  wonder  that  Telemachus  in  his  speech 
Such  boldness  used.     Then  rose  Amphinomus, 
Brave  son  of  Nisus  offspring  of  the  king 
Aretus,  and  the  assembly  thus  addressed. 

My  friends !  let  none  with  contradiction  thwart 
And  rude  reply  words  rational  and  just ; 
Assault  no  more  the  stranger,  nor  of  all 
The  servants  of  renown'd  Ulynses  here 
Harm  any.    Come.     Let  the  cup-bearer  fill 
To  all,  that  due  libation  made,  to  rest 
We  may  repair  at  home,  leaving  the  prince 
To  accommodate  beneath  his  faUier's  roof 
The  stranger,  for  he  is  the  prince's  guest. 

He  ended,  whose  advice  none  disapproved. 
The  hero  Mulius  then,  Dulichian-bom, 
And  herald  of  Amphinomus,  the  cup 
Filling,  dispensed  it,  as  he  stood,  to  all ; 
They,  pouring  forth  to  the  immortals,  quaff*d 
The  luscious  beverage,  and  when  each  had  made 
Libation,  and  such  measure  as  he  would 
Of  wine  had  drunk,  then  all  to  rest  retired. 
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BOOK  XIX. 

ARGUMENT. 
Plywca  and  Tdemaohus  r«novo  the  arms  from  the  hall 
to  an  upper-chamber.  The  hero  then  confers  with 
Pendope,  to  whom  he  gives  a  fictitious  narrative  of  his 
•drenturea.  Euryclea,  while  bathing  Ulysses,  discovers 
him  by  a  scar  on  his  knee,  but  he  prevents  her  commu- 
nication of  that  discovery  to  Penelope. 

Thkt  went,  but  left  the  noble  chief  behind 
In  his  own  house,  contriving,  by  the  aid 
Of  Pallas,  the  destruction  of  them  all. 
And  thus,  in  accents  wing'd,  again  he  said. 

My  son !  we  must  remove  and  safe  dispose 
All  these  my  well-forged  implements  of  war ; 
And  should  the  suitors,  missing  them,  enquire 
I    Where  are  thev !  thou  shalt  answer  smoothly  thus : 
I    I  have  convey*d  them  from  the  reach  of  smoke. 
For  they  appear  no  more  the  same  which  erst 
Ulysses,  going  hence  to  Ilium,  left, 
So  smirch'd  and  sullied  by  the  breath  of  fire. 
This  weightier  reason  (thou  shalt  also  say^ 
Some  god  suggested  to  me, — lest,  inflamea 
With  wine,  ye  wound  each  other  in  your  brawls, 
Shaming  both  feast  and  courtship ;  for  the  view 
Itself  of  arms  incites  to  their  abuse. 

He  ceased,  and  in  obedience  to  his  will. 
Calling  the  ancient  Euryclea  forth. 
His  nurw,  Telemachus  enjoin'd  her  thus. 

Go — shut  the  women  in ;  make  fast  the  doors 
Of  their  apartment,  while  I  safe  dispose 
Elsewhere  my  father's  implements  of  war. 
Which,  during  his  long  absence,  here  have  stood 
Till  smoke  hath  sullied  them.     For  I  have  been 
An  infant  hitherto,  but  wiser  grown. 
Would  now  remove  them  from  the  breath  of  fire. 

Then  thus  the  gentle  matron  in  return. 
Yes  truly, — and  I  wish  that  now,  at  length, 
Thou  would'st  assert  the  privilege  of  thy  years 
My  son,  thyself  nssuming  charge  of  all. 
Both  house  and  stores ;  but  who  shall  bear  the  light  ? 
Since  they,  it  seems,  who  would,  are  all  forbidden. 

To  whom  Telemachus  discreet  replied. 
This  guest ;  for  no  man,  from  my  table  fed. 
Come  whence  he  may,  cQiall  be  an  idler  here. 

He  ended,  nor  his  words  flew  wing'd  away. 
But  Euryclea  bolted  every  door. 
Then,  starting  to  the  task,  Ulysses  caught. 
And  his  illustrious  son,  the  weapons  thence. 
Helmet,  and  bossy  shield,  and  pointed  spear. 
While  Pallas  from  a  golden  lamp  illumed 
The  dusky  way  before  them.     At  that  sight 
Alarm'd,  the  prince  his  father  thus  addressed. 

Whence — whence  is  this,  my  father!  I  behold 
A  prodigy !  the  walls  of  the  whole  house. 
The  arches,  fir-tree  beams,  and  pillars  tall 
Shine  in  my  view,  as  with  the  blaze  of  fire ! 
Some  power  celestial,  doubtless,  is  within. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied. 
Soft !  ask  no  questions.     Give  no  vent  to  thought. 
Such  is  the  custom  of  the  powers  divine. 
Hence,  thou,  to  bed.     I  stay,  that  I  may  yet 
Both  in  thy  mother  and  her  maidens  move 
More  curiosity ;  yes  —she  with  tears 
Shall  question  me  of  all  that  I  have  seen. 

He  ended,  and  the  prince,  at  his  command, 
Guided  by  flaming  torches,  sought  tlie  couch 
Where  he  was  wont  to  sleep,  and  there  he  slept 


On  that  night  also,  waiting  the  approach 
Of  sacred  dawn.     Thus  was  Ulysses  left 
Alone,  and  planning  sat  in  solitude. 
By  Pallas'  aid,  the  slaughter  of  his  foes. 

At  length,  Diana-like,  or  like  her«elf 
All  golden  Venus  (her  apartment  left) 
Enter'd  Penelope.     Beside  the  heanh 
Her  women  planted  her  accustom'd  seat 
With  silver  wreathed  and  ivory.    That  throne 
Icmalius  made,  artist  renown'd,  and  join'd 
A  footstool  to  its  splendid  frame  beneath. 
Which  ever  With  an  ample  fleece  they  spread. 
There  sat  discreet  Penelope  ;  then  came 
Her  beautiful  attendants  from  within. 
Who  cleared  the  litter'd  bread,  the  board,  and  cups 
From  which  the  insolent  companions  drank. 
They  also  raked  the  embers  from  the  hearths 
Now  dim,  and  with  fresh  billets  piled  them  high. 
Both  for  illumination  and  for  warmth. 
Then  yet  again  Melantho  with  rude  speech 
Opprobrious,  thus,  assail'd  Ulysses'  ear. 

Guest — wilt  thou  trouble  us  throughout  the  mght 
Ranging  the  house  ?  and  linger'st  thou  a  spy 
Watching  the  women!     Hence— get  thee  abroad, 
Glad  of  such  fare  as  thou  hast  found,  or  soon 
With  torches  beaten  we  will  thrust  thee  forth. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  frowning  stem,  replied. 
Petulant  woman !  wherefore  thus  incensed 
Inveigh 'st  thou  against  me !  is  it  because 
I  am  not  sleek!  because  my  garb  is  mean? 
Because  I  beg !  thanks  to  necessity — 
I  would  not  else.     But  such  as  I  appear. 
Such  all  who  beg  and  all  who  wander  are. 
I  also  lived  the  happy  owner  once 
Of  such  a  stately  mansion,  and  have  given 
To  numerous  wanderers,  whencesoe'er  they  came, 
All  that  they  needed  ;  I  was  also  served 
By  many,  and  enjoy'd  all  that  denotes 
The  envied  owner  opulent  and  blest. 
But  Jove  (for  so  it  pleased  him)  hath  reduced 
My  all  to  nothing.     Therefore  well  beware 
Thou  also,  mistress !  lest  a  day  arrive 
When  all  these  charms  by  which  thou  shinest  among 
Thy  sister-menials,  fade ;  fear,  too,  lest  her 
Thou  shouldst  perchance  irritate,  whom  thou  serv- 
And  lest  Ulysses  come,  of  whose  return  [est, 

Hope  yet  survives ;  but  even  though  the  chief 
Have  perish'd,  as  ye  think,  and  comes  no  more» 
Consider  yet  his  son,  how  bright  t]j^e  gifts 
Shine  of  Apollo  in  the  illustrious  prince 
Telemachus  ;  no  woman,  unobserved 
By  him,  can  now  commit  a  trespass  here  ; 
His  days  of  heedless  infancy  are  past. 

He  ended,  whom  Penelope  discreet 
O'erhearing,  her  attendant  sharp  rebuked. 

Shameless,  audacious  woman  !  known  to  me 
Is  thy  great  wickedness,  which  with  thy  life 
Thou  shalt  atone  ;  for  thou  wast  well  aware, 
(Hearing  it  from  myself)  that€  design'd 
To  ask  this  stranger  of  my  absent  lord. 
For  whose  dear  eutke  I  never  cease  to  mourn. 

Then  to  her  household's  governess  she  said  ; 
Bring  now  a  seat,  and  spread  it  with  a  fleece, 
Eurynome  I  that,  undisturb'd,  the  guest 
May  hear  and  answer  all  that  I  sludl  ask. 

She  ended.     Then  the  matron  brought  in  haste 
A  polish'd  seat,  and  spread  it  ynih  a  fleece. 
On  which  the  toil-accustom'd  hero  sat. 
And  thus  the  chaste  Penelope  began. 

Stranger  !  my  f«r8t  enquiry  shall  be  this-— 
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Who  an  thou  ?  wlience  !  where  born,  and  sprung 
from  \vhc;m  ? 
Then  answer  thus  Ulysses,  wise,  returu'd. 

0  Queen  !  uneensuraule  by  the  lips 

Of  mortal  man  !  thy  glory  climbs  the  skies 
Unrival'd,  like  the  praise  of  some  gi*eat  king 
Who  o'er  a  numerous  people  and  renown*d 
Presiding  like  a  deity,  maintains 
Justice  and  tmth.     The  earth,  under  his  sway, 
Her  produce  yields  abundantly  ;  the  trees 
Fruit-laden  bend  ;  the  lusty  flocks  bring  forth  ; 
The  ocean  teems  with  finny  swarms  beneath 
His  just  controul,  and  all  the  land  is  blest. 
Me  therefore  question  of  what  else  thou  wilt 
In  thy  own  palace,  but  forbear  to  ask 
From  whom  I  sprang,  and  of  my  native  land, 
Lest  thou,  reminding  me  of  those  sad  themes, 
Augment  my  woes  ;  for  I  have  nmch  endured ; 
Nor  were  it  seemly,  in  another's  house. 
To  pass  the  hours  in  sorrow  and  in  tears. 
Wearisome  when  indulged  with  no  regard 
To  time  or  place  ;  thy  train  (perchance  thyself) 
Would  blame  me,  and  I  should  n^proach  incur 
As  one  tear-deluged  through  excess  of  wine. 

Him  answer'd  then  Penelope  discreet. 
The  immortal  gods^  0  stranger,  then  destroyed 
My  form,  my  grace,  my  beauty,  when  the  Greeks 
Whom  my  Ulysses  foUow'd,  sail'd  to  Troy. 
Could  he,  returning,  my  domestic  charge 
Himself  intend,  far  better  would  my  fame 
Be  so  secured,  and  wider  far  diffused. 
But  I  am  wretched  now,  such  stonus  of  woe 
The  gods  have  sent  me ;  for  as  many  chiefs 
As  hold  dominion  in  the  neighbour  isles 
Samos,  Dulichium,  and  the  forest-crown 'd 
Zacynthus  ;  others,  also,  rulers  here 
In  pleasant  Ithaca,  me,  loth  to  wed. 
Woo  ceaseless,  and  my  household  stores  consume. 
I,  therefore,  neither  guest  nor  suppliant  heed^ 
Nor  public  herald  more,  but  with  regret 
Of  my  Ulysses  wear  my  soul  away. 
They,  meantime,  press  my  nuptials,  which  by  art 

1  still  pi*ocrastiuate.     Some  god  the  thought 
Suggested  to  me,  to  commence  a  robe 

Of  amplest  measure  and  of  subtlest  woof, 
Laborious  task;  which  done, I  thus  addressed  them. 
Princes,  mj  suitors  !  since  the  noble  chief 
Ulysses  is  no  more,  enforce  not  now 
My  nuptials  ;  wait  till  I  shall  finish  first 
A  funeral  robe,  (lost  all  my  threads  be  marr'd) 
Which  for  the  ancient  hero  I  prepare 
Laertes,  looking  for  the  mournful  hour 
When  fate  shall  snatch  him  to  eternal  rest. 
Else,  I  the  censure  dread  of  all  my  sex, 
Should  he,  so  wealthy,  want  at  last  a  shi*oud. 
Such  was  my  speech  ;  they,  unsuspicious  all, 
With  my  request  complied.     Thenceforth,  all  d^y 
I  wove  the  ample  web,  and,  by  the  aid 
Of  torches,  raveltf  it  again  at  night. 
Three  years  by  artifice  I  thus  their  suit 
Eluded  safe  ;  but  when  the  fourth  arrived. 
And  the  same  season  after  many  moons 
And  fleeting  days  retum'd,  passing  my  train 
Who  had  neglected  to  release  the  dogs, 
Thoy  came,  surprised,  and  reprimanded  me. 
Thus,  through  necessity,  not  choice,  at  last 
I  have  performed  it,  in  my  own  despight. 
But  no  escape  from  marriage  now  remains. 
Nor  other  subterfuge  for  me  ;  meantime 
My  parents  urge  my  nuptials,  and  my  son 


i? 


Of  age  to  note  it)  with  disgust  observes 
'is  wealth  consumed  ;  for  he  is  now  become 
Adult,  ana  abler  tlian  myself  to  rule 
The  house,  a  prince  distinguishM  by  the  gods. 
Yet,  stranger,  after  all,  sj^eak  thy  descent ; 
Say  whence  thou  art ;  for  not  of  fabulous  birth 
Art  thou,  nor  from  the  oak,  nor  from  the  rock. 
Her  answer'd  then  Ulysses,  ever  wise, 

0  spouse  revered  of  Laertiades 

Resolvest  thou  still  to  learn  from  whom  I  sprang! 
Learn  then  ;  but  know  that  thou  shalt  much  aug* 
My  present  grief,  natural  to  a  man  [m^it 

Wno  hath,  Uke  me,  long  exiled  from  his  home 
Through  various  cities  of  the  sous  of  men 
Wander'd  remote,  and  numerous  woes  endured. 
Yet,  though  it  pain  me,  I  will  tell  thee  all. 

There  is  a  land  amid  the  sable  flood 
Call'd  Crete  ;  fair,  fruitful,  circled  by  the  sea. 
Numerous  are  her  inhabitants,  a  race 
Not  to  be  8umm*d,  and  ninety  towns  she  boasts. 
Diverse  their  language  is  ;  Achaians  some. 
And  some  indigenous  are  ;  Cydonians  there. 
Crest-shaking  Dorians,  and  Pelasgians  dwelL 
One  city  in  extent  the  rest  exceeds, 
Cnossus  ;  the  city  in  which  Minos  reign'd. 
Who,  ever  at  a  nine-ycars-close,  conferr'd 
With  Jove  himself ;  from  him  my  father  sprang, 
The  brave  Deucalion  ;  for  Deucalion's  sons 
Were  two,  myself  and  king  Idomeneus. 
To  Ilium  he,  on  boai*d  his  gallant  barks 
FoUow'd  the  Atridce.     I,  the  youngest-bom, 
By  my  illustrious  name,  ^thon,  am  known, 
But  he  ranks  foremost  both  in  worth  and  years. 
There  I  beheld  Ulysses,  and  within 
My  walls  received  him  ;  for  a  violent  wind 
Had  driven  him  from  Malea  (while  he  sought 
The  shores  of  Troy)  to  Crete.  The  storm  his  barks 
Bore  into  the  Amnisus,  for  the  cave 
Of  Ilythia  known,  a  dangerous  port. 
And  which  with  difficulty  he  attain'd. 
He,  landing,  instant  to  the  city  went. 
Seeking  Idomeneus  ;  his  friend  of  old. 
As  he  affirm'd,  and  one  whom  much  he  loved. 
But  he  was  &r  remote,  ten  days  advanced^ 
Perhaps  eleven,  on  his  course  to  Troy. 
Him  therefore  I  conducted  to  my  home. 
Where  hospitably,  and  with  kindest  care 

1  entertain  d  him,  (for  I  wanted  nought) 
And  for  himself  procured  and  for  his  band, 
By  public  contribution,  com,  and  Wine, 

And  beeves  for  food,  that  all  might  be  sufficed. 
Twelve  days  his  noble  Greecians  there  abode, 
Port-lock'd  by  Boi'eas  blowing  with  a  force 
Resistless  even  on  the  land,  some  god 
So  roused  his  fury  ;  but  the  thirteenth  day 
The  wind  all  fell,  and  they  embark'd  again. 
With  many  a  fiction  specious,  as  he  sat, 
He  thus  her  ear  amused  ;  she  at  the  sound 
Melting,  with  fluent  tears  her  cheeks  bedew'd ; 
And  as  the  snow  by  Zephyrus  diffused. 
Melts  on  the  mountain  tops,  when  EuruB  breathes, 
And  fills  the  channels  of  the  running  streams, 
So  melted  she,  and  down  her  lovely  cheeks 
Pour'd  fast  the  tears,  him  mourning  as  remote 
Who  sat  beside  her.     Soft  compassion  touch 'd 
Ulysses  of  his  consort's  silent  w-oe  ; 
His  eyes,  as  they  had  been  of  steel  or  horn. 
Moved  not,  yet  artful,  he  suppress-'d  his  tears, 
And  she,  at  length,  with  overflowing  grief 
Satiate,  replied,  and  thus  enquired  again. 
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fy  Stranger,  T  shall  prove  thee,  as  I  judge, 
.1,  indeed,  hast  entertained  in  Crete 
ouse  and  his  brave  followers,  as  thou  say'st. 
be  his  raiment  and  himself  ;  his  own 
ranee,  and  the  appearance  of  his  friends, 
n  her  Ulysst's  answered,  ever  wise. 
Ls  the  task,  O  queen  !  (so  long  a  time 
since  elapsed)  to  tell  thee.     Twenty  years 
pass'd  since  he  forsook  my  native  isle, 
om  my  best  remembrance,  I  will  give 
ness  of  him,  such  as  now  I  may. 
ble  cloak,  thick-piled,  Meeonian-dyed, 
oble  chief  had  on  ;  two  fastenings  held 
:>lden  clasp,  and  it  displayM  in  front 
l-wrouglit  pattern  with  much  art  designed, 
nd  between  his  fore-feet  holding  fast 
pled  fawn,  gaped  eager  on  his  prey. 
)nder*d,  seeing  how  in  lifeless  gold 
ss'd,  the  dog  with  open  mouth  her  throat 
pted  still,  and  how  the  fawn  with  hoofs 
t  trembling  forward,  struggled  to  escape, 
glorious  mantle  much  I  noticed,  soft 
ich,  as  the  di'ied  garlick*s  glossy  film ; 
Mras  the  smoothness  of  it,  and  it  shone 
right ;  full  many  a  maiden,  trust  me,  view'd 
jlendid  texture  with  admiring  eyes, 
lark  me  now ;  deep  treasure  in  thy  mind 
kord.     I  know  not  if  Ulysses  wore 
rloak  at  home,  or  whether  of  his  train 
warrior  gave  it  to  him  on  his  way, 
e  some  hoht  of  his ;  for  many  loved 
•s,  and  with  him  might  few  compare. 
!  to  him,  myself,  a  brazen  sword, 
pie  cloak  magnificent,  and  vest 
al  length,  and,  when  he  sought  his  bark, 
princely  pomp  dismins'd  him  from  the  shore, 
raid  also  waited  on  the  chief, 
vhat  his  senior ;  him  I  next  describe, 
lick  was  bunch'd,  his  visage  swarthy,  curl'd 
>ll,  and  he  was  named  Eurybates ; 
I  whom  most  of  all  his  followers  far 
rs-  honour'd,  for  their  minds  were  one. 
ceased  ;  she,  recognising  all  the  proofs 
ctly  by  Ulysses  named,  was  moved 
lore  to  weep,  till  with  overflowing  grief 
;,  at  length  she  answered  him  again, 
iceforth,  O  stranger,  thou  who  hadst  before 
:y,  shalt  my  reverence  share  and  love. 
!d  for  him  with  these  hands  the  cloak 
I  thou  descnbest,  produced  it  when  he  went, 
ave  it  to  him  ;  I  that  splendid  clasp 
I'd  to  it  myself,  more  to  adorn 
nourM  lord,  whom  to  his  native  land 
I'd  secure  I  shall  receive  no  more, 
h  an  evil  hour  Ulysses  went 
t  bad  city  never  to  be  named, 
vhom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied, 
•t  revered  of  Laertiades  ! 
iger  let  anxiety  impair 
duteous  form,  nor  any  grief  consume 
•irits  more  for  thy  Ulysses'  sake. 
3t  I  blame  thee  not ;  a  wife  deprived 
first  mate  to  whom  she  had  produced 
nit  of  mutual  love,  would  mourn  his  loss, 
gh  he  were  inferior  far  to  thine, 
fame  affirms  the  semblance  of  the  gods, 
ase  to  mourn.     Hear  me.     I  will  relate 
iful  tale,  nor.  will  from  thee  withhold 
(dings  of  Ulysses  living  still, 
'  his  safe  return,  as  I  nave  heard 


Lately,  in  yon  neighbouring  opulent  land 
Of  the  Thesprotians.     He  returns  enrich'd 
With  many  precious  stores  from  those  obtained 
Whom  he  hath  visited ;  but  he  haih  lost. 
Departing  from  Thrinacia's  isle,  his  bark 
And  all  his  loved  companions  in  the  deep. 
For  Jove  was  advei-se  to  him,  and  the  Sun, 
Whose  beeves  his  followers  slew.     They  perish'd 
Amid  the  billowy  flood ;  but  him,  the  keel        [all 
Bestriding  of  his  bark,  the  waves  at  length 
Cast  forth  on  the  Plneacians*  land,  a  race 
Allied  to  heaven,  who  reverenced  like  a  god 
Thy  husband,  honourM  him  ^lith  numerous  gifts, 
And  willing  were  to  have  convey'd  him  home. 
Ulysses,  therefore,  had  attained  long  since 
His  native  shore,  but  that  he  deeiiiM  it  best 
To  travel  far,  that  he  might  still  amass 
More  wealth ;  so  much  Ulysses  all  mankind 
Excels  in  policy,  and  hath  no  peer. 
This  information  from  Tliesprotia^  king 
I  gainM,  from  Phidon ;  to  myself  he  swore 
Libation  offering  under  his  own  i*oof,  [crew 

That  both  the  bark  was  launched,  and  the  stout 
Prepared,  that  should  conduct  him  to  his  home. 
But  me  he  first  dismissed ;  for,  as  it  chanced, 
A  ship  lay  there  of  the  Thesprotians,  bound 
To  coni-enrich'd  Dulichium.     All  the  wealth 
He  showed  me  by  the  chief  amass'd,  a  store 
To  feed  the  house  of  yet  another  prince 
To  the  tenth  generation ;  so  immense 
His  treasures  were  within  that  palace  loJged. 
Himself  he  said  was  to  Dodona  gone. 
Counsel  to  ask  from  the  oracular  oaks 
Sublime  of  Jove,  how  safest  he  might  seek. 
After  long  exile  thence,  his  native  land, 
If  openly  were  best,  or  in  disguise. 
Thus,  therefore,  he  is  safe,  and  at  his  home 
Well-nigh  arrived,  nor  shall  his  country  long 
Want  him.     1  swear  it  with  a  solemn  oath. 
First  Jove  be  witness,  king  and  lord  of  all ! 
Next  these  domestic  gods  of  the  renown'd 
Ulysses,  in  whose  royal  house  I  sit. 
That  thou  shalt  see  my  saying  all  fulfillM. 
Ulysses  shall  this  self-same  year  return, 
This  self-same  month,  ere  yet  the  next  begin. 

Him  auswer'd  then  Penelope  discreet 
Grant  heaven,  my  guest,  that  this  good  word  of 

thine 
Fail  not !  then,  soon  shalt  thou  such  bounty  share 
And  friendship  at  my  hands,  that,  at  first  sight. 
Whoe'er  shall  meet  thee  shall  pronounce  thee  blest. 
But  ah !  my  soul  forebodes  how  it  will  prove ; 
Neither  Ulysses  will  return,  nor  thou 
Receive  safe  conduct  hence ;  for  we  have  here 
None,  such  as  once  Ulysses  was,  to  rule 
His  household  with  authority,  and  to  send 
With  honourable  convoy  to  his  home 
The  wortliy  guest,  or  to  regale  him  here. 
Give  him  the  bath,  my  maidens ;  spread  his  couch 
With  linen  soft,  with  fleecy  gaberdines ' 
And  rugs  of  splendid  hue,  that  he  may  lie 
Waiting,  well-warm*d,  the  golden  morn's  return. 
Attend  him  also  at  the  peep  of  day 
With  bath  and  unction,  that,  his  seat  resumed 
Here  in  the  palace,  he  may  be  prepared 
For  breakfast  with  Telemachus ;  and  woe 


>  A  gaberdine  is  a  shaggy  cloak  of  coarae  but 
materials.    Buoh  always  make  part  of  Homert  bed<lliir> 
niture. 
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To  him  who  shall  presume  to  incommode 

Or  cause  him  pain  ;  that  man  shall  be  cashier'd 

Hence  instant,  bum  his  anger  as  it  may. 

For  how,  my  honour'd  inmate !  shalt  thou  learn 

That  I  in  wisdom  oeconomic  aught 

Pass  other  women,  if  unbathed,  unoil'd. 

Ill-clad,  thou  sojourn  here!  man's  lilfe  is  short 

Whoso  is  cruel,  and  to  cruel  arts 

Addict,  on  him  all  men,  while  yet  he  lives, 

Call  plagues  and  curses  down,  and  after  death 

Scorn  and  proverbial  mockeries  hunt  his  name. 

But  men,  humane  themselves,  and  given  by  choice 

To  offices  humane,  from  land  to  land 

Are  rumour'd  honourably  by  their  guests, 

And  every  tonpue  is  busy  in  their  praise. 

Her  answer'd  then  Ulysses  ever- wise. 
Consort  revered  of  Laertiades  ! 
Warm  gaberdines  and  rugs  of  splendid  hue 
To  me  have  odious  been,  since  first  the  sight 
Of  Crete's  snow-mantled  mountain-tops,  I  lost, 
Sweeping  the  billows  with  extended  oars. 
No ;  I  will  pass,  as  I  am  wont  to  pass 
The  sleepless  night ;  for  on  a  sordid  couch 
Outstretched,  full  many  a  night  have  I  reposed 
Till  golden-charioted  Aurora  dawu'd. 
Nor  me  the  foot-bath  pleases  more ;  my  foot 
Shall  none  of  all  thy  minist'ring  maidens  touch, 
Unless  there  be  some  ancient  matron  grave 
Among  them,  who  hath  pangs  of  heart  endrnfed 
Numerous,  and  keen  as  I  have  felt  myself; 
Her  I  refuse  not.     She  may  touch  my  feet. 

Him  answer'd  then  prudent  Penelope. 
Dear  guest !  for  of  all  travellers  here  arrived 
Fi*om  distant  regions,  I  have  none  received 
Discreet  as  thou,  or  whom  I  more  have  loved, 
So  just  thy  matter  is,  and  with  such  grace 
Express'd, — I  have  an  ancient  maiden  grave. 
The  nurse  who  at  my  hapless  husband's  birth 
Received  him  in  her  arms,  and  with  kind  care 
Maternal  rear'd  him  ;  she  shall  wash  thy  feet. 
Although  decrepit.     Euryclea,  rise  ! 
Wash  one  coeval  with  thy  lord ;  for  such 
The  feet  and  hands,  it  may  be,  are  become 
Of  my  Ulysses  now ;  siuce  man  beset 
With  sorrow  once,  soon  wrinkled  grows  and  old. 

She  said,  then  Euryclea  with  both  hands 
Covering  her  face,  in  tepid  tears  profuse 
Dissolved,  and  tlius  in  mournful  strains  began. 

Alas  !  my  son,  trouble  for  thy  dear  sake 
Distracts  me.    Jove  surely  of  sdl  mankind 
Thee  hated  most,  though  ever  in  thy  heart 
Devoutly  ziven ;  for  never  mortal  man 
So  nuiny  thighs  of  fatted  victims  bum'd, 
And  chosen  hecatombs  produced  as  thou 
To  Jove  the  Thunderer,  bun  entreating  still 
That  he  would  grant  thee  a  serene  old  age, 
And  to  instruct,  thyself,  thy  glorious  son. 
Yet  thus  the  god  requites  thee,  cutting  off 
All  hope  of  thy  return : — oh  ancient  sir ! 
Him  too,  perchance,  where'er  he  sits  a  guest 
Beneath  some  foreign  roof,  the  women  taunt. 
As  all  these  shameless  ones  have  taunted  thee, 
Fearing  whose  mockery  thou  forbidd'st  their  lumds 
This  office,  which  Icarius'  daughter  wise 
To  me  enjoins,  and  which  I,  glad,  perform. 
Yes,  I  will  wash  thy  feet ;  both  for  her  sake 
And  for  thy  own,— for  sight  of  thee  hath  nused 
A  tempest  in  my  mind.     Hear  now  the  cause ! 
Full  many  a  guest  forlorn  we  entertain, 
But  never  any  have  I  seen,  whose  size, 


The  fashion  of  whose  foot,  and  pitch  of  voiccy 
Such  likeness  of  Ulysses  show'd,  as  thine. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  shrewd,  replied. 
Such  close  similitude,  O  ancient  dame  ! 
As  thou  observest  between  thy  lord  and  me, 
All  who  have  seen  us  both,  have  ever  found. 

He  said ;  then  taking  the  resplendent  rase 
Allotted  always  to  that  use,  she  first 
Infused  cold  water  largely,  then  the  warm. 
Ulysses  (for  beside  the  hearth  he  sat) 
Tui*n'd  quick  his  face  into  the  shade,  alarm *d 
Lest,  handling  him,  she  should  at  once  remark 
His  scar,  and  all  his  stratagem  unveiL 
She  then,  approaching,  minister'd  the  bath 
To  her  own  king,  and  at  first  touch  discem'd 
That  token,  by  a  bright-tusk'd  boar  of  old 
Impress'd,  what  time  he  to  Parnassus  went 
To  visit  there  Autolycus  and  his  sons. 
His  mother's  noble  sire,  who  all  mankind 
In  furtive'  arts  and  fraudful  oaths  excell'd. 
For  such  endowments  he  by  gifts  received 
From  Hermes*  self,  to  whom  the  thighs  of  kids. 
He  offer'd  and  of  lambs,  and,  in  return. 
The  watchful  Hermes  never  left  his  side. 
Autolycus,  arriving  in  the  isle 
Of  pleasant  Ithaca,  the  new-bom  son 
Of  hb  own  daughter  found,  whom  on  his  knees 
At  close  of  supper  Euryclea  placed, 
And  thus  the  royal  visitant  address'd. 

Thvself,  Autolycus  !  devise  a  name 
For  thy  own  daughter's  son,  by  numerous  prayers 
Of  thine  and  fervent,  from  the  gods  obtain*d. 

Then  answer  thus  Autolycus  return *d. 
My  daughter  and  my  daughter's  spouse  !  the  .__ 
Wliich  I  shall  give  your  boy,  that  let  him  bear. 
Since  after  provocation  and  offence 
To  numbers  given  of  either  sex,  I  come. 
Call  him,  Ulysses^  ;  and  when,  grown  mature. 
He  shall  Parnassus  visit,  the  abode 
Magnificent  in  which  his  mother  dwelt. 
And  where  my  treasures  lie,  from  my  own  stores 
I  will  enrich  and  send  him  joyful  home. 

Ulysses,  therefore,  that  he  might  obtain 
Those  princely  gifts,  went  thither.     Him  arrived, 
With  right-hsmd  gratulation  and  with  words 
Of  welcome  kind,  Autolycus  received. 
Nor  less  his  offspring ;  but  the  mother  most 
Of  his  own  mother  clung  around  his  neck, 
Amphithea ;  she  with  many  a  fervent  kiss 
His  forehead  press'd,and  his  bright-beaming  eyes. 
Then  bade  Autolycus  his  noble  sons 
Set  forth  a  banquet.     They,  at  his  comnuuidy 
Led  in  a  fatted  ox  of  the  fifth  year. 
Which  sUying  first,  they  spread  him  carved  abroad, 
Then  scored  his  flesh,  tnuisfix'd  it  with  the  spits. 
And  roasting  all  with  culinary  skill 
Exact,  gave  each  a  portion.     Thus  they  sat 
Feasting  all  day,  and  till  the  sun  declined ; 
But  when  the  sun  declined,  and  darkness  feU, 
Each  sought  his  couch,  and  took  the  gift  of  sleep. 
Then,  soon  as  day-spring's  daughter  roey-pahn'd 

1  Homer's  morals  seem  to  allow  to  a  good  man  <ii«dmu- 
latioD.  and  even  an  ambiguous  oath,  should  they  be  ne- 
cessary to  save  him  from  a  villain.  Thus  in  Book  XX. 
Telemachus  swears  by  Zeus,  that  he  does  not  hinder  blit 
mother  from  marrying  whom  she  pleases  of  the  wooers, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  is  plotting  their  destruction 
with  his  father.    F. 

*  In  the  Greek  'OATSSET'S  from  the  rtvh  iH^ffu— 
Irascor,  /  am  angrp. 
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Aurora  look'd  abroad,  forth  went  the  hounds, 
And  with  the  hounds  Ulysses,  and  the  youtlis, 
Sons  of  Autolycus,  to  chase  the  boar. 
Arrived  at  the  Parnassian  mount,  they  climb'd 
His  bushy  sides,  and  to  his  airy  heights 
Ere  long  attain'd.     It  was  the  pleasant  hour 
When  frojn  the  gently-swelling  flood  profound 
The  sun,  emerging,  tirst  smote  on  the  fields. 
The  hunters  reach'd  the  valley ;  foremost  ran, 
Questing,  the  hounds ;  behind  them,  swift,  the  sons 
Came  of  Autolycus,  with  whom  advanced 
The  illustrious  prince  Ulysses,  pressing  close 
The  hounds,  and  brandishing  his  massy  spear. 
There,  hid  in  thickest  shades,  lay  an  huge  boar. 
Tliat  covert  neither  rough  winds  blowing  moist 
Could  penetrate,  nor  could  the  noon -day  sun 
Smite  through  it,  or  fast  falling  showers  pervade, 
So  thick  it  was,  and  underneath,  the  ground 
With  litter  of  dry  foliage  strew'd  profuse. 
Hunters  and  dogs  approaching  him,  his  ear 
The  sound  of  feet  perceived ;  upridging  high 
His  bristly  back  and  glaring  fire,  he  sprang 
Forth  fi*om  the  shrubs,  and  in  defiance  stood 
Near  and  right  opposite.     Ulysses,  first, 
Rush'd  on  him,  elevating  his  long  spear 
Ardent  to  wound  him  ;  but,  preventing  quick 
His  foe,  the  boar  gashM  him  above  the  knee. 
Much  flesh,  assailing  him  oblique,  he  tore 
With  his  rude  tusk,  but  to  the  hero's  bone 
Pierced  not ;  Ulysses  his  right  shoulder  reach*d  ; 
And  with  a  deadly  thrust  impeird  the  point 
Of  his  bright  spear  through  him  and  far  beyond. 
Loud  yeird  the  boai*,  sank  in  the  dust,  and  died. 
Around  Ulysses,  then,  the  busy  eons 
Thfong'd  of  Autolycus ;  expert  they  braced 
The  wound  of  the  illustrious  hunter  bold. 
With  incantation  stanch'd  the  sable  blood, 
And  sought  in  haste  their  father's  house  again. 
Whence,  heal'd  and  gratified  with  splendid  gifts 
They  sent  him  soon  rejoicmg  to  his  home. 
Themselves  rejoicing  also.     Glad  their  son 
His  parents  saw  agam,  and  of  the  scar 
Enquired,  where  given,  and  how !     He  told  them 
How  to  Parnassus  with  his  friends  he  went,    [all, 
Sons  of  Autolycus  to  hunt,  and  how 
A  boar  had  gash'd  him  with  his  ivory  tusk. 

That  scar,  while  chafing  him  with  open  palms, 
The  matron  knew ;  she  left  his  foot  to  fall ; 
Down  dropp'd  his  leg  into  the  vase ;  the  brass 
Rang,  and,  o'erttlted  by  the  sudden  shock, 
Pour'd  forth  the  water,  flooding  wide  the  floor. 
IJer  spirit  joy  at  once  and  sorrow  seized ; 
Tears  fiU*d  her  eyes ;  her  intercepted  voice 
Died  in  her  throat ;  but  to  Ulysses'  beard 
Her  hand  advancing,  thus,  at  length  she  spake. 

Thou  art  himself,  Ulysses.    Oh  my  son ! 
Dear  to  me,  and  my  master  as  thou  art, 
I  knew  thee  not,  till  I  had  touch'd  the  scar. 

She  said,  and  to  Penelope  her  eyes 
Directed,  all  impatient  to  declare 
Her  own  Ulysses  even  then  at  home. 
But  she,  nor  eye  nor  ear  for  aught  that  pass'd 
Had  then,  her  fix*d  attention  so  entire 
Minerva  had  engaged.     Then,  darting  forth 
His  arms,  the  hero  with  his  right-hand  close 
Compress'd  her  throat,  and  nearer  to  himself 
Drawing  her  with  his  left,  Uius  caution'd  her. 

Why  would*st  thou  ruin  me !    Thou  gavest  me 
milk  * 

Thyself  from  thy  own  breast.    See  me  retum'd 


After  long  sufferings,  in  tlie  twentieth  year. 
To  my  own  land.  But  since  (some  god  the  thought 
Suggesting  to  thee)  thou  hast  learn 'd  the  trutli, 
Silence !  lest  others  learn  it  from  thy  lips. 
For  this  I  say,  nor  shall  the  threat  be  vain ; 
If  God  vouchsafe  to  me  to  overcome 
The  haughty  suitors,  when  I  shall  inflict 
Death  on  the  other  women  of  my  house. 
Although  my  nurse,  thyself  shalt  also  die. 

Him  answer' d  Euryclea  then,  discreet. 
My  son !  oh  how  could  so  severe  a  word 
fiscape  thy  lips  ?  my  fortitude  of  mind 
Thou  know'st,  and  even  now  shalt  prove  me  firm 
As  iron,  secret  as  the  stubborn  rock. 
But  hear  and  mark   me  well.     Should'st  thou 
Assisted  by  a  power  divine,  to  slay  [prevail 

The  haughty  suitors,  I  will  then,  myself. 
Give  thee  to  know  of  all  the  female  train 
Who  have  dishonour'd  thee,  and  who  respect. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied 
My  nurse,  it  were  superfluous ;  spare  thy  tongue 
That  needless  task.     I  can  distinguish  well 
Myself,  between  them,  and  shall  know  them  all ; 
But  hold  thy  peace.  Hush !  leave  it  with  the  gods. 

So  he ;  then  went  the  ancient  matron  forth. 
That  she  might  serve  him  with  a  second  bath. 
For  the  whole  first  was  spilt.  Thus,  laved  at  length, 
And  smooth 'd  with  oil,  Ulysses  nearer  puH'd 
His  seat  toward  the  glowing  hearth  to  enjoy 
More  warmth,  and  drew  his  tatters  o'er  the  scar. 
Then,  prudent,  thus  Penelope  began. 

One  question,  stranger,  I  shall  yet  propound. 
Though  brief,  for  soon  the  hour  of  soft  repose 
Grateful  to  all,  and  even  to  the  sad 
Whom  gentle  sleep  forsakes  not,  will  arrive. 
But  heaven  to  me  immeasurable  woe 
Assigns, — whose  sole  delight  is  to  consume 
My  days  in  sighs,  while  here  retired  1  sit, 
Watching  my  maidens'  labours  and  my  own  ; 
But  (night  retum'd,  and  all  to  bed  retired) 
I  pi*ess  mine  also,  yet  with  deep  regret 
And  anguish  lacerated,  even  there. 
As  when  at  spring's  first  entrance,  her  sweet  song 
The  azure-crested  nightingale  renews. 
Daughter  of  Pandarus ;  within  the  grove's 
Thick  foliage  perch'd,  she  pours  her  echoing  voice 
Now  deep,  now  clear,  still  varying  the  strain 
With  which  she  mourns  her  Itylus,  her  sou 
By  ro^'al  Zethus,  whom  she,  erring^,  slew, 
So  also  I,  by  soul-distressing  doubts 
Toss'd  ever,  muse  if  1  shall  here  remain 
A  faithful  guardian  of  my  son's  affairs. 
My  husband's  bed  respecting,  and  not  less 
My  own  fair  fame,  or  whether  I  shall  him 
Of  all  my  suitors  follow  to  his  home 
Who  noblest  seems,  and  offers  richest  dower. 
My  son  while  he  was  infant  yet,  and  own'd 
An  infant's  mind,  could  never  give  consent 
That  I  should  wed  and  leave  him  ;  but,  at  lengthy 
Since  he  hath  reach *d  the  stature  of  a  man. 
He  wishes  my  departure  hence,  the  waste 
Viewing  indignant  by  the  suitors  made. 
But  I  have  dreamed.  Hear,  and  expound  my  dream. 
My  geese  are  twenty,  which  witliin  my  walls 
I  feed  with  sodden  wheat ;  they  serve  to  amuse 

1  She  intended  to  tilay  the  son  of  her  hiubiund's  brother 
Ampbion,  incited  to  it  by  envy  of  hie  wife,  who  had  six 
children,  while  herself  had  only  two.  but  through  mistake 
she  slew  her  own  son  Itylus»  and  for  her  punishment  waa 
transformed  by  Jupiter  into  a  nightingala. 
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Sometimes  my  sorrow.   From  the  momitains  came 

An  eagle,  huge,  hook-beak*d,  brake  all  their  uecks. 

And  slew  them ;  scattered  on  the  palace-floor 

They  lay,  and  he  soared  swift  into  the  skies. 

Dream  only  as  it  was,  I  wept  aloud. 

Till  all  my  maidens,  gathered  by  my  voice. 

Arriving,  found  me  weeping  still,  and  still 

Complaining,  that  the  eagle  had  at  once 

Slain  all  my  geese.     But,  to  the  palace-roof 

Stooping  again,  he  sat,  and  with  a  voice 

Of  human  sound,  forbad  my  tears,  and  said — 

Courage !  O  daughter  of  the  far-renown'd 
Icarius !  no  vain  dream  thou  hast  beheld. 
But,  in  tliy  sleep,  a  truth.    The  slaughter'd  geese 
Denote  thy  suitors.     I  who  have  appeared 
An  eagle  in  thy  sight,  am  yet  indeed 
Thy  husband,  who  have  now,  at  last,  returned. 
Death,  horrid  deatii  designing  for  them  all. 

He  said ;  then  waking  at  the  voice,  I  cast 
An  anxious  look  around,  and  saw  my  geese 
Beside  their  tray,  all  feeding  as  before. 

Her  then  Ulysses  answer'd,  ever  wise. 

0  queen !  it  is  not  possible  to  miss 

Thy  dream's  plain  import,  since  Ulysses'  self 
Hath  told  thee  the  event !  thy  suitors  all 
Must  perish ;  not  one  s  iter  shall  escape. 

To  whom  Penelope  discreet  replied. 
Dreams  are  inexplicable,  O  my  guest ! 
And  oft-times  mere  delusions  that  receive 
No  just  accomplishment.    There  are  two  gates  * 
Through  which  the  fleeting  phantoms  pass ;  of  horn 
Is  one,  and  one  of  ivory.     Such  dreams 
As  through  the  thin-leaf 'd  ivory  portal  come 
Soothe,  but  pei*form  not,  uttering  empty  sounds ; 
But  such  as  through  the  prilish'd  horn  escape. 
If  haply  seen  by  any  mortal  eye. 
Prove  faithful  witnesses,  and  are  fulRU'd.    [think. 
But  through  those  gates  my  wondrous  dream,  I 
Came  not ;  thrice  welcome  were  it  else  to  me 
And  to  my  son.     Now  mark  my  words ;  attend. 
This  is  the  hated  mom  that  from  the  house 
Removes  me  of  Ulysses.     I  shall  fix. 
This  day,  the  rings  for  trial  to  them  all 
Of  archership ;  Ul^-sses'  custom  was 
To  plant  twelve  spikes*,  all  regular  arranged 
Like  galley-props,  and  crested  with  a  ring, 
Then  standing  far  remote,  true  in  his  aim 
He  with  his  whizzing  shaft  would  thrid  them  all. 
This  is  the  contest  in  which  now  I  mean 
To  prove  the  suitors ;  him,  who  with  most  ease 
Shall  bend  the  bow,  and  shoot  through  all  the  rings, 

1  follow,  this  dear  mansion  of  my  youth 
Leaving,  so  fair,  so  fill'd  with  every  good, 
Though  still  to  love  it  even  in  my  dreams. 

Her  answer'd  then  Ulysses,  ever  wise. 
Consort  revered  of  Laertiades ! 
Postpone  not  this  contention,  but  appoint 
Forthwith  the  trial ;  for  Ulysses  here 

»  The  difference  of  the  two  Bubstances  may  perhaps 
serve  to  account  for  the  preference  given  In  this  ease  to 
the  gate  of  horn ;  horn  being  transparent,  and  as  such 
emblematical  of  truth ;  while  ivory,  from  ito  whiteness, 
promittes  light,  but  is,  in  fact,  opaque.    F. 

*  The  translation  here  is  somewhat  pleonastic,  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity ;  the  original  U  clear  in  itself,  but  not 
to  us  who  have  no  such  practice.  Twelve  stakes  were 
fixed  in  the  earth,  each  having  a  ring  at  the  top;  the 
order  in  which  they  stood  was  so  exact,  that  an  arrow 
sent  with  an  even  hand  through  the  first  ring,  would  pass 


Will  sure  arrive,  ere  they  (his  polishM  bow 
Long  tampering)  shall  prevail  to  stretch  the  na^ 
And  speed  the  arrow  through  the  iron  nogs. 

To  whom  Penelope  replied  discreet. 
Would*st  thou  with  thy  sweet  converse, 0  my  gncrtl 
Here  soothe  me  still,  sleep  ne'er  should  inflacoee 
These  eyes  the  while  ;  but  always  to  resi*! 
Sleep's  power  is  not  for  man,  to  whom  the  gods 
Each  circumstance  of  his  condition  here 
Fix  universally.     Myself  will  seek 
My  own  apartment  at  the  palace-top. 
And  there  will  lay  me  down  on  my  sad  eoacli. 
For  such  it  hath  been,  and  with  tears  of  mine 
Ceaseless  bedew'd,  e'er  since  Ulysses  went 
To  that  bad  city,  never  to  be  named. 
There  will  I  sleep ;  but  sleep  thou  here  below, 
Either,  thyself,  preparing  on  the  ground 
Thy  couch,  or  on  a  couch  by  these  prepared. 

So  saying,  she  to  her  splendid  cliamber  thesee 
Retired,  not  sole,  but  by  her  female  train 
Attended ;  there  arrived,  she  wept  her  spooae, 
Her  loved  Ulysses,  till  Minerva  dropp'd 
The  balm  of  slumber  on  her  weary  lids. 


BOOK  XX. 

ARGUMENT. 
Ulysses,  doubting  whether  he  shall  destroy  or  not  tl 
women  servants  who  commit  lewdness  with  the  soitoi 
resolves  at  length  to  spare  them  for  the  present  1 
attks  an  omen  from  Jupiter,  and  that  he  would  grs 
him  also  to  hear  some  propitious  words  from  the  Up* 
one  in  the  family.  His  petitions  are  both  answet^ 
Preparation  is  made  for  the  feast.  Whilst  the  wit* 
sit  at  table,  Pallas  smites  them  wfth  a  horrid  freai 
The()cl>'menus,  t)b8erving  the  strange  ejects  of  it,  p 
phesies  their  destruction,  and  they  deride  his  piropto 

But  in  the  vestibule  the  hero  lay 
On  a  bull's  hide  undress'd,  o'er  which  he  epnai 
The  fleece  of  many  a  sheep  slain  by  the  Greeks, 
And,  cover'd  by  the  household's  governess 
With  a  wide  cloak,  composed  himself  to  rest. 
Yet  slept  he  not,  but  meditating  lay 
Woe  to  his  enemies.     Meantime  the  train 
Of  women,  wonted  to  tlie  suitors'  arms. 
Issuing  all  mirth  and  laughter,  in  his  soul 
A  tempest  raised  of  doubts,  whether  at  once 
To  slay,  or  to  permit  them  yet  to  give 
Their  lusty  paramours  one  last  embrace. 
As  growls  the  mastiff  standing  on  the  start 
For  battle,  if  a  stranger's  foot  approach 
Her  cubs  new-whelp'd — so  growFd  Ul^-ases'bea 
While  wonder  fill'd  him  at  their  impious  deeds. 
But,  smiting  on  his  breast,  thus  he  reproved 
The  mutinous  inhabitant  within. 

Heart !  bear  it.  Worse  than  this  thou  didst  c 
When,  nncontroulable  by  force  of  man,        [du 
The  Cyclops  thy  illustrious  frimds  devoured. 
Thy  patience  then  fail'd  not,  till  prudence  fouiH 
Deliverance  for  thee  on  tlie  brink  of  fate. 

So  disciplined  the  hero  his  own  heart. 
Which,  tractable,  endured  the  rigorous  curb. 
And  patient ;  yet  he  tum'd  from  side  to  side. 
As  when  some  hungry  swain  turns  oft  a  maw 
Unctuous  and  savoury  on  the  burning  coals. 
Quick  expediting  his  desired  repast. 
So  he  from  side  to  side  roU'd,  pondering  deep 
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How  likeliest  with  success  he  might  assail 
Those  shameless  suitors ;  one  to  many  opposed. 
Then,  sudden  from  the  skies  descending,  came 
Minerva  in  a  female  form  ;  her  stand 
Above  his  head  she  took,  and  thus  she  spake. 

Why  sleep'st  thou  not,  unhappiest  of  mankind  ? 
Thou  art  at  home ;  here  dwells  thy  wife,  and  here 
Thy  son  ;  a  son,  whom  all  might  wish  their  own. 

Then  her  Ulysses  answer'd,  ever  wise. 

0  goddess !  true  is  all  that  thou  hast  said^ 
But,  not  without  anxiety,  I  muse 

How,  single  as  I  am,  I  shall  assail 

Those  shameless  suitors  who  frequent  my  courts 

r>aily,  and  always  their  whole  multitude. 

This  weighter  theme  I  meditate  beside ; 

Should  I,  with  Jove's  concurrence  and  with  thine 

Prevail  to  slay  them,  how  shall  I  escape, 

Myself,  at  last!  oh  goddess,  weigh  it  well. 

Him  answer'd  then  Pallas  coerulean-eyed. 
Oh  faithless  man  !  a  man  will  in  his  friend 
Confide,  though  mortal,  and  in  valour  less 
And  wisdom  than  himself ;  but  I  who  keep 
Thee  in  all  difficulties,  am  divine. 

1  tell  thee  plainly.     Were  we  hemm'd  around 
By  fifty  troops  of  shouting  warriors  bent 

To  slay  thee,  thou  should'st  yet  securely  drive 
The  flocks  away  and  cattle  of  them  all. 
But  yield  to  sleep's  soft  influence ;  for  to  lie 
All  night  thus  watchful,  is,  itself,  distress. 
Fear  not.     Deliverance  waits,  not  far  remote. 

So  saving,  she  o'er  Ulysses'  eyes  diffused 
Soft  slumbers,  and  when  sleep  that  soothes  the  mind 
And  nerves  the  limbs  afresh  had  seized  him  once, 
To  the  Ohinpian  summit  swift  retum'd. 
But  his  chaste  spouse  awoke ;  she  weeping  sat 
On  her  soft  couch,  and  noblest  of  her  sex, 
Satiate  at  length  with  tears,  her  prayer  address'd 
First  to  Diana  of  the  powei-s  above. 

Diana,  aweful  progeny  of  Jove ! 
I  would  that  with  a  shaft  this  moment  sped 
Into  my  bosom,  thou  would'st  here  conclude 
My  mournful  life !  or,  oh  that,  as  it  flies, 
Snatehing  me  through  tlie  pathless  air,  a  storm 
Would  whelm  me  deep  in  ocean's  restless  tide ! 
So,  when  the  gods  their  parents  had  destroy *d, 
Storms  suddenly  the  beauteous  daughters^  snatch 'd 
Of  Pandarus  away ;  them  left  forlorn 
Venus  with  curds,  with  honey  and  with  wine 
Fed  duly ;  Juno  gave  them  to  surpass 
All  women  in  the  charms  of  face  and  mind. 
With  graceful  stature  eminent  the  chaste 
Diana  bless'd  them,  and  in  works  of  art 
Illustrious,  Pallas  taught  them  to  excel. 
But  when  the  foam-spining  coddess  to  the  skies 
A  suitress  went  on  their  behalf,  to  obtain 
Blest  nuptials  for  them  from  the  thundcrer  Jove, 
(For  Jove  the  happiness,  himself,  appoints. 
And  the  unhappiness  of  all  bolow) 
Meantime,  the  harpies  ravishing  away 
Those  virgins,  gave  them  to  the  furies  three, 
That  they  might  serve  them.    0  that  me  the  gods 
Inhabiting  Olympus  so  would  hide 
From  human  eyes  for  ever,  or  bright-hair'd 
Diana  pierce  me  with  a  shaft,  that  while 
Ulysses  yet  engages  all  my  thoughts, 
My  days  concluded,  I  might  'scape  the  pain 

1  That  is,  how  shall  I  escape  the  vengeance  of  their  kin- 
died? 

*  AMon.  Cleotbera,  Morope. 


Of  gratifying  some  inferior  chief  ! 

This  is  supportable,  when  (all  the  day 

To  sorrow  given)  the  mourner  sleeps  at  night ; 

For  sleep,  when  it  hath  once  the  eyeHds  veil'd. 

All  reminiscence  blots  of  all  alike. 

Both  good  and  ill ;  but  me  the  gods  afflict 

Not  seldom  even  in  dreams,  and  at  my  side. 

This  night  again,  one  lay  resembling  him ; 

Such  as  my  own  Ulysses  when  he  join'd 

Achaia's  warriors  ;  my  exulting  heart 

No  airy  dream  believed  it,  but  a  truth. 

While  thus  she  spake,  in  orient  gold  enthroned 
Came  forth  the  morn  ;  Ulysses,  as  she  wept. 
Heard  plain  her  lamentation  ;  him  that  sound 
Alarm'd ;  he  thought  her  present,  and  himself 
Knowai  to  her.     Gathering  hastily  the  cloak 
His  covering,  and  the  fleeces,  them  he  placed 
Together  on  a  throne  within  the  hall, 
But  bore  the  bulTs-hide  forth  into  the  air. 
Then,  lifting  high  his  hands  to  Jove,  he  pray'd. 

Eternal  sire !  if  over  moist  and  dry 
Ye  have  with  good  will  sped  me  to  my  home 
After  much  suff'ering,  grant  me  from  the  lips 
Of  some  domestic  now  awake,  to  hear 
Words  of  propitious  omen,  and  thyself 
Vouchsafe  me  still  some  other  sign  abroad. 

Such  prayer  he  made,  and  Jove  omniscient  heard. 
Sudden  he  th under' d  from  the  radiant  heights 
Olympian ;  glad,  Ulysses  heard  the  sound. 
A  woman,  next,  a  labourer  at  the  mill 
Hard  by,  where  all  the  palace-mills  were  wrought. 
Gave  him  the  omen  of  propitious  sound. 
Twelve  maidens,  day  by  day,  toil'd  at  the  mills, 
Meal  grinding,  some  of  barley,  some  of  wheat, 
Mari'ow^  of  man.  The  rest  (their  portion  ground) 
All  slept ;  she  only  from  her  task  as  yet 
Ceased  not,  for  she  was  feeblest  of  them  all ; 
She  rested  on  her  mill,  and  thus  pronounced 
The  happy  omen  by  her  lord  desired. 

Jove,  father,  governor  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 
Loud  thou  hast  thunder'd  from  the  starry  skies 
By  no  cloud  veil'd ;  a  sign  propitious,  given 
To  whom  I  know  not ;  but  oh  grant  the  prayer 
Of  a  poor  bond-woman  !  appoint  their  feast 
This  day,  the  last  that  in  Ulysses'  house 
The  suitors  shall  enjoy,  for  whom  I  drudge. 
With  aching  heart  and  trembling  knees  their  meal 
Grinding  continual.     Feast  they  here  no  more  1 

She  ended,  and  the  listening  chief  received 
With  equal  joy  both  signs ;  for  well  he  hoped 
That  he  should  punish  soon  those  guilty  men 
And  now  the  other  maidens  in  the  hall 
Assembling,  kindled  on  the  hearth  again 
The  unwearied  blaze ;  then,  godlike  from  his  couch 
Arose  Telemachus,  and  fresli  attired. 
Athwart  his  shoulders  his  bright  faulchion  siting 
Bound  his  fair  sandals  to  his  feet,  and  took 
His  sturdy  spear  pointed  with  glittering  brass; 
Advancing  to  the  portal,  there  he  stood. 
And  Euryclea  thus,  his  nurse,  bespake. 

Nurse !  have  ye  with  respectful  notice  senreil 
Our  guest.'  or  hath  he  found  a  sordid  couch 
Even  where  he  might  ?  for,  prudent  though  she  be, 
My  mother,  inattentive  oft,  the  worse 
Treats  kindly,  and  the  better  sends  away. 

Whom  Euryclea  answer'd  thus  discreet. 
Blame  not,  ray  son !  who  merits  not  thy  blame. 
The  guest  sat  drinking  till  he  would  no  more^ 
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And  ate,  till,  question'd,  he  replied — enough. 
But  when  the  huur  of  sleep  calPd  him  to  rest, 
She  gave  commandment  to  her  fenule  train 
To  spread  his  couch.     Yet  he,  like  one  forlorn. 
And  through  despair,  indifferent  to  himself, 
Both  bed  and  rugs  refused,  and  in  the  vonh 
On  skins  of  sheep  and  on  an  undress'd  hide 
ReiK>8ed,  where  we  threw  covering  over  him. 

She  ceased,  and  grasping  his  bright-headed  spear, 
Forth  went  the  prince  attended,  as  he  went, 
By  his  fleet  hounds ;  to  the  assembled  Greeks 
In  council  with  majestic  gait  he  moved. 
And  Eur)'clea,  daughter  wise  of  Ops, 
Pisenor's  son,  call'a  to  the  serving-maids. 

Haste  ye !  be  diligent !  sweep  the  palace-floor 
And  sprinkle  it ;  then  give  the  sumptuous  seats 
Their  purple  coverings.     Let  others  cleanse 
With  sponges  all  the  tables,  wash  and  rinse 
The  beakers  well,  and  goblets  rich-emboss'd ; 
Run  others  to  the  fountain,  and  bring  thence 
Water  with  speed.     The  suitors  will  not  long 
Be  absent,  but  will  early  come  to-day, 
I    For  this  day  is  a  public  festival '. 
I        So  she ;  whom  all,  obedient,  heard ;  forth  went 
i    Together,  twenty  to  the  crystal  fount, 
i    Wliile  in  their  several  provinces  the  rest 
I    Bestirr'd  them  brisk  at  home.     Then  enter'd  all 
The  suitors,  and  began  cleaving  the  wood. 
Meantime,  the  women  from  the  fountain  came. 
Whom  soon  the  swine-herd  follow*d,  driving  three 
Kb  fattest  brawns ;  them  in  the  spacious  couK 
He  feeding  left,  and  to  Ulysses'  side 
Approaching,  courteously  bespake  the  chief. 

Guest !  look  the  Greecians  on  thee  with  respect 
At  length,  or  still  disdainful  as  before  t 

Then,  answer  thus  Ulysses  wise  retum'd. 
Yes — and  I  would  that  vengeance  from  the  gods^ 
Might  pay  their  insolence,  who  in  a  house 
Not  theirs,  dominion  exercise,  and  plan 
Unseemly  projects,  shameless  as  thev  are ! 

Thus  they  conferred ;  and  now  Melanthius  came 
The  goat-herd,  driving,  with  the  aid  of  two 
His  tellow-swains,  the  fattest  of  his  goats 
To  feast  the  suitors.     In  the  sounding  porch 
The  goats  he  tied,  then,  drawing  near,  in  tenns 
Reproachful  thus  assail'd  Ulysses'  ear. 

How,  stranger !  perseverest  thou,  begging,  still 
To  vex  the  suitors!  wilt  thou  not  depart! 
Scarce  shall  we  settle  this  dispute,  I  judge. 
Till  we  have  tasted  each  the  other's  fist ; 
Thou  art  unreasonable  thus  to  beg 
Here  always;  have  the  Greeks  no  feasts  beside! 

He  spake,  to  whom  Ulysses  answer  none 
Retum'd,  but  shook  his  brows,  and  silent  framed 
Terrible  purposes.     Then,  third,  approach'd 
Chief  o'er  the  herds,  Philoetius ;  fatted  goats 
He  for  the  suitors  brought,  with  which  he  drove 
An  heifer  ;  (ferrv-mcn  had  pass'd  them  o'er. 
Carriers  of  all  who  on  their  coast  arrive) 
He  tied  them  in  the  sounding  porch,  then  stood 
Beside  the  swine-herd,  to  whom  thus  he  said. 

Who  is  this  guest,  Eumaens,  here  arrived 
So  lately?  from  what  nation  hath  he  come! 
What  parentage  and  country  boasts  the  man! 
I  pity  him,  whose  figure  seems  to  speak 
Royalty  in  him.     Heaven  will  surely  plunge 
The  race  of  common  wanderers  deep  in  woe. 
If  thus  it  destine  even  kings  to  mourn. 

>  The  new  mooo. 


He  ceased ;  and,  with  his  right  hand,  dxavic; 
Welcomed  Ulysses,  whom  he  thus  bespake.  [nigh, 

Hail  venerable  guest!  and  be  thy  lot 
Prosperous  at  least  hereafter,  who  art  held 
At  present,  in  the  bond  of  numerous  ills. 
Thou,  Jupiter,  of  all  the  gods,  art  most 
Severe,  and  sparest  not  to  inflict  distress 
Even  on  ci'eaturcs  from  thyself  derived*. 
I  had  no  sooner  mark'd  thee,  thjui  my  ey«8 
Swam,  and  the  sweat  gush'd  from  me  at  the  dioa^ 
Of  dear  Ul^*sses ;  for  if  yet  he  live 
And  see  the  sun,  such  tatters,  I  suppose. 
He  wears,  a  wanderer  among  humun-kind. 
But  if  already  with  the  dead  he  dwell 
In  Pluto's  drear  abode,  oh  then,  alas 
For  kind  Ulysses !  who  consign 'd  to  me. 
While  yet  a  boy,  his  Cephalenian  herds,  | 

And  they  have  now  increased  to  such  a  store 
Innumerable  of  broad-fronted  beeves. 
As  only  care  like  mine  could  have  produced. 
These,  by  command  of  others,  I  transport 
For  their  regale,  who  neither  heed  his  son,  | 

Nor  tremble  at  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
But  long  hav<e  wish'd  ardently  to  divide 
And  share  the  substance  of  our  absent  lord. 
Me  therefore  this  thought  occupies,  and  haooti      i 
My  mind  not  seldom ;  while  the  heir  survives 
It  were  no  small  offence  to  drive  his  herds 
Afar,  and  migrate  to  a  foreign  Und ; 
Yet  here  to  dwell,  suffering  oppivssive  wrongis 
While  I  attend  another's  beeves,  -appears 
Still  less  supportable ;  and  I  had  fled. 
And  I  liad  served  some  other  mighty  chief 
Long  since,  (for  patience  fails  me  to  endure 
My  present  lot)  but  that  1  cherish  still 
Some  hope  of  my  ill-fated  lord's  return. 
To  rid  h&  palace  of  these  lawless  guests. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied. 
Herdsman !  since  neithervoid  of  sense  thou  aeem'st, 
j  Nor  yet  dishonest,  but  myself  am  sure 
I  That  thou  art  owner  of  a  mind  discreet. 

Hear  therefore,  for  I  swear !  bold  I  attest 
I  Jove  and  this  hospitable  board,  and  these 
I  The  lares^  of  the  noble  chief,  whose  hearth 
Protects  me  now,  that  ere  thy  going  hence, 
Ulysses  surely  sliall  have  reach'd  his  home. 
And  thou  shalt  see  him,  if  thou  wilt,  thyself. 
Slaying  the  suitors  who  now  lord  it  here. 

Him  answer'd  then  the  keeper  of  his  beeves. 
Oh  stranger !  would  but  the  Satumian  king 
Perform  that  word,  thou  should'st  be  taug^^t  (thy- 
Eye-witness  of  it)  what  an  arm  is  mine.  [self 

Eumseus  also  every  power  of  heaven 
Entreated,  that  Ulvsses  might  possess 
His  home  again.     Thus  mutual  they  conferr'd. 

Meantime,  in  conference  close  tlie  suitors  plann'd 
Death  for  Telemachus  ;  but  while  they  sat 
Consulting,  on  their  left  the  bird  of  Jove 
An  eagle  soar'd,  grasping  a  timorous  dove. 
Then  thus  Amphinomus  the  rest  bespake. 

Oh  friends !  our  consultation  how  to  alay 
Telemachus,  will  never  smoothly  run 
To  its  effect ;  but  let  us  to  the  feast 

So  spake  Amphinomus,  whose  counsel  pleased. 
Than,  all  into  the  royal  house  repaired. 
And  on  the  thrones  and  couches  throwing  off 
Their  mantles,  slew  the  fatted  goats,  the  brawns, 

t  He  is  often  called— irerr^p  MpAp  tc  6c«r  re. 
'  Household  gods  who  presided  over  thtt  hearth. 
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?ep  full-sized,  and  heifer  of  the  herd. 
sted  entrails  first  tliey  shared,  then  fill'd 
ikers,  and  the  swine-herd  placed  the  cups ; 
us,  chief  intendant  of  the  beeves, 
all  with  baslcets  elegant  of  bread, 
dl  their  cups  Melanthius  charged  with  wine, 
ey  assail'd  at  once  the  ready  feast, 
ne  Telemachus,  with  forecast  shrewd, 
the  marble  threshold,  but  withm 
Lcious  hall  his  father  placed,  te  whom 
d  seat  he  gave  and  scanty  board, 
on  of  the  entrails,  next,  he  set 
him,  fill'd  a  golden  goblet  high, 
us,  in  presence  of  them  all,  began, 
e  seated  now,  drink  as  the  suitors  drink, 
nysclf,  their  biting  taunts  forbid, 
^lence.     This  edifice  is  mine, 
blic  property  ;  my  father  first 
i'd  it,  and  my  right  from  him  descends. 
!  control  your  tongues,  nor  with  your  hands 
lest  contest  fierce  and  war  ensue, 
eased ;  they  gnawing,  sat,  their  lips,  aghast 
onder  that  Telemachus  in  his  speech 
^Idness  used.  Then  spake  Eupithes'  son, 
lis,  and  the  assembly  thus  addressM. 
^ass,  ye  Greeks  1  the  language  of  the  prince, 
as  it  is,  and  big  with  thi*eats  to  us. 
»ve  permitted,  his  orations  here, 
^h  thus  eloquent,  eve  now  had  ceased. 
)ake  Antinoiis,  whum  Ulysses'  son 
unconccmM.     And  now  the  her<ilds  came 
tnn  pomp,  conducting  through  the  streets 
?d  hecatomb,  when  in  the  grove 
geous  of  Apollo,  king  shaft-arm'd, 
iembled  Greecians  met.  The  savoury  roast 
d,and  from  the  spits  withdrawn,  each  shared 
-tion  of  the  noble  feast,  and  such 
f  enjoy'd  themselves  the  attendants  placed 
Ulysses,  for  the  hero's  son 
f,  Telemachus,  had  so  enjoin*d. 
Has  (that  they  might  exasperate  more 
i)  sufier'd  not  the  suitor  chiefs 
quet,  guiltless  of  heart-piercing  scoffs 
.     There  was  a  certain  suitor  named 
us,  bom  in  Samos ;  base  of  mind 
;  and  profligate,  but  in  the  wealth 
Qg  of  his  father,  woo'd  the  wife 
;-exUed  Ulysses.     FVom  his  seat 
ughty  suitors  thus  that  man  address'd. 
ioble  suitors,  I  would  speak ;  attend ! 
est  is  served ;  he  hath  already  shared 
with  us ;  nor  less  the  laws  demand 
>itality ;  for  neither  just 
i  nor  decent,  that  a  guest,  received 
y  Telemachus,  should  be  denied 
'tion  of  the  feast.     Come  then — myscif 
ve  to  him,  that  he  may  also  give 
who  laved  him  in  the  bath,  or  else 
itsoever  menial  here  he  will, 
lying,  he  from  a  basket  near  at  hand 
I  an  ox-foot,  and  with  a  vigorous  arm 
it.     Ulysses  gently  bow'd  his  head, 
ng  the  blow,  but  gratified  his  just 
ment  with  a  broad  sardonic '  smile 
id  significance.     He  sinoto  the  walL 
bus  Telemachus  rebuked  the  deed, 
ippus,  thou  art  fortunate ;  the  bone 
not  the  stranger,  for  he  shunn'd  the  blow ; 

1 A  imile  of  displ< 


Else,  I  had  surely  thrust  my  glittering  lance 
Right  through  thee ;  then,  no  hymeneal  rites 
Of  thine  should  have  employ'd  thy  father  her ', 
But  thy  funereaL     No  man  therefore  treat 
Me  with  indignity  within  these  walls, 
For  though  of  late  a  child,  I  can  discern 
Now,  and  distinguish  between  good  and  ilL 
Suffice  it  that  we  patiently  endure 
To  be  spectators  daily  of  our  sheep 
Slaughter'd,  our  bread  consume^  our  stores  oi 

wine 
Wasted ;  for  what  can  one  to  all  opposed  f 
Come  then — persist  no  longer  in  offence 
And  hostile  hate  of  me ;  or  if  ye  wish 
To  slay  me,  pause  not.     It  were  better  far 
To  die,  and  I  had  rather  much  be  shun. 
Than  thus  to  witness  your  atrocious  deeds 
Day  after  day ;  to  see  our  guests  abused. 
With  blows  uisulted,  and  the  women  dragg'd 
With  a  hcentious  violence  obscene 
From  side  to  side  of  all  this  fair  abode. 

He  said,  and  all  sat  silent,  till  at  length 
Thus  Agelaiis  spake,  Diastor's  son. 

My  friends !  let  none  with  contradiction  thwart 
And  rude  reply,  words  rational  and  just ; 
Assault  no  more  the  stranger,  nor  of  all 
The  servants  of  renown'd  Ulysses  here 
Harm  any.     My  advice,  both  to  the  queen 
And  to  Telemachus  shall  gentle  be. 
May  it  but  please  them.  While  the  hope  survived 
Within  your  bosoms  of  the  safe  return 
Of  wise  Ulysses  to  his  native  isle. 
So  long  good  reason  was  that  she  should  use 
Delay,  and  hold  our  wooing  in  suspense  ; 
For  had  Ulysses  come,  that  course  had  proved 
Wisest  and  best ;  but  that  he  comes  no  more 
Appears  now  manifest     Thou,  therefore,  prince  I 
Seeking  thy  mother,  counsel  her  to  wed 
The  noblest^  and  who  offsrs  richest  dower. 
That  thou,  for  thy  peculiar,  may'st  enjoy 
Thy  own  inheritance  in  peace  and  ease. 
And  she,  departing,  find  another  home. 

To  whom  Telemachus,  discreet,  replied. 
I  swear  by  Jove,  and  by  my  father's  woes. 
Who  either  hath  deceased  far  from  his  home, 
Or  lives  a  wanderer,  that  I  interpose 
No  hindrance  to  her  nuptials.     Let  her  wed 
Who  offers  most,  and  even  whom  she  will. 
But  to  dismiss  her  rudely  were  a  deed 
Unfilial.— That  I  dare  not ;— God  forbid ! 

So  spake  Telemachus.     Then  Pallas  strnck 
The  suitors  with  delirium ;  wide  they  stretch'd 
Their  jaws  with  unspontaneous  laughter  loud ; 
Their  meat  dripp'd  blood ;  tears  fill'd  their  eyes, 

and  dire 
Presages  of  approaching  woe,  their  hearts. 
Then  thus  the  prophet  Theoclymenus*. 

Ah  miserable  men !  what  curse  is  this 
That  takes  you  now  t  night  wraps  itself  around 
Your  faces,  bodies,  limbs ;  the  palace  shakes 
With  peals  of  groans — and  oh,  what  floods  ye  weep ! 
I  see  the  walls  and  arches  dappled  thick 
With  gore ;  the  vestibule  is  throng'd,  the  court 
On  all  sides  throng'd  with  apparitions  grim 
Of  slaughter'd  men  sinking  into  the  gloom 
Of  EIrebus ;  the  sun  is  blotted  out  [tare. 

From  heaven,  and  midnight  whelms  you  prema- 

<  Who  had  sought  refuse  in  the  ship  of  Telemachus 
when  he  left  8parta,  and  oame  with  him  to  Ithaoa. 
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Hesaid,  they,  hearing,  laugh'd  ;  and  thus  the  son 
Of  Polybus,  Eurymachus  replied. 

This  wanderer  from  a  distant  shore  hath  left 
His  wits  behind.     Hoa  there !  conduct  him  hence 
Into  the  forum  ;  since  he  dreams  it  night 
Already,  teacli  him  there  that  it  is  day. 

Then  answer'd  godlike  Theoclymenus. 
I  have  no  need,  Eur^Tnachus,  of  guides 
To  lead  me  hence,  for  1  have  eyes  and  ears, 
The  use  of  both  my  feet,  and  of  a  mind 
In  no  respect  irrational  or  wild. 
These  shall  conduct  me  forth,  for  well  I  know 
That  evil  threatens  you,  such  too  as  none 
Shall  'scape  of  all  the  suitors,  whose  deUght 
Is  to  insult  the  unoffending  guest 
Received  beneath  this  hospitable  roof. 

He  said,  and,  issuing  from  the  palace,  sought 
Pirajus*  house,  who  gladly  welcomed  him. 
Then  all  the  suitors  on  each  other  cast 
A  look  significant,  and,  to  provoke 
Telemachus  the  more,  fleer'd  at  his  guests. 
Of  whom  a  youth  thus,  insolent,  begiin. 

No  living  wight,  Telemachus,  had  e*er 
Guests  such  as  thine.  Witness,  we  know  not  who, 
This  hungry  vagabond,  wliose  means  of  life 
Are  none,  and  who  hath  neither  skill  nor  force 
To  earn  them,  a  mere  burthen  on  the  ground. 
Witness  the  other  also,  who  upstarts 
A  prophet  suddenly.     Take  my  advice ; 
I  counsel  wisely ;  send  them  both  on  board 
Some  gallant  bark  to  Sicily  for  sale ; 
Thus  shall  they  somewhat  profit  thee  at  last. 

So  spake  the  suitors,  whom  Telemachus 
Heard  unconcern'd,  and  silent,  look'd  and  look'd 
Toward  his  father,  watching  still  the  time 
When  he  should  punish  that  licentious  throng. 
Meantime,  Icarius'  daughter,  who  had  placed 
Her  splendid  seat  opposite,  heard  distinct 
Their  taunting  speeches.    They,  with  noisy  mirth, 
Feasted  deliciously,  for  they  had  slain 
Many  a  fat  victim  ;  but  a  sadder  feast 
Than,  soon,  the  goddess  and  the  warrior  chief 
Should  furnish  for  them,  none  shall  ever  share, 
Of  which  their  crimes  had  furnish 'd  first  the  cause. 


BOOK  XXI. 

ARGUMENT. 
Penelope  proposes  to  the  suitors  a  contest  with  the  bow, 
herself  the  prize.  They  prove  unable  to  bend  the  bow ; 
when  Ulysses  having  with  some  difficulty  possessed 
himself  of  it,  manages  it  with  the  utmost  case,  and  dis- 
patches his  arrow  through  twelve  rings  erected  for  the 
trial  

Minerva  now,  goddess  eoerulean-eyed, 
Prompted  Icarius'  daughter,  the  discreet 
Penelope,  with  bow  and  rings  to  prove 
Her  suitors  in  Ulysses'  courts,  a  game 
Terrible  4n  conclusion  to  them  all. 
First,  taking  in  her  hand  the  brazen  key 
Well-forged,  and  fitted  with  an  ivory  grasp. 
Attended  by  the  women  of' her  train 
She  sought  her  inmost  chamber,  the  recess 
In  which  she  kept  the  treasures  of  her  lord. 
His  brass,  his  gold,  and  steel  elaborate. 
Here  lay  his  stubborn  bow,  and  quiver  iill'd 


With  numerous  shafts,  a  fatal  store.     That  bow 

He  had  received  and  quiver  from  the  hand 

Of  godlike  Iphitus  Eury tides. 

Whom,  in  Messenia',  in  the  house  he  met 

Of  brave  Orsilochus.     Ulysses  came 

Demanding  payment  of  arrearage  due 

From  all  that  land ;  for  a  Messenian  fleet 

Had  borne  from  Ithaca  three  hundred  sheep. 

With  all  their  shepherds ;  for  which  cause,  ere  yet 

Adult,  he  voj^ged  to  that  distant  shore. 

Deputed  by  his  sire,  and  by  the  chiefs 

Of  Ithaca,  to  make  the  just  demand. 

But  Iphitus  had  thither  come  to  seek  [lost, 

Twelve  mnres  and  twelve  mule  colts  which  he  had 

A  search  that  cost  him  soon  a  bloody  death. 

For,  coming  to  the  house  of  Hercules 

The  valiant  task-performing  son  of  Jove, 

He  perish'd  there,  slain  by  his  cruel  host 

Who,  heedleas  of  heaven's  wrath,  and  of  the  rightB 

Of  his  own  board,  first  fed,  then  slaughter'd  him ; 

For  in  his  house  the  mares  and  colts  were  hidden. 

He,  therefore,  occupied  in  that  concern. 

Meeting  Ulysses  there,  gave  him  the  bow 

Which,  erst,  huge  Eurytus  had  borne,  and  whidi 

Himself  had  from  his  dying  sire  received. 

Ulysses,  in  return,  on  him  bestowM 

A  spear  and  sword,  pledges  of  future  love 

And  hospitality  ;  but  never  more 

They  met  each  other  at  the  friendly  board. 

For,  ere  that  hour  arrived,  the  son  of  Jove 

Slew  his  own  guest,  the  godlike  Iphitus. 

Thus  came  the  bow  into  Ulysses'  hands. 

Which  never  in  his  gallant  barks  he  bore 

To  battle  with  him,  (though  he  used  it  oft 

In  times  of  peace)  but  left  it  saff  ly  stored 

At  home,  a  dear  memorial  of  his  friend. 

Soon  as,  divinest  of  her  sex,  arrived  I 

At  that  same  chamber,  with  her  foot  she  preasM     | 
The  oaken  threshold  bright,  on  which  the  hand       | 
Of  no  mean  architect  had  stretch'd  the  line. 
Who  had  erected  also  on  each  side  j 

The  posts  on  which  the  splendid  portal  hung. 
She  loosed  the  ring  and  brace,  then  introduced        | 
The  key,  and  auning'  at  them  from  without. 
Struck  back  the  bolts.  The  portals,  at  that  stroke,  u 
Sent  forth  a  tone  deep  as  the  pastured  bull's,  '' 

And  flew  wide  open.     She,  ascending,  next  i, 

The  elevated  floor  on  which  the  chests 
That  held  her  own  fragrant  ap{)arel  stood,  !  I 

With  lifted  hand  aloft  took  down  the  bow  i| 

In  its  embroider 'd  bow-case  safe  enclosed.  ' 

Then  sitting  there,  she  laid  it  on  her  knees. 
Weeping  aloud,  and  drew  it  from  the  case.  |) 

Thus  weeping  over  it  long  time  she  sat,  I 

Till  satiate,  at  the  last,  with  grief  and  tearn. 
Descending  by  the  palace  steps  she  sought  j, 

Again  the  haughty  suitors,  with  the  bow 
Elastic,  and  the  quiver  in  her  hand  1 1 

Replete  with  pointed  shafts,  a  deadly  store. 
Her  maidens,  as  she  went,  bore  after  her  | 

A  coffer  fiU'd  with  prizes  by  her  lord,  [came^ 

Much  brass  and  steel;  and  when  at  length  she  | 
Loveliest  of  women,  where  the  suitors  sat. 
Between  the  pillars  of  the  stately  dome 
Pausing,  before  her  beauteous  face  she  held 

>  A  province  of  Laconia. 

t  The  reader  will  of  course  observe,  that  tbe  whole  of 
this  process  implies  a  sort  of  mechanism  very  diflereBt 
from  that  with  which  we  are  acquainted.— The  traaal** 
tlon,  I  believe,  is  exact. 
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icid  veil,  and  by  two  matrons  chaste 

rted,  the  assembly  thus  addressed. 

noble  suitors,  hear,  who  rudely  haunt 

olace  of  a  diief  long  absent  hence, 

?  substance  ye  have  now  long  time  consumed, 

alliative  have  yet  contrived,  or  could, 

our  ambition  to  make  me  a  bride, — 

1  this  game  to  which  I  call  you  forth. 

suitors !  prove  yourselves  with  this  hug©  bow 

le-renown'd  Ulysses ;  he  who  draws 

it  the  bow,  and  who  his  arrow  sends 

gh  twice  six  rings,  he  takes  me  to  his  home, 

must  leave  tliis  mansion  of  my  youth 
reus,  magnificent,  which  doubtless  oft 
I  remember  even  in  my  dreams, 
laying,  she  bade  Eumseus  lay  the  bow 
I  them,  and  the  twice  six  rings  of  steeL 
rpt,  received  them,  and  obey'd ;  nor  wept 
erdsman  less,  seeing  the  bow  which  erst 
rd  had  occupied ;  when  at  their  tears 
lant,  thus,  Autinoiis  began, 
rural  drones,  whose  purblind  eyes  see  not 
id  the  present  hour,  egregious  fools ! 
weeping  trouble  ye  the  queen,  too  mnch 
)  afflicted  for  her  husband  lost ! 
'  partake  the  banquet  silently, 
e  go  weep  abroad,  leaving  the  bow, 
itubbom  test,  to  us ;  for  none,  I  judge, 
here  shall  bend  this  polished  bow  with  ease, 
in  this  whole  assembly  I  discern 
like  Ul^'sses,  whom  myself  have  seen 
ecollect,  though  I  was  then  a  boy. 
said,  but  in  his  heart  meantime  the  hope 
h*d,  that  he  should  bend,  himself,  the  bow, 
ass  the  rings ;  yet  was  he  destined  first 
that  company  to  taste  the  steel 
,ve  Ulysses'  shaft,  whom  in  that  house 
d  so  oft  dishonour'd,  and  liad  urged 
all  others  to  the  like  offence, 
t  them  then  the  sacred  might  arose 
mg  Telemachus,  who  thus  began, 
imian  Jove  questionless  hath  deprived 
all  reason.     My  own  mother,  famed 
isdom  as  she  is,  makes  known  to  all 
irpose  to  abandon  this  abode 
>llow  a  new  mate,  while  heedless  I 
and  laugh  as  I  were  still  a  child, 
me,  ve  suitors !  since  the  prize  is  such, 
lan,  like  to  whom  none  can  be  found 
ay  in  all  Achaia ;  on  the  shores 
red  Pylus ;  in  the  cities  proud 
;o6  or  Mycense ;  or  even  here 
aca ;  or  yet  within  the  walls 
7k  Epirus ;  and  since  this  yourselves 
also,  wherefore  should  I  speak  her  pnuse  ! 
then,  delay  not,  waste  not  time  in  vain 
»,  turn  not  from  the  proof,  but  bend 
)w,  that  thus  the  issue  may  be  known, 
will,  m^'self,  that  task  essay ; 
lould  I  bend  the  bow,  and  pass  the  rings, 
hall  not  my  illustrious  mother  leave 
B  forlorn,  forsaking  this  abode 
ow  a  new  spouse,  while  I  renuun 
Bolate,  although  of  age  to  bear, 
sful  as  my  sire,  the  prize  away, 
lying,  he  started  from  his  seat,  cast  off 
rple  cloak,  and  laid  his  sword  aside, 
ixM,  himself,  the  rings,  furrowing  the  earth 
J,  and  opening  one  long  trench  for  aU, 
unping  close  the  glebe.  Amazement  seized 


AU  present,  seeing  with  how  prompt  a  skill 
He  executed,  though  untaught,  his  task. 
Then  hasting  to  the  portal,  there  he  stood. 
Thrice,  struggling,  he  essay'd  to  bend  the  bow. 
And  thrice  desisted,  hoping  still  to  draw      [rings. 
The  bow-string*  home,  and  shoot  through  all  uie 
And  now  the  fourth  time  striving  with  full  force 
He  had  prevaiFd  to  string  it,  but  his  sire 
Forbad  his  eager  efforts  by  a  sign. 
Then  thus  the  royal  youth  to  all  around. 

Gods !  either  I  shall  prove  of  little  force 
Hereafter,  and  for  manly  feats  unapt, 
Or  I  am  yet  too  young,  and  have  not  strength 
To  quell  the  aggressor's  contumely.    But  come 
(For  ye  have  strength  surpassing  mine)  try  ye 
The  bow,  and  bring  this  contest  to  an  end. 

He  ceased,  and  set  the  bow  down  on  the  floor. 
Reclining  it  against  the  pannels  smooth 
That  lined  the  wall ;  the  arrow  next  he  placed. 
Leaning  against  the  bow's  bright-polish'd  horn. 
And  to  the  seat,  whence  he  had  risen,  retum'd. 
Then  thus  Eupithes'  son,  AntinoUs  spake. 

My  friends  1   come  forth  successive  from  the 
Where  he  who  ministers  the  cup  begins,    [right*, 

So  spake  Antinotts,  and  his  counsel  pleased. 
Then,  first,  Leiodes,  (Enops'  son,  arose. 
He  was  their  soothsayer,  and  ever  sat 
Beside  the  beaker,  inmost  of  them  alL 
To  him  alone  of  all,  licentious  deeds 
Were  odious,  and  with  indignation  fired. 
He  witness'd  the  excesses  of  the  rest 
He  then  took  foremost  up  the  shaft  and  bow. 
And,  station'd  at  the  portal,  strove  to  bend 
But  bent  it  not,  fatiguing,  first,  his  hands 
Delicate  and  uncustom'd  to  the  toil. 
He  ceased,  and  the  assembly  thus  bespake. 

My  friends,  I  speed  not ;  let  another  try ; 
For  many  princes  shall  this  bow  of  life 
Bereave,  since  death  more  eligible  seems, 
Far  more,  than  loss  of  her,  for  whom  we  meet 
Continual  here,  expecting  still  the  prize. 
Some  suitor  haply  at  this  moment,  hopes 
That  he  shall  wed  whom  long  he  hath  desired, 
Ul^-sses*  wife,  Penelope ;  let  Iiim 
Essay  the  bow,  and  trial  made,  address 
His  spousal  offers  to  some  other  fair 
Among  the  long-stoled  princesses  of  Greece, 
This  princess  leaving  his,  whose  pi'offer'd  gifts 
Shall  please  her  most,  and  whom  the  Fates  ordain. 

He  said,  and  set  the  bow  down  on  the  floor. 
Reclining  it  against  the  pannels  smooth 
That  lined  the  wall ;  the  arrow,  nex^  he  pUced, 
Leaning  against  the  bow's  bright-poliiBh'd  horn. 
And  to  the  seat  whence  he  had  risen  retum'd. 
Then  him  AntinoUs,  angry,  thus  reproved. 

What  word,  Leiodes,  grating  to  our  ears 
Hath  'scaped  thy  lips!  f  hear  it  with  disdain. 
Shall  this  bow  fatal  prove  to  many  a  prinoe. 
Because  thou  hast  thyself  too  feeble  proved 
To  bend  it!  no.    Thou  wast  not  born  to  bend 
The  unpliant  bow,  or  to  direct  the  shaft. 
But  here  are  nobler  who  shall  soon  prevail. 

He  said,  and  to  Melanthius  gave  command, 

1  This  first  attempt  of  Tdemachus  aod  the  suitors  was 
pot  an  attempt  to  shoot,  but  to  lodge  the  bow-string  on 
thft  opposite  horn,  the  bow  having  been  released  at  one 
end,  and  slackened  while  it  was  laid  by. 

t  Antinotts  prescribes  to  them  this  manner  of  rishig  to 
tho  trial  for  the  good  omen's  sake,  tlie  left  hand  being  held 
unpropitious.  ^  a 
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The  ffoal-herd.    Hence,  Melanthius,  kindle  fire ; 
Beside  it  place,  with  fleeces  spread,  a  form 
Of  length  commodious ;  from  within  procure 
I  A  large  round  cake  of  suet  next,  with  which 
I  When  wo  have  chafed  and  suppled  the  tough  bow 
'  I  Before  the  Are,  we  will  again  essay 
I ;  To  bend  it,  and  decide  the  doubtful  strife. 
'        He  ended,  and  Mcdanthius,  kindling  fire, 
i  I  Beside  it  placed,  with  fleeces  spread,  a  form 
i  Of  length  commodious ;  next  he  brought  a  cake 
'  >  Ample  and  round  of  suet  from  witliin, 
I  With  which  they  chafed  the  bow,  then  tried  again 
1 1  To  bend,  but  bent  it  not ;  superior  strength 

I  To  theurs  that  task  required.     Yet  two,  the  rest 
I  In  force  surpassing,  made  no  trial  yet, 

I  AntinoQs,  and  Eurymachus  the  brave. 

!       Then  went  the  herdsman  and  the  swine-herd 
i  I  Together ;  after  whom,  the  glorious  chief    [forth 

'  Himself  the  house  left  also,  and  when  all 
I '  Without  the  court  had  met,  with  gentle  speech 

I I  Ulysses,  then,  the  faithful  pair  address'd. 

1 1       Herdsnum !  and  thou,  Eumieus !  shall  I  keep 
{  A  certain  secret  close,  or  shall  I  speak 

I ,  Outright  I  my  spirit  prompts  me,  and  I  will. 
I  What  welcome  should  Ulysses  at  your  hands 

i  I  Receive,  arriving  suddenly  at  home, 
'  Some  god  his  guide?  would  ye  the  suitors  aid, 
I  Or  would  ye  aid  Ulysses  t  answer  true. 

;  I       Then  thus  the  chief  intendant  of  his  herds. 

;  I  Would  Jove  but  grant  me  my  desire,  to  see 
Once  more  the  hero,  and  would  some  kind  power 
Restore  him,  I  would  show  thee  soon  an  arm 
Strenuous  to  serve  him,  and  a  dauntless  heart. 

Eumseus  also  fervently  implored 
The  gods  in  prayer,  that  they  would  render  back 
Ulysses  to  his  home.    He,  then,  convinced 
Of  their  unfeigning  honesty,  began. 

Behold  him !  I  am  he  m}i}elf,  arrived 
After  long  sufferings  in  the  twentieth  year! 
I  know  how  welcome  to  vourselves  alone 
Of  all  my  train  I  come,  for  I  have  heard 
None  others  praying  for  my  safe  return. 
I  therefore  tell  you  truth ;  should  heaven  subdue 
The  suitors  under  me,  ye  shall  receive 
Each  at  my  hands  a  bride,  with  lands  and  house 
Near  to  my  own,  and  ye  shall  be  thenceforth 
Dear  friends  and  brothers  of  the  prince  my  son. 
Lo  1  also  this  indisputable  proof 
That  ye  may  know  and  trust  me.    View  it  here. 
It  is  the  scar  which  in  Parnassus  erst 
(Where  with  the  sons  I  hunted  of  renown'd 
Autolycus)  I  from  a  boar  received. 

So  saying,  he  strippM  his  tatters,  and  unveil'd 
The  whole  broad  scar ;  then  soon  as  they  had  seen 
And  surely  recognized  the  mark,  each  cast 
His  arms  around  Ulysses,  wept,  embraced 
And  pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  kissing  oft 
His  brows  and  shoulders,  who  as  oft  their  hands 
And  foreheads  kiss'd,  nor  had  the  setting  sun 
Beheld  them  satisfled^  but  that  himself 
Ulysses  thus  admonished  them,  and  said. 

Cease  now  from  tears,  lest  any,  coming  forth, 
Mark  and  report  them  to  our  foes  within. 
Now  to  the  hall  again,  but  one  by  one. 
Not  all  at  once,  I  foremost,  then  yourselves. 
And  this  shall  be  the  sign.    Full  well  I  know 
That,  all  unanimous,  they  will  oppose 
Delivery  of  the  bow  and  shafts  to  me ; 
But  thou,  (proceeding  with  it  to  my  seat) 
Eumieus,  noble  friend!  ahalt  give  the  bow 


Into  my  grasp ;  then  bid  the  women  dose 
The  massy  doors,  and  should  they  hear  a  groan 
Or  other  noise  made  by  the  princes  shut 
Within  the  hall,  let  none  set  step  abroad. 
But  all  work  silent    Be  the  palace-door 
Thy  charge,  my  good  Philoitius !  key  it  fast 
Without  a  moment's  pause,  and  fix  the  brace  i. 

He  ended,  and  returning  to  the  hall. 
Resumed  his  seat ;  nor  staid  his  servants  loag 
Without,  but  foUow'd  their  illustrious  lord. 
Eurymachus  was  busily  employed 
Turning  the  bow,  and  chaflng  it  before 
The  sprightly  blaze,  but  after  all  could  find 
No  power  to  bend  it.    Disappointment  wrung 
A  groan  from  his  proud  heart,  and  thus  he  nid. 

Alas !  not  only  for  myself  I  grieve. 
But  grieve  for  all.    Nor  though  I  mourn  the  kjsi 
Of  such  a  bride,  mourn  I  that  loss  alone, 
(For  lovely  Greecians  may  be  found  no  few 
In  Ithaca,  and  in  the  neighbour  isles) 
But  should  we  so  inferior  prove  at  last 
To  brave  Ulysses,  that  no  force  of  ours 
Can  bend  his  bow,  we  are  for  ever  shamed. 

To  whom  AntinoOs,  thus,  Eupithes'  son. 
Not  so  ;  (as  even  thou  art  well-assured 
Thyself,  Eurymachus  \)  but  Phosbas  claims 
This  day  his  own.    Wno  then,  on  such  a  day. 
Would  strive  to  bend  it !    Let  it  rather  rest. 
And  should  we  leave  the  rings  where  now  they 
I  trust  that  none  entering  Ulysses'  house    [stand, 
Will  dare  displace  them.    Cup-bearer,  attend ! 
Serve  all  with  wine,  that,  first,  hbation  made. 
We  may  religiously  lay  down  the  bow. 
Command  ye  too  Melanthius,  that  he  drive 
Hither  the  fairest  goats  of  all  his  flocks 
At  dawn  of  day,  that  burning  first  the  thighs 
To  the  ethereal  archer,  we  may  make 
New  trial,  and  decide  at  length  the  strife. 

So  spake  AntinoQs,  and  his  counsel  pleased. 
The  heralds  then  pour'd  water  on  their  hands, 
While  youths  crown'd  high  the  goblets  which  they   ' 
From  right  to  left,  distributing  to  all.  [bore 

When  each  had  made  libation,  and  had  drunk 
Till  well  sufiiced,  then,  artful  to  effect 
His  shrewd  designs,  Ulysses  thus  began. 

Hear,  0  ye  suitors  of  the  illustrious  queen. 
My  bosom's  dictates.     But  I  shall  entreat 
Chiefly  £ur3rniachus  and  the  godlike  youth 
AntinoQs,  whose  advice  is  wisely  given. 

Tamper  no  longer  with  the  bow,  but  leave 
The  matter  with  the  gods,  who  shall  decide 
The  strife  to-morrow,  favouring  whom  they  wilL 
Meantime,  grant  me  the  polished  bow,  that  I 
May  trial  make  among  you  of  my  force. 
If  I  retain  it  still  in  like  degree 
As  erst,  or  whether  wandering  and  defect 
Of  nourishment  have  worn  it  all  away. 

He  said,  whom  they  with  indignation  heard 
Extreme,  alarm'd  lest  he  should  bend  the  bow. 
And  sternly  thus  Antinoiis  replied. 

Desperate  vagabond !  ah  wretch  deprived 
Of  reason  utterly !  art  not  content  f 
Esteem'st  it  not  distinction  proud  enough 
To  feast  with  us  the  nobles  of  the  land  I 
None  robs  thee  of  thy  share,  thou  witnesseet 
Our  whole  discourse,  which,  save  thyself  alone, 

1  The  itfffiSt  seema  to  have  been  a  strap  designed  ts 
close  the  only  aperture  by  which  the  bolt  could  be  diw- 
placed,  and  the  door  op«)ed. 
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dy  rmgnnt  is  allow'd  to  hear. 

rt  befool'd  by  wine,  as  many  have  been, 

hroated  drinkers,  unrestrained  by  rule. 

n  the  mansion  of  the  mighty  chief 

>us,  made  the  valiant  Centaur  mad 

3B,  at  the  Lapithsean  ^  feast. 

ink  to  drunkenness,  and  being  drunk, 

tted  great  enormities  beneath 

>iU'  roof,  and  such  as  fiU'd  with  rage 

!ro-guests,  who  therefore  by  his  feet 

d  hun  right  through  the  vestibule,  amerced 

e  and  ears,  and  he  departed  thence 

ced  to  frenxy  by  that  foul  disgrace, 

ie  war  between  the  human  kmd  arose 

Le  bold  Centaurs — but  he  first  incurr'd 

ebriety  that  mulct  severe, 
evil,  also,  if  thou  bend  the  bow, 
e  I  prophesy ;  for  thou  shalt  find 
ite  or  protector  none  in  all 
eople,  but  we  will  dispatch  thee  hence 
inent  on  board  a  sable  bark 
letus,  the  scourge  of  human  kind, 
whom  is  no  escape.     Drink  then  in  peace, 
>ntest  shun  with  younger  men  than  tiiou. 
I  answered  then  Penelope  discreet, 
•tts !  neither  seemly  were  the  deed 
St,  to  maim  or  harm  whatever  guest 
.  here  arrived  Telemachus  receives, 
thou  expect,  that  should  he  even  prove 
er  than  ye,  and  bend  the  massy  bow, 
1  conduct  me  hence  to  his  own  home, 
lake  me  his  own  bride !  No  such  design 
art  conceives,  or  hope ;  nor  let  a  dread 
a  the  mind  of  any  overcloud 
banquets  here,  since  it  dishonours  me. 
he ;  to  whom  Eurvmachus  reply'd, 
ing  of  Polybus.    O  matchless  queen  I 
s'  prudent  daughter !  none  suspects 
hou  wilt  wed  with  him ;  a  mate  so  mean 
1  ill  become  thee ;  but  we  fear  the  tongues 
ler  sex,  lest  some  Achaian  say 
fter,  (one  inferior  far  to  us) 
ow  unworthy  are  they  to  compare 
tiim  whose  wife  they  seek !  to  bend  his  bow 

all  their  power,  yet  this  poor  vagabond, 
ng  from  what  country  none  can  tell, 
t  with  ease,  and  shot  through  all  the  rings. 
1  they  speak,  and  so  shall  we  be  shamed, 
n  answer  thus  Penelope  retum*d. 
r  report,  Eurymachus,  attends 
names  or  can,  who,  riotous  as  ye, 
>use  dishonour  and  consume  the  wealth 
h  a  chief.    Why  shame  ye  thus  yourMelve$9 
lest  is  of  athletic  frame,  well  formM, 
irge  of  limb  !  he  boasts  him  also  sprung 
noble  ancestry.     Come  then— consent — 
lim  the  bow,  that  we  may  see  the  proof; 
us  I  say,  and  thus  will  I  perform ; 
s  he  bends  it,  and  Apollo  gives 
1  that  glory,  tunic  fair  and  cloak 
)e  his  meed  from  me,  a  javelin  keen 
ird  him  against  men  and  dogs,  a  sword 
ible  edge,  and  sandals  for  his  feet, 

will  send  him  whither  most  he  would. 

answered  then  prudent  Telemachus. 

en  PirithoQi,  one  of  the  Lapithv,  married  Hippo- 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  he  invited  the  Ceataon  to 
Iding.  The  Centaurs,  intoxicated  with  wine,  at- 
1  to  ravish  the  wives  of  the  Lapiths,  who,  in 
lent  of  that  insult,  slew  them. 


Mother — the  bow  is  mine ;  and  save  myself, 
No  Greek  hath  right  to  give  it,  or  refuse^ 
None  who  in  rock-bound  Ithaca  possess 
Dominion,  none  in  the  steed-pastured  isles 
Of  EUs,  if  I  chose  to  make  the  bow 
His  own  for  ever,  should  that  choice  controoL 
But  thou  into  the  house  repairing,  ply 
Spindle  and  loom,  thy  province,  and  enjoin 
Diligence  to  thy  maidens ;  for  the  bow 
Is  man's  concern  alone,  and  shall  be  mine 
Especially,  since  1  am  nukster  here. 

She  h^ird  astonish'd,  and  the  prudent  speech 
Reposing  of  her  son  deep  in  her  heart. 
Withdrew ;  then  mounting  with  her  female  train 
To  her  superior  chamber,  there  she  wept 
Her  lost  Ulysses,  till  Minerva  bathed 
With  balmy  dews  of  sleep  her  weary  lids. 
And  now  the  noble  swine-herd  bore  the  bow 
Toward  Ulysses,  but  with  one  voice  all 
'The  suitors,  clamorous,  reproved  the  deed, 
Of  whom  a  youth  thus  insolent  exclaim'd. 

Thou  clumsy  8wine-herd,whither  bear*stthe  bow. 
Delirious  wretoh !  the  hounds  that  thou  hast  tirain'd 
Shall  eat  thee  at  thy  solitary  home 
Ere  long,  let  but  Apollo  prove,  at  hist. 
Propitious  to  us,  and  the  powers  of  heaven. 

So  they,  whom  hearing  he  roplaced  the  bow 
Whero  erst  it  stood,  terrified  at  the  sound 
Of  such  loud  menaces ;  on  the  other  side 
Telemachus  as  loud  assail'd  his  ear 

Friend !  forward  with  the  bow ;  or  soon  repent 
i  That  thou  obey'dst  the  many.    I  will  else 
i  With  huge  stones  drive  thee,  younger  as  I  am. 
Back  to  the  field.    My  strength  surpasses  tliine. 
I  would  to  heaven  that  I  in  force  excelled 
As  far,  and  prowess,  every  suitor  hero ! 
So  would  I  soon  give  rude  dismission  hence 
To  some,  who  live  but  to  imagine  harm,     [heard, 

He  ceased,  whose  words  the  suitors  laughing 
And  for  their  sake,  in  part  their  wi^ath  resigned 
Against  Telemachus ;  then  through  the  hall 
Eumseus  boro,  and  to  Ulysses*  hand 
Consigned  the  bow ;  next  summoning  abroad 
The  ancient  nurse,  he  gave  her  thus  in  charge. 

It  is  the  pleasuro  of  Telemachus, 
Sage  Euryclea !  that  thou  key  secure 
The  doors  ;  and  should  ye  hear  perohance  a  groan 
Or  other  noise  made  by  the  princes  shut 
Within  the  hall,  let  none  look  curious  forth. 
But  each  in  quietness  pursue  her  work. 

So  he ;  nor  flew  his  words  useless  away. 
But  she  incontinent  shut  fast  the  doors. 
Then  noiseless  sprang  PhilcBtius  forth,  who  closed 
The  portals  also  of  the  palace-court. 
A  ship-rope  of  ^Egyptian  reed,  it  chanced. 
Lay  in  the  vestibule ;  with  that  he  braced 
The  doors  securely,  and  re-entering  filPd 
Again  his  seat,  but  watehful  eyed  his  lord. 
He  now  assaying  with  his  hand  the  bow. 
Made  curious  tnal  of  it  every  way. 
And  tum'd  it  on  all  sides,  lest  haply  worms 
Had  in  its  master's  absence  drill'd  the  horn. 
Then  thus  a  suitor  to  his  next  romark'd. 

He  hath  an  eye  methinks  exactly  skill'd 
In  bows,  and  steals  them ;  or  perhaps  at  home 
Hath  such  himself,  or  feels  a  strong  desire 
To  make  them ;  so  inquisitive  the  rogue 
Adept  in  mischief,  shifts  it  to  and  fro ! 

To  whom  another  insolent  roplied. 
I  wish  him  like  prosperity  in  all 
aaS 
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His  efforts,  as  attends  his  effort  made 

On  this  same  bow,  which  he  shall  never  bend. 

So  they  ;  but  when  the  wary  hero  wise 
Had  made  his  hand  familiar  with  the  bow 
Poising  it  and  examining — at  once — 
As  when  in  harp  and  song  adept,  a  bard 
Unlabouring  strains  the  chord  to  a  new  lyre, 
The  twisted  entrails  of  a  sheep  below 
With  fingers  nice  inserting,  and  above, 
With  such  facility  Ulysses  bent 
His  own  huge  bow,  and  with  his  right  hand  play'd 
The  nerve,  which  in  its  quick  vibration  sang 
Clear  as  the  swallow's  voice.    Keen  anguish  seized 
The  suitors,  wan  grew  every  cheek,  and  Jove 
Gave  him  his  rolling  thunder  for  a  sign. 
That  omen,  granted  to  him  bv  the  son 
Of  wily  Saturn,  with  delight  he  heard. 
He  took  a  shaft  that  at  the  table  side 
Lay  ready  drawn ;  but  in  his  quiver's  womb 
The  rest  yet  slept,  by  those  Achaians  proud 
To  be,  ere  long,  experienced.     True  he  lodged 
The  arrow  on  the  centre  of  the  bow. 
And,  occupying  still  his  seat,  drew  home 
Nerve  and  notch'd  arrow-head ;  with  steadfast  sight 
He  aim'd  and  sent  it ;  right  through  all  the  rings 
From  first  to  Ust  the  steel-charged  weapon  flew 
Issuing  beyond,  and  to  his  son  he  spake,    [ceived 

Thou  nc^d'st  not  blush,  young  prince,  to  have  re- 
A  guest  like  me ;  neither  my  aiTow  swerved, 
Nor  laboured  I  long  time  to  draw  the  bow ; 
My  strength  is  unimpair'd,  not  such  as  these 
In  scorn  affirm  it     But  the  waning  day 
Calls  us  to  supper,  *  after  which  succeeds 
Jocund  variety,  the  song,  the  hai'p. 
With  all  that  heightens  and  adorns  the  feast. 

He  said,  and  with  his  brows  gave  him  the  sign. 
At  once  the  son  of  the  illustrious  chief 
Slung  his  keen  faulchion,  grasp'd  hb  spear,  and 
ArmVi  bright  for  battle  at  his  Other's  side,  [stood 


BOOK  XXII. 

ARGUMENT. 
Uiynet,  with  Kune  little  udstsnce  from  Telemaohat, 
EumKUS.  and  Philoetfus,  Blays  all  the  ftuiton,  and  twelve 
of  the  female  servants  who  had  allowed  themselves  an 
illicit  intercourse  with  them,  are  hanged.  Melanthlus 
also  ia  punished  with  miserable  mutilation. 

Then,  girding  up  his  rags,  Ulysses  sprang 
With  bow  and  full-charged  quiver  to  the  door ; 
Loose  on  the  broad  stone  at  his  feet  he  pour'd 
His  arrows,  and  the  suitors  thus  bespake. 

This  prize,  though  difficult,  hath  been  achieved. 
Now  for  another  mark  which  never  man 
Struck  yet,  but  I  will  strike  it  if  I  may. 
And  if  Apollo  make  that  glory  mine. 

He  said,  and  at  Antinotis  aim'd  direct 
A  bitter  shaft ;  he,  purposing  to  drink. 
Both  hands  advanced  toward  the  golden  cup 
Twin-ear'd,  nor  aught  suspected  death  so  nigh. 

I  This  is  nn  instance  of  the  SapSctwor  fid\a  roiov 
mentioned  in  Book  XX. :  snch  as,  pcrhapn,  could  not  be 
easily  paralleliMl.  I  question  if  there  be  a  passage,  either 
in  ancient  or  modem  tragedy,  so  truly  terrible  aa  thia 
seeming  levity  of  Ulysees,  in  the  moment  when  he  was 
^oing  to  begin  the  sUiughter. 


For  who,  at  the  full  banquet,  could  suspect 
That  any  single  guest,  however  brave, 
Should  plan  his  death,  and  execute  the  blow  t 
Yet  him  Ulysses  with  an  arrow  pierced 
Full  in  the  throat,  and  through  his  neck  behind     ' 
Started  the  glittering  point.     Aslant  he  droop'd; 
Down  fell  the  goblet,  through  his  nostrils  flew 
The  spouted  blood,  and  spuming  with  his  foot 
The  board,  he  spread  his  viands  in  the  dust 
Confusion,  when  they  saw  AntinoQs  fallen. 
Seized  all  the  suitors ;  from  the  thrones  thevspnng, 
Flew  every  way,  and  on  all  sides  explored 
The  palace-walls,  but  neither  sturdy  lance 
As  erst,  nor  buckler  could  they  there  discern. 
Then,  furious,  to  Ulysses  thus  they  spake. 

Thy  arrow,  stranger,  was  ill-aim'd ;  a  man 
Is  no  just  mark.     Thou  never  shalt  dispute 
Prize  more.     Inevitable  death  is  thine. 
For  thou  hast  slain  a  prince  noblest  of  all 
In  Ithaca,  and  shalt  be  vultures'  food. 

Various  their  judgments  were,  but  none  believed  ij 
That  he  had  slain  him  wittingly,  nor  saw  ; 

The  infatuate  men  fate  hovering  o'er  them  all 
Then  thus  Ulysses,  louring  dark,  replied. 

0  dogs  1  not  fearing  aught  my  safe  return 
From  Ilium,  ye  have  shorn  my  substance  close,      ' 
Lain  with  my  women  forcibly,  and  sought,  ! 

While  yet  I  hved,  to  make  my  consort  youis. 
Heedless  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven 
Alike,  and  of  the  just  revenge  of  nuin. 
But  death  is  on  the  wing ;  death  for  you  all. 

He  said ;  their  cheeks  all  faded  at  the  sound. 
And  each  with  sharpen'd  eyes  search'd  every  nook 
For  an  escape  from  his  impending  doom,  i 

Till  thus,  alone,  Eurymachus  replied. 

If  thou  indeed  art  he,  the  mighty  chief  { 

Of  Ithaca  retum'd,  thou  hast  rehearsed 
With  truth  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Greeks 
Frequent,  both  in  thy  house  and  in  thy  field.         I 
But  he,  already,  who  was  cause  of  all,  | 

Lies  slain,  AntinoUs ;  he  thy  palace  fill'd  I 

With  outrage,  not  solicitous  so  much 
To  win  the  fair  Penelope,  but  thoughts 
Far  different  framing,  which  Satumian  Jove 
Hath  baffled  all ;  to  rule  himself  supreme  I 

In  noble  Ithaca,  when  he  had  kill'd  ! 

By  an  insidious  stratagem  thy  son. 
But  he  is  slain.     Now  therefore,  spare  thy  own, 
Thy  people ;  public  reparation  due 
Shall  sure  be  thine,  and  to  appease  thy  wrath 
For  all  the  waste  that,  eating,  drinking  here 
We  have  committed,  we  will  yield  thee,  each. 
Full  twenty  beeves,  gold  paying  thee  beside 
And  brass,  till  joy  shall  fill  thee  at  the  sight. 
However  just  thine  anger  was  before. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  frowning  stem,  replied. 
Eurymachus,  would  ye  contribute  each 
His  whole  inheritance,  and  other  sums 
Still  add  beside,  ye  should  not,  even  so. 
These  hands  of  mine  bribe  to  abstain  from  blood, 
Till  every  suitor  suffer  for  his  wrong. 
Ye  have  your  choice.    Fight  with  me,  or  eseife 
(Whoever  may)  the  terrours  of  his  late. 
But  ye  all  perish,  if  my  thought  be  true. 

He  ended,  they  with  trembling  knees  and  hearts 
All  heard,  whom  thus  Eurymachus  addreas'd. 

To  your  defence,  my  friends  !  for  respite  none 
Will  he  to  his  victorious  hands  afford. 
But  arm'd  with  bow  and  quiver,  will  dispatch 
Shafts  from  the  door  till  he  have  shun  us  aU. 
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Therefore  to  amiB— draw  each  his  sword— oppose 

The  tables  to  his  shafts,  and  all  at  once 

Kush  on  hira ;  that,  dislodging  him  at  least 

From  portal  and  from  threshold,  we  may  give 

The  city  on  all  sides  a  loud  aUirm, 

So  shall  this  archer  soon  have  shot  his  last. 

Tims  saying,  he  drew  his  brazen  faulchion  keen 
Of  double  edge,  and  with  a  dreadful  cry 
Sprang  on  him ;  but  Ulysses  with  a  shaft 
In  that  same  moment  through  his  bosom  driven 
Transfixed  his  liver,  and  down  dropped  his  sword. 
He,  staggering  around  his  table,  fell  | 

Convolved  in  agonies,  and  overturned  i 

Both  food  and  wine ;  his  forehead  smote  the  floor; 
Woe  fiird  his  heart,  and  spuming  with  his  heels     i 
His  vacant  seat,  he  shook  it  till  he  died.  ' 

Then  with  hb  faulchion  drawn,  Amphinomus  I 

Advanced  to  drive  Ulysses  from  the  door,  ; 

And  fierce  was  his  assault ;  but,  from  behind, 
Telemachus  between  his  shoulders  fix'd 
A  brazen  lance,  and  urged  it  through  his  breast. 
Full  on  his  front,  with  hideous  sound,  he  fell. 
Leaving  the  weapon  planted  in  his  spine 
Back  flew  Telemachus,  lest  had  he  stood 
Drawing  it  forth,  some  enemy,  perchance. 
Should  either  pierce  him  with  a  sudden  thrust 
Oblique,  or  hew  him  with  a  downright  edge. 
Swift,  therefore,  to  his  father's  side  he  ran. 
Whom  reaching,  in  wing'd  accents  thus  he  said. 

My  lather !  I  will  now  bring  thee  a  shield. 
An  helmet,  and  two  spears  :  f  will  enclose 
Myself  in  armour  also,  and  will  give 
Both  to  the  herdsmen  and  Eumseus  arms 
Expedient  now,  and  needful  for  us  all. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied. 
Run ;  fetch  them,  while  1  yet  have  arrows  left, 
Lest,  single,  I  be  justled  from  the  door. 

He  said,  and  at  his  word  forth  went  the  prince. 
Seeking  the  chamber  where  he  had  secured 
The  armour.     Thence  he  took  four  shields,  eight 

spears. 
With  four  hair-crested  helmets,  charged  with  which 
He  hasted  to  his  father's  side  again. 
And,  arming  first  himself,  fumish'd  with  arms 
His  two  attendants.     Then,  all  clad  alike 
In  splendid  brass,  beside  the  dauntless  chief 
Ulysses,  his  auxiliars  firm  they  stood. 
He  while  a  single  arrow  unemploy'd 
Lay  at  his  foot,  right-aiming,  ever  pierced 
Some  suitor  through,  and  heaps  on  heaps  they  fell. 
But  when  his  arrows  fail'd  the  royal  chief. 
His  bow  reclining  at  the  portal's  side 
Against  the  palace  wall,  he  slung  himself 
A  four- fold  buckler  on  his  arm,  he  fix'd 
A  casque  whose  crest  waved  awful  o'er  his  brows 
On  his  illustrious  head,  and  fill'd  his  gripe 
With  two  stout  spears,  well-headed  bom  with  brass. 

There  was  a  certain  postern '  in  the  wall 
At  the  gate-side,  the  cuptomarv  pass 
Into  a  narrow  street,  but  barr'd  secure. 
Ulysses  bade  his  faithful  swine-herd  watch 

1  If  the  ancients  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  clearly 
the  situation  of  this  6piro$6f>ri,  well  may  we.  The  trans- 
lator has  given  it  the  pot»ition  which  to  him  appeared  most 
probable.— There  seem  to  have  been  two  of  tbeM  posterns,  i 
one  leading  to  a  part  from  which  the  town  might  be 
alarmed,  the  other  to  the  chamber  to  which  Telemachus 
went  for  armour.  There  was  one,  perhaps,  on  each  side 
of  the  portal,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  at  some  height 
abijve  the  floor.  i 


That  egress,  station'd  near  it,  for  it  own'd 
One  sole  approach  ;  then  Agelails  loud 
Exhorting  all  the  suitors,  thus  exclaira'd. 

Oh  friends  !  will  none,  ascending  to  the  door 
Of  yonder  postern,  summon  to  our  aid 
The  populace,  and  spread  a  wide  alarm  f 
So  shall  this  archer  soon  have  shot  his  last. 

To  whom  the  keeper  of  the  goats  replied 
Melanthius.     Agelaijs !  prince  renown *d  ! 
That  may  not  be.     The  postern  and  the  gate* 
Neighbour  too  near  each  other,  and  to  force 
The  narrow  egress  were  a  vain  attempt ; 
One  valiant  man  might  thence  repulse  us  alL 
But  come — ^mj-self  will  furnish  you  with  anna 
Fetch'd  from  above ;  for  there,  as  I  suppose, 
(And  not  elsewhere)  Ulysses,  and  his  son 
Have  hidden  them,  and  there  they  shall  be  found. 

So  spake  Melanthius,  and  ascending  sought 
Ulysses'  chambers  through  the  winding  stairs 
And  galleries  of  the  house.  Twelve  bucklers  thence 
He  took,  as  many  spears,  and  helmets  bright 
As  many,  shagg'd  with  hair,  then  swift  retum'd 
And  gave  them  to  his  friends.  Trembled  the  heart 
Of  brave  Ulysses,  and  his  knees,  at  sight 
Of  his  opposers  putting  armour  on. 
And  shaking  each  his  spear ;  arduous  indeed 
Now  seem'd  his  task,  and  in  wing'd  accents  brief 
Thus  to  his  son  Telemachus  he  spake. 

Either  some  woman  of  our  train  contrives 
Hard  battle  for  us,  furnishing  with  arms 
The  suitors,  or  Melanthius  arms  them  all. 

Him  answer'd  then  Telemachus  discreet. 
Father,  this  fault  was  mine,  and  be  it  charged 
On  none  beside ;  I  left  the  chamber-door 
Unbarr'd,  which,  more  attentive  than  myself, 
Their  spy  perceived.     But  haste,  Eumscus,  shut 
The  chamber-door,  observing  well,  the  while. 
If  any  woman  of  our  train  have  don* 
This  deed,  or  whether,  as  I  more  suspect, 
Melanthius,  Dolius'  son,  have  given  them  arms. 

Thus  mutual  they  conferr'd ;  meantime,  again 
Melanthius  to  the  chamber  flew  in  quest 
Of  other  arms.     Eumoous,  as  he  went, 
Mark'd  hira,  and  to  Ulysses  thus  he  spake. 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd  ! 
Behold,  the  traitor,  whom  ourselves  supposed, 
Seeks  yet  again  the  chamber !     Tell  me  plain. 
Shall  I,  should  I  superior  prove  in  force. 
Slay  him,  or  shall  I  drag  hira  thence  to  thee. 
That  he  may  suffer  at  thy  hands  the  doom 
Due  to  his  treasons  perj)etrated  oft 
Against  thee,  here,  even  in  thy  own  house  I 

Then  answer  thus  Ulysses  shrewd  retum'd. 
I,  with  Telemachus,  will  here  immew 
The  lordlv  suitors  close,  rage  as  they  may. 
Ye  two,  the  while,  bind  fast  Melanthius'  hands 
And  feet  behind  his  back,  then  cast  him  bound    - 
Into  the  chamber,  and  (the  door  secured) 
Pass  underneath  his  arms  a  double  chain. 
And  by  a  pillar's  top  weigh  him  aloft 
Till  he  approach  the  rafters,  there  to  endure, 
Living  long  time,  the  miseries  he  hath  eam'd. 

He  spake ;  they  prompt  obey'd ;  together  both 
They  sought  the  chamber,  whom  the  wretch  within 
Heard  not,  exploring  every  nook  for  arms. 
They  watching  stood  the  door,from  which,at  length, 
Forth  came  Melanthius,  bearing  in  one  hand 
A  casque,  and  in  tlie  other  a  bitrnd  shield 


«  At  which  Ulysses  stood. 
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Time-worn  and  chapp'd  with  drought,  which  in 

his  youth 
Warhke  Laertes  had  been  wont  to  bear 
Long  time  neglected  it  had  Uin,  till  age 
Had  loosed  the  sutures  of  its  bands.     At  once 
Both,  springing  on  him,  seized  and  drew  him  in 
Forcibly  by  his  locks,  then  cast  him  down 
Prone  on  the  pavement,  trembUng  at  his  fate. 
With  painful  stricture  of  the  cord  his  hands 
They  bound  and  feet  together  at  his  back. 
As  their  illustrious  master  had  enjoin'd, 
Then  weigh 'd  him  with  a  double  chain  aloft 
By  a  tall  pillar  to  the  palace-roof. 
And  thus,  deriding  him,  Eumseus  spake. 

Now,  good  Melanthius,  on  that  fleecy  bed 
Reclined,  as  well  befits  thee,  thou  wilt  watch 
All  nigh^  nor  when  the  golden  dawn  forsakea 
The  ocean  stream,  will  she  escape  thine  eye. 
But  thou  wilt  duly  to  the  palace  drive 
The  fattest  goats,  a  banquet  for  thy  friends. 

So  saying,  he  left  him  in  his  dreadful  sling. 
Then  arming  both,  and  barring  fast  the  door. 
They  sought  brave  Laertiades  again. 
And  now,  courageous  at  the  portal  stood 
Those  four,  by  numbers  in  the  interior  house 
Opposed  of  adversaries  fierce  in  arms, 
When  Pallas,  in  the  form  and  with  the  voice 
Approach'd  of  Mentor,  whom  Laertes*  son 
Beheld,  and  joyful  at  the  sight,  exclalm'd. 

Help,  Mentor  !  help — now  recollect  a  friend 
And  benefactor,  bom  when  thou  wast  bom. 

So  he,  not  unsuspicious  that  he  saw 
Pallas,  the  heroine  of  heaven.     Meantime 
The  suitors  fill'd  with  menaces  the  dome. 
And  Agela(is  first,  Damastor's  son, 
In  accents  harsh  rebuked  the  goddess  tha& 

Beware,  oh  Mentor !  that  he  lure  thee  not 
To  oppose  the  suitora  and  to  aid  himself. 
For  thus  will  we.     Ulysses  and  his  son 
Both  slain,  in  vengeance  of  thy  purposed  deeds 
Against  us,  we  will  slay  thee  next,  and  thou 
With  thy  own  head  shalt  satisfy  the  wrong. 
Your  force  thus  quell'd  in  battle,  all  thy  wealth 
Whether  in  house  or  field,  mingled  with  his. 
We  will  confiscate,  neither  will  we  leave 
Or  son  of  thine,  or  daughter  in  thy  house 
Alive,  nor  shall  thy  virtuous  consort  more 
Within  the  walls  of  Ithaca  be  seen. 

He  ended,  and  his  words  with  wrath  inflamed 
Minerva's  heart  the  more ;  incensed,  she  tum*d 
Toward  Ulysses,  whom  she  thus  reproved. 

Thou  neither  own*st  the  courage  nor  the  force, 
Ulysses  now,  which  nine  whole  years  thou  show'dst 
At  Ilium,  waging  battle  obstmate 
For  high-born  Helen,  and  in  horrid  fight 
Destroying  multitudes,  till  thy  advice 
At  last  laid  Priam's  bulwark'd  city  low. 
Why,  m  possession  of  thy  proper  home     [oppose 
And  substance,  moum'st  thou  want  of  power  to 
The  suitors  I  Stand  beside  me,  mark  my  deeds. 
And  thou  shalt  own  Mentor  Alcimides 
A  valiant  ftiend,  and  mindful  of  thy  lore. 

She  spake ;  nor  nuuie  she  victory  as  yet 
Entire  his  own,  proving  the  valour,  first. 
Both  of  the  sire  and  of  his  glorious  son. 
But,  springing  in  a  swallow's  form  aloft, 
Perch'd  on  a  rafter  of  the  splendid  roof. 
Then,  AgeUQs  animated  loud 
The  suitors,  whom  Eurynomus  also  roused, 
Amphimedon,  and  Demoptolemus, 


And  Polyctorides,  Pisander  named. 
And  Polybus  the  brave ;  for  noblest  hr 
Of  all  the  suitor  chiefs  who  now  survived 
And  fought  for  life  were  these.  The  bow  had  qadfd 
And  shafts,  in  quick  succession  sent,  the  rest 
Then  Agelaiis  mus  harangued  them  alL 

We  soon  shall  tame,  O  friends,  this  warrior's 
Whom  Mentor,  after  all  his  air>'  vaunts  [migiit, 
Hath  left,  and  at  the  portal  now  remain  j 

Themselves  alone.    Dismiss  not  therefore,  all,      , 
Your  spears  together,  but  with  six  alone 
Assail  them  first ;  Jove  willing,  w^e  shall  piooe 
Ulysses,  and  subduing  him,  shall  slay 
With  ease  the  rest ;  ueir  force  is  ss^ely  scom'd. 

He  ceased ;  and,  as  he  bade,  six  hurl'd  the  speir  I 
Together ;  but  Minerva  gave  them  all  j 

A  devious  flight ;  ^  one  struck  a  column,  one 
The  planks  of  the  broad  portal,  and  a  third 
Flung  right  his  ashen  beam  ponderous  with  bruB 
Against  the  wall.     Then  (every  suitor's  spear 
Eluded)  thus  Ulj-sses  gave  the  word — 

Now  friends !  I  counsel  you  that  ye  dismifls 
Your  spe&rs  at  thenty  who,  not  content  with  pan 
Enormities,  tliirst  also  for  our  blood. 

He  said,  and  with  unerring  aim  all  threw 
Their  glittering  spears.     Ulysses  on  the  groond     ' 
Stretch'd  Demoptolemus ;  £ur)'ade6  I 

Fell  by  Telemachus ;  the  swine-herd  slew  I 

ElKtus,  and  the  keeper  of  the  beeves  1 

Pisander ;  in  one  moment  all  ahke 
Lay  grinding  with  their  teeth  the  dusty  floor. 
Back  flew  the  suitors  to  the  farthest  v^ll. 
On  whom  those  valiant  four  advancing,  each 
Recover'd,  quick,  his  weapon  from  the  dead.         ' 
Then  hurl'd  the  desperate  suitors  yet  again 
Their  glittering  spears,  but  Pallas  gave  to  each 
A  frustrate  course  ;  one  struck  a  column,  cme 
The  planks  of  the  broad  portal,  and  a  third 
Flung  full  his  aslien  beam  against  the  walL 
Yet  pierced  Amphimedon  the  prince's  wrist. 
But  slightly,  a  skin-wound,  and  o'er  his  shield 
Ctesippus  reach'd  the  shoulder  of  the  good 
Eumseus,  but  his  glancing  weapon  swift 
O'erflew  the  mark,  and  fell.    And  now  the  fouTy 
Ulysses,  dauntless  hero,  and  his  friends 
All  hurl'd  their  spears  together  in  return. 
Himself  Ulysses,  city-waster  chief. 
Wounded  Eurydamas ;  Ulysses'  son 
Amphimedon ;  the  swine-herd  Polybus ; 
And  in  his  breast  the  keeper  of  the  beeves 
Ctesippus,  glorying  over  whom,  he  cried. 

Oh  son  of  Pol^'werses  !  whose  delight 
Hath  been  to  taunt  and  jeer,  never  again 
Boast  foolishly,  but  to  the  gods  commit 
Thv  ton^e,  since  they  are  mightier  far  than  then. 
Take  this — a  compensation  for  thy  pledge 
Of  hospitality,  the  huge  ox-hoof^ 
Which  while  he  roaiird  the  pakce,  begging  abns, 
Ulysses  at  thy  bounteous  hand  received. 

So  gloried  he ;  then  grasping  still  his  spear, 
Ulysses  pierced  Damastor's  son,  and  next 
Telemachus,  enforcing  his  long  beam 
Sheer  through  his  bowels  and  his  ba^  trans 
Leiocritus ;  he  prostrate  smote  the  floor,  [piereed 
Then  Pallas  from  the  loftv  roof  held  forth 
Her  host-confounding  aegis  o'er  their  heads, 

>  The  daviatkm  of  three  only  is  deecrlbed,  whidi  mail 
be  understood,  therefore,  as  instanoes  of  the  ill  miooch  of 
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ing  their  soals  with  fear.    They  through 

hall 

■Atter'd  as  an  herd,  which  rapid-wing'd 
l-fly  dissipates,  infester  fell 
es,  when  vernal  sans  shine  hot  and  long. 
I  when  bow-beak'd  vultures  crooked-claw*d 
■cm  the  mountains  on  the  smaller  fowl ; 
d  at  the  toils  that  spread  the  plain 
rk  takes  wing,  they,  darting  from  above, 
seize,  and  slay,  resistance  or  escape 
,  the  fowler's  heart  leaps  with  delight ; 
,  pursuing  through  the  spacious  hall 
tors,  smote  them  on  all  sides,  their  heads 
1  beneath  the  sword,  with  hideous  groans 
ace  rang,  and  the  floor  foain'd  with  blood. 
;w  Leiodes  to  Ulysses'  knees, 
clasping,  in  wingM  accents  thus  he  cried, 
ip  thv  knees,  Ulysses  !  oh  respect 
,  and  spare  me  !     Never  have  I  word 
18  spoken,  or  injurious  deed 
ted  'gninst  the  women  of  thy  house, 
ers,  so  transgressing,  oft  forbad, 
y  abstain'd  not,  and  a  dreadful  iate 
their  wickedness  have  therefore  found, 
heir  soothsayer  alone,  must  fall, 

unoffending ;  such  is  the  return 
tals  made  for  benefits  received  ! 
horn  Ulysses,  lonring-dark,  replied, 
thy  boast!     Hast  thou  indeed  for  these 
r's  high  office  flU'd  !     Then  doubtless  oft 
yer  hath  been  that  distant  far  might  prove 
'  delectable  of  my  return, 
it  my  consort  might  thy  own  become 

thee  children  ;  wherefore  thee  I  doom 
^  death  which  thou  shalt  not  avoid. 
)ing,  he  caught  the  faulchion  from  the  floor 
Agelaiis  had  let  fall,  and  smote 
,  while  he  kneel'd,  athwart  his  neck 
enly,  that  ere  his  tongue  had  ceased 
d  for  life,  his  head  was  in  the  dust, 
emius,  son  of  Terpius,  bard  divine, 
trough  compulsion,  with  his  song  regaled 
tors,  a  like  dreadful  death  escaped. 

the  postern,  harp  in  hand,  he  stood, 
il  if,  issuing,  he  should  take  his  scat 
he  altar  of  Hercsean'  Jove, 
oft  Ulysses  offered,  and  his  sire, 
;hs  of  beeves,  or  whether  he  should  haste, 
lest  suppliant,  to  embrace  his  knees, 
urse,  at  length,  most  pleased  him  ;  then 
ween 

ker  and  an  ai*gent-studded  throne 
mded  his  sweet  lyre,  and  seizing  fast 
T)'8  knees,  him  suppliant  thus  address'd. 
p  thy  knees,  Ulysses  !  oh  respect 
,  and  spare  me.     Thou  shalt  not  escape 
thyself  hereafter,  if  thou  slay 
rmer  of  the  woes  of  gods  and  men. 
^ht  am  I,  and  treasure  in  my  mind 

a  simfle  we  neem  to  have  a  carious  account  of  the 
lanner  of  fowling.  The  nets  (for  v4<p€a  is  used 
nse  by  Aristophanes)  were  spread  on  a  plain ;  on 
ing  rising  ground  were  stationed  they  who  had 
the  vultures,  (such  Homer  calls  them)  which 
Qed  to  the  sport.  The  alarm  being  given  to  the 
•w,  the  vultures  were  lootied,  when  if  any  of  them 
licir  talons,  the  nets  were  ready  to  enclose  them, 
ithius.  Dacier.  Clarke. 

led  because  he  was  worshiped  within  the  EpNOS 
lat  surrounded  the  court. 


Themes  of  all  argument  from  heaven  inspired. 

And  I  can  sing  to  thee  as  to  a  god. 

Ah  then  behead  me  not !     Put  even  the  wish 

Far  from  thee  !  for  thy  own  beloved  son 

Can  witness,  that  not  drawn  by  choice,  or  driven 

By  stress  of  want,  resorting  to  thine  house 

I  have  regaled  these  revelers  so  oft. 

But  under  force  of  mightier  far  than  I. 

So  he  ;  whose  wofds  soon  as  the  sacred  might 
Heard  of  Telemachus,  approaching  quick 
His  father,  thus  humane  he  interposed. 

Hold — harm  not  with  the  vengeful  faulchion'a 
This  blameless  man ;  and  we  will  also  spare  [edge 
Medon  the  herald,  who  hath  ever  been 
A  watchful  guardian  of  my  boybh  years, 
Unless  Philoetius  have  already  shiin  him. 
Or  else  Eumseus,  or  thyself,  perchance. 
Unconscious,  in  the  tumult  of  our  foes. 

He  spake,  whom  Medon  hearing  (for  he  Uy 
Beneath  a  throne,  and  in  a  new-stript  hide 
Enfolded,  tremblhig  with  the  dread  of  death) 
Sprang  from  his  hiding-place,  and  casting  off 
The  sUn,  flew  to  Telemachus,  embraced 
His  knees,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  exclaim'd. 

Prince  1  I  am  here— oh,  pity  me  !  repress 
Thine  own,  and  pacify  thy  father's  wrath. 
That  he  destroy  not  me,  through  fierce  revenge 
Of  their  iniquities  who  have  consumed 
His  wealth,  and  in  their  folly  scom'd  his  son. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied. 
Smiling  complacent     Fear  not ;  my  own  son 
Hath  pleaded  for  thee.    Therefore  (taught  thyself 
That  truth)  teach  others  the  superior  worth 
Of  benefits  with  injuries  compared. 
But  go  ye  forth,  thou  and  the  sacred  bard. 
That  ye  may  sit  distant  in  yonder  court 
From  all  this  carnage,  while  I  give  command 
Myself  concerning  it,  to  those  within. 

He  ceased ;  they  going  forth,  took  each  his  seat 
Beside  Jove's  altar,  but  with  careful  looks 
Suspicious,  dreading  without  cease  the  sword. 
Meantime  Ul^-sses  search'd  his  hall  in  quest 
Of  living  foes,  if  any  still  survived 
Unpunish'd  ;  but  he  found  them  all  alike 
Weltering  in  dust  and  blood ;  numerous  they  lay 
Like  fishes  when  they  strew  the  sinuous  shore 
Of  ocean,  from  the  grey  gulf  drawn  aground 
In  nets  of  many  a  mesh ;  they  on  the  sands 
Lie  spread,  athirst  for  the  salt  wave,  till  hot 
The  gazing  sun  dries  all  their  life  an-ay ; 
So  lay  the  suitors  heap'd,  and  thus  at  length 
The  prudent  chief  gave  order  to  his  son. 

Telemachus ;  bid  Euryclea  come 
Quickly,  the  nurse,  to  whom  I  would  impart 
The  purpose  which  now  occupies  me  most. 

He  said ;  obedient  to  his  sire,  the  prince 
Smote  on  the  door,  and  summon'd  loud  the  nurses 

Arise,  thou  ancient  governess  of  all 
Our  female  menials,  and  come  forth ;  attend 
My  father ;  he  hath  somewhat  for  thine  ear. 

So  he  ;  nor  flew  his  words  useless  away. 
For  throwing  wide  the  portal,  forth  she  came. 
And  by  Telemachus  conducted,  found 
Ere  long  Ulysses  amid  all  the  slain. 
With  blood  defiled  and  dust ;  dread  he  appeared 
As  from  the  pastured  ox  newly-devour'd 
The  lion  stalking  back ;  his  ample  chest 
With  gory  drops  and  his  broad  cheeks  are  hung. 
Tremendous  spectacle !  such  seem'd  the  chief, 
Blood-stain 'd  all  over.    She  the  carnage  spread 
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On  all  sides  seeing,  and  the  pools  of  blood. 
Felt  impulse  forcible  to  publish  loud 
That  wonderous  triumph  ;  but  her  lord  repress'd 
The  shout  of  rapture  ere  it  burst  abroad. 
And  iu  wing'd  accents  thus  his  will  enforced. 

Silent  exult,  O  ancient  matron  dear  1 
Shout  not,  be  still.     Unholy  is  the  voice 
Of  loud  thanksgiving  over  slaughter^  men. 
Their  own  atrocious  deeds  and  the  gods'  will 
Have  slain  all  these ;  for  whether  noble  guest 
Arrived  or  base,  they  scoff 'd  at  all  alike, 
And  for  their  wickedness  have  therefore  died. 
But  say ;  of  my  domestic  women,  who 
Have  scom'd  me,  and  whom  find'st  thou  mnooent! 

To  whom  good  Euryclea  thus  replied. 
My  son  !  I  will  declare  the  truth  ;  thou  keep'st 
Female  domestics  fifty  in  th  v  house, 
Whom  we  have  made  intelligent  to  comb 
The  fleece,  and  to  perform  whatever  task. 
Of  these,  twice  six  have  overpassed  the  bounds 
Of  modesty,  respecting  neither  me. 
Nor  yet  the  queen ;  and  thy  own  8on,  adult 
So  lately,  no  permission  had  from  her 
To  regulate  the  women  of  her  train. 
But  I  am  gone,  I  fly  with  what  hath  pass'd 
To  the  queen's  ear,  who  nought  suspects,  so  sound 
She  sleeps,  by  some  divinity  composed. 

Then  answer  thus  Ulyases  wise  return'd. 
Hush,  and  disturb  her  not.     Go.    Summon  first 
Those  wantons,  who  have  long  deserved  to  die. 

He  ceased ;  then  issued  forth  the  ancient  dame 
To  summon  those  bad  women,  and,  meantime, 
Calling  his  son,  Phila'tius,  and  Eumteus, 
Ulysses  in  wingM  accents  thus  began. 

Bestir  ye,  and  remove  the  dead  ;  command 
Those  women  also  to  your  help ;  then  cleanse 
With  bibulous  sponges  and  with  water  all 
The  seats  and  tables ;  when  ye  shall  have  thus 
Set  all  in  order,  lead  those  women  forth. 
And  in  the  centre  of  the  spacious  court. 
Between  the  scullery  and  the  outer-wall 
Smite  them  with  your  broad  faulchions  till  tliey  lose 
In  death  the  memory  of  their  secret  loves 
Indulged  with  wretches  lawless  as  themselves. 

He  ended,  and  the  damsels  came  at  once 
All  forth,  lunenting,  and  with  tepid  tears 
Showering  the  ground ;  with  mutual  labour,  first. 
Bearing  the  bodies  forth  into  the  court. 
They  lodged  them  in  the  portico ;  meantime 
Ulysses  stem  enjoin'd  them  haste,  and  urged 
By  sad  necessity,  they  bore  all  out. 
With  sponges  and  with  water  next  they  cleansed 
The  thrones  and  tables,  while  Telemachus 
Besom'd  the  floor,  Eumseus  in  that  work 
Aiding  him  and  the  keeper  of  the  beeves. 
And  those  twelve  damsels  bearing  forth  the  soil. 
Thus  order  given  to  all  within,  they  next 
Led  forth  the  women,  whom  they  shut  between 
The  scullery  and  the  outer-wall  in  close 
Durance,  from  which  no  prisoner  could  escape. 
And  thus  Telemachus  discreet  began. 

An  honourable  death  is  not  for  these 
By  my  advice,  who  have  so  often  heap'd 
Reproach  on  mine  and  on  my  mother's  head, 
And  held  lewd  commerce  with  the  suitor-train. 

He  said,  and  noosing  a  strong  galley-rope 
To  an  huge  colunm,  led  the  coi^  around 
The  spacious  dome,  suspended  so  aloft 
That  none  with  quivering  feet  might  reach  the  floor. 
As  when  a  flight  of  doves  entering  the  copse. 


Or  broad-wing'd  thrashes,  strike  against  the  net 
Within,  ill  rest  entangled  there  they  find. 
So  they,  suspended  by  the  neck,  expired 
All  in  one  line  together.     Death  abhorr'd  ! 
Witli  restless  feet  awhile  they  beat  the  air. 
Then  ceased.    And  now  through  vestibule  and  hal 
They  led  Melanthius  forth.     With  ruthless  steel 
They  pared  away  his  ears  and  nose,  plack'd  fortii 
His  parts  of  shune,  destined  to  feed  the  dogs, 
And  still  indignant,  lopp'd  his  hands  and  fi^ 
Then,  laving  each  his  feet  and  hands,  thej 
Again  Ulysses ;  all  their  work  was  done. 
And  thus  the  cliief  to  Euryclea  spake. 

Bring  bUst-averting  sulphur,  nurse,  bring  fire! 
That  I  may  fumigate  my  walb ;  then  bid 
iPenelope  with  her  attendants  down. 
And  summon  all  the  women  of  her  train.         « 

But  Euryclea  thus  his  nurse  replied. 
My  son  !  thou  hast  well  said  ;  yet  will  I  first 
Serve  thee  with  vest  and  mantle.     Stand  not  bert 
In  thy  own  palace  clothed  with  tatters  foul 
And  beggarly, — she  will  abhor  the  sight. 

Then  answer  thus  Ulysses  wise  return'd. 
Not  so.     Bring  fire  for  fumigation  first. 

He  said ;  nor  Euryclea  his  loved  nurse 
Longer  delay'd,  but  sulphur  brought  and  fire. 
When  he  with  purifying  steams  himself 
Vbited  every  part,  the  banquet-room. 
The  vestibule,  the  court.     Ranging  meantime 
His  house  magnificent,  the  matron  call'd 
The  women  to  attend  their  lord  in  haste. 
And  they  attended,  bearing  each  a  torch. 
Then  gather'd  they  around  him  all,  sincere 
Welcoming  his  return ;  with  close  embrace 
Enfolding  him,  each  kiss'd  his  brows,  and  each 
His  shoulders,  and  his  hands  lock'd  fast  in  hen. 
He,  irresistible  the  impulse  felt 
To  sigh  and  weep,  well  recognizing  alL 


BOOK  XXIII. 

ARGUMENT. 
Ulynes,  with  some  difficulty,  cunvinoes  Penelope  of  hb 
identity,  who,  at  length,  overcome  by  force  nf  evldcaee, 
receives  him  to  her  arms  with  transport.  He  entertains 
her  with  a  recital  of  his  ad  ventures,  and  in  hisnarratloa 
the  principal  events  of  the  poem  are  recapitulated.  In 
the  morning,  Ulysses,  Telemachus,  the  herdsman  and 
the  swine-herd,  depart  int«i  the  country. 

And  now,  with  exultation  loud  the  nurse 

Again  ascended,  eager  to  apprize 

The  queen  of  her  Ulysses'  safe  return ; 

Joy  braced  her  knees,  with  nimbleness  of  yooth 

She  stepp'd,  and  at  her  ear,  her  thus  bespake. 

Arise,  Penelope !  dear  daughter,  see 
With  thy  own  eyes  thy  daily  wish  IfulfiU'd. 
Ulysses  is  arrived ;  hath  reach'd  at  last 
His  native  home,  and  all  those  suitors  prood 
Hath  slaughter'd,  who  his  family  distress'd. 
His  substance  wasted,  and  controul'd  his  son. 

To  whom  Penelope  discreet  replied. 
Dear  nurse  !  the  gods  have  surely  ta'en  away 
Thy  judgment ;  they  transform  the  wise  to  foola^ 
And  fools  conduct  to  wisdom,  and  have  marr'd 
Thy  intellect,  who  wast  discreet  before. 
Why  wilt  thou  mock  me,  wTetched  as  I  am. 
With  tales  extravagant !  and  why  disturb 
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imben  sweet  that  »eaX*d  so  fiust  mine 

! 

sweet  slumben  have  I  neyer  known 

Ul^-sses  on  his  voyage  sail'd 
ad  city  never  to  be  named, 
tant  to  thy  pUu»  again — begone— 
inother  of  my  maidens  dared 
ly  sleep  with  tidings  wild  as  these, 
niss'd  her  down  into  the  house 
ghly ;  but  thine  age  excuses  thee. 
•m  the  venerable  matron  thus, 
lee  not,  my  child ;  no — he  is  come— 
Ulysses,  even  as  I  say, 
nger,  obiect  of  the  scorn  of  alL 
us  well  knew  his  sire  arrived, 
sntly  concealed  the  tidings,  so 
;  the  more  the  suitors'  punishment, 
yclea  ;  she  transported  heard, 
iging  from  the  bed,  wrapp'd  in  her  arms 
nt  woman,  shedding  tears  of  joy, 
ing*d  accents  ardent  thus  replied, 
n,  dear  nurse,  inform  me !  tell  me  true  ! 
ndeed  arrived  as  thou  declarest ! 
;d  he  to  assail  alone  that  band 
less  ones,  for  ever  swarming  here  ! 
'^uryclea,  thus,  matron  beloved. 

saw  or  knew ;  but  only  heard 
r  the  wounded ;  in  the  interior  house 
bling  sat,  and  every  door  was  fast, 
remaiu'd,  till  by  his  father  sent, 
son  caird  me  forth.    Going  I  found 
ompass'd  by  the  slaughtered  dead, 
er'd  wide  the  pavement,  heaps  on  heaps, 
have  cheer'd  thy  heart  to  have  beheld 
and  lion^like  with  crimson  stains 
ter  and  of  dust  all  dappled  o'er. 
1  the  portal,  at  this  moment,  lie 
lies,  and  he  fumigates,  meantime, 
e  with  sulphur  and  with  flames  of  fire, 
1  himself  sent  me  to  bid  thee  down, 
e,  then,  that  ye  may  give  your  hearts 
3S8  both,  for  ye  have  much  endured ; 
ivent,  so  long  your  soul's  desire, 

himself  hath  to  his  household  gods 
um'd,  thee  and  his  son  he  finds 
i  and  at  your  home,  nor  hath  he  left 
t'd  one  of  all  his  enemies, 
swer'd,  then,  Penelope  discreet. 
St  nurse !  indulge  not  to  excess 
;erous  triumph.    Thou  art  well  apprized 
-•ome  his  appearance  here  would  prove 
It  chief  to  me,  and  to  his  son, 
>ur  love.     But  these  things  are  not  so ; 
1  resentful  of  their  evil  deeds, 
leir  biting  contumely  severe, 
n  those  proud  ;  for  whether  noble  guest 
)r  base,  alike  they  scoff 'd  at  all, 
Jieir  wickedness  have  therefore  died. 
Jlysses  distant  far,  I  know, 
eece  hath  perish'd,  and  returns  no  more. 
)m  thus  Euryclea,  nurse  beloved, 
rd,  my  daughter,  hath  escaped  thy  lips, 
3  afiirm'st  thy  husband,  now  within 
is  own  hearth-side,  for  ever  lost  I 
»u  be  thus  incredulous  I    Heai*  again — 
ee  yet  proof  past  dispute,  his  scar 
d  by  a  wild-boar's  ivory  tusk, 
im  I  remark'd  it,  and  desired, 
9  tell  thee,  but  he,  ever  wise, 
sing  with  both  hands  my  lips,  forbad. 


Come,  follow  me.    My  life  shall  be  the  pledge. 
If  I  deceive  thee,  kill  me  as  thou  wilt. 

To  whom  Penelope  discreet  replied. 
Ah,  dearest  nurse,  sagacious  as  thou  art, 
Thou  little  know'st  to  scan  the  counsels  wise 
Of  the  eternal  gods.    But  let  us  seek 
My  son,  however,  that  I  may  behold 
The  suitors  dead,  and  him  by  whom  they  died. 

So  saying,  she  left  her  chamber,  musing  much 
In  her  descent,  whether  to  interrogate 
Her  lord  apart,  or  whether  to  imprint. 
At  once,  his  hands  with  kisses  and  his  brows. 
O'erpassing  light  the  portal-step  of  stone 
She  enter*!.    He  sat  opposite,  illumed 
By  the  hearth's  sprightly  blaze,  and  close  before 
A  pillar  of  the  dome,  waiting  with  eyes 
Downcast,  till  viewing  him,  his  noble  spouse 
Should  speak  to  him ;  but  she  sat  silent  long, 
Her  faculties  in  mute  amazement  held. 
By  turns  she  riveted  her  eyes  on  his, 
And,  seeing  him  so  foul  attired,  by  turns 
She  recognized  him  not ;  then  spake  her  son 
Telcmachus,  and  her  silence  thus  reproved. 

My  mother  !  ah  my  hapless  and  my  most 
Obdurate  mother !  wherefore  thus  aloof 
Shunn'st  thou  my  father,  neither  at  his  side 
Sitting  affectionate,  nor  uttering  word  I 
Another  wife  lives  not  who  could  endure 
Such  distance  fix>m  her  husband  new-retum'd 
To  his  own  country  in  the  twentieth  year, 
After  much  hardship ;  but  thy  heart  is  still 
As  ever,  less  impressible  than  stone. 

To  whom  Penelope  discreet  replied. 
I  am  all  wonder,  O  my  son !  my  soul 
Is  stunn'd  within  me ;  power  to  speak  to  him 
Or  to  interrogate  him  have  I  none. 
Or  even  to  look  on  him  ;  but  if  imleed 
He  be  Ulysses,  and  have  reach'd  hb  home, 
I  shall  believe  it  soon,  by  proof  convinced 
Of  signs,  known  only  to  himself  and  me. 

She  said  ;  then  smiled  the  hero  toil-inured, 
And  in  wing'd  accents  thus  spake  to  his  son. 

Leave  thou,  Telemachus,  thy  mother  here 
To  sift  and  prove  me ;  she  will  know  me  soon 
More  certainly ;  she  sees  me  ill-attired 
And  squalid  now ;  therefore  she  shows  me  scorn. 
And  no  belief  hath  yet  that  I  am  he. 
But  we  have  need,  thou  and  myself,  of  deep 
Deliberation.     If  a  man  have  slain 
One  only  citizen,  who  leaves  behind 
Few  interested  to  avenge  his  death. 
Yet  flying  he  forsakes  both  friends  and  home ; 
But  we  have  slain  the  noblest  princes  far 
Of  Ithaca,  on  whom  our  city  most 
Depended ;  therefore,  I  advise  thee,  think  ! 

Him,  prudent,  then  answer'd  Telemachus. 
Be  that  thy  care,  my  father  1  for  report 
ProcUums  thee  shrewdest  of  mankind,  with  whom 
In  ingenuity  may  none  compare. 
Lead  thou  ;  to  follow  thee  shall  be  our  part 
With  prompt  alacrity ;  nor  shall,  1  judge, 
Courage  be  wanting  to  our  utmost  force. 

Thus  then  replied  Ulysses,  ever  wise. 
To  me  the  safest  counsel  and  the  best 
Seems  this.    First  wash  yourselves,  and  put  ye  on 
Your  tunics  ;  bid  ye  next  the  maidens  take 
Their  best  attire,  and  let  the  hard  divine 
Harping  melodious  play  a  sportive  dance. 
That  whether  passenger  or  neighbour  hear^ 
All  may  imagine  nuptials  held  within. 
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So  shall  not  loud  report  that  we  hare  slain 

All  those,  alarm  the  city  till  we  gain 

Our  woods  and  fields,  where,  once  arrived,  roch 

plans 
We  will  devise,  as  Jove  shall  deign  to  inspire. 

He  spake,  and  all  obedient  in  ^e  bath 
First  laved  themselves,  then  put  their  tunics  on ; 
The  damsels  also  drcss'd,  and  the  sweet  bard 
Harping  melodious,  kindled  strong  desire 
In  all  of  jocund  song  and  graceful  dance. 
The  palace  under  all  its  vaulted  roof 
Remurmur'd  to  the  feet  of  sportive  youths 
And  cinctured  maidens,  while  no  few  abroad. 
Hearing  such  revelry  within,  remark'd  ; — 

The  queen  with  many  wooers,  weds  at  last. 
Ah  fickle  and  unworthy  fair  !  too  frail 
Always  to  keep  inviolate  the  house 
Of  her  first  lord,  and  wait  for  his  return. 

So  spake  the  people ;  but  they  little  knew 
What  had  befallen.     Eur^nome,  meantime, 
With  bath  and  unction  served  the  illustrious  chief 
Ulysses,  and  he  saw  himself  attired 
Royally  once  again  in  his  own  house. 
Then  Fallas  over  all  his  features  shed 
Superior  beauty,  dignified  his  form 
With  added  amplitude,  and  pour'd  his  curls 
Like  hyacinthine  flowers  down  from  hb  brows. 
As  when  some  artist  by  Minerva  made 
And  Vulcan,  wise  to  execute  all  tasks 
Ingenious,  borders  silver  with  a  wreath 
Of  gold,  accomplishing  a  graceful  work, 
Sucn  grace  the  goddess  o'er  his  ample  chest 
Copious  diffused,  and  o'er  his  manly  brows. 
He,  godlike,  stepping  from  the  bath,  resumed 
His  former  seat  magnificent,  and  sat 
Opposite  to  the  queen,  to  whom  he  said. 

Penelope  !  the  gods  to  thee  have  given 
Of  all  thy  sex,  the  most  obdurate  heart. 
Another  wife  lives  not  who  could  endure 
Such  distance  from  her  husband  ncw-retum*d 
To  his  own  country  in  the  twentieth  year, 
After  such  hardship.     But  prepare  me,  nune^ 
A  bed,  for  solitary  I  must  sleep, 
Since  she  is  iron,  and  feels  not  for  me. 

Him,  answer'd  then  prudent  Penelope. 
I  neither  magnify  thee,  sir  !  nor  yet 
Deprc«ciate  thee,  nor  is  my  wonder  such 
As  hurries  me  at  once  into  thy  arms. 
Though  my  remembrance  perfectly  retains, 
Such  as  he  was,  Ulysses,  when  he  sailed 
On  board  his  bark  from  Ithaca — Go,  nurse, 
Prepare  his  bed,  but  not  within  the  walls 
Of  his  own  chamber  built  with  his  own  hands. 
Spread  it  without,  and  spread  it  well  with  warm 
Mantles,  with  fleeces,  and  with  richest  rugs. 

So  spake  she,  '  proving  him,  and,  not  untouch'd 
With  anger  at  that  word,  thus  he  replied. 

Penelope,  that  order  grates  my  ear. 
Who  hath  displaced  my  bed !    The  task  were  hard 
Even  to  an  artist ;  other  than  a  god 
None  might  with  ease  remove  it ;  as  for  man, 
It  might  defy  the  stoutest  in  his  prime 
Of  youth,  to  heave  it  to  a  different  spot. 
For  in  that  bed  elaborate,  a  sign, 

>  Tho  proof  consisted  in  this  — that  tho  bed  being  at- 
tached to  the  stump  of  an  olive  tree  still  rooted,  waa 
immoveable,  and  Ulysses  having  made  it  himself,  no  per- 
son present,  he  must  needs  bo  apprized  of  the  impossibility 
of  her  orders,  if  he  were  indeed  Ulysses ;  accordingly,  this 
domunstrutiun  of  his  identity  satisfies  all  her  icruplefi. 


A  special  sign  consists ;  I  waa  myself 
The  artificer  ;  I  fashion'd  it  alone. 
Within  the  court  a  leafy  oUve  grew 
Lofty,  luxuriant,  pillar-like  in  girth. 
Around  this  tree  1  built,  with  maasj  stoiMa 
Cemented  close,  my  chamber,  roof 'd  it  o'er. 
And  hung  the  glntinated  portals  on. 
I  lopp'd  Uie  ample  foliage  and  the  boughs, 
And  severing  near  the  root  its  solid  boie. 
Smoothed  all  the  rugged  stump  with  skilfoi  hand, 
And  wrought  it  to  a  pedestal  well  squared 
And  modeled  by  the  line.     I  wimbled,  next. 
The  frame  throughout,  and  from  the  olive-stomp 
Beginning,  fashion'd  the  whole  bed  above 
Till  all  was  finished,  plated  o*er  with  gold. 
With  silver,  and  with  ivory,  and  beneath 
Close  interlaced  with  purple  cordage  strong. 
Such  sign  I  give  thee.     But  if  still  it  stand 
Unmoved,  or  if  some  other,  severing  sheer 
The  olive  from  its  bottom,  have  displaced 
My  bed — that  matter  is  best  known  to  thee. 

He  ceased ;  she,  conscious  of  the  sign  so  pUin 
Given  by  Ulysses,  heard  with  fluttering  heart 
And  faultering  knees  that  proof.  Weeping  she  no 
Direct  toward  him,  threw  her  arms  around 
The  hero,  kiss'd  his  forehead,  and  replied. 

Ah  my  Ulysses !  pardon  me — frown  not — 
Thou  who  at  other  times  hast  ever  shown 
Superior  wisdom !  all  our  griefs  have  flow'd 
From  the  gods*  will ;  they  envied  us  the  bliss 
Of  undivided  union  sweet  enjoy*d 
Through  life,  from  early  youth  to  latest  age. 
No.     Be  not  angry  now ;  pardon  the  fault 
That  I  embraced  thee  not  as  soon  as  seen. 
For  horror  hath  not  ceased  to  overwhelm 
My  soul,  lest  some  false  alien  should,  perchanee. 
Beguile  me,  for  our  house  draws  numerous  such. 
Jove's  daughter,  Argive  Helen,  ne'er  had  given 
Free  entertainment  to  a  stranger's  love. 
Had  she  foreknown  that  the  heroic  sons 
Of  Greece  would  bring  her  to  her  home  again. 
But  heaven  incited  her  to  that  offence, 
Who  never,  else,  had  even  in  her  thought 
Harbour'd  the  foul  enormity,  from  which 
Originated  even  our  distress. 
But  now,  since  evident  thou  hast  described 
Our  bed,  which  never  mortal  yet  beheld. 
Ourselves  except  and  Actoris  my  own 
Attendant,  given  me  when  I  left  my  home 
By  good  Icarius,  and  who  kept  the  door, 
Though  hard  to  be  convinced,  at  Ust  I  yield. 

So  saying,  she  awaken'd  in  his  soul 
Pity  and  grief;  and  folding  in  his  arms 
His  blameless  consort  beautiful,  he  wept. 
Welcome  as  land  appears  to  those  who  swim. 
Whose  gallant  bark  Neptune  with  rolling  waTSS 
And  stormy  winds  hath  sunk  in  the  wide  sea, 
A  mariner  or  two,  perchance,  escape 
The  foamy  flood,  and  swimming  reach  the  laud. 
Weary  indeed,  and  with  incrusted  brine 
All  rough,  but  oh,  how  glad  to  cUmb  the  coast ! 
So  welcome  in  her  eyes  Ul^'sses  seem'd. 
Around  whose  neck  winding  her  snowy  arms. 
She  clung  as  she  would  loose  him  never  more. 
Thus  had  they  wept  till  rosy-finger'd  mom 
Had  found  them  weeping,  but  Minerva  check'd 
Night's  almost  finished  course,  and  held,  meantmie. 
The  golden  dawn  close  prisoner  in  the  dec^ 
Forbidding  her  to  lead  her  coursers  forth, 
Lanipus  and  Pha£thon  that  furnish  light 
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tlie  earth,  and  join  them  to  the  yoke, 
litis,  Ulysses  to  Penelope. 
ove  !  we  have  not  yet  attain'd  the  close 
>ur  sufferings,  but  unmeasured  toil 
18  remains,  which  I  must  still  achieve, 
the  spirit  of  the  Theban  seer 
'd  me,  on  that  day,  when  to  inquire 
6  and  of  my  people's  safe  return 
iey*d  down  to  Pluto's  drear  abode, 
us  hence  to  bed,  there  to  enjoy 
lil  repose.     My  love,  make  no  delay, 
answer'd  then  prudent  Penelope, 
halt  to  bed  at  whatsoever  time 
ul  desires,  since  the  immortal  gods 
lee  to  me  and  to  thy  home  again, 
ou  hast  spoken  from  the  seer  of  Thebes 
luus  toils  yet  unperformed ;  declare 
^ils  I  Thou  wilt  disclose  them,  as  I  judge, 
ter,  and  why  not  disclose  them  now  t 
■hom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied, 
iversant  with  woe  I  why  would'st  thou  learn 
tie  {  but  I  will  tell  it  thee  at  large, 
•'ilt  not  hear  with  joy,  nor  shall  myself 
dy  rehearse  it;  for  he  bade  me  seek 
ter  city,  bearing,  as  I  go, 
ely  oar,  till  I  shall  find,  at  length, 
le  who  the  sea  know  not,  nor  eat 
alted ;  they  trim  galley  crimson-prow*d 
le'er  beheld,  nor  yet  smooth  shaven  oar 
hich  the  vessel  wing'd  scuds  o'er  the  waves, 
e  me  also  this  authentic  sign, 
I  will  tell  thee.     In  what  place  soe'er 
ce  to  meet  a  traveller  who  shall  name 
r  on  my  broad  shoulder  borne,  a  van ' ; 
le  me,  planting  it  on  that  same  spot, 
ip  the  king  of  ocean  with  a  bull, 
,  and  a  lascivious  boar,  then  seek 
ne  again,  and  sacrifice  at  home 
atomb  to  the  immortal  gods 
tants  of  the  expanse  above. 
1  I  die,  at  length,  the  gentlest  death 
e  from  ocean ;  it  shall  find  mo  late, 
serenity  of  age,  the  chief 
est  people. — Thus  he  prophesied, 
answer'd  then  Penelope  discreet, 
en  appoint  thee  in  old  a^  a  lot 
ranquil,  hope  thence  springs  of  thy  escape 
uture  day  from  all  thy  threaten'd  woes, 
was  their  mutual  conference  sweet ;  mean- 
>me  and  Euryclea  dress'd  [time 

>ed  by  light  of  the  clear  torch,  and  when 
:hful  they  bad  spread  it  broad  and  deep, 
cient  nurse  to  her  own  bed  retired, 
arae  Euryiionie,  to  whom  in  trust 
ambers  appeitain'd,  and  with  a  torch 
•ted  them  to  rest ;  she  introduced 
ppy  pair,  and  went ;  transported  they 
8  connubial  intermitted  long, 
»w  recover'd,  gave  themselves  again*, 
me,  the  prince,  the  herdsman,  and  the  good 
iSf  giving  rest  each  to  his  feet, 
from  the  dance  ;  they  made  the  women 
id  to  their  several  chambers  ail         [cease 
the  twilight  edifice  repair'd. 

he  note  on  the  same  passage.  Book  XI. 
tophanes  the  grammarian  and  Aristarohus  chose 
I  Odyssey  should  end  here ;  but  the  story  is  not 
concluded  till  the  tumult  occasioned  by  the 
r  of  so  many  princes  being  composed,  Ulysses  finds 
once  more  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  country. 


At  lengUi  with  conjugal  endearment  both 
Satiate,  Ulysses  tasted  and  his  spouse 
The  sweets  of  mutual  convei-se.     She-rehearsed, 
Noblest  of  women,  all  her  numerous  woes 
Beneath  that  roof  sostain'd,  while  she  beheld 
The  profligacy  of  the  suitor-throng, 
Who  in  their  wooing  had  consumed  his  herds 
And  fatted  flocks,  and  drawn  his  vessels  dry ; 
While  brave  Ulysses,  in  his  turn,  to  her 
Related  his  successes  and  racapes. 
And  his  afflictions  also ;  he  told  her  all ; 
She  listen'd  charm'd,  nor  slumber  on  his  eyes 
Fell  once,  or  ere  he  had  rehearsed  the  whole. 
Beginning,  he  discoursed,  how  at  the  first 
He  conquer'd  in  Ciconia,  and  thence  reach'd 
The  fruitful  shores  of  the  Lotophagi ; 
The  Cyclops*  deeds  he  told  her  next,  and  how 
He  well  avenged  on  him  his  slaughter'd  friends 
Whom,  pitiless,  the  monster  had  devour'd. 
How  to  the  isle  of  i£olus  he  came, 
Who  welcomed  him  and  safe  dismiss'd  him  thence, 
Although  not  destined  to  regain  so  soon 
His  native  land ;  for  o'er  the  fishy  deep 
Loud  tempests  snatch'd  him  sighing  back  again. 
How,  also  at  Telepylus  he  arrived. 
Town  of  the  Laestrygonians,  who  destroy'd 
His  ships  with  all  their  mariners,  his  own 
Except,  who  in  his  sable  bark  escaped. 
Of  guileful  Circe  too  he  spake,  deep-skill'd 
In  various  artifice,  and  how  ho  reach'd 
With  sails  and  oai*s  the  squalid  realms  of  death. 
Desirous  to  consult  the  prophet  there 
Theban  Tiresias,  and  how  there  he  view'd 
All  his  companions,  and  the  mother  bland 
Who  bare  him,  nourisher  of  his  infant  years. 
How  next  he  heard  the  Sirens  in  one  strain 
All  chimuig  sweet,  and  how  he  reach'd  the  rocks 
Erratic,  Scylla  and  Charybdis  du*e. 
Which  none  secure  from  injury  may  pass. 
Then  how  the  partners  of  his  voyage  slew 
The  Sun's  own  beeves,  and  how  the  thunderer  Jove 
Hurl'd  down  his  smoky  bolts  into  his  bark, 
Depriving  him  at  once  of  all  his  crew. 
Whose  dreadful  fate,  he  yet  himself  escaped. 
How  to  Ogygia's  isle  he  came,  inhere  dwelt 
The  n^mph  Calypso,  who  enamour'd  wish'd 
To  espouse  him,  and  within  her  spacious  grot 
Detained,  and  fed,  and  promised  him  a  life 
Exempt  for  ever  from  the  sap  of  age. 
But  him  moved  not.     How  also  he  arrived 
After  much  toil,  on  the  Phtcacian  coast. 
Where  every  heart  revered  him  as  a  god. 
And  whence,  enriching  him  with  brass  and  gold. 
And  costly  raiment  first,  they  sent  him  home. 
At  this  last  word,  oblivious  slumber  sweet 
Fell  on  him,  dissipating  all  his  cares. 

Meantime,  Minerva,  goddess  azure-eyed. 
On  other  thoughts  intent,  soon  as  she  deem'd 
Ul^-sses  with  connubial  joys  sufficed. 
And  with  sweet  sleep,  at  once  from  ocean  roused 
The  golden-axled  chariot  of  the  mom 
To  illumine  earth.    Then  from  his  fleecy  couch 
The  hero  sprang,  and  thus  his  spouse  enjoin'd. 

Oh  consort  dear  !  already  we  nave  striven 
Against  our  lot  till  wearied  with  the  toil. 
My  painful  absence,  thou  with  ceaseless  tears 
Deploring,  and  myself  in  deep  distress 
Withheld  reluctant  from  my  native  shores 
By  Jove  and  by  the  other  powers  of  heaven. 
But  since  we  have  in  this  delightful  bed 
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Met  once  again,  watch  thou  and  keep  secure 
All  my  domestic  treasures,  and  ere  long 
I  will  replacfe  my  numerous  sheep  destroy*d 
By  those  imperious  suitors,  and  the  Greeks 
Shall  add  yet  others  till  my  folds  be  filPd. 
But  to  the  woodlands  go  I  now — to  see 
My  noble  father,  who  for  my  sake  mourns 
Ck>ntinual ;  as  for  thee,  my  love,  although 
I  know  thee  wise,  I  give  Uiee  thus  in  charge. 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  ascend,  than  fame 
Shall  wide  divulge  the  deed  that  I  have  done, 
Sla}'ing  the  suitors  under  my  own  roof. 
Thou,  therefore,  with  thy  maidens  sit  retired 
In  thy  own  chamber  at  the  palace-top, 
Nor  question  ask,  nor  curious  look  abroad* 

He  said,  and  covering  with  his  radiant  arms 
His  shoulders,  call'd  Teleniachus ;  he  roused 
Eumseus  and  the  herdsman  too,  and  bade 
All  take  their  martial  weapons  in  their  hands. 
Not  disobedient  they,  as  he  enjoin'd, 
Put  armour  on,  and  issued  from  the  gates 
Ulysses  at  their  head.     The  earth  was  now 
Enlighten'd,  but  Minerva  them  in  haste 
Led  forth  into  the  fields,  unseen  by  aU. 


BOOK  XXIV. 

ARGUMENT. 
Mercury  conducts  the  souls  of  the  suitors  down  to  Ades. 
Ulysses  discovers  himself  to  Laertes,  and  quells,  by  the 
aid  of  Minerva,  an  insurrection  of  the  people  resenting 
the  death  of  the  suitors. 

And  now  Cyllenian  Hermes  summoned  forth 
The  spirits  of  the  suitors ;  waving  wide 
The  golden  wand  of  power  to  seal  all  eyes 
In  slumber,  and  to  ope  them  wide  again. 
He  drove  them  gibbering  >  down  into  the  shades. 
As  when  the  bats  within  some  hallow'd  cave 
Flit  squeaking  all  around,  for  if  but  one 
Fall  from  the  rock,  the  rest  all  follow  him^ 
In  such  connexion  mutual  they  adhere ; 
So,  after  bounteous  Mercury,  the  ghosts 
Troop*d  downward  gibbering '  all  the  dreary  way. 
The  ocean's  flood  and  the  Leucadian  rock. 
The  sun's  gate  also  and  the  land  of  dreams 
They  pass'd,  whence  next  into  the  meads  they  came 
Of  asphodel,  by  shadowy  forms  possessed, 
Simulars  of  the  dead.     They  found  the  souls 
Of  brave  Pelides  there,  and  of  his  friend 
Patroclus,  of  Antilochus  renown'd. 
And  of  the  mightier  Ajax,  for  his  form 
And  bulk,  ([Achilles  sole  except)  of  all 
The  sons  ot  the  Achaians  most  admired. 
These  waited  on  Achilles.     Then  appeared 
The  mournful  ghost  of  Agamemnon,  son 
Of  Atreus,  compass'd  by  the  ghosts  of  all 
Who  shared  his  fate  beneath  iEgisthus*  roof, 
And  him  the  ghost  of  Peleus'  son  bespake. 

Atrides  !  of  all  heroes  we  esteem'd 
Thee  dearest  to  the  gods,  for  that  thy  sway- 
Extended  oTer  such  a  glorious  host 
At  Ilium,  scene  of  sorrow  to  the  Greeks. 


Tpij^ovaai- 


-Tfrpiyviat — 
the  ghosts 


Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Koman  streets. 
Shaksp. 


But  Fate,  whose  ruthless  force  none  may  esope 
Of  all  who  breathe,  pursued  thee  from  the  fim. 
Thou  shouldst  have  perish'd  full  of  honour,  faQ 
Of  royalty,  at  Troy ;  so  all  the  Greeks    [queaih'd 
Had  raised  thy  tomb,  and  thou  hadst  then  be- 
Great  glory  to  thy  son ;  but  Fate  ordain'd 
A  death,  oh  how  deplorable  !  for  thee. 

To  whom  Atrides'  spirit  thus  replied. 
Blest  son  of  Peleus,  semblance  of  we  gods, 
At  Ilium,  far  from  Argoe,  fallen  !  for  whom 
Contending,  many  a  Trojan,  many  a  chief 
Of  Greece  died  also,  while  in  eddies  whelm*d 
Of  dust  thy  vastness'  spread  the  plain,  nor  thw 
The  chariot  aught  or  steed  could  interest  more ! 
All  day  we  waged  the  battle,  nor  at  last  \ 

Desisted,  but  for  tempests  sent  from  Jove.  I 

At  length,  we  bore  into  the  Greedan  fleet 
Thy  body  from  the  field ;  there  first  we  cleained 
With  tepid  baths,  and  oil'd  thy  shapely  corse, 
Then  placed  thee  on  thy  bier,  while  many  a  Greek 
Around  thee  wept,  and  shore  his  locks  for  diee. 
Thy  mother  also,  hearing  of  thy  death. 
With  her  immortal  n}'mphs  from  the  abyss 
Arose  and  came  ;  terrible  wbs  the  sound 
On  the  salt  flood ;  a  panic  seized  the  Greeks, 
And  every  warrior  had  retum'd  on  board 
That  moment,  had  not  Nestor,  ancient  chief. 
Illumed  by  long  experience,  interposed ; 
His  counsels,  ever  wisest,  wisest  proved 
Then  also,  and  he  thus  addressed  the  host 

Sons  of  Achaia,  fly  not ;  stay,  ye  Greeks ! 
Thetis  arrives  with  her  immortal  nymphs 
,  From  the  abyss,  to  visit  her  dead  son. 

So  he ;  and,  by  his  admonition  staid. 
The  Greeks  fled  not     Then  all  around  thee  stood 
The  daughters  of  the  ancient  of  the  deep. 
Mourning  disconsobite ;  with  heavenly  robes 
They  clothed  thy  corse,  and  all  the  muses  nine 
Deplored  thee  in  full  choir  with  sweetest  tones 
Responsive,  nor  one  Greecian  hadst  thou  seen 
Drj'-eyed,  such  grief  the  muses  moved  in  alL 
Full  seventeen  £iys  we  day  and  night  deplored 
Thy  death,  both  gods  in  heaven  and  men  below 
But  on  the  eighteenth  day,  we  gave  thy  corse 
Its  burning,  and  fat  sheep  around  thee  slew 
Numerous,  with  many  a  pastured  ox  moon-hom*d. 
We  bum'd  thee  clothed  in  vesture  of  the  gods, 
With  honey  and  with  oil  feeding  the  flames 
Abundant,  while  Achaia's  heroes  ami'd. 
Both  horse  and  foot,  encompassing  thy  pile, 
Clash'd  on  their  shields,  and  deafenuig  was  the  din. 
But  when  the  fires  of  Vulcan  had  at  length 
Consumed  thee,  at  the  dawn  we  stored  my  bones 
In  unguent  and  in  undiluted  wine ; 
For  Thetis  gave  to  us  a  golden  vase 
T»vin-ear'd,  which  she  profess'd  to  hare  received 
From  Bacchus,  work  divine  of  Vulcan's  hand. 
Within  that  vase,  Achilles,  treasured  lie 
Thine  and  the  bones  of  thy  departed  friend 
Patroclus,  but  a  separate  urn  we  gave 
To  those  of  brave  Antilochus,  who  most 
Of  all  thy  friends  at  Ilium  shared  thy  love 
And  thy  respect,  thy  friend  Patroclus  slain. 
Around  both  urns  we  piled  a  noble  tomb, 
(We  warriors  of  the  sacred  Argive  hoet) 
On  a  tall  promontory  shooting  far 
Into  the  spacious  Hellespont,  that  all 
Who  live,  and  who  shall  yet  be  bom,  may  view 

* Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth. 

Upheaved  his  vastnesa^  Mibnts* 
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3ord,  even  from  the  distant  waves. 

ty  permission  from  the  gods  obtained 

Achaian  chiefs  in  circus  met 

appointed  games.     I  have  beheld 

rial  rites  of  many  a  hero  bold, 

»n  the  death  of  some  great  chief,  the  youths 

;  their  loins  anticipate  the  prize, 

ht  of  those  with  wonder  filrd  me  most, 

ious  past  all  others  were  the  games 

er-footed  Thetis  given  for  thee, 

tu  wast  ever  favoured  of  the  gods. 

ist  thou  not,  Achilles !  although  dead, 

e  thy  glory,  but  thy  fair  report 

ersal  among  all  mankind ; 

for  me,  what  recompense  had  I, 

"fare  closed  1  for  whom,  at  my  return, 

amed  such  dire  destruction  by  the  huids 

/Egisthus  and  my  murtheress  wife. 

mutual  they  conferr'd;   meantime  ap- 
Dach'd, 

lessenger  of  heaven,  the  Argicide, 
ting  thither  all  the  shades  of  those 
y  Ulysses.     At  that  sight  amazed 
ovea  toward  them.     Agamemnon's  shade 
veil  Amphimedon,  for  he  had  been 
le  his  father's  guest  in  Ithaca, 
us  the  spirit  of  Atreus'  son  began, 
himedon !  by  what  disastrous  chance, 
s  as  ye  seem,  and  of  an  air 
uish'd  all,  descend  ye  to  the  deeps  t 
;  the  chosen  youths  of  a  whole  town 
form  a  nobler  band.     Perish'd  ye  sunk 
ast  billows  and  rude  tempests  raised 
tune*B  power  1  or  on  dry  land  through  force 
ile  multitudes,  while  cutting  off 
from  the  herd,  or  driving  flocks  away  t 
ting  for  your  city  and  your  wives  t 
i  me ;  I  was  once  a  guest  of  yours, 
iber'st  not  what  time  at  your  abode 
odlike  Menelaus  I  arrived, 
e  might  win  Ulysses  with  his  fleet 
»w  us  to  Troy !  scarce  we  prevailed 
to  gain  the  city-waster  chief^ 
ter  all,  consumed  a  whole  month  more 
ie  sea  traversing  from  side  to  side, 
hom  the  spirit  of  Amphimedon. 
ous  Agamemnon,  king  of  men ! 
i  I  bear  in  mind,  and  will  rehearse 
inner  of  our  most  disastrous  end. 
ng  brave  Ulysses  lost,  we  woo*d 
me  his  wife ;  she  our  detested  suit 
neither  ratify  nor  yet  refuse, 
anning  for  us  a  tremendous  death, 
)vel  stratagem,  at  last,  devised, 
ing,  in  her  own  recess,  a  web 
derest  thread,  and  of  a  length  and  breadtli 
J,  thus  the  suitors  she  addross'd. 
ces,  my  suitors !  since  the  noble  diief 
I  is  no  more,  enforce  not  yet 
)tials ;  wait  till  I  shall  finish  flrst 
pal  robe  (lest  all  my  threads  decay) 
for  the  ancient  hero  I  prepare, 
I,  looking  for  the  mournful  hour 
fate  shall  snatch  him  to  eternal  rest ; 
the  censure  dread  of  all  my  sex, 
he,  so  wealthy,  want  at  last  a  shroud, 
mke  the  queen  ;  we,  unsuspicious  all, 
er  request  complied.    Thenceforth,  all  daj 
ve  the  ample  web,' and  by  the  aid 
hes  ravel'd  it  again  at  night. 


Three  years  she  thus  by  artifice  our  suit 
Eluded  safe,  but  when  the  fourth  arrived. 
And  the  same  season,  after  many  moons 
And  fleeting  days  returned,  a  damsel  then 
Of  her  attendants,  conscious  of  the  fraud. 
Revealed  it,  and  we  found  her  pulling  loose 
The  splendid  web.     Thus  through  constraint,  at 
She  finished  it,  and  in  her  own  despight.     [length 
But  when  the  queen  produced,  at  length,  her  work 
Finish'd, new-blanch*d,  bright  as  the  sun  or  moon. 
Then  came  Ulysses,  by  some  adverse  god 
Conducted  to  the  cottage  on  the  verge 
Of  his  own  fields,  in  which  his  swine-herd  dwells ; 
There  also  the  illustrious  hero's  son 
Arrived  soon  after,  in  his  sable  bark 
From  sandy  Pylus  borne ;  they  plotting  both 
A  dreadful  death  for  all  the  suitors,  sought 
Our  glorious  city,  but  Ulysses  last. 
And  first  Telemachus.    The  father  came 
Conducted  by  his  swine-herd,  and  attired 
In  tatters  foul ;  a  mendicant  he  seemed. 
Time-worn,  and  halted  on  a  staff.     So  clad. 
And  entering  on  the  sudden,  he  escaped 
All  knowledge  even  of  our  eldest  there, 
And  we  reviled  and  smote  him  ;  he,  although 
Beneath  his  own  roof  smitten  and  rcproach'd. 
With  patience  suffer'd  it  awhile,  but  roused 
By  inspiration  of  Jove  sgis-arm'd 
At  length,  in  concert  with  his  son  convey'd 
To  his  own  chamber  his  resplendent  arms. 
There  lodged  them  safe,  and  barrM  the  massy 
Then,  in  his  subtlety  he  bade  the  queen       [doors. 
A  contest  institute  with  bow  and  rings 
Between  the  hapless  suitors,  whence  ensued 
Slaughter  to  all.    No  suitor  there  had  power 
To  overcome  the  stubborn  bow  that  mock'd 
All  our  attempts ;  and  when  the  weapon  huge 
At  length  was  offer*d  to-  Ulysses*  hands, 
With  clamour'd  menaces  we  bade  the  swain 
Withhold  it  from  him,  plead  he  as  he  might ; 
Telemachus  alone,  ^ith  loud  command, 
Bade  give  it  him,  and  the  illustrious  chief 
Receiving  in  his  hand  the  bow,  with  ease 
Bent  it,  and  sped  a  shaft  thi'ough  all  the  rings. 
Then  springing  to  the  iK)rtal  steps,  he  pour'd 
The  arrows  forth,  peer  d  terrible  around. 
Pierced  king  AntinoQs,  and  aiming  sure 
His  deadly  darts,  pierced  others  aJter  him. 
Till  in  one  common  carnage  heap'd  we  lay. 
Some  god,  as  plain  appeared,  vouchsafed  them  aid. 
Such  ardour  urged  them,  and  with  such  dispatch 
They  slew  us  on  all  sides ;  hideous  were  heard 
The  groans  of  dying  men  felFd  to  the  earth 
With  head-strokes  rude,  and  the  floor  swam  with 
Such,  royal  Agamemnon  I  was  the  fate       [blood. 
By  which  we  perish 'd,  all  whose  bodies  lie 
Unburied  still,  and  in  Ulysses'  house. 
For  tidings  none  have  yet  our  friends  alarm'd 
And  kindred,  who  might  cleanse  from  sable  gore 
Our  clotted  wounds,  and  mourn  us  on  the  bier 
Which  are  the  rightful  privilege  of  the  dead. 

Him  answer'd,  then,  the  shade  of  Atreus'  son. 
Oh  happy  offspring  of  Laertes  !  shrewd 
Ulysses  !  matchless  valour  thou  hast  shown 
Recovering  thus  thy  wife ;  nor  less  appears 
The  virtue  of  Icarius'  daughter  wise. 
The  chaste  Penelope,  so  faithful  found 
To  her  Ulysses,  husband  of  her  youth. 
His  glory,  by  superior  merit  eam'd. 
Shall  never  die,  and  the  immortal  gods 
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Shall  make  Penelope  a  theme  of  song 
Delightful  in  the  ears  of  all  mankind. 
Not  Rueh  was  Cl^-temncstra,  daughter  vile 
Of  Tyndarus  ;  she  Hhed  her  husband's  blood, 
And  shall  be  chronicled  in  song  a  wife 
Of  hateful  memory,  by  whose  offence 
Even  the  virtuous  of  her  sex  are  shamed. 

Thus  they,  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  obscure 
Of  Pluto's  house,  conferring  mutual  stood. 

Meantime,  descending  from  the  city-gates, 
Ulysses,  by  his  son  and  by  his  swains 
Follow'd,  arrived  at  the  delightful  farm 
Which  old  Laertes  had  with  Ktrenuous  toil 
Himself  long  since  acquired.  There  stood  his  house 
Encompassed  by  a  bower  in  which  the  hinds 
Who  served  and  pleased  him,  ate,  and  sat,  and 
An  ancient  woman,  a  Sicilian,  dwelt  [slept. 

There  also,  who  in  that  sequestered  spot 
Attended  diligent  her  aged  lord. 
Then  thus  Ulysses  to  his  followers  spake. 

Haste  now,  and  entering,  slay  ye  of  the  swine 
The  best  for  our  regale,  myself,  the  while. 
Will  prove  my  father,  if  his  eye  hath  still 
Discernment  of  me,  or  if  absence  long 
Have  worp  the  knowledge  of  me  from  his  mind. 

He  said,  and  gave  into  his  servants'  care 
His  arms ;  they  swift  proceeded  to  the  house. 
And  to  the  fruitful  grove  himself  as  swift 
To  prove  his  father.    Down  he  went  at  once 
Into  the  spacious  garden-plot,  but  found 
Nor  Dolius  there,  nor  any  of  his  sons 
Or  servants ;  tliey  were  occupied  elsewhere, 
And  with  the  ancient  hind  himself,  employ'd 
Collecting  thorns  with  which  to  fence  llie  grove. 
In  that  umbrageous  spot  he  found  alone 
Laertes,  with  his  hoe  clearing  a  pUiit ; 
Sordid  his  tunic  was,  witli  many  a  patch 
Mended  unseemly ;  leathern  were  his  greavee, 
Thong-tied  and  also  patch'd,  a  frail  defence 
Against  sharp  thorns,  while  gloves  secured  his 

hands 
From  briar-poiots,  and  on  his  head  he  bore 
A  goat-skin  casque,  nourishing  hopeless  woe. 
No  sooner  then  the  hero  toil-inured 
Saw  him  age-worn  and  wretched,  than  he  paused 
Beneath  a  lofty  pear-tree's  shade  to  weep. 
There  standing  much  he  mused,  whether,  at  once, 
Kissing  and  clasping  in  his  arms  his  sire. 
To  tell  him  all,  by  what  means  he  had  reach'd 
His  native  country,  or  to  prove  him  first. 
At  length  he  chose  as  his  best  course,  with  words 
Of  seeming  strangeness  to  accost  his  ear. 
And  with  that  purpose,  moved  direct  toward  him. 
He  stooping  low,  looscn'd  the  earth  around 
A  garden-plant,  when  his  illustrious  son 
i    Now,  standing  close  beside  him,  thus  began. 
I        Old  sir  1  thou  art  no  novice  in  these  toils 
Of  culture,  but  thy  garden  thrives ;  I  mark 
In  all  thy  ground  no  plant,  fig,  olive,  vine. 
Pear-tree  or  flower-bed  suffering  through  neglecL 
But  let  it  not  offend  thee  if  I  say 
That  thou  neglect'st  thyself,  at  the  same  time 
Oppress'd  with  age,  sun-parch'd,  and  ill-attired. 
Not  for  thy  inactivity,  methinks. 
Thy  master  slights  thee  tlms,  nor  speaks  thy  form 
Or  thy  surpassmg  stature  servile  aught 
In  thee,  but  thou  resemblest  more  a  king. 
Yes — thou  resemblest  one  who,  bathed  and 
Should  softly  sleep ;  such  ia  the  claim  of  age. 
But  tell  me  true — for  whom  labourest  thou. 


And  whose  this  garden  t  answer  me  beside^ 

For  I  would  learn ;  have  I  uideed  arrived    - 

In  Ithaca,  as  one  whom  here  I  met 

Even  now  assured  me,  but  who  seenu'd  a  man 

Nor  overwise,  refusing  both  to  hear 

My  questions,  and  to  answer  when  I  aak'd 

Concerning  one  in  other  days  my  guest 

And  friend*  if  he  have  still  his  being  here. 

Or  have  deceased  and  joumey'd  to  the  shades ! 

For  I  will  tell  thee ;  therefore  mark.     Long  since 

A  stranger  reach'd  my  house  in  my  own  land, 

Whom  I  with  hospitality  received. 

Nor  ever  sojoum'd  foreigner  with  me 

Whom  I  loved  more.     He  was  by  birth,  heNaid, 

Ithacan,  and  Laertes  claim'd  his  sire. 

Son  of  Arcesias.     Introducing  him 

Beneath  my  roof,  I  entertain'd  hun  well. 

And  proved  by  gifts  his  welcome  at  my  board. 

I  gave  him  seven  talents  of  wrought  gold, 

A  goblet,  argent  all,  with  flowers  emboc»*d. 

Twelve  single  cloaks,  twelve  carpets,  mantles  twi-hc 

Of  brightest  lustre,  with  as  many  vests. 

And  added  four  fair  damsels^  whom  he  chose 

Himself,  well  bom  and  well  accomplish'd  alL 

Then  thus  his  ancient  sire  weeping  repUc-d. 
Stranger  !  thou  hast  in  truth  attain'd  the  isle 
Of  tliy  inquiry,  but  it  is  possess'd 
By  a  rude  race,  and  lawless.    Vain,  alas  ! 
Were  all  thy  numerous  gifts;  yet  hadst  thou 
Him  living  here  in  Ithaca,  with  gifts  [found 

Reciprocated  he  had  sent  thee  hence. 
Requiting  honourably  in  his  turn 
Thy  hospitality.     But  give  me  quick 
Answer,  and  true.     How  many  have  been  ilie 
Since  thy  reception  of  that  hapless  guest      [year^ 
My  son  ?  for  mine,  my  own  dear  son  was  he. 
But  him,  far  distant  both  from  friends  and  home, 
Either  the  fishes  of  the  unknown  deep 
Have  eaten,  or  wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  prey, 
Nor  I,  or  she  who  bare  him,  was  ordain'd 
To  bathe  his  shrouded  body  witli  our  tears. 
Nor  his  chaste  wife,  well-dower'd  Penelope 
To  close  her  husband's  eyes,  and  to  deplore 
His  doom,  which  is  the  privilege  of  the  dead. 
But  tell  me  also  thou,  for  1  would  learn. 
Who  art  thou !  whence  I  where  bom  ?  and  sprung 

from  whom  f 
The  bark  in  which  thou  and  thy  godlike  friends 
Arrived,  where  is  she  anchor'd  on  our  coast ! 
Or  camest  thou  only  passenger  on  board 
Another's  bark,  who  landed  thee  and  went  I 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied. 
I  will  with  ail  simplicity  rehtte 
What  thou  hast  aak'd.     Of  Alybas  am  I, 
Where  in  much  state  I  dwell,  son  of  the  rich 
Apheidas,  royal  Polypemon*s  son. 
And  I  am  named  Eperitus ;  by  storms 
Driven  from  Sicily  I  have  arrived. 
And  yonder,  on  the  margin  of  tlie  field 
That  skirts  your  city,  I  have  moor'd  my  bark. 
Five  years  have  pass'd  since  thy  Ulysses  left, 
Unhappy  chief !  my  country ;  yet  the  birds 
At  his  departure  hover'd  on  the  right. 
And  in  that  sign  rejoicing,  I  dismissM 
Him  tlience  rejoicing  also,  for  we  hoped 
To  mix  in  social  intercourse  again. 
And  to  exchange  once  more  pledges  of  love. 

He  spake ;  then  sorrow  as  a  sable  cloud 
Involved  Laertes;  gathering  with  both  hand* 
The  dust,  he  pour'd  it  on  his  reverend  head 
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Witli  many  a  piteous  groan.    Ul^-sses*  heart 
G)nimotion  felt,  and  his  8tretch*d  nostrils  throbbM 
With  agony  close-pent,  while  fix'd  he  eyed 
His  father ;  with  a  sudden  force  he  sprang 
Toward  him,  clasp'd,  and  kiss'd  him,  and  exclaim'd. 

My  father !  I  am  he.     Thou  seest  thy  son 
Absent  these  twenty  years  at  last  retum'd. 
But  bid  thy  sorrows  cease  ;  suspend  henceforth 
All  lamentation  ;  for  I  tell  tliee  true, 
(And  the  occasion  bids  me  briefly  tell  thee) 
1  have  slam  all  the  suitors  at  my  home. 
And  all  their  taunts  and  injuries  avenged. 

Then  answer  thus  Laertes  quick  retum'd. 
If  thou  hast  come  again,  and  art  indeed 
My  son  Ulysses,  give  mo  then  the  proof 
Indubitable,  that  I  may  believe. 

To  whom  Ulyss^,  ever  wise,  replied. 
View,  first,  the  scar  which  with  his  ivory  tusk 
A  wild  boar  gave  me,  when  at  thy  command 
And  at  my  mother's,  to  Autolycus 
Her  fetther,  on  Parnassus,  I  repaired 
Seeking  the  gifts  which,  while  a  guest  of  yours, 
He  promised  should  be  mine.    Accept  beside 
This  proof.     I  will  enumerate  all  the  trees 
Which,  walking  with  thee  in  this  cultured  spot 
(Boy  then)  I  begg'd,  and  thou  confirm'dst  my  own. 
We  paced  between  them,  and  thou  madest  me 

learn 
The  name  of  each.  Thou  gavest  me  thirteen  pears'. 
Ten  apples  1,  thirty  figs^,  and  fifty  ranks 
Didst  promise  me  of  v-ines,  their  alleys,  all 
Com-cropp'd  between.     There  oft  as  sent  from 

Jove 
The  influences  of  the  year  descend. 
Grapes  of  all  hues  and  flavours  clustering  hang. 

He  said ;  Laertes  conscious  of  the  proofs 
Indubitable  by  Ulysses  ^vfin, 
With  faultering  knees  and  faultering  heart  both 

arms 
Around  him  threw.     The  hero  to^lrinured 
Drew  to  his  bosom  close  his  fainting  sire, 
Who,  breath  recovering,  and  his  scattered  poweott 
Of  intellect,  at  length  thus  spake  aloud. 

Ye  gods !  oh  then  your  residence  is  still 
On  the  Olympian  heights,  if  punishme9t 
At  last  hath  seized  on  those  flagitious  men. 
But  terror  shakes  me,  lest,  incensed,  ere  lon^ 
All  Ithaca  flock  hither,  and  dispatch 
Swift  messengers  with  these  dread  tidings  charged 
To  every  Cephallenian  state  around. 

Him  answer'd  then  Ulysses  ever  wise. 
Courage !  fear  nought,  but  let  us  to  the  house 
Beside  the  garden,  whither  I  have  sent 
Telemachus,  the  herdsman,  and  the  good 
Eumteus  to  prepare  us  quick  repast. 

So  they  conferr'd,  and  to  Laertes'  house 
Pass'd  on  together ;  there  arrived,  they  found 
Those  three  preparing  now  their  plenteous  feast, 
And  mingling  sable  wine ;  then,  by  the  hands 
Of  his  Sicilian  matron,  the  old  king 
Was  bathed,  anointed,  and  attired  afresh. 
And  Pallas,  drawing  nigh,  dilated  more 
His  limbs,  and  gave  his  whole  majestic  form 
Increase  of  amplitude.     He  left  the  bath. 
His  son,  amazed  as  he  had  seen  a  god 
Alighted  newly  from  the  skies,  exclaim'd. 


»  The  fruit  is  here  used  for  the  tree  that  bore  it,  as  it  Is 
j '  in  the  Greek  ;  the  Latins  used  the  same  mode  of  expres- 
I    sk)n,  neither  is  it  uncommon  in  our  own  language. 


My  father  1  doubtless  some  immortal  power 
Hath  clothed  thy  form  with  dignity  divine. 

Then  thus  replied  his  venerable  sire. 
Jove !  Pallas  1  Phoebus !  oh  that  I  possess'd 
Such  vigour  now,  as  when  in  arms  I  took 
Ncricus,  continental  city  fair. 
With  my  brave  Cephallenians !  oh  that  such 
And  arra'd  as  then,  I  yesterday  had  stood 
Beside  thee  in  thy  palace,  combating 
Those  suitors  proud,  then  had  I  strew'd  the  floor 
With  nimierous  slain,  to  thy  exceeding  joy. 

Such  was  their  conference ;  and  now,  the  task 
Of  preparation  ended,  and  tlie  feast 
Set  forth,  on  couches  and  on  thrones  they  sat, 
And  ranged  in  order  due,  took  each  his  share. 
Then  ancient  Dolius,  and  with  him,  his  sons 
Arrived  toil-worn,  by  the  Sicilian  dame 
Summon'd,  their  cateress,  and  their  father's  kihd 
Attendant  ever  in  his  eve  of  life. 
They,  seeing  and  recalling  soon  to  mind 
Ulysses,  in  the  middle  mansion  stood 
Wondering,  when  thus  Ulysses  with  a  voice 
Of  some  reproof,  but  gentle,  them  bespake. 

Old  servant,  sit  and  eat,  banishing  fear 
And  mute  amazement ;  for,  although  provoked 
By  appetite,  we  have  long  time  abstain'd. 
Expecting  every  moment  thy  return. 

.He  said ;  then  Dolius  with  expanded  arms 
Sprang  right  toward  Ul^'sses,  seized  his  hand, 
Kiss'd  it,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  replied. 

Oh  master  eYei;.dear !  since  thee  the  gods 
Themselves,  in  ansyirer  to  our  warm  desires. 
Have,  unexpectedly,  at  length,  restored. 
Hail,  and  be  happy,  and  heaven  make  thee  such  I 
But  .say,  and  truly;  knows  the  prudent  queen 
Already  thy  return,  or  shall  we  send 
Ourselves  an  herald  with  the  joyful  news  ? 

To  whom  Ulysses^  ever  wise,  replied. 
My  ancient  friend,  thou  may'st  release  thy  mind 
From  that  solicitude ;  she  knows  ii  well. 
.    So  he ;  then  Dolius  to  his  glossy  seat 
Retum'd,  and  all  his  spns  gathering  around 
Ulysses,  welcomed  him  and  gcasp'd  his  hand. 
Then  sat  beside  their  lather ;  thus  beneath 
Laertes'  roof  they,  joyful,  took  repast. 

But  Fame  with  rapid- hiiste  the  city  roam'd 
In  every  part,  promulging  in  aU  ears 
The  suitors'  horrid  fate.     No  sooner  heard 
The  multitude  that  tale,  than  one  and  all 
Groaning  they  met  and  murmuring  before 
Ulysses*  gates.    Bringing  the  bodies  forth. 
They  buried  eaoli  his  friend,  but  gave  the  dead 
Of  other  cities  to  be  ferried  home 
Bv  fishermen  on  board  their  rapid  barks. 
All  hasted  then  to  council ;  sorrow  wrung 
Their  hearts,  and,  the  assembly  now  convened. 
Arising  first  Eupithes  spake,  for  grief 
Sat  heavy  on  his  soul,  grief  for  the  loss 
Of  his  Antinoiis  by  Ulysses  skin 
Foremost  of  all,  whom  mourning,  thus  he  said. 

My  friends !  no  trivial  fruits  the  Greecians  reap 
Of  this  man's  doings.     Those  he  took  with  him 
On  board  his  barks,  a  numerous  train  and  bold. 
Then  lost  his  barks,  lost  all  his  numerous  train. 
And  these f  our  noblest,  slew  at  his  return. 
Come  therefore — ere  he  yet  escape  by  flight 
To  Pylus  or  to  noble  Elis,  realm 
Of  the  Epeans,  follow  him  ;  else  shame 
Attends  us  and  indelible  reproach. 
If  we  avenge  not  on  these  men  the  blood 
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Of  our  own  sons  and  brothers,  farewell  then 
All  that  makes  life  desirable ;  my  wish 
Henceforth  shall  be  to  mingle  with  the  shades. 
Oh  then  pursue  and  seize  them  ere  they  fly. 

Thus  he  with  tears,  and  pity  moved  in  all. 
Then,  Medon  and  the  sacred  bard  whom  sleep 
Had  lately  left,  arriving;  from  the  house 
Of  Laertiades,  approached ;  amid 
The  throng  they  stood ;  all  wonder'd  seeing  them^ 
And  Medon,  prudent  senior,  thus  bepm. 

Hear  me,  my  countrymen  I  Ulysses  planned 
With  no  disapprobation  of  the  gods 
The  deed  that  ye  deplore.     I  saw,  myself, 
A  power  immortal  at  the  hero's  side. 
In  semblance  just  of  Mentor ;  now  the  god. 
In  front  apparent,  led  him  on,  and  now, 
From  side  to  side  of  all  the  palace,  urged 
To  flight  the  suitors ;  heaps  on  heaps  they  fell. 

He  said  ;  then  terror  wan  seized  every  cheek. 
And  Halitherses,  hero  old,  the  son 
Of  Master,  who  alone  among  them  all 
Knew  past  and  future,  prudent,  thus  began. 

Now,  O  ye  men  of  Ithaca !  my  words 
Attentive  hear !  by  your  own  fault,  my  friends. 
This  deed  hath  been  perform'd ;  for  when  myself 
And  noble  Mentor  counseled  you  to  check 
The  sin  and  folly  of  your  sons,  ye  would  not. 
Great  was  their  wickedness,  and  flagrant  wrong 
They  wrought,  the  wealth  devouring,  and  the  wife 
Dishonouring  of  an  illustrious  chief 
Whom  they  deera'd  destined  never  to  return. 
But  hear  my  counsel.     Go  not,  lest  ye  draw 
Disaster  down  and  woe  on  your  own  heads. 

He  ended ;  then  with  boisterous  roar  (although 
Part  kept  their  seats)  upsprang  the  multitude. 
For  Halitherses  pleased  them  not,  they  chose 
Eupithes'  counsel  rather ;  all  at  once 
To  arms  they  flew,  and  clad  in  dazzling  brass, 
Before  the  city  form*d  their  dense  array. 
Leader  infatuate,  at  their  head  appeared 
Eupithes,  hoping  to  avenge  his  son 
AntinoQs,  but  was  himself  ordain'd 
To  meet  his  doom,  and  to  return  no  more. 
Then  thus  Minerva  to  Satumian  Jove. 

Oh  father !  son  of  Saturn !  Jove  supreme  1 
Declare  the  purpose  hidden  in  thy  breast. 
Wilt  thou  that  this  hostility  proceed. 
Or  wilt  thou  grant  them  amity  again  f 

To  whom  the  cloud-assembler  god  replied. 
Why  asks  my  daughter  !  didst  thou  not  design 
Thyself,  that  brave  Ulysses  coming  home 
Should  sla^  those  profligates  1  act  as  thou  wilt, 
But  thus  I  counsel.    Since  the  noble  chief 
Hath  slain  the  suitors,  now  let  peace  ensue 
Oath-bound,  and  reign  Ulysses  evermore  ! 
The  slaughter  of  their  brethren  and  their  sons 
To  strike  from  their  remembrance,  shall  be  ours. 
Let  mutual  amity,  as  at  the  first, 
Unite  them,  and  let  wealth  and  peace  abound. 

So  saying,  he  animated  to  her  task 
Minerva  prompt  before,  and  from  the  heights 
Olympian  down  to  Ithaca  she  flew. 
Meantime  Ulysses  (for  their  hunger  now 
And  thirst  were  sated)  thus  addressed  his  hinds. 

Look  ye  abroad,  lest  haply  they  approach. 
He  said,  and  at  his  word,  forth  went  a  son 
Of  Dolius ;  at  the  gate  he  stood,  and  thence 


Beholding  all  that  multitude  at  hand. 

In  accents  wing'd  thus  to  Ulysses  spake.  . 

They  come — they  are  already  arrived — arm  all!  ' 
Then,  all  arising,  put  their  armour  on, 
Ulysses  with  his  three,  and  the  six  sons 
Of  Dolius  ;  Dolius  also  with  the  rest 
Arm*d  and  Laertes,  although  silver-hair'd, 
Warriors  perforce.     When  all  were  cUd  alike 
In  radiant  armour,  throwing  wide  the  gates 
They  sallied,  and  Ulysses  1^  the  way. 
Then  Jove's  own  daughter  PalUs,  in  the  form 
And  with  the  voice  of  Mentor,  came  in  view. 
Whom  seeing  Laertiades  rejoiced, 
And  thus  Telemachus,  his  son,  bespake. 

Now,  oh  my  son !  thou  shalt  observe,  untold 
By  me,  where  fight  the  bravest.     Oh  shame  not 
Thine  ancestry,  who  have  in  all  the  earth 
Proof  given  of  valour  in  all  ages  past. 

To  whom  Telemachus,  discreet^  replied. 
My  father !  if  thou  wish  that  spectacle. 
Thou  shalt  behold  thy  son,  as  thou  hast  said. 
In  nought  dishonouring  his  noble  race. 

Then  was  Laertes  joyful,  and  excUim'd, 
What  sun  hath  risen  to  dayM  oh  blessed  gods! 
My  son  and  grandson  emulous  dispute 
The  prize  of  glory,  and  my  soul  exults. 

He  ended,  and  Minerva,  drawing  nigh 
To  the  old  king,  thus  counsel'd  him.     Oh  friend 
Whom  most  I  love,  son  of  Arcesias ;  prayer 
Preferring  to  the  virgin  azure-eyed. 
And  to  her  father  Jove,  delay  not,  shake 
Thy  lance  in  air,  and  give  it  instant  flight 

So  saying  the  goddess  nerved  his  arm  anew. 
He  sought  in  prayer  the  daughter  dread  of  Jo>e, 
And  brandishing  it,  hurl'd  his  lance  ;  it  struck 
Eupithes,  pierced  his  helmet  brazen-cheek'd 
That  stay'd  it  not,  but  forth  it  sprang  bevond. 
And  with  loud  clangor  of  his  arms  he  fell. 
Then  flew  Ulysses  and  his  noble  son 
With  faulchion  and  with  spear  of  double  edge 
To  the  assault,  and  of  them  all  had  left 
None  living,  none  had  to  his  home  returned. 
But  that  Jove's  virgin  daughter  with  a  voice 
Of  loud  authority  thus  quell'd  them  all. 

Peace,  0  ye  men  of  Ithaca !  while  yet 
The  field  remains  undeluged  with  your  blood. 

So  she,  and  fear  at  once  paled  every  cheek. 
All  trembled  at  the  voice  divine ;  their  arms 
Escaping  from  the  grasp  fell  to  the  earth. 
And  covetous  of  longer  life,  each  fled 
Back  to  the  city.     Then  Ulysses  sent 
His  voice  abroad,  and  with  an  eagle's  force 
Sprang  on  the  people ;  but  Satumian  Jove 
Cast  down,  incontinent,  his  smouldering  bolt 
At  Pallas'  feet,  and  thus  the  goddess  spake. 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  penown'd  ! 
Forbear ;  abstaia  from  slaughter ;  lest  thyself 
Incur  the  anger  of  high-thundering  Jove. 

So  PalUs,  whom  Ulysses  glad  obey'd. 
Then  faithful  covenants  of  peace  between 
Both  sides  ensued,  ratified  in  the  sight 
Of  Pallas,  progeny  of  Jove,  who  seem'd 
In  voice  and  form,  the  Mentor  known  to  all. 

^  Tii  w  fjLot  ^fitpri  99c ; — So  Cicero,  who  mnoB  tp 
translate  it  Proh  dii  immortaUs/  Quit  kit  iUuxU  4kif 
See  Clarke  in  toe». 
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BATTLE   OF  THE   FROGS  AND   MICE. 


ND  all  Helicon  into  my  breast ! 
>ry  virgin  of  tlie  tuneful  choir 
le  on  my  gc^ng  which  I  have  newly  traced 
es  open'd  on  my  knees,  a  sone 
;>die»t  note — terrible  deeds  of  Mars 
worthy  of  the  ears  of  all  mankind, 
t  I  desire  to  teach,  liow,  erst,  the  mice 
'd  the  frogs,  mimicking  in  exploit 
*owess  of  the  giant  race  earth-bom.    . 
tniour  once  was  frequent  in  the  mouths 
rtal  men,  and  thus  the  strife  began. 
lirsty  mouse  (thirsty  with  fear  and  flight 
a  cat's  claws)  sought  out  the  nearest  lake^ 
>  dipping  in  the  Hood  his  downy  chin, 
ink  delighted.     Him  the  frog  far-ffoned 
charis '  espied,  and  thus  he  spake.       [rived 
[)  art  thou, stranger!  Whence  hast  thou  ar> 
s  our  border,  and  who  gave  thee  birth  I 
e  thou  trespass  not  against  the  truth ; 
t !  for  should  I  find  thy  merit  such 
ims  my  love,  I  will  conduct  thee  hence 

abode,  where  gifts  thou  shalt  receive 
1  and  large,  with  hospitable  fare, 
he  king  Physignathus^,  revered 

inhabitants  of  all  this  pool, 
jf  the  frogs  for  ever.     Me,  long  since, 
■^  begat,  embracing  on  the  banks 
Eridanus  my  mother  fair, 
medusa  4.     Nor  thee  less  than  king 
ier  bold  in  fight  thy  form  proclaims 
IS  it  is,  and  beautiful. — Dispatch — 
therefore,  and  declare  thy  pedigree, 
leased,  to  whom  PsycharpaxS  Uius  replied. 
ious  sir  I  wherefore  hast  thou  enquired 
rivation,  known  to  all,  alike 
Is  and  men,  and  to  the  fowls  of  heaven  t 
.^sycharpax,  and  the  dauntless  chief 
rtes^  is  my  sire,  whose  beauteous  spouse 
ter  of  Ptemotroctes7  brought  me  forth, 
Qvle*  by  name.     A  cave  of  earth 
idle  was,  and,  in  my  youngling  state, 
»ther  nourished  me  with  almonds,  figs, 
^licacies  of  a  thousand  names, 
^'erse  as  our  natures  are,  in  nought 
:,  how  alas !  can  we  be  friends  1 
kmIs  are  thine  abode,  while  I  partake 
nan  his  sustenance.     The  basket  stored 
beaten  loaves  thrice  kneaded,  'scapes  not  me, 

»  The  beauty  of  the  lake.       •  The  pouter. 
-  bi-ldnKin;;  to  mud.       *  OorerncM  of  the  waters. 
The  cniDib-catcher.         •  The  bread-eater. 
le  bacon-cater.         •  The  licker  of  mill-atones. 


Nor  wafer  broad,  enrich'd  with  bahny  sweets, 
Nor  ham  in  slices  spread,  nor  liver  wrapt 
In  timic  silver-white,  nor  curds  expressM 
From  sweetest  milk,  nor,  sweeter  still,  the  full 
Honeycomb,  coveted  by  kings  themselves. 
Nor  aught  by  skilful  cook  invented  yet 
Of  sauce  or  seasoning  for  delight  ef  mau« 
I  am  brave  also,  and  shrink  not  at  sound 
Of  glorious  war,  but  rushing  to  the  van. 
Mix  with  the  foremost  combatants.    No  feav 
Of  nuin  himself  shakes  me,  vast  as  be  is, 
But  to  his  bed  I  steal,  and  make  me  sport 
Nibbling  his  fingers'  end,  or  with  sharp  tooth 
Fretting  his  heel  so  neatly  that  he  sleeps 
Profound  the  while,  imconscious  of  the  bite. 
Two  things,  of  all  that  are,  appal  me  most. 
The  owl  and  cat.     These  cause  me  many  a  pang 
As  does  the  hollow  gin  insidious,  fair 
In  promises,  but  in  performance  foul, 
Engine  of  death  1  yet  most  of  all  I  dread 
Cats,  nimble  mousers,  who  can  dart  a  paw 
After  me,  enter  at  what  chink  I  may. 
But  to  return—your  diet,  parsley,  kail. 
Beet,  radish,  gourd,  (for,  as  I  understand. 
Ye  eat  no  other^  are  not  to  my  taste. 

Him  then  with  smiles  answer'd  Physignathns. 
Stranger !  thou  vauntest  much  thy  dainty  fare. 
But,  both  on  shore  and  in  the  lake  we  boast 
Our  dainties  also,  and  such  sights  as  much 
Would  move  thv  wonder ;  for  by  gift  from  Jove 
We  leap  as  well  as  swim,  can  range  the  land 
For  food,  or  diving,  seek  it  in  the  deep.     [back~ 
Would'st  thou  the  proof  I  'tis  easy— mount  my 
There  cling  as  for  thy  life,  and  thou  shalt  sliare 
With  rapture  the  delights  of  mv  abode. 

He  said,  and  gave  his  back.  Upsprang  the  mouse 
Lightly,  and  with  his  arms  enfolded  fast 
The  frc5g*8  soft  neck.  Pleased  was  he,  at  the  first, 
With  view  of  many  a  creek  and  bay,  nor  less 
With  his  smooth  swimming  on  whose  back  he 
^     «>^e«  [sides, 

But  when,  at  length,  the  clear  wave  dasli'd  his 
Then,  fill'd  with  penitential  sorrows  vain 
He  wept,  pluck'd  off  his  hair,  and  gathering  dose 
His  hinder  feet,  survey'd  with  trembling  heart 
The  novel  sight,  and  wish'd  for  land  again. 
Groans  followed  next,  extorted  groans,  through 
Of  shivering  fear,  and,  with  extended  tail    [stiesB 
Drawn  like  a  long  oar  after  him,  he  Lray'd 
For  Und  again ;  but  while  he  prey'd,  again 
The  clear  wave  dash'd  him.    Much  he  shriek'd, 

and  much 
He  cUunour'd,  and, at  length  thus  sorrowing  said. 
L  r. 
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Oh  desperate  naTigatioa  stran^^e  !  not  thus 
Europa  floated  to  the  shores  of  Crete 
On  the  broad  back  of  her  enamour'd  bull. 

And  now,  dread  spectacle  to  both,  behold 
A  Hydra  !  on  the  lake  with  crest  erect 
He  rode,  and  right  toward  them.     At  that  sight 
Down  went  Physignathus,  heedless  alas  ! 
Through  fear,  how  great  a  prince  he  should  do. 
Himself,  at  bottom  of  the  pool  escaped         [struy. 
The  dreadful  death ;  but,  at  his  first  descent 
Dislodged,  Psycharpax  fell  into  the  flood. 
There,  stretch'd  supine,  he  clenched  his  hands,  he 

shrieked. 
Plunged  oft,  and  lashing  out  his  heels  afar, 
Oft  rose  i^in,  but  no  deliverance  found. 
At  length,  oppress'd  by  his  drench'd  coat,  and 
To  sink  for  ever,  thus  he  prophesied.  [soon 

Thou  hast  released  thy  shoulders  at  my  cost, 
Physignathus  !  unfeeling  as  the  rock, 
But  not  unnoticed  by  the  gods  above. 
Ah  worst  of  traitors  !  on  dry  land,  I  ween. 
Thou  hadst  not  foiPd  me,  whether  in  the  race 
Or  wrestling-match,  or  at  whatever  game. 
Thou  hast  by  fraud  prevailed,  casting  me  oflf 
Into  the  waters ;  but  an  eye  divine 
Sees  all.     Nor  hope  thou  to  escape  the  host 
Of  mice,  who  shall,  ere  long,  avenge  the  deed. 

So  siiying,  he  sank  and  died ;  whom,  while  he 
sat 
Reposing  on  the  lake's  soft  verge,  the  mouse 
Lichopinax'  observed;  aloud  he  wail'd 
And  flew  with  those  sad  tidings  to  his  friends. 
Grief,  at  the  sound,  immeasureable  seized 
On  ail,  and  by  command,  at  dawn  of  day 
The  heralds  calFd  a  council  at  the  house 
Of  brave  Troxartes,  father  of  the  prince 
Now  lost,  a  carcase  now,  nor  nigh  to  land 
Weltering,  but  distant  in  the  middle  pooL 
The  multitude  in  haste  convened,  uprose 
Troxartes  for  his  son  incensed,  and  said. 

Ah  friends !  although  my  damage  from  the  frogs 
Sustained  be  greatest,  yet  is  yours  not  small. 
Three  children  I  have  lost,  wretch  that  I  am. 
All  sons.     A  merciless  and  hungry  cat 
Finding  mine  eldest  son  abroad,  surprised 
And  slew  him.     Lured  into  a  wooden  snare, 
(New  machination  of  unfeeling  man 
ror  slaughter  of  our  race,  and  named  a  trap) 
My  second  died.     And  now,  as  ye  have  heiu^. 
My  third,  his  mother's  and  my  darling,  him 
Physignathus  hath  drown'd  in  yon  abyss. 
Haste  therefore,  and  in  gallant  armour  bright 
Attired,  march  forth,  ye  mice,  now  seek  the  foe. 

So  saying,  he  roused  them  to  the  fight,  and  Mars 
Attendant  arm*d  them.     Splitting  first  the  pods 
Of  beans  which  they  had  severed  from  the  stalk 
With  hasty  tooth  by  night,  they  made  them  greaves. 
Their  corslets  were  of  platted  straw,  well  Unod 
With  spoils  of  an  excoriated  cat. 
The  lamp  contributed  its  central  tin, 
A  shield  for  each.     The  glittering  needle  long 
ArmM  every  gripe  with  a  terrific  spear. 
And  auburn  shells  of  nuts  their  brows  inclosed. 

Thus  arm'd  the  mice  advanced,  of  whose  ap- 
proach 
The  frogs  apprised,  emerging  from  the  lake, 
All  throng'd  to  council,  and  considering  sat 
The  sudden  tumult  and  its  cause.     Then  came, 


1  Tlie  diah-licker. 


Sceptre  in  hand,  a  herald.     Son  was  he 
Of  the  renowned  TjToglyphus*,  and  call'd 
Embasichytrus'.    Charged  he  came  to  annoance 
The  horrors  of  approaching  war,  and  said — 

Ye  frogs !  the  host  of  mice  send  you  by  me 
Menaces  and  defiance.     Arm,  they  sav, 
For  furious  fight ;  for  they  have  seen  the  prince 
Psycharpax  weltering  on  the  waves,  and  drown'd 
By  king  Physignathus.     Ye  then,  the  chiefs 
And  leaders  of  the  host  of  frogs,  put  on 
Your  armour,  and  draw  forth  your  bands  to  batUe! 

He  said,  and  went.     Then  were  the  noble  frogi 
Troubled  at  that  bold  message,  and  while  all 
Murmur'd  against  Physignathus,  the  king 
Himself  arising,  thus  denied  the  charge. 

My  frieuds  !  I  neither  drown'd  the  mouse,  nor 
saw 
His  drowning.  Doubtless,  while  he  strove  in  sport 
To  imitate  the  swimming  of  the  frogs. 
He  sank  and  died.     Thus,  blame  is  none  in  me, 
And  these  injurious  slanders  do  me  wrong. 
Consult  we,  therefore,  how  we  may  destroy 
The  subtle  mice,  which  thus  we  will  perform. 
Arra*d  and  adom*d  for  battle,  we  will  wait 
Their  coming  where  our  coast  is  most  abrupt 
Then,  soon  as  they  shall  rush  to  the  assault. 
Seizing  them  bv  the  helmet,  as  they  come. 
We  will  precipitate  them,  arms  and  all. 
Into  the  lake ;  unskilful  as  they  are 
To  swim,  their  suffocation  there  is  sore. 
And  we  will  build  a  trophy  to  record 
The  great  mouse-massacre  for  evermore. 

So  saying,  he  gave  commandment,  and  all  armU 
With  leaves  of  mallows  each  his  legs  incased. 
Guarded  his  bosom  with  a  corslet  cut 
From  the  green  beet,  with  foliage  tough  of  kail 
Fashion'd  his  ample  buckler,  with  a  rush 
Keen-tipt,  of  length  tremendous,  fillM  his  gripe, 
And  on  his  brows  set  fast  a  cockle-shell. 
Then  on  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  bank 
Drawn  iuto  pluUanx  firm  they  stood,  all  shook 
Their  quivering  spears,  and  wrath  swell'd  eveiy 
breast. 

Jove  saw  them,  and  assembling  all  the  gods 
To  council  in  the  skies.  Behold,  he  said, 
Yon  numerous  hosts,  magnanimous,  robust. 
And  rough  with  spears,  how  like  the  giant  r&oe 
They  move,  or  like  the  Centaurs !  smiling,  next, 
He  ask*d,  of  all  the  gods,  who  favoor'd  most 
The  mice,  and  who  the  frogs  t  but  at  the  last, 
Turning  toward  Minerva,  thus  he  spake. 

The  mice,  my  daughter,  need  thee ;  go'st  tbon 
not 
To  aid  thy  friends  the  mice.  Inmates  of  thine. 
Who  to  thy  temple  drawn  by  savoury  steams 
Sacrifical,  and  day  by  day  refreshed 
With  dainties  there,  dance  on  thy  sacred  floor  t 

So  spake  the  god,  and  Pallas  thus  replied. 
My  father !  suffer  as  they  may,  the  mice 
Shall  have  no  aid  from  me,  whom  much  they 

wrong, 
Marring  my  wreaths,  and  plundering  pf  their  oil 
My  Umps. — But  this,  of  all  their  impious  deeds, 
Offends  me  most,  that  they  have  eaten  holes 
In  my  best  mantle,  which  with  curious  art 
Divine,  I  wove,  light,  easy,  delicate  ; 
And  now,  the  artificer  whom  I  employ'd 
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•I  it,  clamouring  demands  a  price 
ant,  which  moves  me  much  to  wrath, 
btain'd  on  trust  those  costly  threads, 
ve  not  wherewithal  to  pay  the  arrear. — 

0  I  more  the  frogs,  or  purpose  more 
our  even  them,  since  they  uot  less, 

}  they  are,  and  destitute  of  though^ 
icommoded  me.     For  when,  of  late, 
ng  from  a  fight,  weary  and  faint 
d  rest,  and  would  liave  slept,  no  sleep 
I,  those  ceaseless  croakers  of  the  lake 
perverse,  forbidding  me  a  wink. 
is,  and  with  an  aching  head  I  lay 
»re,  until  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
advice,  then,  O  ye  gods,  move  not 
erfere,  favouring  either  side, 
be  wounded  ;  for  both  hosts  alike 
iant,  nor  would  scruple  to  assail 
urselves.     Suffice  it,  therefore,  hence 
r'  the  battle,  safe,  and  at  our  ease, 
ceased,  and  all  complied.     Meantime,  the 
>ts 

earer,  and  in  front  of  each  was  seen 
d,  gonfalon  in  hand ;  huge  gnats 
h  clarions  of  unwieldy  length  sang  forth 
;adful  note  of  onset  fierce,  and  Jove 
i  the  signal,  thundering  from  above, 
,  with  his  spear  Hypsiboas  >  assail'd 
)r*.     Deep  into  his  body  ruah'd 
nt,  and  pierced  his  liver.     Prone  he  fell, 
his  glossy  down  with  dust  defiled. 
Troglodytes'  hurl'd  his  massy  spear 
on  4,  which  he  planted  in  his  chest. 
Iropp'd  the  frog,  night  whelm'd  him,  and  he 
;d. 

IS*,  through  his  heart  piercing  him,  slew 
chytrus.     Polyphonus^  fell 

1  through  his  belly  by  the  spear  of  bold 
agus7,  and  prone  in  dust  expired. 

;d  at  sight  of  Polyphonus  slain, 
tharis  at  Troglodytes  cast 
stone  weight  of  rock ;  full  on  the  neck 
ter'd  him,  and  darkness  veil'd  his  eyes, 
Licheuor  hurl'd  a  glittering  lance, 
p'd,  but  pierced  his  liver.     Trembling  fled 
iphagus*  at  that  dread  sight,  and  plunged 
le  precipice  into  the  lake  ; 
in  there  found  refuge  none,  for  brave 
[>r  following,  smote  him  even  there. 
Crambophagus,  and  from  that  fall 
arose,  but  reddening  with  his  blood 
ive,  and  wallowing  in  the  strings  and  sHme 
3wn  vitals,  near  the  bank  expired, 
iua*  on  the  grassy  shore  struck  down 
rphua'";  but  at  the  view  alone 
ible  Ptemogl^-phus'*  appall'd, 
&laminthius>%  east  away  his  shield 
nd  headlong  plunged  into  the  lake, 
jharis  '^  with  a  vast  stone  assail'd 
ig  Ptemophagus'* ;  the  rugged  mass 
ding  on  his  poll,  crushed  it ;  the  brain 

le  loud  croaker.        *  One  addicted  to  licking 

'  A  creeper  into  holes  and  crannies. 

)ffi<pring  of  the  mud.         *  A  feeder  on  beet. 

•  The  noisy.         ">  The  brcad-eatei 

•  The  cabhagc-eater.  •  Of  the  lake 

The  cheese-scraper.         i  ^  The  ham-scraper. 

1'  So  called  from  the  herb  cfdamlni. 

>3  One  whose  delight  is  m  water. 

1  *  The  bacon-eater. 


Oozed  through  his  nostrils  drop  by  drop,  and  all 
The  bank  around  was  spatter'd  with  his  blood. 
Lichopinax  with  his  long  spear  transpierced 
Borborocoites'^ ;  darkness  veil'd  his  eyes. 
Prassophagus**  with  rengeful  notice  mark'd 
Cnissodioctesi7;  seizing  with  one  hand 
His  foot,  and  with  the  other  hand  his  neck, 
He  plunged,  and  held  him  plunged,  till  drown'd  he 

died. 
Psycharpax  standing  boldly  in  defence 
Of  his  slain  fellow-warriors,  urged  his  spear 
Right  through  Pelusius^^;  at  his  feet  he  feli^ 
And,  dying,  mingled  with  the  frogs  below. 
Resentful  of  his  death,  the  mighty  frog 
Pelobates  '*  a  handful  cast  of  mud 
Full  at  Psycharpax  ;  all  his  ample  front 
He  smear'd,  and  left  him  scarce  a  ghmpse  of  day* 
Psycharpax,  at  the  foul  dishonour,  still 
Exasperate  more,  upheaving  from  the  ground 
A  rock  that  had  incumberM  long  the  bank, 
Hurl'd  it  against  Pelobates ;  below 
The  knees  he  smote  him,  shiver'd  his  right  leg 
In  pieces,  and  outstretched  him  in  the  dust. 
But  him  Craugasides*°,  who  stood  to  guard 
The  fallen  chief,  assail'd ;  with  his  long  lance 
He  prick'd  Psycharpax  at  the  waist ;  the  whole 
Keen-pointed  rush  transpierced  his  belly,  and  all 
His  bowels  following  the  retracted  point, 
O'erspread  the  ensanguined  herbage  at  his  side* 
Soon  as  Sitophagus*',  a  crippled  mouse. 
That  sight  beheld,  limping,  as  best  he  could. 
He  left  the  field,  and,  to  avoid  a  fate 
Not  less  tremendous,  dropp'd  into  a  ditch. 
Troxartes  grazed  the  instep  of  the  bold 
Physignathus,  who  at  the  sudden  pang 
Startled,  at  once  leap'd  down  into  the  lake. 
Pras8eus*«,  at  the  sight  of  such  a  chief 
Floating  in  mortal  agonies  enraged, 
Sprang  through  his  foremost  warriors,  and  dls- 

miss'd 
His  pointed  rush,  but  reach'd  not  through  his  shield 
Troxartes,  baffled  by  the  stubborn  disk. 

There  was  a  mouse,  young,  beautiful,  and  brave 
Past  all  on  earth,  son  of  the  valiant  chief 
Artepibulus».     Like  another  Mars 
He  fought,  and  Meridarpax**  was  his  name, 
A  mouse,  among  all  mice  without  a  peer. 
Glor}'ing  in  his  might  on  the  hike's  verge 
He  stood  with  other  mouse  none  at  his  side. 
And  swore  to  extirpate  the  whole  croaking  race. 
Nor  doubted  any  but  he  should  perform 
His  dreadful  oath,  such  was  his  force  in  arms. 
Had  not  Saturnian  Jove  with  sudden  note 
Perceived  his  purpose ;  with  compassion  touch*d 
Of  the  devoted  frogs  the  sovereign  shook 
His  brows,  and  thus  the  deities  address'd. 

I  see  a  prodigy,  ye  powers  divine  I 
And,  with  no  small  anuizement  smitten,  hear 
Prince  Meridarpax  menacing  the  frogs 
With  general  extirpation.     Haste — 1^  quick — 
Dispatch  we  PalUs  terrible  in  fight. 
Not  her  alone,  but  also  Mars,  to  quell 
With  force  combined  the  sanguinary  chiet 

^*  The  sleeper  In  the  mud.     i*  The  garlic-eater. 

>7  The  savoury-steam-hunter.       i«  The  muddy. 

1*  The  mud-walker.        *^  The  hoarse-croaker. 

•I  The  oake-eater.         >*  One  who  deals  much  in  fnilie. 

»  One  who  lies  in  wait  fur  bread. 

<«  The  aorap-oatolMr. 
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So  ppake  the  Thunderer,  and  thus  Mars  replied. 
Neither  the  force  of  Pallas,  nor  the  force 
Of  Mars,  O  Jove !  will  save  the  destined  (ron 
From  swift  destruction.     Let  us  all  descend 
To  aid  them,  or,  lest  all  suffice  not,  grasp 
And  send  abx^Mid  thy  bij^gest  bolt,  thy  lx>It 
Tempestuous,  terrour  of  the  Titan  race, 
By  which  those  daring  enemies  thou  slow'st,  I 

And  didst  coerce  with  adamantine  chains 
EnceUdus,  and  all  that  monstrous  brood. 

He  said,  and  Jove  dismissed  the  smouldering  bolt. 
At  his  first  thunder,  to  its  base  he  shook 
The  vast  Olympian.     Then — whirling  about 
His  forky  fires,  he  launched  them  to  the  ground, 
And,  as  they  left  the  sovereign's. hand,  the  heart 
Of  every  mouse  quaked,  and  of  every  frog. 
Yet  ceased  not,  even  at  that  shock,  the  mice  ) 


From  battle,  but  with  double  ardou*  flew 
To  the  destruction  of  the  frogs,  whom  Jore 
From  the  01}7npian  heights  snow-crown*d  again 
Viewing,  compassionated  their  distress. 
And  sent  them  aids.    Sudden  they  came.    Bruad- 

back*d 
They  were,  and  smooth  like  anvils,  sickle-claw'd. 
Sideling  in  gait,  their  mouths  with  pincers  arm'd, 
Shell-clad',  crook-knee'd,  protruding  far  liefore 
Long  hands  and  horns,  with  eye-balls  in  the  br(«Bt, 
Legs  in  quaternion  ranged  on  either  side. 
And  crabs  theur  name.     They,  seizing  by  bis  leg. 
His  arm,  his  tail  a  mouse,  cropp'd  it,  and  snapped 
His  polish'd  sp4ar.     Appalled  at  such  a  foe 
The  miserable  mice  stood  not,  but  fled 
Heartless,  discomfited.     And  now,  the  son 
Descending,  closed  this  warfare  of  a  day. 


THE  END. 
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